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BOY  SOLDIERS. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  into  which  the  Committee 
on  Army  Eeorganisation  will  be  called  upon  to  inquire,  is  the  youth 
of  our  soldiers.  That  our  ranks  are  now  filled  with  immature  boys  is 
a  fact  which  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  use  his  eyes.  Officers 
deplore  it,  the  press  calls  attention  to  it,  and  the  authorities  do  not 
attempt  to  deny  it,  I  may  therefore  accept  it  as  true  without 
wearying  my  readers  with  many  statistics. 

Optimists,  especially  those  of  the  official  class,  have  been  in  the" 
habit  of  saying,  '  True,  there  are  a  good  many  boys ;  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief — or  General  Blank — reports  very  highly  of  them,  and 
asserts  that  they  have  the  makings  of  fine  men.'  That  some  of  them 
will  ever  be  worth  their  keep  I  doubt,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  large  majority  will,  in  all  probability,  turn  out  robust  men. 
That  is  not  the  point ;  the  army  not  being  intended  for  a  mere  cadet 
school,  but  for  fighting  and  campaigning  at  any  moment.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  say  that  on  an  average,  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
almost  all  the  privates  enlisted  within  the  last  twelve  months  will  be 
able  to,  fight  and  campaign.  We  want  men  who  can  fight  and 
campaign  at  once.  In  France,  Germany,  and  most  Continental 
countries,  a  man  does  not  join  his  regiment  till  on  an  average  he 
is  21,. the  minimum  age  being  in  theory  20.  All  medical  authorities 
lay  it  down  that  a  lad  is  not  fit  to  undertake  the  hardships  of  active 
service,  till  he  is  at  least  20  years  of  age,  and  even  that  is  too  young. 
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Let  us  see  how  it  stands  with  our  soldiers.  They  are  not  enlisted, 
save  in  special  cases,  till  they  are  18.  We  have,  however,  nothing  to 
go  upon  but  their  own  statement — and  they  do  not  scruple  to  lie— 
and  appearance,  which  between  16  and  19,  is  very  deceptive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  hundreds  enlist  every  year  under  18  and  scores  under 
17.  The  majority,  perhaps,  join  the  army  at  an  average  age  of  18 J 
years. 

The  desirability  of  getting  older  recruits  has  been  repeatedly 
admitted  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but,  as  he  has  more  than  once 
stated,  the  case  stands  thus.  If  a  man  does  not  enlist  at  18  or  19, 
he  probably  will  not  enlist  at  all,  for  at  an  older  age  he  has  settled 
down  to  a  trade  or  occupation,  and  married ;  the  lower  classes  marry 
often  when  mere  boys.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  put  up  with 
young  recruits  simply  because  grown  men  have  entered  on  a  career  in 
life,  and  the  attractions  of  military  service  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  change.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  system  of  volun- 
tary enlistment.  With  universal  liability  to  compulsory  service  the 
difficulty  disappears.  Money  would,  however,  get  over  this  difficulty, 
and  with  voluntary  service  the  question  of  money  is  always  coming 
up.  It  is  true  that  a  small  proportion  of  our  recruits  are  grown 
men.  These  are,  however,  almost  always  those  who  have  failed  in  a 
civil  career,  and  merely  join  the  army  as  a  pis  aller.  Consequently 
they  rarely  turn  out  well  as  regards  conduct,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  after  a  year  or  two  to  be  invalided  owing  to  their  vices. 

As  to  the  boy  recruits  their  immaturity  is  not  the  only  draw- 
back. They  have  had  a  hard  life  of  it,  and  have  neither  fed  well  nor 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  living  in  well,  ventilated  rooms.  Con- 
sequently, though  they  may  come  up  to  the  required  standard  of 
height  and  chest  measurement,  and  are  apparently  without  any 
organic  disease,  they  are  often  weakly  and  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
sfuture  ailments.  Regular  and  good  food,  properly  ventilated  rooms, 
uitable  clothing,  and  moderate  exercise,  may  even  at  the  last 
moment  develope  the  constitution  and  vi  gour  of  the  recruit ;  but  he 
requires  a  considerable  period  of  what  may  be  termed  '  nursing  '  before 
he  becomes  healthy  and  vigorous.  In  fact,  during  the  first  four 
months  he  may  be  looked  on  as  a  convalescent,  and  in  many  cases  it 
takes  a  year  or  two  before  the  evil  results  of  an  unhealthy  life  during 
childhood  and  boyhood  are  entirely  overcome.  These  defects  may 
not  discover  themselves  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  even 
autumn  manoeuvres  bring  them  out,  and  a  campaign  is  a  crucial  test 
which  cannot  be  borne.  The  difference  between  the  appearance  of  a 
recruit  on  first  joining  and  after  four  months'  soldiering  cannot  fail  to 
>trike  the  observant  officer. 

There  is  no  objection  to  enlisting  boys.  On  the  contrary,  many 
advantages  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  Grood 
haHts  are  more  easily  acquired  by  a  boy  than  a  man,  and,  if  the  con- 
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stitution  has  been  weakened  by  a  hard  life,  it  is  more  easily  restored 
if  the  recruit  joins  at  18  than  if  he  put  off  enlisting  till  20.  To 
count,  however,  a  lad  under  20  as  an  effective  soldier,  and  to  rely 
on  him  as  such  is  to  deliberately  dwell  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  boys  should  be  entered  and 
trained  for  the  army  as  well  as  for  the  navy.  It  has  answered  very 
well  in  the  sister  service,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  should  meet  with  equal  success  in  the  army.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  scheme,  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  recruiting,  but  he  stipulated  that  these  boys  should  be  in 
addition  to  the  present  establishment.  To  that  stipulation  the 
Minister  of  War  at  the  time  being — I  think  it  was  Lord  Cardwell — 
objected  on  the  score  of  expense.  I  fancy,  though,  that  experience 
would  show  that  there  would  eventually  be  no  increase  to  the  Army 
Estimates,  for  great  savings  would  be  effected  under  the  head  of 
crimes,  punishment,  hospitals,  and  invaliding.  By  the  institution 
of  cadet  schools,  or  by  largely  expanding  the  Duke  of  York's  and 
Kilmainham  schools,  we  should  form  an  admirable  body  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  the  crying  need  of  the  present  day. 

Formerly  we  took  our  recruits  as  young  as  now,  but  under  the 
long-service  system  they  dribbled  in,  whereas  now  they  come  in  by 
shoals.  Then  the  young  soldier  was  absorbed  and  assimilated,  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  old  soldiers  who  formed  the  majority,  the  men 
under  two  years'  service  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  those 
above  six.  Now  the  recruits  of  two  years'  service  and  under  often 
outnumber  the  whole  of  the  remaining  men  in  a  regiment,  and  the 
soldiers  of  over  six  years'  service  constitute  but  an  insignificant 
minority.  Half-a-dozen  lads  in  a  company  did  not  practically  affect 
its  efficiency.  Now  a  company  is,  roughly  speaking,  entirely  made 
up  of  lads.  Not  only  does  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  whole  suffer 
therefrom,  but  discipline  is  seriously  injured.  The  old  soldiers  who 
formerly  kept  the  youngsters  in  order  in  the  barrack  room  are  now 
too  few  in  number  to  be  able  to  exercise  any  authority.  The  non- 
commissioned officers,  themselves  mere  boys  and  little  more  than 
recruits,  are  deficient  in  experience,  prestige,  and  tact,  and  possess 
little  moral  weight.  Worst  of  all,  however,  the  regiment  is  wanting, 
as  a  whole,  in  that  higher  discipline,  that  military  instinct,  which 
alone  can  avert  disaster  under  critical  circumstances. 

Our  boy  soldiers,  though  plucky  enough,  have  not  that  staunchness,, 
resolution,  confidence  in  themselves,  their  comrades,  and  their  officers,, 
which  has  in  old  days  so  often  prevented  a  retreat  from  being  con- 
verted into  a  rout,  and  turned  a  defeat  into  a  victory.  Could  our 
soldiers  of  to-day  be  rallied  promptly  ?  I  doubt  it.  Formerly,  they 
instinctively  advanced  at  the  order  of  their  well-known  officers,  and 
even  when  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  our  men  had  such 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  comrades,  so  strong  an  esprit 
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de  corps,  that  they  would  fight,  and  fight  well,  under  an  extemporised 
commander  from  the  ranks.  The  Scots  Guards,  under  a  misconcep- 
tion of  orders,  retired  at  Alma  a  short  distance.  On  their  officers 
pointing  out  their  mistake,  however,  cohesion,  esprit  de  corps,  and 
military  instinct  induced  them  at  once  to  face  about,  and  under  a 
heavy  fire  to  charge  again  up  the  hill.  Could  the  soldiers  of  to-day 
be  trusted  to  undergo  successfully  so  severe  a  test?  I  think  not. 
Again,  at  Inkerman,  our  men,  losing  their  regiments  in  the  smoke, 
fog,  and  bushes,  collected  together  in  groups,  and  fought  a  series  of 
independent  battles,  under  a  strange  officer,  or  merely  a  sergeant. 
Were  another  Inkerman  to  take  place,  I  fear  the  same  dogged 
tenacity  would  not  be  shown.  There  was  disorder  and  want  of 
discipline  in  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to  Corunna,  but,  when  called 
on  to  stand  and  fight,  the  ranks  were  at  once  filled.  There  was 
straggling  on  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  but  regiments  did  not  dissolve. 
Could  our  raw  boys  of  to-day  be  induced  to  keep  together  under  similar 
hardships  and  so  great  a  stress  ?  The  fact  is  the  soldiers  of  Welling- 
ton and  Kaglan  were  thoroughly  trained,  and  thorough  training  is 
impossible  under  existing  conditions. 

Here  we  strike  a  keynote.  The  short-service  system  keeps  a  man 
with  the  colours  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  drilled,  but  not  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  trained.  The  short-service  man  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  trained,  to  acquire  the  military  instinct,  when  he  is 
passed  into  the  reserve,  thus  at  once  depriving  the  regiment  of 
an  efficient  soldier,  and  his  young  comrades  of  a  valuable  example. 
Our  amateur  military  reformers,  such  as  Mr.  Holms,  are  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  important  distinction  between  drill  and  training, 
confounding  the  two  together.  Now  six  years  is  more  than  is  needed 
for  drill,  but  only  just  enough  for  training.  Drill  is  mechanical,  train- 
ing moral  in  its  operation.  Drill  teaches  men  to  use  their  weapons 
and  combine  their  action.  Training  enables  them  to  resist  panic,  and 
overcome  man's  natural  shrinking  from  wounds  and  death.  Yet 
Mr.  Holms,  not  perceiving  the  difference  between  compulsory  and 
voluntary  service,  would  have  us  imitate  the  Germans  and  reduce 
the  period  with  the  colours  to  two  years  and  a  half,  the  time 
the  German  actually  serves  in  the  active  army.  He  does  not 
explain,  however,  in  what  way  he  would  provide  good  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  Germans  and  French  offer  every  sort  of  in- 
ducement, in  the  shape  of  civil  appointments  on  discharge,  to  persuade 
non-commissioned  officers  to  stay  on,  yet  their  success  has  been  but 
moderate.  Both  Germans  and  French  deem  it  necessary  and  are  able 
to  maintain  an  enormous  army.  We  neither  desire,  nor  with  volun- 
tary enlistment  are  we  able,  to  keep  on  foot  a  large  army.  They 
sacrifice  quality  to  quantity  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  able  to 
nx  the  age  below  which  a  man  cannot  be  enrolled.  We,  unable  to 
have  quantity,  are  bound  to  have  quality.  All  their  soldiers  are 
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of  the  militaiy  age.  We  can  only  get  a  fair  proportion  of  adult 
men  by  enlisting  boys  and  keeping  them  several  years  with  the 
colours. 

In  servile  admiration  of  the  Germans  we  resolved  to  strengthen 
our  army  by  instituting  a  substantial  reserve,  but  to  provide  that 
reserve,  which  is  the  second  line,  we  ruin  the  first  line.  The  theory 
of  the  founders  of  the  existing  system  was,  that  in  peace  we  should 
keep  up  little  more  than  cadres,  passing  men  rapidly  through 
the  ranks  into  the  reserve ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  necessary 
augmentation  should  be  effected  by  calling  out  the  reserves.  Till 
within  a  few  days,  however,  it  was  believed  to  be  illegal  to  make 
use  of  the  reserves,  even  with  their  own  consent,  unless  an  Order  of 
Council  had  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  or  one  of  great 
national  emergency.  Such  a  proclamation  would  rarely  be  made 
save  in  the  event  of  war  or  threatened  war  with  a  European  Power ; 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  for  reserve  men  to  obtain  civil 
employment.  A  European  war,  however,  rarely  occurs.  Perhaps  a 
general  mobilisation  takes  place  about  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, whereas  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  our  having  a  colonial 
war  of  more  or  less  importance  on  hand.  What  we  have  done,  there- 
fore, is  to  prepare  for  great  emergencies  while  totally  neglecting  our 
everyday  requirements.  Fortunately  it  has  been  just  discovered  that 
the  Government  can  allow  reserve  men  to  return  to  active  service, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  them  will  in  future 
volunteer  to  join  regiments  ordered  into  the  field.  It  is,  however, 
very  uncertain  how  large  that  number  will  be,  for  it  will  depend  on 
the  popularity  of  the  campaign,  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
condition  of  the  labour  market.  We  cannot,  therefore,  rely  upon  the 
voluntary  return  of  the  reserve  men  to  supply  to  regiments  ordered  on 
a  campaign  the  stamina  and  leaven  of  which  they  are  confessedly 
now  so  much  in  want. 

There  is  another  argument  against  the  present  system  ;  namely, 
that  it  is  demoralising  and,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  injurious 
to  the  general  population.  A  lad  enlists  at  17  or  18  before  he 
has  learnt  a  trade.  He  remains  in  the  army  till  he  is  23  or  24, 
and  is  then  returned  to  the  civil  population  to  recommence  life.  His 
stay  in  the  army  has  not  increased  any  nascent  tendency  to  steady 
industry ;  on  the  contrary,  though  he  has  acquired  some  virtues,  such 
as  cleanliness,  punctuality,  civility,  and  obedience  to  superiors,  as 
well  as  a  fair  education,  he  has  inevitably  contracted  desultory  habits 
and  a  disinclination  to  continuous  labour.  On  returning  to  his 
native  town  he  finds,  on  seeking  for  employment,  that  his  contem- 
poraries have  the  preference  for  all  the  best  places,  and  that,  if  he 
does  obtain  an  engagement,  he  has  lost  much  of  what  little  skill  he 
formerly  possessed.  He  has  therefore  practically  to  begin  civil  life 
afresh. 
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From  ;i  purely  military  point  of  view  the  existing  system  of  six 
years  with  the  colours  and  six  in  the  reserve  is  open  to  the  following 
grave  objection.  In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  expansion  the  peace 
establishment  of  a  regiment  at  home  is  small.  Of  the  men  actually 
with  the  colours  a  large  proportion  are  undergoing  recruit  drill. 
Another  large  proportion  are  absent  at  Hythe  for  musketry,  at 
Chatham  for  signalling  and  field  works,  on  guard,  in  hospital,  in 
regimental  employ,  on  fatigue,  as  clerks,  orderlies,  and  military  police, 
on  leave,  and  in  prison.  The  number,  therefore,  of  effective  men 
available  for  drill  and  tactics  is  so  small  that  sound  realistic  instruc- 
tion is  impossible.  Even  during  the  non-furlough  season  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  commanding  officer  can  only  turn  out  for  drill  four 
companies  of  36  rank  and  file  each,  instead  of  eight  companies  of  100 
rank  and  file  each.  Often,  indeed,  the  muster  is  still  smaller.  The 
93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders  was,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  near  the 
top  of  the  roster  for  foreign  service,  as  was  proved  by  its  being  included 
in  the  1st  Corps  of  the  army  prepared  for  service  in  Turkey,  and  its 
being  actually  despatched  to  Gibraltar  ten  months  later.  Yet  on  my 
assuming  the  command  of  this  regiment  at  the  first  parade  I  held 
there,  not  a  single  effective  private  turned  out !  Recently,  at  an 
inspection  at  Aldershot,  one  regiment  could  only  produce  one  com- 
pany. It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  tactics  intended  to  be  performed 
by  eight  companies  of  100  men  can  be  properly  taught  and  rehearsed 
by  four  or  six  companies  of  from  36  to  50  men.  Even  as  training 
schools,  therefore,  our  regiments  do  not  answer  their  purpose. 

The  return  obtained  by  Colonel  Mure  of  the  state  of  the  five 
regiments  who  embarked  for  South  Africa  last  February,  does  not 
afford  all  the  information  which  could  be  desired.  Still,  even  by  it, 
alarming  disclosures  are  made.  The  second  battalion  21st  Kegiment 
numbered  961  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  when  ordered  to 
embark,  and  actually  embarked  only  888  strong.  The  difference,  i.  e. 
73,  would,  one  would  have  imagined,  have  sufficed  for  the  elimination 
of  the  immature,  sickly,  undrilled  men,  &c.  Not  so.  Out  of  the 
961  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  regiment  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
behind  355,  or  more  than  a  third.  Of  these  52,  including  nine  non- 
commissioned officers,  were  medically  unfit,  and  fifteen  boys  were  under 
age ;  those  «  not  exercised  in  musketry,'  i.e.  not  fully  acquainted  with 
their  drill,  or,  in  other  words,  recruits,  accounted  for  248 ;  in  prison 
there  were  21,  and  absent  without  leave  9  ;  while  the  remaining  10 
consisted  of  men  awaiting  discharge  and  «  on  furlough,  did  not  receive 
notice  to  rejoin.'  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  men  unfit 
for  the  real  business  of  soldiering  was  more  than  1  to  2.  The  third 
man  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  regarded  and  paid  as  an 
efficient  soldier,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  pay  three  men  to  obtain 
the  services  of  two.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies  created  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  it  was  found  necessary  to  invite  282  volunteers  from 
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other  regiments,  for  the  depot  could  supply  none,  and  the  linked 
battalion  was  itself  abroad — in  Madras.  These  volunteers  were  ob- 
tained not  from  one  but  from  many  regiments,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  want  of  homogeneity  was  caused  by  this  sudden  in- 
troduction into  a  regiment,  which  was  in  action  five  weeks  later,  of 
one  stranger  to  every  two  men  originally  belonging  to  the  corps. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  little  cohesion  and  esprit  de 
corps,  and  but  a  weak  personal  tie  between  the  officers  and  men  of  a 
battalion  thus  composed.  Let  us,  however,  further  ascertain  what  were 
the  ages  and  length  of  service  of  the  regiment  when,  after  this  wholesale 
elimination  and  addition,  it  embarked.  In  conducting  this  investi- 
gation we  must  remember  that  the  ages  were  undoubtedly  over- 
estimated in  many  cases.  Accepting,  however,  the  official  return  as 
accurate,  I  find  that  out  of  798  privates,  117,  or  more  than  one  in 
six,  were  under  20,  i.e.  below  the  military  age,  and  that  305  had  less 
than  twelve  months'  service.  The  other  four  regiments  were  in  a  better, 
but  still  an  unsatisfactory,  condition.  The  58th  Kegiment  left  behind 
193  men,  and  obtained  from  other  regiments  197.  Of  those  who 
embarked  106  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  44  had  less  than  a 
year's  service.  The  3rd  battalion  60th  Rifles  left  behind  131  men, 
and,  belonging  to  a  four-battalion  regiment,  obtained  from  its  1st 
battalion — which  was  a  legitimate  proceeding — 215  men.  Of  those 
who  embarked  152  were  under  20  years  of  age  and  75  under  a  twelve- 
month's service.  Moreover,  at  the  special  request  of  the  commanding 
officer,  43  men  who  had  not  completed  drill  and  rifle  instruction 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  regiment.  The  91st  left  at  home 
179  men,  and  received  from  other  regiments  no  fewer  than  374.  Of 
those  who  embarked  213  were  under  20  years  of  age  and  260  under 
a  year's  service.  The  94th  Regiment  left  behind  187  men,  and 
obtained  346  from  other  regiments.  Of  those  who  embarked  188 
were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  221  of  less  than  a  year's  service. 
Summarising  these  facts  we  find  that  the  total  strength  in  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  these  five  regiments,  when  the 
order  for  embarkation  was  received,  was  4,066,  that  1,045  were  left 
behind,  with  few  exceptions  because  they  were  physically  unfit  or 
recruits,  and  that,  to  fill  up  these  vacancies  and  complete  the  regiments 
to  a  war  establishment,  1,414  men  were  obtained  from  other  battalions, 
only  215  being  taken  from  a  linked  battalion,  and  all  of  them  being 
practically  strangers  to  their  new  officers  and  comrades. 

Looking  at  the  condition  of  these  five  regiments  as  they  actually 
embarked,  I  find  that,  out  of  4,435  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  781  were  under  20  years  of  age,  while  905  had  less  than  a  year's 
service.  Surely  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  failure  of  our 
existing  system  is  needed.  I  shall  be  met,  however,  with  the 
argument  that  without  short  service — and  Mr.  Holms  advocates  a 
reduction  from  six  to  three  years  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts — we  cannot 
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obtain  a  substantial  reserve.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that,  unless 
men  are  passed  rapidly  through  the  ranks,  a  reserve  of  sufficient 
numerical  strength  cannot  be  obtained,  and  I  admit  that  a  substan- 
tial reserve  is  indispensable  under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare. 
I  would  indeed  go  further  than  Mr.  Holms,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  an  infantry  soldier  can  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  twelve  months. 
Those,  however,  who  have  been  merely  drilled  and  not  trained,  need 
a  large  leaven  of  old  soldiers  who  are  trained  as  well  as  drilled  men. 
I  therefore  suggest  the  following  plan,  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  the  old  and  the  present  system,  while  avoiding  the  evils  of  both. 

The  army  to  consist  as  at  present  of  men  with  the  colours  and  in 
the  reserve.     A  certain  proportion  of  the  infantry  recruits-,  say  5,000, 
or  about  one  in  five,  to  be  enlisted  for  one  year  with  the  colours  and 
eleven  in  the  reserve.     The  remaining  recruits  to  be  enlisted  for 
twelve  years  with  the  colours,  with  the  option  of  their  either  passing 
into  the  reserve  for  another  six  years  or  remaining  with  the  colours 
to  complete  time  for  pension.     Men  serving  six  years  in  the  reserve 
to  be  allowed,  if  in  every  respect  fit,  to  re-engage  for  another  three 
years,  receiving  at  the  close  of  twenty-one  years'  active  and  reserve 
service  a  pension  somewhat  smaller  than  that  given  to  men  doing 
all  the  twenty-one  years  with  the   colours.     Men  who,  after  serving 
at  least  one  year  with  the  colours,  have  been  invalided  or  been  allowed 
to  purchase  their  discharge,  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  reserve,  pro- 
vided that,  if  they  have  been  invalided,  they  are  able  to  pass  a  very 
strict  medical  examination.     All  reserve  men  who  have  only  served 
one  year  with  the  colours  to  be  required  to  do  duty — their  own 
convenience  being  as  far  as  possible  considered — for  twenty-one  days 
every  alternate  year  with  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army,  during  the 
first  ten  years   of    reserve   service.     By   this   means   a   substantial 
reserve,  all  but  a  very  small  minority  of  which  would  consist  oi 
men  between  21  and  36,  would  be   quickly  accumulated,  yet  the 
cadre   of    the    regiment   would    contain    an    extensive    leaven    of 
thoroughly  trained  soldiers.     I  would  also  suggest  that,  whenever  a 
colonial  war  is  on  hand,  the  government  should  be  entitled  to  call  up 
for   the   duration  of  that  war  as  many  reserve   men  between   the 
ages  of  22  and  26  as  may  be  required.     These  would  be  all  of  a 
good   military   age,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  bachelors,  or  at 
all  events  would  have  small  families.     To  make  the  reserve  popular, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  the  State  should  give  liberal  allowance  to 
the  families  of  men  recalled  to  the  colours. 

As  to  the  militia,  I  should  like  to  see  this  branch  of  the  land 
forces  recognised  rather  as  a  body  valuable  in,  and  for,  itself,  than  as 
a  mere  feeder  for  the  line.  The  militia  reserve  is  admittedly  a 
temporary  expedient,  and,  as  the  army  reserve  increases  in  numbers, 
I  hope  that  the  militia  reserve  will  be  gradually  abolished.  It  is 
of  very  questionable  advantage  as  a  permanent  institution.  The 
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militia-man  is  at  best  only  superficially  drilled,  and,  if  time  did  not 
press,  I  am  sure  that  most  colonels  of  the  line  would  prefer  training 
ab  initio  their  own  recruits,  for  a  militia-man  has  not  only  much  to 
learn,  but  also  much  to  unlearn,  before  he  can  be  converted  into  a 
perfect  soldier.  At  the  same  time  the  militia  reserve  comprises  the 
most  efficient  men  of  each  regiment.  Now  the  militia  reserve  is  only 
called  up  on  an  occasion  of  great  national  emergency,  i.e.  on  an  occasion 
when,  as  a  rule,  the  militia  itself  would  be  embodied,  and  therefore  can  ill 
spare  its  best  members.  Besides,  the  retaining  fee  is  a  useless  expense, 
for  when  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  stirred,  retaining  fee  or  no  retain- 
ing fee,  the  militia  are  sure  to  volunteer  for  the  line  as  extensively  as 
could  be  wished.  With,  however,  a  proper  army  reserve,  the  militia 
would  not  have  to  be  much  drawn  upon,  save  in  the  case  of  a  struggle 
more  prolonged  than  is  in  these  days  probable.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be,  for,  if  it  is,  the  militia  as  a  distinct  body,  always 
available  and  extremely  valuable  for  home  defence,  is  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  fulfilling  its  proper  functions. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
a  reserve  of  officers,  the  organisation  of  regiments  and  brigade  depots ; 
all  of  which  points  merit  the  attention  of  the  Committee  over  which 
Lord  Airey  is  to  preside ;  I  have,  however,  written  enough  for  one 
paper.  Besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  divert  the  attention  of  my  readers 
from  the  central  topic,  which  is,  how  to  provide  regiments  going  on 
active  service  with  men  who  are  both  physically  and  morally  fit  for  a 
campaign,  i.e.  men  who  are  not  only  robust,  but  likewise  trained 
soldiers. 

W.  W.  KNOLLYS. 


10  July 


OUR  NEW   WHEAT-FIELDS  IN 
THE  NORTH-WEST. 


LAST  season  witnessed  the  development  of  a  new  wheat-growing 
district  in  the  North-west  of  America  of  so  extraordinary  an  extent, 
and  surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  novel  and  unexpected,  that  an 
account  of  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  that  little  known  portion 
of  the  continent  cannot  but  deserve  attention,  destined  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  to  alter  materially  the  sources  from  which  Great  Britain 
will  derive  her  future  supplies  of  breadstuff's,  and  possibly  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  existing  markets.  The  extensive  territory  now 
rapidly  filling  up  with  inhabitants,  the  reclamation  of  which  only  fairly 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1878,  exists  on  both  banks  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  fertile  belt,  of  which 
this  is  the  western  extremity,  sweeps  then  in  a  north-western  direction 
some  300  miles  wide  along  the  course  of  the  two  Saskatchewan 
Rivers,  and  forward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  West,  embracing 
an  area  of  at  least  200,000,000  acres,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  to- 
day an  untouched  prairie  of  the  richest  description. 

The  Red  River  has  its  source  in  several  lakes  situated  on  the  high 
land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  other  lakes  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  being  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  running  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  others  again  being  drained  by  the  St. 
Louis,  which,  running  west  to  Lake  Superior,  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence.  So  closely  contiguous 
are  the  head  waters  of  these  three  great  hydrographic  systems,  that 
surveys  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  unite  them  all  into  one  magni- 
ficent internal  navigation,  which  would  thus  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  plateau  in  which  they  all  take  their  rise  is  by  no  means  moun- 
tainous, the  summit  level  of  the  canal  would  only  be  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  the  length  of  artificial  channel  to  construct  would 
be  but  sixty-three  miles,  to  connect  an  available  navigation  of  over 
20,000  miles  already  in  use  on  the  three  great  fluvial  systems  of  the 
continent. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  least  developed  of  the  three, 
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issues  primarily  from  Elbow  Lake,  in  the  west  of  Minnesota,  one  of 
this  lacustrine  group,  running  at  first  in  a  south-west  direction 
through  a  beautiful  chain  of  lakes  disposed  on  the  stream,  like  beads 
upon  a  string,  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sioux  Wood  Kiver, 
the  outlet  of  Lac  Traverse,  the  united  course  of  the  two  being  then 
generally  north  till  it  empties  its  muddy  waters  into  the  basin  of 
Lake  Winnepeg,  where  its  four  outlets  are  rapidly  creating  a  series  of 
deltas,  the  increase  of  which  in  the  future  bids  fair  to  interfere  with 
the  navigation  of  this  important  inland  sea.  The  course  of  the  Eed 
Kiver  is  extremely  tortuous,  so  that  its  estimated  length  of  665 
miles  is  more  than  double  the  distance  between  its  source  and  its 
mouth  in  a  direct  line,  and  of  this  total  length  500  miles  is  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  At  the  new  town  of  Winnepeg,  the  capital  of  the  British 
province  of  Manitoba!),  halfway  between  the  international  boundary 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Eed  Kiver,  the  Assiniboine,  which  is  wholly  in 
Canada,  comes  in  from  the  west,  having  a  length  of  600  miles,  of 
which  300  are  navigable,  whilst  other  affluents  to  both  make  up  alto- 
gether a  length  of  over  2,000  miles  of  large-sized  rivers,  of  which  half 
is  navigable  for  steamboats. 

From  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise,  an  immense 
immigration  last  year  set  in  to  this  favoured  district.  Minnesota 
has  long  been  known  as  probably  the  best  wheat-growing  district  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  progress,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  has  been  most  marvellous ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  Red  Kiver,  and  its  distance,  have  so  far 
been  a  drawback  either  to  settlers  getting  into  the  country  or  agri- 
cultural products  coming  out;  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
commencing  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in- 
tended ultimately  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  became  involved  in 
financial  embarrassment,  and  ultimately  broke  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  depression  in  business,  but  luckily  not 
before  the  section  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  River  was  nearly 
completed.  Another  equally  unfortunate  railway,  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific,  had  opened  for  traffic  before  its  collapse,  a  communication 
between  St.  Paul,  already  included  in  the  railway  system  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  Northern  Pacific,  giving  between  them  a  continuous 
but  somewhat  indirect  communication  between  St.  Paul,  the  enter- 
prising capital  of  Minnesota,  and  the  then  little  appreciated  Red  River. 
This  was  in  1873.  Since  then  Canada  has  established  a  firm  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Manitobah  ;  the  city  of  Winnepeg  has  sprung 
up  from  an  Indian  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  be  a  nicely 
built  town  of  8,000  inhabitants ;  steamers  have  been  introduced  into 
the  two  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  at  her  wharves  ;  and  since  last 
year  a  daily  line  of  steamers  offers  a  continuous  steam  communication 
between  Winnepeg  the  British,  and  St.  Paul  the  American,  capital 
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of  these  respective  provinces,  superseded  in  November  last  by 
a  continuous  railway,  460  miles  long,  between  the  two  cities. 
Besides  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Eailways, 
several  other  similar  corporations  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  have  been  subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government,  with 
large  grants  of  public  lands  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their 
respective  undertakings.  These  railway  lands  have  generally  been 
given  in  alternate  blocks  or  townships  of  six  miles  square,  so  that  each 
railway  block  is  surrounded  on  each  side  by  Government  land,  which 
on  certain  and  generally  very  easy  terms  can  be  acquired  by  actual 
settlers.  Both  the  Government  and  the  companies  have  opened  offices 
in  different  sections,  and  a  regular  departmental  establishment  to 
regulate  the  disposal  of  these  lands,  and  the  railways,  by  advertisement 
and  other  inducements,  have  spared  no  exertions  to  draw  attention  to 
the  domain  which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  to  this  joint  system  of  ownership  and  land  selling  the 
rapid  peopling  of  the  North-western  States  of  the  Union  has  been 
principally  due.  But  the  present  immigration,  especially  perhaps 
to  Minnesota,  is  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  of  these 
States,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  rush  for  railroad  and  public  lands 
beyond  any  precedent.  The  offices  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St. 
Paul  and  Sioux  City,  and  other  railways  with  land  to  dispose  of, 
are  daily  crowded  with  applicants  for  the  purchase  of  these  new 
wheat-fields,  whilst  the  Government  offices  are  literally  besieged  by 
claimants  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  in  a  manner 
surpassing  all  previous  experience,  even  of  the  great  immigration 
rush  from  1854  to  1857.  The  railways  have  been  compelled  to  alter 
and  increase  their  train  accommodation  to  supply  the  new  demands 
made  upon  them  for  travelling,  and  to  extend  and  improve  their  loco- 
motive and  other  facilities  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  new  and 
unprepared -for  traffic. 

This  influx  of  people  began  about  October  of  1877,  just  after  the 
magnificent  harvest  of  that  year  had  been  gathered,  and  the  despon- 
dency which  had  weighed  over  the  farming  interests  in  consequence 
of  several  successive  locust  visitations  had  been  followed  by  a 
reactionary  feeling  of  hope  and  confidence.  During  the  three 
months  ending  the  30th  of  November  1877,  the  different  land  offices 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  Minnesota  disposed  of  429,467 
acres,  and  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  sales  of  the  year  were  in 
the  four  months  ending  the  3 1  st  of  December,  the  total  sales  during 
that  period  being  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  -Besides  the  Government  sales  of  the  three 
months  specified,  the  railway  companies  sold  in  the  same  time 
539,136  acres  of  land  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  this  being  exclusive 
of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peters  Railway,  which  made  no  return.  In 
all,  over  a  million  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  to  actual  settlers  in 
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the  two  Ked  River  States  in  these  three  months,  and  most  of  it  in  the 
immediate  watershed  of  that  river. 

The  winter,  mild  as  it  was,  proved  unfavourable  for  land  hunting 
and  exploring,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  still  flowed,  though  with 
diminished  volume,  till  March  1878,  when  it  rose  again  to  a  flood,  the 
extent  of  which  still  increasing  bids  fair  to  overshadow  all  previous 
immigration  movements,  and  to  revolutionise  the  position  and  impor- 
tance of  these  North-western  States.  For  the  three  months  ending 
April  1,  1878,  the  sales  of  the  undermentioned  land  offices  in  Western 
Minnesota  were  as  follow : — 

Entries  Acres 

Worthington 542  66,061 

Benson 1,029  141,619 

NewUlm 696  86,696 

Redwood  Falls 535  68,605 

Detroit 575  83,512 

Fergus  Falls 394  50,722 

3,771          497,215 

The  land  office  in  Dakota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  just 
across  the  Red  River  boundary,  alone  disposed  of  350,000  acres  in 
these  three  months,  usually  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  The 
general  summary  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1878,  in  this 
district  of  Minnesota,  was  as  follows  : — 

Acres 

Sales  by  Northern  Pacific  Railway 119,300 

„      St.  Paul  and  Pacific 120,356 

„       St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  about     ....  56,000 

„      Western  Minnesota  Land  Offices  ....  497,215 

„      Fayo  Land  Office,  estimated          ....  415,000 


1,207,871 

These  actual  sales  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  do  not 
include  purchases  of  large  tracts  by  colonies  under  contract  or  in 
course  of  negotiation,  and  exclusive  of  these,  which  have  been  very 
large,  the  sales  of  the  seven  months  ending  March  31,  1878,  by  the 
United  States  Grovernment,  and  the  railways  in  Minnesota  and 
Northern  Dakota,  have  been  about  2,550,000  acres  for  actual  and 
immediate  settlement. 

To  throw  further  light  upon  this  marvellous  movement  and  to 
explain  more  forcibly  than  by  dry  figures  the  change  that  is  taking 
place,  the  present  position  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  the  collapse 
of  the  well-known  banking-house  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  the  financial 
agents  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  led  to  the  bankruptcy  and  complete 
stoppage  of  all  works  of  construction  on  that  unfortunate  line  of  road. 
The  preference  stock  of  the  railway,  the  principal  description  of 
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security  on  the  market,  became  then  valueless,  there  was  no  sale  for 
it,  and,  although  nominally  quoted  at  ten  cents  in  the  dollar,  it  was 
useless  to  offer  it  in  the  market.  The  land  sales  of  the  railway  are 
now  made  principally  for  this  preferred  stock,  which  the  company 
accept  at  par  in  purchase  of  their  land.  In  1877  they  sold  270,996 
acres  at  a  little  over  11.  sterling  per  acre,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
paid  for  in  this  scrip,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1878  119,300 
acres  have  been  sold  to  230  purchasers  at  from  16s.  to  30s.  per  acre  ; 
but  the  scrip  in  the  meantime  appreciated  considerably  in  value,  and 
in  the  middle  of  1878  could  scarcely  be  bought  at  20  per  cent,  of  its 
face  value.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  demand  for  the  securities  of 
the  road,  and  the  increased  traffic  brought  upon  it,  revivified  this  till 
lately  stagnant  enterprise.  The  influence  is  being  felt  in  every  pulse 
of  social  and  commercial  life,  values  are  advancing,  trade  has  revived, 
money  is  plentiful,  energy  and  confidence  are  being  restored.  In 
1871  there  was  scarcely  a  settlement  along  its  route  either  in  Dakota 
or  the  Bed  Kiver  valley.  In  1872  the  road  was  partially  opened,  its 
business  being  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  its  own  employes, 
materials  for  the  extension  of  the  road,  and  for  the  wants  of  the  few 
pioneer  settlers  who  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  construction  parties. 
At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  after  labouring 
under  all  the  embarrassments  of  its  failure  and  suspension,  and  the 
stagnation  of  business  all  over  the  country,  the  whole  aspect  of  its 
affairs  brightened,  the  district  it  traverses  is  enlivened  by  the 
influx  of  settlers,  whose  houses,  stores,  schools,  churches,  and  other 
appliances  of  civilised  life  are  dotting  the  surface  in  all  directions, 
and  during  the  past  year  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  opened  for  cultivation,  and  65,000  souls  have  been  brought  into 
the  country,  to  which  hundreds  are  being  added  every  day.  The 
general  business  of  the  road  is  being  increased  and  developed  in 
corresponding  proportion,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1878 
the  traffic,  which  in  1877  produced  #78,717,  increased  to  #139,319, 
or  77  per  cent.,  whilst  the  passengers  rose  in  number  from  4,298 
to  10,746,  showing  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.  The  experience 
of  other  railways  in  the  same  district  is  similar.  The  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific,  which  is  a  north  and  south  line,  opened  recently 
their  branch  to  St.  Vincent,  the  American  border  town  opposite 
to  Emerson  on  the  British  side,  this  line  with  the  Pembina  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  forming  the  through  international  route 
between  Winnepeg  and  St.  Paul.  The  announcement  that  this  line 
would  be  opened  in  November  last  produced  a  rush  for  land  in  that 
direction,  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1878  73,960  acres 
were  sold  on  the  branch  in  addition  to  44,356  on  the  main  line. 
This  land  sold  for  an  average  of  26s.  per  acre,  the  receipts  from  this 
source  having  been  nearly  150,000^.,  which  has  been  almost  sufficient 
for  the  expenses  in  constructing  and  equipping  the  railway.  The 
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income  from  traffic  during  the  same  three  months  was  $41,660  in 
1877,  and  nearly  $70,000  last  year,  and  the  receipts  from  both 
sources  are  not  only  enabling  these  companies  to  push  on  the 
extension  of  these  railways,  but  to  wipe  out  their  old  indebted- 
ness. 

So  much  for  the  American  side  :  enormous  as  the  influx  of  im- 
migrants and  the  development  of  Northern  Minnesota  have  been,  it'is 
nothing  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  Manitobah  across  the  Canadian 
boundary.  This  rush  could  only  take  place  on  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation, but  as  soon  as  the  season  opened,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  influx  of  immigration  added  about  400  persons  per  day 
to  the  population  of  the  province.  In  1876,  the  total  sales  of 
land  to  807  settlers  were  153,535  acres;  in  1877,  the  sales  to  2,283 
applicants  amounted  to  400,423  acres ;  and  to  the  Slst^of  October, 
1877,  the  total  land  sales  in  the  province  from  its  commencement 
amounted  to  1,392,368  acres  to  8,648  applicants.  In  April  of  1878 
the  Emerson  land  office  alone  disposed  of  52,960  acres,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  May  30,400  acres  were  appropriated.  Emerson  is 
on  the  American  boundary  immediately  north  of  the  line,' and  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  Winnepeg,  which  is  the  principal  land  office 
for  the  Dominion.  From  the  influx  of  population  and  the  rate  of 
sales  just  referred  to,  it  appears  that  about  3,000,000  acres  of  wheat 
land  were  allotted  last  year  to  actual  settlers  in  this  province  of 
Canada  alone,  and  when  the  rail  communication  is  complete  the  rush 
of  immigration  and  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  land  into  cultivation 
bid  fair  to  be  something  beyond  all  previous  experience. 

Another  most  important  point  is  the  character  of  the  immigration 
now  going  on,  and  this  again  shows  a  marked  difference  and  im- 
provement upon  former  years.  Most  of  the  new-comers  are  not  the 
idlers  and  poverty-stricken  offscourings  of  Europe,  but  well-to-do 
farmers  from  the  older  States  and  settlements,  from  Northern  Iowa, 
from  Wisconsin,  and  other  of  the  newer  States  of  the  Union,  but 
old  in  comparison  to  this ;  from  Canada,  and  especially  from  the 
best  parts  of  Ontario,  and  from  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts 
of  the  older  provinces.  These  are  men  principally  who  have  sold 
their  old  farms  at  high  prices,  who  are  accustomed  to  pioneer  life, 
and  who  have  brought  their  experience  and  the  families  they  have 
raised  in  the  old  homestead  to  these  newer  fields,  possibly  to  go  again 
further  west  when  these  lands  are  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  and 
brought  into  good  cultivation.  Nearly  all  of  the  new  arrivals  are  of 
a  class  far  in  advance  of  the  immigration  of  former  years,  and  they 
include  a  great  number  of  men  with  capital  and  experience  who  are 
going  into  Western  farming  with  all  modern  appliances  and  ample 
means  as  the  most  promising  speculation  of  the  day.  The  dominant 
nationalities  settling  on  the  Minnesota  farms  are  Americans,  Scandi- 
navians and  Canadians  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  Americans 
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are  nearly  all  from  Southern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  all  wheat-growing  districts,  and  many  of  these  settlers 
were  pioneers  in  those  States  when  these  lands  were  new  and  unknown, 
who  have  sold  the  farms  they  originally  made  out  of  the  prairie  for 
25  or  30  dollars  per  acre,  and,  moving  to  this  new  North- West  with 
the  money  and  experience  they  have  accumulated,  are  buying  land  at 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  price  they  have  received  for  their 
old  place,  and  will  make  in  five  or  six  years  farms  twice  as  valuable 
as  those  they  have  left. 

The  secret  of  all  this  is  the  knowledge,  that  seems  to  have  been 
only  lately  arrived  at,  that  farming  is  profitable,  and  that  it  pays  to 
4  make  land.'  Farming  is  less  exposed  to  vicissitudes  than  any 
ordinary  business,  and  the  depression,  when  it  comes,  is  lese  disastrous 
and  more  easily  evaded.  There  is  really  no  better  investment  than 
wheat-raising,  and  a  prairie  farm  once  brought  under  cultivation  will 
always  have  a  surplus,  however  disastrous  external  matters  may  be. 
Capitalists  now  going  into  these  large  farming  speculations  have  gone 
into  it  after  careful  calculation  as  a  business  that  offers  the  very  best 
return  for  their  money,  and  a  certainty  that  at  least  there  will  be  no 
bad  debts  ;  that  Nature,  however  she  may  occasionally  disappoint  an 
over-sanguine  speculator,  will  average  all  right,  and  that  the  surplus 
after  any  partial  failure  will  still  net  something  tangible,  the  prin- 
cipal being  always  intact  and  the  interest  tolerably  secure.  The 
experience  of  some  sharp  experimenters  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux 
Railway  lands  in  large  blocks,  say  from  600  to  3,000  acres,  is,  that 
a  crop  of  No.  1  hard  Minnesota  wheat  can  be  got  into  the  railway 
elevators  at  a  cost  of  from  7-^  to  8£  dollars  (say  under  21.  sterling) 
per  acre,  including  fall  ploughing,  seed-sowing,  harvesting,  thrashing, 
hauling  to  the  railway,  depreciation  of  land  and  machinery,  wear  and 
tear,  and  interest  on  capital  employed.  Ten  bushels  of  wheat  at 
75  to  85  cents  per  bushel  pays,  therefore,  all  these  expenses,  and 
twenty  bushels  more  per  acre  (which  is  still  under  the  general  pro- 
duction from  the  first  crop)  pays  for  the  land,  preliminary  expenses, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  prairie  ready  for  the  farming  operations 
that  follow.  Thus  30  bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  first  crop  clears  all 
outlay  up  to  that  time,  returns  the  capital  invested,  and  leaves  a 
first-rate  fenced  farm  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  for  succeeding 
ultural  employment.  All  over  30  bushels  is  a  profit  after 
capital  and  interest  have  been  restored,  the  farm  paid  for  and  made 
within  a  year;  and  yet  this  land  produces  often  40  and  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  leaving  21.  and  3Z.  per  acre  profit  over  all  expenses  and 
outlay  both  for  capital  and  revenue.  Where  else  is  there  a  business 
that  in  twelve  months  repays  all  advances  of  its  purchase  and  esta- 
blishment, and  leaves  as  a  profit  a  money  return  and  plant  worth 
four  times  the  original  outlay  ?  It  is  this  enormous  profit  that  is 
bringing  so  many  heavy  capitalists  into  the  ranks  of  this  novel 
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immigration,  and  inducing  men  who  have  already  worked  themselves 
into  a  good  position  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  amenities  of  a  settled 
life,  and  embark  once  more  in  pioneer  farming.  A  number  of  farms 
in  all  the  districts  alluded  to  broke  up  last  year  from  500  to 
1,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  alone  expected 
that  not  less  than  125,000  acres  of  wheat  would  be  gathered,  and 
that  that  quantity  will  be  at  least  doubled  during  the  present  season. 
Instances  are  numerous  of  large  profits  being  made  in  wheat  farming. 
A  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  quoted  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  having 
had  in  1877  8,000  acres  under  wheat,  which  yielded  him  all  round 
25  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  over  200,000  bushels.  His  total  outlay  for 
seed,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  threshing  was  under  2l.  per  acre, 
leaving  him  a  margin  of  over  3£.,  or  24,OOOL  on  his  8,000  acres. 
Last  year  he  had  12,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  all  in  wheat. 
This  was  in  Minnesota ;  but  north  of  the  Canadian  line  they  get  a 
much  larger  yield  than  this,  and  in  twenty-seven  miles  along  the 
Assiniboine  Eiver  in  1877  over  400,000  bushels  were  harvested  that 
averaged  considerably  over  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  North- 
western provinces  of  Canada  wheat  often  produces  40  and  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  in  South  Minnesota  20  bushels  is  the  average  crop, 
in  Wisconsin  only  14,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  1 5.  The  fact  esta- 
blished by  climatologists  that  the  cultivated  plants  yield  the  greatest 
products  near  the  northernmost  limit  at  which  they  grow,  is  fully 
illustrated  in  the  productions  of  the  Canadian  territories ;  and  the 
returns  from  Prince  Albert  and  other  new  settlements  on  the 
Saskatchewan  show  a  yield  of  40  bushels  of  spring  wheat  to  the 
acre,  averaging  63  Ibs.  to  the  bushel,  whilst  one  exceptional  field 
showed  68  Ibs.  to  the  bushel,  and  another  lot  of  2,000  bushels 
weighed  66  Ibs.,  producing  respectively  46  and  42J-  Ibs.  of  dressed 
flour  to  the  bushel  of  wheat.  In  southern  latitudes  the  warm  spring 
developes  the  juices  of  the  plants  too  rapidly.  They  run  into  stalk  and 
leaf,  to  the  detriment  of  the  seed.  Corn  maize,  for  example,  in  the 
West  Indies  runs  often  thirty  feet  high,  but  it  produces  only  a  few 
grains  at  the  bottom  of  a  spongy  cob  too  coarse  for  human  food. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  ascertained  results  in  this  new  North- 
West  seem  to  prove  that  its  soil  possesses  unusually  prolific  powers. 
In  1877  carefully  prepared  reports  were  made  by  thirty-four  diffe- 
rent settlements,  and  although  lessened  in  many  cases  by  circum- 
stances local  and  exceptional — as,  for  instance,  a  series  of  very  heavy 
rain-storms  which  caught  the  wheat  just  as  it  was  ripening — the 
yields  per  acre  were  :  of  wheat,  from  25  to  35  bushels,  with  an 
average  of  32£ ;  barley,  from  40  to  50,  average  42| ;  oats,  40  to  60, 
average  51  ;  peas  averaged  32J,  potatoes  229,  and  turnips  662 
bushels  per  acre.  Individual  cases  were  enumerated  of  100  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre,  barley  as  high  as  60  bushels,  and  weighing  from  50 
to  55  Ibs.  per  bushel.  Potatoes  have  yielded  as  high  as  600  bushel? 
VOL.  VI.— No.  29.  C 
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to  the  acre,  and  of  a  quality  unsurpassed,  as  are  all  the  root-crops. 
Turnips  have  yielded  1,000  bushels  to  the  acre,  700  being  common, 
whilst  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery  grow  to  an  enormous  size  and 
of  excellent  quality  and  flavour. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  immigration  that  is  taking  place  into 
this  new  district  as  to  its  extent  and  character,  and  got  an  insight 
into  its  agricultural  capabilities  per  acre,  let  us  try  to  arrive  next  at 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  territory,  which  but  nine  years  since  was 
the  property  of  '  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading 
into  the  Hudson's  Bay,'  and  whose  charter,  granted  in  1669  to  Prince 
Rupert  and  nineteen  other  gentlemen,  made  them  despotic  rulers 
over  half  a  continent  on  the  easy  terms  that  two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers  should  be  paid  to  the  sovereign  whenever  he  should  come 
into  the  district.  This  enormous  territory  thus  easily  disposed  of, 
and  the  value  of  which  for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes  is  unsur- 
passed, the  last  and  best  acquisition  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
comprises,  as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  2,984,000  square  miles, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  international 
boundary  contains  2,933,600  square  miles.  Including  the  older 
portions  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  maritime  provinces,  Canada 
measures  3,346,681  square  miles,  whilst  all  Europe  contains 
3,900,000.  Well  may  the  Times,  in  reviewing  Lord  Dufferin's 
speech  at  Winnepeg  (November  28,  1877),  say  : 

"VVe  have  hitherto  had  scarcely  any  notion  at  all  of  British  America  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  terraqueous  region  "between  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Arctic.  In  the  maps  it  looks  all  a  mere  wilderness  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  which  life  would  be  intolerable,  and  escape  impossible.  The  succession  of 
enormous  distances  and  strange  surprises  through  which  Lord  Duiferin  takes  his 
hearers  reads  more  like  a  voyage  to  a  newly  discovered  satellite  than  one  to  a 
region  hitherto  regarded  simply  as  the  fag-end  of  America  and  a  waste  bit  of  the 
world. 

The  late  Hon.  William  Seward,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  States,  thus  writes  his  impressions  of  Canada : 

Hitherto,  in  common  with  most  of  my  countrymen,  as  I  suppose,  I  have  thought 
Canada  a  mere  strip  lying  north  of  the  United  States,  easily  detached  from  the 
parent  State,  but  incapable  of  sustaining  itself,  and  therefore  ultimately,  nay  right 
soon,  to  be  taken  on  by  the  Federal  Union,  without  materially  changing  or  affect- 
ing its  own  development.  I  have  dropped  the  opinion  as  a  national  conceit.  I  see 
in  British  North  America,  stretching  as  it  does  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  its  wheat-fields  of  the  West,  its  invaluable  fisheries,  and 
its  mineral  wealth,  a  region  grand  enough  for  the  seat  of  a  great  empire. 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  equidistant 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  midway  in  the 
other  direction  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  lies  the  low  depres- 
sion of  Lake  Winnepeg,  300  miles  long,  50  to  60  miles  wide — the 
future  Black  Sea  of  Canada.  Its  shape  is  roughly  a  parallelogram 
lying  north  and  south ;  at  three  of  its  four  corners  it  receives  the 
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waters  of  a  large  river,  the  main  trunk  of  a  hundred  smaller  ones  ;  at 
the  remaining  north-east  angle,  a  fourth  and  larger  river,  the  Dar- 
danelles of  the  system,  conveys  the  accumulated  waters  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This  Lake  Winnepeg 
receives  the  drainage  of  the  future  wheat-field  of  the  world.  The 
Eed  Kiver  of  the  North,  with  its  affluents,  the  Assiniboine,  the 
Qu'appelle,  the  Red  Lake  Kiver,  the  Souris,  and  a  score  of  others,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  it  through  the  grass-covered  deltas  at  the 
south-west  angle.  At  the  south-east,  and  only  twenty-five  miles 
distant  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  large  impetuous  river  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  freshwater  sea  into  which  it  rushes  pours  its 
wild  majestic  flood  from  the  Lawrencian  highlands  which  separate 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  that  seek  Lake  Winnepeg.  In  Lord  Dufferin's  speech  at 
the  capital  of  Manitobah,  he  describes  so  felicitously  this  noble  river 
that  any  more  meagre  description  than  his  appears  almost  pre- 
sumptuous. After  describing  the  route  of  the  traveller  from  Lake 
Superior  up  the  Kamamstaguia,  over  the  height  of  land,  down  the 
beautiful  Rainy  River  into  the  lovely  Lake  of  the  Woods — 

For  the  last  eighty  miles  of  his  voyage  (he  says)  he  will  be  consoled  by  sailing 
through  a  succession  of  land-locked  channels,  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery,  whilst 
it  resembles,  certainly  excels,  the  far-famed  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
From  this  lacustrine  Paradise  of  sylvan  beauty  we  are  able  at  once  to  transfer  our 
friend  to  the  Winnepeg,  a  river  whose  existence  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  is 
in  itself  one  of  Nature's  most  delightful  miracles,  so  beautiful  and  varied  are  its  rocky 
banks,  its  tufted  islands  ;  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is  the  volume  of  its  waters,  the 
extent  of  their  lake-like  expansions,  and  the  tremendous  power  of  their  rapids. 

The  Winnepeg,  in  its  short  but  picturesque  course  of  125  miles 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  falls  500  feet,  and,  though  not  navigable 
in  consequence  for  steamers,  was  for  over  two  centuries  the  route  by 
which  all  the  trade  of  the  interior  continent  was  conducted  by  the 
great  fur  companies  from  and  to  their  depots  at  Mackinaw  and 
Montreal.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  itself  is  a  noble  expanse  of  water, 
and  with  its  2,000  islands  offers  some  lovely  places  for  settlement. 
At  the  outlet  to  the  river  an  Icelandic  colony  has  been  lately  formed, 
and  its  Indian  name  Keewatin  has  been  attached  now  to  the  whole 
province,  which  covers  the  area  between  the  old  province  of  Ontario 
and  Manitobah,  the  pioneer  of  the  new  Western  Provinces.  From 
Keewatin  village  the  Pacific  Railway  is  fast  approaching  completion 
to  Winnepeg,  113  miles,  and  a  large  side-wheel  steamer  will  meet 
the  railway  when  it  strikes  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  continue  the 
communication,  going  east  through  the  lake  and  Rainy  River  to 
Alberton,  120  miles  from  Keewatin.  Here  the  Government  are  now 
constructing  a  dam  and  locks,  which  when  complete  will  extend  the 
navigation  80  miles  further,  through  Rainy  Lake  to  the  Sturgeon 
Falls  of  its  main  affluent.  Between  Alberton  and  Lake  Superior  the 
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different  navigable  reaches  and  lakes  have  been  supplied  with   alto- 
gether  ten  small  steamers,  which,   connected  by  good   roads,  form 
what  is  called  the  Dawson  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winne- 
peg,  by  which  emigrants  from  Canada  have  found  their  way  into  the 
territories  of  the  North- West.     This  is  the  body  of  water  that  falls 
into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Lake  Winnepeg.     Passing  now  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the   same  inland  reservoir,  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers  being  diagonally  across  the  lake,  about  275  miles  apart,  we 
find  another  great  river,  the  Danube  of  North  America,  stretching  its 
long   twofold  channel,  each    1,000  miles  in  length,  to   the  foot  of 
the   Rocky   Mountains   of  the   West.     This   is   the  Saskatchewan, 
whose  two  arms  or  branches,  rising  not  very  far  asunder  in  the  great 
backbone  of  the   continent,   gradually   diverge   until   the   distance 
between  them  is  over  300  miles,  and  then  converging  up  finally  join  at 
a  point  773  miles  from  the  source  of  the  north  branch  and  810  by 
the  south  branch,  from  whence  the  united  stream  runs  282  miles  to 
its  debouchure  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  making  the  total  length  from  the 
lake  1,054  miles  by  one  branch,  and   1,092  by  the  other,  to  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Both  these  rivers  run  their  whole 
length  through  the  prairie  land  of  the  North- West,  and  it  is  from 
isolated   settlements   on   these   rivers,   such   as   Prince   Albert   and 
Carlton,  that  the  largest  returns  of  agricultural  yields  have  been 
received.     Both  rivers  are  navigable  throughout,  excepting  the  3J 
miles  near  the  mouth,  where  the  river  passes  over  rapids  and  falls  of 
a  total  height  of  44  feet  into  the  lake.     Last  year  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  constructed  a  tramway  four  miles  long  to  overcome  these 
obstructions,  and  they  also  placed  a  steamer,  the  'Northcote,'at  the  head 
of  this  tramway,  which  during  the  season  made  five  double  trips  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  to  Carlton,  550  miles,  and  one  trip  up  to  Edmonton, 
over  1,000  miles  from  the  lake  along  the  north  branch.     Last  season 
a  second  steel  steamer  was  placed  on  the  river,  and  during  the  year 
the  navigation  of  both   branches  was  thoroughly  tested.     The  two 
Saskatchewans  drain  what  is  especially  known  as  the  '  fertile  belt,' 
containing  not  less  than  90,000,000  acres  of  as  fine  wheat  land  as  can 
be  found  in  any  country. 

Such  are  the  three  main  rivers  that  pour  their  accumulated 
waters  into  Lake  Winnepeg,  all  of  them  of  a  size  and  capacity  which 
in  Europe  would  class  them  as  first-class  rivers.  Their  united  length, 
with  their  most  important  affluents,  is  not  less  than  10,000  miles,  of 
which  certainly  4,000  are  available  for  steam  navigation.  The  outlet 
of  this  magnificent  and  comprehensive  water  system  is  the  large  but 
little  known  Nelson,  which,  issuing  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
lake,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay.  This  river — 
broad,  deep,  first-class  in  every  respect — may  have  probably  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  prospects  of  all  this  northern  section 
of  America.  Lake  Winnepeg  is  700  feet  above  ocean  level ;  as  far 
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as  known  the  Nelson  has  neither  rock,  nor  shoal,  nor  excessive  rapid 
to  interfere  with  its  navigation  by  properly  constructed  steamers.  Its 
even  gradual  slope  of  twenty  inches  to  the  mile  is  not  more  than  is 
constantly  and  safely  worked  on  other  American  rivers.  The  Upper 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone,  with  far  worse  water  to  contend  with,  were 
constantly  navigated  in  1877  by  twenty-seven  steamers  ;  whilst  the 
old  Danube  at  its  Iron  Grate  has  water  quite  as  strong  to  contend 
with,  and  not  half  the  breadth  and  depth  of  water  for  a  vessel  to  pick 
her  way  in.  The  question  remains  to  be  solved  whether  this  river  is 
really  available  or  not  for  ocean  steamers  to  work  through  to  the 
lake  above,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  lake  steamers  can  be  trusted  to 
bring  their  cargoes  down  with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  reascend 
again.  The  outlet  of  Nelson  River  on  salt  water  forms  itself  a  fine 
natural  safe  harbour,  a  mile  wide,  and  with  any  depth  of  water.  It 
is  called  Port  Nelson,  and  not  very  far  from  it  is  the  old  York 
Factory,  for  a  long  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  from  which,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  from  two 
to  five  vessels  have  annually  sailed  for  England,  and  not  unfrequently 
under  the  convoy  of  a  man-of-war.  Port  Nelson,  although  situated 
in  93°  of  west  longitude,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  is 
eighty  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York  is.  For  four 
certainly,  probably  for  five,  months  in  the  year  it  is  as  clear  of  ice  as 
any  other  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports.  There  is  no  question  about 
its  accessibility  for  ordinary  ocean  steamers  from  June  to  October, 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  proved  whether  these  same  vessels  cannot 
force  their  way  up  the  great  Nelson  River,  and  load  their  cargoes 
directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Red  River,  or  the 
Winnepeg,  in  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  this  great  wheat-field  of 
the  North- West,  where  200,000,000  acres  now  await  the  advent  of 
the  farmer  to  be  rapidly  brought  into  cultivation. 

At  the  present  rate  of  immigration  and  the  rapid  reclamation  of 
this  easily  cultivated  land,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  within  the 
next  two  years  2,000,000  acres  of  this  prairie  will  be  under  wheat 
cultivation,  and  this  probably  will  be  doubled  within  five  years  from 
the  present  time.  This  means  an  addition  to  the  wheat  products  of 
the  world  of  100,000,000  bushels,  which  may  be  increased  almost 
indefinitely.  The  exports  of  all  America  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  llth  of  September,  1877,  to  the  llth  of  May,  1878— that 
is,  the  eight  shipping  months — from  Boston,  New  York,  Montreal, 
and  all  Eastern  and  Canadian  ports,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
2nd  of  the  month,  were  as  under  : — 

Flour  .    ' 1,427,584  barrels 

Wheat 44,516,823  bushels 

Maize  Corn          ....     45,312,427       „ 

which,  with  some   other   cereals,  may   be   put   down   as   equal   to 
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100,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  which,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  more 
than  may  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years  to  be  the  annual 
production  of  this  new  wheat-field  of  the  Winnepeg  watershed.  Even 
last  year  the  volume  of  cereals  going  forward  was  considerably  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity.  From  the  1st  of  January  1878  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  grain  at  the  principal  Western  depots  were  50  per 
cent,  in  advance  of  those  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  most 
noticeable  increase  was  in  wheat,  which  was  more  than  doubled  in 
quantity. 

The  corn  export  of  Russia  during  1877,  notwithstanding  the 
closing  of  the  southern  ports,  amounted  to  188,625,000  bushels,  or 
42,567,000  more  than  in  1876.  The  large  increase  was  in  shipments 
from  the  Baltic,  which  were  94,387,000  in  1877  against  57,724,000 
in  1876.  This  is  the  largest  yield  from  Russia  for  some  years,  but  it 
is  only  the  product  of  4  per  cent,  of  the  Winnepeg  wheat-field. 

The  total  importation  of  wheat  has  not  averaged  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  reducing  flour  to  its  equivalent  of  wheat, 
more  than  100,000,000  bushels  per  annum — the  produce  of  only 
4,000,000  acres  of  this  land,  the  sales  only  of  six  months  in  the  Red 
River  valley  alone.  The  influence  of  the  opening  up  of  this  new 
district  cannot  but  have,  therefore,  a  most  important  effect  upon  the 
supply  of  the  English  market;  it  will  make  the  mother  country 
entirely  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  form  another  bond  that  shall  draw  more  closely  together  the 
many  ties  that  already  lock  Great  Britain  to  her  largest  and  most 
promising  colony. 

T.  T.  VERNON  SMITH. 
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THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  amazement  of  the  public  would  only  be  exceeded  by  their  indig- 
nation, if,  when  the  political  revolutions  of  any  country  had  placed  a 
merchant  company  in  power,  they  were  to  publish  the  following 
decrees : 

Article  I.  Trade  is,  and  is  to  remain,  free. 

Article  II.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  by  all  companies 
but  our  own  is  prohibited. 

But  their  indignation  and  amazement  would  exceed  all  bounds, 
if  the  merchants  who  insisted  on  this  monopoly  only  aimed  at  the 
proscription  of  rivals  whose  competition  was  intolerable  because 
these  rivals  manufactured  goods  of  a  better  quality,  and  sold  them  at 
a  much  lower  rate. 

This  is,  in  two  words,  the  history  of  what  is  now  taking  place  in 
France  with  respect  to  education. 

The  Catholics  alone  know  how  to  combine  and  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  give  an  excellent  education  on  moderate  terms.  If 
liberty  is  accorded  to  them,  competition  becomes  impossible,  even  for 
the  Grovernment  itself,  and  for  M.  Jules  Ferry.  For  this  reason 
Catholic  education  is  proscribed. 

We  have  just  compared  the  great  question  which  now  agitates 
France  with  a  commercial  question  ;  and  we  think  ourselves  entitled 
to  do  so,  since  the  comparison  is  likely  to  make  the  basis  of  the 
controversy  intelligible. 

There  is  no  reason  why  instruction  and  education  should  not  be 
compared  to  commercial  goods  and  manufactures.  If  we  take  society 
as  a  whole,  the  question  can  be  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  reduced  to 
this  simple  problem :  To  find  the  institution  or  institutions  which 
will  give  children  the  best  instruction  and  education  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  In  industrial  science,  this  is  the  wrhole  question  : 
manufactures  of  the  best  quality,  of  the  largest  quantity,  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  All  the  researches  of  inventors,  the  speculations  of 
philosophers,  and  the  experiments  of  practical  men  converge  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem :  to  produce  excellent  articles,  to  produce 
them  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  In  these  three 
aphorisms  almost  the  whole  of  economic  science  is  summed  up.  They 
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also  sum  up  the  science  of  education :  taken  as  a  whole,  the  efforts 
of  a  good  Government  should  aim  at  giving  children  the  best 
possible  education,  at  educating  as  many  as  possible,  and  at  doing  so 
at  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  reactionary  Government  which  now  rules  the  destinies  of 
France  has  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  great  law  we  have  enunciated  ; 
so  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  agitation  of  public  opinion,  nor  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  nation  is  inclined  to  oppose 
a  scheme  which  implies  a  reaction  of  more  than  forty  years. 

Since  all  questions  relating  to  education  interest,  or  ought  to 
interest,  thoughtful  men  in  every  country,  a  few  words  on  the  grave 
difficulties  which  beset  France  may  be  acceptable  to  our  present 
readers.  After  a  brief  historical  summary,  we  will  examine  in 
detail  the  subjects  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 


I. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  France  resembled  that  throughout  Europe,  and  as  it  still 
continues  to  exist,  to  some  extent,  in  England.  But  since  the 
Revolution  everything  has  changed. 

Since  all  the  religious  or  civil  corporations,  to  which  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  had  been  entrusted,  were  destroyed,  it  was  necessary 
to  substitute  something  in  their  place,  and  a  scheme  was  adopted 
which  was  afterwards  called,  with  much  truth,  '  The  conscription  of 
children.'  The  Revolution  centralised  the  whole  of  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  :  from  that  time  all  schools  were  established, 
directed,  and  governed  by  the  State.  The  mode  of  teaching  was 
decided,  the  examinations  were  conducted,  by  the  State.  It  was  the 
State  which  gave  diplomas,  which  decided  on  the  merits  of  com- 
petitors, and  awarded  distinctions. 

This  was  the  order  of  things  when  Napoleon  came  into  power. 
In  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  his  wars  permitted,  his  keen 
eye  quickly  perceived  what  use  could  be  made  of  this  organisation, 
and  how  it  might  strengthen  his  despotism  and  dynasty.  He  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  impressing  his  stamp  upon  the  system,  and  in 
placing  it  in  more  intimate  connection  with  himself,  under  the  name 
of  the  University  of  France.  This  was  in  1808. 

Dating  from  this  period,  all  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  : 
primary  and  secondary  education  until  1850,  higher  education  up  to 
1875. 

The  different  Governments  which  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  the 
Restoration  and  the  Government  of  July,  since  they  succeeded  to 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  were  supported  or  directed  by  men  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Revolution  or  had  contributed  to  the  acts  of 
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Napoleon  I. — these  Governments,  we  say,  were  in  no  haste  to  surrender 
their  monopoly,  although  the  liberty  of  education  was  inscribed  in 
the  charter. 

As  far  as  primary  education  was  concerned,  however,  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  introduce  the  congregationist  element.  After 
the  Revolution,  instruction  of  the  common  people  had  fallen  so  low, 
and  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  communities  of  Christian  Brothers,  and  to  such 
religious  societies  as  had  weathered  the  storm,  and  had  been  recon- 
stituted in  conformity  with  the  Concordat  of  1802.  In  1806, 
Napoleon  spoke  as  follows  in  his  Council  of  State  (First  Seance, 
May  11):  'I  cannot  understand  the  fanaticism  with  which  some 
people  are  inspired  to  oppose  the  Brothers.  It  is  a  simple  prejudice. 
There  is  a  general  demand  for  their  re-establishment,  which  is  a  proof 
of  their  usefulness.  Equality  is  the  most  moderate  request  which 
can  be  made  by  Catholics,  for  thirty  million  of  men  are  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  three  million.' 

These  words,  spoken  by  Napoleon  seventy-three  years  ago,  are 
equally  applicable  to  our  time.  The  Catholics  of  to-day  only  make 
the  most  moderate  request  for  equality  ;  that  equality  which  M.  Jules 
Ferry  has  inscribed  upon  his  flag,  but  which  he  practises  in  a  very 
singular  manner. 

Room  for  the  religious  element  in  primary  education  was  there- 
fore given  out  of  necessity,  but  also,  perhaps,  from  a  sense  of  justice. 
This  education  was,  however,  still  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
and  all  sorts  of  precautions  were  taken  then,  as  now,  against  what 
were  called  the  encroachments  of  religious  communities.  The  in- 
vention of  what  is  called  '  1'autorisation '  was  made  with  this 
object. 

Religious  communities,  that  is,  associations  of  men  or  women, 
who  are  bound  by  the  same  rule  in  order  to  pursue  a  religious  or 
philanthropic  object  for  their  moral  perfection,  such  as  the  education 
of  children,  the  service  of  hospitals,  &c. — such  associations  have  no 
existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  simply  because  they  are  recognised 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  State  regards  them  as  individuals,  not 
as  religious  men,  bound  by  vows,  and  therefore  treats  them  as 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  State,  however,  permits  their  recognition  as  religious  com- 
munities in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to 
inspection  their  rule  of  life,  an  inventory,  of  their  possessions,  and  of 
allowing  the  Government  to  regulate  their  acquisitions,  sales,  loans, 
and  debts. 

On  these  conditions  a  religious  order,  authorised  or  recognised  by 
the  State,  is  guaranteed  the  use  of  its  property.  It  is  endowed  with 
mortmain  estates,  and  bequests  are  paid  in  annuities,  according  to 
calculations  made  by  the  finance  department.  But  while  the  State 
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guarantees  the  possessions  of  recognised  orders,  it  retains  the  super- 
vision of  them.  These  recognised  orders  cannot  buy  or  sell  to  the 
value  of  more  than  300  francs,  without  the  authority  of  the  State. 
This  interference  is  very  vexatious,  and  many  religious  communities 
prefer  to  do  without  State  recognition.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
common  rights,  they  are  organised  like  ordinary  societies,  and  with 
their  privileges  they  share  the  common  risk. 

Lawyers  are  at  issue  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
authorisation.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  commonly  thought  better  to 
dispense  with  it,  but  in  times  of  revolution  it  may  be  an  advantage. 

A  large  number  of  religious  communities  have  dispensed,  and 
still  dispense,  with  this  authorisation  ;  and  among  them  are  those  of 
most  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans. 

For  this  reason,  the  State,  which  wished  to  retain  the  monopoly  of 
teaching  in  all  its  branches,  soon  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  occupa- 
tion difficult  for  individuals  and  for  certain  societies.  The  State  could 
not  forbid  bishops  to  establish  the  special  colleges  for  the  clergy  which 
are  called  4  petits  seminaires,'  but  it  took  care  that  only  young 
men  destined  for  the  priesthood  should  be  educated  in  them.  These 
young  men  were  debarred  from  the  baccalaureat,  and  were  even 
compelled  to  adopt  an  ecclesiastical  dress  from  their  childhood. 
With  the  same  object  '  certificats  d'etude '  were  instituted ;  unau- 
thorised communities  were  not  allowed  to  open  schools,  and  a  very 
high  university  degree  was  necessary  for  the  principal  of  an  institu- 
tion. For  several  years,  candidates  for  the  baccalaureat  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  certificates,  indicating  the  colleges  in  which  they  had 
been  educated. 

These  measures — vexatious,  tyrannical,  and  despotic  as  they  were, 
and  opposed  to  the  promises  inserted  in  the  charter — provoked  the 
memorable  struggle  under  the  July  Government,  in  which  such  men 
as  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  Cochin,  Dupanloup,  and  the  whole 
French  episcopate  acquired  so  much  renovro. 

The  revolution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  by  demon- 
strating to  the  enemies  of  free  education  the  dangers  incurred  by 
society  in  general  from  this  monopoly  of  the  State. 

The  law  of  March  15,  1850,  drawn  up  by  men  like  Thiers,  Cousin, 
Dubois,  Dupanloup,  Montalembert,  de  Falloux,  &c.,  was  intended 
to  appease  and  conciliate  both  the  advocates  of  State  and  of  free 
education. 

M.  Beugnot,  who  brought  forward  the  Act  of  1850,  said :  «  The 
Republic  only  debars  the  ignorant  and  unworthy  from  the  right  of 
teaching.'  Those  who  were  held  to  be  ignorant  and  unworthy  were 
enumerated  in  articles  26,  60,  and  65,  just  as  article  8  of  the  Act  of 
1875  designated  those  who  were  not  to  take  place  in  higher  education. 

In  1850  an  amendment  was  proposed  with  the  view  of  debarring 
the  unauthorised  communities  from  primary  and  secondary  teaching. 
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This  amendment  was  opposed  by  M.  Thiers,  and  rejected  by  450 
votes  against  148  ;  that  is,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  300. 

As  for  the  law  of  1875  respecting  higher  education,  it  does 
not  even  allude  to  unauthorised  communities.  They  have,  there- 
fore, a  legal  right  to  teach,  provided  that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
morality  and  capacity  prescribed  by  the  law.  It  is  this  permission  to 
teach,  accorded  to  unauthorised  as  well  as  to  authorised  communities, 
which  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  his  party  wish  to  annul  in  his  projected 
law,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  alarms  the  advocates  of  free  educa- 
tion, and  the  Catholics  in  particular. 

M.  Jules  Ferry  wishes  to  forbid  unauthorised  communities  to 
teach.  He  even  wishes  to  go  further,  as  the  Catholics  are  fully 
aware.  He  does  not  wish  to  authorise  communities  to  teach.  He 
has  not  openly  said  so,  but  his  partisans  say  it  for  him.  One  of  them, 
Bourzat,  in  his  famous  amendment,  wrote  as  follows  in  1850 : — 

No  one  is  to  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  primary  or  secondary,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  nor  even  to  be  employed  in  teaching,  if  lie  belongs  to  a  religious 
community  which  is  not  recognised  by  the  State. 

No  religious  community  can  be  established  except  in  the  form  and  under  the 
conditions  defined  by  a  special  law. 

The  discussion  of  this  law  must  be  preceded  by  the  publication  of  the  statutes 
of  the  community,  and  their  verification  by  the  Council  of  State,  which  pronounces 
upon  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  paragraph  of  this  amendment  declares : 
You  are  not  authorised,  therefore  you  shall  not  teach  ;  while  in  the 
last  two  it  is  added :  You  wish  to  be  authorised,  but  we  shall  take 
care  not  to  authorise  you ;  or,  if  we  do,  we  shall  take  measures 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  understand  how  far  the  uneasiness  of  France  is  justi- 
fied, and  how  great  a  revolution  is  impending,  let  us  pass  from  this 
hasty  historical  summary  to  consider  the  subject  of  primary  education. 


II. 

Since  primary  education  is  intended  for  the  masses,  for  the 
working  and  indigent  classes,  it  is  certainly  the  first  to  claim  the 
attention  of  Government.  It  is  indeed  the  special  duty  of  Grovern- 
ment  to  help  and  protect  those  citizens  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
social  inequality,  are  incapable  or  less  capable  of  developing  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  needful  for  the  successful  struggle 
for  existence.  If  the  intervention  of  the  State  is  in  any  case  legiti- 
mate, it  is  so  in  this  instance,  to  satisfy  requirements  which  cannot, 
at  all  events  at  once,  be  relieved  by  charitable  societies. 

We  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  why  the  State,  as  modern 
ideas  regard  the  State,  should  be  occupied  in  questions  of  primary 
instruction  ;  that  it  should  intervene  for  the  formation  of  schools,  the 
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construction  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  and  the  salaries 
and  training  of  teachers.  The  State  alone  can  examine  and  decide 
many  of  these  questions  with  promptitude  and  certainty,  since  the 
State  alone  can  dispose  of  sufficient  resources  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  so  often  paralyse  the  best  intentions.  There  are  poor  secluded 
places,  unfavoured  by  nature,  which  would  for  ever  remain  destitute 
of  schools  and  teachers  if  the  State  had  not  come  to  their  assistance. 

But  the  transition  is  easy  from  intervention  and  control,  from 
assistance  and  participation,  to  the  exclusive  direction  and  to  absolute 
and  irresponsible  management ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  State  in 
France  has  passed  with  the  utmost  rapidity  from  one  phase  to  the  other. 
It  has  reserved  the  whole  authority  for  itself  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  is  in  all  cases  supreme.  If  any  part  has  been  allotted  to  the 
local  authorities — the  municipalities,  as  they  are  now  called — it  is  only 
that  of  consultation,  not  of  deliberation. 

Since  the  Kevolution,  which  made  an  idol  of  the  State,  and 
disregarded  family  and  paternal  rights,  the  State  has  become  all  in 
all  in  the  school ;  and  especially  in  the  most  important  matter, 
the  choice,  the  nomination,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  master.  He  is 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  prefet,  who  is  not  obliged  to  follow  the 
advice  nor  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  municipal  council. 

In  ordinary  times  and  normal  cases,  this  precaution  adopted  by 
the  law  was  wise,  since  it  guarded  the  school  from  the  caprices  and 
prejudices  by  which  local  authorities  are  often  swayed.  But  in 
troubled  times,  such  as  these  in  which  we  now  live,  times  when  party 
spirit  runs  high,  this  law  may  lead  to  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
since  it  subjects,  not  merely  one  school,  but  hundreds  of  schools,  to 
the  caprices  of  a  central,  irresponsible  power.  The  schools  which 
should,  from  their  very  nature,  be  kept  aloof  from  all  political  changes, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  the  victims  of  every  revolution ;  and  this  is  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

When  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  prefets  have  the  school- 
masters all  under  their  control,  and  that  they,  in  their  turn,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  primary 
schools  are  exposed  to  another  great  danger — the  danger  of  seeing 
their  masters  depart  from  their  only  true  function  in  order  to  become 
political  agents.  Since  the  State  has  in  every  parish  an  intelligent 
man  to  impart  science  and  education,  it  is  tempted  to  regard  him 
less  as  a  schoolmaster  than  as  an  official;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
either  from  interest  or  ambition,  is,  in  his  turn,  not  unwilling  to 
accept  this  function.  In  fact,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  both  Govern- 
ments and  teachers  in  France  have  yielded  to  the  temptation.  The 
Government  has  been  more  anxious  to  rind  faithful  and  devoted 
servants,  sharing  their  own  political  opinions,  than  well-educated, 
conscientious  teachers  of  an  irreproachable  morality.  Bonapartists 
have  sought  for  Bonapartist  schoolmasters,  and  Republicans  for 
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Kepublicans.  Instruction  and  education  have  been  subordinate  to 
politics,  have  taken  the  second  place,  and  have  only  received  a 
secondary  attention. 

It  is  evident  that  education  must  suffer  under  such  conditions, 
and  that  the  schools  on  which  politics  have  encroached  have  shared  in 
the  frequent  and  acute  crises  through  which  France  has  passed  during 
this  period. 

In  1848  the  evil  was  so  great  that  thinking  men,  men  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  clerical  tendencies,  regarded  it  as  irremediable.  M. 
Thiers,  for  example,  in  considering  the  '  Proces-Verbaux  de  la  Com- 
mission de  1'Enseignement  de  1849,'  reveals  facts  which  merit  the 
earnest  consideration  of  men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
European  society.  M.  Thiers  was  most  anxious  to  entrust  primary 
education  to  the  clergy,  and  regarded  the  40,000  teachers  in  France 
as  so  many  agents  of  an  impious  and  libertine  socialism. 

The  clergy  and  the  Catholics  did  not  accept  M.  Thiers's  offer,  but 
they  were  willing  to  combine  with  him  to  remedy  a  state  of  things 
which  was  thought  to  be  almost  desperate. 

The  law  of  March  15,  1850,  was  drawn  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  considerations — a  law  of  conciliation  and  amend- 
ment, a  law  of  decentralisation,  which  was  intended  gradually  to 
replace  the  primary  schools  under  the  influence  of  the  local  authorities, 
the  only  authorities  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Education  had  been  declared  to  be  free  by  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  The  only  conditions  demanded  of  teachers  were  those  of 
capacity  and  morality ;  and  since  there  were  special  guarantees  in 
the  case  of  the  members  of  Catholic  congregations,  their  certificate  to 
assistant  masters  was  equivalent  to  that  exacted  from  lay  school- 
masters and  mistresses.  The  letter  of  obedience,  or  certificate  of 
affiliation  to  a  religious  order,  given  by  its  superior,  was.  in  the  case 
of  a  person  teaching  in  such  congregation,  as  valid  as  the  certificate 
of  capacity  exacted  from  lay  schoolmasters  and  mistresses. 

This  was,  in  fact,  only  an  act  of  justice  and  wise  administration; 
for  every  one  admits  that  the  guarantees  offered  by  religious  societies 
of  men  or  women,  known  and  tried  for  many  years,  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  which  young  men  and  women  can  offer,  who  are 
collected  from  all  parts,  and  are  left  without  support  or  guardianship 
to  follow  their  own  good  or  evil  inclinations.  Yet  this  '  letter  of 
obedience'  provoked  loud  attacks  upon  the  congregationist  staff. 
It  was  declared  to  be  an  unfair  exemption  ;  and  the  congregationist 
masters,  who  had  only  the  letter  of  obedience,  were  said  to  be  less 
well  educated  than  their  lay  rivals,  who  were  certificated. 

The  next  step  was  to  accuse  the  Congregationists  of  obscurantist 
teaching,  and  to  regard  the  Christian  Brothers  as  'ignoramuses.' 
This  was  soon  done  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  secular  education, 
and  the  polite  epithet  of  '  ignoramus '  adorned  their  pamphlets.  It 
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was  asserted  that  the  letter  of  obedience  must  inevitably  lower  the 
standard  of  primary  education  by  the  Congregationists,  and  that 
great  social  evils  would  ensue.  But  facts  have  completely  falsified 
these  gloomy  predictions. 

Kepeated  successes  of  an  almost  uniform  kind,  and  that  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  have  triumphantly  established  the  superiority 
of  congregationist  teaching,  as  it  is  given  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  by  other  Catholic  religious 
orders.  In  Paris,  the  pupils  of  congregationist  schools  have  com- 
peted with  those  of  secular  schools,  and  the  former  have  obtained 
exhibitions  to  municipal  schools,  and  even  in  the  Lycee. 

I  subjoin  instructive  statistics  on  this  point.  They  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  who  are  occupied  with  questions  of  education. 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  the  Christian  Brothers  have  in  most 
cases  had  fewer  schools  and  fewer  pupils  than  the  secular  institutions. 
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In  1878,  out  of  339  pupils  who  were  accepted,  242  belonged  to 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  97  to  the  secular  schools,  of  which  number 
only  17  were  among  the  first  hundred. 
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In  conclusion — between  1848  and  1877,  out  of  1,445  exhibitions 
which  were  thrown  open  to  competition,  1,148  were  obtained  by 
pupils  from  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  297  by  pupils  from 
the  secular  schools.  In  the  first  case,  79-44  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
latter,  20-56. 

Can  the  examination  boards  be  accused  of  partiality?  The 
following  are  the  precautions  taken  to  secure  an  open  competition : 

AET.  5.  The  examiners  are  special  commissioners,  appointed  by  a  prefectorial 
decree. 

AET.  7.  The  examination  papers  and  subjects  for  composition  are  sent  by  the 
preset  in  a  sealed  packet  to  the  chief  examiner  when  the  competition  begins. 

AET.  8.  The  compositions  are  to  be  written  upon  paper,  with  a  label  containing 
the  name  and  surname  of  the  candidate  and  a  number  affixed,  when  the  session 
begins.  This  number  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page.  The  papers  are 
given  up  to  the  members  of  each  sub-committee  after  the  label  has  been  detached. 

AET.  9.  Each  examination  paper  is  corrected  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  were  present  while  it  was  written. 

AETS.  10  and  11.  The  examination  includes  the  following  subjects :  1.  Moral 
and  religious  instruction:  questions  of  morals,  dogma,  and  sacred  history.  2. 
Orthography  and  writing :  dictation  of  about  thirty  lines  from  some  classical 
author.  The  text  is  first  read  in  a  loud  voice,  dictated,  and  then  re-read.  3. 
Arithmetic:  questions  on  arithmetic  and  practical  geometry.  4.  The  history  of 
France :  examination  questions,  and  a  composition  on  a  given  subject.  5.  Geo- 
graphy :  elementary  questions  on  universal  geography,  and  special  questions  on  the 
geography  of  France,  such  as  the  description  of  a  region,  the  itinerary  of  a  route, 
&c.  6.  Outline  drawing:  outline  (with  scaled  ruler,  square,  and  compasses)  of 
some  drawing  on  a  given  scale,  which  would  involve  some  geometrical  construc- 
tions. 7.  Ornamental  drawing :  from  a  bas-relief  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
competitors.  8.  Writing :  which  is  included  in  the  examination  in  orthography. 
9.  Singing :  solfeggio  of  an  air,  with  modulations.1 

It  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  no  favour  has  been  shown 
to  the  Congregationists  since  1871.  Now,  out  of  490  successful 
candidates,  364  were  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  126  be- 
longed to  the  secular  schools.  And  yet  the  latter  were  more  numerous, 
and  had  for  seven  years  been  favoured  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  and  these  schools  had  received  the  sum  of  40,000,000  francs. 
These  results  vindicate  the  Congregationists  from  the  accusations 
hurled  against  them.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  quite  able  to 
compete  with  their  rivals. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  is  said,  that  the  Congregationists 
have  only  obtained  these  excellent  results  by  sacrificing  the  bulk  of 
their  pupils  to  a  small  minority,  to  which  they  devote  special  care. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  value  of  Congregationist  teaching, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  another  test,  that  of  the  '  Certificat 
d'etudes,'  established  in  1869:  a  certificate  which  M.  Greard,  the 
Director  of  Primary  Education,  defined  as  follows  in  his  report  to  the 
Prefet  de  la  Seine,  September  25,  1875 : 

1  Extract  from  the  Bulletin  de  V Instruction  Primaire. 
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If  the  competition  for  exhibitions  is  the  test  of  the  select,  the  examination  for 
certificates  is  the  test  of  average,  students.  In  the  latter  case  the  teacher  has  to 
bring  as  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  possible  to  that  standard  of  general  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  acquired  by  all  children  who  have  regularly  attended  school. 
No  special  preparation  is  necessary.  The  progress  should  be  regular,  and  accom- 
panied by  no  effort  beyond  that  of  daily  application,  which  will  enable  pupils  to 
obtain  their  certificate.  It  is  by  the  daily  labour  and  instruction  of  the  masters 
that  this  success  is  ensured.  It  was  with  this  object  that  the  certificates  were 
instituted,  and  every  year  the  result  is  more  satisfactory. 

According  to  this  definition,  other  things  being  equal,  the  superi- 
ority belongs  to  those  schools  which  obtain  the  largest  number  of 
certificates,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Ecolesla'iques 

Ecoles  congreganistes 

AXXEES 

Nombre 

Certificat 

Moyenne 

Nombn 

Certifioat 

Moyenne  par 

d'ecoles 

obtenu 

par  ecole 

d'ecoles 

obtenu 

ecole 

I860 

64 

177 

2-76 

50 

274 

5-48 

1870 

65 

264 

4-06 

54 

419 

7-76 

1871 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1872 

69 

341 

4-94 

54 

471 

8-72 

1873 

74 

322 

4-35 

54 

421 

*'!7-80 

1874 

76 

483 

6-35 

54 

601 

11-13 

1875 

81 

593 

7-32 

54 

711 

13-17 

1876 

86 

656              7-63 

54 

692 

12-81 

1877 

87 

755 

8-67 

54 

687 

12-72 

1878 

90 

852 

8-78 

54 

780 

14-44 

Total  . 

— 

4,443 

— 

— 

5,056 

— 

Now,  if  we  take  the  certificate  as  the  means  of  estimating  the  real 
value  of  a  school,  the  congregationist  schools  are  twice  as  good  as  the 
secular  schools,  since  in  the  former  the  average  number  of  certificates 
amounts  to  14-44,  while  in  the  latter  the  average  is  only  8-78. 

But  this  estimate  falls  short  of  the  truth,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
The  table  given  above  shows  that  the  secular  schools  in  Paris  have, 
between  1871-8,  increased  by  more  than  a  third.  In  1870  there 
were  only  65  schools :  now  there  are  90.  The  congregationist 
schools  have,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  stationary :  there  were  54 
in  1870,  and  there  were  54  in  1878.  Since  the  Republic  was  really 
established,  since  January  5,  1879,  two  of  these  schools  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Congregationists,  and  placed  under  secular 
management. 

Speaking  generally,  the  congregationist  schools  have  been  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  favours 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  secular  schools.  The  municipalities  allot 
the  children  to  different  schools,  and  they  have  done  what  they  could 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  Congregationists  and  send  them  to 
secular  schools.  When  an  intelligent  child  is  brought  to  the  mairie, 
it  is  quickly  despatched  to  a  secular  school.  If  the  request  is  made 
that  the  child  should  be  sent  to  the  Congregationists,  the  parent  is 
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told  that  the  school  is  full,  and  his  demand  is  only  complied  with  if 
expressed  with  great  firmness,  so  as  to  overcome  the  disinclination  of 
the  officials.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  seems  to  be  idiotic  or 
stupid,  there  is  always  room  for  him  in  the  congregationist  school, 
or,  if  not,  room  is  made  for  him.  The  writer  of  this  paper  could  cite 
a  definite  class  in  one  of  the  secular  schools  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
children  have  been  carefully  selected.  At  Saint-Etienne  a  gratuitous 
gift  of  school  furniture  has  been  made  to  the  two  secular  schools,  but 
not  to  the  two  congregationist  schools,  which  are  likewise  com- 
munales.  Such  is  the  justice  of  municipalities  under  the  rule  of  the 
true  Kepublic. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  successes  achieved  by  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  do  not  adequately  represent  the  merit  and  superiority 
of  their  instruction. 

That  which  takes  place  in  Paris  also  prevails  elsewhere,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  many  cases  the  secular  schools  have  declined  to 
compete,  regarding  the  struggle  as  hopeless  ;  and  doubtless  it  is  with 
the  object  of  concealing  from  the  public  the  evident  inferiority  of 
the  secular  schools,  that  several  of  the  conseils  generaux  have  now 
abolished  the  local  and  departmental  competitions.  This,  perhaps,  is 
politic,  but  it  is  scarcely  fair.  At  any  rate,  their  conduct  is  not 
inspired  by  a  real  love  of  progress. 

What  we  have  said  of  congregationist  boys'  schools  applies  equally 
to  those  for  girls.  The  congregationist  schools  are  superior  in  every 
competition,  in  the  examinations  and  at  the  Expositions.  At  Paris 
in  1867  and  in  1877,  at  Vienna  in  1873,  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  obtained  the  highest  prizes  and  sustained  the  honours  of 
education  in  France,  while  the  secular  schools  scarcely  obtained  any 
distinction.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  obtained  thirteen  medals — five  of  gold,  five  of  silver,  and 
three  of  bronze.  Up  to  1878,  their  pupils  carried  off  the  nine  prizes 
annually  offered  in  Paris  for  competition  in  drawing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one.  In  1878  the  secular  schools  gained  four  of  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  congregationist 
teaching,  it  must  be  added  that  there  are  many  institutions  or  schools 
which  can  be  managed  by  the  Congregationists  only:  agricultural 
schools,  houses  of  correction  and  penitentiaries,  industrial  schools, 
establishments  for  young  men  and  women,  for  male  and  female 
apprentices.  Such  works  are  only  undertaken  by  the  members  of 
religious  communities,  or  at  least  are  only  successfully  undertaken  by 
them.  As  model  establishments,  we  may  cite  those  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  Issy,  Passy,  Beauvais,  &c.,  for  boys  ;  and  among  industrial  schools 
for  girls  are  those  of  St.  Marcel  and  de  la  Maison  Blanche,  the  first 
which  was  established  in  Paris. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  void  which  would  be  created  by  the  im- 
mediate disappearance  of  the  congregationist  schools  in  France,  we 
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give  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  a  single  congregation,  that  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  which  is,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  most  important. 
This  order  possesses  in  France  and  in  the  colonies — 


1,074  establishments. 
9,754  Brothers. 
1,924  schools. 
6,631  classes. 
255,494  pupils. 


3,461  orphans. 
24,724  adult  pupils. 
5,880  apprentices. 
3,357  military  pupils. 


Any  change  would  be  severely  felt  if  the  Christian  Brothers  were  the 
only  Congregationists  in  charge  of  schools ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Many  other  congregations  of  men  are  occupied  in  the 
primary  education  of  boys,  and  their  schools  are  numerous. 

The  abolition  of  schools  kept  by  congregations  of  women  would, 
however,  leave  a  still  greater  blank.  They  are,  in  fact,  much  more 
numerous  than  congregationists  of  the  other  sex,  and  they  possess 
a  much  larger  number  of  schools.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  create 
a  staff  to  undertake  the  direction  of  all  these  establishments  ;  and, 
granted  that  such  a  staff  could  be  found,  the  budget  of  expenses  for 
public  instruction  would  be  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

At  Paris,  for  example,  the  municipal  budget  for  schools,  which, 
at  the  end  of  1877,  exceeded  the  sum  of  12,000,000  fr.,  would, 
merely  for  the  expenses  of  the  teaching  staff,  be  increased  by  about 
1,700,000  fr.  The  directors  of  the  secular  schools  receive  at  least 
2,200  fr.,  the  assistants  receive  1,600  fr.,  and  the  inferior  teachers 
800  fr.,  and  this  does  not  include  lodging  expenses  ;  while  each 
Brother  of  the  Christian  schools  receives  1,000  fr.,  and  each  Sister 
850  fr.  Such  at  least  were,  some  years  ago,  the  salaries  awarded  to 
the  Christian  schools,  but  they  have  been  lately  cut  down  by  the 
municipal  councils,  although  they  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
subsist  on  the  reduced  salaries.  And  this  is  the  honesty  of  M.  Ferry's 
partisans.  When  a  place  cannot  be  taken  by  assault,  it  must  be 
reduced  by  famine. 

Supposing  a  minimum  salary  to  be  given  to  the  staff  which  shall 
replace  the  840  Congregationists  employed  in  the  fifty-four  boys' 
schools,  in  the  fifty-eight  girls'  schools,  and  in  the  thirty- three 
refuges,  the  annual  increase  would  be  about  2,000,000  fr.  This 
is  no  trifle,  and  will  teach  the  contributors,  if  they  are  not  already 
aware  of  it,  what  the  foolish  experiments  of  the  municipalities  must 
cost  them.  The  municipal  council  of  Paris  indulges  in  every  kind 
of  folly.  It  makes  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  books  and  furniture ; 
it  spends  250,000  fr.  on  the  savings  bank ;  and  it  builds  palaces  to 
disgust  the  children  with  the  poor  homes  of  their  parents. 

Between  1867-77,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  26,557  in  the 
school  population,  including  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
fourteen.  The  school  budget  has  been  raised,  in  round  numbers,  from 
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6,000,000  fr.  to  12,000,000  fr.  The  official  budget  of  1878  amounts  to 
254,837,132,013  fr.  In  order  that  Paris  may  pay  her  present  debt, 
she  must  expend,  in  capital  or  interest,  the  sum  of  4,987,116,147  fr. 

The  municipal  council  of  Paris  now,  as  always,  takes  the  lead. 
Between  1867-77  the  council  has  spent  43,600,000  fr.  on  school 
buildings :  that  is,  it  has  sunk  a  sum  that  would  bear  the  interest 
of  2,180,000  fr.  It  has,  moreover,  raised  the  budget  of  5,925,322  fr.  to 
10,065,646  fr.  Including  all  expenses,  the  school  budget  of  Paris 
amounted  in  1878  to  12,440,401  fr. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  secular 
and  Congregationist  schools  of  Paris  may  consult  the  following 
table  :— 

Depenses  de  la  mile  de  Paris  en  moyenne  par  Maitre  et  par  JEleve. 


Nombre 

Matties 

Paiement 
de  1878 

Moyenne 
par  maltre 

Eleves 

Moyenne 
par  eleve 

Salles       fLai'ques 
d'Asile     \  Congreganistes 

81 
29 

218 

100 

435,200 
85,000 

1,996 
8503 

14,195 
8,642 

30-65 
9-80 

Ecoles  de  /Laiiques 
garcons    lOongre'gamstes 

87 
64 

510 
354 

1,210,700 
354,000 

2,373 
1,000  * 

29,574 
19,632 

40-90 
18-00 

Ecoles  de   fLai'ques 
filles      \  Congreganistes 

86 
68 

450 
39,3 

975,400 
334,050 

2,167 
850  2 

23,109 
20,842 

41-50 
16-00 

Total 

395 

2,025 

3,394,350 

— 

115,994 

— 

The  state  of  things  in  Paris  is  to  some  extent  repeated  throughout 
France.  The  municipalities  raise  loans,  and  add  to  the  city  debt ; 
the  school  budgets  are  doubled  or  trebled  ;  but  while  favours  are 
heaped  upon  the  secular  schools,  those  of  the  Congregationists  are 
annoyed  and  oppressed  in  every  way. 

I  take  from  a  hundred  others  some  examples  of  the  relative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  towns  for  their  several  schools.  At  Besancon  each 
boy  costs  at  the 

fr.     c. 

Jewish  school 56  65 

Protestant 34     1 

Secular 40  35 

Brothers          .        .        .        .        .        .        .  15  46 

The  cost  of  each  girl  is  at  the 

fr.     c. 

Jewish  school 28  00 

Protestant .  21  31 

Secular 23  37 

Sisters     ,  5  61 


2  Les  appointements  des  congreganistes  sont  calcules  sur  ce  qu'ils  etaient  avant 
1877,  a  savoir,  850  fr.  pour  les  religieuses  et  1,000  fr.  pour  les  freres.  Depuis  1877,  le 
conseil  municipal  de  Paris  les  a  reduits  a  700  fr.  Les  appointements  des  maitres 
la'iques  sont  calcules  sur  ce  qu'ils  sont  en  1878. 
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The  school  budget,  which  was  46,000  fr.  in  1867,  is  100,000  fr. 
in  1878.  The  secular  schools,  built  at  a  great  expense,  only  contain 
1,100  pupils,  while  the  Congregationist  schools  contain  1,500.  The 
town  expends  14,000  fr.  on  music  lessons,  which  are  given  to  120 
pupils;  and  only  devotes  15,000  fr.  to  the  payment  of  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  who  instruct  1,500  children.  Such  is  the  equity  of 
municipal  government  in  these  republican  times. 

If  other  examples  are  needed,  we  supply  the  following  :— 

Cost  of  each  child  at  Congregationist  and   Secular  schools, 
fr.    c.  fr.       c. 

Toulouse    .        .        .        ...  11  10  75    00 

Havre 16  17  61     64 

Lunel 14  50  60    00 

N<$rac 15  00  90    00 

Puylauren           ....  10  00  100  000 

St.-Amour         .        .        .        .  17  21  135    23 

In  conclusion  :  primary  education  by  the  Congregationists  cannot 
be  condemned  in  the  interests  of  education,  since  the  teaching  is 
better  than  that  of  the  secular  schools,  as  we  have  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  competitions,  examinations, 
and  at  the  universal  Exhibitions.  Neither  can  it  be  condemned 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
gregationist  education  costs  five  or  six  times  less  than  that  of  the 
secularists. 

Is  it  condemned  for  the  sake  of  the  people  ? — Surely  not,  in  a 
country  in  which  universal  suffrage  is  regarded  as  the  sovereign 
power.  By  this  suffrage  such  deputies  as  MM.  Donville  Maillefer, 
Bonnet-Duverdier,  Blanqui,  &c.,  have  been  nominated ;  and  surely  it 
must  count  for  something  when  it  pronounces  in  favour  of  harmless 
citizens,  such  as  the  members  of  religious  orders !  There  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any,  that  the  people  generally  are  in 
favour  of  the  Congregationists. 

Wherever  the  Congregationists  have  been  established  for  any  time, 
their  establishments  overflow  with  scholars.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
order  to  prove  this  fact.  It  is  enough  to  consider  what  takes  place 
in  Paris ;  for  there,  certainly,  if  anywhere  in  these  days,  the  Congre- 
gationists  might  expect  to  be  ill  received.  In  Paris,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  favour  shown  to  the  Congregationists  by  the 
municipal  council,  in  spite  of  the  43,000,000  fr.  spent  upon  the 
secular  schools  during  the  'last  ten  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
at  the  mairies  to  deter  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools — in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  Congregationist 
schools  are,  relatively,  in  greater  request  than  the  secular  schools,  as 
the  following  return  clearly  shows  : — 
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Nombre 

Eteves 

Moyenne 

Diff6rence 

Sallesd'Asile       {^anistes 

81 
29 

14,195 
8,642 

175 

298 

123 

Ecoksde^onsl^-^ 

87 
54 

29,574 
19,632 

340 
363 

23 

Ecoles  defllles     {^^ 

86 
58 

23,109 
20,842 

268 
359 

91 

It  is  evident  that  parents  feel  a  marked  preference  for  the  con- 
gregationist schools,  even  in  such  a  city  as  Paris,  with  all  its  party-spirit 
and  persecutions.  The  difference  in  favour  of  congregationist  esta- 
blishments is  91  for  every  refuge,  23  for  every  boys'  school,  123  for 
every  girls'  school.  Is  this  popular  suffrage  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion ?  Are  the  wishes  of  49,116  fathers  of  families  to  have  no  weight 
in  favour  of  the  congregationist  establishments  in  a  country  in  which 
8,000  or  9,000  votes  transform  a  convict  into  a  deputy  ?  Nor  do  these 
49,116  voices  adequately  represent  the  popularity  of  the  Congrega- 
tionists  in  Paris.  If,  in  fact,  the  municipal  council,  instead  of  showing 
such  partiality  to  the  secularists,  instead  of  inflicting  vexatious  annoy- 
ances on  the  Congregationists,  instead  of  cutting  off  their  means 
of  subsistence  and  stinting  their  endowment,  instead  of  spending 
43,000,000  fr.  on  the  secular  schools  without  building  a  single  school 
for  the  Congregationists — if,  we  say,  the  municipal  council  had  acted 
fairly  and  impartially,  there  would  now  be,  not  49,116,  but  a  hundred 
thousand  children  in  the  congregationist  schools. 

It  is  not  merely  secular  instruction  which  is  encouraged  ;  favours 
are  heaped  upon  the  primary  schools  by  the  distribution  of  stationery, 
books,  furniture,  and  even  food,  so  that  free  education  is  unable  to 
compete  with  them ;  and  parents  whose  convictions  are  not  very 
decided  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools,  even  when  they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  able  to 
afford  the  expenses  of  education.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  free 
schools  has  fallen  from  1,151  to  973. 

All  this  savours  of  Socialism,  and  is  an  omen  of  another  Commune. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  allowances  to  congregationist  schools  have 
been  stinted ;  that  they  have,  for  instance,  this  winter  been  deprived 
of  firing  at  Lyons,  and  of  gas  at  Perpignan.  These  schools  are  so 
popular  that  wherever  they  have  been  closed  by  the  municipalities, 
they  have  been  reopened  by  the  people  as  free  schools.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  several  places  in  Brittany,  at  Blois,  at  Lille,  &c., 
and  it  is  now  the  case  in  Paris. 

Primary  education  by  the  Congregationists  is  not,  therefore, 
opposed  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  of  economy,  or  in  the  interests 
of  education.  "We  proceed  to  show  the  grounds  for  this  opposition. 
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III. 

The  reproaches  brought  against  congregationist  teaching  may  be 
placed  in  two  categories  :  the  reproaches  of  the  common  people,  and  of 
educated  men.  It  is  asserted  that  the  teaching  is  of  a  lower  class 
than  that  given  in  secular  schools,  that  it  is  too  religious,  that  it 
enfeebles  the  character,  that  it  does  not  promote  patriotism,  that  it 
is  not  national,  that  it  evades  the  control  of  the  State. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  reply  to  all  these  accusations,  most 
of  which  are  merely  prejudices.  During  the  fatal  war  of  1870-1, 
the  Congregationists  proved  their  patriotism  and  shed  their  blood  for 
France,  in  the  ambulances  and  on  the  fields  of  battle.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  speaks  from  personal  experience :  he  saw  them  at  work, 
and  can  tell  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Congregationists  to  Paris 
during  that  winter.  Without  closing  their  schools,  the  Brothers  and 
the  nuns  opened  and  carried  on  numerous  ambulances.  Many  of 
them  were  shot,  or  died  of  diseases  contracted  in  the  hospitals.  Such 
services  were  not  rendered  by  the  teachers  of  secular  schools ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  the  fathers  of  families  cannot,  after  keeping 
school,  take  up  arms  or  adopt  the  uniform  of  a  hospital  attendant. 

There  is  in  reality  only  one  serious  reproach  made  against  the 
co-ngregationist  schools ;  namely,  that  Government  officials  cannot 
exercise  much  influence  over  them.  Congregationist  teachers  are  only 
interested  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  their  pupils,  and 
are,  at  any  rate  at  present,  indifferent  to  political  forms.  It  signifies 
little  to  them  whether  France  is  a  Monarchy  or  a  Eepublic.  They 
regard  these  as  secondary  questions,  and  any  government  who  only 
claims  from  them  the  advancement  of  their  schools  is  sure  to  find 
in  them  zealous  fellow-workers  and  devoted  servants.  But  those 
who  wish  to  transform  them  into  political  agents  will  only  en- 
counter resistance — a  resistance  not  the  less  invincible  because  it  is 
passive. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  in  France,  dating  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  sees  in  the  schoolmaster,  as  in  the  prefect,  sub-prefect, 
mayor,  and  policeman,  a  Government  official  and  political  agent. 
This  school  speaks  only  of  the  State,  and  sees  nothing  but  the  State. 
In  its  eyes  the  State  is  everything,  and  omnipotent,  and  above  all 
things  is  bound  '  a  frapper  la  jeunesse  a  son  image,'  as  MM.  Thiers 
and  Cousin  said  in  the  Education  Commission  of  1849.  This  school 
holds  that  the  State  ought  not  only  to  come  to  the  aid  of  poor 
municipalities,  but  that  it  should  give  its  own  special  education. 

Fortunately  for  England,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  this 
exaggeration  of  a  just  and  reasonable  idea.  Such  centralisation 
would  greatly  shock  the  English  nation,  and  they  would  not  long 
tolerate  it  if  it  were  attempted.  In  France,  unhappily,  the  revolu- 
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tionary  and  imperial  traditions  are  not  completely  destroyed.  There 
are  fanatic  advocates  of  State  education ;  and  when  what  they  call 
the  just  claims  of  the  State  come  into  competition  with  the  rights  of 
parents,  or  with  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  conscience  and  the  family  to  the  State. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  State  education,  it  may  be  Legitimist  to-day, 
Orleanist  to-morrow,  then  Bonapartist,  then  Kepublican,  lastly, 
perhaps,  communarde. 

When  the  central  power  only  has  individuals  before  them,  and  those 
individuals  connected  with  them  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  of  family, 
it  is  easy  to  exact  obedience  :  a  change  of  school,  a  suspension,  a 
dismissal,  the  mere  threat  of  these  measures  is  enough  to  make  those 
masters  submissive  and  docile,  who  would  under  other  circumstances 
be  independent.  This  makes  it  easy  to  transform  secular  teachers 
into  political  agents ;  but  the  same  thing  is  impossible  in  the  case  of 
congregationist  teachers.  The  idea  of  using  them  as  political  instru- 
ments cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  since  their  invariable 
attitude  is  too  well  known.  If  the  attempt  were  made,  it  would 
signally  fail,  even  if  combined  with  threats  and  punishments ;  for 
behind  the  individual  stand  his  colleagues,  his  order,  and  public 
opinion.  When  a  secular  schoolmaster  is  unjustly  treated,  he  can  only 
submit  and  be  silent.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  public  opinion 
will  be  on  his  side,  whereas  the  instances  are  equally  rare  in  which  a 
Congregationist  will  not  be  supported  if  he  should  be  justified  in  the 
estimation  of  his  order. 

The  congregationist  school  and  its  teacher  therefore  enjoy,  by 
their  very  nature,  a  certain  independence,  so  long  as  they  remain  within 
the  bounds  of  duty.  This  independence  and  freedom  from  political 
motives,  which  would  be  a  recommendation  to  the  English  people, 
are  precisely  what  the  partisans  of  the  State  deprecate  in  France,  no 
matter  what  name  they  take,  and  under  what  flag  they  serve,  whether 
that  of  the  Orleanists,  the  Bonapartists,  or  the  Kepublicans. 

The  extreme  Kepublicans  have,  however,  a  special  dislike  to  the 
independence  enjoyed  by  congregationist  teachers.  They  cannot 
dismiss  them  as  they  lately  dismissed  115  masters  in  the  C6tes-du- 
Nord,  158  in  the  Haute-Saone,  and  200  in  the  Ariege,  &c.  These 
were  dismissed  on  the  grounds  of  inefficient  teaching.  This  plea  is 
impossible  after  the  repeated  and  constant  successes  of  the  Congrega- 
tionists :  but  they  say  that  their  teaching  is  not  national,  patriotic, 
and  Republican,  with  other  absurdities  of  the  kind. 

The  real  crime  of  Congregationist,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  of 
Catholic  teaching,  whether  it  has  to  do  with  primary,  secondary,  or 
higher  education,  is  its  noble  independence  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  our  French  Radicals  will  have  none  of  it. 

The  reproach  brought  against  its  religious  teaching  is  not  serious, 
for  the  following  reasons :  The  immense  majority  of  the  French  nation 
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is  Catholic,  and  even  those  parents  who  do  not  practise  their  religion 
would,  for  the  most  part,  wish  their  children  to  receive  a  religious 
education ;  and  secondly,  if  a  small  minority  of  Free-thinkers,  Jews, 
and  Protestants  can  claim  schools  for  themselves,  the  majority  of 
Catholics  may  claim  to  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration.  It 
would  be  an  ideal  state  of  things  if  the  artisans  could  always 
send  their  children  to  schools  in  conformity  with  their  creed  : 
Free-thinking,  Jewish,  Protestant,  or  Catholic,  as  the  case  might 
be.  It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  the  intervention  of  the 
State  might  be  useful.  It  might  afford  to  the  working  classes,  who 
have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  resources  necessary  for  giving  their 
children  the  religious  teaching  they  desire,  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing what  parents  regard  as  their  first  duty.  As  soon  as  a  master, 
whatever  might  be  his  belief,  could  count  on  a  certain  number  of 
pupils,  the  State  should  come  to  his  aid  if  the  children's  parents  were 
unable  to  maintain  the  school.  It  is  possible  that  there  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  country  districts ;  but  these  difficulties  do  not  exist 
in  the  towns,  and  the  free  choice  of  the  parents  or  the  success  of  the 
schools  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  honest  municipalities. 

French  Catholics  have  much  more  reason  to  fear  State  education ; 
for,  while  promising  to  remain  neutral,  it  is  plain  what  the  promises 
made  by  Free-thinkers  mean.  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  his  friends  cannot 
expect  us  to  believe  their  assertions.  We  have  seen  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  their  friends,  their  partisans,  and  also  their  own  work, 
and  the  most  gloomy  recollections  are  connected  with  their  names  in 
the  history  of  the  last  few  years.  No  one  will  believe  that  the 
teachers  chosen  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  or  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris,  will  respect  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children  sent  to  them 
by  Catholic  parents.  It  has  been  openly  declared  that  Free-thinkers 
aim  at  destroying  all  the  positive  religious  beliefs  of  Catholics.  They 
have  not  been  silent  on  the  subject;  and  if  some  of  the  more  able  and 
prudent  men  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  intentions,  others 
have  more  than  once  proclaimed  their  desire  to  exterminate  religion. 
Those  who  have  spoken  out  are  precisely  those  who  support  M.  Jules 
Ferry's  plans.  It  is  this  which  gives  Catholics  so  much  reason  for 
alarm. 

The  Republic  has  entered  on  a  course  of  persecution  to  which  she 
is  entitled  by  tradition  in  the  history  of  France. 

IV. 

After  saying  so  much  about  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  proposals 
of  the  Loi  Ferry  with  respect  to  primary  education,  a  few  words 
will  suffice  to  show  its  special  application  to  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Free  secondary  education  in   France  only  dates  from  1850,  and 
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free  higher  education  from  1875.  Up  to  these  dates,  the  youth  of 
France  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Government  and  its  schools  for  a  liberal  education. 

We  do  not  deny  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  intervention 
of  Government  was  useful  in  this  case.  There  are  schools  which 
could  be  only  founded  immediately  by  the  State,  and  there  are  studies 
which  it  ought  to  foster.  But  even  in  such  cases,  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  individuals,  which 
might  lead  to  higher  results,  and  at  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  would  be  a  great  economy  for  the  State. 

Secondary  education  became  free  in  1850.  Any  one  who  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  of  capacity  and  morality  was  permitted  to  open  a 
college  and  hold  classes.  Catholics,  availing  themselves  of  the  power- 
ful resources  which  religious  associations  place  at  their  disposal,  have 
profited  by  this  permission,  and  have  succeeded,  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  in  entering  into  competition  with  the  State  itself.  Notwith- 
standing the  resources  of  the  budget  and  the  favour  of  the  State,  the 
University  of  France  has  been  gradually  deserted  for  free  education; 
and  it  is  now  admitted  that  at  least  half  the  youth  of  France  are 
educated  in  colleges  opened  by  the  Church,  and  carried  on  by  the  clergy 
and  by  the  religious  communities. 

This  single  fact  must  surely  convince  an  unprejudiced  observer, 
first,  that  secondary  teaching  by  Congregationists  is  not  anti-national; 
and,  secondly,  that  this  teaching  is  excellent  from  an  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of 
parents  would  renounce  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State  to  the 
Lycees,  with  their  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  unless  those  parents 
were  convinced  that  free  Catholic  education  is  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  State  education.  Parents  generally  consult  the  interest  of 
their  children ;  and  if  they  despise  the  material  advantages  offered  to 
them,  they  must  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  these  reasons. 

Free  secondary  education  is  quite  able  to  compete  with  State 
education  in  the  quality  of  its  teaching,  as  we  see,  in  default  of 
actual  competition,  in  the  examinations  for  the  baccalaureat,  for 
Saint-Cyr,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  Jesuit,  Dominican, 
and  Marian  colleges  are  on  a  level  with  the  Lycees,  and  no  State 
institution  can  be  compared  with  the  Jesuit  college,  Rue  des  Fortes, 
for  the  special  object  it  has  in  view. 

As  far  as  education,  properly  so  called,  is  concerned,  every  one  is 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  that  which  is  free, 
and  State  teaching.  Education  is  indeed  the  most  vulnerable  side  of 
public  instruction:  this  fact  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often 
admitted  by  the  University  of  France.  No  one  who  has  lived  in 
France  is  ignorant  of  this  truth ;  and  the  Guardian  correspondent,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  in  England  of  Jesuitism  and  clerical  tendencies, 
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and  whose  articles  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and 
fair  spirit,  has  lately  written  as  follows  : 3 

I  sent  you  some  time  ago  a  statement  showing  the  large  increase  of  educational 
establishments  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  religious  communities  of  one  order 
or  another ;  and  proving,  apparently,  the  preference  given  to  them  by  the  public, 
and  especially  by  the  upper  classes.  At  the  head  of  these,  no  doubt,  stand  the 
Jesuits.  I  know  many  Frenchmen  who  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
Jesuitism,  who  send  their  sons,  or  allow  their  sons  to  be  sent,  to  these  schools, 
without  any  reference  to  religious  teaching  or  opinion,  and  simply  because  they 
consider  them,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  any  other.  That  presumed  superiority 
consists  mainly  in  three  things :  that  the  boys  are  better  taught,  better  fed,  and 
that  good  manners  are  more  attended  to.  As  to  the  bad  feeling  and  roughness  of 
French  Lycees  in  general,  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  and  that  is  certainly  very 
much  borne  out  by  the  appearance  of  the  average  French  schoolboy,  with  his  lanky 
looks  and  ungainly  bearing.  The  occupation  of  many  French  mothers  in  Paris  is 
to  go  daily  to  the  school  with  something  for  their  boy  to  eat,  more  nourishing  than 
the  regular  rations.  To  that  extent  bad  feeding  may  be  compensated  for.  But 
there  is  no  remedy  for  habitual  bad  breeding ;  and  the  ordinary  French  schoolboy 
is,  in  that  respect,  far  below  the  type  of  our  own  public  schoolboy.  As  regards 
mere  'instruction,'  there  is,  of  course,  much  difference  of  opinion;  and  the  State 
schools  claim  to  do  even  more  than  hold  their  own  in  examinations  and  concours. 
In  a  religious  point  of  view  I  fear  parents  must  very  generally  be  placed  in  the 
dilemma  between  their  sons  being  taught  too  little  in  one  class  of  establishment, 
and  too  much  in  the  other. 

If  State  education,  even  when  it  has  to  compete  with  rival  esta- 
blishments, leaves  so  much  to  be  desired  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  by  parents  anxious  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children, 
we  can  imagine  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  will  now  become  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  when  this  counterpoise  ceases  to 
exist. 

There  is  equal  reason  to  suspect  the  former  and  present  condition 
of  higher  State  education,  especially  in  large  cities  like  Paris. 
Higher  free  education  has  already  introduced  excellent  reforms  into 
the  government  institutions,  so  that  indeed  M.  Jules  Ferry  boasted 
the  other  day  that  the  Eepublic  had  created  the  budget  of  higher 
education. 

The  Catholics  have  had  grave  reasons  for  expending  more  than 
twenty  million  francs  in  less  than  four  years ;  and  they  are  prepared 
to  spend  a  hundred  million  more,  if  M.  Jules  Ferry  permits  them 
to  exist. 

The  State  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  work  is  done  for  it  without 
any  demand  for  aid,  and  should  encourage  as  far  as  possible  those  who 
found  colleges  and  universities.  But  the  extreme  Republicans  cannot 
permit  men  and  works  better  than  their  own  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
them.  In  order  to  check  competition,  they  hinder  the  existence  or 
beginnings  of  Catholic  colleges,  and,  when  they  do  not  dare  to  destroy 
them  openly,  procure  their  destruction  by  devious  courses.  The 
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colleges  are  permitted  to  exist,  but  they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
existence.  Impatient  to  carry  out  their  designs,  the  Republicans 
propose,  on  the  plea  of  higher  education,  to  aim  a  blow  at  primary 
and  secondary  education  at  the  same  time.  We  might  suppose  our- 
selves in  the  age  of  the  tyrant  who  wished  that  mankind  had  only 
one  head,  to  be  severed  by  a  single  blow. 

The  whole  of  this  campaign  against  free  Catholic  education  is 
made  in  the  name  of  national  unity.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  order  to 
make,  or,  as  he  says,  to  preserve  France,  begins  by  placing  one  half 
of  the  nation  under  the  ban  of  the  other,  which  is  a  singular  mode  of 
attaining  this  result.  But  such,  unhappily,  are  the  traditions  of  the 
French  Republic  :  this  third  Republic,  which  had  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing acclimatised  to  the  country,  if  it  had  been  simply  Conservative  and 
Liberal,  is  rapidly  approaching  the  fate  of  its  two  forerunners.  M. 
Jules  Ferry  will  have  largely  contributed  to  its  destruction,  and  it 
will  be  regretted  by  no  one  if  its  present  course  is  pursued. 

While  defending  what  he  calls  national  unity,  M.  Jules  Ferry 
pretends  to  respect  the  conscience  of  parents,  and  not  to  disturb 
religious  peace.  The  speech  made  by  this  Minister  at  Epinal  (April 
23,  1879)  is  a  rare  specimen  of  his  eloquence.  England  has  never 
heard  such  words  uttered  by  her  rulers,  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal ;  and  we  congratulate  them  on  the  fact,  and  trust  that  she 
may  be  long  preserved  from  the  trials  now  experienced  by  France, 
and  that  she  may  profit  by  the  lessons  afforded  by  our  civil  discords. 

We  extract  the  following  gem  from  the  Ministerial  speech  : — 

It  is  said :  '  Take  care ;  you  are  about  to  attack  liberty  of  conscience :  you 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  parents.'  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  replying 
to  these  objections.  I  boldly  assert  that  the  liberty  of  parents  is  intact.  Our 
proposed  law  absolutely  respects  the  liberty  and  seclusion  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
The  father  has  the  right  of  choosing  any  tutor  he  pleases  to  educate  his  children,  even 
from  unauthorised  or  prohibited  congregations.  This  liberty  is  sacred,  primordial, 
absolute  ;  every  citizen  is  free  to  give  in  his  family,  to  his  children  at  home,  the 
system  of  education  which  corresponds  with  his  ideas  and  convictions.  Article  7  is 
perfectly  clear  and  definite  on  this  point ;  no  interference  is  made  with  the  liberty 
of  the  home  and  family.  But  although  the  father's  liberty  is  absolute  in  his  family, 
it  is  not  transmissible,  and,  when  delegated  to  another,  the  State  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  intervene. 

So  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
science or  of  parents,  since  he  does  not  forbid  the  latter  to  engage  a 
private  tutor,  and  even,  if  they  please,  from  unauthorised  congregations. 
This  is  indeed  liberal,  and  we  must  be  grateful  to  M.  Jules  Ferry  for 
the  concession.  Are  such  speeches  often  delivered  in  England  ?  M. 
Ferry  seems  to  imagine  that  all  Frenchmen  are  as  wealthy  as  the 
Rothschilds. 

Such  words  cannot  be  read  without  sadness,  and  this  sadness  is 
greater  since  they  were  received  with  applause,  although  it  may  have 
been  only  by  a  handful  of  listeners. 
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In  conclusion,  M.  Jules  Ferry's  proposed  law  must  cause  us  to 
retrace  our  steps  sixty  or  eighty  years.  It  is  not  a  law  of  progress, 
but  of  reaction.  It  is  not  a  law  of  conciliation,  but  of  disunion, 
hatred,  and  strife.  The  law  is  unjust,  anti-liberal,  and  tyrannical. 
It  will  be  as  disastrous  to  the  instruction  as  to  the  finances  of  France. 
If  it  should  ever  pass  into  our  codes,  it  will  inaugurate  a  fresh  period 
of  civil  discords,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Catholic  youth  will  doubt- 
less receive  many  injuries,  but  by  which  the  Republic  can  scarcely 
avoid  shipwreck. 

Congregationist  teaching  in  France  may  be  suppressed ;  but  there 
will  be  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  It  will  be  impossible  to  create 
a  fresh  staff  of  masters  for  boys'  schools,  since  even  now,  with  the 
competition  afforded  by  Congregationist  teachers,  there  are  many 
vacancies  unfilled.  As  for  girls'  schools,  what  young  women  of  liberal 
opinions  and  competent  education  will  be  found  to  bury  themselves 
in  secluded  villages  for  the  sake  of  a  salary  of  300  or  400  francs  ? 
M.  Jules  Ferry  and  his  friends  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  impossible, 
since  it  was  lately  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  most  of  the  young 
secular  mistresses  only  consented  to  teach  in  the  towns. 

The  adoption  of  the  Loi  Ferry  would  therefore  not  only  be  the 
ruin  of  our  finances,  but  the  ruin  of  education  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts. Zeal  and  religious  devotion  retain  chosen  spirits  amidst  rude 
and  ignorant  populations,  but  such  a  miracle  will  never  be  produced 
by  free  thought. 

There  are  now  many  places  in  France  where  two  or  three  congre- 
gationist  female  teachers  only  draw  a  joint  salary  of  500  francs,  and  yet 
are  able  to  exist.  Would  it  be  possible  to  attract  and  maintain 
there,  for  years,  two  or  three  young  women  of  liberal  opinions,  to 
whom  such  a  slender  pittance  was  assigned  ? 

M.  Jules  Ferry's  enterprise  is,  therefore,  not  only  odious,  -but 
impossible.  If  he  desires  to  destroy  the  Republic,  he  has  chosen  a 
good  way  of  doing  so.  He  could  have  found  no  better  means  of 
uniting  against  her  men  of  all  parties,  and  even  those  who  are  in  no 
sense  party  men,  and  who  would  willingly  have  rallied  to  her  cause. 
'  Quos  perdere  vult  Jupiter  dementat.' 

ABB£  MARTIN. 
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MOOSE-HUNTING  IN  CANADA. 


MOOSE-HUNTING,  if  it  has  no  other  advantages,  at  least  leads  a  man  to 
solitude  and  the  woods,  and  life  in  the  woods  tends  to  develope  many 
excellent  qualities  which  are  not  invariably  produced  by  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  civilisation.  It  makes  a  man  patient,  and  able  to 
bear  constant  disappointments ;  it  enables  him  to  endure  hardship 
with  indifference,  and  it  produces  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  which  is 
both  pleasant  and  serviceable.  True  luxury,  to  my  mind,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  such  a  life.  No  man  who  has  not  experienced  it  knows  what 
an  exhilarating  feeling  it  is  to  be  entirely  independent  of  weather, 
comparatively  indifferent  to  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  heat,  and  to  feel 
himself  capable  not  only  of  supporting  but  of  enjoying  life  thoroughly, 
and  that  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  own  faculties.  Happiness 
consists  in  having  few  wants  and  being  able  to  satisfy  them,  and 
there  is  more  real  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  birch-bark  camp  than 
in  the  most  luxuriously  furnished  and  carefully  appointed  dwelling. 

Such  a  home  I  have  often  helped  to  make.  It  does  not  belong  to 
any  recognised  order  of  architecture,  although  it  may  fairly  claim  an 
ancient  origin.  To  erect  it  requires  no  great  exercise  of  skill,  and 
calls  for  no  training  in  art  schools.  I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

A  birch-bark  camp  is  made  in  many  ways.  The  best  plan  is  to 
build  it  in  the  form  of  a  square,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  you  propose  to  accommodate.  Having 
selected  a  suitable  level  spot  and  cleared  away  the  shrubs  and  rubbish, 
you  proceed  to  make  four  low  walls  composed  of  two  or  three  small 
suitable- sized  pine  logs  laid  one  on  the  other,  and  on  these  little  low 
walls  so  constructed  you  raise  the  framework  of  the  camp.  This 
consists  of  light  thin  poles,  the  lower  ends  being  stuck  into  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pine  trees  which  form  the  walls,  and  the  upper  ends 
leaning  against  and  supporting  each  other.  The  next  operation  is  to 
strip  large  sheets  of  bark  off  the  birch  trees,  and  thatch  these  poles  with 
them  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top,  leaving  a  sufficient  aperture 
for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Other  poles  are  then  laid  upon  the  sheets  of 
birch  bark  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  A  small  doorway  is  left  in 
one  side,  and  a  door  is  constructed  out  of  slabs  of  wood  or  out  of  the 
skin  of  some  animal.  The  uppermost  log  is  hewn  through  with  an  axe, 
so  that  the  wall  shall  not  be  inconveniently  high  to  step  over,  and  the 
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hut  is  finished.  Such  a  camp  is  perfectly  impervious  to  wind  or 
weather,  or  rather  can  be  made  so  by  filling  up  the  joints  and  cracks 
between  the  sheets  of  birch  bark  and  the  interstices  between  the  pine 
logs  with  moss  and  dry  leaves.  You  next  level  off  the  ground  inside, 
and  on  three  sides  of  the  square  strew  it  thickly  with  the  small  tops 
of  the  sapin  or  Canada-balsam  fir,  for  a  breadth  of  about  four  feet ; 
then  take  some  long  pliant  ash  saplings  or  withy  rods,  and  peg  them 
down  along  the  edge  of  the  pine  tops  to  keep  your  bed  or  carpet  in 
its  place,  leaving  a  bare  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  where  you  make 
your  fire.  Two  or  three  rough  slabs  of  pine  to  act  as  shelves  must 
then  be  fixed  into  the  wall,  a  couple  of  portage-straps  or  tump- 
lines  stretched  across,  on  which  to  hang  your  clothes,  and  the  habita- 
tion is  complete. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  what  a  «  portage-strap  '  and  a  '  portage ' 
are.  Many  French  and  Spanish  words  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  English  language  in  America.  The  western  cattle-man  or 
farmer  speaks  of  his  farm  or  house  as  his  c  ranche,'  calls  the  enclosure 
into  which  he  drives  his  stock  a  '  corral,'  fastens  his  horse  with  a 
'  lariat/  digs  an  '  acequia '  to  irrigate  his  land,  gets  lost  in  the  c  chap- 
paral '  instead  of  the  bush ;  and  uses  commonly  many  other  Spanish 
words  and  expressions.  No  hunter  or  trapper  talks  of  hiding  any- 
thing ;  he  « caches '  it,  and  he  calls  the  place  where  he  has  stowed 
away  a  little  store  of  powder,  flour,  or  some  of  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  a  '  cache.'  The  French  word  '  prairie,'  as  everybody  knows, 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  language.  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  who  never  heard  French  spoken  in  their  lives,  greet  each 
other  at  meeting  and  parting  with  the  salutation  'bo  jour'  and 
'  adieu.'  And  so  the  word  '  portage  '  has  come  to  be  generally  used 
to  denote  the  piece  of  dry  land  separating  two  rivers  or  lakes  over 
which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  canoes  and  baggage  when  travelling 
through  the  country  in  summer.  Sometimes  it  is  literally  translated 
and  called  a  '  carry.'  Another  French  word,  '  traverse,'  is  frequently 
used  in  canoeing,  to  signify  a  large  unsheltered  piece  of  water  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cross.  A  deeply  laden  birch-bark  canoe  will  not 
stand  a  great  deal  of  sea,  and  quite  a  heavy"sea  gets  up  very  rapidly 
on  large  fresh-water  lakes,  so  that  a  long  '  traverse '  is  a  somewhat 
formidable  matter.  You  may  want  to  cross  a  lake  say  five  or  six 
miles  in  width,  but  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  take  you  a  couple  of 
days  to  coast  all  round.  That  open  stretch  of  five  or  six  miles  would 
be  called  a  '  traverse.' 

The  number  and  length  of  the  portages  on  any  canoe  route,  and 
the  kind  of  trail  that  leads  over  them,  are  important  matters  to  con- 
sider in  canoe  travelling.  A  man  in  giving  information  about  any 
journey  will  enter  into  most  minute  particulars  about  them.  He 
will  say,  '  You  go  up  such  and  such  a  river,'  and  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  it — where  there  are  strong  rapids ;  where  it  is  very  shallow  ; 
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where  there  are  deep  still  reaches  in  which  the  paddle  can  be  used, 
and  where  you  must  pole,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  will  tell  you  how 
you  come  to  some  violent  rapid  or  fall  that  necessitates  a  '  portage,' 
and  explain  exactly  how  to  strike  into  the  eddy,  and  shove  your  canoe 
into  the  bank  at  a  certain  place,  and  take  her  out  there,  and  how 
long  the  c  portage  '  is  ;  whether  there  is  a  good  trail,  or  a  bad  trail, 
or  no  trail  at  all ;  and  so  on  with  every  '  portage '  on  the  route. 
Carrying  canoes  and  baggage  across  the  '  portage '  is  arduous  work. 
A  birch-bark  canoe  must  be  treated  delicately,  for  it  is  a  very  fragile 
creature.  You  allow  it  to  ground  very  carefully  ;  step  out  into  the 
water,  take  out  all  the  bales,  boxes,  pots,  pans,  bedding,  rifles,  &c. ; 
lift  up  the  canoe  bodily,  and  turn  her  upside  down  for  a  few  minutes 
to  drain  the  water  out.  The  Indian  then  turns  her  over,  grasps  the 
middle  thwart  with  both  hands,  and  with  a  sudden  twist  of  the  wrists 
heaves  her  up  in  the  air,  and  deposits  her  upside  down  on  his  shoulders, 
and  walks  off  with  his  burden.  An  ordinary-sized  Mic-Mac  or  Melicite 
canoe,  such  as  one  man  can  easily  carry,  weighs  about  70  or  80  Ibs., 
and  will  take  two  men  and  about  600  or  700  Ibs. 

The  impedimenta  are  carried  in  this  manner.  A  blanket,  doubled 
to  a  suitable  size,  is  laid  upon  the  ground ;  you  take  your  portage-strap, 
or  tump-line  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  is  composed  of  strips  of 
webbing  or  some  such  material,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  a 
length  of  about  two  feet  in  the  centre  being  made  of  a  piece  of  broad 
soft  leather ;  you  lay  your  line  on  the  blanket  so  that  the  leather 
part  projects,  and  fold  the  edges  of  the  blanket  over  either  portion  of 
the  strap.  You  then  pile  up  the  articles  to  be  carried  in  the  centre, 
double  the  blanket  over  them,  and  by  hauling  upon  the  two  parts 
of  the  strap  bring  the  blanket  together  at  either  side,  so  that 
nothing  can  fall  out.  You  then  cut  a  skewer  of  wood,  stick  it 
through  the  blanket  in  the  centre,  securely  knot  the  strap  at  either 
end,  and  your  pack  is  made.  You  have  a  compact  bundle  with  the 
leather  portion  of  the  portage-strap  projecting  like  a  loop,  which  is 
passed  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  pack  is  carried  on  the  back 
by  means  of  the  loop  which  passes  across  the  chest.  If  the  pack  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  distance  long,  it  is  usual  to  make  an  additional 
band  out  of  a  handkerchief  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  attach  it  to 
the  bundle,  and  pass  it  across  the  forehead,  so  as  to  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  chest.  The  regular  weight  of  a  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  package  is  80  Ibs. ;  but  any  Indian  or  half-breed  will  carry 
double  this  weight  for  a  considerable  distance  without  distress.  A 
tump-line,  therefore,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  voyageur's  outfit 
when  travelling,  and  it  comes  in  handy  also  in  camp  as  a  clothes-line 
on  which  to  hang  one's  socks  and  moccasins  to  dry. 

A  cam  p  such  as  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  the  best 
that  can  be  built.  An  ordinary  camp  is  constructed  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  a  square 
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it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  and  the  poles  on  which  the  bark  is  laid 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  instead  of  into  low  walls.  There  is  not 
half  so  much  room  in  such  a  camp  as  in  the  former,  although  the 
amount  of  material  employed  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  sleeping  arrangements  cannot  be  very  luxurious  in 
camp.  A  good  bed  is  certainly  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  a  better  bed  than  Nature  has  provided  in  the  wilderness. 
It  would  appear  as  if  Providence  had  specially  designed  the  Canada- 
balsam  fir  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  soft  couch  for  tired  hunters. 
It  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  coniferous  trees  of 
North  America  in  which  the  leaves  or  spiculce  lie  perfectly  flat. 
The  consequence  of  that  excellent  arrangement  is  that  a  bed  made  of 
the  short  tender  tips  of  the  Canada  balsam,  spread  evenly  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  is  one  of  the  softest,  most  elastic,  and  most 
pleasant  couches  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  as  the  scent  of  the  sap 
of  the  Canada  balsam  is  absolutely  delicious,  it  is  always  sweet  and 
refreshing — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  beds  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Hunger  is  a  good  sauce.  A  man  coming  in  tired  and  hungry  will 
find  more  enjoyment  in  a  piece  of  moose  meat  and  a  cup  of  tea  than 
in  the  most  luxurious  of  banquets.  Moreover  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  wild  meats  of  North  America  cannot  be  excelled 
in  flavour  and  delicacy ;  nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  better  than 
moose  or  cariboo,  mountain  sheep  or  antelope.  The  '  moufle,'  or  nose 
of  the  moose,  and  his  marrow  bones,  are  dainties  which  would  be 
highly  appreciated  by  the  most  accomplished  epicures.  The  meat  is 
good,  and  no  better  method  of  cooking  it  has  yet  been  discovered 
than  the  simple  one  of  roasting  it  before  a  wood  fire  on  a  pointed 
stick.  Simplicity  is  a  great  source  of  comfort,  and  makes  up  for 
many  luxuries ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  comfortable,  than  life  in  such  a  birch-bark  camp  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe.  In  summer  time  and  in  the  fall,  until  the 
weather  begins  to  get  a  little  cold,  a  tent  affords  all  the  shelter  that 
the  sportsman  or  the  tourist  can  require.  But  when  the  leaves  are 
all  fallen,  when  the  lakes  begin  to  freeze  up,  and  snow  covers  the 
earth,  or  may  be  looked  for  at  any  moment,  the  nights  become  too 
cold  to  render  dwelling  in  tents  any  longer  desirable.  A  tent  can  be 
used  in  winter,  and  I  have  dwelt  in  one  in  extreme  cold,  when  the 
thermometer  went  down  as  low  as  32°  below  zero.  It  was  rendered 
habitable  by  a  little  stove,  which  made  it  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable.  A  stove  sufficiently  small  to  be  portable  only 
contained  wood  enough  to  burn  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so.  Conse- 
quently some  one  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  replenish  it.  Now,  no- 
body could  keep  awake,  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  pass  through 
the  unpleasant  ordeal  of  alternately  freezing  and  roasting  during  the 
whole  night.  The  stove  was  of  necessity  composed  of  very  thin  sheet 
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iron,  as  lightness  was  an  important  object,  and  consequently  when  it 
was  filled  with  good  birch  wood  and  well  under  way,  it  became  red- 
hot,  and  rendered  the  atmosphere  in  the  tent  insupportable.  In 
about  half  an  hour  or  so  it  would  cool  down  a  little,  and  one  would 
drop  off  to  sleep,  only  to  wake  in  about  an  hour's  time  shivering,  to 
find  everything  frozen  solid  in  the  tent,  and  the  fire  nearly  out. 
Such  a  method  of  passing  the  night  is  little  calculated  to  insure 
sound  sleep.  In  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  quite  impossible  to  warm 
a  tent  from  the  outside,  however  large  the  fire  may  be.  It  must  be 
built  at  such  a  distance  that  the  canvas  cannot  possibly  catch  fire, 
and  hence  all  heat  is  dispersed  long  before  it  can  reach  and  warm  the 
interior  of  the  tent.  It  is  far  better  to  make  a  '  lean-to '  of  the 
canvas,  build  a  large  fire,  and  sleep  out  in  the  open.  A  '  lean-to ' 
is  easily  made  and  scarcely  needs  description.  The  name  explains 
itself.  You  strike  two  poles,  having  a  fork  at  the  upper  end,  into 
the  ground,  slanting  back  slightly ;  lay  another  fir  pole  horizontally 
between  the  two,  and  resting  in  the  crutch ;  then  place  numerous 
poles  and  branches  leaning  against  the  horizontal  pole,  and  thus  form 
a  framework  which  you  cover  in  as  well  as  you  can  with  birch  bark, 
pine  boughs,  pieces  of  canvas,  skins,  or  whatever  material  is  most 
handy.  You  build  an  enormous  fire  in  the  front,  and  the  camp  is 
complete.  A  '  lean-to '  must  always  be  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  it  serves  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  a  certain 
amount  of  snow  and  rain.  In  other  respects  it  is,  as  the  Irishman  said 
of  the  sedan-chair  with  the  bottom  out,  more  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  thing  than  anything  else.  For  all  practical  purposes  you  are 
decidedly  out  of  doors. 

Although  the  scenery  of  the  greater  part  of  Canada  cannot  justly 
be  described  as  grand  or  magnificent,  yet  there  is  a  weird,  melancholy, 
desolate  beauty  about  her  barrens,  a  soft  loveliness^  in  her  lakes  and 
forest  glades  in  summer,  a  gorgeousness  of  colour  in  her  autumn 
woods,  and  a  stern,  sad  stateliness  when  winter  has  draped  them  all 
with  snow,  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  land.  I  remember,  as 
distinctly  as  if  I  had  left  it  but  yesterday,  the  beauty  of  the  camp 
from  which  I  made  my  first  successful  expedition  after  moose  last 
calling  season.  I  had  been  out  several  times  unsuccessfully,  some- 
times getting  no  answer  at  all ;  at  others,  calling  a  bull  close  up,  but 
failing  to  induce  him  to  show  himself;  sometimes  failing  on  account 
of  a  breeze  springing  up,  or  of  the  night  becoming  too  much  over- 
cast and  cloudy  to  enable  me  to  see  him.  My  companions  had  been 
equally  unfortunate.  We  had  spent  the  best  fortnight  of  the  season 
in  this  way,  and  had  shifted  our  ground  and  tried  everything  in  vain. 
At  last  we  decided  on  one  more  attempt,  broke  camp,  loaded  our 
canoes,  and  started.  We  made  a  journey  of  two  days,  traversing 
many  lovely  lakes,  carrying  over  several  portages,  and  arrived  at  our 
destination  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  drew  up  our 
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canoes  at  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  for  a  camp  I  have  ever  seen.'  It 
lay  beside  a  little  sheltered  secluded  bay  at  the  head  of  a  lovely  lake, 
some  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  The  shores  near  us  were  covered 
with  '  hard-wood '  trees — birch,  maple,  and  beech,  in  their  glorious 
autumn  colours ;  while  the  more  distant  coasts  were  clothed  with  a 
sombre  dark  mass  of  firs  and  spruce.  Above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
forest  rose  at  intervals  the  ragged  gaunt  form  of  some  ancient  and 
gigantic  pine  that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  lumberman,  or  had 
proved  unworthy  of  his  axe.  In  front  of  us  and  to  the  right,  acting  as 
a  breakwater  to  our  harbour,  lay  a  small  island  covered  with  hemlock 
and  tamarack  trees,  the  latter  leaning  over  in  various  and  most  graceful 
angles,  overhanging  the  water  to  such  an  extent  as  sometimes  to  be 
almost  horizontal  with  it.  Slightly  to  the  left  was  a  shallow  spot  in 
the  lake  marked  by  a  growth  of  rushes,  vividly  green  at  the  top,  while 
the  lower  halves  were  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  affording  the  precise 
amount  of  warmth  and  bright  colouring  that  the  picture  required. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  everything  seems  to  turn  to  brilliant  colours 
in  the  autumn  in  these  northern  latitudes.  The  evening  was  perfectly 
still ;  the  surface  of  the  lake,  unbroken  by  the  smallest  ripple,  shone 
like  a  mirror  and  reflected  the  coast  line  and  trees  so  accurately  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  water  ended  and  land  began. 

The  love  -of  money  and  the  love  of  sport  are  the  passions  that  lead 
men  into  such  scenes  as  these.  The  lumberman,  the  salmon  fisher, 
and  the  hunter  in  pursuit  of  large  game,  monopolise  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  these  Canadian  wilds.  The  moose  (Cervus  Alces)  and  cariboo 
(Gervus  rangifer)  are  the  principal  large  game  to  be  found  in  Canada. 
The  moose  is  by  far  the  biggest  of  all  existing  deer.  He  attains  to  a 
height  of  quite  18  'hands,  and  weighs  about  1,200  pounds  or  more. 
The  moose  of  America  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  elk 
of  Europe,  but  it  attains  a  greater  size.  The  horns  especially  are 
much  finer  than  those  to  be  found  on  the  elk  in  Russia,  Prussia,  or 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  moose  has  many  advantages  over  other  deer,  but  it  suffers 
also  from  some  terrible  disadvantages,  which  make  it  an  easy  prey  to 
its  great  and  principal  destroyer,  man.  Whereas  among  most,  if  not 
all,  the  members  of  the  deer  tribe,  the  female  has  but  one  fawn  at  a 
birth,  the  cow  moose  generally  drops  two  calves — which  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  race.  The  moose  is  blessed  with  an  intensely  acute 
sense  of  smell,  witli  an  almost  equally  acute  sense  of  hearing,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  wary  and  difficult  of  approach.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
but  little  fitted  to  move  in  deep  snow,  owing  to  its  great  weight. 
Unlike  the  cariboo,  which  has  hoofs  specially  adapted  for  deep  snow, 
the  moose's  feet  are  small  compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  animal. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  once  found  and  started  when  the  snow  lies  deep 
upon  the  ground,  its  destruction  is  a  matter  of  certainty ;  it  breaks 
through  the  snow  to  solid  earth  at  every  step,  becomes  speedily  ex- 
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hausted,  and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  men  and  dogs.  Again,  a  large  tract 
of  land  is  necessary  to  supply  food  for  even  one  moose.  In  summer 
it  feeds  a  good  deal  upon  the  stems  and  roots  of  water-lilies,  but  its 
staple  food  consists  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  moose-wood,  ground- 
maple,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  It  is  fond  of 
ground-hemlock,  and  will  also  occasionally  browse  upon  the  sapin 
or  Canada  balsam,  and  even  upon  spruce,  though  that  is  very  rare, 
and  I  have  known  them  when  hard  pressed  to  gnaw  bark  off  the 
trees.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  nearly  'settled  up.' 
More  and  more  land  is  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation  every 
day ;  more  and  more  forest  cut  down  year  by  year  ;  and  the  moose- 
supporting  portion  of  the  country  is  becoming  very  limited  in  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moose  is  an  animal  which  could  easily  be 
preserved  if  only  reasonable  laws  could  be  enforced.  It  adapts  itself 
wonderfully  to  civilisation.  A  young  moose  will  become  as  tame  as 
a  domestic  cow  in  a  short  time.  Moose  become  accustomed  to  the 
ordinary  noises  of  a  settled  country  with  such  facility  that  they  may 
sometimes  be  found  feeding  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  road.  A 
railway  does  not  appear  to  disturb  them  at  all.  I  have  shot  moose 
within  sound  of  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  cackling  of  geese  of  a  farm- 
house, in  places  where  the  animals  must  have  been  constantly  hearing 
men  shouting,  dogs  barking,  and  all  the  noises  of  a  settlement.  Their 
sense  of  hearing  is  developed  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  they  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  some  marvellous  power  of  discriminating  between 
innocent  sounds  and  noises  which  indicate  danger.  On  a  windy  day, 
when  the  forest  is  full  of  noises — trees  cracking,  branches  snapping,  and 
twigs  breaking — the  moose  will  take  no  notice  of  all  these  natural 
sounds ;  but  if  a  man  breaks  a  twig,  or,  treading  on  a  dry  stick,  snaps 
it  on  the  ground,  the  moose  will  distinguish  that  sound  from  the 
hundred  voices  of  the  storm,  and  be  off  in  a  second. 

"Why  it  is  that  the  moose  has  developed  no  peculiarity  with  re- 
gard to  his  feet,  adapting  him  especially  to  the  country  in  which  he 
dwells,  while  the  cariboo  that  shares  the  woods  and  barrens  with  him 
has  done  so  in  a  remarkable  degree,  I  will  leave  philosophers  to 
decide.  In  the  cariboo  the  hoofs  are  very  broad  and  round,  and  split 
up  very  high,  so  that,  when  the  animal  treads  upon  the  soft  surface  of 
the  snow,  the  hoofs  spreading  out  form  a  natural  kind  of  snow-shoe, 
and  prevent  its  sinking  deep.  The  frog  becomes  absorbed  towards 
winter,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  hoof, 
the  edges  of  which  are  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  give  the  animals  so 
secure  a  foothold  that  they  can  run  without  fear  or  danger  on  the 
slippery  surface  of  smooth  glare  ice.  Now  the  moose,  on  the  contrary, 
is  about  as  awkward  on  the  ice  as  a  shod  horse,  and  will  not  venture 
out  on  the  frozen  surface  of  a  lake  if  he  can  help  it.  His  feet  are 
rather  small  and  pointed,  and  allow  him  to  sink  and  flounder  helplessly 
in  the  deep  snows  of  midwinter  and  early  spring. 

E2 
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There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  moose  is  hunted;  some 
legitimate  and  some  decidedly  illegitimate.  First  of  all  there  is 
moose-calling,  wh  ich  to  my  mind  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  wood- 
land sports.  It  commences  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
lasts  for  about  six  weeks,  and  consists  in  imitating  the  cry  of  the  female 
moose,  and  thereby  calling  up  the  male.  This  may  sound  easy 
enough  to  do,  especially  as  the  bull  at  this  season  of  the  year  loses 
all  his  caution,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  But  the  pastime  is  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  really  the  most  precarious 
of  all  the  methods  of  pursuing  or  endeavouring  to  outwit  the  moose ; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  exciting.  I  will  endeavour  to 
describe  the  method  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the  death  of  a 
moose  in  New  Brunswick  woods  last  year. 

It  was  early  in  October.  We  had  pitched  our  tents — for  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  hunter  dwells  in  tents — upon  a  beautiful  hard- 
wood ridge,  bright  with  the  painted  foliage  of  birch  and  maple.  The 
weather  had  been  bad  for  calling,  and  no  one  had  gone  out,  though 
we  knew  there  were  moose  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  had  cut  a  great 
store  of  firewood,  gathered  bushels  of  cranberries,  dug  a  well  in  the 
swamp  close  by,  and  attended  to  the  thousand  and  one  little  comforts 
that  experience  teaches  one  to  provide  in  the  woods,  and  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The  day  was  intensely  hot  and  sultry,  and 
if  any  one  had  approached  the  camp  about  noon  he  would  have 
deemed  it  deserted.  All  hands  had  hung  their  blankets  over  the 
tents  by  way  of  protection  from  the  sun,  and  had  gone  to  sleep. 
About  one  o'clock  I  awoke,  and  sauntered  out  of  the  tent  to 
stretch  my  limbs,  and  take  a  look  at  the  sky.  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  about  the  weather,  for  I  was  tired  of  idleness,  and  had 
determined  to  go  out  if  the  evening  offered  a  tolerably  fair  promise 
of  a  fine  night.  To  get  a  better  view  of  the  heavens  I  climbed  to  my 
accustomed  look-out  in  a  comfortable  fork  near  the  summit  of  a 
neighbouring  pine,  and  noted  with  disgust  certain  little  black  shreds 
of  cloud  rising  slowly  above  the  horizon.  To  aid  my  indecision  I  con- 
sulted my  dear  old  friend  John  Williams,  the  Indian,  who  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind  stoutly  refused  to  give  any  definite  opinion  on 
the  subject.  All  that  I  could  get  out  of  him  was,  « Well,  dunno ; 
mebbe  fine,  mebbe  wind  get  up ;  guess  pretty  calm,  perhaps,  in 
morning.  Suppose  we  go  and  try,  or  praps  mebbe  wait  till  to- 
morrow.' Finally  I  decided  to  go  out ;  for  although  if  there  is  the 
slightest  wind  it  is  impossible  to  call,  yet  any  wise  and  prudent  man, 
unless  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  storm  brewing,  will  take  the 
chance  ;  for  the  calling  season  is  short  and  soon  over. 

I  have  said  that,  an  absolutely  calm  night  is  required  for  calling, 
and  for  this  reason  :  the  moose  is  so  wary  that  in  coming  up  to  the 
call  he  will  invariably  make  a  circle  down  wind  in  order  to  get  scent 
of  the  animal  which  is  calling  him.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  breath 
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of  wind  astir,  the  moose  will  get  scent  of  the  man  before  the  man  has  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  moose.  A  calm  night  is  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  you  must  have  a  moonlight  night.  No  moose  will 
come  up  in  the  day-time.  You  can  begin  to  call  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  and  moose  will  answer  up  to  say  two  hours  after  sun- 
rise. There  is  very  little  time,  therefore,  unless  there  is  bright 
moonlight.  In  the  third  place,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  to  call 
moose  successfully  you  must  find  a  place  near  camp  where  there  are 
moose  to  call,  and  where  there  are  not  only  moose,  but  bull  moose  ; 
not  only  bull  moose,  but  bulls  that  have  not  already  provided  them- 
selves with  consorts ;  for  if  a  real  cow  begins  calling,  the  rough 
imitation  in  the  shape  of  a  man  has  a  very  poor  chance  of  success, 
and  may  as  well  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Fourthly,  you  must  find  a 
spot  that  is  convenient  for  calling,  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  dry  ground, 
for  no  human  being  can  lie  out  all  night  in  the  wet,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  October,  when  it  freezes  hard  towards  morning.  You  must 
have  dry  ground  well  sheltered  with  trees  or  shrubs  of  some  kind,  and 
a  tolerably  open  space  around  it  for  some  distance ;  open  enough  for 
you  to  see  the  bull  coming  up  when  he  is  yet  at  a  little  distance,  but 
not  a  large  extent  of  open  ground,  for  no  moose  will  venture  out  far 
on  an  entirely  bare  exposed  plain.  He  is  disinclined  to  leave  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  trees.  A  perfect  spot,  therefore,  is  not  easily 
found.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  moose-calling, 
and  render  it  a  most  precarious  pastime.  Four  conditions  are 
necessary,  and  all  four  must  be  combined  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Having  once  determined  to  go  out,  preparations  do  not  take  long. 
You  have  only  to  roll  up  a  blanket  and  overcoat,  take  some  tea, 
sugar,  salt,  and  biscuit,  a  kettle,  two  tin  pannikins,  and  a  small  axe, 
with,  I  need  scarcely  say,  rifle  and  ammunition.  The  outfit  is 
simple;  but  the  hunter  should  look  to  everything  himself,  for  an 
Indian  would  leave  his  head  behind  if  it  were  loose.  A  good  thick 
blanket  is  very  necessary,  for  moose-calling  involves  more  hardship 
and  more  suffering  from  cold  than  any  other  branch  of  the  noble 
science  of  hunting  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  true  that  the 
weather  is  not  especially  cold  at  that  time  of  year,  but  there  are 
sharp  frosts  occasionally  at  night,  and  the  moose-caller  cannot  make  a 
fire  by  which  to  warm  himself,  for  the  smell  of  smoke  is  carried  a 
long  way  by  the  slightest  current  of  air.  Neither  dare  he  run  about 
to  warm  his  feet,  or  flap  his  hands  against  his  sides,  or  keep  up  the 
circulation  by  taking  exercise  of  any  kind,  for  fear  of  making  a  noise. 
He  is  sure  to  have  got  wet  through  with  perspiration  on  his  way  to 
the  calling  place,  which  of  course  makes  him  more  sensitive  to  cold. 

So  I  and  the  Indian  shouldered  our  packs,  and  started  for  the 
barren,  following  an  old  logging  road.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  a 
little  what  is  meant  by  a  '  logging  road '  and  a  '  barren.'  A  logging 
road  is  a  path  cut  through  the  forest  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  on 
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the  ground  and  the  lakes  are  frozen,  along  which  the  trunks  of  trees 
or  logs  are  hauled  by  horses  or  oxen  to  the  water.  A  logging  road 
is  a  most  pernicious  thing.  Never  follow  one  if  you  are  lost  in 
the  woods,  for  one  end  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  lake  or  a  river,  which 
is  decidedly  inconvenient  until  the  ice  has  formed;  and  in  the  other 
direction  it  will  seduce  you  deep  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  then  come  to  a  sudden  termination  at  some  moss-covered 
decayed  pine-stump,  which  is  discouraging.  A  'barren,'  as  the 
term  indicates,  is  a  piece  of  waste  land ;  but,  as  all  hunting  grounds 
are  waste,  that  definition  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  describe 
what  a  '  barren '  is.  It  means  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
an  open  marshy  space  in  the  forest,  sometimes  so  soft  as  to  be  almost 
impassable,  at  other  times  composed  of  good  solid  hard  peat.  The 
surface  is  occasionally  rough  and  tussocky,  like  a  great  deal  of 
country  in  Scotland. 

In  Newfoundland  there  are  barrens  of  many  miles  in  extent,  high, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  dry  plateaus ;  but  the  barrens  in  the 
provinces  I  am  speaking  of  vary  from  a  little  open  space  of  a  few 
acres  to  a  plain  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length  or  breadth.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  these  '  barrens.'  It 
appears  to  me  that  they  must  have  been  originally  lakes  which  have 
become  dry  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land,  and  through  the 
natural  processes  by  which  shallow  waters  become  choked  up  and 
filled  with  vegetable  debris.  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  dry 
lakes.  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  numerous  sheets  of  water  that  are 
so  frequent  in  the  country.  The  forest  surrounds  them  completely, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  a  lake,  following  all  the  lines  and 
curvatures  of  the  bays  and  indentations  of  its  shores;  and  every  elevated 
spot  of  dry  solid  ground  is  covered  with  trees  exactly  as  are  the  little 
islands  that  so  thickly  stud  the  surfaces  of  the  Nova  Scotian  lakes. 
Most  of  the  lakes  in  the  country  are  shallow,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  process  by  which  they  become  filled  up  can  be  seen  at  work.  The 
ground  rises  considerably  in  the  centre  of  these  barrens,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  case  with  all  bogs  and  peat  mosses.  I  have  never 
measured  any  of  their  areas,  neither  have  I  attempted  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface  ;  but  on  a  barren  where  I 
hunted  last  year,  of  about  two  miles  across,  the  ground  rose  so  much 
in  the  centre  that  when  standing  at  one  edge  we  could  see  the  upper 
half  of  the  pine  trees  which  grew  at  the  other.  The  rise  appeared 
to  be  quite  gradual,  and  the  effect  was  as  if  one  stood  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  globe,  the  natural  curvature  of  which  hid  the  opposite 
trees. 

To  return  to  our  calling.  We  got  out  upon  the  barren,  or  rather 
upon  a  deep  bay  or  indentation  of  a  large  barren,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  made  our  way  to  a  little  wooded  island  which 
afforded  us  shelter  and  dry  ground,  and  which  was  within  easy  shot  of 
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one  side  of  the  bay,  and  so  situated  with  regard  to  the  other  that 
a  moose  coming  from  that  direction  would  not  hesitate  to  approach 
it.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  lair  for  oneself — a  little 
bed.  You  pick  out  a  nice  sheltered  soft  spot,  chop  down  a  few  sa-pin 
branches  with  your  knife,  gather  a  quantity  of  dry  grass  or  bracken, 
and  make  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
permit. 

Having  made  these  little  preparations,  I  sat  down  and  smoked  my 
pipe  while  the  Indian  climbed  up  a  neighbouring  pine  tree  to  4  call.' 
The  only  object  of  ascending  a  tree  is  that  the  sound  may  be  carried 
further  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  instrument  wherewith 
the  caller  endeavours  to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  cow,  consists  of  a  cone- 
shaped  tube  made  out  of  a  sheet  of  birch  bark  rolled  up.  This  horn 
is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  diameter  at 
the  broadest  end,  the  narrow  end  being  just  large  enough  to  fit  the 
mouth.  The  '  caller  '  uses  it  like  a  speaking-trumpet,  groan- 
ing and  roaring  through  it,  imitating  as  well  as  he  can  the  cry 
of  the  cow  moose.  Few  white  men  can  call  really  well,  but  some 
Indians  by  long  practice  can  imitate  the  animal  with  wonderful 
success.  Fortunately,  however,  no  two  moose  appear  to  have  precisely 
the  same  voice,  but  make  all  kinds  of  strange  and  diabolical  noises, 
so  that  even  a  novice  in  the  art  may  not  despair  of  himself  calling  up 
a  bull.  The  real  difficulty — the  time  when  you  require  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  art — is  when  the  bull  is  close  by,  suspicious  and 
listening  with  every  fibre  of  its  intensely  accurate  ear  to  detect  any 
sound  that  may  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  animal  he  is  approach- 
ing. The  smallest  hoarseness,  the  slightest  wrong  vibration,  the  least 
unnatural  sound,  will  then  prove  fatal.  The  Indian  will  kneel  on 
the  ground,  putting  the  broad  end  of  the  horn  close  to  the  earth  so 
as  to  deaden  the  sound,  and  with  an  agonised  expression  of  coun- 
tenance will  imitate  with  such  marvellous  fidelity  the  wailing, 
anxious,  supplicating  cry  of  the  cow,  that  the  bull,  unable  to  resist, 
rushes  out  from  the  friendly  cover  of  the  trees,  and  exposes  himself  to 
death.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  most  accomplished  caller  fails  to 
induce  the  suspicious  animal  to  show  himself:  the  more  ignoble 
passion  of  jealousy  must  then  be  aroused.  The  Indian  will  grunt 
like  an  enraged  bull,  break  dead  branches  from  the  trees,  thrash  his 
birch-bark  horn  against  the  bushes,  thus  making  a  noise  exactly  like 
a  moose  fighting  the  bushes  with  his  antlers.  The  bull  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  a  rival,  and,  casting  his  prudence  to  the  winds,  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  a  victim  to  jealousy  and  rage. 

The  hunter  calls  through  his  horn,  first  gently,  in  case  there 
should  be  a  bull  very  near.  He  then  waits  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
and,  if  he  gets  no  answer,  calls  again  a  little  louder,  waiting  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour — or  half  an  hour  some  Indians  say  is  best — after 
each  attempt. 
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The  cry  of  the  cow  is  a  long-drawn-out  melancholy  sound,  impos- 
sible to  describe  by  words.  The  answer  of  the  bull  moose,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  rather  short  guttural  grunt,  and  resembles  at  a  great  distance 
the  sound  made  by  an  axe  chopping  wood,  or  that  which  a  man  makes 
when  pulling  hard  at  a  refractory  clay  pipe.  You  continue  calling  at 
intervals  until  you  hear  an  answer,  when  your  tactics  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  animal  acts.  Great  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  necessary,  because  the  bull  will  occasionally  come  up 
without  answering  at  all ;  and  the  first  indication  of  his  presence 
consists  of  the  slight  noise  he  makes  in  advancing.  Sometimes  a  bull 
will  come  up  with  the  most  extreme  caution ;  at  others  he  will  come 
tearing  up  through  the  woods,  as  hard  as  he  can  go,  making  a  noise 
like  a  steam-engine,  and  rushing  through  the  forest  apparently  with- 
out the  slightest  fear. 

On  the  particular  occasion  which  I  am  recalling,  it  was  a  most 
lovely  evening.  It  wanted  but  about  half  an  hour  to  sundown,  and  all 
was  perfectly  still.  There  was  not  the  slightest  sound  of  anything 
moving  in  the  forest  except  that  of  the  unfrequent  flight  of  a  moose-bird 
close  by.  And  so  I  sat  watching  that  most  glorious  transformation 
scene — the  change  of  day  into  night ;  saw  the  great  sun  sink  slowly 
down  behind  the  pine  trees  ;  saw  the  few  clouds  that  hovered  motion- 
less above  me  blaze  into  the  colour  of  bright  burnished  gold ;  saw  the 
whole  atmosphere  become  glorious  with  a  soft  yellow  light,  gradually 
dying  out  as  the  night  crept  on,  till  only  in  the  western  sky  there 
lingered  a  faint  glow  fading  into  a  pale  cold  apple-green,  against 
which  the  pines  stood  out  as  black  as  midnight,  and  as  sharply  defined 
as  though  cut  out  of  steel.  As  the  darkness  deepened,  a  young 
crescent  moon  shone  out  pale  and  clear,  with  a  glittering  star  a  little 
below  the  lower  horn,  and  above  her  another  star  of  lesser  magnitude. 
It  looked  as  though  a  supernatural  jewel — a  heavenly  pendant,  two 
great  diamond  solitaires,  and  a  diamond  crescent — were  hanging  in 
the  western  sky.  After  a  while,  the  moon  too  sank  behind  the  trees, 
and  darkness  fell  upon  the  earth. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  enchanting  than  a  perfectly  calm  and 
silent  autumnal  sunset  in  the  woods,  unless  it  be  the  sunrise,  which 
to  my  mind  is  more  lovely  still.  Sunset  is  beautiful,  but  sad ;  sunrise 
is  equally  beautiful,  and  full  of  life,  happiness,  and  hope.  I  love  to 
watch  the  stars  begin  to  fade,  to  see  the  first  faint  white  light  clear 
up  the  darkness  of  the  eastern  sky,  and  gradually  deepen  into  the 
glorious  colouring  that  heralds  the  approaching  sun.  I  love  to  see 
nature  awake  shuddering,  as  she  always  does,  and  arouse  herself  into 
active,  busy  life ;  to  note  the  insects,  birds,  and  beasts  shake  off 
slumber  and  set  about  their  daily  tasks. 

Still,  the  sunset  is  inexpressibly  lovely,  and  I  do  not  envy  the 
condition  and  frame  of  mind  of  a  man  who  cannot  be  as  nearly  happy 
as  man  can  be,  when  he  is  lying  comfortably  on  a  luxurious  and  soft 
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couch,  gazing  in  perfect  peace  on  the  glorious  scene  around  him, 
rejoicing  all  his  senses,  and  saturating  himself  with  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  a  northern  sunset. 

So  I  sat  quietly  below,  while  the  Indian  called  from  the  tree-top. 
Not  a  sound  answered  to  the  three  or  four  long-drawn-out  notes  with 
which  he  hoped  to  lure  the  bull ;  after  a  long  interval  he  called  again, 
but  the  same  perfect,  utter  silence  reigned  in  the  woods,  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  melancholy  hooting  of  an  owl,  or  the  imaginary 
noises  that  filled  my  head.  It  is  extraordinary  how  small  noises 
become  magnified  when  the  ear  is  kept  at  a  great  tension  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  how  the  head  becomes  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
fictitious  sounds ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  also  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  distinguish  between  a  loud  noise  uttered  at  a  dis- 
tance and  a  scarcely  audible  sound  close  by.  After  listening  very 
intently  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  a  quiet  night  in  the  forest  for 
an  hour  or  so,  the  head  becomes  so  surcharged  with  blood,  owing,  I 
presume,  to  all  the  faculties  being  concentrated  on  a  single  sense,  that 
one  seems  to  hear  distant  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  kinds  of 
strange  and  impossible  noises.  A  man  becomes  so  nervously  alive  to 
the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  almost  awful  silence  of  a  still  night 
in  the  woods,  that  the  faintest  sound — the  cracking  of  a  minute  twig, 
or  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  even  at  a  great  distance — will  make  him  almost 
jump  out  of  his  skin.  He  is  also  apt  to  make  the  most  ludicrous 
mistakes.  Towards  morning,  about  daybreak,  I  have  frequently 
mistaken  the  first  faint  buzz  of  some  minute  fly,  within  a  foot  or  so 
of  my  ear,  for  the  call  of  moose  two  or  three  miles  off. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Indian  gave  it  up  in  despair  and  came 
down  the  tree  ;  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  rugs,  pulled  the  hoods 
of  our  blanket  coats  over  our  heads,  and  went  to  sleep.  I  awoke 
literally  shaking  with  cold.  It  was  still  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stars 
were  shining  with  intense  brilliancy,  to  my  great  disappointment,  for 
I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  first  streaks  of  dawn.  It  was  freezing 
very  hard,  far  too  hard  for  me  to  think  of  going  to  sleep  again.  So 
I  roused  the  Indian  and  suggested  that  he  should  try  another  call  or 
two. 

Accordingly  we  stole  down  to  the  edge  of  the  little  point  of  wood 
in  which  we  had  ensconced  ourselves,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  forest 
was  re-echoing  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  moose.  Not  an  answer, 
not  a  sound — utter  silence,  as  if  all  the  world  were  dead !  broken 
suddenly  and  horribly  by  a  yell  that  made  the  blood  curdle  in  one's 
veins.  It  was  the  long,  quavering,  human,  but  unearthly  scream  of  a 
loon  on  the  distant  lake.  After  what  seemed  to  me  many  hours,  but 
what  was  in  reality  but  a  short  time,  the  first  indications  of  dawn 
revealed  themselves  in  the  rising  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  slightest 
possible  paling  of  the  eastern  sky.  The  cold  grew  almost  unbearable. 
That  curious  shiver  that  runs  through  nature — the  first  icy  current 
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of  air  that  precedes  the  day — chilled  us  to  the  bones.  I  rolled  myself 
up  in  my  blanket  and  lighted  a  pipe,  trying  to  retain  what  little 
caloric  remained  in  my  body,  while  the  Indian  again  ascended  the 
tree.  By  the  time  he  had  called  twice  it  was  grey  dawn.  Birds 
were  beginning  to  move  about,  and  busy  squirrels  to  look  out  for 
their  breakfast  of  pine-buds.  I  sat  listening  intently,  and  watching 
the  blank  emotionless  face  of  the  Indian  as  he  gazed  around  him, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  his  countenance  blaze  up  with  vivid  excitement. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  head,  his  muscles  twitched,  his  face 
glowed,  he  seemed  transformed  in  a  moment  into  a  different  being. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  with  the  utmost  celerity,  but  with  extreme 
caution,  to  descend  to  the  ground.  He  motioned  to  me  not  to  make 
any  noise,  and  whispered  that  a  moose  was  coming  across  the  barren 
and  must  be  close  by.  Grasping  my  rifle,  we  crawled  carefully 
through  the  grass,  crisp  and  noisy  with  frost,  down  to  the  edge  of 
our  island  of  woods,  and  there,  after  peering  cautiously  around  some 
stunted  juniper  bushes,  I  saw  standing,  about  sixty  yards  off,  a  bull 
moose.  He  looked  gigantic  in  the  thin  morning  mist  which  was 
beginning  to  drift  up  from  the  surface  of  the  barren.  Great  volumes 
of  steam  issued  from  his  nostrils,  and  his  whole  aspect,  looming  in 
the  fog,  was  vast  and  almost  terrific.  He  stood  there  perfectly 
motionless,  staring  at  the  spot  from  which  he  had  heard  the  cry  of 
the  supposed  cow,  irresolute  whether  to  come  on  or  not.  The  Indian 
was  anxious  to  bring  him  a  little  closer,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  run 
the.  risk  of  scaring  him,  and  so,  taking  aim  as  fairly  as  I  could,  con- 
sidering I  was  shaking  all  over  with  cold,  I  fired  and  struck  him 
behind  the  shoulder.  He  plunged  forward  on  his  knees,  jumped  up, 
rushed  forward  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  then  fell  dead  at 
the  edge  of  the  heavy  timber  on  the  far  side  of  the  barren. 

We  went  to  work  then  and  there  to  skin  and  clean  him,  an  operation 
which  probably  took  us  an  hour  or  more,  and,  having  rested  ourselves 
a  few  minutes,  we  started  off  to  take  a  little  cruise  round  the  edge  of 
the  barren  and  see  if  there  were  any  cariboo  on  it.  I  should  explain 
that  '  cruising '  is  in  the  provinces  performed  on  land  as  well  as  at 
sea.  A  man  says  he  has  spent  all  summer  '  cruising '  the  woods  in 
search  of  pine  timber,  and  if  your  Indian  wants  you  to  go  out  for  a 
walk,  he  will  say,  '  Let  us  take  a  cruise  around  somewhere.'  Accord- 
ingly, we  trudged  off  ove*  the  soft  yielding  surface  of  the  bog,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  some  stunted  bushes,  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  be  well  down  wind  in  case  any  animals  should  be 
on  it.  The  Indian  then  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest  pine- 
tree  he  could  find,  taking  my  glasses  with  him,  and  had  a  good 
look  all  over  the  barren.  There  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen.  We 
then  passed  through  a  small  strip  of  wood,  and  came  out  upon  another 
plain,  and  there,  on  ascending  a  tree  to  look  round,  the  Indian  espied 
two  carityx)  feeding  towards  the  timber.  We  had  to  wait  some  little 
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time  till  they  got  behind  an  island  of  trees,  and  then,  running  as  fast 
as  the  soft  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  we  contrived  to  get 
close  up  to  them  just  as  they  entered  the  thick  woods,  and,  after  an 
exciting  stalk  of  about  half  an  hour,  I  managed  to  kill  both. 

Having  performed  the  obsequies  of  the  chase  upon  the  two 
cariboo,  we  returned  to  our  calling-place.  By  this  time  it  was  about 
noon :  the  sun  was  blazing  down  with  almost  tropical  heat.  We  had 
been  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  had  done  a  hard  morning's 
work,  and.  felt  a  decided  need  for  refreshment.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
had  lighted  a  little  fire,  £ut  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  and  set  the  moose 
kidneys,  impaled  on  sharp  sticks,  to  roast  by  the  fire ;  and  with  fresh 
kidneys,  good  strong  tea,  plenty  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  some  hard 
biscuit,  I  made  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  breakfasts  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  assist  at. 

Breakfast  over,  I  told  the  Indian  to  go  down  to  camp  and  bring 
up  the  other  men  to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  smoking  the  meat.  As 
soon  as  he  had  departed,  I  laid  myself  out  for  a  rest.  I  shifted 
my  bed — that  is  to  say,  my  heap  of  dried  bracken  and  pine  tops — 
under  the  shadow  of  a  pine,  spread  my  blanket  out,  and  lay  down  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  most  contented  frame  of  mind  that 
a  man  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  this  uneasy  and  troublesome  world. 
I  had  suffered  from  cold  and  from  hunger — I  was  now  warm  and  well 
fed.  I  was  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work  and  long  night's  vigil,  and 
was  thoroughly  capable  of  enjoying  that  greatest  of  all  luxuries — 
sweet  repose  after  severe  exercise.  The  day  was  so  warm  that  the 
shade  of  the  trees  fell  cool  and  grateful,  and  I  lay  flat  on  my  back, 
smoking  my  pipe,  and  gazing  up  through  the  branches  into  a  per- 
fectly clear,  blue  sky,  with  occasionally  a  little  white  cloud  like  a 
bit  of  swan's  down  floating  across  it,  and  felt,  as  I  had  often  felt  before, 
that  no  luxury  of  civilisation  can  at  all  compare  with  the  comfort  a 
man  can  obtain  in  the  wilderness.  I  lay  smoking  till  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  the  men  coming  up  from  camp  awoke 
me. 

Such  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  a  good  day's  sport.  It  was  not  a 
very  exciting  day,  and  I  have  alluded  to  it  chiefly  because  the  incidents 
are  fresh  in  my  mind.  The  great  interest  of  moose-calling  comes  in 
when  a  bull  answers  early  in  the  evening,  and  will  not  come  up  boldly, 
and  you  and  the  bull  spend  the  whole  night  trying  to  outwit  each 
other.  Sometimes,  just  when  you  think  you  have  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing him,  a  little  air  of  wind  will  spring  up ;  he  will  get  scent  of  you, 
and  be  off  in  a  second.  Sometimes  a  bull  will  answer  at  intervals  for 
several  hours,  will  come  up  to  the  edge  of  the  open  ground,  and  there 
stop  and  cease  speaking.  You  wait,  anxiously  watching  for  him 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  you  examine  the  ground,  you 
find  that  something  had  scared  him,  and  that  he  had  silently  made 
off,  so  silently  that  his  departure  was  unnoticed.  It  is  marvellous 
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how  so  great  and  heavy  a  creature  can  move  through  the  woods 
without  making  the  smallest  sound ;  but  he  can  do  so,  and  does,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  the  hunter. 

Sometimes  another  bull  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  a  frightful 
battle  ensues ;  or  a  cow  will  commence  calling  and  rob  you  of  your 
prey;  or  you  may  get  an  answer  or  two  in  the  evening,  and  then  hear 
nothing  for  several  hours,  and  go  to  sleep  and  awake  in  the  morning 
to  find  that  the  bull  had  walked  calmly  up  within  ten  yards  of  you. 
Very  frequently  you  may  leave  camp  on  a  perfectly  clear,  fine  after- 
noon, when  suddenly  a  change  will  come  on,  and  you  may  have  to 
pass  a  long  dreary  night  on  some  bare  and  naked  spot  of  ground, 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm.  One  such  night  I  well 
remember  last  fall.  It  rained,  and  thundered,  and  blew  the  whole 
time  from  about  eight  o'clock,  until  daylight  at  last  gave  us  a  chance 
of  dragging  our  chilled  and  benumbed  bodies  back  to  camp.  Fortu- 
nately such  exposure,  though  unpleasant,  never  does  one  any  harm 
in  the  wilderness. 

Occasionally  a  moose  will  answer,  but  nothing  will  induce  him  to 
come  up,  and  in  the  morning,  if  there  is  a  little  wind,  you  can  resort 
to  the  only  other  legitimate  way  of  hunting  the  moose,  namely, 
'  creeping,'  or  '  still  hunting,'  as  it  would  be  termed  in  the  States, 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  ordinary  deer-stalking. 

After  the  rutting  season  the  moose  begin  to  *  yard,'  as  it  is  termed. 
I  have  seen  pictures  of  a  moose-yard  in  which  numbers  of  animals 
are  represented  inside  and  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  snow,  on  the 
outside  of  which  baffled  packs  of  wolves  are  clamorously  howling ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  moose-yard  so  described  in  print  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  a  number  of  moose  herd  together  and  keep  tramping  and  tramp- 
ing in  the  snow  to  such  an  extent,  that  by  mid-winter  they  find 
themselves  in  what  is  literally  a  yard — a  hollow  bare  place,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  snow.  Of  course  such  a  definition  is  utterly  absurd. 
A  moose  does  not  travel  straight  on  when  he  is  in  search  of  food,  but 
selects  a  particular  locality,  and  remains  there  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  provisions  holds  out ;  and  that  place  is  called  a  yard. 

Sometimes  a  solitary  moose  «  yards '  alone,  sometimes  two  or  three 
together,  occasionally  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  may  be  found  congre- 
gated in  one  place.  When  a  man  says  he  has  found  a  '  moose-yard,' 
he  means  that  he  has  come  across  a  place  where  it  is  evident  from  the 
tracks  crossing  and  recrossing  and  intersecting  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  from  the  signs  of  browsing  on  the  trees,  that  one  or  more 
moose  have  settled  down  to  feed  for  the  winter.  Having  once  selected 
a  place  or  'yard,'  the  moose  will  remain  there  till  the  following 
summer  if  the  food  holds  out,  and  they  are  not  disturbed  by  man.  If 
forced  to  leave  their  '  yard,'  they  will  travel  a  long  distance — twenty 
or  thirty  miles — before  choosing  another  feeding-ground.  After  the 
rutting  season  moose  wander  about  in  an  uneasy  state  of  mind  for 
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three  weeks  or  so,  and  are  not  all  settled  down  till  the  beginning  of 
November. 

In  '  creeping,'  therefore,  or  stalking  moose,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  find  a  moose-yard.  You  set  out  early  in  the  morning, 
in  any  direction  you  may  think  advisable,  according  to  the  way  the 
wind  blows,  examining  carefully  all  the  tracks  that  you  come  across. 
When  you  hit  upon  a  track,  you  follow  it  a  little  way,  examining  it  and 
the  ground  and  trees,  to  see  if  the  animal  is  travelling  or  not.  If  you 
find  that  the  moose  has  '  yarded,'  that  is  to  say,  fed,  and  you  can 
come  across  evidences  of  his  presence  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
days  or  so  old,  you  make  up  your  mind  to  hunt  that  particular 
moose. 

The  utmost  caution  and  skill  are  necessary.  The  moose  invariably 
travels  down  wind  some  little  distance  before  beginning  to  feed,  and 
then  works  his  way  up,  browsing  about  at  will  in  various  directions. 
He  also  makes  a  circle  down  wind  before  lying  down,  so  that,  if  you 
hit  on  a  fresh  track  and  then  follow  it,  you  are  perfectly  certain  to 
start  the  animal  without  seeing  him.  You  may  follow  a  moose  track 
a  whole  day,  as  I  have  done  before  now,  and  finally  come  across  the 
place  where  you  started  him,  and  then  discover  that  you  had  passed 
within  fifty  yards  of  that  spot  early  in  the  morning,  the  animal 
having  made  a  large  circuit  and  lain  down  close  to  his  tracks.  The 
principle,  therefore,  that  the  hunter  has  to  go  upon  is,  to  keep  making 
small  semicircles  down  wind  so  as  to  constantly  cut  the  tracks  and  yet 
keep  the  animal  always  to  windward  of  him.  Having  come  across  a 
track  and  made  up  your  mind  whether  it  is  pretty  fresh,  whether  the 
beast  is  a  large  one  worth  following,  and  whether  it  is  settled  down 
and  feeding  quietly,  you  will  not  follow  the  track,  but  go  down  wind 
and  then  gradually  work  up  wind  again  till  you  cut  the  tracks  a 
second  time.  Then  you  must  make  out  whether  the  tracks  are 
fresher  or  older  than  the  former,  whether  they  are  tracks  of  the 
same  moose  or  those  of  another,  and  leave  them  again  and  work  up, 
and  cut  them  a  third  time ;  and  so  you  go  on  gradually,  always  trim- 
ming down  wind  and  edging  up  wind  again,  until,  finally,  you  have 
quartered  the  whole  ground. 

Perhaps  the  moose  is  feeding  upon  a  hard- wood  ridge  of  beech 
and  maples  of,  say,  two  or  three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width.  Every  square  yard  you  must  make  good  in  the  way 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  before  you  proceed  to  go  up  to  the 
moose.  At  length,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance  and  caution,  you 
will  have  so  far  covered  the  ground  that  you  will  know  the  animal 
must  be  in  some  particular  spot.  Then  comes  the  difficult  moment. 
I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  trying  to  creep  except 
on  a  windy  day,  even  with  moccasins  on  ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  at  any  time 
trying  to  creep  a  moose  unless  you  are  provided  with  soft  leather  mocca- 
sins. No  human  being  can  get  within  shot  of  a  moose  on  a  still  day : 
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the  best  time  is  when  windy  weather  succeeds  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Then  the  ground  is  soft,  the  little  twigs  strewed  about  bend  instead  of 
breaking,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  deadens  the  sound  of  your 
footsteps.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  and  there  is  not  much  wind,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  near  the  game.  When  you  have  determined  that  the  moose 
is  somewhere  handy — when  you  come  across  perfectly  fresh  indications 
of  his  presence — you  proceed  inch  by  inch  ;  you  must  not  make  the 
smallest  noise ;  the  least  crack  of  a  dead  branch  or  of  a  stick  under- 
foot will  start  the  animal.  Especially  careful  must  you  be  that 
nothing  taps  against  your  gun-stock,  or  that  you  do  not  strike  the 
barrel  against  a  tree,  for,  naturally,  any  such  unusual  sound  is  far 
worse  than  the  cracking  of  a  stick.  If,  however,  you  succeed  in 
imitating  the  noiseless  movements  and  footsteps  of  your  Indian,  you 
will  probably  be  rewarded  by  seeing  him  presently  make  a  'point'  like 
a  pointer  dog.  Every  quivering  fibre  in  his  body  proves  his  excite- 
ment. He  will  point  out  something  dark  to  you  among  the  trees. 
That  dark  mass  is  a  moose,  and  you  must  fire  at  it  without  being 
too  careful  what  part  of  the  animal  you  are  going  to  hit,  for  probably 
the  moose  has  heard  you  and  is  only  waiting  a  second  before  making 
up  his  mind  to  be  off. 

Generally  speaking,  the  second  man  sees  the  moose  first.  The 
leader  is  too  much  occupied  in  looking  at  the  tracks — in  seeing  where 
he  is  going  to  put  his  foot  down.  The  second  man  has  only  to  tread 
carefully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  man  preceding  him,  and  is  able  to 
concentrate  his  attention  more  on  looking  about.  The  moment  you 
spy  or  hear  the  animal  you  should  imitate  the  call  of  a  moose, — 
first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  animal,  which,  if  it  has  not  smelt 
you,  will  probably  stop  a  second  to  make  sure  what  it  is  that  has 
frightened  him ;  secondly,  to  let  the  Indian  in  front  know  that  the 
game  is  on  foot.  Moose-creeping  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
exciting  pastime.  It  requires  all  a  man's  patience,  for,  of  course,  you 
may  travel  day  after  day  in  this  way  without  finding  any  traces  of  deer. 
To  the  novice  it  is  not  interesting,  for,  apparently,  the  Indian  wanders 
aimlessly  about  the  woods  without  any  particular  object.  When  you 
come  to  understand  the  motive  for  every  twist  and  turn  he  makes, 
and  appreciate  the  science  he  is  displaying,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  pursuits  in  which  the  sportsman  can  indulge. 

Sometimes  one  may  be  in  good  luck  and  come  across  a  moose  in 
some  glade  or  '  interval,'  the  result  of  the  labours  of  former 
generations  of  beavers.  An  'interval'  is  the  local  term  for 
natural  meadows,  which  are  frequently  found  along  the  margins  of 
streams.  Beavers  have  done  great  and  useful  work  in  all  these 
countries.  The  evidences  of  their  labours  have  far  outlived  the 
work  of  aboriginal  man.  They  dam  up  little  streams  and  form 
shallow  lakes  and  ponds.  Trees  fall  in  and  decay ;  the  ponds  get 
choked  with  vegetation,  fill  up,  and  are  turned  into  natural  meadows 
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of  great  value  to  the  settler.  Beavers  have  played  an  important 
part  in  rendering  these  savage  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
civilised  man. 

The  moose  may  also  be  run  down  in  winter  time  on  snow-shoes. 
This  may  be  called  partly  a  legitimate,  and  partly  an  illegitimate, 
mode  of  killing  the  animal.  If  the  snow  is  not  very  deep,  the  moose 
can  travel,  and  to  come  up  with  him  requires  immense  endurance  on 
the  part  of  a  man,  but  no  skill  except  that  involved  in  the  art 
of  running  on  snow-shoes.  You  simply  start  the  animal  and  follow 
after  him  for  a  day,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  days,  when  you  come 
up  with  him  and  walk  as  close  as  you  like  and  shoot  him. 

If  the  snow  lies  very  deep  in  early  spring,  moose  may  be  slaugh- 
tered with  ease.  The  sun  thaws  the  surface,  which  freezes  up  again 
at  night  and  forms  an  icy  crust  strong  enough  to  support  a  man  on 
show-shoes,  or  a  dog,  but  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  support  a 
moose.  Then  they  can  be  run  down  without  trouble.  You  find 
your  moose  and  start  a  dog  after  him.  The  unfortunate  moose 
flounders  helplessly  in  the  snow,  cutting  his  legs  to  pieces,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  becomes  exhausted,  and  you  can  walk  up  to  him, 
knock  him  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  or  stick  him  with  a  knife,  as 
you  think  best.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  moose  have  been 
slaughtered  in  this  scandalous  manner  for  their  hides  alone.  The 
settlers  also  dig  pits  for  them  and  snare  them,  both  of  which  practices, 
I  need  hardly  say,  are  most  nefarious.  There  is  nothing  sportsman- 
like about  them,  and  they  involve  waste  of  good  meat,  because,  unless  a 
man  looks  to  the  snare  every  day  (which  these  men  never  do),  he  runs 
the  chance  of  catching  a  moose  and  finding  the  carcase  unfit  for 
food  when  he  revisits  the  place.  I  shall  not  describe  the  method  of 
snaring  a  moose,  for  fear  some  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far 
might  be  tempted  to  practise  it,  or  lest  it  might  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I  had  ever  done  such  a  wicked  thing  myself. 

Many  men  prefer  cariboo-hunting  to  moose-hunting,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  not  right.  The  American  cariboo  is,  I  believe, 
identical  with  the  reindeer  of  Europe,  though  the  American  animal 
grows  to  a  much  larger  size  and  the  males  carry  far  finer  horns.  The 
does  have  small  horns  also.  I  believe  the  cariboo  is  the  only  species 
of  deer  marked  by  that  peculiarity.  Cariboo  are  very  fond  of  getting 
out  on  the  lakes  as  soon  as  the  ice  will  bear,  and  feeding  round  the 
shores.  They  feed  entirely  on  moss  and  lichens,  principally  on  the 
long  grey  moss,  locally  known  as  '  old  men's  beards,'  which  hangs  in 
graceful  festoons  from  the  branches  of  the  pines,  and  on  the  beautiful 
purple  and  cream-coloured  cariboo  moss  that  covers  the  barrens. 
They  are  not  very  shy  animals,  and  will  venture  close  to  lumber 
camps  to  feed  on  the  moss  which  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  the  tops 
of  the  pines  which  the  axe-men  have  felled.  Cariboo  cannot  be  run 
down,  and  the  settlers  rarely  go  after  them.  They  must  be  stalked 
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on  the  barrens  and  lakes,  or  crept  up  to  in  the  woods,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  moose. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  Canadian  sports.     Life  in  the 
woods  need  not  be  devoted  entirely  to  hunting,  but  can  be  varied  to 
a  great  extent  by  fishing  and  trapping.     The  streams  and  lakes  teem 
with  trout,  and  the  finest  salmon-fishing  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
New  Brunswick  and  on  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf.    In  Lower  Canada 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  fur  to  be  found.     In  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  beavers  are  almost  extinct,   and  marten,   mink,  lynx, 
otter,   and   other   valuable   fur-bearing   animals   are   comparatively 
scarce.     It  would  be  hard,  I  think,  for  a  man  to  spend  a  holiday  more 
pleasantly  and  beneficially  than  in  the  Canadian  woods.     Hunting 
leads  him  into  beautiful  scenery ;  his  method  of  life  induces  a  due 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  tends  to  wholesome  thought.     He  has 
not  much  opportunity  for  improving  his  mind  with  literature,  but  he 
can  read  out  of  the  great  book  of  Nature  and  find  '  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.'   If  he  has  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  he  cannot  fail  to  take  notice  of  many  interesting  cir- 
cumstances and  phenomena ;  and  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  every  moment  of  the  day  must  be  suggesting  something  new 
and  interesting  to  him.     A  strange  scene,  for  example,  which  came 
within  my  observation  last  year,  completely  puzzled  me  at  the  time, 
and  has  done  so  ever  since.     I  was  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  fall,  when 
one  day  my  Indian  told  me  that  in  a  lake  close  by  all  the  rocks  were 
moving  out  of  the  water,  a  circumstance  which  I  thought  not  a  little 
strange.     However,  I  went  to  look  at  the  unheard-of  spectacle,  and 
sure  enough  there  were  the  rocks  apparently  all  moving  out  of  the 
water  on  to  dry  land.     The  lake  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  shallow, 
and  full  of  great  masses  of  rock.     Many  of  these  masses  appear  to 
have  travelled  right  out  of  the  lake,  and  are  now  high  and  dry,  some 
fifteen  yards  above  the  margin  of  the  water.     They  have  ploughed 
deep  and  regularly  defined  channels  for  themselves.     You  may  see 
them  of  all  sizes,  from  blocks  of,  say,  roughly  speaking,  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  down  to  stones  which  a  man  could  lift.     Moreover 
you  find  them  in  various  stages  of  progress,  some  a  hundred  yards  or 
more  from  shore  and  apparently  just  beginning  to  move ;  others  half- 
way to  their  destination,  and  others  again,  as  I  have  said,  high  and 
dry  above  the  water.     In  all  cases  there  is  a  distinct  groove  or  furrow 
which  the   rock  has  clearly  ploughed  for  itself.     I  noticed  one  par- 
ticularly good  specimen,  an  enormous  block  which  lay  some  yards 
above  high-water  mark.     The  earth  and  stones  were  heaped  up  in 
front  of  it  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet.    There  was  a  deep  furrow, 
the  exact  breadth  of  the  block,  leading  down  directly  from  it  into  the 
lake,  and  extending  till  it  was  hidden  from  my  sight  by  the  depth  of 
the  water.     Loose  stones  and  pebbles  were  piled  up  on  each  side  of 
this  groove  in  a  regular  clearly  defined  line.     I  thought  at  first  that 
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from  some  cause  or  other  the  smaller  stones,  pebbles,  and  sand  had  been 
dragged  down  from  above,  and  consequently  had  piled  themselves  up  in 
front  of  all  the  large  rocks  too  heavy  to  be  moved,  and  had  left  a  vacant 
space  or  furrow  behind  the  rocks.  But  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
the  drift  of  moving  material  would  of  course  have  joined  together 
again  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  behind  the  fixed  rocks.  On  the 
contrary,  these  grooves  or  furrows  remained  the  same  width  throughout 
their  entire  length,  and  have,  I  think,  undoubtedly  been  caused  by 
the  rock  forcing  its  way  up  through  the  loose  shingle  and  stones 
which  compose  the  bed  of  the  lake.  What  power  has  set  these 
rocks  in  motion  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  action  of  ice  is 
the  only  thing  that  might  explain  it;  but  how  ice  could  exert  itself 
in  that  special  manner,  and  why,  if  ice  is  the  cause  of  it,  it  does  not 
manifest  that  tendency  in  every  lake  in  every  part  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  comprehend. 

My  attention  having  been  once  directed  to  this,  I  noticed  it  in 
various  other  lakes.  Unfortunately  my  Indian  only  mentioned  it  to 
me  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  the  woods.  I  had  not  time,  therefore,, 
to  make  any  investigation  into  the  subject.  Possibly  some  of  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  account  for  this,  to  me,  extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  traveller  who  cares  not  for 
field  sports,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  fact  all 
Canada,  is  a  country  full  of  interest.  It  is  interesting  for  many 
reasons  which  I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  now,  but  especially  so 
as  showing  the  development  of  what  in  future  will  be  a  great  nation. 
For  whether  in  connection  with  this  country,  or  as  independent,  or  as 
joined  to  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  of  them,  that  vast  region 
which  is  now  called  British  North  America  will  assuredly  some  day 
support  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  and  most  masterful  population 
on  the  continent  of  America. 

D UNEATEN. 
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APOLOGY  FOR  DOUBT  IN    THE   CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 


THE  reasons  which  influence  the  majority  of  Anglicans  who  are  led 
to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church  are  various.  They  are  nearly  as 
various  as  the  individuality  of  those  who  make  their  submission. 
There  is,  at  the  least,  in  the  matter  of  personal  conversion,  a  range 
of  opinion  divergent  from  the  English  Church,  as  well  as  a  range  of 
belief  converging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  wide  and  extended. 
Hence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  converts  at  the  same  date, 
and  still  more,  two  converts  at  different  dates,  who  concur  in  their 
reasons  for  change.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  find  them,  supposing 
that  at  any  given  date  no  specially  disturbing  influence  exists  to 
drive  men  in  large  numbers  from  the  Anglican  communion  to  the 
Roman  obedience.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  causes  which  lead  to  sub- 
mission is  only  equalled  by  the  variety  in  the  early  history,  in  the 
family  connections,  in  the  position  in  life,  in  the  age  and  character, 
in  the  powers,  temperament,  sympathies  and  affections  of  those  who 
are,  one  by  one,  called  by  Clod  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority 
of  His  Church  Each  cause,  however,  either  avowedly  or  by  impli- 
cation, finds  its  proper  place  in  the  Apology  for  legitimate  doubt 
which  each  soul  is  forced  to  make  to  itself  and  to  its  God,  before 
individual  admission  from  without  can  be  humbly  sought  into  the 
one  true  Fold. 

These  latter  and  more  individual  accidents  in  submitting  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  differ  not  less  obviously  in  various  persons  than 
other  and  more  public  accidents  are  seen  to  differ.  For  instance  : 
the  outward  drawings  and  inner  leanings  to  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
the  first  doubt,  the  last  conviction,  and  the  intermediate  stage  of 
mental  conflict,  are  not  the  same  in  various  cases  of  conversion. 
The  collateral  circumstances  of  conversion,  such  as,  what  personal 
prejudices  had  to  be  overcome;  what  worldly  difficulties  had  to  be 
surmounted ;  what  objects  in  life  had  to  be  given  up ;  what  spiritual 
influences  had  to  be  withstood — these  are  not  the  same.  Nor  are  the 
balancing  of  probabilities  the  same,  when  conviction  trembles  in  the 
scale ;  nor,  the  estimating  of  doctrines,  privileges,  customs  and  bless- 
ings, pro  and  con,  in  which  some  possible  converts  permit  themselves 
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to  indulge  ;  nor,  the  final  grounds  of  perfect  belief,  when  probability 
and  expediency  are  cast  aside  and  the  decision  of  faith  is  made,  as  it 
must  be  made  by  all  converts,  upon  the  conviction  of  certitude.  The 
time,  the  manner,  the  book,  the  argument,  the  dogma,  the  agent  of 
conversion  are  also  diverse.  The  more  personal  details,  too,  of  the 
struggle  are  diverse — e.g.,  the  zeal  at  one  period  of  trial,  and  the 
•coldness  at  another ;  the  anxiety  to  learn  (rod's  truth  at  one  time,  and 
the  disinclination  at  another  ;  the  temptation  to  believe  nothing  on 
authority,  when  called  to  believe  all ;  the  temptation  to  indifference 
towards  belief  and  infidelity  alike  ;  or,  the  temptation  to  make  either 
too  little  or  too  much  of  a  past  life,  a  present  influence  and  a  possible 
future  work  for  God.  So  also,  our  external  relations  towards  others 
are  varied :  for  instance — the  conflict  between  love  human  and  divine, 
in  meeting  with  firmness  and  yet  with  gentleness  the  severance  of 
life-long  ties  of  affection  or  friendship,  too  near  and  dear  to  be  dwelt 
upon ;  or,  once  more — the  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  a  want  of 
love,  and  of  yielding  to  a  loss  of  charity,  in  meeting  the  cold  and 
harsh  treatment,  the  displeasure,  the  detraction,  the  false  statements, 
wrong  inferences  and  unworthy  suspicions  of  those  whom  we  have 
left  behind,  and  whom  we  would  still  number  as  friends.  All  these 
accidents  in  conversion  are  not  identical.  They  are,  indeed,  very 
different  in  different  cases  of  submission  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

This  variety  in  the  reasons  which  actuate  intelligent,  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  Anglicans  to  leave  the  Church  of  England  and  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome — for,  I  would  only  speak  of  a  class  of  conver- 
sions with  which  I  am  personally  familiar — is  twofold  in  its  origin. 
This  variety  in  the  accidents  and  circumstances  which  accompany 
their  change  of  obedience,  from  a  national  establishment  to  an  uni- 
versal communion,  results  from  two  principal  causes.  It  results, 
1.  from  the  many  just  and  true  objections,  from  the  many  definite 
.and  unanswerable  difficulties,  which  exist  in  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  results,  2.  from  the  manifold  ways 
and  means,  all  equally  valid  because  all  equally  supernatural,  by 
which  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  pleased  to  influence  the  human  mind  to 
perceive  these  difficulties  and  to  realise  these  objections. 

Of  the  last-named  and  more  spiritual  cause  of  conversion,  the  present 
is  not  a  suitable  place  to  speak.  But,  of  the  former  and  less  spiritual 
cause,  a  survey  may,  perhaps,  be  here  permitted.  And  of  this  cause 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  variety  of  reasons  which  keen  intellects  and 
subtle  minds,  which  clear  consciences  and-  loyal  hearts  feel  to  be 
sufficient  to  j  ustify,  and  even  to  demand,  a  change  of  obedience,  point 
to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  English  Church  to  satisfy  at  least 
three  cardinal  elements  in  the  Christianised  nature  of  man.  It  is 
true,  that  a  certain  amount  of  mental  power  and  theological  know- 
ledge is  needed  to  perceive  this  truth.  But,  as  a  fact  of  which  con- 
temporary history  is  conscious,  the  Anglican  system  fails  to  satisfy 
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the  faith,  fails  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  fails  to  satisfy  the  affections  of 
many  of  its  hereditary  adherents.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Anglican  system  has  failed  for  a  long  series  of  years  past  to  satisfy 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  its  more  devoted,  energetic  and  able 
sons.  In  this  failure  of  Anglicanism  is  contained  the  truest  Apology 
which  can  be  made  for  doubt  in  the  present  position  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  evidence  of  this  failure  of  the  Church  of  England  to  satisfy 
the  conscience,  judgment  and  supernatural  instinct — in  a  word,  the 
religious  ideal — of  many  of  her  more  faithful  children,  is  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  by  another  consideration  of  which  Catholics  are 
constantly  reminded.     Nor  are  Catholics,  on  their  side,  in  any  wise 
disposed  to  forget  the  fact.     It  is  beyond  the  power  of  disproof,  that 
the  number  of  those  Anglicans  who  accept  the  logical  and  consistent 
result  of  difficulties  and  objections  which  all  feel  to  be  genuine,  is 
out  of  proportion  small  to  the  number  of  those  who  decline  to  accept 
them.     In  other  words,  the  numbers  of  those  Anglicans  who  realise 
the  abnormal  position  of  their  Church  are  large;   the  numbers  of 
those  who  are  led  to  take  definite  action  upon  this  realisation  are 
comparatively  small.     This  is  said  with  no  sinister  intention  to  im- 
pute wrong  motives,  nor  to  reflect  on  the  integrity  of   the  large 
majority  of  English    Churchmen  who  do  not  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  smaller  minority.     But,  in  any  great  religious  movement,  the 
comparative  number  of  logical  and  consistent  men  is  always  small 
in  proportion  to  those  who  dispute  and  argue  without  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion.     Those  who  feel  deeply,  without  possessing  the 
mental  or  physical  power  of  decision,  without  being  able  whether  in 
will  or  in  external  circumstances  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  are 
always  in  large  majority.     So  that,  if  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted 
that  a  sensible  proportion  of  High  Churchmen  are  prepared  to  take 
action,  and  do  take  action,  by  secession ;  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  a  much  larger  number  are  affected  by  the  failure  of  their  Church 
to  satisfy  certain  legitimate  cravings,  natural  and  superhuman.     And 
this,  with  truth,  may  be  asserted.     Hence,  the  conclusion  follows : 
even  if  Anglican  converts  to  Rome  be  few  in  number — which  is  far 
from  being  the  case — the  ranks  from  which  submissions  have  been 
made  are  wide  and  full  of  hypothetical  converts.     It  may  almost  be 
said  :   the  ranks  are  wide  and  full  of  those  who,  from  the  logical 
necessity  of  their  present  position,  will  become  actual  converts. 

Had  these  circumstances  been  otherwise,  the  questions  to  be 
examined  in  this  paper,  namely,  doubt  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
certain  causes  which  result  in  Anglican  submission  to  Borne,  would 
have  been  less  complicated.  Had  the  number  of  disaffected  members 
1  of  the  Anglican  obedience  been  more  in  proportion  to  those  who 
become  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  the  legitimate 
reasons  for  doubt  in  the  Established  Eeligion  been  fewer  and  less- 
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varied,  these  questions  would  have  been  more  easy  of  explanation. 
But,  the  opposite  is  notoriously  the  case.  There  are  not  a  few  im- 
portant objections  only,  which  lead  to  reasonable  doubt  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  but,  there  are  many  which  have  to  be  met  and  answered. 
There  are  not  a  few  salient  difficulties  only  in  her  system,  however 
decided  and  momentous,  which  have  to  be  accepted  as  best  they  may ; 
but,  there  are  endless  difficulties.  The  position  which  the  majority 
of  Anglicans  assume  towards  their  own  communion  is  not  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  avowed  and  even  boasted  position  they  assume 
towards  the  communion  which  is  not  their  own.  The  High  Church 
party  are  not  called  upon  to  submit  to  one  or  two  crucial  difficulties 
alone  in  adhering  to  the  Church  of  England.  But,  a  large  fraction 
of  the  party  declare,  that  they  are  prevented  only  by  one  or  two  '  new 
dogmas '  from  becoming  reconciled  with  the  Church  of  Eome. 
Hence,  the  number  of  presumably  loyal  Anglicans  who  realise  certain 
obstacles,  more  or  less  vital,  to  remaining  in  the  English  Church,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  certain  objections,  more  or  less 
potent,  against  re-union  with  the  Catholic  Church,  is  large.  Indeed, 
the  number  who  are  content  (as  they  say)  to  abide  '  where  Grod  has 
placed  them,'  and  who  are  not  entirely  prepared  to  go  (as  many  are 
led  to  see)  whither  He  is  pleased  to  call  them — and  yet  are  the  un- 
happy victims  of  conscientious  doubt — is  far  beyond  the  number  of 
which  any  person  outside  the  Establishment  can  form  an  opinion. 

These  circumstances,  on  either  hand,  add  largely  to  the  labour  of 
inquiry.  The  legitimate  causes  of  disaffection  from  the  English 
Church  are  diverse.  The  doubts  which  assail  conscientious  Anglicans 
are  countless.  The  moral  and  religious  influences  which  distract 
individual  minds  are  manifold.  Even  the  antipathies  and  prejudices 
which  oppose  themselves,  on  the  Catholic  side,  are  not  the  same.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  no  easy  task  to  combine  the  causes,  first  of  honest 
doubt  and  then  of  the  secession  which  is  almost  inevitable,  into  a  single 
focus.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  differences  in  the 
varied  action  of  many  minds  by  a  single  theory.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  one  paper  the  many  reasons  which  hinder  even  a  larger 
number  of  Anglicans  than  have  yet  submitted  to  Rome  from  actually 
becoming  Catholics.  But,  however  difficult  may  be  the  task,  it  is 
not  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  careful  analysis.  For,  there  is 
one  element  of  doubt  which  underlies  and  pervades  nearly  all  existing 
arguments  between  the  Church  and  corporate  societies  which  are 
external  to  her.  There  is  one  element  in  the  decision  of  nearly  every 
thoughtful  and  candid  person  which  affects  all  forms  of  schism,  but 
from  which  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  free.  That  element 
of  doubt  is  world-wide  and  unanswerable.  It  is  the  question  of  au- 
thority in  religion. 

It  is  demonstrated  that  there  exist  many  cardinal  objections  to 
remaining  undisturbed  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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It  is  beyond  controversy  that  many  solid  reasons  exist  for  leaving 
that  communion  at  any  risk.  That  these  reasons  and  these  objec- 
tions are  valid  and  genuine  may  be  assumed  antecedently,  both  from 
personal  knowledge  of  many  cases  of  individual  secession ;  and  also 
from  published  and  private  reports  of  a  very  widespread  reception 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  They  appeal  conclusively  to  persons  of 
all  ages,  of  every  rank,  of  most  professions  learned  and  scientific,  of 
varied  intellectual  capacity  and  devotional  attainment,  and  of  both 
sexes.  Upon  examination,  they  are  found  to  spring  from  causes  which 
almost  defy  classification.  They  arise  in  nearly  every  department  of 
the  life  of  the  Anglican  Church,  external,  and  internal,  and  in  those 
which  combine  the  two.  They  arise  in  her  attitude  towards  Divine 
revelation — on  what  principle  she  utilises  her  supernatural  commis- 
sion :  in  her  attitude  towards  human  society — in  what  manner  she 
asserts  her  rights  and  employs  her  powers.  They  arise  in  her  relations 
towards  her  children — how  she  guards  their  moral  instincts  and 
guides  their  devotional  yearnings.  They  arise,  too,  in  her  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  she  claims  to  be  a  living  and 
integral  portion.  Whether  it  be  as  a  teacher  of  God's  truth  ;  or  as  a 
guardian  of  the  precepts  of  morality ;  or  as  a  leader  of  man's  worship  ; 
or  as  an  organisation  in  corporate  union  with  the  State ;  or,  as  a  body 
in  visible  dis-union  with  the  Catholic  Church — these  objections  and 
these  reasons,  or  certain  of  them,  exist.  Their  existence  is  a  matter 
of  daily  and  even  of  hourly  experience.  The  fact  of  their  widespread 
existence  justifies,  if  it  does  not  necessitate  an  equally  widespread 
existence  of  doubt  in  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England. 

These  difficulties  in  the  Anglican  system,  and  the  doubts  to 
which  they  give  birth,  present  themselves  in  various  ways,  one  by 
one  or  cumulatively,  to  thoughtful  and  observant  English  Church- 
men— a  different  cause  of  trial,  of  fear,  of  discontent,  even  of  scandal 
to  each  different  soul.  The  only  point  on  which  may  be  discovered 
a  common  agreement,  is  in  the  common  conclusion  to  which  these 
varied  doubts  and  difficulties  eventually  lead.  On  this  point,  there 
is  practical  unanimity  amongst  Anglicans.  For,  it  may  be  safely 
hazarded  that,  on  these  questions  no  soul  who  is  capable  of  inquiry, 
and  who  consents  to  inquire,  abides  in  the  English  communion 
honestly  and  entirely  at  peace  and  rest.  It  is  not  less  true  to  assert 
th:it,  if  vincible  ignorance  be  conquered  and  resistible  prejudice  be 
controlled,  every  soul  who  is  not  at  rest  and  peace  on  such  points 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  is  attracted  to  and  gravitates  towards 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  gravitation  does  not  always  produce  con- 
tad  :  and  attraction  does  not  always  and  at  once  result  in  conviction. 
Meanwhile,  these  objections  and  reasons  are  rightly  entertained  and 
examined.  They  are  inquired  into  and  thought  over.  They  arc 
made  a  subject  of  prayer,  devout  meditation,  confession  and  reception 
of  Holy  Communion.  Anglicans  go  into  retreat  in  order  to  come  to 
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a  right  judgment  upon  them ;  and  often  speak  of  them  in  retreat, 
without  premeditation  and  without  the  power,  apparently,  to  refrain 
from  speaking  of  them.  To  this  I  can  testify,  both  as  a  retreatant 
and  as  a  conductor  of  retreats  in  the  English  Church.  These  doubts 
and  difficulties  are  dealt  with,  sometimes,  as  a  delusion  of  Satan. 
They  are  now  encouraged,  or  now  resisted.  They  are  placed  on  one 
side,  and  again  are  recalled.  They  are,  perhaps,  deliberately  neglected ; 
but,  they  once  more  become  unconsciously  absorbing.  At  last,  these 
objections  to  permanently  remaining  in,  and  these  reasons  for  eventu- 
ally seceding  from  the  Anglican  obedience,  fulfil  their  divine  mission. 
The  end  of  the  mental  struggle,  when  a  conclusion  is  ultimately  reached 
— reached  not  without  suffering,  sometimes  not  without  anguish — is 
the  end  which  faith,  reason  and  instinct  severally  and  conjointly  combine 
to  produce.  And  the  countless  variety  of  legitimate  doubts  against 
continuing  loyal  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  find  a 
consistent  and  logical  conclusion  in  a  single  result,  vis.  in  the  personal 
submission  of  countless  individual  souls  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  present  inquiry,  it  may  be  well 
to  indicate  briefly  and  clearly  what  description  of  readers  I  have 
mentally  in  view,  under  what  personal  conditions  I  venture  to  address 
them,  and  upon  what  class  of  subjects  I  ask  for  a  candid,  and  even  an 
attentive  hearing.  From  the  nature  of  the  publication,  this  Eeview 
is  both  written  and  read  by  persons  who  on  religious  topics  differ 
widely  in  their  line  of  thought  and  habit  of  mind.  When,  therefore, 
I  was  courteously  invited  to  contribute  to  its  pages  on  the  question 
of  my  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  these  three  points  had  to 
be  settled.  It  was  needful  for  me  to  consider  first,  the  audience  I 
desired  to  speak  to,  next  the  position  I  desired  to  speak  from,  and 
lastly,  the  topics  on  which  I  desired  to  speak. 

1.  The  audience  whom  I  wished  to  reach  are  more  easily  indi- 
cated than  either  the  position  from  whence,  or  the  topics  on  which 
I  would  speak.  They  are  those  of  whom  I  was  lately  one.  They  are 
those  in  company  with  whom,  and  in  common  cause  with  whom,  I 
have  worked  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  They  are  those  whose 
belief  I  can  thoroughly  understand,  and  whose  arguments  I  have 
thoroughly  mastered — though  I  agree  with  neither :  whose  hopes 
and  fear  I  once  shared,  and  still  sympathise  with :  whose  aim  and 
object — to  catholicise  England — so  far  as  they  are  consistently  and 
honestly  sought  after,  I  admire :  whose  aim  and  object,  so  far  as  I  may 
honestly  and  consistently,  I  would  even  now  assist.  They  are  friends 
---known  and  unknown — whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  Anglican 
Church  ;  friends  whom  I  would  still  ask  leave  to  account  as  friends, 
notwithstanding  certain  words  and  acts  of  an  unfriendly  character ; 
friends  whose  submission,  be  it  soon  or  be  it  late,  I  earnestly  pray 
for,  and  whose  ultimate  conversion — at  least  in  some  cases  and  if 
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death  be  not  too  quick  for  them — I  confidently  expect.  The  audience 
I  would  address  form  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. Especially,  I  would  address  that  portion  of  the  party  which 
is  the  more  consistent  of  its  many  divisions,  the  extreme  section  in 
the  school  of  thought  which  assumes  the  title,  though  qualified,  of 
Catholic. 

2.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  indicate  with  precision  the  exact 
position  from  which  I  desire  to  speak.  Of  course,  it  is  the  position  of  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  of  a  convert,  who  has,  by  God's  mercy, 
attained,  after  a  mental  conflict  to  the  conviction  of  certitude;  of  a  con- 
vert who  is  now,  theologically,  in  perfect  rest  and  peace.  But,  it  is  the 
position  of  a  recent  Catholic  convert  who  has  not  forgotten  the  creed 
which  he  once  held,  the  arguments  which  he  once  used,  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  he  formerly  entertained,  the  aims  and  objects  which 
he  formerly-  endeavoured  to  secure.  It  is  the  position  of  one  who 
knows  what  are  the  doubts  which  assail  and  afflict  those  from  whom 
he  is  parted;  of  one  who  knows  what  are  the  difficulties  which  dis- 
turb and  distress  them,  what  are  the  evils  which  harass  and  perplex 
them.  It  is  the  position  of  one  who  believes  there  is  but  a  single 
solution  of  Anglican  difficulties ;  who  believes  that  Anglican  doubt 
forms  a  prelude  only  to  Catholic  faith ;  who  believes  that  Catholic 
certitude  is  the  legitimate  result  of  fixed  principle,  calm  thought 
and  logical  deduction.  It  is  the  position  of  one  who  realises  that 
what  he  believed  in,  what  he  worked  for,  what  he  aspired  after,  have 
led  him  to  what  he  has  become  ;  of  one  who  sincerely  longs  that  the 
blessings  which  he  now  enjoys  may  be  shared  also  by  many  others. 
It  is  the  position  of  one  who  is  persuaded  that  if  some  at  least 
amongst  his  friends  would  overcome  birth  and  social  prejudice  ;  would 
resist  the  temptation  to  ignore  or  explain  away  obvious  inconsis- 
tencies; would  relieve  themselves  from  the  bondage,  either  of  self- 
elected  guides  or  of  accidental  circumstances,  which  prevents  free 
inquiry  ;  would  simply  pray  for  light  and  grace,  and  accept  child-like 
the  answer  to  their  prayers — that  they  too  would  become  converted 
to  the  Catholic  Religion.  It  is  the  position,  also,  of  one  who  is  con- 
scious that  prejudices  will  not  be  overcome,  and  inconsistencies  will 
not  be  admitted ;  that  worldly  cares  and  self-made  authorities  will 
not  fail  to  influence ;  that  even  grace  and  light  will  not  be  asked  in 
faith,  nor  utilised  if  granted.  It  is  the  position,  lastly,  of  one  who 
knows  from  the  experience,  both  of  himself  and  others,  that  a  con- 
vert's words  are  less  than  little  worth ;  but  of  one  who  believes,  in 
spite  of  all  and  perhaps  by  reason  of  all — on  the  principle  of  divine 
paradox,  that  it  will  happen  because  it  is  impossible — that  converts 
to  the  Catholic  Church  will  continue  to  be  made. 

Such  being  the  position,  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject-matter 
of  this  paper,  so  far  as  possible,  from  that  of  the  communion  which 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  leave.  I  shall  replace  myself  as  completely 
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as  may  be  in  the  mental  attitude  I  once  occupied.     I  shall  think  the 
thoughts  which  I  used  to  think,  and  shall  employ  the  arguments 
which  I  used  to  employ,  and  shall  urge  the  facts  which  I  used  to 
urge — only,  from  another  stand-point  and  with  a  different  intention.    I 
shall  feel  the  same  desires  and  the  same  aspirations  as  formerly,  only 
directed  to  another  and  a  different  end.    I  shall  feel  a  greater  interest 
in  the  efforts  and  more  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the  High  Church 
movement  than  before,  because  I  now  see  more  clearly  that  such 
efforts  and  success  indirectly  but  surely  lead  souls  into  the  Church. 
I  shall,  without  qualification  and  on  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
feel  a  like  indignation  at  the  unjust  treatment  which  the  English 
Church  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  English  State  and  people,  of  the 
Anglican   episcopate,  and   of  the   large    majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy;  and  shall   sympathise  with  the  party  of  Neo-Reformation 
who  seek  to  instruct  the  clergy,  to  influence  the  bishops,  to  sever 
Church  from  State,  and  to  catholicise  a  Protestant  nation.     I  shall 
even  take  the  liberty  to  employ — after  full  warning  and  by  accommoda- 
tion— the  language  of  Anglicanism,  which  it  is  difficult  to  intermit 
at  once  and  after  a  life-long  custom.     This  freedom  in  phraseology 
will  make  me  better  understood  by  those  whom  I  address,  and  will 
not  be  misunderstood  by  others.     At  the  same  time,  however,  with 
every  wish  to  be  sympathetic  and  even  generous  towards  old  friends 
and  former  beliefs,  such  a  wish  must  not  be  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  veracity.     It  would  be  dishonest  to  disguise  the  truth.     I  cannot, 
therefore,  pretend  that  no   change  has  taken  place  in  my  religious 
conviction.     I  cannot  profess  to  believe  that  black  is  white ;  or,  that 
black  and  white   are  interchangeable.     I  cannot  profess  to  believe 
that  £  Anglican '  and  '  Catholic '  represent  the  same  idea  under  diffe- 
rent conditions  ;  that  dis-union  and  union  are  convertible  terms,  or 
identical  facts ;  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  is  with- 
out or  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  and  Eoman  Church. 

3.  Into  Anglican  difficulties  which,  from  their  intrinsic  importance 
or  from  the  importance  of  their  results,  may  be  termed  those  of  the 
first  magnitude,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  These  momentous  diffi- 
culties, in  their  solution  and  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be 
solved,  do  not  terminate  in  doubt.  They  end  in  certitude.  If  the 
Church  of  England  in  truth  be  corporately  in  union  with  the  re- 
mainder of  Christendom ;  if  her  bishops  can  actually  impart  the 
jurisdiction  which  is  essential  to  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy  ;  if 
her  sacramental  rites  really  do  convey  all  that  they  profess  to  convey 
to  faithful  souls — then,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  doubt.  The 
Church  of  England  would  be  a  true  Church.  It  would  be  the  duty 
of  all  her  children  to  adhere  to  her.  It  would  be  wrong  to  depart  out 
of  her  communion.  It  would  not  be  justifiable  to  depart,  even  in 
order  to  secure  more  blessings,  greater  privileges,  fewer  imperfections, 
less  questionable  surroundings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Anglican 
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sacraments  be  found  to  be  wanting  in  efficacy  ;  if  Anglican  orders  be 
discovered  to  lack  some  essential  element  of  spiritual  power ;  if 
Anglican  disunion  and  division  be  allowed  to  sever  English  Church- 
men from  the  centre  of  Christendom — then,  in  any  case  and  much 
more  in  all  the  cases  combined,  no  further  argument  is  required. 
The  Church  of  England  stands  self-condemned.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive offered  to  members  of  the  English  Church.  They  must  submit 
to  a  communion  whose  divine  sacraments — to  adopt  the  Vincentian 
rule  of  catholicity,  much  patronised  by  Anglicans — have  everywhere 
been  admitted,  whose  sacred  orders  have  always  been  acknowledged, 
and  whose  universal  oneness  is  perceived  by  all  faithful  men. 

But  there  are  Anglican  difficulties  which  are  not  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  which  are,  in  a  sense,  of  secondary  importance.  There 
are  certain  difficulties  which,  if  there  were  no  further  difficulties 
lying  beyond  or  behind ;  or  which,  if  they  presented  themselves  under 
the  sanction  of  authority,  instead  of  without  or  against  authority, 
might  be  overlooked  or  accepted.  There  are  difficulties,  again,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  which  become  of  moment  when  they  result 
from  or  lead  to  more  and  graver  difficulties ;  when  they  are  accepted, 
or  ignored,  or  condoned,  and  in  any  case  when  they  are  not  con- 
demned by  those  in  authority ;  or  again,  when  they  are  widespread, 
on  the  increase,  and  threaten  to  become  rampant  and  general.  There 
are  difficulties,  also,  which  when  honestly  pressed  home  cause  facts 
to  take  another  colouring,  or  dogmas  to  take  another  aspect,  and  as 
a  consequence,  truth  to  take  its  true  position.  There  are  difficulties, 
again,  which  one  by  one  may  be  disregarded ;  but  which,  when  they 
are  added  one  to  another,  obtain  a  cumulative  force  which  compels  an 
inquirer  to  think  anew,  to  reason  anew,  to  conclude  anew  ;  and  which, 
in  the  end,  prove  overpowering  to  his  old  thoughts,  to  his  old  reasons, 
to  his  old  conclusions.  And  it  is  to  these  difficulties  of  secondary 
moment,  and  to  such  as  these,  that  I  desire  to  draw  attention,  as 
forming  the  basis  of  an  Apology  for  doubt  in  the  present  position  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  more  elementary  difficulties  in  the  Anglican  position,  as  has 
been  said,  with  the  one  exception  already  named — the  question  of 
authority — are  designedly  omitted  from  this  Apology.  To  do  them 
justice  would  fill  a  volume  rather  than  an  essay.  The  present 
writer,  also,  is  conscious  that  he  is  powerless  to  do  them  justice. 
He  is,  moreover,  persuaded,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
majority  of  Anglicans  who  may  honour  him  by  reading  these  words 
are  not,  on  account  of  such  primary  difficulties,  affected  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  Church.  As  a  fact  beyond  controversy, 
the  great  historical,  dogmatic  and  moral  questions  which  divide 
Christendom  are  not  the  difficulties  which,  in  the  first  place,  attack 
loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  they  eventually 
enter,  and  enter  deeply,  into  the  controversy  is  not  denied.  But 
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the  average  Anglican,  whether  layman  or  cleric,  is  incapacitated 
"by  an  absence  of  early  training,  and  still  more  by  misdirected 
training,  from  forming  a  judgment  upon  them  which"  is  worth 
possessing.  Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  law.  In 
spite  of  it,  both  laics  and  clerics  of  the  High  Church  party  dabble, 
so  to  say,  in  polemical  subjects.  They  are  supplied  with  answers 
which  are  deemed  sufficient  to  objections  which  are  deemed  valid. 
These  answers  appear  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day ;  and  very 
remarkable  statements  occasionally  find  their  way  into  print.  But, 
so  perfunctory  and  imperfect  is  this  fragmentary  instruction,  that  in 
cases  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  open  the  eyes  of  any,  whether 
of  priests  or  people,  to  see  Catholic  truth,  an  effect  little  short  of  a 
divine  revelation  has  ensued.  If  either  an  over-taxed  clergyman,  or 
a  layman  '  cumbered  about  many  things,'  can  once  be  persuaded  to 
pause  awhile  in  his  onward  career,  in  order  to  inquire  independently 
into  the  facts  of  history  or  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  or  honestly  to 
face  for  himself  the  difficulties  which  beset  and  invade  the  Church  of 
England — then,  scales  inevitably  fall  from  his  eyes  and  doubts  invari- 
ably arise  in  his  mind.  When  he  sees  clearly,  these  doubts,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  terminate  in  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
But,  short  of  this  result  and  apart  from  this  cause,  legitimate  doubts 
upon  subjects  of  secondary  importance  germinate  almost  spontaneously 
in  the  soul.  Doubts  seem  to  be  in  the  air.  Men  almost  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt  in  the  Anglican  communion.  It  is  an  oft- 
repeated  experience  in  the  past  half- century,  that  the  ablest  and  most 
active  of  Anglican  parish  priests,  the  staunchest  and  most  zealous  of 
Anglican  laity  sooner  or  later  become  the  victims  of  doubt.  Indeed, 
it  almost  appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  supernatural  life,  that  when 
Anglicans  reach  a  certain  spiritual  level  in  the  Establishment ;  when 
they  obtain  a  high  and  true  conception  of  the  Church,  in  the  abstract, 
of  her  claims  and  their  duty — then  doubts  in  the  catholicity  of  the 
Anglican  communion  immediately  and  inevitably  arise.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  men  and  women  cultivate  doubts,  as  that  they  are  naturally 
subjected  to  them.  They  are  attacked  by  doubts,  as  by  a  disease. 
They  are  powerless  to  prevent  them.  These  doubts,  even  when  they 
begin  in  matters  of  secondary  importance,  produce  a  permanent  effect. 
They  either  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  true  Haven  of  safety  ;  or,  they 
leave  him  helplessly  stranded,  a  melancholy  wreck  of  theological 
•uncertainty  and  discontent,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  communion  and 
•unassured  of  any  other. 

What  may  be  some  of  the  doubts  which  predispose  loyal  Anglicans 
to  '  reconsider  their  position '  in  the  English  Church  ?  What  may 
be  some  of  the  reasons  which  tend  to  lead  thoughtful,  cultivated  and 
intelligent  English  Churchmen  to  renounce,  as  is  sometimes  urged 
by  those  who  should  better  know  their  own  theology, 
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their  baptism ; '  and  to  seek  admission,  as  they  proceed  to  say,  into  an 
•*  alien  and  hostile  communion '  ?  It  is  possible  in  this  paper  to  place 
upon  record  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  and  a  few  of  the  doubts ;  and 
they  can  only  be  set  forth  in  the  briefest  form.  These  doubts  and 
reasons,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  hypothetical  causes  of  con- 
version ;  but  rather,  as  causes  which  have  produced  a  positive  effect. 
They  must  not  be  considered  merely  as  causes  of  secession  which  may 
assail,  or  ought  to  convince,  consistent  Anglicans ;  but  rather,  as 
causes  which  have  really  attacked,  and  have  actually  conquered, 
individual  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  exigencies  of  space,  these  causes  can  only  be  discussed  here 
in  general  terms,  not  in  detail :  they  can  only  be  treated  as  specimens 
of  further  and  un-named  difficulties,  not  exhaustively.  Neither  can 
the  steps  be  traced,  nor  the  process  be  described,  by  which,  in  any 
individual  case,  doubts  in  the  Established  Religion  may  legitimately 
lead  to  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  if  any  reader  should  care 
to  learn  in  what  may  consist  such  further  difficulties  in  Anglicanism, 
and  what  was  the  mental  result  to  a  clergyman  under  the  influence 
of  them,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  recent  work  of  my 
own.  In  an  essay  upon  '  The  Neglect  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Church  of  England,' l  is  contained  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which 
many  difficulties  struck  myself,  even  in  days  when  I  was  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Establishment.  Indeed,  as  these  difficulties  cannot 
be  repeated  in  this  place,  I  desire  to  be  allowed  to  consider  that  essay 
as  supplementing  the  contents  of  the  present  Apology  for  doubt  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

I.  First  and  foremost,  the  Church  of  England  does  not,  as  a  fact, 
authoritatively  teach  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod,  the  entire  scheme  of 
Christian  revelation,  the  complete  system  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It 
only  teaches  a  segment,  even  if  a  large  and  important  segment,  of 
the  mystic  circle.  None  can  affirm  that  the  Prayer-book  contains 
more  than  the  minimum  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church — of 
the  teaching  which  is  supposed  by  its  adherents  to  be  authorised. 
Its  history,  the  principle  of  its  compilation,  the  changes  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  the  form  which  it  has  taken,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed — these  are  sufficient  intimations  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  The  Prayer-book  entirely  omits  to  notice  wide 
portions  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  denies  some  portions.  It  qualifies 
.some.  It  is  patient  only  of  others.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Prayer- 
book  forbids  an  Anglican  to  accept  what  he  considers  the  complete 
circle  of  truth.  I  only  say  that  it  does  not  actually  teach  him  the 
whole,  or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  his  religion,  An  Anglican  has 
to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  authorised  formularies  in  order  to 
master  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Take  but 

1  The  essay  in  question  forms  the  Introduction  to  a  book  called  Principles  of  the 
Faith  in  rdaiion  to  Sin.     (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
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elementary  examples  of  this  statement.  The  Prayer-book  is  silent 
upon  three  points  which  intimately  affect  every  baptised  Christian, 
in  his  belief  in  the  past,  in  his  actions  at  the  present,  and  in  his 
hopes  or  fears  for  the  future.  It  is  silent  upon  the  infallible  teaching 
power  of  the  Church  ;  and  omits  to  say  what  it  teaches  with  infalli- 
bility. It  is  silent  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and  our  relation  towards  this  article  of  the  Creed.  It  is  silent  upon 
the  mystery  of  the  Intermediate  State  ;  and  says  nothing  on  the 
prospects  or  condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  before  the  general 
judgment,  in  Purgatory. 

Nor  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of  England  enunciates 
Divine  truth  more  conformable   to  Catholic  requirement  than  the 
matter  of  her  authorised  teaching.     Although  the  Anglican  formu- 
laries are  plain  and  even  emphatic  in  their  denials  ;  yet,  their  positive 
teaching  is  not  definite,  is  not  direct,  is  not  decided.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  vague,  indirect,  hesitating.     Take  but  a  single  example, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion.     The  teaching  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Religion,  which  are  said  to  '  contain  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England '  is  essentially  undogmatic  in  form.     Some 
of  the   Articles,  indeed,  specially  the  earlier  ones,   definitely  assert 
certain  fundamental  truths  of  religion.     Yet,  upon  the  theological 
questions  which  divide  Christendom,  they  are  more  concerned  with 
contradictions  of  error,  hypothetic  or  actual,  with  balancing  opposite 
probabilities,  with  estimating  the  worth  of  different  controversial 
statements,  or  with  conditioning  certain  obvious  or  obscure  doctrines, 
than  with  dogmatically  declaring  the  Christian  faith.     The  Twenty- 
eighth  Article  '  On  the  Lord's  Supper,'  is  a  crucial  instance  of  most 
of  these  defects.    It  omits  entirely  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  altar,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  living  and  the  faithful  departed* 
It  pronounces  only  on  the  subjective  view  of  the  Sacrament,  and  on 
the  mode  and  results  of  a  worthy  reception.     It  seeks  to  combine,  if 
not  to  harmonise,  two  imperfect  theories  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — as 
if  two  incomplete  truths  could  make  one  that  is  perfect — viz.  that 
'  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign '  of  love,  but  also  is  '  a 
Sacrament  of  our  redemption.'     It  denies  that  Tran substantiation 
can  '  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;'  but,  it  fails  to  define  what  the  Church 
of  England  authoritatively  teaches  on  the  mode  of  the  Real  Presence. 
It  declares  that  the  Sacrament  '  was  not,  by  Christ's  ordinance,  re- 
served ; '  but,  it  omits  to  state  that  the  Sacrament,  by  the  custom  of 
Christ's  Church,  has  ever  been  reserved. 

These  reasons  for  inquiry  in  a  single  region  of  honest  doubt  in 
the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  observed,  are  negative.  But 
negative  reasons  for  questioning  the  title-deeds  of  an  ecclesiastical 
organisation  to  the  obedience  of  the  faithful — supposing  the  reasons 
to  be  valid — are  equally  important  with  those  that  are  positive.  The 
latter,  however,  are  not  wanting  and  may  be  given.  For  instance : 
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in  questions  of  belief  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  doctrines,  if 
tiny,  the  Established  Religion  imposes  upon  its  members  as  de  fide, 
by  its  own  presumably  divine  authority.  I  say,  '  if  any,'  of  set  pur- 
pose. For,  if  there  be  documentary  forms  of  belief  which,  on  sound 
principles  of  Church  authority,  might  be  and  ought  to  be  dogmatically 
enforced  upon  a  Christian  society,  they  certainly  are  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom.  But  even  the  Creeds  of  the  Church  are  only  offered 
to  faithful  Anglicans  on  a  principle  of  belief  which  falls  short  of  that 
-of  authority.  In  other  words,  they  are  offered  by  the  Anglican 
Church  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  The  Creeds  are  to  be 
.accepted  because  they  may  be  intellectually  proved — not  because  the 
Church,  on  her  own  Grod-given  authority,  pronounces  them  to  be  true 
of  faith.  The  Eighth  Article  of  Religion  is  plain  upon  this  point.  It 
says :  '  The  three  Creeds  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed  ; 
Jw  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
The  like  Anglican  principle  appears  also  in  another  quarter  where 
it  is  little  expected ;  and  where,  indeed,  at  first  sight  and  theoretically, 
Church  authority  seems  to  be  supreme.  I  allude  to  the  appeal  of  the 
English  Church  to  antiquity.  This  appeal,  if  we  remember  by  whom 
it  was  made  and  to  what  it  was  made,  was  absolutely  novel  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  For,  it  was  an  appeal  by  an  isolated  and 
national  Church  against  the  residue  of  Western  Christendom  :  it  was 
an  appeal  from  the  living  voice  of  a  living  Church  to  the  dead  letter 
of  a  long-past  age.  It  was  novel,  moreover,  upon  a  further  ground  : 
because  it  was  an  appeal  by  a  corporate  society,  presumably  divine,  to 
the  principle  of  private  judgment.  That  it  was  really  an  appeal  to 
private  judgment  is  clear  from  three  considerations:  first,  because 
the  Church  which  declares  the  principle  lays  no  claim  to  the  power 
by  which  alone  an  appeal  to  antiquity  can  be  exercised,  vis,  an  infal- 
lible teaching  power.  Secondly,  because  whether  or  not  it  claims  to 
be  an  infallible  teacher,  the  Church  of  England  has  not  exercised  its 
power  in  the  past,  and  does  not  exercise  it  in  the  present.  Thirdly, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  two  former  reasons,  because  individual 
opinion  has  been  left  free,  and  fails  not  to  use  its  freedom,  to  decide 
what  was  the  creed  of  the  early  ages,  what  were  the  traditions  of 
the  primitive  Fathers,  and  what  were  the  issues  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils.  A  living  voice  of  a  living  Church  alone  could  satisfy  the 
two  earlier  conditions,  and  thus  would  avoid  the  need  and  even  the 
possibility  of  the  last.  But,  no  voice  speaks,  no  voice  attempts  to 
speak,  in  the  existing  Church  of  England.  A  like  remark,  also, 
may  be  made,  in  passing,  on  the  use  of  the  Vincentian  rule  of  faith, 
quod  semper ',  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  as  a  test  of  doctrine 
by  Anglicans.  The  test  is  as  faultless  within,  as  it  is  un trustworthy 
without,  the  Church.  The  language  is  the  language  of  authority  ; 
but  its  employment  is  the  use  of  private  judgment.  A  law  may  be 
a  good  law  when  administered  by  authority,  and  no  lavr  at  all  when 
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enforced  by  individuals.  And  no  power  exists  in  the  Church  of 
England  either  to  use  or  to  apply,  under  authority,  the  famous  canon 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins. 

II.  Next,  the  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  avowedly  im- 
perfect. In  her  Commination  Office,  she  herself  owns  to  this  fault. 
She  much  wishes  that  the  '  godly  discipline '  of  the  primitive  Church, 
by  which 4  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin  were  put  to 
open  penance,'  '  may  be  restored  again.'  Ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
England,  though  improved  of  late  years,  has  become  a  bye-word  for 
inefficiency.  In  nearly  every  class  of  society  morality  stands  at  a 
very  low  ebb — specially,  in  a  mercantile  country,  in  relation  to  money 
making.  Without  estimating  the  moral  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  the  public  papers  reveal  a  lamentable  laxity  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  Commercial  morality,  using  the  words  in  the 
widest  sense  from  that  of  merchant  princes  to  that  of  petty  traders, 
as  well  as  the  social  morality  of  the  upper-ten-thousand  in  England, 
at  the  present  time,  is  sufficiently  bad  to  deserve  a  national  judg- 
ment upon  sin.  It  need  not  be  asserted  that  the  Established  Church, 
though  dominant  in  England  until  the  last  half-century,  is  alone 
responsible  for  this  declension  in  morals.  But,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  that  in  each  department  of  morals  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  in 
abeyance.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the  Church  to  deal  with  immo- 
rality amongst  the  laity :  whilst  amongst  the  clergy  immorality  is 
seldom  authoritatively  dealt  with.  Of  her  own  inherent  power,  the 
English  communion  exercises  no  external  and  coercive  discipline, 
whether  by  her  Synods  or  courts  Christian,  whether  by  her  bishops  or 
parish  priests,  whether  by  her  sacraments  in  life  or  by  her  rites  in 
death.  As  an  Established  Religion,  indeed,  she  is  incapable  of  acting 
outside  or  apart  from  the  law  of  the  land  :  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
where  Nonconformity  divides  the  nation  with  the  Establishment,  is 
jealous  of  any  independent  action  of  a  spiritual  power  which  both, 
Conformity  and  Nonconformity,  at  least  tacitly,  uphold.  Nor  does 
the  National  Church  profess  to  act  independently  of  civil  law.  In- 
deed, even  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  a  Church's  authority,  the 
minimum  of  Christian  obligation  is  hardly  observed  in  relation  to 
at  least  three  cardinal  points  of  discipline — confession,  communion, 
and  excommunication. 

Excommunication,  for  evil  living,  is  unknown  in  the  Church  of 
England  of  to-day,  save  in  terms  and  by  tradition.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  clergy  are  often  placed  in  positions  of  much  moral 
and  legal  difficulty  by  a  conflict  of  opposite  authorities,  conscientious 
and  civil.  The  difficulty  arises,  in  one  of  many  instances,  on  the 
death  of  a  person  of  notoriously  bad  character,  and  on  the  application 
of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  a  parish  .priest  for  the  celebration 
of  a  Christian  burial.  Cases  could  be  mentioned  in  which  a  clergy- 
man has  *  presented '  to  his  bishop,  for  episcopal  censure,  the  names 
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of  such  parishioners  in  their  lifetime,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scandal 
at  the  grave.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  cases  are  on  record,  of  late  years, 
in  which  Anglican  bishops  have  taken  action  upon  such  presentments, 
and  thus  saved  their  clergy  from  further  responsibility.  Some  parish 
priests,  indeed,  on  their  own  authority,  would  seem  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty in  question  by  mutilating  the  Burial  Office  of  the  English 
Church.  Laxity  in  discipline,  however,  prevents  the  Establishment 
from  denying  the  last  Christian  rites  to  an  atheist,  to  an  infidel,  to  one 
who  has  unconsciously  killed  himself  by  drink,  or  (as  a  rule)  to  one 
who  has  been  consciously  guilty  of  self-destruction — provided  only, 
in  each  instance,  that  baptism  has  been  duly  administered. 

A  like  laxity  is  observable  in  the  absence  of  any  effective  defence 
of  the  Lord's  Table  in  the  English  Church  from  the  profane  approach 
of  unworthy  communicants.  The  Establishment  is  powerless  legally 
to  deny  communion  to  a  baptised  heretic  or  schismatic.  This  has 
been  lately  proved  in  a  somewhat  notorious  case,  to  which  attention 
will  be  recalled  bye  and  bye.  But,  meanwhile,  it  is  noteworthy  to 
those  who  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  ages,  to  remark  the  facility  of  approach  to  the 
altar  in  the  Church  of  England,  even  for  the  most  heinous  sinners. 
The  '  Warning  for  the  Celebration  of  Holy  Communion  '  is  distinct 
on  this  point.  If  a  sinner  can  only '  quiet  his  own  conscience  '  by  self- 
examination,  by  confession  to  Grod  alone,  by  a  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  by  satisfaction  made — then,  the  Anglican  Church  says  he  '  may 
come  holy  and  clean '  to  that  sacred  Table.  In  such  a  case  the  neces- 
sity of  the  sacrament  of  confession  is  expressly  excluded,  by  the  well- 
known  after-direction  for  its  use  when,  '  by  this  means,'  persons  can- 
not quiet  their  own  consciences.  And  that  the  sinful  may  not  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  heinousness  which  is  covered  by  this  Anglican 
rule,  the  Prayer-book  is  explicit  as  to  certain  post-baptismal  deadly 
sins — blasphemy,  slander  of  God's  Word,  adultery,  envy,  or  'any 
other  grievous  crime.'  Neither,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  laxity  in 
the  English  Church  on  the  question  of  communion.  By  the  law  of 
the  Church,  '  every  parishioner  shall  communicate  at  the  least  three 
times  in  the  year.'  Not  only,  however,  do  the  large  majority  of 
Anglicans  not  communicate  thrice  in  the  year  ;  but,  persons  who  thus 
fail  in  their  Christian  duty  are  considered  to  be  bond  fide  members  of 
the  Establishment,  and  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  privileges  as  such, 
whether  legal  or  spiritual. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  by  some  who  watch  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  events,  that  bishops  who  may  be  hampered  as  officers  of 
the  State  by  civil  law,  would  exercise  their  office  as  spiritual  persons, 
in  promoting  Christian  discipline,  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The 
expectation,  in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  episcopate,  would  not  be 
realised.  English  bishops  have  lately  given  to  the  world  one  more 
evidence  of  their  deep-rooted  aversion  from  Catholic  discipline,  on 
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the  subject  of  confession  of  sin.  This  evidence  has  been  afforded  in 
the  freest  assemblage  of  which  the  Church  of  England  was  capable — 
in  an  assembly  so  free,  that  its  members  were  not  even  shackled  by 
the  prescriptive  forms  of  an  Anglican  Synod.  At  the  '  Conference  of 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  holden  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
July  1878,'  were  assembled,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  entire 
English-speaking  episcopate.  The  bishops  of  the  English  Church 
were  supplemented  by  the  American  episcopate,  and  by  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Colonial  bishops.  The  State-appointed  bishops  were  out- 
numbered by  those  who  owe  their  elevation  to  election  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one.  Hence,  on  a  prima  facie  view  of  any  decision 
at  which  the  Conference  might  arrive,  there  existed  a  similar  proba- 
bility that  such  decision  would  be  more  or  less  Catholic  in  tone.  In 
spite  of  this  presumption,  its  declaration  on  Confession  is  the  saddest 
and  most  severe  blow  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  its  fathers  in  (rod,  since  the  era  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 
It  may  be  added,  that  few  blows  have  been  received  with  such  pro- 
found indifference  by  the  High  Church  party.  This  is  the  more 
noteworthy,  because  the  life-work  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  in  one  of 
the  most  momentous  of  priestly  duties  has  thus  been  categorically  and 
emphatically  condemned,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  The  Pan- Anglican  episcopate  have  recorded 
6  their  deliberate  opinion,  that  no  minister  of  the  (English)  Church 
is  authorised  ...  to  enjoin,  or  even  encourage,  the  practice  of 
habitual  confession  to  a  priest.'  This  declaration  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  4  habitual '  sin  of  the  modern  Babylon  in  which  the 
bishops  met.  A  practical  commentary  upon  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  and  teaching  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  For  ten,  twenty,  forty 
years  the  High  Church  clergy  have  themselves  practised  '  habitual 
confession,'  and  have  encouraged,  if  not  enjoined,  the  same  on  their 
penitents.  I  am  not  aware  that  their  life-long  custom  has  been 
changed  or  modified  since  the  publication  of  the  authorised  '  Letter 
from  the  Bishops.' 

III.  Again,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  allowed 
theoretically  by  her  writers  and  as  her  clergy  practically  maintain, 
has  not  preserved  intact  the  deposit  of  ritual  committed  to  the 
Church  of  Grod.  She  does  not  by  authority  reproduce  the  Divine 
worship  of  the  Catholic  Religion.  Nor  need  we  look  beyond  the 
highest  act  of  religious  worship  known  to  the  Church,  i.e.  to  the  forms 
of  secondary  worship  which  have  been  sanctioned  in  the  Church's 
later  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  the  Communion  Office  of  the 
Anglican  body,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Order  of  the  ancient  rite 
of  St.  Osmund  of  Salisbury,  to  restore  which  is  the  laudable  ambition 
of  many  High  Churchmen.  The  comparison  will  display  the  truth 
of  the  above  assertion.  The  Anglican  office  is  but  a  shadow  or 
skeleton  of  its  saintly  original :  it  may  be  even  said,  that  it  is  a  dis- 
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torted  shadow  and  a  mutilated  skeleton.  For,  not  only  have  some 
members  of  the  liturgical  body  entirely  disappeared,  but  much  of  the 
dignity  and  beauty,  much  of  the  grandeur  of  outline,  and  much  of" 
the  delicacy  of  detail  are  wanting.  Indeed,  as  it  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  the  Anglican  rite  is  a  deformed  and  an  imperfect  rite. 
It  contains  all  that  High  Churchmen  consider  essential  to  the  validity 
of  a  celebration :  though  it  contains  also,  on  their  own  admission,  but 
the  minimum  of  ceremonial  form. 

Nor  is  this  estimate  of  the  Prayer-book  in  practice  confined  to 
High  Churchmen.  For,  although  the  variations  from  the  rubrical 
letter  by  other  schools  are  fewer  in  number,  even  if  greater  in  im- 
portance, than  those  of  the  Tractarian  school ;  yet,  no  clergyman 
whatever  may  be  his  opinions  either  does  or  can  perform  Divine 
service  in  an  Anglican  church  according  to  the  letter  and  the  letter 
only  of  the  Prayer-book,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  always  makes 
additions  to  the  rubrics :  he  generally  makes  subtractions.  The 
efforts  of  a  large  body  of  eminent  clergy  and  laity  have  for  many 
years  past  been  directed  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  in  the  Eucha- 
ristic  office.  Such  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  chiefly  upon 
personal  and  individual  authority.  But,  their  results  in  many  cases 
have  been  accepted  eventually ;  and  are  gradually  changing  the 
character  of  public  worship  in  the  English  Church  from  a  low  type 
of  ceremonial  to  one  that  is  far  higher.  Both  the  results  and  the 
efforts,  however,  tend  to  show  what  is  otherwise  abundantly  clear, 
that  the  liturgical  office  of  the  Church  of  England  is  lacking  in 
many  elements  of  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  are  necessary  to  its  perfection.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that, 
for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Prayer-book  has  omitted  to 
order  and  the  clergy  have  omitted  to  use  certain  liturgical  adjuncts 
at  the  altar  which  our  Divine  Lord  certainly  employed  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sacrament,  and  His  Church  has  ever  since  ceaselessly 
employed.  It  may  be  added,  that  all  the  Anglican  bishops  have 
condoned  the  omission,  whilst  many  of  them  have  prohibited  its 
rectification. 

The  last  remark  does  not  exhaust  the  question  of  ceremonial 
uncertainty  which  exists  at  the  present  day  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  recent  attempts  to  supple- 
ment the  mutilated  Anglican  liturgy  with  certain  features  essential 
to  its  full  ritual  integrity,  have  been  condemned  by  every  existing 
authority  in  the  Establishment.  Although  introduced  under  the 
sanction  of  the  letter  of  the  Church's  law,  these  Catholic  additions 
have  been,  again  and  again,  incontinently  abandoned,  without  suf- 
ficient cause  or  in  deference  to  a  loAver  authority  than  that  of  the 
Church,  by  some  clergy  who  .had  introduced  them,  or  by  their  imme- 
diate successors.  They  have  been  discouraged,  and  in  part  pronounced 
against,  in  elaborate  reports  by  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy.  A 
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special  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  for  their  speedy  and 
economical  suppression,  which,  however  futile  its  operation  in  certain 
cases,  has  been  effectual  in  others.  This  is  a  fact  which  would  not 
have  found  a  place  in  the  present  recital  had  not  the  bishops  them- 
selves introduced  the  Bill  into  Parliament,  and  accepted  its  provisions 
when  the  Bill  became  law.  Individual  bishops,  over  and  over  again, 
have  forbidden  their  employment,  both  in  official  decisions  and  by 
fatherly  admonitions.  The  bishops  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convoca- 
tion have  pronounced  against  them.  The  whole  English-speaking 
Episcopate,  in  the  Pan- Anglican  Conference,  in  view  of  the  '  unhappy 
disputes  on  questions  of  ritual  .  .  .  desire  to  affirm  the  principle 
that  no  alteration  from  long  accustomed  ritual  should  be  made  ' — on 
an  undoubtedly  true  principle,  but  on  one  which  is  fatal  to  ceremonial 
reformation  in  the  English  Church,  viz. — '  contrary  to  the  admonition 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.'  And  both  the  usurped  authority  of 
the  newly  created  Parliamentary  Court  of  Arches  (so  called),  and  the 
older  and  more  constitutional,  but  not  more  Catholic,  tribunal  of  the 
Crown  in  Council,  have  alike  concurred  in  their  positive  condemnation 
of  every  ritual  restoration  of  importance  which  has  been  re-intro- 
duced in  the  Anglican  Church. 

IV.  The  relations,  again,  which  exist  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  State  of  England  are  not,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics, 
reconcilable  with  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church.  It  seems  to 
them  as  if  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
a  Christian  society,  in  corporate  union  with  the  temporal  power,  had 
been  not  only  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  had  been  tyranically  and 
forcibly  usurped.  Indeed,  the  most  complete  Erastianism  prevails ; 
and  the  Establishment,  whilst  adhering  to  many  forms  of  an  indepen- 
dent ecclesiastical  organisation,  has  become  a  mere  department  of  a  non- 
Christian  civil  government.  This  is  obvious  in  manifold  ways.  Not 
only  are  all  the  officers  of  the  English  Church  in  the  highest  posts  of 
authority  appointed  by  a  State  which  is  not  necessarily  Christian ; 
but,  most  of  the  offices  which  are  the  next  highest  in  rank  and  dignity 
are  also  held  upon  State  appointment.  Not  only  does  Parliament 
divide  existing  ecclesiastical  districts,  make  fresh  parishes,  and  create 
new  bishoprics ;  but  one  large  class  of  parish  priests,  and  all  the 
bishops,  receive  their  ecclesiastical  status  and  position  direct  from 
the  State ;  and  the  latter  take  an  £  Oath  of  Homage  '  to  the  Crown, 
kneeling  before  the  Sovereign,  which  expressly  includes  a  recognition 
both  of  their  spiritualities  and  temporalities.  Not  only  does  the 
Convocation  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  date  of  its  meetings 
follow  the  sessions  of  Parliament ;  but,  Convocation  is  opened  by  the 
will  of  the  government  of  the  day,  debates  by  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  closed  by  the  will  of  the  government — for  a  season  or  per- 
manently— and  can  proceed  to  legislate  for  the  Establishment  only 
by  the  will  of  the  government.  Not  only  are  spiritual  appeals  deter- 
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mined  in  the  last  resort  by  a  purely  secular  tribunal,  a  position  which 
appears  to  be  bearable  to  the  High  Church  party,  or  at  least,  they 
do  bear  it ;  but,  recent  secular  legislation  has  produced  a  condition  of 
anarchy  which  threatens  to  be  unbearable — though  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  to  relieve  the  Establishment  from  the  burden.  Now,  at 
the  formal  request  of  any  three  nominal  parishioners,  whether  of  bad 
character  or  good,  the  bishop's  own  diocesan  court  may  be  ignored 
in  spiritual  suits.  Many  important  results  issue  from  this  state  of 
anarchy,  some  of  which  were  doubtless  unforeseen  by  the  primates 
who  originated  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act;  and  some  of 
which  are  not  even  yet  recognised  by  many  who  are  the  victims  of 
its  provisions.  Two  only  need  here  be  named.  1.  In  certain  cases 
spiritual  causes  may  be  tried,  and  in  certain  other  cases  spiritual 
causes  must  be  tried,  in  a  civil  court  of  first  instance.  2.  In  every 
ecclesiastical  case  the  first  court  of  appeal  (once  the  archiepiscopal 
court),  though  dignified  by  the  old  canonical  title,  is  now  and  in 
reality  a  lay  tribunal  of  recent  constitution.  This  unhappy  condi- 
tion has  been  created  by  Parliament  during  the  last  five  years  only 
in  the  life  of  the  Established  Church :  but  henceforth,  lay  decisions 
will  be  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  in  every  department 
of  theology,  even  on  questions  of  pure  doctrine. 

Existing  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  England  in  one 
of  the  above  departments  may  be  fitly  illustrated  by  official  quota- 
tions. The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  '  Order  in  Council  constitut- 
ing the  Bishopric  of  Truro,'  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette : — 

"Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  Bishopric  of  Truro  Act,  1876,  .  .  .  her  Majesty 
is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  to  order 
and  declare  as  follows : — 1.  The  Bishopric  of  Truro  is  hereby  founded.  2.  The 
diocese  .  .  .  shall  consist  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  3.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary  ...  is  assigned  as  a  cathedral  church.  ...  4.  The  Bishop  of  Truro 
...  is  hereby  invested  with  all  such  rights,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  as  are 
possessed  by  any  other  bishop  in  England,  and  is  subjected  to  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  almost  Papal  power  claimed  and 
exercised  by  a  Protestant  Sovereign  over  the  entire  range  of  eccle- 
siastical organisation  from  the  parish  priest  upwards  to  the  Primate 
of  All  England.  The  parish  church  becomes  a  cathedral.  An  entire 
county  is  placed  under  a  fresh  episcopal  organisation.  An  archdeacon 
is  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superior  whom  he  has  promised 
to  obey,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  to  whom  he  has  given  no  such 
promise.  One  half  of  a  diocese  is  divided  from  the  other  half.  A 
new  bishopric  is  constituted  with  all  episcopal  rights  direct  from  the 
Crown.  And  the  new  bishop  is  placed,  by  the  same  supreme  authority, 
under  the  metropolitical  j  urisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

The  following,  again,  is  a  copy  of  the  Oath  of  Homage  taken  by 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  reigning  Sovereign :  '  I, , 
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Doctor  in  Divinity,  now  elected,  confirmed  and  consecrated  Bishop  of 

• ,  do  hereby  declare  that  your  Majesty  is  the  only  supreme  Governor 

of  this  your  realm  in  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things,  as  well  as  in 
temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prelate  or  potentate  has  any  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm.'  So  far  the  reader  will  be  familiar  with  the  tenour 
of  the  oath.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  remainder,  which  runs  thus :  '  And  I  acknowledge  that  I 
hold  the  said  bishopric,  as  well  the  spiritualities  as  the  temporalities 
thereof,  only  of  your  Majesty.  And  for  the  same  temporalities  I  do 
my  homage  presently  to  your  Majesty.  So  help  me  God.'  For  the 
wider  publication  of  this  remarkable  document  the  Anglican  Church 
is  indebted  to  the  late  Lord  Eussell  who,  with  whatever  intention, 
printed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  the  year  1875.  Of  course,  the 
assertion  that  the  English  bishops  hold  their  spiritualities  only  of  the 
Crown,  caused  considerable  discussion  at  the  time  when  public  notice 
was  first  directed  to  the  oath.  Of  course,  too,  the  words  were  explained 
learnedly  and  ingeniously,  until  to  the  minds  of  most  persons  they 
were  explained  away :  but,  they  still  remain  in  the  text  of  the  oath, 
and  the  Establishment  is  bound  by  their  literal  and  grammatical  sig- 
nification. Equally  of  course,  the  Anglican  eye  and  ear  became 
accustomed  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  Erastian  phrase :  and  the 
subject  has  so  far  passed  from  the  memory  of  all  but  students,  that 
the  Oath  of  Homage  will  probably  again  be  a  novelty  to  many  who 
read  these  pages. 

V.  In  the  last  place,  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  remainder  (as  Anglicans  speak)  of  Western  Christendom,  or 
with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  by  authority  neither  asserted 
without  being  fulfilled,  nor  fulfilled  without  being  asserted.  Indeed, 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  under  the  Anglican  system,  has  not 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  only.  It  has  been  totally  destroyed  in 
practice,  though  it  is  still  maintained  in  argument.  The  spiritual 
efforts  which  pious  Anglicans  make  and  the  daily  prayer  which  they 
are  wont  to  use — in  the  sense  in  which  they  use  it — for  the  re-union 
of  Christendom,  show  that  unity  does  not  exist.  No  Catholic  can 
use  the  prayer  for  unity,  on  a  like  principle  and  with  the  same  inten- 
tion with  which  an  Anglican  employs  that  venerable  prayer  from  the 
Missal.  The  efforts,  also,  which  they  fruitlessly  make  after  Ee-union, 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  are  not  more  satisfactory.  Ignoring  the 
mighty  Mother  of  the  West,  of  whom  they  are  still  the  children, 
though  of  course  the  rebellious  children,  Anglicans  seek  actual  re- 
union with  the  Eastern  (and  dis-united)  Churches  as  a  basis  of  renewed 
communion  in  the  future  with  Eome.  The  policy,  not  to  speak  of 
the  absence  of  principle,  displayed  in  this  effort  is  the  more  singular, 
when  we  remember  certain  facts  in  relation  to  it.  Three  only  need 
be  mentioned.  1.  The  Church  of  England  has  officially  declared  that 
the  Eastern  Churches  have  erred  from  the  faith.  2.  The  Eastern 
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Churches,  on  their  part,  entirely  repudiate  the  catholicity  of  the 
English  Church ;  they  require  from  Anglicans,  upon  their  submission, 
not  the  conditional  baptism  of  the  West,  but  im-conditional  immer- 
sion— in  short,  they  do  not  deny  the  orders  alone  of  Anglicans,  but 
their  very  Christianity.  And  3.  in  nearly  every  point  of  doctrine  on 
which,  as  Anglicans  say,  England  differs  from  Rome — notably  on  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation — the  Church  of  England  is  pledged  to 
differ  also  from  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical 
dallying  which  Anglicans  are  permitted  to  indulge  with  Orientals, 
whilst  a  genuine  union  with  the  West  is  prohibited,  is  only  explicable 
on  one  ground.  Members  of  the  English  Church  are,  as  a  rule, 
ignorant  of  the  faith,  the  worship,  the  customs  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Greek  Communions.  It  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  ancient 
praise  of  the  '  blameless  Ethiopian.' 

Nor  does  the  position  assumed  by  many  Anglicans  towards  the 
Catholic  Church  tend  to  lessen  the  theoretic  and  practical  self-assertion 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  proud,  cynical  and  unyielding  tem- 
per which  is  encouraged  against  Rome — a  temper  unscrupulously 
stimulated  by  the  lower  class  of  the  '  Church-press ' — makes  the 
re-union  of  Christendom  the  more  hopeless.  How  this  temper  is 
compatible  with  the  f  imitation  of  Rome '  by  Anglicans  which  enemies 
call  '  slavish,'  and  friends  know  to  be  minute  and  excessive  in  nearly 
every  point  to  which  imitation  can  reach,  is  not  for  me  to  explain. 
In  common  with  many  old  friends,  I  was  formerly  content  to  copy 
Rome  without  criticising  her ;  and  to  follow  without  abusing  my 
teacher.  English  imitation,  however,  reaches  from  the  highest  dogma 
of  faith  to  the  humblest  ceremonial  detail.  It  includes,  within  the 
limits  of  the  English  Church,  Roman  customs,  Roman  devotions, 
Roman  phraseology,  Roman  practices,  and  Roman  dress.  It  extends 
from  the  Office  of  Benediction  to  the  shape  of  a  priest's  collar,  or  the 
buckle  on  his  shoes  ;  from  the  system  of  holding  Retreats  to  the  mode 
of  administering  the  Holy  Communion  to  laymen ;  from  the  use  of 
the  Canonical  Hours  to  the  use  of  a  light  before  an  altar — where  the 
Sacred  Presence  is  not.  But,  in  spite  of  this  wide-spread  imitation, 
and  so  far  as  human  action  can  hinder  or  thwart  the  Divine  will  for 
the  conversion  of  England,  the  cause  of  re-union  (to  use  the  language 
of  Anglicans)  does  not  thrive.  Indeed,  it  has  sensibly  decayed 
of  kte  years  ;  and  the  denial,  or  even  the  impossibility  of  corporate 
unity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  ecclesiastical  autonomy  of  the 
English  Church.  For,  if  the  Anglican  obedience  be  rightly  self- 
contained  and  self-governed,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  re-union 
with  Rome.  Nay,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  absolutely 
no  place  for  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  individual  belief  and  the  per- 
sonal practice  of  Anglicans  belie  the  words  of  the  Creed  which  their 
communion  bids  them  recite.  In  any  rational  and  consistent  manner, 
they  do  not  believe  in  One  Catholic  Church.  They  believe,  rather,  in 
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.a  Church  which  being,  in  fact,  three-fold,  in  some  transcendental 
way,  they  conceive  to  be  one. 

If  we  take  a  somewhat  wider  view  of  the  question  of  unity, 
the  utmost  inconsistency  and  disorganisation  exist  in  the  English 
Church.  Anglicans  love  to  trace  their  spiritual  descent  from  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  They  declare  themselves  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate heirs  and  successors  of  his  jurisdiction  and  of  his  teaching.  In 
.spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  first 
ignored  and  then  absorbed  the  ancient  British  Church,  the  Anglican 
communion  has  loudly  protested  against  a  similar  mission  from  Rome, 
under  similar  circumstances,  some  centuries  later,  by  the  successor  of 
St.  Gregory.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  analogy  may  yet  be  ex- 
tended, beyond  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  its  results.  Again, 
combined  hatred  and  fear  of  the  '  Papal  Aggression'  a  few  years  ago 
pervaded  all  classes.  They  eventually  found  expression  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  impotency  of  its  provisions 
and  for  the  brevity  of  its  career.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  national 
excitement  against  the  late  Cardinal  and  the  new  Catholic  hierarchy, 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  guilty,  not  of  one  'Anglican 
Aggression,'  but  of  many.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  grave  inconsistency — 
if  it  can  be  substantiated. 

In  one  word,  Anglican  aggressions  have  been  world-wide.  But, 
for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  our  attention  to 
recent  instances.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  in  the  New  World,  which  has  been  governed  by  Catholic 
bishops  since  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  of  India,  in  which  the 
Archbishopric  of  Goa  was  established  in  or  about  the  year  1536  ;  nor 
again,  in  some  of  our  Colonies  in  Australasia,  in  which  a  Catholic 
episcopate  long  preceded  the  Anglican  missions.  It  is  enough  to 
mention,  in  order  to  support  the  above  position,  that  the  English 
Church  has  violated  the  principle  of  Catholic  unity  by  establishing 
new  bishoprics  in  ancient  sees ;  and  by  setting  up  altar  against  altar 
in  many  places,  beyond  the  privileges  lawfully  permitted  to  embassy 
chaplaincies.  In  the  East,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation  or 
even  excuse,  the  English  Church  has  intruded  herself  and  her  bishops 
into  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  West,  she  has  founded 
the  bishopric  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  supposed  to  include  the  ancient 
.see  of  Rome.  And,  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  the  Bishop 
of  London — with  more  excuse,  indeed,  and  some  reason  from  an 
Anglican  standpoint — has  assumed  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  unnatural  for  me  to  say  that,  on  the  above  difficulties  in 
the  position  of  the  English  Church,  I  hold  a  strong  opinion.  But, 
whatever  may  be  my  opinion,  it  is  not  in  this  place  affirmed  that  these 
•difficulties  of  themselves  and  apart  from  further  evils,  are  absolutely 
.sufficient  to  cause  any  individual  soul  to  change  Anglican  doubt  for 
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Catholic  faith.  I  am  not  now  contending  for  assurance  or  certitude. 
I  am  only  discussing  causes  of  uncertainty  and  of  non-assurance.  Let 
me  suppose  it  to  be  possible  that  an  honest  English  Churchman  can 
accept  these  difficulties  by  an  act  of  his  will,  and  remain  honest.  Let 
me  suppose  that  he  can,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  pause  to  name, 
be  content  to  remain  where  he  finds  himself,  and  even  to  cling  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  and  by  '  the  skin  of  his  teeth,'  to  the  system 
which  endorses  them.  I  can,  of  course,  suppose  it  to  be  possible ;  for 
my  own  conscience  bears  witness  to  the  possibility.  Yet,  still,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  these  difficulties,  in  the  abstract,  are  enough  to  shake 
the  faith,  to  cloud  the  reason,  and  to  disturb  the  instinct  of  loyal 
Anglicans.  Indeed,  they  are  in  reality  more  than  enough  to  cause 
legitimate  doubt,  in  whatever  way  such  doubt  may  eventually  end. 
And  such  a  mental  attitude  is  all  that  is  here  and  now  demanded  of  a 
candid  inquirer.  The  difficulties  which  have  been  already  named  are, 
at  the  least  and  if  no  more,  a  justification  for  an  Apology  for  doubt 
im  the  Church  of  England. 

Two  observations,  however,  may  be  made  in  concluding  this  portion 
of  the  Apology.  In  the  first  place,  if  any  one  of  these  difficulties  be 
genuine — whether  it  be  first,  a  wilful  withholding  of  Catholic  dogma  ; 
or  next,  an  intentional  laxity  in  discipline  ;  or  thirdly,  a  mutilation  of 
sacred  rites  with  a  wrong  motive  ;  or  again,  an  unworthy  subserviency 
to  the  decrees  of  Caesar;  or  lastly,  a  deliberate  violation  of  Catholic 
jurisdiction,  order  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Establishment — 
such  a  single  blot  would  produce  a  reasonable  ground  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  an  Anglican.  It  would  cause  him  to  have  doubts  in  the 
faith,  doubts  in  the  morality,  or  doubts  in  the  worship  of  the  English 
Church,  doubts  in  her  relation  to  the  State,  or  doubts  in  her  relation 
to  the  residue  of  Christendom.  Such  doubts  would  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  Next,  if  it  should  appear,  not  that  one  difficulty 
out  of  all,  but  that  one  difficulty  out  of  each,  of  these  several  sections 
of  Church-life  is  genuine — then,  the  evidence  to  an  inquirer's  mind 
on  the  question  of  doubt  would  become  cumulative  in  character^ 
There  would  exist  an  amount  of  doubtfulness  against  the  catholicity 
of  the  Establishment  which  only  falls  short  of  positive  certitude. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  difficulties  have  arranged 
themselves  into  a  five-fold  classification,  each  one  of  which  includes  a 
note  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  Church.  Christian  doctriDe,  Christian 
duty,  Catholic  ceremonial,  the  Church's  independence  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  herself — each  of  these  points 
touches  principles  of  faith  or  practice  which  are  simply  elementary 
propositions  in  the  Eeligion  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  no  sufficient 
explanation  can  be  afforded  of  the  above-named  difficulties,  the 
position  of  an  honest  Anglican  inquirer,  who  is  the  subject  of  con- 
scientious doubt,  becomes  one  of  serious  and  anxious  responsibility 
before  God. 

ORBT  SHIPLEY. 
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A   SUGGESTION  AS   TO  HOME  RULE. 


IT  is  now  about  eight  years  since  that  phenomenon  to  English- 
men, Home  Eule,  first  began  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Empire.  Although  disaffection  to  English  rule  and  dislike 
to  the  Saxon  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  earliest  time,  it  was 
not  until  about  1870  that  the  idea  prevailed  that  it  was  possible  so  to 
manipulate  the  Irish  elections  that  members  only  should  be  returned 
who  were  pledged  so  to  use  their  influence  and  power  as  to  make  all 
legislation  impossible  until  Home  Kule  was  conceded. 

The  idea  was  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Butt, 
and  at  the  general  election  of  1874  was  so  successful,  that  out  of  102 
Irish  members  returned,  more  than  60  were  pledged  to  Home  Rule ; 
in  other  words,  to  vote  for  no  party  or  measure  that  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  concession  of  a  separate  Parliament  and  laws  for  Ireland. 

I  may  here  observe  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
it  will  be  ever  possible  for  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  majority  of  Home  Rulers,  however  large,  acting 
without  regard  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  Empire. 

Whatever  party  or  government  should  take  advantage  of  such  a 
support  in  Parliament  would  soon  discover  that  they  relied  upon  a 
broken  reed  which  would  pierce  the  hand  that  held  it. 

A  strong  reaction  and  opposition  to  this  dictation  would  speedily 
arise  in  England  and  Scotland  which  would  far  more  than  counter- 
balance any  temporary  advantage  that  might  be  obtained.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  all  useful  legislation  and  good  government  might 
suffer  a  serious  check. 

Although  Mr.  Butt  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  originator,  Home 
Rule,  like  the  monster  in  Frankenstein,  soon  outgrew  the  design  and 
control  of  its  creator,  and  has  produced  many  unforeseen  but  unfor- 
tunate results. 

It  has  lowered,  especially  by  what  is  called  the  '  obstruction,' 
practised  by  a  part  at  least  of  the  Home  Rulers,  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  estimation  of  the  country ;  for  no  one  can 
look  at  the  waste  of  time  and  puerile  disputes  which  have  there  lately 
prevailed,  without  having  his  respect  for  the  popular  branch  of  the- 
legislature  seriously  diminished. 
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Home  Rule  has  put  on  one  side  as  unworthy  of  serious  thought 
almost  every  measure  of  a  practical  nature  which  would  conduce  to 
the  good  of  Ireland ;  and  as  a  result,  the  Irish  Government  appears 
for  the  last  few  years  to  be  content  to  allow  legislation  to  lie  dormant, 
well  knowing  that  whatever  was  proposed  would  receive  the  bitterest 
opposition  from  the  Home  Rule  party. 

To  this,  however,  there  is  one  exception,  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act  of  last  year,  which  passed  by  almost  general  consent,  but 
has  yet  to  prove  its  real  value. 

The  truth,  in  effect,  of  the  change  that  has  occurred  is  seen  in 
the  altered  position  of  those  Irish  members,  especially  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House,  who  formerly  took  an  active  part  in  useful  legisla- 
tion ;  men  like  the  O'Conor  Don,  Mr.  Cogan,  and  others,  whose  occu- 
pation is  now  gone,  and  who  for  the  time  are  superseded  by  the 
political  Home  Ruler. 

In  many  other  ways,  also,  the  result  of  the  Home  Rule  craze  has 
been  bad.  The  constant  dwelling  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  in 
patriotic  speeches  and  by  the  national  press — all  the  ills  of  the  country 
proposed  to  be  remedied  by  Home  Rule,  as  if  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  had  any  misfortunes  of  their  own — has  seriously  exaggerated 
the  antipathy  already  existing  between  the  two  countries.  It  has 
caused  many  families,  moderately  well  off,  to  consider  whether  England 
is  not  a  more  advantageous  residence,  the  cost  of  living  being  now 
everywhere  equalised,  than  a  country  where,  educational  advantages 
being  less,  and  openings  fewer,  they  find  themselves  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  political  representation,  and  swamped  in  the  mass  of  thought- 
less voters,  who  desire  only  to  sever  the  connection  with  England. 

Little  as  Ireland  has  suffered,  comparatively  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  the  bad  times  and  trade  that  have  so  long  prevailed,  her 
•credit  and  character  are  affected  to  a  greater  degree.  The  old  pro- 
hibition in  English  settlements  of  Irish  mortgages  and  securities, 
which  ten  years  ago  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  has  again  been 
largely  revived  to  the  exclusion  of  much  valuable  capital  from  Ireland. 
These  are  some  of  the  injuries  caused  by  the  Home  Rule  cry. 

So  long  as  the  mere  nominal  adherence  to  a  cry  like  Home  Rule 
suffices  to  insure  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  an  Irish  constituency, 
the  temptation  is  very  great  to  unfit  persons  to  plunge  into  the 
political  arena,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  residents  in  the 
country,  however  high  their  position  and  character.  The  effect  is  a 
degradation  of  the  estimation  in  whicli  the  member  is  held,  who  is 
oft  en  suspected  of  using  the  Home  Rule  cry  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  whose  belief  in  his  own  panacea  is  seriously  distrusted. 

And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  an  object  incapable  of  definition,  and 
v.liich,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  proof  would  be  of  real 
-benefit. to  the  country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  to  be  carried  off  from 
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time  to  time  by  a  succession  of  illusions.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  we  have  seen,  like  a  dissolving  view,  a  number  of  such  ideas 
take  possession  of  the  Irish  mind.  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  that  landlords  sent  numbers  of  starving  tenants 
to  the  United  States  at  a  cost  which  many  of  them  could  ill  afford. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  was  to  cure  all  by  introducing  a  new 
set  of  solvent  proprietors  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  This  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  reaction  under  which  the  reduction  of  population 
by  emigration,  although  it  largely  benefited  in  wages  and  comfort 
the  position  of  those  who  remained,  was  denounced  as  a  sin  against 
the  country. 

The  notable  scheme  soon  followed  of  the  '  Gralway '  harbour  and 
packets,  which  for  a  time  were  believed  to  be  the  only  things  wanting 
to  secure  Irish,  prosperity,  by  transporting  English  goods  through  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  which,  having  been  twice  transhipped,  were  to  be 
forwarded  from  an  Irish  port  to  America. 

The  Irish  railways  were  next  to  be  purchased  by  the .  State,  a 
project  which  now- appears  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 

As  an  old  Scotchman  long  resident  in  the  country  observed, 
Ireland  would  be  the  most  prosperous  of  countries,  if  its  inhabitants 
would  be  satisfied  to  leave  well  alone,  and  not  perpetually  adopt  some 
new  project  of  change. 

The  last  idea  is  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  enabled  to 
purchase  their  farms  by  loans  of  public  money.  Much  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  proposal  under  prudent  restrictions.  If  successful 
it  would  fill  the  void  now  too  often  existing  between  the  large  land- 
lord and  small  tenant,  thereby  adding  to  the  stability  of  the  country. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  the  climate  of  Ireland,  the 
habits,  and  rapid  increase  of  its  population  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  when  comparing  her  with  those  lands  where  the  soil  is 
divided  and  successfully  cultivated  by  small  owners. 

Although  now  apparently  on  the  decline,  Home  Rule  has  of  all 
the  delusions  that  have  prevailed  been  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  mischievous. 

There  is  a  vague  grandeur  about  the  phrase  peculiarly  captivating 
to  the  Irish  imagination.  It  eludes  definition,  but  appeals  to  patri- 
otic sentiment,  while,  strange  to  say,  the  political  result  has  been  on 
several  important  occasions  to  give  the  Conservative  Grovernment  a 
larger  majority  over  their  opponents  than  they  expected. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the  causes  of  this  Home 
Rule  delusion,  which,  like  a  deep-seated  malady,  has  numerous 
ramifications.  Many  attribute  it  to  the  remembrance  of  the  evil 
days  of  the  past,  of  the  hard  laws  of  the  Saxon  conqueror,  and  of  the 
ancient  forfeitures  on  account  of  rebellions,  by  which  large  parts  of 
Ireland  passed  into  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 

But  a  closer  observer  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 
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The  days  of  these  severities  are  long  past,  and  for  many  years  the- 
legislature  has  shown  almost  a  preference  for  Irish  subjects,  which  on 
many  occasions  have  received  greater  and  more  favourable  conside- 
ration than  those  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 

The  origin  of  the  mischief  I  believe  to  exist  in  the  jealousy  and 
disappointment  felt  by  a  high-spirited  nation  at  having  to  play  a 
secondary  part  to  England  and  Scotland. 

Although  full  of  genius  and  talent,  the  Irish  as  a  nation  have 
neither  numerical  nor  monetary  power  to  be  in  any  way  rivals  of 
Great  Britain.  The  enormous  wealth,  numbers,  and  civilisation  of 
England,  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  people,  are  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  vivacity  and  clever- 
ness of  the  Irish.  The  consciousness  of  this  excites  in  the  quick- 
witted Irishman  a  feeling  that  he  lias  not  had  fair  play,  and  that,  if 
his  country  could  only  be  governed  as  a  separate  nation,  it  would 
result  in  a  prosperity  and  influence  to  which  it  has  been  ever  a 
stranger. 

How  this  is  to  be  carried  out,  by  what  actual  steps  accomplished, 
should  Home  Eule  be  gained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  Irish  nationality  would  be  revived,  its  Parliament 
reopened,  the  government  at  Dublin  become  a  reality,  and  that  old 
historical  city  be  restored  to  the  glory  of  a  real  capital.  All  this, 
although  a  brilliant  illusion,  excites  the  patriotic  imagination ; 
Home  Rule  becomes  the  cry,  and  the  Home  Euler  does  not  stop  to 
inquire  how  many  prizes  and  how  much  greater  advantage  his 
compatriots  have  already  secured  in  the  service  of  the  Empire. 

In  every  department  of  the  State,  Irishmen  have  won  their  way 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  In  the  army,  at  the  bar,  in  the  Church  and 
all  the  professions,  we  find  Irishmen  winning  and  deserving  the  most 
prominent  places,  while  in  the  appointments  filled  by  competitive 
examinations,  Irishmen  far  more  than  hold  their  own.  Although 
they  do  not  perceive  it,  Irishmen  would  be  sacrificing  the  substance 
for  the  shadow ; — and  what  would  be  the  rewards  in  the  professions 
or  public  service  if  confined  only  to  what  a  country  by  no  means 
rich,  with  but  little  trade  and  commerce,  could  afford  to  offer  ?  The 
highest  practice  at  the  Irish  bar  at  present,  I  believe,  hardly  equals 
the  salary  of  an  Irish  judge. 

Were  Home  Rule  granted,  not  the  least  evil  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  English  Parliament.  Imagine  an  assembly  at  Westminster 
without  the  Irish  element  in  it.  It  would  be  dull  as  ditch-water. 
It  would  too  nearly  resemble  an  assembly  of  magistrates  at  quarter 
sessions,  or  a  debate  in  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  diversity  of  subjects  in  which  Irish  members  feel  interest, 
their  enthusiasm,  the  wit  and  ability  so  often  marking  their  speeches, 
give  an  interest  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
would  not  exist  if  confined  to  the  prosaic  and  local  Saxon. 
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Everything  with  the  Irishman  is  a  political  question  :  from  the 
Gal  way  packet-station  and  State  purchases  of  railroads  of  former  days 
to  the  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses  of  the  present.  Less  time 
might  be  consumed  in  talk  if  the  Irish  element  were  absent,  but  it 
would  be  at  a  serious  loss  of  the  interest  of  the  House. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  small  band  of  modern  obstructives, 
but  looking  back  to  the  brilliant  Irish  names  of  the  past,  whose  wit 
and  talent  reflected  so  much  credit  on  their  country. 

And  if  the  effect  would  be  damaging  to  the  British  legislature, 
what  would  it  be  to  an  Irish  one  ? 

Imagine  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar  obstructing  Ulster  Bills 
with  interminable  speeches  in  an  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and 
wasting  their  eloquence  upon  a  dwindling  band  of  bored  compatriots, 
without  even  the  inestimable  gratification  of  aggravating  the  unhappy 
Saxon.  The  idea  is  absurd.  The  Irish  debates  would  collapse  in  a 
month  ;  and  not  even  the  banishment  of  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  from  the  old  Irish  Parliament-House,  and  the  possession  of 
a  mace  and  a  real  Irish  Speaker  in  that  chair  which  has  so  long 
reposed  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,1  would  be  able  to  restore  the 
interest  and  influence  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

.No  people  would  feel  the  difference  between  a  provincial  and 
imperial  parliament  so  much  as  the  Irish  members  themselves.  As  a 
distinction,  membership  would  soon  cease  to  prevail ;  and  without 
the  power,  wealth,  and  population,  now  at  the  back  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and  which  forms  its  real  attraction,  the  Irish  assembly 
would  sink  into  insignificance  and  into  the  position  of  a  large  local 
board. 

In  thus  considering  the  effect  of  Home  Kule,  the  theory  attempted 
to  be  set  up  is  not  seriously  considered,  of  a  parliament  for  Irish 
members  only,  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  from  which  a  deputation,  as  it 
were,  of  members  should  afterwards  proceed  to  London  and  take  part 
in  the  consideration  of  imperial  matters. 

This  idea  appears  to  be  impracticable,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  saving  of  cost  and  the  local  knowledge  which  might  be  gained, 
were  Irish  bills  considered  in  Dublin  instead  of  in  London,  would  be 
worth  the  risk  of  the  jobbery,  prejudice,  and  incomplete  inquiry  that 
would  probably  befall  them. 

Home  Eule  conveys  a  different  meaning  to  different  minds,  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
now  the  three  subjects  of  the  land,  education,  and  religion  are  to 
large  classes  its  chief  attraction. 

Into  these  questions,  involving  as  they  would  do  a  total  change 

1  The  chair  in  which  the  Speakers  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  sat  was 
removed  at  the  Union  by  the  last  Speaker  <  Skeffington,'  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Massareene,  to  his  residence  on  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  county  Antrim,  where  it  still 
remains. 
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and  reversal  of  the  present  systems  established  or  confirmed  by  recent 
legislation,  I  will  not  now  enter.  They  are  not  publicly  avowed,  and 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  settled  without  extreme 
agitation  or  convulsion  even  by  a  native  parliament. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  few  moments, 
under  the  very  improbable  supposition  that  an  Irish  Parliament  was 
obtained,  what  would  be  the  chief  subjects  within  its  power  to 
discuss. 

The  distinction  between  national  and  imperial  subjects  is 
extremely  hard  to  draw,  and  so  bound  up  together  are  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  subjects, 
separate  legislation  is  impossible. 

It  would  generally  be  conceded  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  whose 
size,  cost,  and  disposition  must  represent  the  imperial  policy,  must  be 
managed  by  the  Central  Government. 

The  administration  of  justice,  including  that  of  gaols  and  the 
treatment  of  convicts,  must  in  both  countries  be  carried  out  on  the 
game  principle. 

Taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  imperial  revenue,  involving  questions 
of  commercial  legislation,  free  trade,  and  protection,  must  be  settled 
upon  a  common  principle,  or  endless  confusion  would  be  the  result. 

These  questions,  so  fruitful  of  discussion  in  our  present  parlia- 
ment, would  be  therefore  withdrawn  from  an  Irish  one.  What  would 
principally  remain  would  be  questions  of  local  taxation  and  manage- 
ment, administration  of  the  poor  laws  and  of  the  police  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  matters  of  imperial  interest, 
such,  for  instance,  as  vaccination,  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  general  collection  of  statistics,  are  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  local  poor  relief,  and  form  great  part  of  the  cost. 

Intercommunication  is  now  so  rapid  and  general  that  whatever 
misfortune  befalls  one  country  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  all.  When  these 
subjects  are  subtracted,  as  also  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  which  could 
not  be  left  to  local  knowledge  without  supervision,  but  little  remains,, 
and  that  little  is  already  locally  and  generally  well  managed  by 
boards  of  guardians  equally  composed  of  magistrates  and  ratepayers. 

The  same  can  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  present  management 
of  the  roads,  the  county  rates  and  fiscal  business  by  grand  juries  at 
the  assizes,  and  by  magistrates  and  cesspayers  at  the  presentment 
sessions.  To  popularise  these  institutions  by  introducing  the  elective 
element,  many  bills  have  already  been  brought  in  by  successive 
Governments,  and  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  this  end  is 
attained. 

The  existence  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  in  the  place  of  the 
local  police  as  in  English  counties  and  towns  perhaps  represents  most 
clearly  the  alien  government  of  Ireland,  and  were  she  under  domestic 
legislation  the  force  would  be  speedily  reorganised  and  reduced. 
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It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  after  all  that  it  is  an  extremely 
national  force  drawn  from  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  of  every 
part  of  Ireland  without  distinction  of  religion,  and  deservedly  popular 
with  all  parties.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal  when  the  strong  feelings 
and  prejudices  that  prevail  often  in  different  parts  even  of  the  same 
county  are  considered. 

Under  these  conditions,  even  if  the  force  may  sometimes  appear 
excessive,  it  may  be  safer  and  wiser  that  peace  should  be  preserved 
and  obedience  to  law  insured  by  a  force  which  allows  no  private  feel- 
ing or  local  interest  to  interfere  with  its  public  duty  and  obedience  to 
discipline. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  are  anniversaries  and 
seasons  in  Ireland  when  no  one  would  say  that  the  constabulary  are 
too  large  for  the  duties  it  has  to  perform ;  and  if  the  force  partakes 
of  an  imperial  character,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cost  is  paid  out 
of  imperial  resources. 

There  are  however  subjects  which  well  merit  consideration  how 
far  their  administration  may  be  simplified  and  cheapened,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Works,  bills  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  public  works  of  a  minor  character  where  the  local  circum- 
stances are  peculiar  and  the  cost  of  a  London  inquiry  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  sum  involved. 

At  any  rate  a  cure  for  these  legitimate  complaints  may  be  found 
without  setting  up  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland.  The  recent 
favourable  reception  by  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
plan  for  facilitating  the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act,  and  that  for  extending  the  volunteer  system  to  Ireland,  against 
which  so  much  prejudice  prevailed,  are  additional  proofs  that  so 
violent  a  remedy  as  Home  Eule  is  not  required. 

I  now  come  to  the  inquiry  if  no  exorcism  can  be  found  for  the 
patriotic  phantom  which  has  taken  possession  of  so  large  a  number  of 
the  Irish  people. 

The  most  real  objection  to  the  government  of  Ireland  by  an 
English  Parliament  consists  in  the  want  of  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs, 
of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people,  of  the  everyday  working  of 
their  domestic  life,  which  with  rare  exceptions  is  shown  by  English 
statesmen.  Bills  are  often  brought  in  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  who, 
however  able,  has  perhaps  been  but  recently  appointed  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  country,  which,  if  passed,  would  not  work  ;  while 
measures  like  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  although  almost  all  Ireland  was 
in  favour  of  it,  received  small  encouragement  from  the  Government. 

It  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  successive  Governments  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  departments  ;  for  since  the  days  of  Lord  Mayo, 
there  has  been  hardly  a  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

In  the  press  of  legislation  at  the  end  of  each  session  there  is 
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always  great  danger  of  the  best-considered  Irish  bills  being  squeezed 
out.  The  Irish  Secretary  is  only  too  happy  to  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  survived  the  incessant  fire  of  questions  and 
motions  upon  every  imaginable  subject,  that  for  several  months  have 
been  discharged  on  his  devoted  head.  Thus  it  happens  that  legisla- 
tion much  required  upon  subjects  of  domestic  interest,  such  as  Local 
Taxation,  Poor  Relief,  Lunacy,  &c.,  makes  no  progress.  Now  and 
then  some  great  change,  like  the  Irish  Church  Act,  which  interested 
English  parties,  comes  down  like  a  bombshell  upon  Ireland,  after 
which  all  English  interest  ceases  in  Irish  views  or  Irish  matters. 

Although  theoretically  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government  (and  we  have  had  a  series  of  excellent  viceroys),  it  is 
well  known  that  the  real  decision  of  Irish  questions  rests  with  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  the  Cabinet  in  England,  of  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  often  not  even  a  member.  Deputations  to  Dublin 
Castle  are  not  frequent,  and  the  answer  usually  received  is  that  the 
views  of  the  deputation  will  be  represented  to  the  Government  in 
London.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  occupies  an  anomalous  position, 
keeping  his  court  in  Dublin,  a  viceroy  without  power,  only  ten  hours' 
journey  from  Downing  Street,  a  member  of  the  ruling  political  party 
in  the  State  at  the  time,  and,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  naturally 
ignorant  of  the  people  and  country  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Before 
the  introduction  of  express  trains  and  powerful  steamers  matters  were 
different ;  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  a  government  on  the  spot, 
to  decide  and  act  without  delay.  At  present,  the  electric  wire  is  the 
real  governor  of  the  country. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
As  an  improvement  I  would  propose  that  the  Viceroy alty  should  be 
merged  in  the  Crown ;  the  allowances,  salaries,  and  residences  of  the 
Viceroy  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Her  Majesty,  who  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased,  if  unable  herself  to  visit  Ireland,  to  depute  some 
member  of  the  Royal  family  from  time  to  time  to  represent  her, 
holding  levees  and  drawing-rooms  in  Dublin,  as  is  now  constantly 
done  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  all  important 
that  Ireland  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  England  in  these 
matters,  and  be  connected  with  it  as  closely  as  possible. 

Loyalty  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  it  especially  requires  a  visible 
object  whom  it  must  know  well  and  respect.  I  would  ask  what  loyalty 
can  exist  towards  an  individual, the  Viceroy,  however  personally  estim- 
able, who  changes  with  each  successive  Government,  and  whose  very 
name  is  usually  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  he  governs. 

His  name  is  brought  before  the  people  by  an  occasional  speech  at 
a  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  meeting,  but  too  often  is  better  known 
.at  the  foot  of  a  Government  proclamation  suspending  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty  from  some  Irish  district.  This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  Irishmen  are  accused  of  disloyalty. 
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In  making  the  above  suggestion  I  think  it  most  essential  that  no 
one  member  of  the  Koyal  family  should  be  permanently  or  continuously 
named  as  the  Queen's  representative  in  Ireland.  The  Duke,  of 
Connaught  has  been  suggested  for  the  office,  but  popular  as  he  is,  and 
deservedly  so  in  Ireland,  if  permanently  appointed,  it  would  give  him 
the  appearance  of  a  colonial  governor,  and  Ireland  that  of  a  colony. 

There  would  again  be  a  difference  in  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
whereas  the  object  should  be  to  assimilate  it  as  closely  as  possible  to 
that  of  England  and  Scotland. 

I  need  not  add  what  a  stimulus  to  loyalty  and  gratification  of  the 
natural  pride  of  the  nation  it  would  be,  if  Her  Majesty  could  inaugu- 
rate the  new  system  by  a  personal  visit.  Consequent  upon  this 
arrangement  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  as  separately  responsible 
for  Irish  matters,  would  be  abolished,  and  their  management  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  corresponding  minister  in  London;  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  legal  business,  which  would  remain  with  the 
Irish  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  It  would  of  oourse  be  the  duty  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  each  in  turn,  to  accompany  Her  Majesty  or  her 
royal  representative  to  Ireland,  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  official 
receptions,  who  in  this  way  would  obtain  considerable  knowledge  of 
Irish  affairs.  In  fact,  the  remedy  I  would  propose  for  the  Home  Kule 
idea  is  a  closer  and  more  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
countries.  Situated  as  they  are  by  nature,  separation  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  the  common  interest  of  both  to  make  the  connec- 
tion as  close  as  possible,  instead  of  weakening  each  other  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  by  vain  and  ceaseless  recriminations. 

Were  these  changes  accomplished,  I  believe  that  jealousy  would 
disappear  and  a  better  feeling  grow  up  between  the  two  nations, 
founded  on  mutual  self-respect  and  equality  of  treatment.  The  mis- 
representations and  misunderstanding,  fomented  by  politicians  and  a 
portion  of  the  press  for  their  own  purposes,  it  might  be  hoped,  would 
gradually  die  out. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  determined  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy,  but  at  that  time  it  was  only  with  a  view  of  saving 
the  cost  and  leaving  Ireland  more  completely  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  permanent  officials  in  Dublin.  This  would  have  been  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  the  proper  course  being  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
of  connection  between  the  two  countries,  giving  to  the  smaller  one 
the  same  countenance  of  royalty  and  advantages  of  government  as 
are  possessed  by  the  larger  one.  When  we  consider  what  Scotland 
enjoys  in  this  respect,  that  she  is  governed  as  part  and  parcel  of 
England,  my  proposal  appears  natural  and  just.  Undoubtedly  for 
centuries  Ireland  has  been  treated  with  hard  measures,  the  hardest, 
perhaps,  being  the  ignorance  of  her  people  and  of  her  wants,  possessed 
by  leading  statesmen  in  England. 

Happily  those  days  have  passed  away ;  swift  and  easy  communica- 
VOL.  VI.— No.  29.  H 
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tion  has  broken  down  the  ancient  barriers ;  a  real  desire  exists  in 
England  to  be  just  to  Ireland,  and  English  members  of  both  parties 
are  well  enough  inclined  to  good  measures,  if  they  were  not  puzzled 
and  confounded  by  the  extraordinary  policy  of  the  exponents  of 
Home  Rule. 

By  such  proceedings  of  late  years  inestimable  harm  has  been  done 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  progress  and  good  government.  Great  has  been 
the  patience  and  consideration  shown  by  the  House  and  Government ; 
but  it  is  time  that  some  curative  policy,  such  as  I  have  sketched  out, 
attempted  to  remedy  the  evil. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  only  reme- 
dies of  an  imaginative  nature  ;  but  it  is  surely  fair  to  reply  that  the 
Home  Rule  enthusiasm,  so  powerful  and  yet  so  undefinable,  is  very 
largely  of  the  same  description. 

With  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Irish  upper  and  professional 
classes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  great  part  of  Ulster,  disagreeing  upon  the 
most  important  subjects  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  would  be 
a  more  passionate  and  continual  contest  in  a  national  legislature  than 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

But  with  a  nation  containing  so  many  good  elements  as  Ireland, 
I  should  have  great  hopes  of  the  result  of  my  suggestion. 

Whether  successful  or  not,  it  could  not  make  the  constituencies 
more  hostile  to  England  than  at  present ;  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  have  the  happy  consciousness  of  having  attempted  to 
remedy  one  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  to  place  Ireland  in  an 
honourable  position  before  the  world. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEYGATE. 
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FOOD  AND  FEEDING. 

(Concluded.} 

THE  remainder  of  the  second  portion  of  my  subject — viz.,  the  pre- 
paration of  food,  which  ought  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  first 
paper — must  appear,  although  in  very  brief  terms,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this.  After  which  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  chief  object 
of  the  present  article,  viz.,  the  combination  and  service  of  dishes  to 
form  a  meal — especially  in  relation  to  dinners  and  their  adjuncts. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  soups,  whether  clear  (that  is,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  meat  and  vegetables  only),  or  thick  (that  is,  purees 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matters),  are  far  too  lightly  esteemed  by  most 
classes  in  England,  while  they  are  almost  unknown  to  the  working 
man.  For  the  latter  they  might  furnish  an  important  cheap  and 
savoury  dish ;  by  the  former  they  are  too  often  regarded  as  the  mere 
prelude  to  a  meal,  to  be  swallowed  hastily,  or  disregarded  altogether 
as  mostly  unworthy  of  attention.  The  great  variety  of  vegetable 
purees,  which  can  be  easily  made  and  blended  with  light  animal 
broths,  admits  of  daily  change  in  the  matter  of  soup  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  affords  scope  for  taste  in  the  selection  and  combination 
of  flavours.  The  use  of  fresh  vegetables  in  abundance — such  as 
carrots,  turnips,  artichokes,  celery,  cabbage,  sorrel,  leeks,  and  onions — 
renders  such  soups  wholesome  and  appetising.  The  supply  of  garden 
produce  ought  in  this  country  to  be  singularly  plentiful ;  and,  owing 
to  the  unrivalled  means  of  transport,  all  common  vegetables  ought  to 
be  obtained  fresh  in  every  part  of  London.  The  contrary,  however,  is 
unhappily  the  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  vegetables, 
dried  and  compressed  after  a  modern  method,  should  be  so  much  used 
as  they  are  for  soup,  by  hotel-keepers  and  other  caterers  for  the 
public.  Unquestionably  useful  as  these  dried  products  are  on  board 
ship  and  to  travellers  camping  out,  to  employ  them  at  home,  when 
fresh  can  be  had,  is  the  result  of  sheer  indolence  or  of  gross  ignorance. 
All  the  finest  qualities  of  scent  and  flavour,  with  some  of  the  fresh 
juices,  are  lost  in  the  drying  process ;  and  the  infusions  of  preserved 
vegetables  no  more  resemble  a  freshly  made  odoriferous  soup,  than  a 
cup  of  that  thick  brown,  odourless,  insipid  mixture,  consisting  of 
some  bottled  ( essence'  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  now  supplied  as 
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coffee  at  most  railway  stations  and  hotels  in  this  country,  resembles 
the  recently  made  infusion  of  the  freshly  roasted  berry.  It  says 
little  for  the  taste  of  our  countrymen  that  such  imperfect  imitations- 
are  so  generally  tolerated  without  complaint. 

The  value  of  the  gridiron  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  better  understood 
than  in  England,  especially  in  relation  to  chops,  steak,  and  kidney- 
Still  it  is  not  quite  so  widely  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  the 
preparation  of  many  a  small  dish  of  fish,  fowl,  and  meat,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  grilled  mushroom,  either  alone  or  as  an  accompaniment 
to  any  of  them.  And  it  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  remarking 
that  the  sauce  par  excellence  for  broils  is  mushroom  ketchup ;  and 
the  garnish  cool  lettuce,  watercress,  or  endive.  And  this  suggests  a 
word  or  two  on  the  important  addition  which  may  be  made  to  most 
small  dishes  of  animal  food  under  the  title  of  '  garnish.'  Whether  it 
be  a  small  filet,  braised  or  roasted,  or  a  portion  thereof  broiled  ;  a 
fricandeau,  or  the  choice  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  made  compact  by 
shortening  the  bones  ;  or  a  small  loin,  or  a  dish  of  trimmed  neck 
cutlets,  or  a  choice  portion  of  broiled  rumpsteak  ;  a  couple  of  sweet- 
breads, poultry,  pigeon,  or  what  not — the  garnish  should  be  a  matter 
of  consideration.  Whether  the  dish  be  carved  on  the  family  table, 
as  it  rarely  fails  to  be  when  its  head  is  interested  in  the  cuisine,  or 
whether  it  is  handed  in  the  presence  of  guests,  the  quality  and  the 
appearance  of  the  dish  greatly  depend  on  the  garnish.  According  to 
the  meat  may  be  added,  with  a  view  both  to  taste  and  appearance, 
some  of  the  following— purees  of  sorrel,  spinach,  and  other  greens,  of 
turnips,  and  of  potatoes  plain,  in  shapes,  or  in  croquettes  ;  cut  carrots, 
peas,  beans,  endive,  sprouts,  and  other  green  vegetables  ;  stewed 
onions,  smaller  Spanish;  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  macaroni  in  all  forms; 
sometimes  a  few  sultanas  boiled,  mushrooms,  olives,  truffles.  In  the 
same  way  chestnuts  are  admirable,  whole,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  as  a 
puree  freely  served,  especially  in  winter  when  vegetables  are  scarce ; 
serving  also  as  farce  for  fowls  and  turkeys.  While  such  vegetables  as 
green  peas,  French  and  young  broad  beans,  celery  and  celeriac,  aspa- 
ragus, seakale,  cauliflower,  spinach,  artichokes,  vegetable  marrows,  &c. 
are  worth  procuring  in  their  best  and  freshest  condition,  to  prepare 
with  especial  care  as  separate  dishes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  fish  is  esteemed  so  highly  as  an  aliment,  as 
its  nutritious  qualities  entitle  it  to  be;  while  it  offers  great  opportunity 
for  agreeable  variety  in  treatment.  As  a  general  observation,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  preparing  it  for  table  sufficient  trouble  is  not  taken  to* 
remove  some  portion  of  the  bones  ;  this  can  be  advantageously  done 
by  a  clever  cook  without  disfiguring  or  injuring  the  fish.  Sauces 
should  be  appropriately  served :  for  example,  the  fat  sauces,  as 
hollandaise  and  other  forms  of  melted  butter,  are  an  appropriate 
complement  of  hot  boiled  fish,  while  mayonnaise  is  similarly  related 
to  cold.  These  and  their  variations,  which  are  numerous,  may  also- 
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accompany  both  broiled  and  fried  fish,  but  these  are  often  more  whole- 
some and  agreeable  when  served  with  only  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and 
a  few  grains  of  the  zest,  if  approved,  when  a  fresh  green  lemon  is  not 
to  be  had — and  it  rarely  can  be  here.  But  the  juice  of  the  mushroom 
is  preferred,  and  no  doubt  justly,  by  some.  Endless  variations  and 
additions  may  be  made  according  to  taste  on  these  principles.  But 
there  is  another  no  less  important  principle,  viz.,  that  the  fish  itself 
often  furnishes  a  sauce  from  its  own  juices,  more  appropriate  than 
some  of  the  complicated  and  not  very  digestible  mixtures  prepared 
by  the  cook.  Thus  '  melted  butter ' — which  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tially an  English  sauce — when  intended  to  accompany  fish,  should 
not  be,  as  it  almost  invariably  is,  a  carelessly  made  compound  of 
butter,  flour,  and  water ;  but  in  place  of  the  last-named  ingredient 
there  should  be  a  concentrated  liquor  made  from  the  trimmings  of 
the  fish  itself,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  and 
strengthened  if  necessary  from  other  sources,  as  from  shell-fish  of 
some  kind.  Thus  an  every-day  sauce  of  wholesome  and  agreeable 
quality  is  easily  made  :  it  finds  its  highest  expression  in  that  ad- 
mirable dish,  the  sole  with  sauce  au  vin  blanc  of  the  French,  or,  as 
associated  with  shell-fish,  in  the  sole  a  la  normande.  Some  fish 
furnish  their  own  sauce  in  a  still  simpler  manner,  of  which  an 
illustration  no  less  striking  is  at  hand  in  the  easiest,  but  best  mode  of 
cooking  a  red  mullet,  viz.,  baking  it,  and  securing  the  gravy  of 
delicious  flavour,  which  issues  abundantly  from  the  fish,  chiefly  from 
the  liver,  as  its  only  sauce. 

Passing  rapidly  on  without  naming  the  ordinary  and  well-known 
service  of  cold  meats,  fresh  and  preserved,  poultry  and  game,  open 
or  under  paste  in  some  form,  to  be  found  in  profusion  on  table  or  side- 
board, and  in  which  this  country  is  unrivalled,  a  hint  or  two  relating 
to  some  lighter  cold  entrees  may  be  suggested.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  treat  these  apart  from  the  salad  which,  admirable  by  itself,  also 
forms  the  natural  garnish  for  cold  dishes.  A  simple  aspic  jelly, 
little  more  than  the  consomme  of  yesterday  flavoured  with  a  little 
lemon-peel  and  tarragon  vinegar,  furnishes  another  form  of  garnish, 
or  a  basis  for  presenting  choice  morsels  in  tempting  forms,  such  as 
poultry  livers,  ox-palates,  quenelles,  fillets  of  game,  chicken,  wild 
fowl,  fish,  prawns,  &c.,  associated  with  a  well-made  salad.  On  this 
system  an  enterprising  cook  can  furnish  many  changes  of  light  but 
excellent  nutritious  dishes. 

On  salad  so  much  has  been  written,  that  one  might  suppose,  as  of 
many  other  culinary  productions,  that  to  make  a  good  one  was  the 
result  of  some  difficult  and  complicated  process,  instead  of  being 
simple  and  easy  to  a  degree.  The  materials  must  be  secured  fresh, 
are  not  to  be  too  numerous  and  diverse,  must  be  well  cleansed  and 
washed  without  handling,  and  all  water  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
It  should  be  made  by  the  hostess,  or  by  some  member  of  the  family, 
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immediately  before  the  meal,  and  be  kept  cool  until  wanted.  Very 
few  servants  can  be  trusted  to  execute  the  simple  details  involved  in 
cross-cutting  the  lettuce,  endive,  or  what  not,  but  two  or  three  times  in 
a  roomy  salad-bowl ;  in  placing  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  half  that 
quantity  of  pepper  in  a  tablespoon,  which  is  to  be  filled  three  times 
consecutively  with  the  best  fresh  olive  oil,  stirring  each  briskly  until 
the  condiments  have  been  thoroughly  mixed,  and  at  the  same  time 
distributed  over  the  salad.  This  is  next  to  be  tossed  well,  but  lightly, 
until  every  portion  glistens,  scattering  meantime  a  little  finely 
chopped  fresh  tarragon  and  chervil,  with  a  few  atoms  of  chives  over 
the  whole.  Lastly,  but  only  immediately  before  serving,  one  small 
tablespoonful  of  mild  French  vinegar  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  all, 
followed  by  another  tossing  of  the  salad.1  The  uncooked  tomato,, 
itself  the  prince  of  salads,  may  be  sliced  and  similarly  treated  for 
separate  service,  or  added  to  the  former,  equally  for  taste  and  appear- 
ance. Cold  boiled  asparagus  served  with  a  mayonnaise  forms  a 
dish,  of  its  kind  not  to  be  surpassed.  At  present  ranking,  when  the 
quality  is  fine,  as  an  expensive  luxury,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
the  improved  methods  of  cultivating  this  delicious  and  wholesome 
vegetable,  it  should  not  be  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  for  less 
than  half  its  present  price.2  As  to  the  manifold  green  stuffs  which, 
changing  with  the  season,  may  be  presented  as  salad,  their  name  is 
legion;  and  their  choice  must  be  left  to  the  eater's  judgment,  fancy, 
and  digestion,  all  of  which  vary  greatly. 

The  combination  of  dishes  to  form  a  meal  now  demands  our  con- 
sideration. The  occupations  of  man  in  a  civilised  state,  no  less  than 
the  natural  suggestions  of  his  appetite,  require  stated  and  regular 
times  for  feeding.  But  the  number  of  these  set  apart  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  differs  considerably  among  different  peoples  and  classes. 
Taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
three  principal  systems  to  which  all  varieties  of  habit  may  be  reduced. 
From  an  English  point  of  view,  these  may  be  regarded  as — 

1.  The  Continental  system  of  two  meals  a  day. 

2.  The  system  of  provincial  life  (Great  Britain),  or  four  meals. 

3.  The  system  of  town  life  (ditto),  or  three  meals. 

1 .  In  the  Continental  system,  the  slight  refreshment  served  in  the 
early  morning,  in  the  form  of  coffee  or  chocolate,  with  a  rusk  or  a 
morsel  of  bread,  does  not  amount  to  a  meal.  It  is  only  a  dish,  and  that 
a  light  one,  and  not  a  combination  of  dishes,  which  is  then  taken.  At 
or  about  noon  a  substantial  meal,  the  dejeuner,  is  served;  and  at  six 
or  seven  o'clock,  an  ample  dinner.  Such  is  the  two-meal  system,  and 
it  appears  to  answer  well  throughout  the  West  and  South  of  Europe. 

1  A  salad  for  five  or  six  persons  is  supposed. 

2  On  this  subject,  and  also  on  salad  culture,  see  TJu:  Parlit  and  Gardens  of  Paris, 
by  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  p.  468  et  seq.     2nd  ed.     Macmillan,  1878. 
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2.  What  I  have  termed  the  provincial  system  consists  of  a  subi 
stantial  breakfast  at  eight  or  nine,  a  dinner  at  one  or  two,  a  light 
tea  about  five,  and  a  supper  at  nine  or  ten.    It  is  this  which  is  popular 
throughout  our  own  provincial  districts,  and  also  among  middle-class 
society  of  our  northern  districts  throughout  both  town  and  country. 
The  habits  also  of  the  great  German  nation  correspond  more  to  this 
than  to  the  first-named  system. 

3.  The    prevailing   system   of    London,   and   of    the   numerous 
English  families  throughout  the  country  whose  habits  are  formed 
from  partial  residence  in  town,  or  by  more  or  less  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  town  life,  is  that  of  three  meals  daily.     In  general  terms 
the  breakfast  takes  place  between  eight  and  ten  ;  the  lunch  from  one 
to  two ;  the  dinner  from  half-past  six  to  eight. 

In  all  cases  each  meal  has  its  own  specific  character.  Thus,  here, 
breakfast  is  the  most  irregular  in  its  service,  and  least  of  all  demands 
general  and  intimate  coherence  of  the  party  assembled.  Individual 
interests  concerned  in  the  letter-bag,  in  the  morning  news,  in  plans  for 
the  day,  in  cares  of  coming  business,  &c.,  are  respected.  Provision  for 
acknowledged  dietetic  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  not 
forgotten,  and  every  one  comes  or  goes  as  he  pleases. 

At  lunch  the  assembly  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  Thus  some 
members  of  the  family  are  absent  without  remark  ;  intimate  friends 
may  appear  without  special  invitation ;  while  those  less  intimate  can 
be  asked  with  small  ceremony.  Occupations  of  pleasure  or  of  busi- 
ness still  press  for  pursuit  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  meal  for 
such  may  not  be  too  substantial.  It  should  suffice  amply  to  support 
activity  ;  it  should  never  be  so  considerable  as  to  impair  it. 

The  last  meal  of  the  three,  dinner,  has  characters  wholly  different 
from  the  preceding.  The  prime  occupations  of  the  day  are  over ;  the 
guests  are  known  and  numbered ;  the  sentiment  is  one  of  reunion 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  day — of  relaxation  after  its  labours,  sports, 
or  other  active  pleasures.  Whatever  economy  of  time  may  have  been 
necessary  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  meals,  all  trace  of  hurry  should 
disappear  at  dinner.  A  like  feeling  makes  the  supper  of  the  '  provin- 
cial '  system  a  similarly  easy  and  enjoyable  meal.  And  all  this  is 
equally  true' of  dinner,  whether  it  unites  the  family  only,  or  brings 
an  addition  of  guests.  General  conversation  :  the  events  and  personal 
incidents  of  the  day,  the  current  topics  of  the  hour,  are  discussed  in  a 
light  spirit,  such  as  is  compatible  with  proper  attention  to  the  dishes 
provided.  All  that  follows  late  dinner  should  for  the  most  part  be 
amusement — it  may  be  at  the  theatre,  an  evening  party,  or  a  quiet 
evening  at  home.  There  should  be  ample  time,  however,  for  every 
coming  engagement,  and  security  for  some  intervening  rest  for  diges- 
tion. Dinner,  then,  is  the  only  meal  which — as  the  greater  includes 
the  less — need  be  discussed  in  the  third  part  of  our  subject,  which 
claims  to  treat  of  custom  and  art  in  combining  dishes  to  form  a  repast. 
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With  the  requirements  and  under  the  circumstances  just  specified,  it 
should  not  be  a  heavy  meal,  but  it  should  be  sufficing.  No  one  after 
dinner  should  feel  satiety  or  repletion,  with  a  sense  of  repugnance  at 
the  idea  of  eating  more  ;  but  all  should  still  enjoy  the  conviction  that 
a  good  meal  furnishes  delightful  and  refreshing  occupation. 

Dinners  are  of  two  kinds — the  ordinary  meal  of  the  family,  and 
the  dinner  to  which  guests  are  invited.  There  is  a  third  dinner  in 
this  country,  of  common — too  common — occurrence,  viz.,  the  public 
dinner,  which  is  essentially  a  British  institution,  and  cannot  be  passed 
by  in  silence. 

The  late  dinner  should  never  include  children.  It  is  a  meal 
which  is  in  every  way  unsuited  to  them  ;  and  they  are  quite  unfitted 
to  take  part  in  its  functions ;  besides,  the  four-meal  system  is  better 
adapted  to  their  requirements  of  growth  and  digestion  in  early  life. 
A  family  dinner  may  usually  consist  of  a  soup,  fish,  entree,  roast  and 
sweet ;  the  entree  may  even  be  omitted ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
meal  is  required  to  be  more  substantial,  a  joint  may  be  served  in 
addition  after  the  fish  ;  but  this  should  be  very  rarely  necessary.  A 
dish  of  vegetables  may  be  advantageously  placed  before  or  after  the 
roast,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  supplementary  vegetables 
should  be  always  at  hand. 

The  rationale  of  the  initial  soup  has  often  been  discussed  :  some 
regard  it  as  calculated  to  diminish  digestive  power,  on  the  theory 
that  so  much  fluid  taken  at  first  dilutes  the  gastric  juices.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  this  belief:  a  clear  soup,  or 
the  fluid  constituents  of  a  puree,  disappear  almost  immediately  after 
entering  the  stomach,  being  absorbed  by  the  proper  vessels,  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  gastric  juice  which  is  stored  in  its  appropriate 
cells  ready  for  action.  The  habit  of  commencing  dinner  with  soup 
has  without  doubt  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  aliment  in  this  fluid 
form — in  fact,  ready  digested — soon  enters  the  blood  and  rapidly 
refreshes  the  hungry  man,  who,  after  a  considerable  fast  and  much 
activity,  sits  down  with  a  sense  of  exhaustion  to  commence  his 
principal  meal.  In  two  or  three  minutes  after  taking  a  plate  of 
good  warm  consomme,  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  disappears,  and  irri- 
tability gives  way  to  the  gradually  rising  sense  of  good-fellowship 
with  the  circle.  Some  persons  have  the  custom  of  allaying  exhaustion 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  before  food — a  gastronomic  no  less  than  a 
physiological  blunder,  injuring  the  stomach  and  depraving  the  palate. 
The  soup  introduces  at  once  into  the  system  a  small  instalment*  of 
ready-digested  food,  and  saves  the  short  period  of  time  which  must 
be  spent  by  the  stomach  in  deriving  some  portion  of  nutriment 
from  solid  aliment ;  as  well  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  organ  of 
digestion  itself  for  its  forthcoming  duties.  Few  will  be  found  to 
dispute  the  second  place  in  order  to  fish,  although  this  arrangement 
is  in  some  quarters  an  open  question  :  its  discussion,  however,  can 
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scarcely  be  regarded  as  within  the  limit  of  our  space.  The  third 
dish  should  consist  of  the  chief  meat,  the  joint,  if  desired  ;  if  not,  one 
of  the  smaller  dishes  of  meat,  such  as  fricandeau,  cutlets,  filet,  or 
sweetbread,  before  spoken  of,  well  garnished,  will  be  appropriate, 
and  to  many  preferable.  Next  the  well-roasted  bird — of  game  or 
poultry — accompanied  or  followed  by  salad,  and  a  dish  of  choice 
vegetables.  Then  one  light  simple  sweet,  for  those  who  take  it,  and 
a  slight  savoury  biscuit  or  morsel  of  cheese  completes  the  repast. 
Such  a  meal  contains  within  its  limits  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
daily  enjoyment  and  use.  If  well  and  liberally  served,  it  is  complete 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Dessert  and  its  extent  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste  ;  of  wines,  coffee,  and  liqueurs  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

A  word  about  hors-d'oeuvres.  It  is  well  known  that  the  custom 
exists  to  a  very  wide  extent  among  Continental  nations  of  commencing 
either  midday  dejeuner  or  dinner  by  eating  small  portions  of  cold 
pickled  fish,  vegetables,  of  highly-flavoured  sausage  thinly  sliced,  &c., 
to  serve,  it  is  said,  as  a  whet  to  appetite.  This  custom  reaches  its 
highest  development  in  the  zakuska  of  the  Eussian,  which,  consisting 
of  numerous  delicacies  of  the  kind  mentioned,  is  sometimes  to  be 
found  occupying  a  table  in  an  anteroom  to  be  passed  between  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room ;  or,  and  more  commonly,  spread  on 
the  sideboard  of  the  latter.  The  Russian  eats  a  little  from  three  or 
four  dishes  at  least,  and  c  qualifies '  with  a  glass  of  strong  grain 
spirit  (vodka)  or  of  some  liqueur  before  taking  his  place  at  the  table. 
Among  these  savoury  preliminaries  may  often  be  found  caviare  in 
its  fresh  state,  grey,  pearly,  succulent  and  delicate,  of  which  most 
of  the  caviare  found  in  this  country  is,  speaking  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  both,  but  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after  much  consideration  of  the 
practice  of  thus  commencing  a  meal,  that  it  has  no  raison  d'etre 
for  persons  with  healthy  appetite  and  digestion.  For  them,  both 
pickled  food  and  spirit  are  undesirable,  at  any  rate  on  an  empty 
stomach.  And  the  hors-d'oeuvres,  although  attempts  to  transplant 
them  here  are  often  made,  happily  do  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
thrive  on  our  soil.  They  have  been  introduced  here  chiefly,  I  think, 
because  their  presence,  being  demanded  by  foreign  gastronomic  taste, 
is  supposed  to  be  therefore  necessarily  correct.  But  the  active  exer- 
cise and  athletic  habits  of  the  Englishman,  his  activity  of  body  and 
mind  in  commercial  pursuits,  all  tend  to  bring  him  to  the  dinner- 
table  wanting  food  rather  than  appetite,  and  in  no  mind  to  ask  for 
'  whets '  to  increase  it.  Among  idle  men,  whose  heavy  lunch,  liberally 
accompanied  with  wine  and  not  followed  by  exercise,  has  barely  dis- 
appeared from  the  stomach  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  piquant  prelude 
as  stimulus  of  appetite  is  more  appreciated.  Hence  the  original 
invention  of  hors-d'oeuvres ;  and  their  appearance  in  a  very  much 
slighter  and  more  delicate  form  than  that  which  has  been  described, 
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still  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  chief  repasts  of  the  Latin 
races.  The  one  plate  which-  heralds  dinner,  indigenous  to  our 
country,  is  also  one  of  its  own  best  products — the  oyster.  But  this 
is  scarcely  a  hors-d'oeuvre.  In  itself  a  single  service  of  exquisite 
quality,  served  with  attendant  graces  of  delicate  French  vinegar, 
brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass  of  light  chablis  for  those  who 
take  it,  the  half-dozen  natives  occupying  the  hollow  shells,  and 
bathed  in  their  own  liquor,  hold  rank  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that 
of  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  tit-bits  alluded  to.  Oysters  are  in 
fact  the  first  dish  of  dinner  and  not  its  precursor ;  the  first  chapter, 
and  not  the  advertisement.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  dinner  of 
invitation. 

And  of  this  dinner  there  are  two  very  distinct  kinds.  First  there 
is  the  little  dinner  of  six  or  eight  guests,  carefully  selected  for  their 
own  specific  qualities,  and  combined  with  judgment  to  obtain  an 
harmonious  and  successful  result.  The  ingredients  of  a  small  party, 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  dish,  must  be  well  chosen  to  make  it 
'  complete.'  Such  are  the  first  conditions  to  be  attained  in  order 
to  achieve  the  highest  perfection  in  dining.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
dinner  of  society,  which  is  necessarily  large  ;  the  number  of  guests 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-four. 

The  characteristics  of  the  first  dinner  are — comfort,  excellence, 
simplicity,  and  good  taste.  Those  of  the  second  are — the  conventional 
standard  of  quality,  some  profusion  of  supply,  suitable  display  in 
ornament  and  service. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  with  the  large  circle  of  acquaintances  so 
commonly  regarded  as  essential  to  existence  in  modern  life,  large 
dinners  only  enable  us  to  repay  our  dining  debts,  and  exercise  the 
hospitality  which  position  demands.  With  a  strong  preference,  then, 
for  the  little  dinners,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  larger  banquet  is 
a  necessary  institution ;  and  therefore  we  have  only  to  consider  now 
how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

No  doubt  the  large  dinner  has  greatly  improved  of  late ;  but  it 
has  by  no  means  universally  arrived  at  perfection.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  excellence  in  quality  and  good  taste  in  cuisine  were  often  sacri- 
ficed in  the  endeavour  to  make  a  profuse  display.  Hence,  abundance 
without  reason,  and  combinations  without  judgment,  were  found 
coexisting  with  complete  indifference  to  comfort  in  the  matters  of 
draughts,  ventilation,  temperature,  and  consumption  of  time.  Who 
among  the  diners-out  of  middle  age  has  not  encountered  many  a 
time  an  entertainment  with  some  such  programme  as  the  following : 
one  of  an  order  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  even  yet  quite  extinct  ? 

Eighteen  or  twenty  guests  enter  a  room  adapted  at  most  to  a 
dinner  of  twelve.  It  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the  chief  available  space 
being  occupied  by  the  table,  surrounding  which  is  a  narrow  lane, 
barely  sufficing  for  the  circulation  of  the  servants.  Directly — perhaps 
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after  oysters — appear  turtle  soups,  thick  and  clear.  A  consomme  is  to 
be  had  on  demand,  but  so  unexpected  a  choice  astonishes  the  servitor, 
who  brings  it  after  some  delay,  and  cold  :  with  it,  punch.  Follow- 
ing, arrive  the  fish — salmon  and  turbot,  one  or  both,  smothered  in 
thick  lobster  sauce :  sherry.  Four  entrees  promenade  the  circuit  in 
single  file,  whereof  the  first  was  always  oyster  patties ;  after  which 
came  mutton  or  lamb  cutlets,  a  vol-au-vent,  &c. :  hock  and  cham- 
pagne. Three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  perhaps  an  hour,  having 
now  elapsed,  the  saddle  or  haunch  of  mutton  arrives,  of  which 
gentlemen  who  have  patiently  waited  get  satisfactory  slices,  and 
currant  jelly,  with  cold  vegetables  or  a  heavy  flabby  salad.  Then 
come  boiled  fowls  and  tongue,  or  a  turkey  with  heavy  forcemeat ;  a 
slice  of  ham  and  so  on,  up  to  game,  followed  by  hot  substantial 
pudding,  three  or  four  other  sweets,  including  an  iced  pudding ;  wines 
in  variety,  more  or  less  appropriate  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  pate,  de  foie 
gras,  more  salad,  biscuits  and  cheese.  Again,  two  ices,  and  liqueurs. 
Then  an  array  of  decanters,  and  the  first  appearance  of  red  wine  ;  a 
prodigious  dessert  of  all  things  in  and  out  of  season,  but  particularly 
those  which  are  out  of  season,  as  being  the  more  costly.  General 
circulation  of  waiters,  handing  each  dish  in  turn  to  everybody,  under 
a  running  fire  of  negatives,  a  ceremonial  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
duration,  to  say  the  least.  Circulation  of  decanters ;  general  rustle 
of  silks,  disappearance  of  the  ladies ;  and  first  change  of  seat,  precisely 
two  hours  and  a  half  after  originally  taking  it.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  a  charming  companion  on  either  side  has  beguiled  and  shortened 
a  term  which  otherwise  must  have  been  felt  a  little  long.  Now  the 
general  closing  up  of  men  to  host,  and  reassembling  of  decanters  ; 
age  and  qualities  of  wine,  recommendation  of  vintages.  Coffee  which 
is  neither  black  nor  hot.  Joining  the  ladies ;  service  of  gunpowder 
tea,  fatal  to  the  coming  night's  rest  if  taken  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness ;  and  carriages  announced. 

Admitted  that  such  an  exhibition  is  impossible  now  in  any 
reasonable  English  circle,  it  nevertheless  corresponds  very  closely  in 
style  with  that  of  the  public  dinner ;  a  state  of  things  without  excuse. 
And  the  large  private  dinner  is  still  generally  too  long,  the  menu 
too  pretentious.  Let  me,  however,  be  permitted  to  record,  equally  in 
proof  of  growing  taste  and  as  grateful  personal  duty,  how  many 
admirable  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  custom  are  now  afforded. 
Then,  of  course,  it  must  be  understood,  that  while  the  dinner  for  six 
or  eight  persons  is  designed  as  an  harmonious  whole  of  few,  well-chosen 
dishes,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  be  eaten  in  their  order,  the  menu 
of  the  larger  party  must  offer  various  dishes  for  choice  to  meet  the 
differing  tastes  of  more  numerous  guests,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
larger.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  met.  First,  the  soups  :  it  is 
the  custom  to  offer  a  consomme,  which  ought  to  be  perfect  in 
clearness,  colour,  and  savour,  and  to  be  served  perfectly  hot ;  con- 
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taining  vegetables,  &c.,  variously  treated — doubtless  the  best  com- 
mencement, as  it  is  the  keynote,  of  the  dinner ;  revealing  also,  as  it 
does  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  calibre  of  the  cook  to  whose  talent  the 
guest  is  entrusted.  But  there  is  mostly  an  alternative  of  '  white 
soup,'  and  this  is  almost  always  a  mistake.  Many  persons  refuse  it, 
and  they  are  right,  containing,  as  it  generally  does,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cream — an  injudicious  beginning,  when  there  is  much 
variety  to  follow  ;  excellent  sometimes  as  one  of  three  or  four  dishes, 
but  dangerous  otherwise  to  the  guest  who  has  not  an  exceptionally 
powerful  digestion.  But  suppose  oysters,  vinegar,  and  chablis  have 
just  been  swallowed !  A  brown  puree,  as  of  game,  or  one  of  green 
vegetable,  less  frequently  met  with,  would  be  far  safer.  Two  fish,  of 
course,  should  always  be  served ;  as,  for  example,  a  slice  of  Severn  or 
Christchurch  salmon,  just  arrived  from  the  water,  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  a  fillet  of  white  fish  for  the  sake  of  its  sauce  and  garnish,  which 
should  be  therefore  perfect.  The  next  dish  is,  in  London,  a  question 
under  discussion :  viz.  the  question  of  precedence  to  an  entree,  or  to  the 
piece  de  resistance.  The  custom  has  been  to  postpone  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  until  lighter  dishes  have  been  despatched  or  declined. 
If,  however,  the  English  joint  is  required  at  a  meal  already  compre- 
hensive in  the  matter  of  dishes,  and  taken  at  a  late  hour,  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  serve  it  next  to  the  fish,  when  those  who  demand 
a  slice  of  meat  may  be  expected  to  have  an  appropriate  appetite, 
which  will  certainly  be  impaired,  equally  by  accepting  the  entrees,  or 
fasting  partially  without  them.  After  the  joint,  two  light  entrees 
may  follow,  and  these  must  necessarily  be  either  in  themselves 
peculiarly  tempting  morsels,  or  products  of  culinary  skill,  offering 
inducement  to  the  palate  rather  than  to  an  appetite  which  is  no 
longer  keen.  Then  the  best  roast  possible  in  season,  and  a  salad  ;  a 
first-rate  vegetable,  two  choice  sweets,  one  of  which  may  be  iced ;  a 
light  savoury  biscuit  or  a  morsel  of  fine  barely  salted  caviare,  which 
may  be  procured  in  one  or  two  places  at  most  in  town,  will  complete  the 
dinner.  For  dessert,  the  finest  fruits  in  season  to  grace  the  table  and 
for  light  amusement  after;  or  simply  nuts  in  variety,  and  dry  biscuits; 
nothing  between  the  two  is  tolerable,  and  little  more  than  the  latter 
is  really  wanted ;  only  for  decorative  purposes  fruit  equals  flowers. 
But  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  diminished  number  of  sweet  en- 
tremets strengthens  the  plea  for  a  supply  of  delicious  fruits,  rendering 
the  dessert  useful  and  agreeable  as  well  as  ornamental. 

And  now  that  dessert  is  over,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  admit  the 
charge  sometimes  intimated,  although  delicately,  by  foreigners,  of  a 
too  obvious  proclivity  to  self-indulgence  on  the  part  cf  Englishmen, 
in  permitting  the  ladies  to  leave  the  table  without  escort  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  old  custom  of  staying  half  an  hour,  or  even  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  drink  wine,  which  is  doubtless  a  remnant  of 
barbarism,  has  long  been  considered  indefensible.  Still,  the  separa- 
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tion  of  the  party  into  two  portions  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
is  useful  to  both,  and  leads  perhaps  more  completely  to  a  general 
mixture  of  elements  on  reunion  after  than  is  attained  by  the  return 
of  the  original  pairs  together.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  ladies 
have  a  short  interval  for  the  interchange  of  hearsays  and  ideas 
relative  to  matters  chiefly  concerning  their  special  interests ;  while 
the  men  enjoy  that  indispensable  finish  to  a  good  dinner,  an  irre- 
proachable cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigarette,  and  the  sooner  they  arrive 
the  better.  With  the  small  dinners  of  men  it  can  scarcely  too  quickly 
follow  the  last  service. 

But  marked  by  a  special  character  are  some  dinners,  which  may 
be  either  small  or  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of  guests,  but 
which  are  necessarily  limited  as  regards  the  variety  of  aliments  served. 
I  refer  to  dinners  at  which  either  turtle  or  fish  predominate.  In . 
accordance  with  a  principle  already  enunciated,  a  bowl  of  substantial 
stock,  containing  four  or  five  broad  flakes  of  the  gelatinous  product, 
often  miscalled  '  fat,'  which  alone  represents  the  turtle  in  the  com- 
pound, is  not  a  judicious  prelude  to  a  dinner  arranged  according  to 
the  orthodox  programme,  and  offering  the  usual  variety.  A  lover 
of  turtle  indulges  freely  in  the  soup,  both  thick  and  clear,  making 
it  in  fact  an  important  instalment  of  his  repast;  and  he  desires, 
with  or  without  some  slight  interlude,  to  meet  the  favourite  food 
again  in  the  form  of  an  entree.  After  so  substantial  a  commence- 
ment, the  dinner  should  be  completed  chiefly  by  poultry,  and  game 
if  in  season,  and  for  the  most  part  by  dishes  which  are  grilled  or 
roast,  in  contrast  to  the  succulent  morsels  which  have  preceded. 

The  fish  dinner,  also  an  occasional  departure  from  daily  routine, 
is  acceptable,  and  gratifies  the  taste  for  that  delicate  and  pleasant 
food  in  considerable  variety.  But  if  so  indulged,  very  few  dishes 
ought  to  appear  subsequently.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tional bacon  and  beans,  which  appear  towards  the  close  of  a  Greenwich 
whitebait  dinner,  should  afford  another  illustration  of  undesigned 
compliance  with  the  natural  law  referred  to  at  the  outset,  the  bacon 
furnishing  complementary  fat  to  supply  its  notable  absence  in  fish. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  curry — and  when  skilfully  made  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  combinations 
which  can  be  offered  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell — is  only  possible 
at  a  limited  repast.  When  freely  eaten,  very  little  is  acceptable  to 
the  palate  afterwards,  exhausted  as  it  is  by  the  pervading  fragrance 
of  the  spice  and  other  adjuncts.  Hence  a  curry  should  form  the 
climax  of  a  short  series  of  dishes  leading  up  to  it :  when  presented,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  among  the  entrees  of  a  first  course,  it  is  wholly  out 
of  place. 

Here  we  may  appropriately  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  feast  where  the  guests  are  few  in  number. 

The  small  dinner-party  should  be  seated  at  a  round  or  oval  table, 
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large  enough  for  personal  comfort,  small  enough  to  admit  of  conversa- 
tion in  any  direction  without  effort.  The  table  should  of  course  be 
furnished  with  taste,  but  is  not  to  be  encumbered  with  ornaments, 
floral  or  other,  capable  of  obstructing  sight  and  sound.  A  perfect 
consomme,  a  choice  of  two  fish,  a  filet  or  a  chateaubriand,  a  gigot 
or  a  fricandeau ;  followed  by  a  chaudfroid,  a  creme  de  volatile  gaimi, 
a  roast  and  salad,  a  choice  vegetable,  and  an  iced  souffle  or  charlotte ; 
and  in  summer  a  macedoine  of  fresh  fruits  in  an  old  china  family 
bowl,  if  there  is  one ;  and  lastly,  a  savoury  biscuit ;  accompanying 
vegetables  and  appropriate  wines  ; — may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
scheme  for  such  a  party — or  a  theme  of  which  the  variations  are 
endless.  Seven  or  eight  guests  can  thus  be  brought  into  close 
contact :  with  a  larger  number  the  party  is  apt  to  form  two  coteries, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  host.  The  number  is  a  good  one  also  in 
relation  to  the  commissariat  department — eight  persons  being  well 
supplied  by  an  entree  in  one  dish ;  while  two  are  necessary  for  ten  or 
twelve.  Moreover,  one  bottle  of  wine  divides  well  in  eight ;  if, 
therefore,  the  host  desire  to  give  with  the  roast  one  glass  of  par- 
ticularly fine  ripe  Gorton  or  Pomard,  a  single  bottle  is  equal  to  the 
supply ;  and  so  with  any  other  choice  specimen  of  which  a  single 
circulation  is  required ;  and  of  course  the  rule  holds  equally  if  the 
circuit  is  to  be  repeated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  question — and  an  important  one  it  is — 
of  the  Wine. 

I  have  already  said  that,  among  all  civilised  nations,  wine  in 
some  form  has  for  centuries  been  highly  appreciated  as  a  gastro- 
nomic accompaniment  to  food.  I  cannot,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  it  this  position.  Whether  such  employment  of  it  is  advan- 
tageous from  a  dietetic  or  physiological  point  of  view  is  altogether 
another  question.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  habitual  use  of  wine, 
beer,  or  spirits  is  a  dietetic  error,  say,  for  nineteen  persons  out  of 
twenty.  In  other  words,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  at  any  age 
or  of  either  sex,  will  enjoy  better  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
will  live  longer,  without  any  alcoholic  drinks  whatever,  than  with 
habitual  indulgence  in  their  use,  even  although  such  use  be  what  is 
popularly  understood  as  moderate.  But  I  do  not  aver  that  any  par- 
ticular harm  results  from  the  habit  of  now  and  then  enjoying  a  glass 
of  really  fine  pure  wine — and,  rare  as  this  is,  I  do  not  think  any  other- 
is  worth  consuming — just  as  one  may  occasionally  enjoy  a  particularly 
choice  dish  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  perhaps,  being  sufficiently 
innocuous  or  digestible  for  frequent,  much  less  for  habitual  use. 
Then  I  frankly  admit  that  there  are  some  persons — in  the  aggregate 
not  a  few — who  may  take  small  quantities  of  genuine  light  wine  or 
beer  with  very  little  if  any  appreciable  injury.  For  these  persons 
such  drinks  may  be  put  in  the  category  of  luxuries  permissible  within 
certain  limits  or  conditions ;  and  of  such  luxuries  let  tobacco-smoking 
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be  another  example.  No  one  probably  is  any  better  for  tobacco ;  and 
some  people  are  undoubtedly  injured  by  it ;  while  others  find  it  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  and  cannot  inhale  even  a  small  quantity  of  the 
smoke  without  instantly  feeling  sick  or  ill.  And  some  few  indulge 
the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  all  their  lives  without  any  evil  effects, 
at  all  events  that  are  perceptible  to  themselves  or  to  others. 

Relative  to  these  matters,  every  man  ought  to  deal  carefully  and 
faithfully  with  himself,  watching  rigorously  the  effects  of  the  smallest 
license  on  his  mental  and  bodily  states,  and  boldly  denying  himself 
the  use  of  a  luxurious  habit  if  he  finds  any  signs  of  harm  arising 
therefrom.  And  he  must  perform  the  difficult  task  with  a  profound 
conviction  that  his  judgment  is  very  prone  to  bias  on  the  side  of 
indulgence,  since  the  luxurious  habit  is  so  agreeable,  and  to  refrain 
therefrom  in  relation  to  himself  and  to  the  present  opinion  of  society, 
so  difficult.  Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  society  is 
notably  and  rapidly  changing  relative  to  the  point  in  question. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  have  only  now  to  say,  first,  that 
wine,  in  relation  to  dinner,  should  be  served  during  the  repast ;  it 
should  never  be  taken,  in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstances, 
before,  that  is,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  rarely  after  the  meal  is 
finished.  Regarded  from  a  gastronomic  point  of  view  alone,  nothing 
should  appear  after  fruit  but  a  small  glass  of  cognac  or  liqueur,  and 
coffee.  The  postprandial  habit  of  drinking  glass  after  glass  even 
of  the  finest  growths  of  the  Grironde,  or  of  the  most  mature  or  mellow 
shipments  from  Oporto,  is  doubtless  a  pleasant,  but,  in  the  end,  for 
many  persons,  a  costly  indulgence. 

Secondly,  whatever  wine  is  given  should  be  the  most  sound 
and  unsophisticated  of  its  kind  which  can  be  procured.  The  host 
had  far  better  produce  only  a  bottle  or  two  of  sound  bourgeois  wine 
from  Bordeaux — and  most  excellent  wine  may  be  found  under  such  a 
denomination — with  no  pretence  of  a  meretricious  title,  or  other 
worthless  finery  about  it,  than  an  array  of  fictitious  mixtures  with 
pretentious  labels  procured  from  an  advertising  cheap  wine  house. 
I  could  only  speak  in  terms  of  contempt  and  disgust,  did  I  not  feel 
pity  for  the  deluded  victims,  of  the  unscrupulous  use  of  the  time- 
honoured  and  historical  titles  which  advertisers  shamelessly  flaunt  on 
bottles  of  worthless  compounds  by  means  of  showy  labels,  in  lists  and 
pamphlets  of  portentous  length,  and  by  placards  sown  broadcast 
through  the  country.  So  that  one  may  buy  '  Lafite '  or  '  Margaux,' 
— '  Chambertin  '  or'Nuits' — '47  port,  or  even  '34 — at  any  village 
store !  No  terms  can  be  too  strong  to  characterise  such  trade. 

If  fine  wines  of  unquestionable  character  and  vintage  are  to  be 
produced,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  possessing  them :  one,  by  find- 
ing some  wine-merchant  of  long  standing  and  reputation  who  will  do 
an  applicant  the  favour  to  furnish  them,  and  the  price  must  be  large 
for  quality  and  age.  We  may  be  certain  that  such  a  one  will  never 
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advertise:  no  man  who  really  has  the  grands  vins  of  esteemed 
vintages  in  his  cellar  need  spend  a  shilling  in  advertisements,  for  he 
confers  a  favour  on  his  customer  by  parting  with  such  stock.  But 
better  and  more  satisfactory  is  it  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  a  piece 
or  two  of  wine,  of  high  character  and  reputed  vintage,  when  they  are 
to  be  had,  just  fit  to  bottle,  and  lay  them  down  for  years  until  ripe 
for  use.  Commencing  thus  in  early  life,  a  man's  cellar  becomes  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years  a  possession  of  interest  and  value,  and  he  can 
always  produce  at  his  little  dinners,  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it, 
something  curiously  fine,  and  free  at  all  events  from  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  new  and  fictitious  wines. 

Briefly  :  the  rule,  by  general  gastronomic  consent,  for  those  who 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  wine,  is  to  offer  a  glass  of  light  pale  sherry 
or  dry  Sauterne  after  soup  ;  a  delicate  Ehine  wine,  if  required,  after 
fish ;  a  glass  of  Bordeaux  with  the  joint  of  mutton ;  the  same,  or 
champagne — dry,  but  with  some  true  vinous  character  in  it,  and  not  the 
tasteless  spirit  and  water  just  now  enjoying  an  evanescent  popularity— 
during  the  entrees]  the  best  red  wine  in  the  cellar,  Bordeaux  or  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  grouse  or  other  roast  game  ;  and — but  this  ought  to 
suffice,  even  for  that  exceptional  individual  who  is  supposed  to  be  little 
if  at  all  injured  by  '  moderate '  potations.  With  the  ice  or  dessert,  a 
glass  of  full-flavoured  but  matured  champagne,  or  a  liqueur,  may  be 
served  ;  but  at  this  point  dietetic  admonitions  are  out  of  place,  and 
we  have  already  sacrificed  to  luxury.  The  value  of  a  cigarette  at 
this  moment  is  that  with  the  first  whiff  of  its  fragrance  the  palate 
ceases  to  demand  either  food  or  wine.  After  smoke  the  power  to 
appreciate  good  wine  is  lost,  and  no  judicious  host  cares  to  open  a 
fresh  bottle  from  his  best  bin  for  the  smoker,  nor  will  the  former  be 
blamed  by  any  man  for  a  disinclination  to  do  so. 

For  unquestionably  tobacco  is  an  ally  of  temperance ;  certainly  it 
is  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  gourmet.  A  relationship  for  him  of  the 
most  perfect  order  is  that  which  subsists  between  coffee  and  fragrant 
smoke.  While  wine  and  tobacco  are  antipathetic,  the  one  affecting  in- 
juriously all  that  is  grateful  in  the  other,  the  aroma  of  coffee  'marries' 
perfectly  with  the  perfume  of  the  finest  leaf.  Among  the  Mussulmans 
this  relationship  is  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  also  through- 
out the  Continent  the  use  of  coffee,  which  is  almost  symbolical  of 
temperate  habits,  is  intimately  associated  with  the  cigarette  or  cigar. 
Only  by  the  uncultured  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  of  other  northern 
nations,  who  appear  to  possess  the  most  insensitive  palates  in  Europe, 
have  smoke  and  alcoholic  drinks  been  closely  associated.  By  such, 
tobacco  and  spirit  have  been  sought  chiefly  as  drugs,  and  are  taken 
mainly  for  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system — the  easy  but  disas- 
trous means  of  becoming  stupid,  besotted,  or  drunk.  People  of  culti- 
vated tastes,  on  the  other  hand,  select  their  tobacco  or  their  wines, 
not  for  their  qualities  as  drugs,  but  for  those  subtler  attributes  of 
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flavour  and  perfume,  which  exist  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
injurious  narcotic  ingredients  ;  which  latter  are  as  much  as  possible 
avoided,  or  are  accepted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  dining  it  must  be  said  that,  after 
all,  those  who  drink  water  with  that  meal  probably  enjoy  food  more 
than  those  who  drink  wine.  They  have  generally  better  appetite 
and  digestion,  and  they  certainly  preserve  an  appreciative  palate 
longer  than  the  wine-drinker.  Water  is  so  important  an  element  to 
them,  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  its  quality  and  source.  As 
for  the  large  class  which  cannot  help  itself  in  this  matter,  the  im- 
portance of  an  ample  supply  of  uncontaminated  water  cannot  be  over- 
rated. The  quality  of  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  population  of 
London  is  inferior,  and  the  only  mode  of  storing  it  possible  to  the 
majority,  renders  it  dangerous  to  health.  Disease  and  intemperance 
are  largely  produced  by  neglect  in  relation  to  these  two  matters.  It 
would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  say  what  particular  question  of  home 
or  foreign  politics  could  be  spared,  that  Parliament  might  discuss  a 
matter  of  such  pressing  urgency  as  a  pure  water  supply  ;  or  to  specify 
what  particular  part  of  our  enormous  expenditure,  compulsory  and 
voluntary,  might  be  better  employed  than  at  present,  by  diverting  a 
portion  to  the  attainment  of  that  end.  But  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  water  no  purer  exists  in  any  natural  sources  than  that  of  our  own 
Malvern  springs,  and  these  are  aerated  and  provided  in  the  form  of 
soda  and  potash  waters  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Pure  water,  charged 
with  gas,  does  not  keep  so  long  as  a  water  to  which  a  little  soda  or 
potash  is  added  ;  but  for  this  purpose  six  to  eight  grains  in  each  bottle 
suffice — a  larger  quantity  is  undesirable.  All  the  great  makers  of  these 
"beverages  have  now  their  own  artesian  wells  or  other  equally  trust- 
worthy sources,  so  that  English  aerated  waters  are  unrivalled  in  excel- 
lence. On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  siphon,  made,  as  it  often  is,  at 
any  chemist's  shop,  and  from  the  water  of  the  nearest  source,  is  a  very 
uncertain  production.  Probably  our  travelling  fellow-countrymen 
owe  their  attacks  of  fever  more  to  drinking  water  contaminated  by 
sewage  matter,  than  to  the  malarious  influences  which  pervade  certain 
districts  of  southern  Europe.  The  only  water  safe  for  the  traveller 
to  drink  is  a  natural  mineral  water,  and  such  is  now  always  procur- 
able throughout  Europe,  except  in  very  remote  or  unfrequented 
places.3  In  the  latter  circumstances  no  admixture  of  wine  or  spirit 
counteracts  the  poison  in  tainted  water,  and  makes  it  safe  to  drink,  as 
people  often  delight  to  believe  ;  but  the  simple  process  of  boiling  it 
renders  it  perfectly  harmless  ;  and  this  result  is  readily  attained  in 

3  Throughout  France,  St.  Galmier ;  in  Germany,  Selters ;  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
Gieshiibel,  are  always  obtainable,  being  the  table-water  of  most  repute,  in  each  case 
respectively,  of  the  country  itself.  In  all  chief  places  in  Italy,  either  Selters  or  St. 
Galmier,  often  both,  are  supplied  by  the  hotels.  In  Spain  these  are  not  at  present 
to  be  had,  but  the  alternatives  recommended  are  easily  obtained. 
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any  locality  by  making  weak  tea  to  be  taken  hot  or  cold ;  or  in 
making  toast-water,  barley-water,  lemonade,  &c.  The  table  waters 
now  so  largely  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and  France 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  and 
while  they  are  wholesome  as  regards  freedom  from  organic  impurities, 
are,  of  course,  less  perfect  for  daily  use  than  absolutely  pure  waters, 
such  as  those  above  referred  to.  Vaunted  frequently  as  possessing 
certain  medicinal  properties,  this  very  fact  ought  to  prohibit  their  con- 
stant use  as  dietetic  agents  for  habitual  consumption,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  not  require  drugs  as  diet,  but  only  as  occasional  correctives. 
Among  them,  the  natural  Selters,  Apollinaris,  Grieshiibel,  and  St. 
Galmier — but  of  this  latter  some  of  the  sources  are  inferior  to  others, 
the  best  appearing  now  to  be  chiefly  retained  for  Paris — are  perhaps 
among  the  most  satisfactory  within  our  reach.  A  dash  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  a  thin  cutting  of  the  peel,  form  sometimes  an  agreeable 
addition.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  sweet  compounds  and 
fruity  juices  which  have  of  late  been  produced  as  dinner  drinks,  and 
apparently  in  competition  with  wine,  are  rarely  wholesome  adjuncts 
to  a  dinner.  Such  liquids  rapidly  develope  indigestible  acid  pro- 
ducts in  the  stomachs  of  many  persons  ;  while  for  all,  the  sipping  of 
sweet  fluids  during  a  meal  tends  to  diminish  appetite,  as  well  as  the 
faculty  of  appreciating  good  cookery.  If  wine  is  refused,  let  the 
drink  be  of  pure  water — with  a  sparkle  of  gas  in  it,  or  a  slight  acid 
in  it  if  you  will — but  in  obedience  both  to  gastronomic  and  dietetic 
laws  let  it  be  free  from  sugar.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  fruity  juices,  if  not  very  sweet,  can  be  taken  freely. 
Thus  I  have  rarely  quaffed  more  delicious  liquor  at  dinner  in  the 
warm  autumn  of  southern  Europe,  notably  in  Spain,  than  that 
afforded  by  ample  slices  of  a  water-melon,  which  fill  the  mouth  with 
cool  fragrant  liquid ;  so  slight  is  the  amount  of  solid  matter,  that  it 
only  just  serves  to  contain  the  abundant  delicate  juices  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  those  climates.  Here  the  saccharine  matter  is  present  only 
in  small  proportion. 

Before  concluding,  a  remark  or  two  may  be  permitted  in  reference 
to  that  great  British  institution,  the  public  dinner.  Its  utility  must, 
I  suppose,  be  conceded,  since  for  a  vast  number  of  charitable  and  other 
interests  the  condition  of  commanding  once  a  year  the  ear  of  the 
British  public  for  an  exposition  of  their  claims,  seems  in  no  other 
way  at  present  attainable.  A  royal  or  noble  chairman,  a  portentous 
menu,  an  unstinted  supply  of  wine,  such  as  it  is,  and  after-dinner 
speeches  in  variety,  form  an  ensemble  which  appears  to  be  attractive 
to  the  great  body  of  'supporters.'  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
presence  is  enforced  by  the  claim  of  duty  find  these  banquets  too 
numerous  and  too  long.  The  noise  and  bustle,  the  badly  served 
although  pretentious  dinner,  the  glare  of  gas  and  the  polluted  air,  the 
long,  desultory  and  unmeaning  speeches,  interspersed  with  musical 
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performances — which,  however  admirable  in  themselves,  extend  unduly 
a  programme  already  too  comprehensive — unfit  many  a  man,  seriously 
occupied,  for  the  engagements  of  the  morrow.  Might  it  not  be  worth 
trying  the  experiment  of  offering  fewer  dishes,  better  service,  and 
abolishing  half  the  toasts  ?  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  limit  the 
necessary  and  essential  toasts  of  a  public  dinner  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four — these  to  be  followed  only  by  a  few  subordinate  toasts 
associated  with  the  minor  interests  of  the  special  object  of  the  dinner  ? 
With  the  utmost  deference  to  long  received  usage,  and  after  some 
little  consideration,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  following  programme 
would  at  all  events  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  if  such 
it  can  be  called. 

The  first  toast,  or  toasts,  by  which  we  declare  our  fidelity  to  the 
Crown,  and  our  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  to 
the  Eoyal  family,  to  remain,  by  universal  consent,  as  before.  The 
next,  or  patriotic  toasts,  unlike  the  preceding,  are  regarded  as 
demanding  response,  often  from  several  persons,  and  here  it  is  that 
time  is  generally  wasted.  These  might  therefore  be  advantageously 
compressed  into  one,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  the  military  and 
naval  services,  although  it  would  of  course  include  them.  The  object 
might  be  attained  by  constituting  a  single  comprehensive  but  truly 
patriotic  toast,  viz.,  '  Our  great  National  Institutions,'  which  are 
easily  defined.  Supposing  them  to  be  regarded  as  seven  in  number,  a 
response  might  be  provided  for  from  any  two,  according  to  the 
speakers  present  and  the  nature  of  the  special  object.  These  insti- 
tutions fall  naturally  into  order,  as — (1)  Parliament:  its  leaders. 
(2)  Justice:  the  judges.  (3)  The  military  and  naval,  forces:  their 
officers.  (4)  Education :  heads  of  universities  and  public  schools. 
(5)  Eeligion:  its  ministers.  (6)  Science  and  Art :  heads  of  societies, 
academies,  colleges.  (7)  Literature  and  the  Press :  distinguished 
writers. 

The  next  to  be  '  the  toast  of  the  evening  : '  in  other  words,  the 
particular  subject  of  the  dinner.  After  this  would  follow  the  healths 
of  officers  connected  with  the  subject,  visitors,  &c.  ;  if  necessary. 

I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  the  military  and  naval  forces,  how- 
ever profound  our  respect  and  our  gratitude  for  their  great  services  to 
the  nation  must  be — and  in  this  matter  I  yield  to  no  man — should 
invariably  occupy  a  toast  and  speech,  to  be  responded  to  by  at  least 
two,  often  by  three  officers,  while  the  other  great,  and  scarcely  less 
important  interests  should  be  left  out  of  consideration  altogether,  or 
be  only  occasionally  introduced.  The  toast  of  'National  Institutions  ' 
would  mostly  insure  to  the  chairman  and  managers  of  the  dinner  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  two  good  speakers  from  different  interests  in 
reply — say,  one  for  Justice  and  the  other  for  Religion  ;  one  for  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Services,  and  the  other  for  Science  or  Literature,  and  so 
forth.  Thus  all  the  varied  elements  of  our  national  life  would  receive  in 
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their  turn  a  due  share  of  attention  from  the  great  mass  of  public 
diners,  and  better  speeches  would  probably  be  secured  than  by  the 
present  mode. 

I  confess  this  is  rather  an  episode ;  but  the  subject  of  c  toasts'  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  management  of  the  public  dinner,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  introduce  it.  I  even  dare  to  think  that  the  proposition  may 
be  not  unlikely  to  receive  the  support  of  '  the  chair,'  the  duties  of 
which,  with  a  long  array  of  toasts,  are  sometimes  excessively  onerous; 
only  more  so,  be  it  recollected,  in  degree  than  those,  of  a  humbler 
kind,  which  are  entailed  on  many  of  the  guests  who  are  compelled  to 
assist. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  very  large  subject 
indicated  by  the  title  of  my  paper,  I  desire  to  express  my  strong 
sense  of  its  manifold  shortcomings,  especially  by  way  of  omission. 
Desiring  to  call  attention,  in  the  shortest  possible  compass,  to  a  great 
number  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be  important  considerations  in 
connection  with  the  arts  of  selecting,  preparing,  and  serving  food,  I 
have  doubtless  often  failed  to  be  explicit  in  the  effort  to  be  brief. 
It  would  have  been  an  easier  task  to  illustrate  these  considerations  at 
greater  length,  and  to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  articles ; 
and  I  might  thus  perhaps  also  have  avoided,  in  dealing  with  some 
topics,  a  tone  in  statement  more  positive  than  circumstances  may 
have  warranted.  Gastronomic  tastes  necessarily  differ,  as  races,  habits, 
digestive  force,  and  supplies  of  food  also  dilfer  ;  and  it  becomes  no 
man  to  be  too  dogmatic  in  treating  of  these  matters.  De  gustibus 
non  est  disputandum  is  in  no  instance  more  true  than  in  relation  to 
the  tastes  of  the  palate.  Still,  if  any  rational  canons  are  to  be  laid 
down  in  connection  with  food  and  feeding,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  more  than  the  chemical  and  physiological  bearings  of 
the  subject  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  With  these  it  is 
unquestionably  essential  for  any  one  who  treats  of  my  subject  to  be 
familiar ;  but  no  less  necessary  is  it  to  possess  some  natural  taste  and 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gustatory  sense  ;  just  as  a  cul- 
tivation of  the  perception  of  colour,  and  a  sensibility  to  the  charm  of 
harmoniously  combined  tints,  are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  enjoy- 
ment of  the  visual  sense,  and  to  the  understanding  of  its  powers. 
Hence  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  must  inevitably  be  pervaded 
to  some  extent  by  the  personal  idiosyncrasy  and  predilections  of  the 
individual.  It  is  this  fact,  no  doubt,  which,  operating  in  relation  to 
the  numerous  writers  on  cookery,  has  tended  to  produce  some  of  the 
complication  and  confusion  which  often  appears  in  culinary  direc- 
tions and  receipts.  But  the  gastronomic  art  is  a  simpler  one 
than  the  effusions  of  some  of  its  professors  might  lead  the  wholly 
uneducated  to  believe  ;  and  the  complicated  productions  originated 
by  some  of  its  past  and  greatest  practitioners  are  as  unnecessary  as 
are  the  long  and  complicated  prescriptions  formerly  in  vogue  with 
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the  leading  physicians  of  past  time.  Both  were  the  natural  out- 
growths of  an  age  when  every  branch  of  technical  education  was  a 
'  mystery  ; '  and  when  those  who  had  attained  the  meaning  thereof 
magnified  their  craft  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  by  obscuring  what  is 
simple  in  a  cloud  of  pedantic  terms  and  processes.  But  that  age 
and  its  delusions  are  passing  away,  and  it  is  high  time  for  simplicity 
in  the  practice  of  cookery  to  take  the  place  of  some  useless  and 
extravagant  combinations  and  treatment  which  tradition  has  handed 
down. 

At  the  present  day  it  appears  desirable,  before  all  things,  to  secure 
the  highest  quality  of  all  produce,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  I  a  re- 
spectable standard  being  rarely  attained  throughout  our  country  in 
regard  to  the  products  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Great  Britain  has 
long  held,  and  still  maintains,  the  first  place  as  to  quality  for  her  beef 
and  mutton;  in  no  other  country  in  Europe — I  cannot  speak  of 
America — is  it  possible  to  obtain  these  meats  so  tender,  juicy,  and 
well  developed.  The  saddle,  the  haunch,  the  sirloin,  and  the  round, 
so  admirable  on  occasions,  are  only  in  danger  of  suffering  here,  like 
intimate  friends,  from  too  great  familiarity  with  their  charms.  But 
even  our  standard  of  quality  in  meat  has  been  gradually  lowered, 
from  the  closer  struggle,  year  by  year,  to  produce  a  fat  animal  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  formerly  ;  a  result  which  is  accomplished 
by  commencing  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on  oil-cake  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  The  result  of  this  process  is,  that  size  and  weight  are 
attained  by  a  deposit  of  fat,  rather  than  by  the  construction  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  which  alone  is  true  meat ;  while  as  a  necessary  consequence 
the  characteristic  flavour  and  other  qualities  of  fully  developed  beef 
and  mutton  are  greatly  wanting  in  modern  meat. 

Much  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  supply  of  vegetable  and  dairy 
produce  to  our  great  city,  particularly  of  the  former.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  our  market  at  Covent  Garden,  in  relation  to  capabilities 
for  effective  distribution  of  fresh  vegetables,  &c.,  would  disgrace  a 
town  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  London.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  its  in- 
habitants cannot  obtain  fresh  green  food  on  any  terms,  and  those  who 
succeed  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a 
really  new-laid  egg  is  a  luxury  which  a  millionnaire  can  scarcely  insure 
by  purchase ;  he  may  keep  fowls,  and  with  due  care  may  obtain  it, 
not  otherwise.  The  great  staple  of  our  bread,  commonly  called  '  baker's 
bread,'  is  unpalatable  and  indigestible  ;  and  I  suppose  no  thoughtful  or 
prudent  consumer  would,  unless  compelled,  eat  it  habitually — used  as 
it  nevertheless  is  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
city — any  more  than  he  would  select  a  steak  from  the  coarse  beef 
whose  proper  destination  is  the  stock-pot.  Let  any  one  compare  the 
facilities  which  exist  in  most  foreign  towns  for  obtaining  the  three 
important  articles  of  diet  just  named,  with  the  parallel  conditions 
afforded  by  London,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  latter  will  be  so  mani- 
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fest  as  to  become  matter  of  humiliation  to  an  Englishman.  I  do 
not  raise  any  question  of  comparison  between  our  own  markets  and 
the  Halles  Centrales  of  Paris,  covering  as  they  do  nearly  five  acres  of 
closely  utilised  space,  with  enormous  vaults  beneath,  in  direct  com- 
munication by  tram-road  with  the  railways ;  nor  of  the  well-stocked 
Marche  St.  Honore,  and  others  of  less  note.  To  many  among  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  frequent  the  public  buildings  of  Paris,  an 
early  morning  survey  of  the  fish,  flesh,  dairy  produce,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers,  which  the  Halles  Centrales  display,  and  the  scarcely 
less  remarkable  exhibition  of  Parisian  and  provincial  life  brought 
together  there,  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  truly  foreign 
spectacles  which  the  city  affords. 

To  the  long  list  of  needed  reforms  I  have  ventured  to  advocate  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  I  must  add  the  want  of  ample  and 
accessible  markets  in  various  parts  of  London,  for  what  is  known  as 
country  produce.  I  do  this  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  millions 
who,  like  myself,  are  compelled  to  seek  their  food  within  the  limits 
of  Cockayne ;  but  also  in  the  interest  of  our  country  gardeners  and 
housewives,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  us  with  poultry,  vege- 
tables, and  eggs,  better  than  the  gardeners  and  housewives  of  France, 
on  whom  at  present  we  so  largely  depend.  We  may  well  be  grateful 
to  these  small  cultivators,  who  by  their  industry  and  energy  supply 
our  deficiencies  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  do  so  does  not  redound  to 
the  credit  of  our  countrymen. 

No  doubt,  as  regards  security,  liberty,  locomotive  facilities,  &c., 
Cockayne  is  a  tolerably  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  to  live  in ; 
nevertheless  it  is  certainly  true  that  greater  intelligence,  more  enter- 
prise, and  better  organisation — perhaps  of  the  co-operative  kind — 
are  much  required,  in  order  to  improve  not  only  the  sources  and 
quality  of  our  food,  but  also  some  of  our  manners  and  customs  in 
relation  to  selecting,  preparing,  and  serving  it. 

HENRY  THOMPSON. 
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NOTES   BY    THE    WAY   IN   INDIA; 
THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


HAVINO  seen  much  of  India  in  the  course  of  my  recent  inquiries  as  a 
member  of  the  Famine  Commission,  and  having  sent  home  journal 
letters  from  week  to  week  quite  apart  from  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commission,  but  noting  points  that  struck  me  as  they  arose,  I  have 
been  requested  to  allow  them  to  be  published.  To  most  Englishmen 
India  is  a  vast  unknown  land,  and  it  may  be  that  the  incidents  which 
from  day  to  day  impressed  an  observer  who  had  everything  to  learn 
may  convey,  in  a  familiar  form,  some  idea  of  the  country  and  people 
with  which  our  national  fortunes  are  now  so  closely  connected. 

I  left  England  in  October  1878,  and  reached  Bombay  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  After  crossing  the  Grhats,  and  passing  through 
the  rich  corn  districts  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  valleys,  I  proceeded 
to  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  where,  being  joined  by  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  we  continued  our  inquiries  from  place  to  place 
northwards  to  the  Punjab.  Thence  we  passed  into  several  of  the 
native  States  of  Northern  India,  afterwards  to  Ajmere  in  Kajpootana, 
then  into  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oude,  and  through  Bengal 
to  Calcutta.  From  Calcutta  we  proceeded  by  sea  to  Madras,  calling 
at  Vizagapatam  and  the  Godavery.  We  traversed  Madras  south- 
wards as  far  as  Madura,  and  northwards  to  the  province  of  Bombay, 
taking  in  our  way  Mysore,  and  Hydrabad  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's 
country.  Entering  Bombay  at  Sholapoor,  we  proceeded  through  the 
Deccan  and  northwards  into  Gruzerat,  finally  returning  through 
Broach  and  Surat  to  Bombay,  whence  I  re-embarked  for  England, 
spending  a  week  in  the  rich  delta  of  Egypt  on  my  way  home.  The 
weather  during  the  whole  period,  was  very  fine,  though  in  February 
the  heat  after  ten  o'clock  became  sometimes  oppressive. 

Bombay  is  the  second  city  in  the  British  Empire  in  population, 
•650,000,  with  an  average  to  the  square  mile  exceeding  that  of  London. 
The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  house  in  London  is  eight, 
and  in  Bombay  twenty-one.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  are  Hindus,  21  per 
cent.  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Parsees,  Jews,  native  Christians,  and 
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Europeans.  The  average  death-rate  for  five  years  was  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  London.  The  rateable  value  of  the  city  has  fallen  within 
the  last  nine  years  nearly  one-third.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  with 
an  area  of  twenty- two  square  miles,  which  is  joined  by  a  short  embank- 
ment to  the  mainland,  and  draws  its  daily  supplies  partly  from  the 
island,  but  chiefly  by  market  boats  which  crowd  the  bay,  and  ply 
along  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  inland  creeks. 

Under  the  experienced  guidance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,, 
I  traversed  the  city,  visiting  the  very  extensive  wet  dock  about  to  be 
opened  and  the  handsome  city  markets  lately  erected.  Every  sort  of 
thing  is  there  for  sale — vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  corn,  butter,  meat, 
fish,  salt,  live  poultry,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  a  tiger  cat,  kept  on 
a  chain.  Then  passing  along  the  streets  we  came  to  a  sacred  tank  in 
the  middle  of  the  old  city,  about  the  size  of  a  large  square  in  London,, 
full  of  water,  very  dirty,  to  which  people  run  in  from  the  streets  and 
bathe,  whilst  others  are  washing  clothes.  On  one  side  is  the  sacred 
temple,  the  roof  covered  with  pigeons.  There  was  an  unsavoury 
odour  from  this  sacred  tank,  which  seems  to  be  replenished  by  the 
rain  from  the  houses  and  streets  ;  but  in  this  hot  climate,  where  the 
people  have  little  clothing  and  do  not  mind  getting  it  wet,  the  water 
seemed  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  heat  and  dust  to  hundreds  coming 
and  going.  The  streets  are  most  quaint  and  picturesque,  every  house 
having  its  own  peculiar  architecture  and  special  decorative  colouring. 
The  shopkeepers  are  all  seated  cross-legged  in  their  open  shops,  many 
taking  coffee  with  their  customers,  and  crowds  of  people  are  stalking 
along  the  streets.  The  syces  with  our  carriage  call  out  to  clear  the 
way,  there  being  risk  of  knocking  people  down  at  every  step.  They 
are  tall  thin  but  stately  people,  varied  and  picturesque  in  their 
attire,  very  contented-looking,  all  having  some  seeming  object,  and 
most  of  them  with  very  fine  intelligent  eyes.  At  a  cotton  mill  in  the 
suburbs,  which  I  visited,  the  native  owner  was  anxious  to  deprecate 
any  advantage  of  cheap  labour  being  in  his  favour  compared  with  our 
cotton  spinners  at  home.  '  It  takes  1 ,200  people  here  to  do  what 
500  can  with  you,  and  then  they  are  so  idle.'  He  took  us  to  see 
their  houses — huts  placed  in  flat  ground  under  the  shade  of  great 
trees.  They  are  such  as  one  would  suppose  would  breed  fever — but 
the  people  are  said  to  be  very  healthy — wide,  low  houses,  the  roofs- 
covered  with  broad  leaves  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  no 
window,  and  a  low  door  through  which  any  grown  person  must  almost 
creep.  But  the  thickly-thatched  roof  and  the  absence  of  windows 
keep  out  the  sun,  and  the  people  take  their  food  generally  out  of 
doors.  The  little  naked  children  looked  quite  healthy.  In  the  mills 
the  people  seemed  to  carry  on  the  work  much  as  with  us.  The  hours 
of  work  are  from  six  to  six,  with  an  hour  at  midday  for  meals  and 
rest.  The  monthly  wages  are  for  a  girl  or  boy  10s.,  a  woman  1 6s., 
and  a  man  32s.  English  machinery,  cheap  labour,  native  cotton. 
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but  coal  40s.  a  ton.  The  Indian  cotton  has  15  per  cent,  of  size  in 
it,  the  English  much  more,  according  to  my  Indian  friend.  Besides 
supplying  the  local  demand  there  is  an  export  of  twist  and  yarn, 
valued  at  400,000^.,  which  goes  chiefly  to  China. 

Next  day  we  crossed  the  bay  to  the  famous  rock  caves  of 
Elephanta.  There  was  a  fine  breeze,  but  the  sun  was  broiling,  even 
though  we  had  a  thick  wooden  awning  on  the  steam  launch.  The 
bay  is  extremely  beautiful  and  capacious,  with  islands  and  capes, 
wooded  and  precipitous,  and  a  distant  coast  outline  running  to  4,000 
feet  high.  As  there  have  been  heavy  rains  lately,  the  low  islands 
are  quite  green,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  eye  after  the  barren 
rocks  and  sandy  deserts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  on  Malabar  Hill,  and  passed  an  ex- 
tensive enclosed  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  which  there 
is  a  tower,  inhabited  by  vultures  which  are  protected  by  the  Parsees, 
who  dispose  of  their  dead  there.  Every  day  or  two  there  is  a  funeral. 
The  birds  watch  its  approach  from  their  '  Tower  of  Silence.'  The 
body  is  carried  to  an  open  chamber  in  it,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
every  particle  of  flesh  is  cleared  off  the  bones  by  the  unclean  birds, 
and  the  bones  drop  down  into  a  dry  well  where  they  remain  for 
subsequent  removal.  On  our  return  home  in  the  lovely  moonlight 
we  passed  the  Hindu  cemetery  and  saw  a  funeral  pyre,  on  which 
the  body  of  a  deceased  Hindu  was  after  their  fashion  being 
burnt. 

Leaving  Bombay  on  the  8th  of  November,  I  travelled  by  the  line 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Eailway.  The  stations  along  the 
line  are  very  neat,  and  covered  with  creepers  and  flowers,  and  with 
the  plants  you  see  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  public  gardens 
at  home,  with  crimson  and  other  richly  coloured  leaves.  Every 
village  and  station  seems  full  of  people.  The  rail  runs  up  the  bank 
of  the  Kalu  for  some  miles.  This  is  a  broad  tidal  river,  with  many 
boats  plying  to  and  fro.  Near  its  bank  are  numerous  small  rice- 
fields,  the  crop  of  which  is  now  being  reaped  with  the  reaping-hook. 
Thermometer  84°,  10a.m.  Among  the  cultivated  fields  there  is  no 
lack  of  trees,  which  have  an  advantage  over  ours  in  always  being 
green.  They  are  the  palm,  pepul,  bur,  tamarind,  and  kyra.  They 
are  dotted  over  the  landscape  and  afford  a  certain  amount  of  shade, 
and  generally  near  villages  there  is  a  grove  of  trees. 

Every  now  and  then  we  pass  a  group  of  huts,  very  poor  mud 
fabrics,  covered  with  fibrous  plants  and  leaves.  Outside  these  villages, 
and  shaded  by  the  trees,  there  is  generally  a  wide  ditch,  full  of  very 
dirty  water,  in  which  you  may,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  by  careful 
looking  discover  the  village  kine,  the  water  buffalo,  black  creatures 
with  no  hair,  and  long  twisted  horns  turned  backwards,  lying  in  the 
mud.  The  background  of  mountains  begins  to  shut  us  in,  and 
after  four  or  five  hours  in  the  flat  country  we  commence  our  ascent 
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of  the  Western  Ghats.  This  is  the  range  of  mountains  which, 
arresting  the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  feeds  the  great  rivers 
that  water  the  peninsula  from  Poonah  to  Cape  Comorin. 

After  climbing  1,800  feet,  through  a  pretty,  wooded,  hilly  country 
with  steep  gradients,  we  arrive  at  Nasick,  a  very  ancient  city, 
through  which  the  infant  Grodavery  flows,  and  which  is  dammed  up 
at  three  places  for  the  daily  baths  of  the  citizens.  This  great  river 
rises  a  few  miles  further  up,  and,  flowing  through  a  sacred  tank,  issues 
by  a  golden  spout,  gathering  volume  from  the  monsoon  rains,  and, 
after  a  course  of  many  hundred  miles,  discharges  its  waters  through 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  irrigation  canals  over  the  rich  delta  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  After  passing  the  summit  the  land  does  not  fall  down 
to  the  level  whence  we  rose  on  the  west,  but  continues  a  lofty  culti- 
vated table-land  at  a.n  altitude  of  1,800  feet.  The  night  felt  cold, 
but  the  day  was  quite  as  warm  as  at  Bombay,  though  not  so  close. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  fairly  cultivated.  Patches  of  wheat  are 
just  coming  through  the  ground,  and  everywhere  the  people  are  busy 
sowing  it.  The  famine  touched  this  part  of  the  country,  but  not 
severely,  as  there  are  many  people  and  cattle  everywhere,  and  the 
land  seems  fully  cultivated.  The  sheep  and  cattle,  and  tall  goats, 
all  graze  together  on  the  fallows  and  common  pasture.  Before 
dark  we  reach  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  of  this  cultivated  land; 
and  in  the  morning,  when  daylight  comes,  I  find  that  during  the 
night  we  have  descended  1,200  feet. 

We  are  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  Eiver — very  good  land. 
This  river  is  here  about  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  and  flows 
westward  past  Surat  to  the  sea.  The  '  valley '  is  really  a  plain  about 
600  feet  above  sea-level,  covered  with  crops — bajri  (great  millet), 
and  jowar  (spiked  millet),  very  much  alike,  with  a  stalk  like  Indian 
corn,  the  seed  carried  in  a  bunch  at  the  top,  the  stalk  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high  and  very  good  fodder.  Dhall  is  a  plant  growing  in  rows 
like  small  gooseberry-bushes  with  yellow  flower  and  the  seed  a  pea. 
Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  cotton  (very  small  crop),  are  all  nearly  ripe. 
Wheat  is  being  sown  and  coming  up,  and  ripens  in  March.  People 
seem  busy  early  and  late,  and  every  one  is  out  of  doors,  all  very 
lightly  clad.  In  the  bajri  crop,  now  ripening,  there  is  a  tripod  set 
up  with  a  stand  higher  than  the  top  of  the  tall  crop,  on  which  a 
native  is  perched,  who  employs  himself  in  shouting  and  slinging 
stones  to  frighten  the  birds.  We  cross  the  ridge  dividing  the  plain 
of  the  Nerbudda  from  that  of  the  Taptee.  Here  the  land  is  poor, 
and  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  in  jungle — the  elevation 
about  2,000  feet.  The  small  rivers  are  becoming  dry,  and  many 
of  them  then  serve  for  six  months  the  very  useful  purpose  of  roads. 
The  jungle  is  not  unlike  the  barer  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  but 
there  are  no  young  plantations  on  it.  For  the  next  sixty  miles  the 
country  is  nearly  all  jungle,  well  watered  by  streams,  and  therefore 
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a  favourite  resort  of  the  tiger.  He  never  shows  above  the  tall  grass. 
The  cultivation  occasionally  passed  is  poor,  and  so  are  the  villages. 
At  Itarsi  as  we  descend  the  land  improves,  is  a  deep,  strong  yellow- 
brown  loam,  and  is  now  mostly  in  wheat.  Thermometer  88°  at 
4  p.m.,  at  1,000  feet  elevation. 

During  the  second  night  we  had  descended  from  Jubbulpore — 
300  to  400  feet — and  now,  in  the  Gangetic  plain,  are  at  350  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  soil  is  a  whitish,  loamy  marl,  carefully 
tilled,  but  with  very  little  manure.  The  usual  crops  are  growing ; 
wheat  is  being  sown  in  small  patches.  The  villages  are  mean  and 
poor,  and  indicate  great  poverty.  We  cross  the  Jumna  and  enter 
Allahabad.  It  is  often  remarked  that  the  country  has  been  denuded 
of  trees.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  900  miles  I  have  traversed 
from  Bombay  the  country  is  quite  as  well  clothed  as  most  English 
counties.  Then  there  are  great  breadths  of  wild  land — jungle — not 
good  enough  to  be  cultivated  and  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  These 
afford  cheap  grazing  for  cattle,  the  trees  not  being  close  together, 
as  in  our  woods,  but  with  plenty  of  sun  and  air  between  them  to 
admit  of  the  growth  of  high  thick  grass,  in  which  deer,  and  tigers 
also,  are  found. 

Allahabad  lies  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Granges.  It  has  a  population  of  143,000,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Government  of  the  North- West  Provinces.  The  fort,  a  place 
of  strength,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Jumna,  with  one  side  com- 
manding also  the  Ganges  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  The 
country  is  a  wide  alluvial  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
Jumna  at  this  season  appears  to  have  most  water,  the  Ganges  being 
low,  with  a  great  breadth  of  dry  sand-banks.  The  native  town  is 
very  mean,  but  full  of  people.  Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens, 
which  yield  their  owners  vegetables.  The  houses  are  poor — no  sign 
of  architecture  or  permanence.  There  are  many  ruins,  but  none  of 
importance.  The  new  part  of  the  town,  where  the  English  reside, 
is  laid  out  with  fine  broad  roads  at  right  angles,  bordered  by  trees 
giving  ample  shade.  There  is  a  museum,  and  gardens  and  public 
park,  kept  in  beautiful  order,  regularly  watered  to  keep  it  green. 
There  are  miles  of  these  fine  roads,  all  named — Canning  Road,  Muir 
Road,  Lawrence  Road,  &c.  A  handsome  memorial  church  to  Lord 
Mayo  has  just  been  completed.  Near  it  splendid  crops  of  bajri,  ten 
feet  high,  are  growing,  on  one  head  of  which  I  reckoned  2,000  grains. 
The  houses  of  the  English,  and  the  English  shops,  are  all  large  villas 
in  their  own  grounds  or  '  compounds.' 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  called  and  spent  the  evening 
with  me.  He  finds  the  people  not  more  litigious  than  those  of 
London.  The  Bunyia  or  native  banker  he  considers  a  most  useful 
class,  who  do  not  charge  higher  rates  of  interest,  on  the  doubtful 
security  they  receive,  than  are  common  in  London  where  bills  of 
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similar  quality  are  renewed  every  three  months,  and  charged  five  per 
cent,  interest,  and  five  per  cent,  commission. 

Next  morning  I  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore.  This  is  a  consider- 
able place  with  a  population  of  123,000,  and  has  become  a  great 
changing  mart  to  which  the  general  produce  of  the  country  is  sent, 
sold  in  the  market,  and  reshipped,  and  distributed  by  railway  to 
Calcutta  or  Bombay.  The  land  is  nearly  flat  all  the  way — 1 20  miles 
— with  just  sufficient  undulation  to  admit  of  drainage  and  irrigation. 
The  millet  is  everywhere  strong  and  tall.  When  cut  the  stooks 
stand  up  ten  feet  high,  and  would  astonish  an  English  farmer.  The 
castor-oil  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  fine,  noble  plant 
with  large  baylike  leaves.  It  is  grown  chiefly  for  machine  oil  for 
the  railways.  The  wheat  is  coming  up,  and  the  great  effort  of  the 
farmer  is  to  give  it  at  this  early  stage  a  cover  of  irrigation  water. 

Much  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  poor,  and  shows  signs  of  the 
rhe  salt  which  in  certain  localities  comes  up  over  the  surface  and 
renders  it  barren.  It  is  partly  covered  with  jungle,  and  is  all  more 
or  less  a  whitish  clay  loam,  becoming  less  cultivated  where  it  is  most 
stiff.  I  am  surprised  that  fruit  trees  are  not  more  cultivated.  The 
mango  and  the  orange  thrive  when  properly  managed.  I  have,  for 
the  first  time,  seen  pigs  here  turned  out  in  the  fields  to  grub  or 
graze.  There  is  very  little  grass,  barer  than  the  barest  on  the  driest 
summer  day  in  England ;  yet  the  cattle  all  do  their  best  to  find  it. 
How  immensely  would  the  power  of  keeping  good  stock  be  increased 
by  irrigation  applied  to  forage  crops  in  this  hot  climate ! 

At  Cawnpore  I  visited  the  too  famous  '  Well.'  The  scene  of  the 
tragedy  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful  park,  with  walks  and 
flowers,  cypress  and  weeping  willows,  all  kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by 
the  most  careful  gardening  and  liberal  supply  of  water.  None  but 
Europeans  are  permitted  to  enter  freely.  All  natives,  unless  furnished 
with  a  pass,  are  excluded  from  the  grounds,  and  altogether  from  the 
enclosure  round  the  Well.  No  games  or  amusements  are  allowed, 
and  carriages  must  go  at  a  foot  pace. 

The  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood  is  good.  The  land  is  owned 
by  zemindars,  who  cultivate  part  and  let  part  to  tenants.  They  grow 
carrots  and  potatoes  for  sale  as  garden  crops,  both  of  which  are  lightly 
manured  and  well  watered  by  irrigation.  Bajri  is  the  principal  food 
corn,  and  pulse  is  grown  with  it  to  ripen  as  a  second  crop.  A  patch 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  is  found  on  most  farms,  also  wheat  and  barley, 
but  no  forage  crop.  The  land  is  clean,  friable,  moved  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches,  below  which  the  subsoil  is  permeable  by  air  and  moisture. 
I  walked  over  the  land  of  a  village  within  five  miles  of  Cawnpore, 
and  found  the  crops  all  good,  and  the  young  wheat  and  barley 
coming  up.  They  are  watered  from  a  main  irrigation  channel, 
provided  by  Government,  from  which  the  cultivator  makes  his  own 
offset  into  a  small  pond,  wide  enough  to  contain  such  a  head  of 
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water  as  admits  of  two  water  baskets  being  worked  by  four  men,  with 
a  lift  of  about  eight  feet,  up  which  they  throw  the  water  into  channels 
which  distribute  it  over  the  crops.  This  they  arrange  and  maintain 
at  their  own  cost.  The  water  was  being  turned  upon  the  growing 
wheat,  patch  after  patch,  in  a  most  skilful  and  careful  manner.  The 
four  men  are  relieved  by  four  others  by  turns,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  flow  from  morning  to  night.  The  hired  men  each 
receive  threepence  a  day  and  half  a  pound  of  parched  grain.  The 
produce  of  wheat  is  about  sixteen  bushels  an  acre,  little  more  than 
half  of  an  English  crop.  On  such  land,  with  water,  light,  and  heat 
in  abundance,  the  crop  might  be  doubled  by  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  but  at  the  respective  values  here  of  wheat  and  nitrate  there 
would  be  little  profit.  Nitrate  of  soda  pays  with  wheat  at  6s.  a 
bushel,  but  would  leave  no  profit  on  wheat  at  2s. 

The  cattle  are  poor,  half-starved  little  animals,  fed  on  anything 
they  can  pick  up  in  the  bare  fields,  and  on  the  cut  stalks  of  the 
bajri,  which  is  neatly  chopped  or  cut,  so  that  not  a  particle  is  wasted. 
Their  dung  is  all  made  into  sun-dried  cakes  for  fuel,  and  this  is 
the  universal  practice  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  cattle  are  generally 
so  poorly  fed  that  the  loss  to  the  land  by  this  practice  is  not  so  great 
as  one  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  On  entering  a  village  the  first 
industry  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  preparation  of  this  fuel,  kneaded 
into  cakes  of  a  hand-breadth  with  broken  straw,  and  plastered  on 
the  outer  walls  to  be  baked  in  the  sun.  Near  the  towns  this  forms 
an  article  of  ready  sale,  and  troops  of  women  are  met,  with  piled 
basketfuls  on  their  heads,  coming  in  from  the  country  in  the  early 
morning  to  find  a  market  for  it. 

The  village  itself  is  occupied  by  the  landowners,  the  cultivators, 
and  the  labourers,  and  by  the  village  bankers  or  traders,  and  a  few 
artisans.  The  houses  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  built  of 
mud,  most  with  a  little  courtyard  of  their  own,  and  all  occupied  by 
separate  families.  They  are  placed  on  a  slightly  elevated  site  upon 
the  accumulated  ruins  of  older  buildings.  Entering  the  house  of  a 
comfortable  ryot,  I  found  the  outer  part  inhabited  by  the  elder  of 
the  family ;  next  to  him  was  a  chamber  in  which  the  cattle  are 
housed  at  night ;  beyond  that  a  small  open  court,  about  twenty  feet 
square,  surrounded  by  little  chambers.  In  the  hot  weather  the  bed- 
steads are  kept  in  the  open,  and  inside  when  cold.  A  man  with  his 
son,  the  son's  wife,  and  three  children  live  here.  He  is  a  cultivator 
with  a  farm  of  five  acres,  which  he  and  his  forefathers  have  possessed 
for  five  generations.  The  house  is  built  of  clay  and  thatched  with 
reeds,  as  poor  as  possible,  but  quite  clean.  Their  food  is  grain  made 
into  bread,  with  a  little  butter  to  season  it,  one  pound  and  a  half 
being  the  daily  average  for  each  person. 

In  another  village  of  350  cultivated  acres  there  were  fifty  zemindars, 
or  landholders,  in  a  population  of  402.  For  the  cultivation  of  the 
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land  there  were  thirty  ploughs  and  sixty  bullocks.  Part  of  the 
land  bears  two  crops  in  the  year,  so  that  the  350  acres  yield  470 
acres  of  crop.  The  management  of  the  irrigation  water  employs  a 
good  deal  of  labour.  From  the  Grovernment  canals  here  the  water  costs 
6s.  an  acre  when  drawn  ad  libitum  without  lift,  and  4s.  when  it  has 
to  be  lifted.  It  is  generally  used  in  excess,  and  injuriously  to  the 
crops,  when  supplied  without  lift,  and  as  it  is  thus  used  most  waste- 
fully  it  has  been  suggested  either  that  the  rate  without  lift  should 
be  considerably  raised,  or  that  it  should  never  be  supplied  except  by 
lift.  The  saving  of  water  in  the  last  case  might  be  found  to  be 
ample  compensation  for  the  extra  labour  imposed. 

Mr.  Buck,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Trade 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  has  established  an  experimental  farm 
here,  where  we  saw  trials  of  native  and  foreign  ploughs,  sugar-cane 
mills,  water-lifts,  fanners  for  cleaning  corn,  examples  of  deep  and 
shallow  ploughing,  forage  plants  under  irrigation,  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  for  distribution,  the  application  of  manures — the  advantage  of 
which  to  the  neighbourhood  cannot  be  doubted.  In  a  country  like 
India,  where  the  native  landowners  undertake  no  such  experimental 
operations,  the  Government,  which  is  the  great  landowner,  is  obliged 
to  take  the  initiative.  A  most  instructive  example  of  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  manure  is  shown  on  a  tract 
of  waste  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Cawnpore,  which,  on  Mr.  Buck's  sug- 
gestion, was  levelled  and  trenched  and  covered  thickly  with  city 
manure  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  and  now  repays  them  by 
a  rent  of  51.  an  acre,  yielding  to  its  cultivators  three  crops  in  the  year 
— Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Sugar-cane  is  also  grown  to  a 
small  extent,  to  be  used  green,  and  brings  30£.  an  acre  and  upwards. 
It  grows  thick  on  the  ground,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  The 
cane,  when  ready,  is  cut  into  little  squares,  and  eats  like  a  pleasant 
sweetmeat,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  demand.  In  such  a  position, 
and  on  land  so  highly  manured,  the  value  of  water  is  immensely 
greater  than  when  applied  to  poor  land,  unmanured,  and  far  from 
market.  In  the  one  case  it  would  be  cheap  at  21.  an  acre,  in  the  other 
dear  at  5s.,  but  the  Grovernment  makes  the  same  charge  in  both. 

On  the  14th  of  November  we  left  Cawnpore  for  Agra,  travelling 
150  miles  up  the  plain,  most  of  it  less  fertile  than  I  had  yet  seen, 
and  much  of  it  damaged  by  the  salt  efflorescence.  There  are  many 
poor  villages  in  this  quarter,  and  the  famine  had  been  sore  in  the 
land.  The  contrast  exhibited  by  the  present  poverty  and  the  past 
magnificence  is  more  instructive  than  agreeable ;  for  we  spent  part 
of  the  next  day  in  Agra  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful  architec- 
ture of  the  Fort  and  the  Taj.  They  are  both  the  creation  of 
the  great  Mohammedan  family  which  conquered  India  more  than  350 
years  ago,  the  wisest  and  the  ablest  of  her  former  rulers — Baber, 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Arungzebe,  the  Great  Moghul  emperors. 
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The  Fort  commands  the  river  and  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
encloses  within  its  walls  (which  are  seventy  feet  high)  a  great  space, 
a  mile  and  a  half  round,  and  very  numerous  buildings,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Entering  by  the  Delhi  Gate,  and  passing  up  through 
splendid  approaches,  we  come  to  the  Public  Audience  Hall  of  Akbar 
— very  grand.  Seated  above  in  an  alcove,  he  looked  down  on  the 
armed  princes,  officers,  and  retainers  who  came  to  pay  their  homage. 
Within  are  courts  and  courts,  each  more  charming  and  beautiful 
than  the  last.  The  apartments  of  the  wives  are  of  white  marble, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  exquisitely  pencilled  with  inlaid  precious 
stones,  representing  the  shape  and  colour  of  flowers, — the  lovely 
overhanging  windows  and  little  open  terraces  overlooking  the  Jumna 
and  the  more  distant  Taj.  The  bath  rooms  are  beautiful — all  of 
marble,  the  ceilings  and  walls  sparkling  with  little  mirrors  let  into 
the  marble.  The  beauty  and  extent  of  this  inlaying  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described.  The  Hall  of  silent  audience  opens  on  a  terrace  where 
there  is  a  black  flat  stone,  which  was  the  throne  of  the  Great  MoghuL 
Below  it  is  the  Jasmine  Tower  of  the  chief  sultana,  recently  restored. 
Near  this  the  famous  gates  of  Somnauth,  carried  off  from  Ghiznee  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  are  stowed,  old  and  ugly,  and  believed  to  be 
counterfeit. 

The  gem  of  the  Fort  is  the  Moti  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  exquisite 
in  purity  of  taste  and  beauty  of  design.  There  is  no  colour,  no 
figure,  no  image,  the  command  that  no  graven  image  shall  be  set 
up  for  worship  being  literally  obeyed  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
No  Christian  church  I  have  ever  seen  can  compare  with  this  temple. 
It  is  all  of  white  marble,  from  the  pavement  of  the  large  court  to 
the  top  of  the  three  domes.  The  beauty  of  the  slight  pillars  carrying 
the  smaller  domes  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  lovely.  On  the  summit  at 
a  great  height,  exposed  to  the  tempests  which  strike  across  the 
plains  of  India,  these  domes  have  stood  for  230  years  untouched  by 
storm  or  time.  No  lightning  conductors  are  here  to  preserve  them 
from  the  bolt  which  might  in  a  moment  sweep  them  away,  and  they 
now  look  as  white,  clear  cut,  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  emerged 
from  the  hand  of  the  builder.  The  mosque  occupies  a  length  of 
124  ft.  by  56  ft.,  the  front  court  being*  about  100  ft.  more  from 
mosque  to  gateway.  It  is  on  the  crown  of  the  fortification,  and  was 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  son  of  Akbar,  in  1654. 

We  next  drove  down  the  river  to  the  Taj,  the  tomb  of  the  favourite 
queen  of  Shah  Jehan.  It  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  tomb  in 
the  world.  We  enter  a  gateway  and  drive  some  distance  between 
long  rows  of  low,  Moorish,  arched  buildings  to  the  grand  gateway  with 
a  row  of  little  domes  on  the  top,  which  of  itself  would  have  been  a 
monument  of  great  magnificence.  It  only  serves  to  usher  you  into 
a  straight  marble  pathway  through  an  exquisite  garden  terminated 
by  the  Taj,  whose  pure  white  marble  dome,  with  its  ivory  like 
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tracery,  is  seen  rising  far  above  the  verdure  of  the  trees  which  line  the 
approach  to  it.  On  leaving  the  path  you  rise  by  a  marble  stair  and 
arrive  on  a  marble  platform,  on  which  the  whole  magnificent  structure 
appears  to  rest.  Entering  the  building,  you  come  to  a  circular 
marble  screen,  with  exquisite  tracery  and  inlaid  flowers  in  variously 
coloured  precious  stones,  inside  of  which  are  two  marble  sarcophagi, 
beneath  which,  in  the  vault  below,  the  emperor  and  his  wife  are  buried. 
That  of  the  fair  Moomtaz  is  distinguished  by  the  words,  in  Arabic, 
'  The  name  of  the  lady  buried  here  is  Moomtaz  Mahal.'  Nothing 
more.  You  descend  into  a  vault  below,  where  similar  sarcophagi 
are  repeated,  and  in  these  the  remains  are  enclosed.  The  whole 
building  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  minarets  regilt.  The  feeling  it 
inspires  of  beauty  and  majesty  far  exceeds  that  of  the  white  marble 
cathedral  of  Milan ;  it  is  at  once  more  simple  and  its  form  and 
tracery  more  elegant.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  three  millions. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  race  of  kings  like  Akbar  and  Shah 
Jehan,  who  could  illustrate  their  reign  by  such  wonderful  monuments, 
ought  to  have  known  how  to  rule  this  vast  empire  with  advantage  to  its 
peopjp.  These  buildings  are  the  representatives  of  their  civilisation 
and  taste,  and  must  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  of  security 
and  peace.  Long  years  must  have  been  spent  in  their  completion. 
What  has  become  of  the  culture  which  is  here  displayed  ?  We  leave 
the  Taj  and  drive  back  to  the  city,  passing  a  few  villages  of  agri- 
culturists, lodged  in  their  mean  mud  huts.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
works  of  our  modern  civilisation,  roads,  railways,  telegraphs,  irrigation 
canals,  and  navigable  waterways,  with  security  of  person  and  property, 
will  gradually  enable  the  people  to  rise  into  a  more  prosperous 
condition,  and  be  hereafter  a  better  monument  of  the  beneficence  of 
our  rule. 

In  the  afternoon,  on  our  way  to  a  famine-stricken  village,  we  passed 
the  tomb  of  Akbar  at  Secundra,  about  five  miles  north  of  Agra.  In 
the  grand  gateway  here  570  wretched  prisoners,  whom  the  over-full 
gaol  could  not  contain,  were  lodged,  and  were  being  taken  out  in 
batches  for  exercise.  A  more  miserable  procession  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  witness — some,  manacled  on  both  ankles,  carrying  their 
chain,  some  with  a  manacle  on  one ;  all  half  starved,  and  very  poor. 
Alas  for  us,  that  such  should  be  the  unhappy  state  of  any  fellow 
subject !  Some  were  seated  in  rows,  and  as  the  '  sahibs '  passed, 
at  a  signal  from  the  keeper,  gave  a  clap  with  their  hands  and  a  very 
hollow,  cheerless  cheer.  The  gaols  at  present  are  overflowing  with 
prisoners  for  thefts,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  and  high  price 
of  food. 

On  reaching  the  village  where  we  had  arranged  a  meeting,  the 
people  came  out  to  see  us  and  to  lay  their  tales  of  misery  before  us. 
Their  crops  had  failed,  and  they  had  no  credit,  and  the  native 
bunyias  no  monpy  to  lend.  The  death-rate  had  increased  tenfold, 
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and  more  were  expected  to  die.  The  land  was  a  rather  light  sandy 
loam,  for  which  the  occupiers  paid  6s.  an  acre,  one  half  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  other  to  the  zemindar — a  not  excessive  rate  if  the  fall  of 
rain  or  the  supply  of  water  were  sufficient.  It  had  failed  them  last 
year,  and  twelve  families  had  deserted  their  land  and  had  not  returned. 
The  growing  crops  had  little  promise,  the  cotton  not  30  Ibs.  an  acre. 
And  so  silent  are  these  people  in  their  distress  that  the  settlement 
officer,  who  had  been  two  months  encamped  on  the  land,  had  not  ob- 
served any  particular  poverty,  nor  had  become  aware  either  that  the 
people  were  in  a  state  of  famine,  or  dying  of  it. 

At  another  place  I  visited  the  courts  of  law.  In  one  the  assistant 
magistrate  was  dispensing  justice.  Twelve  persons  had  been  tied  up 
in  a  row  the  day  before  and  whipped  with  thirty  stripes  for  theft. 
Whilst  I  was  in  court  a  man  was  being  tried  for  attempting 
suicide  by  jumping  into  a  well.  For  this  he  got  a  month's  imprison- 
ment. Suicide  is  very  common.  Another  magistrate  lately  had  a 
case  of  a  man  who  walked  into  the  Granges  and  lay  down  to  drown 
himself,  but  was  pulled  out.  On  being  asked  why  he  did  this,  he 
said  he  could  get  no  work,  and  he  thought  his  position  not  likely  to 
be  worse  in  any  other  condition  after  death.  Upon  being  asked  to 
promise  not  to  repeat  the  attempt  if  let  off,  he  said  he  would  try  for 
three  or  four  days  to  obtain  work,  but  if  he  failed  he  should  have 
no  other  alternative.  lie  got  twelve  months  to  compose  his  mind. 

The  prison  at  Agra,  under  the  very  intelligent  management  of 
Dr.  Tyler,  contained  2,375  prisoners,  whose  average  weight  when 
admitted  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  1875,  there  being  a 
loss  of  6^-  Ibs.  per  man,  which  he  attributes  to  the  recent  great 
scarcity  of  food.  There  are  very  few  female  prisoners,  and  their 
comparative  paucity  in  India  is  remarkable.  The  average  prison 
population  in  Bombay  is  one  to  1,815  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, but  that  of  the  female  prisoners  is  only  one  to  23,500  of 
the  female  population.  This  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  proportion  of  female  crime  throughout  India,  and  seems  to 
indicate  both  the  state  of  subjection  of  women,  and  the  absence 
among  them  of  crimes  of  violence  in  a  country  where  intoxicating 
drink  is  rarely  taken.  The  order  and  cleanliness  in  this  prison, 
and  in  others  which  I  visited  in  India,  are  most  creditable  to  the 
management.  Carpet- weaving  seems  to  be  readily  acquired,  and  the 
prisoners  generally  are  kept  usefully  busy.  This  prison  is  managed 
under  Dr.  Tyler  by  a  sergeant-major  of  the  artillery,  who  drills  the 
most  deserving  prisoners  as  a  night  watch.  Solitary  confinement 
does  not  seem  to  be  reckoned  severe  by  the  people,  who  are  quite 
content  to  be  left  quiet  so  long  as  they  are  regularly  fed. 

November  17. — We  have  returned  from  driving  twenty- two  miles 
into    the    country   to    see  the  general   cultivation  and   state  of  the 
people,  and   rested   for   the  night  at  Futtapur  Sekri,  a   city  of  the 
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great  Akbar.  It  was  built  300  years  ago,  and  deserted  in  the  next 
century  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  It  is  walled,  stands  on  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  country  population  of 
6,000.  The  palace  is  in  good  preservation. 

As  we  entered  a  village  next  morning  the  women  were  all 
going  to  the  well  to  draw  water  for  their  daily  use.  The  well  is 
situated  under  the  umbrageous  shade  of  a  stately  pepul  tree.  A 
raised  platform,  some  six  feet  higher  than  the  ground,  circular, 
and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  place  from  which  the 
buckets  were  let  down,  and  evidently  the  gathering-place  for  the 
morning  gossip.  Some  were  young  and  rather  pretty,  some  middle- 
aged,  all  with  silver  anklets  and  bracelets  and  ear  and  nose  rings. 
Each  had  a  large  earthen  jar  and  a  smaller  one,  and  a  brass  jar. 
They  let  down  the  large  earthen  jar  into  the  water,  and  filled  from 
it  the  other  two,  then  refilled  it,  and  placing  the  three  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform  descended  the  steps  to  the  ground.  In  doing  so 
they  necessarily  turned  towards  us.  Each  placed  the  large  jar  on 
her  head,  then  with  both  hands  lifted  the  brass  vessel  on  the 
top  of  that,  then  took  the  small  earthen  jar  in  the  left  hand, 
and,  so  laden,  stepped  with  stately  mien  on  their  homeward  way. 
Like  the  servant  of  Abraham,  I  was  tempted  to  offer  my  aid  in 
drawing  the  water  or  lifting  the  jars,  but,  not  knowing  the  language, 
did  not  venture  to  do  so.  But  the  whole  primitive  story  was  re- 
called, and  I  do  believe  the  people  in  these  villages  are  but  little 
changed  from  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

The  tahsildar  is  the  head  native  officer  of  the  tahsil,  which 
may  include  100  villages  and  80,000  to  100,000  people.  He  is  the 
native  assistant  of  the  collector,  and  a  magistrate.  The  desire  now 
is  to  introduce  natives  of  good  birth  to  such  offices ;  and  the 
assistant  to  the  tahsildar,  who  accompanied  us,  is  a  man  of  twenty- 
five,  dark,  and  not  very  smart-looking,  but  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  Akbar,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Delhi. 

We  examined  a  village  eighteen  miles  from  Agra,  in  extent  500 
acres,  of  which  350  are  cultivated.  Population,  253.  The  lombardar, 
or  headman,  of  the  village  has  been  sold  up  by  a  native  banker, 
who  eight  years  ago  began  to  give  him  advances,  and  gradually, 
by  increase  of  interest,  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  debt  and 
bought  up  his  property — about  the  half  of  the  village.  We  had 
the  man  before  us,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the  Ranee  of 
Oudipore,  the  oldest  and  highest  rank  in  India.  He  is  now  a  beggar, 
dependent  on  his  neighbours  for  bread,  without  a  particle  of  cloth- 
ing beyond  his  loin  cloth,  and  so  poor  and  thin  that  he  was  pitiable  to 
behold.  As  the  other  half  of  the  village  is  pretty  free  from  debt, 
there  has  probably  been  less  thrift  and  industry  in  this  family  than  the 
rest.  But  none  of  the  people  of  the  village  look  prosperous. 

November    1 9. — We  have  been  visiting  an   indigo  planter  near 
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Gazhibad,  twenty  miles  from  Delhi.  This  gentleman  was  an  engineer 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Government  by  keeping  the  line 
open.  When  all  was  over  he  was  rewarded  by  some  of  the  forfeited 
land  of  the  rebels  being  sold  to  him  on  favourable  terms.  He  has 
12,000  acres,  but  keeps  in  his  own  occupation  only  100  acres.  The 
remainder  he  lets  to  yearly  tenants  on  condition  that  they  pay  him  an 
adequate  rent  and  grow  such  crops  as  he  prescribes.  The  crops  were 
heavy,  and  the  village  people  looked  more  cheerful  than  most  I  have 
yet  seen.  This  landowner  is  now  the  only  zemindar  on  the  12,000 
acres  he  bought.  He  lets  his  land  on  a  written  lease  from  year  to 
year,  reserving  from  his  tenants  all  legal  '  rights  of  occupancy.'  His 
people  pay  much  higher  rents  than  the  old  rates,  and  are  themselves 
more  prosperous.  The  leading  condition  of  his  bargain  is  that  he  is 
to  have  aright  to  control  the  cropping.  Every  third  year  the  tenants 
are  to  grow  indigo  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  the  crop  of  which  he 
buys  from  them  at  a  paying  price.  They  grow  also  sugar-cane  and 
winter  crops  of  wheat  or  barley.  They  have  a  full  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  from  the  Granges  canal,  which  is  here  a  fast-flowing  river 
larger  than  the  Thames  above  tide.  They  pay  from  14s.  to  18s.  an 
aqre  for  the  land  and  water.  He  has  tried  English  ploughs,  but  the 
people  prefer  their  own,  with  which  they  plough  -the  land  repeatedly 
and  make  an  excellent  seed  bed.  The  indigo  crop  grown  every  third 
year  rims  its  tap-root  deep  into  the  subjacent  soil,  and  thus  acts 
better  than  trench-ploughing.  The  indigo  straw  from  the  vats, 
when  rotted  into  pulp,  is  laid  on  the  land  in  large  quantity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this  addition  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  soil, 
he  believes  the  produce,  under  the  exhausting  influence  of  canal 
irrigation,  which  stimulates  for  a  time  but  without  enriching  the  soil, 
has  sunk  ten  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  The  deposit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  is  cleared  out  once  a  year.  I  saw  it,  and  it  seemed  pure 
sand,  and  thus  brings  no  reviving  help  like  the  mud  of  the  Nile. 

It  seems  incredible  that,  for  twenty  years  after  the  Ganges  canal 
was  made,  the  natural  drainage  continued  in  most  cases  to  be  blocked 
by  the  canal  embankment,  which  had  been  carried  across  the  natural 
outfall,  with  no  provision  of  siphons  or  outlets.  The  consequence 
was  an  accession  of  fever  and  the  spread  of  rhe,  both  attributed  to 
the  canal  irrigation,  when  in  truth  they  were  the  natural  consequence 
of  water-logging  the  soil  by  blocking  up  its  outlet.  Meerut,  it  is 
said,  was  so  desolated  by  fever  from  this  cause  that  it  had  to  be 
partially  given  up  as  a  military  station  till  the  want  of  outlet  was 
discovered.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  independent  planters,  who 
were  not  afraid  to  speak  out,  the  cultivators  would  have  continued  to 
suffer,  seeing  desolation,  but  accepting  it  as  the  destiny  of  fate 
through  the  ignorance  of  the  Government.  But  where  were  the  col- 
lectors and  their  deputies  and  assistant?,  whose  duties  lay  specially 
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amongst  the  cultivators  ?  The  amount  of  judicial  work  now  cast 
upon  them  compels  them  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  ryots  and 
cultivators,  and  has  indeed  been  one  cause  of  that  growth  of  litigation 
which  now  taxes  the  energies  of  so  many  various  courts.  If  you  ask 
the  European  officers  the  condition  of  the  people  in  any  village  or 
district,  they  can  seldom  tell  without  making  a  special  inquiry. 
The  minor  judicial  work  can  be,  and  is,  done  by  native  officers, 
probably  better  than  by  English,  because  of  their  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  language,  habits  and  traditions,  and  general  motives  of  their 
own  people,  and  at  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  If  the  whole  detail  of 
minor  judicial  work  were  left  to  them,  with  the  adequate  European 
courts  of  appeal  now  provided,  and  if  the  attention  of  the  European 
officers  were  more  confined  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and 
people,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  such  oversights,  and 
to  keep  in  check  the  rapacity  of  native  bankers,  and  to  foresee  coming- 
scarcity  in  time  to  warn  the  Government  to  provide  against  it. 

Proceeding  northwards  through  Meerut  and  Umballa,  we  pass 
large  breadths  of  very  fine  sugar-cane  under  canal  irrigation,  the 
country  clothed  with  fine  trees  and  presenting  general  signs  of 
prosperity.  The  Government  assessment  here  is  5s.  to  6s.  an  acre, 
with  10s.  added  for  water  rate  to  the  sugar-cane,  which  can  well  bear 
the  charge.  The  Ganges  and  Junina  canals,  valuable  though  they 
assuredly  are,  do  not  protect  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  area  of 
the  Doab,  that  being  the  proportion  in  which  the  canal  water  reaches 
the  cultivated  area.  Outside  of  this,  wherever  there  is  a  water- 
bearing stratum  from  which  water  can  be  drawn  at  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  there  can  be  no  safer  investment  for  the  capital  of  the  cultivator, 
or  the  Government,  than  the  construction  of  permanent  wells,  at  a  cost 
of  IQl.  or  15£.,  and  capable  of  serving  six  acres,  which  on  a  system  of 
three-course  crops  would  admit  of  one-third  of  a  holding  of  twenty 
acres  being  brought  under  irrigation  every  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  of  skill  that  the  water  from  such  wells,  notwithstanding 
the  cost  of  working  them,  would  yield  quite  as  great  a  profit  to  the 
cultivator  as  that  from  the  canals.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  men 
of  experience  here  see  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators.  The  great  expenditure  in  railways  and  canals  has  left 
them  much  as  it  found  them.  The  towns  are  improving,  sanitary 
arrangements  having  rendered  them  more  healthy,  but  this  is  entirely 
the  work  of  the  English.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  public  advantage 
in  pressing  great  Government  works,  which  are  not  required  for  public 
purposes,  too  much  in  advance  of  the  wants  or  capabilities  of  this 
people. 

We  now  enter  the  Punjab.  The  cultivated  area  of  this  province 
is  twenty  million  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  about  an  equal  number 
of  rupees,  so  that  each  acre  on  an  average  pays  to  the  Government 
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something  less  than  28.  Bat,  in  addition  to  the  cultivated  land, 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  culturable  but  uncultivated  land,  which 
bears  part  of  this  charge,  so  that  if  we  place  this  at  6cZ.  an  acre 
the  cultivated  land  will  cost  not  quite  Is.  6d.  There  is,  further,  an 
urea  of  twenty  million  acres  of  unculturable  waste,  which,  so  far  as 
it  bears  any  assessment,  will  still  more  reduce  the  charge  on  the 
cultivated  land.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  is  irrigated 
by  canals,  besides  that  which  is  served  by  wells.  The  Punjab  alone, 
with  a  population  of  17,600,000,  has  an  area  in  corn  half  as  large 
again  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  general  system  of  this  province  is  that  of  village  holdings, 
the  headmen  collecting  the  Government  assessment  and  paying  it  in 
one  sum  to  the  native  collector.  Each  man  has  his  specific  land, 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  village  accountant,  but  the  people  are 
represented  through  their  headman  in  coming  to  Government.  The 
machinery  by  which  the  Government  acts  may  be  shortly  described. 
The  native  officer  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people  is  the  vil- 
lage accountant,  one  in  each  large  village  or  for  several  small  ones. 
Twice  in  the  year  he  takes  an  account  of  the  crop  in  each  field  and 
the  changes,  if  any,  of  ownership  and  occupancy.  He  measures  the 
ground  at  resettlement,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  European  officer. 
There  are  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  accountants  in  each  tahsil  or  sub- 
division of  a  district,  and  they  are  the  men  in  Upper  India  on  whom 
Government  rely  for  all  information  connected  with  the  land.  Their 
salaries  are  about  1 2l.  a  year.  Next  over  the  accountant  is  a  native 
superintendent,  who  supervises  the  work  of  the  accountants  for  the 
whole  tahsil,  with  a  deputy  to  assist  him.  These  are  respectively 
paid  30?.  and  181.  a  year.  Over  them  is  the  tahsildar,  or  native 
collector,  to  whom  the  revenue  is  paid  by  each  village.  Besides 
revenue  duties  he  has  also  magisterial  duties,  and  to  the  cultivators 
he  is  the  tangible  representative  of  the  Government.  His  salary  is 
from  2001.  to  oOOl.  The  European  collector,  with  his  European 
assistants,  controls  the  whole  district,  which  includes  eight,  ten,  or 
fifteen  parts,  or  tahsils,  yielding  a  revenue  of  from  50,000?.  to 
120,000^.,  and  embracing  a  population  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 
Within  this  district  the  collector  is  the  supreme  authority.  He  and 
his  deputies  and  assistants  are  paid  at  a  rate  nearly  tenfold  that  of 
the  native  officials. 

The  city  of  Lahore,  the  former  capital  of  the  Sikh  rule,  rises 
from  the  river  Eavi,  slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain, 
and  is  compact  and  more  substantial  than  most  Indian  towns.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  the  fort  at  one  corner,  and  has  a 
population  of  90,000.  The  environs  of  the  city,  which  were  a 
waste  when  we  took  it,  have  been  turned  into  public  gardens, 
very  nicely  kept,  and  with  excellent  roads  for  a  mile  or  two  in 
every  direction.  The  country  within  some  considerable  range  on 
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each  side  of  the  river  is  richly  wooded,  and,  looking  down  upon 
it  from  the  fort,  appears  a  really  fine,  rich  country,  well  clothed 
with  handsome  timber,  well  cultivated,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
a  prosperous  people. 

Market-garden  farms  begin  outside  the  city  walls,  and  are  skil- 
fully managed.  I  examined  one,  four  acres  in  extent,  served  by  a 
well  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and  which  supplies  water  to  every  crop. 
The  cultivators  sow  at  the  same  time  crops  which  mature  respectively 
in  three,  five,  and  eight  months,  the  shorter-lived  crops  coming  to 
maturity  before  the  longer  ones  have  reached  the  size  at  which  they 
would  interfere  with  the  others.  They  manure  heavily  with  town 
manure,  and  have  large  returns,  chiefly  from  vegetables  and  green 
fodder,  sold  in  the  city  by  the  greengrocers.  The  Government  revenue 
and  cesses  are  about  20s.  an  acre.  In  a  circle  beyond  this,  several 
miles  from  the  city,  the  farms  are  larger,  a  well  having  sometimes  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres  attached  to  it.  Such  lands  pay  to  the  Government 
in  revenue  and  cesses  about  8s.  an  acre.  The  land  is  placed  under 
irrigation  in  succession — about  four  acres  each  year,  which  is  fairly 
manured,  and,  besides  yielding  a  lucrative  crop,  leaves  the  land  in  a 
favourable  state  for  dry  crops  till  its  turn  for  irrigation  and  manure 
comes  round  again.  The  unirrigated  land  pays  3s.  an  acre.  Where  the 
well  is  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  most  of  the  land  held  by  the  culti- 
vator, the  course  he  adopts  on  a  ten-acre  farm  is  to  have  two  acres 
immediately  round  the  well  cultivated  with  tobacco  and  vegetables, 
and  heavily  manured.  These  are  the  crops  that  take  most  water  and 
pay  best  for  manure.  Four  acres  outside  these  get  less  water  and  less 
manure,  and  yield  two  crops  in  the  year — wheat  followed  by  maize. 
The  remaining  four  acres  get  whatever  water  and  manure  can  be 
spared,  and  yield  steadily  an  annual  crop  of  wheat.  The  fields  subject 
to  the  last  two  courses  are  put  into  each  in  turn.  When  such  lands 
are  underlet  by  the  Government  tenant,  the  rent  paid  to  him  for  the 
irrigated  land  is  one-third,  and  for  the  unirrigated  one-half,  of  the 
produce. 

Out  in  the  country,  forty  miles  from  Lahore,  we  walked  through 
the  land  of  a  village  of  450  acres,  of  which  nearly  the  half  was  capable 
of  irrigation  by  wells.  Each  well  has  two  or  three  acres  of  high  cul- 
tivation close  to  it,  which  usually  begins  with  sugar-cane,  for  which 
the  land  is  well  prepared  and  manured.  The  rest  of  the  irrigated 
land  and  the  unirrigated  is  cultivated  in  the  common  course  of 
Northern  India — wheat  followed  by  millets,  and  then  ten  months' 
fallow  and  ploughing,  thus  yielding  only  two  crops  in  two  years. 
The  Government  revenue  and  cesses  on  this  land  are  about  2s.  an 
acre.  One  particular  holding  of  forty-two  acres  of  irrigated  land 
which  we  examined  is  held  jointly  by  four  brothers.  They  cultivate 
this  themselves  with  the  aid  of  six  farm  servants  and  their  own  sons, 
dividing  the  produce  of  each  harvest  in  four  equal  shares.  For  this 
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the  Government  assessment  and  local  cesses  amount  to  3s.  an  acre. 
The  farm  servants  are  paid  thus :  they  get  two  good  meals  a  day, 
and  coarse  clothing,  and  2s.  a  month  in  cash.  The  labourers' 
diet  consists  of  unleavened  cakes  of  whatever  corn  is  in  season, 
a  little  boiled  peas  and  greens,  with  buttermilk,  and  sometimes  a 
little  butter  cooked  with  the  greens.  The  morning  meal,  between 
eight  and  nine,  is  usually  of  corn  cakes  with  a  pot  of  butter- 
milk, and  the  evening  meal  of  the  same  kind  of  cakes,  hot, 
with  boiled  pulse  or  greens.  They  eat  on  an  average  2  Ibs.  of 
flour  and  4  oz.  of  pulse  per  day.  A  ploughman,  working  hard 
on  his  own  land  from  morning  to  night,  will  eat  3  Ibs.  of  flour. 
The  cakes  are  usually  of  wheat  and  barley  mixed,  or  maize  or  millet. 
The  grain  is  ground  by  the  women  of  the  house  in  hand-mills  of 
stone,  of  which  we  saw  several  in  the  house.  The  farm  cattle  were 
five  pairs  of  bullocks  for  working  the  wells  and  ploughing,  and 
six  cows  for  milk.  There  were  good  supplies  of  grain  and  cotton, 
stored  in  earthen  bins.  The  elder  man  owed  his  banker  201.  at  18 
per  cent.,  for  land  bought  a  year  ago.  He  expects  soon  to  clear  this 
off  with  the  present  high  prices,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  example 
of  a  Punjab  agriculturist,  a  little  better  off  than  the  average. 

The  Government  assessment  is  fixed  for  terms  which  in  some 
cases  run  for  twenty,  some  for  thirty  years,  the  shorter  terms  being 
used  on  the  lands  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  opening  of  markets 
consequent  on  railway  extension.  The  Sikhs  are  a  superior  race, 
intelligent  and  outspoken.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  readily 
follow  a  good  example  if  some  energetic  European  agriculturists  were 
planted  among  them,  farming  this  fine  soil  simply  for  profit,  and 
using  the  means  that  capital  and  wider  knowledge  could  command. 
But  the  low  wages,  and  great  number  of  people  seeking  land, 
would  probably  lead  to  a  safer  mode  of  making  money.  It  is  so  easy 
to  acquire  the  zemindar's  right  at  a  few  years'  purchase  of  the  Grovern- 
ment assessment,  and  the  land  can  then  be  so  readily  sublet  at  a 
profit,  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  entering  into 
speculative  farming.  The  Englishman  embarking  his  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  land  as  a  zemindar,  and  letting  it  on  the  native  plan  of 
a  share  of  the  produce,  which  he  would  then  have  an  interest  in  bring- 
ing up  to  the  highest  point  by  liberal  outlay  as  a  landlord,  might 
thus  get  a  capital  return  for  his  money  whilst  largely  benefiting  the 
people.  He  could  impose  his  own  terms  to  prevent  too  great  sub- 
division and  its  consequent  certain  poverty,  and  could  betake  himself 
to  the  hills  in  the  hot  weather.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  fertile 
plains  under  such  management  should  not  display  the  same  smiling 
picture  of  comfort  and  well-directed  industry  which  gladdens  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  through  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  where  the  owner  and 
the  cultivator  participate  in  the  cost  of  improvement,  and  share  in 
the  produce. 
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From  Lahore  we  went  towards  Peshawur  as  far  as  Goojranwalla  to 
see  the  country,  still  the  same  great  plain  which  for  more  than  1,400 
miles  stretches  from  Peshawur  to  the  sea  at  Calcutta.  In  a  village 
we  met  a  zemindar  who  had  fought  against  us  at  Sobraon  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  a  contented  subject.  He  took  us  into  his  village  and 
into  the  houses  of  his  people.  Their  houses  are  very  small.  They 
use  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  so  that  they  require  but  little  space, 
and  in  warm  weather  they  sleep  outside  in  their  enclosed  yard.  Every 
one  seems  to  have  a  store  of  grain.  A  small  hand-mill  is  used  by  the 
women  to  grind  their  daily  food,  and  thus  the  flour  is  always  fresh,  and 
ground  with  the  bran  in  it.  They  knead  it  with  their  hands  into  a 
flat  circular  cake.  This  is  laid  on  a  pan  and  baked  on  the  fire. 
This  was  a  Sikh  village,  and  though  the  people  here,  as  farther  south, 
are  all  very  lightly  clad,  these  seemed  more  cheerful  and  happy. 

In  walking  through  the  fields  where  wheat-sowing  was  going  on, 
the  ground  having  been  previously  watered  from  a  well,  our  party 
alarmed  the  two  pairs  of  oxen  which  were  drawing  the  two  little 
ploughs,  and  they  broke  away  in  terror  of  the  pale  faces  of  the 
6  sahibs.'  They  were  soon  caught  and  brought  back,  and  the  master 
and  his  men  with  smiling  good-nature  asked  us  politely  to  be  good 
enough  to  stand  back,  as  they  could  not  otherwise  go  on  with 
their  work.  In  another  field  where  wheat-sowing  was  proceeding  I 
was  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  sower.  He  performed  the 
whole  operation  himself.  He  guided  his  bullocks  and  the  plough, 
and  into  a  short  bamboo,  which  was  fixed  to  the  handle  of  the  plough 
and  passed  down  to  the  ground  behind  its  sole,  he  trickled  the  seed 
from  his  left  hand.  It  fell  very  regularly  into  the  opening  made  by  the 
plough,  and  was  at  once  covered  by  the  earth  crumbling  in  over  it  as 
the  plough  passed  on.  The  most  perfect  English  drill  could  have 
done  the  work  no  better.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  for  when, 
forgetting  that  my  language  was  not  his,  I  asked  him  to  show  me 
the  quality  of  the  seed,  he,  understanding  the  action,  at  once  placed 
a  handful  of  it  in  mine. 

There  are  three  modes  of  irrigation  in  the  Punjab — that  of  wells, 
already  described,  canal  irrigation,  and  inundation  irrigation.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  land  through  which  the  canals  pass  is  supplied  with 
water.  The  people  may  alter  this  fifth  from  year  to  year,  so  as  in 
five  years  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  land  under  irrigation  in  turn ; 
for  the  Government  intention  is  that,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth, 
each  holder  shall  be  protected  from  drought,  and  this  protection  is 
being  gradually  extended  over  the  country  as  funds  admit,  but 
limited,  of  course,  to  the  area  over  which  a  flow  of  canal  water  can  be 
commanded.  The  inundation  irrigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
river  basin.  It  makes  the  summer  crop  safe  in  most  years,  and,  if  it 
continues  late,  helps  also  the  winter  crop. 

There  are  vast  untouched  tracts   of  jungle   in  this  presidency, 
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capable  of  supporting  any  probable  increase  of  population  for  many 
generations.  These  are  great  plains  of  alluvial  land,  in  some  parts  of 
which  there  are  remains  of  villages  long  since  deserted,  most  likely 
from  changes  in  the  course  of  rivers  having  left  the  people  without 
water.  They  are  traversed  by  the  five  great  rivers  which  unite  with 
the  Indus  below  Mooltan,  and  are  capable  of  being  reclaimed  and 
rendered  habitable  by  canal  irrigation  supplied  from  these  rivers.  The 
area  so  available  may  be  counted  by  millions  of  acres,  and  it  may 
soon  become  a  question  of  policy  whether  the  transplanting  of  the 
people  to  this  and  other  regions  from  the  too  densely  crowded 
countries  farther  south  may  not  be  one  effectual  means  of  averting 
future  famine. 

The  relations  of  the  bunyia,  or  money-lender,  with  the  cultivator, 
a  question  of  the  gravest  character  in  India,  have  here  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  investigation.  Some  of  the  legal  authorities,  in  order 
to  limit  his  power,  advised  that  land  should  not  be  transferable  for 
debt,  that  a  mortgage  upon  it  should  not  outlast  the  life  of  the 
mortgagee  without  official  sanction,  and  that  so  much  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  as  represents  the  cost  of  cultivation  should  be 
exempt  from  attachment.  It  was  found,  however,  on  careful  inquiry 
in  this  province,  that  the  actual  transfers  had  not  been  in  excess  of  a 
natural  and  healthy  process,  and  that  the  total  number  of  suits  for 
debt  against  the  agricultural  class  was  one  in  125  annually,  which  is 
below  the  average  of  England.  By  a  return  for  1874-5,  carefully 
collated  by  the  Financial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Egerton,  now  the  able 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  it  appears  that  only  one  landowner  out  of 
540  had  parted  with  his  land,  that  the  proportion  sold  for  debt  was 
less  than  two  acres  per  square  mile  of  the  cultivated  area,  most  of 
which  was  bought  by  agriculturists,  not  professional  money-lenders, 
the  average  price  was  twenty-seven  years'  purchase  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  assessment,  and  the  greatest  number  of  sales  took  place  in  the 
most  prosperous  districts.  Only  one  acre  in  fifty  was  found  to  be 
mortgaged,  and  five-sixths  of  the  land  so  mortgaged  remained  in 
possession  of  the  borrower.  Acting  on  these  facts,  a  public  meeting 
representing  the  landowners  and  their  creditors,  and  the  public 
generally,  recommended  that  no  further  restraint  should  be  placed  on 
sale  or  transfer  of  land  than  would  prevent  fraud  or  undue  advantage, 
and  that  any  legal  prohibition  against  usurious  rates  of  interest  would 
affect  both  borrower  and  lender  injuriously,  and  diminish  the  market 
value  of  land  ;  the  fear  being  that  the  measures  contemplated  would 
tend  to  keep  land  in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  paupers. 

In  the  museum  at  Lahore  may  be  seen  specimens  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  province.  Grolcl  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
sands  of  the  Indus.  Lead  and  iron  exist,  but  no  coal,  only  lignite. 
For  clothing  cotton  and  silk  are  produced,  and  for  food  every  variety  of 
corn.  Oil,  sugar,  tobacco,  are  also  largely  cultivated. 
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Umritsur,  with  its  golden  temple  and  fine  country,  was  our 
first  halt  on  leaving  Lahore.  Here  again  were  complaints  of  the 
waterlogging  of  the  land,  consequent  on  the  embankments  from  the 
Baree  Doab  Canal. 

The  European  officers  have  much  influence,  and  would  gladly  use 
it  in  protecting  the  people,  but  they  are  too  generally  moved  about 
so  much  from  one  station  to  another,  or  so  closely  confined  to  office 
work,  that  they  have  not  time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  stations.  Their  representatives,  the  tahsildars,  or  native  col- 
lectors, if  they  cannot  get  the  revenue  otherwise,  will  in  extreme 
cases  sell  up  every  head  of  stock  and  every  bushel  of  corn,  and  even 
the  very  beams  of  the  man's  house,  and  put  him  into  confinement  for 
two  or  three  days.  Such  powers,  they  say,  are  in  many  cases  indis- 
pensable to  obtain  payment. 

On  the  25th  of  November  we  left  Umritsur  and  proceeded  to  Kap- 
poortulla,  a  native  State  in  the  hands  of  a  little  Rajah  of  six,  who  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  British  resident.  The  child  Rajah  lives 
in  a  house  apart,  going  to  his  mother,  the  Ranee,  every  night.  The 
resident  lives  at  the  Rajah's  palace,  a  very  handsome  house,  with 
busts  in  the  hall,  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  and  Lord  Canning, 
and  pictures  in  the  drawing-room,  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
by  Sant,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Montgomery.  A  force  of  500  infantry, 
with  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  being  sent  by  this  State  to  the  front, 
and  we  were  invited  to  inspect  them.  The  resident  here,  who  has 
been  a  settlement  officer  and  is  familiar  with  our  system,  finds  the 
rate  of  Government  assessment  on  the  land  half  as  much  again  as 
ours,  while  sales  of  property  under  mortgage  are  very  few.  The 
Government  keep  the  bunyias  more  in  order  than  we  do.  The 
higher  revenue  officers,  having  smaller  districts,  know  the  headmen 
of  all  their  villages  better.  It  is  only  in  this  respect  that  he  would 
change  anything  in  our  management  for  theirs ;  but  this  better  know- 
ledge of  the  headmen,  if  possessed  by  our  European  officers,  would 
give  them  a  clearer  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  people. 

Crossing  the  plain  some  miles  beyond  the  camp,  I  found  much  of 
it  rendered  barren  by  the  rhe,  or  salt  efflorescence,  generally  ascribed 
to  canal  irrigation  ;  but,  as  there  are  no  canals  in  this  State,  it  cannot 
arise  from  that  cause  here.  The  mud  houses  in  the  first  village  we 
came  to  had  been  to  a  large  extent  melted  by  the  late  heavy  floods  of  this 
season,  many  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
people  were  busy  rebuilding  their  dwellings,  which  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  in  British  territory.  The  people  looked  exactly 
the  same — their  average  holdings,  six  to  seven  acres.  The  only  crop 
which  received  ho  injury  from  the  flood  was  the  sugar-cane,  which,  so 
long  as  it  can  keep  its  head  above  water,  remains  uninjured  by  it. 
Near  the  city  the  land  is  richly  cultivated,  and  lets  as  high  as  4L 
an  acre.  The  principal  minister,  a  native,  who  accompanied  us  in 
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our  ride,  was  minutely  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  their  modes  of  cultivation. 

In  the  evening  we  left  for  Jallundar,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Koorkee,  where  we  were  very  kindly  received  by  Major  Brandreth, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  college  for  engineers  here,  which,  with  the 
Government  workshops,  we  visited  in  the  afternoon.  I  here  got 
my  first  view  of  the  Himalayas,  with  a  grand  snow-clad  peak  22,000 
feet  high  topping  the  rest  of  the  vast  wall  that  shuts  in  the  great 
Indian  plain.  There  is  between  us  and  the  high  range  a  lower 
range  of  hills,  but  they  scarcely  seem  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  mighty  ridge  beyond.  The  great  plain  seems  a  dead  level,  shut 
in  by  the  mountains,  from  which  it  has  in  long  course  of  ages 
gradually  crumbled  down.  As  the  sun  set  the,  nearer  hills  had  a 
rosy  hue,  and  the  distant  snowy  mountain -peaks  shone  out  sharp 
against  the  sky. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  trip  to  Hurdwar,  which  is  the  first 
point  where  the  Granges  leaves  the  hills  and  enters  the  plains. 
The  river  is  here  embanked  along  its  various  streams  and  all  collected 
to  one  point,  where,  according  to  its  fulness,  the  necessary  volume  is 
passed  into  the  canal  and  the  rest  left  to  run  away  in  its  natural 
course.  At  this  time  (November)  and  for  the  next  five  months  nine- 
tenths  of  its  waters  are  taken  into  the  canal.  When  the  rains  set  in, 
and  the  snow  begins  to  melt  on  the  high  mountains,  one-tenth  will 
be  sufficient.  The  canal  is  a  stupendous  work,  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  desiring  to  protect  its  passive  subjects  from  famine.  The  prin- 
ciple of  it  is  to  lift  part  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges  from  its  natural  bed 
and  run  it  by  an  artificial  channel  along  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
whence  it  can  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  adjacent  country  by 
irrigation  channels,  to  secure  the  crops  from  drought.  The  canal  is  a 
great  deep  river,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  first  twenty  miles  from  Hurdwar  it  is  passed  beloiv 
two  wide  beds  of  torrents,  through  one,  and  over  a  fourth,  all  with 
extraordinary  engineering  skill.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  Proby 
Cautley,  an  artillery  officer  with  a  great  genius  for  engineering,  and 
is  a  monument  of  his  talent.  It  carries  the  water  for  260  miles 
through  the  rich  Doab,  or  flat  country  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna.  The  snow-melted  water  is  60°  in  summer  when  the  air  is 
110°,  and  this  coldness  of  the  water  is  at  that  season  sometimes 
injurious  to  the  crops. 

Near  Hurdwar,  which  is  the  holy  place  to  which  all  Hindus  en- 
deavour to  make  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime  by  them- 
selves or  proxies,  we  met  many  of  them  returning,  carrying  a 
bottle  of  ^  the  water  of  the  holy  river.  We  rode  on  elephants 
through  the  town.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  high,  broad  flight 
of  stone  steps  down  which  the  pilgrims  go  to  bathe,  the  huge  animals 
stood  still  for  a  little,  while  we  looked  down  upon  the  scene.  To  my 
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astonishment  they  then  in  single  file  slowly  descended  the  steps,  and 
walked  into  the  river  among  the  bathers,  and  the  sacred  fish  which 
swim  in  swarms  at  this  point.  No  one  seemed  surprised.  We  crossed 
a  little  arm  of  the  stream,  or  rather  a  bay,  and  ascended  some  steep 
and  broken  ground,  which  the  sagacious  creatures  managed  without 
difficulty.  As  we  looked  down  from  the  height  to  which  we  had  then 
reached,  a  dead  man  was  seen  floating  past  on  the  broad  stream. 
On  reaching  the  higher  dam  we  returned  by  boat,  and  were  rowed 
swiftly  down  the  stream,  passing  the  temples  on  the  river-front, 
from  which  they  looked  much  finer  than  from  behind.  But  the 
reality  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pictures  one  sees  ;  for  really 
the  temples  are  mean-looking  and  all  out  of  repair.  The  grandeur 
is  in  the  great  river  and  the  gap  in  the  mountains  through  which  it 
passes  out,  and  in  the  profound  distance  towards  the  great  Himalayan 
chain  whence  it  comes. 

The  engineering  college  at  Roorkee  has  three  classes — the  first 
for  the  higher  branch  of  engineering,  the  second  for  secondary  work, 
and  the  third  for  mechanical  operations.  The  numbers  now  admitted 
are  restricted,  as  there  is  not  employment  for  the  men  who  could  be 
turned  out  both  here  and  at  Cooper's  Hill.  The  workshops,  under 
Mr.  Campbell,  make  all  kinds  of  articles  for  Government  use — mili- 
tary and  engineering  tools,  agricultural  implements,  hand-pumps, 
sugar-mills,  machinery  of  various  kinds.  He  finds  native  labour,  at 
any  work  except  farm  work,  as  dear  as  European.  The  people  have  no 
liking  for  piece-work,  at  which  they  might  earn  higher  pay.  They 
say  that  hard  work  makes  them  ill ;  and  what  advantage  is  it  to  earn 
more  than  suffices  for  the  day  ?  When  they  quarrel,  which  they  often 
do,  they  don't  fight,  but  they  damage  each  other's  work  and  make 
charges  against  each  other,  the  truth  being  difficult  to  elicit.  I  was 
informed  by  the  magistrate  of  the  cantonment,  a  military  officer  who 
has  been  many  years  in  the  country,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  are 
mere  squabbles,  that  might  be  much  better  settled  at  home  than  by 
dragging  people  for  miles,  and  detaining  them  for  days  at  a  court  of 
justice.  The  people  are  like  children,  constantly  squabbling,  and 
they  go  to  law,  get  up  false  evidence,  and  do  all  sorts  of  tricks  for 
mutual  annoyance,  which  our  courts  facilitate  and  the  pleaders 
encourage.  A  punchayet,  or  native  court,  he  thinks,  composed  of  a 
headman  from  each  adjoining  five  villages,  meeting  once  a  week  at 
each  village  in  succession,  could  settle  all  petty  cases  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  present  litigation. 

JAMES  CAIRD. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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THE  REPRESENTATION   OF  MINORITIES.1 


THOSE  who  call  themselves  by  the  most  honourable  name  of  Radicals, 
may  fairly  be  challenged  to  show  that  they  have  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  go  to  the  roots  of  things.  No  labour  ought  to  daunt  them 
in  the  search  of  truth  ;  no  prejudice  should  be  allowed  to  hinder  its 
reception;  no  alarm  at  the  convictions  to  which  they  are  drawn 
should  make  them  recoil  from  their  conclusions.  Now  those  who 
inquire  in  this  spirit  must  occasionally  have  asked  themselves  this 
question — what  is  the  end  to  which  they  are  straining  in  promoting 
the  reform  of  any  electoral  system  ?  V>That  is  the  object  of  govern- 
ment ?  What  are  the  things  they  desire  the  Government  to  do  ? 
As  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  modes  of  electing  the  governing 
body  of  the  kingdom,  we  must  know  the  use  this  governing  body 
should  serve.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  have  precise  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  reconstructing  the  forms  of  electing  any 
governing  authority,  we  must  have  some  precise  idea  as  to  what 
that  authority  should  do.  Of  course,  if  you  make  a  tool,  you  must 
have  respect  to  the  end  for  which  that  tool  is  designed.  This  is 
the  workmanlike  method  of  procedure,  but  in  order  to  be  workman- 
like we  must  not  only  have  respect  to  the  ends  we  are  striving  after, 
but  also  to  the  conditions  subject  to  which  we  work.  We  have  in- 
herited much  from  the  past,  and  we  have  a  present  to  sustain  as  well 
as  a  future  to  bring  about.  We  must  try  to  measure  as  accurately 
as  we  can  the  forces  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  we  must  live 
now  in  order  to  live  hereafter.  To  be  long-sighted  but  patient, 
sober  and  yet  persistent,  is  what  we  should  desire  to  be  if  we  would 
do  wise,  fruitful,  and  enduring  work. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  governmental  machinery  ?  I  some- 
times put  it  to  myself  in  this  way.  In  this  nation  of  ours  there  are 
born  day  by  day  a  great  number  of  children.  Those  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  have  certain  interests  and  rights.  The  law  pro- 
tects them.  The  law  punishes  any  neglect  of  them.  The  law  insists 
upon  proper  provision  being  made  for  their  sustenance — in  the  first 
place,  by  their  parents,  and,  if  these  are  unable  to  render  it.  then  the 
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law  provides  the  means  by  which  sustenance  will  be  supplied.  As 
these  children  grow  up  they  have  to  be  educated,  arid  the  law  takes 
no  little  interest  in  their  education.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree 
there  are  provided  the  means  of  education — primary  education,  inter- 
mediate education,  higher  education.  So  far  as  the  law  takes  note 
of  these  things,  it  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
government  to  take  care  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
born  in  these  children  should  be  developed,  so  that,  when  they  come 
to  maturity,  they  shall  be  active  and  useful  parts  of  the  nation — 
that  their  best  faculties  should  be  drawn  out  in  the  best  way,  so  that 
the  best  services  may  be  given  to  the  nation.  Then  after  a  time 
some  will  enter  into  trades,  others  into  professions,  and  thus  we  come 
to  deal  with  questions  of  technical  education  and  professional  educa- 
tion, which  no  government  wholly  neglects.  Most  of  the  children 
that  come  to  maturity  get  married,  and  the  Legislature  has  to  deal 
with  the  principles  of  the  marriage  laws,  principles  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  regulating  the  relations  between  men  and  women,  and 
in  governing  the  way  in  which  the  children,  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  shall  be  educated  and  reared.  Finally,  the  nation  at  large, 
being  an  assembly  of  human  beings  of  certain  powers  and  degrees  of 
intelligence,  has  relations  to  other  nations,  to  the  whole  family  of 
mankind ;  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  will,  the  representative  and  master  of  its  forces  in 
dealing  with  other  nations.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  ask  myself  what 
is  the  end  and  purpose  of  government,  I  should  say  it  is  to  do  this — 
to  enable  those  faculties,  which  hour  by  hour  come  into  existence,  to 
be  developed  in  the  best  possible  way,  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use,  so  that  each  member  may  do  his  part,  and  that  the 
nation  as  a  whole  may  do  its  best,  first  by  itself  and  again  in  rela- 
tion with  the  other  nations  and  races  in  the  world.  Government 
exists  to  promote  the  free  and  noble  development  of  the  industrial, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation.  This  is  partially 
recognised  in  the  expression  of  the  first  Napoleon,  but  the  open 
career  for  talent  is  properly  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  mce 
rather  than  of  the  individual.  Association  in  the  community  is 
indeed  part  of  the  development  of  the  individual,  who  leads  an  im- 
perfect life  unless  he  is  thus  built  into  the  frame  of  the  whole. 

In  this  picture  of  the  scope  of  government  you  have  no  distinc- 
tion put  before  you  of  classes,  nor  indeed  of  sexes.  Each  person 
is  interested  in  the  result.  Each  person  is  affected  by  the  form  of 
government  you  may  choose  to  establish ;  and  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able and  even  just  that  each  person  shall  have  some  influence  in 
deciding  the  form  of  government.  The  first  conclusion  which  is 
forced  upon  us  by  this  analysis  is  that,  whatever  else  is  done,  the 
ultimate  form  of  government  should  be  determined  by  the  resultant 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  should  be  the  outcome  of 
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the  national  mind.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  the  inhabitants  are  not 
free ;  they  are  not  self-governed.  To  secure  this,  the  governing 
authority  should  be  in  its  origin  popular  :  the  sovereignty  should  be 
national. 

This,  however,  carries  us  a  very  little  way.  An  autocratic  power 
may  rule  by  the  popular  voice.  There  is  a  very  energetic  school 
among  us,  advanced  Liberals  I  may  say,  who  have  great  command  of 
popular  sympathies,  who  yet  hold  that  representative  government  is 
a  mistake.  They  admit  that  the  nation  at  large — that  the  electorate, 
whatever  that  may  be  in  a  nation — should  determine  what  should  be 
the  government  of  the  nation ;  but  they  hold  it  a  great  mistake  to 
set  this  electorate  to  work  to  choose  members  of  any  representative 
body^which  should  itself  govern  the  nation.  Their  reason  is  that  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  should  be  taken  into  account  by  its  rulers,  and  also  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  on  which  the  government  should  be  conducted  ; 
and  being  thus  ignorant  of  facts  and  principles  it  cannot  be  but  that, 
in  selecting  persons  to  represent  them  in  a  governing  assembly,  the 
persons  they  select  shall  represent  their  ignorance.  Moreover,  a 
governing  assembly  so  constructed  is  slow  in  action ;  it  impedes  the 
rule  of  a  just  and  wise  governor,  and  on  the  whole  had  better  be 
dispensed  with.  And  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
form  of  government  is  the  election  of  some  one  person  in  whom  the 
electors  have  unlimited  confidence.  Find  out  the  ablest  man,  and 
make  him  the  governor  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
which  sanctions  this  reasoning,  but  it  has  been  more  systematically 
urged  by  the  followers  of  M.  Comte.  It  is  rather  a  concession,  I  think, 
on  their  part,  that  they  allow  that  the  supreme  governor  should  be 
chosen  by  the  electorate.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  those  who  could 
not  be  trusted  to  select  several  may  be  trusted  to  select  a  single  ruler ; 
but  this  logical  inconsistency  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  this  fact, 
that  these  reasoners  are  aware  that  the  electors  in  a  free  nation  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  ruled  except  by  somebody  to  whose  power  they  had 
at  least  consented.  You  must  have  that  consent ;  but  they  think 
that  when  the  nation  has  once  consented  to  any  person  ruling  over 
them  they  may  relinquish  all  further  authority  and  allow  him  to 
exercise  uncontrolled  power.  I  think  that  this  is  impossible.  If  the 
people  are  so  powerful  that  you  must  consult  them  in  selecting  a 
governor,  they  will  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  his  rule  if  they  do  not 
approve  of  it.  One  power  is  as  great  as  the  other,  and  they  will 
employ  it  if  they  see  the  authority  they  have  sanctioned  misused. 
But  this  is  not  a  mere  question  of  theory.  The  controlling  power 
of  imperial  France  was  vested  in  a  person  elected  on  this  principle. 
The  Emperor  was  chosen,  so  to  speak,  by  the  French  nation,  to  rule 
in  their  name.  All  power  was  practically  entrusted  to  him.  But 
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there  came  a  time  when  he  acted  in  such  violation  of  the  interests  of 
the  French  people  that  the  nation  rose  and  deposed  him,  and  drove 
him  away.  That  is  the  end  that  will  always  come,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  decisive  argument  against  this  principle.  There  is  also  the  difficulty 
about  electing  a  successor  to  the  supreme  ruler  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
difficulty  as  to  fixing  the  term,  if  for  life  or  any  shorter  term,  of  this 
autocratic  governor.  But  there  are  other  reasons  against  this  scheme 
even  if  those  which  I  have  mentioned  were  got  over.  I  think  a  nation 
would  be  unwise  if  in  its  own  choice  it  selected  a  person  to  be  blindly 
followed.  The  man  might  change,  and  they  might  make  a  mistake, 
and  for  both  of  these  reasons  the  adoption  of  the  principle  under 
discussion  would  be  wholly  imprudent.  I  may  therefore  put  it  by  and 
proceed  to  another  suggestion  which  deserves  some  investigation. 

Here  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  question  of  qualification  of 
electors.  I  don't  intend  to  go  into  what  the  qualification  of 
electors  should  be.  That  would  occupy  a  great  time  to  discuss 
properly.  We  will  presume  that  some  persons  have  been  chosen  by 
some  process  to  be  depositaries  of  the  power  of  election.  I  don't 
propose  to  enter  at  all  into  the  question  whether  the  qualifications 
now  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  right  or  should  be 
enlarged.  Of  course  I  have  my  opinions  about  that,  as  everybody 
has.  Let  us  assume  that  to  a  particular  body  power  is  given  of 
electing  a  governor,  and  let  us  consider  how  that  body  should  proceed 
to  the  election.  There  is  a  plan  which  was  adopted  in  one  of  our 
colonies  to  which  attention  may  be  directed.  In  that  case  it  was 
decided,  not  that  a  single  person  should  be  selected  to  govern,  but 
that  a  body  of  persons  should  be  selected,  but  that  this  body  should 
be  elected  by  all  the  electors  of  the  colony  fused  into  one  con- 
stituency. That  was  adopted  in  South  Australia  some  years  ago. 
In  South  Australia  the  boundaries  of  constituencies  were  effaced,  and 
the  majority  of  the  colony  elected  a  governing  body  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  persons.  They  were  voted  for  by  all  the  electors,  and  the  forty 
or  fifty  who  gained  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were  elected.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  machinery  were  properly  worked  the  majority 
would  get  all  the  representatives  for  their  party.  In  the  case  of  a 
local  poor  law  election  you  have,  as  your  chairman  has  said,  the 
whole  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  one  party,  or,  at  all  events, 
so  chosen  that  large  minorities  are  altogether  excluded.  The  South 
Australian  law  allowed  the  governing  body  of  the  whole  colony  to 
be  elected  so  as  to  exclude  altogether  the  representation  of  the 
minority.  What  are  the  objections  to  that  plan  which  may  be  called 
the  final  outcome  of  elections  by  a  majority  ?  I  think  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  this  objection.  You  cannot  trust  any  exclusive  party 
to  act  with  justice  to  those  who  are  wholly  in  their  power,  and  whose 
cause  cannot  be  pleaded  before  them.  If  the  minority  have  not  some 
one  to  speak  up  for  their  feelings  and  desires,  the  majority  will  act  with 
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injustice  towards  them ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  any  set  purpose  to 
"be  unjust  as  from  the  natural  incapacity  of  men  to  understand  the 
•wrongs  of  their  neighbours.  This  is  the  case  whether  we  consider 
the  action  of  employers  towards  workmen  or  of  workmen  towards 
employers ;  of  men  towards  women ;  and,  if  women  were  the  rulers 
to  the  exclusion  of  men,  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  much  the  same  of 
women  towards  men.  No  party  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  justice  to 
an  excluded  party.  No  one  possesses  the  intelligence  and  imagination 
necessary  before  he  can  put  himself  in  the  position  of  another  so  as 
to  understand  what  the  other  wants.  As  the  old  proverb  says,  '  No 
one  knows  how  the  shoe  pinches  except  him  who  wears  it.'  A  man 
who  wore  sandals  could  not  very  well  understand  the  wants  of  the 
man  who  wore  shoes.  There  would,  again,  be  no  living  connection 
between  the  ruling  body  and  the  excluded  body.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  excluded  minority  and  the  ruling  majority.  If 
men  obtain  no  share  in  the  representation  which  constitutes  the 
authority  of  a  country,  their  political  energies  die  away  and  disap- 
pear. They  have  faculties  and  political  feelings,  but  they  assume  a 
rudimentary  character,  they  become  unenergetic,  and  so  their  energies 
entirely  pass  away. 

But  again,  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  presented,  you  would,  after 
the  first  issue  at  all  events,  have  no  security  that  even  the  decision 
of  that  elected  representative  body  would  correspond  to  the  desire  of 
the  electors.  Now  that  seems  so  strange  that  I  desire  you  to  consider 
it.  In  any  question,  arising  after  the  first,  you  would  have  divisions 
among  the  elected  representatives,  and  of  course  the  majority  of 
them  would  rule;  but  the  majority  of  that  body  need  not  corre- 
spond, and  frequently  would  not  correspond,  to  the  majority  of  the 
original  electors.  It  would  only  correspond  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  elected  them,  and  the  majority  of  a  majority  need  not  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  Suppose  there  were  900 
persons  who  had  to  elect  15  representatives,  and  the  900  were  divided 
into  two  parties  of  600  and  300,  so  that  you  see  the  party  of  600 
would  have  an  overwhelming  majority.  Now,  if  the  election  were  to 
be  proceeded  with  in  the  fashion  I  have  described,  the  600  would  get 
the  whole  15  to  be  their  representatives.  On  a  division,  say  of  the 
15,  10  voted  one  way  and  5  another.  You  would  be  apt  to  say  that  the 
opinion  of  the  10  must  correspond  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  900.  It  is  the  opinion  of  2  to  1  out  of  the  15,  therefore  it  is  the 
opinion  of  2  to  1  out  of  the  900.  But  look  at  it  again.  The  15 
were  elected  by  the  600.  The  300  had  nothing-  to  do  with  the 
•choice  of  them,  and  if  the  divisions  of  the  15  corresponded  to 
divisions  of  the  600,  the  1 0  would  represent  400  and  the  5  would 
represent  200.  So  that  the  ultimate  vote  of  10  would  represent  the 
opinion  of  400  out  of  the  majority  party  of  600 — 400,  that  is  to  say, 
VOL.  VI.— No.  29.  "  L 
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out  of  the  total  electorate  of  900 — not  representing  the  majority  of 
the  original  electors. 

I  shall  have  to  turn  to  this  again — to  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  elected  body  which  itself  is  elected  by  a  majority 
need  not  correspond,  and  often  would  not  correspond,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  real  majority  of  the  electors  themselves.  I  need  not  dwell  any 
long'er  on  the  plan  which  South  Australia  tried  and  abandoned.  But 
there  is  a  form  of  election  of  representatives  which  is  exceedingly 
taking  in  theory,  and  which  has  been  proposed  by  many  persons  of 
great  authority  amongst  us,  and  that  is  that  the  persons  who  are 
electors  shall  be  divided  into  equal  numbers ;  that  the  area  of  the 
country  shall  be  divided  into  districts  approximately  equal  in 
respect  of  electoral  inhabitants,  and  that  eacli  district  shall  return 
one  member  to  the  governing  body.  It  is  held  that  in  this  way  you 
will  secure  a  real  representation  of  the  electorate  that  can  be  depended 
upon.  Let  me  show  you  to  what  numerous  objections  this  is  open.  In 
the  first  place  it  might  result  in  the  total  exclusion  of  the  minority- 
Let  me  revert  to  the  example  of  the  900  called  upon  to  elect  15, 
where  the  900  voters  are  divided  into  two  parties  numbering  600 
and  300  respectively.  If  this  division  of  parties  was  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  area  under  contemplation,  the  electors  in  each  district 
would  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1 ,  and  the  more  numerous  party 
would  engross  all  the  15  representatives;  and  yet  we  could  never 
know  whether,  upon  a  division  among  them,  the  majority  of  these  15 
corresponded  to  a  majority  of  the  original  900.  All  the  other  evils 
I  have  described  as  consequent  upon  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
minority  would  also  be  present. 

Let  me  point  to  some  practical  illustrations  of  these  truths. 
Birmingham,  as  you  know,  is  divided  into  wards ;  and,  Liberals  being 
in  a  majority  in  each  ward,  all  the  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
with  one  doubtful  exception,  are  Liberals.  In  such  a  case  we  run  the 
risk  of  injustice  being  ignorantly  done  to  the  unrepresented;  we 
condemn  to  atrophy  and  extinction  the  political  energies  of  the 
minority ;  we  throw  away  the  use  of  such  practical  talents  as  they 
may  possess ;  and,  after  all,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  obtain,  upon  a 
division  of  opinion  in  the  Town  Council,  a  reflex  of  the  division 
of  opinion  among  the  electorate  on  the  same  question.  Turn  to 
another  example  on  a  larger  scale.  Those  who  follow  with  sympa- 
thetic interest  the  fortunes  of  the  great  French  nation  watch  with 
anxiety  the  trial  through  which  France  is  now  passing.2  The 
Assembly  is  composed  of  a  large  majority  of  Liberals,  elected  by 
districts  approximately  equal,  by  a  majority  in  each  district.  Now 
there  is  a  question  in  dispute  in  this  Assembly  as  to  whether  steps 
should  not  be  taken  to  move  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Govern  - 

1  Now  happily  past,  but  the  example  in  the  text  illustrates  similar  trials  con- 
stantly recurring  and  not  always  overcome. 
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ment,  and  such  a  motion  may  possibly  be  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  present  Assembly;  but  there  is  no  kind  of  security  that  that  proposal 
would  be  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  French  nation.  Here  you 
have  a  Liberal  majority  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  French  people, 
and  a  majority  of  that  Liberal  majority  possibly  in  favour  of  the  im- 
peachment, but  if  you  went  to  the  nation  you  would  find  a  majority 
against  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  majority  election  in  equal 
districts  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  correct  representation  of  the 
French  nation — your  representative  body  does  not  reflect  the  will  of 
the  electoral  body.  There  is  another  case  which  will  come  home  to 
you  more  even  than  that.  Suppose  that  you  have  to  select  a 
candidate  for  Parliamentary  honours,  and  you  divide  your  con- 
stituency into  districts,  and  elect  certain  members  who  together  will 
form  a  committee  in  order  to  select  your  candidate.  Your  com- 
mittee will  decide  finally,  by  a  certain  majority,  on  a  particular 
man.  It  does  not  follow  that  that  conclusion  of  theirs  would  have  been 
the  conclusion  of  the  original  electors.  That  is  to  say,  though  the 
committee  may  be  selected  by  a  majority  in  each  district,  and 
though  the  majority  may,  after  voting  for  several  candidates,  decide 
in  favour  of  a  particular  candidate,  yet  that  majority  of  a  majority 
may  not  represent  the  majority  of  the  original  body.  Suppose,  for 
example,  9,000  electors  choose  300  representatives.  If  6,000  voted 
for  the  300,  it  would  be  said  that  they  were  chosen  by  a  very  large 
majority,  and  if  200  out  of  the  300  preferred  one  candidate,  it  would 
be  said  that  that  candidate  evidently  represented  the  popular  choice, 
and  yet  the  voices  in  his  favour  could  not  be  reckoned  at  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  6.000  that  elected  the  300 — of  no  more,  that  is  to 
say,  than  4,000  out  of  the  original  9,000.  The  primary  object  of  a 
representative  body — that  of  collecting  and  expressing  the  will  of 
the  persons  represented  by  the  body — is  thus  lost. 

But  you  may  have  another  result.  You  may,  by  this  method  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  election  of  a  re- 
presentative body,  the  balance  of  whose  judgment  is  constantly  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the  elected.  I  will  explain 
that.  Suppose  you  had  1,000  people  who  were  to  elect  ten  repre- 
sentatives, and  these  1,000,  being  scattered  over  the  country,  were 
collected  into  districts  of  100  apiece,  and  each  district  had  one  re- 
presentative. Suppose  each  district  was  divided  into  two  political 
parties  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  allusions  applicable  to  the  present  day, 
let  us  use  Dean  Swift's  nomenclature,  and  speak  of  one  party  as  the 
Big  Endians,  and  of  the  other  as  the  Little  Endians.  The  Big 
Endians  have  600  and  the  Little  Endians  400,  and  they  have  to  elect 
ten  representatives  between  them.  If  the  600  and  400  are  equally 
diffused,  you  would  have  sixty  and  forty  in  each  district,  and  each 
district  would  be  represented  by  a  Big  Endian  with  the  result  of  a 
representative  body  consisting  of  ten  Big  Endians.  But  they  are  not 

L  2 
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always  equally  diffused,  and  you  might  diffuse  them  so  that  the  Little 
Endians,  though  they  have  only  400,  should  get  the  majority  out  of 
the  ten.  Take  fifty-five  Little  Endians  and  put  them  in  one  district, 
fifty-five  more  in  a  second,  and  so  on  in  seven  districts.  Seven  times 
fifty-five  gives  you  385,  so  that  you  have  not  used  up  the  400  yet, 
and  still  they  would  necessarily  be  in  a  majority  in  seven  of  the 
districts,  because  in  these  the  Big  Endians  there  would  compose  a 
minority  of  forty-five  only.  In  the  other  three  districts  the  Big 
Endians  would  be  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  ten 
districts  the  strength  might  be  thus  diffused : — In  seven  districts, 
fifty-five  Little  Endians,  385  ;  in  three  districts,  five  Little  Endians, 
15:  total  400.  In  three  districts,  ninety-five  Big  Endians;  in 
seven  districts  forty-five  Big  Endians:  total  600.  In  the  seven 
districts  with  forty-five  Big  Endians,  you  will  have  the  Little  Endians 
with  fifty-five  triumphant,  but  in  the  other  three  districts  you  will 
have  the  Big  Endians  congested,  so  that,  though  they  are  in  a  large 
majority  on  the  whole,  they  are  in  a  minority  in  the  representation, 
even  at  the  first  trial. 

What  I  have  thus  suggested  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  danger.  I 
once  took  the  trouble  to  add  up  what  happened  in  the  election  of  1868 
in  Lancashire ;  and  the  illustration  is  useful,  because  there  was  a  contest 
there  in  every  division  of  the  county.  Now  that  was  the  election  which 
gave  Mr.  Gladstone  such  a  majority.  In  Lancashire  in  1868,  there 
were  twenty-two  Conservative  members  elected  against  eleven  Liberals, 
and  yet,  if  you  add  up  the  votes  given,  you  will  find  that  while  104,000 
votes  were  given  for  Liberal  members,  only  102,000  votes  were  given 
to  the  Conservatives.  There  was  an  absolutely  larger  number  of  votes 
given  to  the  Liberal  members,  who  were  eleven,  than  to  the  Conserva- 
tives, who  were  twenty-two.  This  was  not  because  the  districts  were 
unequal  in  size.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  crush  of 
Liberals  in  Manchester  and  one  or  two  other  big  districts  of  that  kind, 
while  in  the  county-divisions  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  the  Conser- 
vatives being  in  just  a  sufficient  majority.  In  this  way  the  Conservative 
force  was  economised,  and,  though  they  were  in  a  minority  in  the  whole 
county,  they  returned  two  representatives  to  every  one  Liberal  repre- 
sentative. Now,  if  we  had  this  country  divided  into  electoral  districts, 
there  is  some  probability  that  this  phenomenon  would  be  constantly 
presented.  In  the  counties  the  Conservatives  are  in  a  majority,  but  not 
a  large  majority ;  but  in  the  whole  country  you  generally  find  them  in 
a  minority;  and  yet  this  Conservative  minority  might  elect  a  majority 
of  representatives  simply  because  the  distribution  of  voters  favoured 
them  more  than  the  other  side.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  the 
actual  division  of  forces  among  the  electorate  at  a  general  election, 
because  so  many  seats  are  uncontested  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but 
this  county  of  Lancaster  was  very  valuable  as  an  illustration,  and  there 
the  result  was  as  I  have  shown.  You  will  see  that  tins  system  of  elec- 
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toral  districts  would  fail  to  secure  a  real  reflection  of  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  The  result  might  be  as  in  Birmingham,  where  the  minority 
is  absolutely  excluded,  or  the  result  might  be  as  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  minority  obtains  mucli  more  than  its  share — where  it  has  two  to 
one  of  representatives  against  the  actual  majority.  Between  these 
two  you  may  conceive  anything  to  happen.  You  have  nothing  to 
show  that  the  will  and  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  electors 
shall  prevail  in  the  elected  body. 

Let  me  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  other  side.  Suppose  that  the 
representation  of  minorities  universally  prevailed.  The  idea  of  the 
representation  of  minorities  is  this:  that  if  you  have  got  one  thousand 
electors  to  elect  ten  representatives,  any  hundred  of  the  thousand 
might  combine  together  to  vote  for  one  of  the  ten,  and  if  they 
combined  you  might  get  the  whole  thousand  electors  represented  in 
your  ten,  each  hundred  getting  a  representative.  So  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  the  forces  might  be  so  distributed  that  each  group 
will  be  collected  together,  and  vote  for  a  particular  man,  sending 
him  to  represent  them.  If  that  could  be  realised,  you  would  secure 
the  first  object  of  the  representative  principle :  you  would  get  the 
representation  of  the  whole.  The  elected  body  would  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  life  of  the  electing  body.  It  would  be  the  electing 
body  itself  in  miniature.  As  the  people  in  the  country  would  com- 
bine, so  the  elected  representatives  would  combine,  representing  every 
determination  of  the  original  body.  You  have,  therefore,  under  this 
principle  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  an  assured  result  — 
namely,  the  security  that  in  the  body  elected  there  will  be  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  persons  who  elected  them.  I  must  pass  on  to  some 
other  considerations.  I  claim  for  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  minorities  this  virtue,  that  it  gives  you  an  assembly  at  all  times 
accurately  representing  the  opinions  of  the  electors.  To  go  back  for 
a  moment  to  the  case  of  the  nine  hundred  who  had  to  elect  fifteen. 
If  each  sixty  had  their  member  in  the  fifteen,  every  division 
among  the  fifteen  would  represent  a  corresponding  division  of  the 
electorate.  If,  for  example,  it  was  found  upon  some  issue  that 
eight  voted  one  way  and  seven  the  other,  you  would  be  entitled  to 
presume  that  this  answered  to  a  division  of  eight  times  sixty 
against  seven  times  sixty,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty;  the  elected  body  always  corresponding  to  the  body 
outside. 

This  is  only  the  first  reason,  though  it  is  one  of  great  importance, 
why  this  system  should  be  preferred.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  on  the  character  of  the  representatives  chosen  ?  And 
again  what  is  the  effect  on  the  electors  themselves  ?  How  are  th« 
men  chosen  under  the  present  majority  system  ?  It  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  to  get  a  candidate  ;  you  have  some  experience  of  that  here. 
How  shall  you  get  hold  of  a  proper  candidate  ?  Under  the  old  plan, 
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now  becoming  discredited,  there  was  usually  some  select  committee, 
who  had  interviews  with  certain  people,  tested  them,  and  then  came 
to  a  conclusion  to  run  one  for  the  constituency.  Under  the  new  plan 
you  have  election-committees  of  hundreds  by  which  you  intend  to 
make  a  selection.  We  don't  know  what  will  be  the  principle  of 
action  of  these  committees.  Under  the  old  plan  the  primary  object 
was  generally  this :  '  We  must  have  a  man  to  keep  the  party  together. 
We  want  a  man  who  will  not  lose  the  support  of  any  section  of  the 
party.'  This  last  was  the  great  point  held  in  view.  You  must  keep 
the  party  together ;  therefore  your  candidate  must  have  in  him 
nothing  that  will  drive  away  any  members  of  the  party  from  adher- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  few.  In  order  to  do  that  you  must  have  a 
man  who  will  offend  nobody — who  will  be  free  from  all  tendency  to 
kick  over  the  traces  ;  whether  in  thought  or  in  action,  he  must  keep 
well  within  the  party  lines.  If  he  will  vote  steadily  and  pledge  him- 
self to  support  the  leader  for  the  time  being,  he  has  the  best  chance 
of  success.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  mass  of  members  have  been 
chosen,  and  candidates  have  always  been  obliged  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
The  first  duty  of  a  candidate  is  to  be  prudent — not  to  offend  any- 
body— to  subdue  his  mind  as  far  as  possible  to  the  lowest  level 
compatible  with  any  life  at  all,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
prejudices  of  any  section  at  all.  That  is  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
majority  of  any  constituency.  The  result  is  to  produce  a  candidate 
with  the  gift  of  mediocrity.  You  would  not  find  a  majority  of  your 
constituency  to  go  together  for  a  man  who  is  pronounced  in  his 
opinions,  or  in  his  character,  or  in  the  force  of  his  thought ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  strongest  man  has  to  be  put  aside  in  order  that  the 
moderate  man  may  be  run,  because  the  moderate  man  has  the  best 
chance  of  winning.  If  this  is  anything  like  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  facts,  the  result  must  be  a  degradation  of  the  character  of 
your  candidates,  and  of  your  electoral  body.  If  you  get  indifferent 
materials  to  work  with,  you  cannot  do  good  work ;  and  if  you  send 
into  the  Legislature  such  men  as  I  have  described,  you  will  not 
make  a  brilliant  assembly  out  of  them. 

But  the  evil  goes  further  than  that.  Having  brought  down  in 
this  way  the  temper  and  mind  of  candidates,  you  produce  a  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  the  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the  movement 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  You  will  find  that  from  the  candidates 
the  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  cohesion  of  unknown  masses  passes 
on  until  the  leaders  themselves  are  affected  with  the  same  dependence 
upon  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
having  leaders  inspiring  and  instructing  their  followers,  you  will  have 
leaders  waiting  on  the  swaying  hither  and  thither  of  the  people, 
waiting  for  the  movement  of  the  masses.  That  is  the  experience  in 
the  colonies,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  it  a  complaint  that  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  affected  and  is  being 
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changed  for  the  worse ;  and  I  am  afraid,  unless  something  is  done, 
that  when  those  people  have  passed  away  who  were  bred  in  an 
earlier  time  when  there  was  an  aristocratic  government  with  at  least 
one  of  the  virtues  of  aristocratic  government — great  independence 
and  even  haughtiness  of  mind — unless  something  is  done  to  meet  this 
vice  of  democratic  government,  the  representation  of  majorities,  you 
will  get  an  assembly  subdued  to  commonplace  without  any  power 
within  it  to  elevate  it  above  commonplace. 

As  your  assembly  is  so  your  people  will  be.  The  greatest  political 
instrument  of  education  in  England  is,  after  all,  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  newspapers  are  very  great,  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  greater 
than  the  newspapers.  Subjects  come  to  be  broached  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  questions  are  discussed  there  before  the  newspapers  of  great 
and  world- wide  circulation  venture  to  touch  them  ;  and  upon  the  talk 
and  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  newspapers  hang.  But  if 
the  House  of  Commons  is  lethargic  and  has  no  power  to  originate 
ideas,  it  will  not  be  able  to  communicate  ideas  to  the  people  outside, 
and  you  will  have  a  House  of  Commons  not  below  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  below  the  level  of  the  better  part  of  the  people,  and  thus 
become  an  object  rather  of  disesteem  than  veneration — not  a  living, 
energetic  force,  but  rather  a  dead  weight — not  enlightening  the  nation, 
not  raising  it  up  at  all,  but  lowering  it.  If  you  go  again  to  the  other 
side,  to  that  representation  of  minorities  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
compare  the  result  of  the  working  of  that  system,  you  will  find  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  You  will  have  a  real  and  not  an  artificial  democracy. 
According  to  the  idea  of  this  system  any  adequate  number  could  join 
together,  select  their  man,  and  send  him  in.  It  follows  that  if  there 
arose  a  political  thinker  in  the  country,  men  would  come  together 
throughout  the  country  and  return  him.  Men  would  gather  round  him 
and  send  him  in,  and  you  would  thus  have  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  elements  of  life,  strengthening  and  vivifying  the  whole ; 
instead  of  making  mediocrity  a  condition  without  which  nobody  could 
enter,  you  would  have  life  and  energy  secured  in  the  return  of  able 
men ;  and  of  course  if  you  got  candidates  thus  independent  you  would 
change  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  would  operate  upon  the  people 
outside. 

Now  as  to  one  other  merit  of  this  system.  If  you  could  get  it 
into  operation,  you  would  at  once  get  all  the  persons  in  the  electorate 
represented  in  the  elected  body,  because  there  would  be  none  outside 
who  would  not  have  a  representative  inside.  Under  the  present 
system  many  of  those  outside,  having  no  representative  inside,  have  no 
living  connection  with  the  governing  body  of  their  country.  If  a  person 
outside  has  a  living  connection  with  those  inside — if  he  can  always 
say,  ( I  voted  for  that  man  ' — he  will  keep  his  eye  on  what  is  going 
on  inside  ;  he  feels  he  has  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Every 
one  can  understand  what  an  astonishing  effect  it  has  on  the  interest 
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we  take  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  we  have  a  relation  inside.  If 
this  interest  was  extended  to  all — if,  as  I  have  said,  every  man  could 
feel  that  he  had  some  one  there  for  whom  he  voted,  who  was  his  man 
— then,  to  use  expressive  words,  every  one  would  feel  he  was  '  built 
in  '  to  the  State.  The  House  of  Commons  would  be  vivified,  and  the 
nation  with  it,  and  all  would  make  up  one  living  existence  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  simply  the  consummation.  Instead  of 
having  a  half- dead-alive  country,  you  would  have  a  living,  growing 
country — you  would  have  fresh  and  vigorous  life  bursting  forth  on  all 
sides  throughout  the  country.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  a  Chamber 
thus  representative  would  be  a  Chamber  of  larger  information,  of 
broader  sympathies,  and  of  wider  range  of  aim  than  any  we  can  now 
possess  ;  that,  being  truly  representative,  all  classes  would  find  their 
representation  in  it ;  and  that  your  Legislature  would  be  fitted  to 
realise  that  Radical  idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  its  being  I 
placed  before  you  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks. 

I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  some  objections  against  this  system. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  one  radical  fault.  It  is  said  what  you  propose 
to  do  is  to  reform  the  political  life  of  the  country.  What  you  are 
going  to  do  is  to  recast  the  machinery  of  the  country.  What  con- 
nection can  there  be  between  the  machinery  and  the  life  of  the 
nation,  so  that  by  simply  altering  the  modes  of  election  you  will  get 
an  altered  character  of  the  people  elected  ?  That  seems  very  philo- 
sophical, but  I  think  it  is  grounded  on  a  very  short-sighted  view  of 
the  facts.  Supposing  there  was  a  child  swathed  up,  as  children  used 
to  be  bound  up,  with  clothes  and  bandages,  and  the  doctor  came  to  the 
child  who  was  ailing,  the  first  thing  the  doctor  would  do  would  be  to 
direct  that  the  bandages  be  taken  off,  so  that  the  limbs  might  have 
full  play.  The  nurse  objects,  and  comments  on  the  folly  of  the 
doctor  in  thinking  to  strengthen  the  life  of  the  child  by  dealing  with 
its  outer  wrappings.  '  The  innards  are  wrong,  and  how  can  they  be- 
made  better  by  undoing  bandages  ? '  But  though  the  '  innards '  may 
be  wrong,  we  know  that  those  bandages  are  the  things  which  restrain 
and  prevent  the  life,  and  prevent  the  child's  powers  having  full  play. 
In  a  similar  way  many  forms  have  been  selected  for  bringing  the  life 
of  the  country  into  the  House  of  Commons — coercive  forms,  which 
cripple  the  energy  of  the  country,  and  do  not  allow  its  life  free  play, 
but  reduce  it  to  the  ailing,  half-dead-alive  condition  which  we  see  to 
prevail.  The  essence  of  the  proposal  I  have  set  forth  is  to  let  the  vital 
forces  of  the  nation  have  full  action.  It  is  a  proposal  for  freedom.  It 
asks  that  the  free  political  energies  of  the  people  may  flow  through  free 
avenues  into  the  Legislature.  Whatever  forces  are  outside,  let  them 
come  in.  You  drive  them  together  now  into  particular  channels, 
and  only  those  which  can  be  squeezed  through  particular  vents  are 
allowed  to  come  in.  Let  us  return  to  nature  and  freedom.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  the  system  we  have  that  we  call  it  natural,  although 
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it  is  in  the  highest  degree  artificial ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  reject 
as  artificial  what  is  in  truth  most  simple  and  natural. 

Then  it  is  said  the  proposed  new  system  would  altogether  break 
down  because  it  would  give  such  a  predominance  to  crotchets.  Some 
men  would  be  sent  to  support  the  Permissive  Bill,  others  to  support 
Women's  Suffrage,  others  to  support  this  scheme  and  that ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  composed  of  men  of  single  ideas, 
instead  of  members  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation. 
You  would  find,  it  is  said,  each  member  devoted  to  some  trivial 
object  of  his  own.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  experience  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shows  that  men  who  have  taken  up  what  are 
called  crotchets  are  given  up  to  those  things  alone.  I  believe  that 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  whose  names  are  associated 
with  particular  measures  are  also  the  most  energetic  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  such  a  member.  He  is, 
beyond  dispute,  hard-working  all  round,  and  no  question  arises  to 
which  he  does  not  give  full  consideration  and  assistance.  So  I 
believe  of  all  others  associated  with  particular  measures.  They  are 
among  the  most  active  in  mind  and  spirit  in  Parliament,  and  their 
energies  are  not  confined  to  the  special  questions  they  have  under 
their  care.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  gives  itself 
too  much  up  to  talk  instead  of  work,  and  this  vice  would  be 
aggravated.  To  this  I  say  that  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  talk.  It  is  Parliament,  and  the  very  word  means  a 
place  of  talk.  The  object  and  end  of  the  House  is  to  bring  together 
talk,  to  give  it  form  and  shape,  to  put  opinion  against  opinion,  and 
thus  to  produce  an  outcome  of  policy  determining  the  action  of  the 
Government  and  the  course  of  legislation.  Once  more,  it  is  said 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  local  feeling  under  this  system.  There 
would  be  no  more  loss  of  local  feeling  than  the  people  living  in 
localities  wished  to  lose.  If  people  are  so  animated  with  a  local 
feeling  that  they  must  vote  for  one  man  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
they  would  have  perfect  liberty  so  to  do.  You  give  them  power  to 
join  with  those  who  are  allied  with  them  in  feeling  and  thought, 
instead  of  with  those  who  live  next  door ;  but  you  don't  force  them 
to  go  afield,  and  wherever  local  wants  demanded  local  representation 
they  would  be  sure  to  secure  it.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  movement 
of  legislation  would  be  slower.  I  don't  believe  that  it  would  be  slower. 
What  the  persons  who  make  this  objection  say  is  this :  '  You  frequently 
get  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  exaggerates  the 
majority  out  of  doors.  You  thus  get  considerable  swing  and  impetus, 
and  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  a  majority  which,  though  exagge- 
rated, represents  what  the  country  wants  done.'  That  may  happen  for 
a  time,  but  I  believe  you  will  find  it  more  than  paid  for.  If  you 
conceive  the  House  of  Commons  elected  under  influences  of  an 
exciting  character,  such  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
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— elected  to  perform  a  certain  work,  and  going  on  to  do  more  work 
than  it  was  set  to  perform,  work  as  to  which  the  nation  has  not  seen 
its  way-— then  a  reaction  is  excited  which  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  progress  stolen  during  the  time  of  its  energy.  Steady, 
progressive  movement  is  safer  and,  on  the  whole,  quicker  than 
jerky  impulses.  Moreover,  the  power  of  influencing  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  indefinitely  increased. 

One  great  result  that  would  arise  from  the  reform  I  advocate 
would  be  disintegration  of  part}*.  Parties  would  not  cling  together 
so  closely  as  Conservatives  and  Liberals  do  now.  Amongst  Conser- 
vatives you  would  find  differences  of  opinion  as  also  amongst  Liberals, 
and  you  would  more  freely  detach  men,  one  by  one,  from  any  majority. 
At  present  scarcely  any  member  of  a  party  ever  dares  desert  it ;  but 
if  a  man  had  not  to  depend  for  his  seat  on  mere  party  cohesion  within 
a  limited  area — if  he  knew  that  his  independence  would  bring  sup- 
port from  a  wider  range — you  would  have  more, freedom  of  thought, 
and  there  would  be  more  room  for  conversion  than  you  now  have. 
Not  that  men  are  not  converted  now.  Many  are  converted  in  their 
minds,  but  they  do  not  change  their  votes. 

I  must  go  on  to  refer  briefly  to  other  objections.  There  are 
people  who  say  the  representation  of  minorities  is  advocated  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  power  of  a  democracy,  but  as  soon  as  any  de- 
mocracy acquired  power  it  would  sweep  all  guarantees  away  and 
settle  itself  under  that  form  which  it  liked  best.  This  objection  is 
founded  on  a  wrong  reading  of  human  nature  and  of  history.  What 
these  reasoners  have  in  their  mind  is  the  instability  of  such  guaran- 
tees as  were  contained  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Relief  Act.  That  Act 
gave  rights  which  ought  to  have  been  conceded  long  before,  but 
some  were  still  withheld,  and  guarantees  were  taken  that  the  rights 
given  should  not  be  used  to  acquire  those  that  were  withheld,  so  that 
the  boon  should  not  be  made  complete.  A  settlement  like  this  could 
not  stand,  and  has  not  endured.  It  is  true  that  the  partial  remedy 
of  injustice  will  never  be  valid  so  long  as  you  keep  remnants  of  in- 
justice unredressed.  If  you  partially  remedy  injustice,  the  rest  must 
come.  If,  however,  the  settlement  you  make  rests  upon  justice,  you 
are  working  on  a  different  platform.  Let  the  conviction  be  once 
instilled  into  the  popular  mind  that  minorities  should  be  represented 
in  their  proportion,  and  their  representation  will  never  be  disturbed. 
There  would  be  no  thought  of  disturbing  that  wrhich  had  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Every  majority  is  made  up  of  many  minorities,  and  each  of  these 
would  defend  the  system  which  safeguarded  all  in  turn.  I 
think,  under  election  such  as  I  describe,  that  real  democracy 
would  be  brought  out.  You  would  get  the  real  will  and  mind 
of  the  electors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  the  force  which  formerly  prevailed — namely,  the  force  of  the 
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majority  of  a  majority — would  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

It  is  said  that  '  this  is  a  long  way  off.  Is  it  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss a  thing  so  far  distant  in  the  future  ? '  Next  week  Mr.  Hare  will 
come  before  you,  explaining  to  you  what  is  the  machinery  by  which 
this  idea  can  be  realised — an  idea  under  which  any  adequate  number 
of  persons,  wherever  they  be  found,  might  combine  together  and  get 
a  representative.  Mr.  Hare  was  the  first  person  who  developed  that 
idea,  and  I  have  wished  that  he  was  here  to-night  so  as  to  go  before 
me  rather  than  come  after  me.  I  confess  to  you  that  the  realisation 
of  his  scheme  as  he  sees  it  is  a  longish  way  off.  I  don't  expect  we 
shall  live  to  see  it  realised,  but  the  thing  is  a  good  aim  to  work  for, 
and  we  may  realise  some  of  it  even  in  our  own  time.  If  it  may 
come  in  the  distant  future,  and  if  we  can  do  something  which  will 
help  to  bring  it  about — if  we  can  take  the  first  step  to  the  distant 
goal — we  should  not  be  discouraged  because  we  shall  not  see  the  end. 
If  we  were  only  to  give  our  energies  to  something  we  may  live  to  see 
finished,  our  energies  would  be  feeble  and  would  be  ill-bestowed. 
We  must  work  for  the  future  if  we  are  to  do  anything  good. 

Now  we  are  going  to  work  for  the  future.  We  have  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  representation  of  minorities  in  School 
Boards  by  means  of  the  cumulative  vote.  In  a  very  few  years  we 
shall  have  a  Eeform  Bill  which  will  increase  the  number  of  electors,  and 
take  away  the  representatives  from  some  of  the  smaller  constituencies 
and  bestow  them  elsewhere.  If  we  have  the  right  idea  in  our  minds 
as  to  what  we  should  pursue,  we  can  control  these  imminent  changes 
in  a  way  to  help  to  promote  the  representation  of  minorities  in 
Parliament.  We  can  help  it  by  taking  care  that  these  seats  taken 
away  from  the  smaller  constituencies  shall  be  given  to  the  bigger 
constituencies,  and  that  those  bigger  constituencies  shall  not  be  sub- 
divided, but  shall  return  a  certain  number  of  members,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  or  even  nine,  and  that  within  them  the  cumulative  vote 
or  some  equivalent  method  shall  be  brought  into  play,  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  representation  of  minorities  within  these  constituencies. 

The  reform  thus  proposed  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 'accomplish,  and 
if  that  experiment  succeeded,  as  I  believe  it  would  succeed,  we  might 
very  soon  follow  it  up  with  further  steps  in  the  same  direction.  We 
might  conceive  of  this  action:  where  you  have  two  populous  constituen- 
cies side  by  side,  represented  by  a  certain  number  of  members  apiece, 
you  might  lift  up  the  barriers  separating  them  and  fuse  them  into  one, 
making  it  receive  the  cumulative  vote,  go  that  this  principle  might  be 
at  work  in  the  amalgamated  constituencies.  Instead  of  South wark  and 
Greenwich  with  their  present  division  and  allotment  of  members,  you 
might  have  one  division  only — one  district  with  an  adequate  number 
of  members.  A  certain  quota  of  the  electors  would  then  be  able  to 
return  their  man,  and  you  would  acquire  a  power  of  representing 
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minorities  of  the  greatest  potency  and  value.  If  that  succeeded,  you 
might  go  on  until  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  metropolis  was  one 
district  returning  a  certain  number  of  members,  the  minorities  within 
this  transpontine  constituency  having  their  own  representatives ;  and 
in  this  way,  step  by  step  and  bit  by  bit,  you  would  go  on  extending 
the  system  until  by-and-by  you  might  even  get  Mr.  Hare's  system 
in  its  entirety  adopted.  We  shall  not  proceed  too  fast.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  desire  to  go  faster  than  experience  warranted,  but  I  am 
satisfied  each  step  would  educate  the  people  and  prepare  them — nay, 
make  them  eager — for  more  steps  in  the  same  direction.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  School  Boards,  and  has 
been  found  good.  Try  it  on  a  limited  scale  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
Proceed  according  to  the  strictest  method  of  scientific  experiment. 
Test  every  stage  as  you  advance.  Make  every  foothold  sure.  The 
end  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  we  have  something  to  aim  at,  and 
we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  labouring  for  that  which  is  full 
of  promise  because  it  will  not  be  given  to  us  to  see  the  end  for  which 
we  are  working. 

LEONARD  COURTNEY. 
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GENERIC  IMAGES. 


IN  the  pre-scientific  stage  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
prevalent  notions  of  phenomena  are  mainly  founded  on  general  im- 
pressions. But  when  that  stage  is  passed,  and  the  phenomena  are 
submitted  to  measurement  and  numbering,  very  many  of  the  notions 
that  were  derived  from  general  impressions  are  discovered  to  be 
wrong,  even  absurdly  so.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  such  matters 
as  astrology  and  alchemy,  but  of  those  also  with  which  most 
persons  are  acquainted.  Think  of  the  nonsense  spoken  every 
day  about  signs  of  coming  weather,  in  connection,  for  example, 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  firmly  believed  in  by  many 
respectable  people.  Think  of  the  ideas  about  chance,  held  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  probabilities.  Think 
of  the  notions  entertained  on  heredity  before  the  days  of  Darwin. 
Think  of  the  ridiculous  nostrums  that  have  been  prescribed  for 
common  ailments  by  gifted  and  experienced  practitioners,  the  merits 
of  which  have  been  also  vaunted  by  the  invalids  who  tried  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  more  detail  in  illustration  of  the  fallacies 
of  popular  generalisations.  The  list  of  them  is  endless ;  they  are  to 
be  abundantly  found,  as  already  observed,  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, before  it  has  been  seized  in  the  firm  and  sure  grasp  of  processes 
that  depend  upon  exact  measurement  and  number.  That  popular 
notions  are  habitually  incorrect  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  my 
purpose  in  this  memoir  is  to  explain  one  cause  of  their  incorrectness. 
I  propose  to  call  attention  to  an  error  in  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  whenever  it  blends  memories  together,  and  to  show  why  the 
brain  is  a  faulty  apparatus  for  elaborating  general  impressions.  I 
shall  argue  that  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  its  necessarily  falla- 
cious results,  except  by  picking  them  to  pieces,  and  going  back  to 
the  facts  whence  the  general  impressions  were  derived,  and  by 
dealing  with  those  facts  on  true  statistical  principles.  Thus  if  we 
hear  that  some  medical  nostrum  is  highly  reputed,  or  that  some 
particular  appearance  is  an  excellent  prognostic  of  coming  weather, 
our  first  step  towards  investigating  the  truth  is  not  to  ask  whether 
the  belief  is  firmly  held,  or  of  old  standing,  or  shared  by  many,  but 
to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of  instances  and  to  sut  off  the  failures 
against  the  successes. 
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The  general  impressions  and  ideas  to  which  I  refer  guide  the 
great  majority  of  our  everyday  actions.  We  have  a  general  impression 
that  the  day  looks  rainy,  and  we  take  an  umbrella.  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  railway  carriage  with  a  person  who  looks  sociably  inclined  and 
agreeable,  and  we  accost  him  accordingly. 

In  an  infinity  of  cases  like  these,  the  opinion  on  which  we  act  has 
not  been  formed  by  any  process  of  reasoning ;  neither  has  it  been 
made  by  considering  what  similar  experiences  we  have  had,  and 
counting  their  results  on  this  side  and  on  that,  but  it  is  the  effect  of 
blending  together  a  large  number  of  similar  incidents.  These 
blended  memories  are  the  subject  of  my  present  memoir.  I 
shall  try  to  prove  that  blended  memories  are  strietly  analogous  to 
blended  pictures,  of  which  I  have  produced  many  specimens  by 
combining  actual  portraits  together;  and  I  shall  explain  the 
peculiarities  of  the  images  by  those  of  the  portraits ;  then  I 
shall  show  that  the  brain  is  incompetent  to  blend  images  in 
their  right  proportions.  My  conclusion  will  be  that  our  unreasoned 
impressions  are  of  necessity  fertile  sources  of  superstition  and  fallacy 
from  which  the  child  and  the  savage  are  never  free,  and  with  which 
all  branches  of  knowledge  are  largely  tainted  in  their  pre-scientific 
stage.  Lastly,  that  it  is  only  by  the  strict  methods  of  scientific 
inquiry,  namely  by  measurement  and  number,  that  these  fallacies  can 
be  cleared  away  and  the  truth  discovered. 

The  physiological  aspect  of  simple  and  blended  memories  is 
intelligible  enough  in  its  broad  outlines,  and  may  be  briefly  described. 
Whenever  any  group  of  brain  elements  has  been  excited  through  an 
impression  of  one  of  the  senses,  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  tender  and 
liable  to  become  again  excited,  under  the  influence  of  other  kinds  of 
stimuli.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  any  new  excitation,  the 
result  of  its  reproduction  is  to  create  an  imaginary  sense-impression, 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  first  excitation  had  been  caused  ;  and 
this  we  call  memory.  Blended  memories  must  necessarily  follow  the 
excitation  of  many  associated  groups  of  brain  elements,  under  the 
influence  of  a  stimulus  that  sets  them  simultaneously  in  action. 

Faint  memories  are  particularly  apt  to  blend  together,  and  they 
often  defy  analysis  afterwards.  We  are  shown  some  picture  of 
mountain  and  lake,  from  a  county  we  have  never  visited,  yet  it  seems 
familiar  to  us  ;  it  accords  with  what  we  have  seen  dozens  of  times  in 
Scotland  or  Switzerland  or  elsewhere,  but  our  memories  are  confused 
and  obscure,  and  we  cannot  wholly  disentangle  the  incidents  to  which 
they  relate. 

Memories  that  are  extremely  vivid  may  at  the  same  time  be  very 
mobile,  and  capable  of  blending  together.  Much  instruction  on  these 
matters  can  be  derived  from  those  who  possess  the  power  of  what 
is  called  the  visualising  faculty,  in  a  high  degree.  The  objects  of 
their  memory  are  conspicuous  images ;  they  can  retain  them  for  a 
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long  time  before  the  eye  of  their  mind,  they  can  dismiss  or  change 
them  at  will,  and  they  can,  if  they  please,  subject  them  to  careful 
examination  from  every  side.  I  do  not  know  any  faculty  that  varies 
so  much  as  this  in  different  persons.  None  can  vary  more,  because  its 
range  lies  between  perfection  and  nothingness.  It  is  sometimes  abso- 
lutely deficient,  for  there  are  persons  who  never  see  mental  images 
even  in  dreams,  and  there  are  others  who  are  said  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  seeing  them.  I  need  not  speak  of  cases  where  the  visualis- 
ing power  is  feeble,  as  they  are  common.  Many  are  like  those  to 
whom  St.  James  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  c  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass,  who  beholdeth  himself  and  goeth  his  way,  and 
straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.'  It  will  be 
more  to  my  point  to  show  how  perfect  the  visualising  faculty  some- 
times is,  at  the  same  time  that  the  images  may  be  moved  with  the 
utmost  facility  in  the  field  of  the  mind's  eye,  which  is  a  first  step 
towards  their  blending  together.  Out  of  the  many  available  instances 
I  will  only  quote  one,  and  will  choose  that  one  chiefly  because  it 
has  recently  excited  some  public  attention.  There  appeared  in  the 
Spectator,  of  December  28  last,  two  very  interesting  letters  concern- 
ing a  peculiar  form  of  visualising  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bidder, 
the  engineer,  known  in  early  life  as  the c  calculating  boy,'  and  this  gift 
is  possessed  in  a  high  though  less  degree  by  several  of  his  descendants. 
Thus  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  George  Bidder,  Q.C.,  can  mentally  multiply 
fifteen  figures  by  fifteen,  though  not  with  the  same  precision  and 
rapidity  as  his  father.  One  of  the  two  letters  is  from  Mr.  Bidder's 
friend,  Professor  Elliot,  who  writes  thus : — 

If  he  saw  or  heard  a  number,  it  seemed  permanently  photographed  in  his 
brain.  In  like  manner  he  could  study  a  complicated  diagram,  without  seeing  it, 
when  walking  and  apparently  listening  to  a  friend  talking  to  him  on  some  other 
subject.  The  diagram  stood  before  him  in  all  its  lines  and  letters. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Mr.  Greorge  Bidder,  who  writes  : — 

His  memory  was  of  a  peculiar  cast,  in  which  figures  seemed  to  stereotypo  them- 
selves without  an  effort  .  .  .  (accompanied)  by  an  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
operation.  I  speak  with  some  confidence  on  the  former  of  these  faculties,  as  I 
possess  it  to  a  considerable  extent  myself  (though  not  to  compare  with  my  father). 
Professor  Elliot  says  he  always  saw  mental  pictures  of  figures  and  geometrical 
diagrams.  I  always  do.  If  I  perform  a  sum  mentally  it  always  proceeds  in  a 
\-isible  form  in  my  mind ;  indeed,  I  can  conceive  no  other  way  possible  of  doing 
mental  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Bidder  continues  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself : — 

If  my  mind  is  engaged  solving  a  geometrical  problem  including  the  relations  of 
lines,  plans,  &c.,  I  deliberately  build  up  in  my  mind  a  figure  plane  or  solid  as  the 
case  requires ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  my  power  in  this  respect,  e.g.  if  the  problem 
includes  the  relative  positions  and  intersections  of  many  surfaces,  it  becomes  a 
painful  effort  to  grasp  them  all  simultaneously. 

All  this  shows  that  mental  impressions  of  extreme  vividness  may 
at  the  same  time  have  great  mobility  and  be  subject  to  '  an  almost 
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inconceivable  rapidity  of  operation,'  and  that  they  need  not  be  fixed 
in  the  way  that  hallucinations  often  are. 

Next  as  regards  actual  blending.     Mr.  Cf.  Bidder,  in  very  kindly 
replying  to  some  questions  that  I  put,  writes  : — 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine,  and  to  watch  mentally,  the  rotation  of  any- 
thing to  which  such  motion  is  natural,  e.g.  a  wheel,  a  crank,  &c.  In  many  such 
cases  I  incline  to  think  the  process  consists  in  calling  up  a  sort  of  typical  image 
formed  out  of  innumerable  bygone  experiences. 

This  was  Mr.  Bidder's  own  view,  quite  independent  of  any  sugges- 
tions from  myself,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  strongest  proof  that  those  who  have  vivid  memories  of  special 
objects  are  also  capable  of  blending  them,  is  found  in  the  works  of 
such  men  as  Macaulay.  I  am  assured  on  excellent  authority  that 
his  visual  memory  of  book,  page,  and  lire  was  of  the  clearest  possible 
character ;  it  was  described  to  me  as  having  been  '  spectral '  in  its 
perfect  definition.  Yet  no  one  better  than  Macaulay  had  the  power 
of  vivid  generalisation,  that  is,  of  creating  a  single  clear  image  out 
of  a  multitude  of  allied  facts.  Many  poets  and  painters  have  had 
the  visualising  faculty  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  it  is  in  the 
brains  of  poets  and  painters  generally  that  we  find  the  artistic  power 
to  reside  of  producing  pictures  that  are  not  copies  of  any  individual, 
but  represent  the  characteristics  of  large  classes.  Painters  and  poets 
create  blended  portraits  in  profusion,  and  we  who  are  not  gifted  as  they 
are,  can  nevertheless  understand  and  appreciate  their  works.  In  other 
words,  their  blended  images  are  well-defined  representations  of  what 
we  ourselves  had  already  conceived  in  a  dim  and  confused  way. 

There  seems  then  to  be  no  doubt,  from  whatever  side  we  may  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  memory — whether  from  its  material  or  its  mental 
aspect,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  visualising  faculty  be 
faint  or  vivid — that  different  special  memories  admit  with  facility  of 
being  blended  into  a  common  image.  From  blended  memories  to 
general  impressions  and  ideas  is  a  step  on  which  we  need  not  linger, 
the  latter  being  derived  from  the  former.  They  are  faint  traces  of 
them,  and  they  inherit  all  their  errors. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  formation  of  blended  images  is  an  habi- 
tual operation  of  the  mind,  whence  those  general  impressions  have 
arisen  by  which  the  great  majority  of  our  daily  actions  are  guided. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  blended  portraits,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  formation  of  blended  memories  and  the  effect  of  the 
resultant  images  ;  or  let  me  henceforth  describe  them  as  generic  por- 
traits and  generic  mental  images.  The  word  generic  presupposes  a 
genus.  The  objects  to  be  portrayed  must  all  have  many  points  of 
likeness  in  common,  and  it  is  of  especial  importance  that  characteristics 
of  a  medium  quality  should  be  much  more  common  among  them 
than  those  that  deviate  widely.  No  statistician  dreams  of  grouping 
heterogeneous  facts  in  the  same  table ;  no  more  do  I  propose  to 
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group  heterogeneous  forms  in  the  same  picture.  Statistical  averages, 
and  the  like,  are  nonsensical  productions  unless  they  apply  to  objects 
that  cluster  towards  a  common  centre ;  and  composite  pictures  are 
equally  monstrous  or  meaningless  unless  they  are  compounded  of 
objects  that  have  a  common  similarity  to  a  central  ideal  type. 

It  might  be  thought  that  blended  portraits  would  form  mere 
smudges,  and  so  they  would  if  only  a  few  specimens  of  extremely 
different  casts  of  features  were  combined,  but  in  all  groups  that  may 
be  called  generic  the  common  points  of  resemblance  are  so  numerous, 
and  medium  characteristics  are  so  much  the  most  frequent,  that  they 
predominate  in  the  result.  All  that  is  common  to  the  group 
remains  ;  all  that  is  individual  disappears. 

Generic  portraits  are  made  by  a  method  which  I  described  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  under  the  title  of  composite  portraiture.  I  showed 
that  it  was  possible  in  many  ways  to  combine  two  or  more  portraits 
into  a  single  one,  if  they  are  of  the  same  size  and  taken  in  the  same 
attitude.  I  have  produced  the  combination  by  various  optical  means, 
such  as  the  convergence  of  images  from  different  magic  lanterns  upon 
the  same  screen,  and  by  a  small  apparatus  which  is,  in  fact,  six 
cameras  in  combination,  in  which  six  different  images  may  be  simul- 
taneously viewed,  and  afterwards  thrown  upon  the  same  photographic 
plate.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  plan  I  originally  employed,  of 
throwing  carefully  adjusted  images  of  different  portraits  in  succession 
upon  the  same  portion  of  the  same  sensitised  photographic  plate.  It 
is  by  the  latter  process  that  blended  memories  are  illustrated.  In  all 
these  methods  the  general  result  is  substantially  the  same,  subject 
only  to  such  discrepancy  as  will  always  exist  between  a  photograph 
and  the  image  from  which  it  is  made.  A  composite  portrait  is  in  all 
cases  produced,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  components  co  exist. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  excellent  effect  we  can  combine  the  features 
of  persons  who  are  not  too  dissimilar  in  their  general  appearance. 
We  obtain  from  them  a  composite  portrait  that  is  identical  with  no 
one  of  the  components,  but  which  comprises  all,  each  having  its  own 
fractional  share  in  the  total  effect.  I  have  made  several  composites 
from  medals  of  historical  personages ;  such  as  from  different  coins 
bearing  the  effigy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  none  of  which  are  closely 
alike.  Thus  I  have  brought  out  the  common  features  of  all  of  them 
and  produced  what  is  presumably  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ancient 
ideal  type  than  has  ever  previously  existed.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  Stuart  Poole,  the  learned  curator  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  medals  and  gems  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  having  selected  the  best  and  most  suitable  specimens,  and  having 
procured  plaster  casts  of  them  for  me,  whence  my  photographs  were 
made.  The  portraits  on  coins  are  very  convenient  for  composites,  as 
they  are  pure  profiles.  I  have  also  various  criminal  types,  composed 
from  the  photographs  of  men  convicted  of  heinous  crimes.  They  are 
VOL.  VI.— No.  29.  M 
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instructive  as  showing  the  type  of  face  that  is  apt  to  accompany 
criminal  tendencies,  before  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  the 
features  have  become  brutalised  by  crime.  The  brands  of  Cain  are 
varied ;  therefore  the  special  expressions  of  different  criminals  do  not 
reinforce  one  another  in  the  composite,  but  disappear.  What  remain 
are  types  of  faces  on  which  some  one  of  the  many  brands  of  Cain  is 
frequently  destined  to  be  set.  I  am  particularly  struck  by  three  of 
these  types  that  were  each  deduced  from  six  or  seven  components  ; 
two  of  the  groups  are  of  men  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  crimes 
of  violence,  the  other  of  habitual  thieves.  These  three  composites 
are  as  alike  as  brothers ;  the  compound  composite  gives  a  low  class  of 
face,  but  not  one,  I  think,  that  most  persons  would  associate  with 
especial  villany.  I  have  also  two  other  composites  very  like  these 
three,  and  I  find  that  whenever  I  put  any  three  of  the  five  together, 
I  arrive  at  very  nearly  the  same  typical  face.1 

The  process  is  one  of  pictorial  statistics,  suitable  to  give  us 
generic  pictures  of  man,  such  as  Quetelet  obtained  in  outline  by  the 
ordinary  numerical  methods  of  statistics,  as  described  in  his  work  on 
Anthropometrie.  He  procured  the  measurements  of  the  limbs  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  various  ages,  and  of  the 
distances  between  such  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as  are  suffi- 
ciently defined  to  measure  from.  From  these  numerical  data  he 
calculated  and  laid  down  upon  paper  the  average  positions  of  those 
points,  and  therefrom  constructed  sketches  of  the  typical  man  at 
various  periods  of  his  growth,  like  Flaxman's  drawings  or  Ketsch's 
outlines.  By  the  process  of  composites  we  obtain  a  picture  and  not 
a  mere  outline.  It  is  blurred,  something  like  a  damp  sketch,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  blur  measures  the  variability  of  individuals  from 
the  central  typical  form. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  contribution  from  each  portrait 
when  there  is  a  multitude  of  them  is  so  small  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  might  perhaps  leave  no  trace  at  all  in  the 
generic  portrait,  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  photograph ;  consequently, 
that  the  result  may  not  be  what  it  professes,  but  is  perhaps  due 
to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  components,  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  happen  to  be  sufficiently  marked  to  create  a  decided 
impression.  I  therefore  tried  a  simple  experiment,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  that  this  objection  is  unfounded  under  even  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  so  far  as  the  photographs  are  concerned,  and,  therefore, 
a  fortiori,  as  regards  composite  results  by  purely  optical  means.  I 
contrived  a  small  apparatus  to  be  held  in  one  hand.  It  had  a 
receptacle  behind  for  sensitised  paper,  in  front  of  which  was  a  hole 
closed  by  a  shutter,  that  sprang  back  when  I  pressed  my  finger  on  a 

1  I  exhibited  many  photographic  composites  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  25th 
of  April.  Some  were  transparencies  thrown  upon  a  screen,  others  were  made  before 
the  audience  by  converging  magic  lanterns. 
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catch,  and  closed  at  the  moment  that  I  released  the  pressure.  In  the 
other  hand  I  held  a  chronograph,  in  which  the  hand  that  marked 
quarter- seconds  began  to  travel  the  instant  I  pressed  a  catch,  and 
stopped  when  I  released  it.  I  worked  these  two  instruments  simul- 
taneously, holding  one  in  each  hand.  The  chronograph  readings  gave 
me  the  sum  of  the  successive  short  periods  of  exposure  of  the  sensi- 
tised paper,  and  I  could  watch  the  length  of  each  of  them.  Thus 
provided,  I  made  several  experiments,  and  can  testify  to  the  identity 
of  the  tint  made  by  one  thousand  short  exposures  with  that  made  by 
a  single  exposure  of  the  same  length  of  time  as  all  the  thousand  put 
together.  What  differences  there  were,  lay  well  within  the  limits  of 
error  in  experimenting. 

Composite  portraits  are,  therefore,  much  more  than  averages, 
because  they  include  the  features  of  every  individual  of  whom  they 
are  composed.  They  are  the  pictorial  equivalents  of  those  elaborate 
statistical  tables  out  of  which  averages  are  deduced.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  perfect  example  than  they  afford,  of  what  the  meta- 
physicians mean  by  generalisations,  when  the  objects  generalised  are 
objects  of  vision,  and  when  they  belong  to  the'same  typical  group,  one 
important  characteristic  of  which  is  that  medium  characteristics 
should  be  far  more  frequent  than  divergent  ones.  It  is  strange  to 
notice  how  commonly  this  conception  has  been  overlooked  by  meta- 
physicians, and  how  positive  are  their  statements  that  generalisations 
are  impossible,  and  that  the  very  idea  of  them  is  absurd.  I  will 
quote  the  lucid  writing  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  this  effect,  where  he 
epitomises  the  opinions  of  other  leading  metaphysicians.  I  do  so  the 
more  readily  because  I  fully  concede  that  there  is  perfect  truth  in 
what  he  says,  when  the  objects  to  be  generalised  are  not  what  a  cautious 
statistician  would  understand  by  the  word  generic. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  says : 2 — 

Take,  for  example,  the  term  man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no  idea, 
corresponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class,  or  term.  This  is  manifestly 
impossible.  For  as  man  involves  contradictory  attributes  and  as  contradictions 
cannot  exist  in  one  representation,  an  idea  or  notion  adequate  to  man  cannot  be 
realised  in  thought.  The  class  man  includes  individuals,  male  and  female,  white  and 
black  and  copper-coloured,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  straight  and  crooked,  whole 
and  mutilated,  &c.,  and  the  notion  of  the  class  must  therefore  at  once  represent  all 
and  none  of  these.  It  is  therefore  evident,  though  the  absurdity  was  maintained 
by  Locke,  that  we  cannot  accomplish  this ;  and  this  being  impossible,  we  cannot 
represent  to  ourselves  the  class  man  by  any  equivalent  notion,  or  idea.  All  that 
•we  can  do  is  to  call  up  some  individual  image  and  [consider  it  as  representing, 
though  inadequately  representing,  the  generality.  This  we  can  easily  do,  for  as 
we  can  call  into  imagination  any  individual,  so  we  can  make  that  individual  image 
stand  for  any  or  for  every  other  which  it  resembles,  in  those  essential  points  which 
constitute  the  identity  of  the  class.  This  opinion,  which,  after  Hobbes,  has  been  in 
this  country  maintained  among  others  by  Berkeley,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Campbell, 
and  Stewart,  appears  to  me  not  only  true  but  self-evident. 

2  Lectures  ii.  297. 
M  2 
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If  Sir  W.  Hamilton  could  have  seen  and  examined  these  composite 
portraits,  and  had  borne  in  mind  the  well-known  elements  of  statistical 
science,  he  would  certainly  have  written  very  differently.  No  doubt, 
if  what  we  are  supposed  to  mean  by  the  word  man  is  to  include 
women  and  children  and  is  to  relate  only  to  their  external  features 
and  measurements,  then  the  subject  is  not  suitable  for  a  generic 
picture,  other  than  of  a  very  blurred  kind,  such  as  a  child  might  daub 
with  a  paint-brush.  If,  however,  we  take  any  one  of  the  principal  races 
of  man  and  confine  our  portraiture  to  adult  males,  or  adult  females, 
or  to  children  whose  ages  lie  between  moderate  limits,  we  ought  to 
produce  a  good  generic  representation. 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  quite  understood  that,  although  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  chiefly  confine  my  remarks  to  visual  representations,  they 
are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  all  the  senses. 

A  generic  image  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  generic 
portrait  stamped  on  the  brain  by  the  successive  impressions  made  by 
its  component  images.  Professor  Huxley,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
the  apt  phrase,  has  expressed  himself  to  a  similar  effect  in  his  recent 
Life  of  Hume,  p.  95.  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  from  a  strictly  physio- 
logical side  this  explanation  is  considered  to  be  the  true  one,  by  so 
high  an  authority,  and  that  he  has,  quite  independently  of  myself, 
adopted  a  view  which  I  also  entertained  and  had  hinted  at  in  my  first 
description  of  composite  portraiture,  though  there  was  not  occasion 
at  that  time  to  write  more  explicitly  about  it. 

When  I  am  adjusting  portraits  to  make  a  composite,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  adjustment  is  being  effected,  I  always  experience  a 
quick  sense  of  satisfaction  curiously  analogous  to  that  which  is  felt 
on  the  first  recognition  of  a  doubtful  likeness  of  any  kind.  I  have 
the  same  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  existence  of  a  puzzle  which 
I  cannot  make  out,  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  the  puzzle  is 
on  the  point  of  being  solved.  In  the  next  instant  coalescence  takes 
place  between  what  is  seen  and  what  was  recollected.  I  am  as  sure 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  on  such  grounds  as  these,  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween catching  the  coincidence  of  two  similar  portraits  when  optically 
superposed,  and  that  of  the  coincidence  of  a  visible  object  with  a  past 
impression  or  with  a  pre-existent  general  idea,  is  true  and  not  meta- 
phorical only. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  note  the  first  appearance  of  a  generic 
image  and  to  watch  the  way  in  which  the  mind  carves  images  out  of 
the  medley  of  its  available  material.  It  cannot  grasp  an  image  of 
any  complexity  unless  the  elements  of  which  it  consists  form  a  con- 
gruous composition,  that  is  to  say,  one  whose  parts  are  connected  by 
such  easy  lines  of  association  that  the  mind  runs  rapidly  over  the  whole 
of  it,  and  takes  it  all  in  by  what  seems  to  be  a  single  glance. 
Generic  images  begin,  at  least  according  to  my  own  experience,  by 
being  exceedingly  imperfect  and  vague  because  they  are  very  com- 
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prehensive.  Then  limitations  commence,  each  of  which  is  the  cause 
of  a  more  distinct  picture  being  formed,  and  so  the  mind  runs  first 
through  genera,  then  through  species,  continually  seeking  more 
congruity  and  clearer  definition,  but  at  each  step  with  a  loss  of  com- 
prehensiveness. If  allowed  to  do  so,  it  descends  to  individuals.  Let 
us,  as  an  example,  call  up  a  generic  image  of  a  clergyman  preach- 
ing. I  first  see  a  pulpit  of  somewhat  undefined  height,  with  a  vague 
figure  in  it.  This  figure  becomes  white,  in  a  surplice  ;  a  competing 
figure  in  a  black  ground  temporarily  yielding  place.  Then  I  see 
various  accessories  suitable  to  the  surplice,  such  as  Grothic  architecture, 
Ritualistic  decorations,  and  the  like.  After  this  the  interiors  of 
particular  churches  begin  to  present  themselves,  but  as  I  wish  to 
confine  my  thoughts  to  generalities,  I  refuse  to  dwell  upon  single 
cases.  While  waiting  for  some  new  general  idea  to  suggest  itself,  I 
have  the  consciousness  of  there  being  many  competing  images  strug- 
gling to  appear,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  therefore 
restrain  instead  of  reinforcing  one  another.  At  length  the  black- 
robed  figure  suddenly  reappears ;  on  viewing  which,  the  accessories 
assume  an  appropriate  character,  and  the  mind  wanders  among  a 
variety  of  these,  as  it  had  previously  done  among  the  others.  In 
the  course  of  the  degradation  of  highly  generalised  pictures  to  in- 
dividual ones,  many  generic  representations  are  sure  to  appear  which 
are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  are  not  complete  pictures.  Whenever 
the  mind  has  halted  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  the  image  more  com- 
prehensive without  injuring  its  congruity,  the  dead-lock  is  relieved  by 
the  sudden  obliteration  of  a  large  part  of  it,  leaving  a  vacancy  which  is 
filled  by  some  one  of  the  competing  associations  overcoming  the  others, 
and  presenting  itself  within  the  narrow  field  of  view  of  our  full  con- 
sciousness and  attention. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  idea  that  has  been  most  frequently  dwelt  upon  will  have  left  the 
deepest  impression  on  the  brain,  and  will  have  precedence.  Thus,  in 
making  a  drawing  of  a  pendulum  in  the  act  of  swinging,  we  should 
always  represent  it  at  one  or  other  side  of  its  excursion,  when  it  delays, 
stops  for  an  instant,  and  returns.  We  see  it  longer  in  either  of  those 
extreme  positions  than  in  any  of  the  intermediate  ones.  Similarly, 
we  draw  a  man  walking,  or  otherwise  in  motion,  in  the  attitude  where 
there  is  a  momentary  change  of  direction,  and  consequently  more  or 
less  of  rest  at  or  about  that  position.  It  is  different  when  the  move- 
ment is  continuous  ;  the  wheel  of  a  moving  carriage  is  drawn  in  a 
blur,  with,  however,  numerous  radial  streaks,  showing,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  attentive  observation  is  never  continuous,  but  acts  in  rapid 
pulses,  so  that  the  revolving  wheel  is  seen  in  many  momentary 
positions.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  this  way,  to  measure  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  throbs  of  close  attention.  If  a  wheel  revolves 
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rapidly,  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  its  motion,  and  its  spokes  form  an 
apparently  equable  shade. 

In  my  memoir,  read  about  a  year  ago  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  on  composite  portraits,  I  used  a  phrase,  which  I  wrote  with 
a  little  misgiving,  which  I  have  since  quoted,  and  which  I  wish  now 
to  amend.  I  desired  briefly  to  convey  the  idea  that  composite  por- 
traits were  in  a  true  sense  generalisations  and  analogous  to  the  images 
stamped  on  the  brain,  as  already  described,  and  I  used  these  words : 
'  A  composite  portrait  represents  the  picture  that  could  rise  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  an  individual  who  had  the  gift  of  pictorial  imagina- 
tion in  an  exalted  degree.' 

The  question  we  have  now  to  answer  is  this  : — 

If  a  person  gifted  with  the  visualising  power  in  perfection  should 
pose  his  eye  in  the  place  of  the  object-glass  of  the  camera,  would  the 
generic  image  in  his  brain  be  identical  with  the  photographic  com- 
posite ?  (I  am  assuming,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  photograph 
gives  a  true  rendering  of  any  optical  image,  which,  in  strictness,  it 
does  not.)  Suppose  a  succession  of  many  different  pictures  are  to  be 
displayed,  each  for  the  same  brief  period,  and  if  a  single  other  picture 
is  displayed  fifty  times  in  succession,  or  for  fifty  times  as  long,  would 
its  share  in  the  generic  image  be  fifty  times  as  large  as  that  of  any 
of  the  others,  or  if  not,  what  would  its  share  be  ? 

The  reply  is,  that  both  in  the  photographic  composite  and  in  the 
processes  of  numerical  statistics,  its  effect  would  be  exactly  fifty  times 
as  great,  but  in  mental  imagery  this  would  certainly  not  be  the  case, 
and  therein  lies  a  fertile  source  of  error  in  our  general  impressions. 
I  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  subject,  which  are  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  worth  recording,  but  I  may  say  that  at 
present  I  see  nothing  in  the  results  incompatible  with  the  very 
reasonable  supposition  that  the  relation  between  the  varying  periods 
of  exposure  and  the  strength  of  the  corresponding  mental  impression 
follows  the  law  of  Weber.  This  law  is  founded  in  the  fact  that  the 
more  highly  our  senses  are  stimulated,  the  more  is  their  dis- 
criminative power  blunted.  Thus  a  double  number  of  candles  does 
not  double  the  apparent  illumination  ;  it  only  increases  it  by  a  certain 
amount,  which  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  be  added  to  that  of  another  single  candle,  or  the  light  of  a 
1,000  candles  be  added  to  that  of  another  1,000  candles.  The  law  is 
true  of  all  the  senses.  The  difference  of  noise  made  by  dropping  one 
shilling  or  two  shillings  on  a  table,  is  not  always  distinguished  by 
the  ear,  neither  is  that  of  discharging  one  or  two  38-ton  guns  from 
the  turret  of  the  same  ironclad  ship,  as  was  shown  in  evidence  con- 
cerning the  recent  frightful  accident  on  board  the  '  Thunderer.'  That 
is  to  say,  the  same  increment  of  noise  may  be  produced  by  the  fall  of 
a  shilling  on  a  table,  in  the  one  case,  as  by  a  38-ton  gun  in  the 
other. 
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Let  me  take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  that  one  effect  of 
Weber's  law  is  that  a  true  composite  never  appears  true,  and  is  never 
what  our  uncorrected  senses  teach  us  to  expect.  If  we  mix  a  very 
dark  grey  with  a  very  light  grey,  we  might  on  first  thoughts  expect 
that  their  mixture  would  appear  to  be  a  medium  grey,  but  Weber's  law 
tells  us  that  the  eye  judges  differently,  and  we  find,  in  trying  the  ex- 
periment, that  the  mixture  is  brighter  than  we  had  expected.3  Of 
course,  we  could  learn  by  much  practice  to  correct  the  judgment  of 
our  senses,  but  it  is  only  in  rare  and  special  cases  that  we  have  the 
necessary  practice.  I  have  often  noticed  my  own  ludicrous  failures  in 
estimating  the  relative  depths  of  two  parts  of  the  same  pool  by  the 
relative  obscurity  of  the  bottom.  Maps  of  ocean  depths  are  never 
made  on  what  may  be  called  natural  scales,  but  always  on  symbolic 
ones,  in  which  consecutive  increases  of  tint,  as  judged  by  the  eye,  cor- 
respond to  successive  increases  of  depth.  According  to  Weber's  law 
(which  I  content  myself  here  with  expressing  in  its  original  and  ap- 
proximative form)  if  it  requires  a  tenfold  period  of  exposure  to  make 
a  doubly  deep  impression  on  the  mind,  it  would  require  a  hundredfold 
period  to  make  a  trebly  deep  one,  a  thousandfold  period  to  make  it 
quadruply  deep,  and  so  on.  The  one  series  follows  an  arithmetical, 
the  other  a  geometrical  progression. 

Whatever  the  true  law  may  be  that  connects  the  strength  of  the 
impression  with  the  time  that  the  object  is  before  our  eyes,  or  with 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  seen,  its  form  is  certainly  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  law  of  Weber.  Otherwise  it  would  not 
accord  with  the  fact  that  sights  on  which  we  have  not  lingered,  often 
leave  abiding  impressions,  while  the  pictures  that  hang  on  our  walls, 
before  our  eyes,  every  day  of  our  life  are  not  always  remembered  with 
vivid  distinctness.  The  effect  of  the  law,  whatever  its  precise  form 
may  be,  is  to  prevent  generic  images  from  having  the  same  definition 
and  simplicity  as  the  corresponding  photographs.  The  most  ex- 
treme elements  will  always  leave  their  traces  very  visibly  because  the 
medium  elements  are  not  present  in  sufficient  number  to  overpower 
them.  These  images  cannot  be  otherwise  than  blurred  and  sur- 

8  Weber's  law  may  be  well  illustrated  by  placing  in  a  row,  say,  five  cards,  painted 
quite  black,  each  the  size  of  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  Then  taking  a  whole  sheet  of 
white  note  paper,  tear  it  in  half  and  lay  one  half  on  card  5  so  as  to  cover  it  entirely. 
Tear  the  remaining  half  exactly  across  its  middle,  and  lay  one  half  upon  card  4  ; 
again  tear  the  remainder  in  half  and  lay  one  half  on  card  3.  Proceed  similarly  up 
to  card  1 ;  the  fragment  that  remains  is  not  wanted.  Cut  these  papers  into  shreds 
(excepting  No.  5,  which  can  be  left  as  it  is),  and  distribute  the  shreds  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  their  respective  cards.  Then  1  will  have  one  portion  of  white,  2  will 
have  two  portions,  3  will  have  four  portions,  4  will  have  eight,  and  5,  which  is  wholly 
covered  with  white,  will  have  sixteen.  The  effect  of  the  scattered  white  on  the 
cards  is  to  produce  various  greys  which  the  eye  will  judge  to  be  separated  by  equal 
intervals  of  tint.  Card  4,  which  contains  eight  portions,  has  the  medium  amount  of 
white  (eight  and  a  half  is  the  precise  medium),  but  the  eye  reckons  differently  ;  it 
places  the  medium  tint  at  card  3,  which  contains  only  four  portions  of  white. 
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rounded  by  monstrous  and  faint  imagery.  The  attention  is  unable  to 
deal  with  such  pictures,  because  when  it  is  engaged  on  one  part  of 
them  the  remainder  slips  out  of  memory.  All  parts  of  an  image 
must  be  congruous  and  well  defined  before  the  attention  can  sweep  so 
swiftly  over  the  entire  field  of  view  as  practically  to  bring  it  all  at 
once  into  sight.  If  an  image  is  incongruous  and  vague,  the  mind 
follows  the  course  already  described  when  the  illustration  was  used  of 
a  clergyman  in  a  pulpit. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  said  are  that 
composite  portraits  are  perfectly  trustworthy  when  made  by  optical 
means  and  with  proper  precautions,  and  that  photographic  composites 
are  as  correct  representations  of  these  as  photographs  ever  are  of  the 
pictures  from  which  they  are  taken.  Composite  portraits  are  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  pictorial  statistics.  Also  it  is  conceivable  that 
general  mental  images  should  sometimes  closely  resemble  these  por- 
traits except  in  one  important  respect ;  namely,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  huge  bulk  of  ordinary  facts  is  never  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Consequently  we  find  that  undue  consideration  is  inevi- 
tably given  in  generic  images  to  all  exceptional  cases.  When  the 
exceptions  in  excess  are  balanced  by  those  in  deficiency,  the  value 
of  the  average  will  not  be  affected,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency 
towards  that  result.  The  fault  that  remains  wholly  uncorrected  is 
that  the  great  prevalence  of  mediocre  instances  is  overlooked,  and  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  deviations  are  largely  over-estimated. 
The  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the  savage,  and  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  in  their  pre-scientific  stage,  is  necessarily 
towards  the  marvellous  and  the  miraculous. 

The  generic  images  that  might  arise  in  a  mind  superhumanly 
logical  and  active  would  be  subject  to  no  other  error  than  this,  but 
in  the  human  mind  it  is  not  so.  Some  of  the  images  in  every 
presumed  generic  group  are  sure  to  be  aliens  to  the  genus  and  to  have 
become  associated  to  the  rest  by  superficial  and  fallacious  resem- 
blances, such  as  common  minds  are  especially  attentive  to.  Again, 
the  number  of  pictures  that  are  blended  together  is  sure  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  whole  store  that  would  be  available  if  the  memory 
were  immeasurably  stronger  than  it  is,  and  more  ready  in  its  action. 
Knowing  also,  as  I  do,  from  considerable  experience  of  composites, 
what  monstrous  and  abortive,  productions  may  result  from  ill-sorted 
combinations  of  portraits,  and  how  much  care  in  selection  and  nicety 
of  adjustment  is  required  to  produce  the  truest  possible  generic 
image,  I  cease  to  wonder  at  the  numerous  shortcomings  in  our 
generalisations  and  at  their  absurd  and  frequent  fallacies.  The  human 
mind  is  a  most  imperfect  apparatus  for  the  elaboration  of  true 
general  ideas.  Compared  with  the  mind  of  brutes,  its  powers  are 
marvellous  ;  but  for  all  that  they  fall  vastly  short  of  perfection. 
The  criterion  of  a  perfect  mind  would  be  the  power  of  always  creating 
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vivid  images  of  a  truly  generic  kind,  deduced  from  the  whole  range  of 
its  past  experiences. 

General  impressions  are  the  faint  traces  left  by  generic  images, 
and  have  all  their  defects,  as  well  as  others  due  to  their  own  want  of 
definition.  They  are  never  to  be  trusted.  Unfortunately,  when 
general  impressions  are  of  long  standing  they  become  fixed  rules  of 
life,  and  assume  a  prescriptive  right  not  to  be  questioned.  Con- 
sequently those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  original  inquiry 
entertain  a  hatred  and  horror  of  statistics.  They  cannot  endure 
the  notion  of  submitting  their  sacred  general  impressions  to  cold- 
blooded verification.  But  it  is  the  triumph  of  scientific  men  to 
rise  superior  to  such  superstitions,  to  devise  tests  by  which  the  value 
of  beliefs  may  be  ascertained,  and  to  feel  sufficiently  masters  of 
themselves  to  discard  contemptuously  whatever  may  be  found  untrue. 

FRANCIS  G-ALTON. 
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HOW  NOT    7V  RETAIN    THE 
COLONIES. 


HOSTILE  colonial  tariffs  have  provoked  one  at  least  of  even  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  into  fresh  thoughts  of  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
Imperial  control  over  colonial  legislation.  Canada  is  the  chief 
culprit,  and  the  question  is  of  Imperial  control  over  the  freest 
colonies,  whose  governments  are  responsible  to  their  own  elected  re- 
presentative legislatures. 

Of  such  colonies  only,  I  will  consider  the  expediency,  or  practica- 
bility, of  such  increased  control,  and  the  probable  results  of  attempt- 
ing it. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  entire  control  which  all  such  British 
communities  have  over  matters  of  their  own  internal  and  local 
concern.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would  never  think  of  interference 
in  exclusively  colonial  legislation,  nor  could  the  Sovereign  constitu- 
tionally withhold  the  Koyal  assent  from  responsible  Ministers  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Parliament  passing  such  measures. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  in  theory 
transcendent,  and  extends  over  colonies  and  all  dominions  of  the 
Sovereign;  but  in  colonies  under  government  responsible  to  their 
own  representative  legislatures,  it  is  practically  never  directly  ex- 
erted at  all.  If  it  were,  it  would  reduce  constitutional  government, 
recognised  and  established  in  a  colony,  to  a  fiction,  sham,  and 
delusion,  fraught  with  mischief  alike  to  the  bastard  colony,  and  to 
the  mother  country  so  degrading  herself  abroad. 

Yet  this  is  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the  Imperial  control  over 
colonial  legislatures  proposed  by  Lord  Grey  in  his  recent  article.  He 
laments  the  abdication  of  Imperial  authority  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  colonial  administration :  he  thinks  even  self-governed  colonies 
should  be  qualified,  that  is  tutored,  before  being  allowed  their  own 
way  ;  and  he  would  look  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Imperial  Ministers 
to  check  their  ignorance,  mistakes,  and  illiberality.  He  implies  that 
whatever  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  may  be 
convinced  is  utterly  unsound  and  mischievous,  they  have  a  right  to 
forbid  to  colonies.  Yet  the  colonies  of  which  we  are  speaking  have 
as  complete  a  guarantee,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Patent  gave  to  Sir 
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Walter  Kaleigh  and  his  associates,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
and  freedom  which  their  fellow-subjects  enjoy  at  home.  Such  rights 
should  indeed  be  accompanied  with  all  the  co-ordinate  responsibili- 
ties of  free  citizenship,  especially  those  of  self-defence,  otherwise 
no  healthy  relationship  of  common  citizenship  can  exist  between  the 
c  olony  and  the  mother  country.  A  vain  assumption  of  patronage, 
such  as  is  now  proposed,  on  one  side,  would  be  submitted  to  from 
a  mean  calculation  of  profit  on  the  other;  and  no  sound  or  permanent 
connection  between  communities  so  affecting  to  be  homogeneous 
components  of  a  British  Empire  could  be  long  retained :  yet  this 
idea  of  extended  Imperial  control  is  advocated  in  the  special  view  of 
retaining  colonial  connection. 

There  are,  however,  subjects  of  legislation  which  cannot  be 
considered  of  exclusive  interest  to  any  colony,  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Empire,  or  based  on  universal  principles,  which  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  sort  of  common  law,  or  even  jus  gentium ;  or  comprised 
within  great  Imperial  statutes  and  decisions,  which  would  be  violated 
by  contrary  legislation  in  a  colony. 

Questions  of  making  war  must  by  their  nature  be  outside  Parlia- 
mentary action,  in  the  breast  of  the  Sovereign.  Parliaments  can 
only  subsequently  condemn  any  action  taken  by  Ministers,  and  refuse 
supplies.  Alas !  as  things  are,  colonial  Ministers,  responsible  to 
local  legislatures  » based  on  universal  suffrage,  make  wars  for  us,  and 
we  cannot  refuse  the  material,  men,  and  supplies. 

There  are  questions  of  universal  principle,  such  as  slavery ;  or 
of  common  domestic  intercommunity,  such  as  marriage  laws;  or 
of  general  commercial  policy,  such  as  protective  duties;  over 
all  of  which  it  is  matter  of  prudence  and  expediency,  and  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Imperial  Government,  how  far  to  exert  a  paramount 
authority. 

Lord  Grey,  of  course,  had  such  subjects  chiefly  in  his  mind, 
though  his  arguments  evinced  a  much  wider  principle  of  inter- 
ference. 

On  such  questions  even  the  freest  British  colonies  must  of  neces- 
sity be  somewhat  curtailed  of  perfect  British  freedom,  for  the  simple 
and  obvious  reason  that  the  representatives  of  widely  scattered 
communities  cannot  deal  with  them  together  in  one  assembly,  and  a 
paramount  authority  is  the  only  possible  medium  of  any  agreement 
and  common  action. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  colonial  legislation  in  matters  of 
general  concern  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Imperial  require- 
ment. First,  by  actual  Imperial  statutory  prohibition  of  any  contrary 
action  on  the  part  of  a  colonial  legislature ;  or,  secondly,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Eoyal  veto  in  the  process  of  colonial  legislation. 

The  first  was  the  mode  pursued  in  the  Australian  Constitution 
Act  of  1850  with  regard  to  differential  duties.  A  section  of  that  Act, 
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in  giving  the  power  to  levy  customs  duties,  forbad  any  differential 
imposition  of  them.  That  section  was  repealed  in  1873  by  an  Act 
brought  in  by  Lord  Kimberley,  but  not  so  as  to  relate  to  importations 
from  foreign  countries,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  thought  of 
Imperial  consent  being  ever  given  to  anything  prejudicially  affect- 
ing Imperial  treaties. 

The  second  and  more  usual  guard  against  colonial  legislation 
clashing  with  general  policy  is  by  Koyal  instructions  to  the  Governors 
of  colonies,  either  to  veto  certain  descriptions  of  Bills  involving  such 
danger,  or  to  reserve  for  the  Sovereign's  decision  at  home  such  as 
they  might  think  questionable. 

There  were  such  instructions  always  given  to  Canadian  Governors 
to  withhold  assent  from  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  but  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  they  were  consonant  with  the  Dominion  con- 
stitution, and  they  have  been  omitted. 

Both  modes  of  control  have  become  of  rarer  and  rarer  adoption, 
as  the  principles  of  English  Constitutional  government  more  fully 
develop  themselves  in  the  colonies. 

A  Return  was  made  to  Parliament,  in  1864,  of  all  the  Bills  of  North 
American  legislatures  which  had  been  lately  refused  the  Royal  Assent. 
It  went  back  to  times  of  Canadian  rebellion,  and  the  correspondence 
attached  to  it,  in  which  successive  Secretaries  of  State  explained  to 
the  Governors  their  reasons  for  such  refusals,  is  very  significant  of 
the  subsequent  advance  which  this  country  has  made  in  recognition 
of  colonial  self-government.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  in  1843,  gave 
as  his  reason  for  refusing  a  Canadian  Bill  for  discouraging  secret 
societies  that  the  Queen  would  not  allow  any  class  to  be  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Lord  Grey,  in  1853,  refused  a  Bill  for  relief  of  disbanded  loyalists 
on  the  ground  that  her  Majesty  would  not  allow  a  colonial  Act  to 
assume  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Treasury.  Sir  John  Pakington 
in  1856  refused  exemptions  from  duties  because  legislation  conferring 
exclusive  privileges  of  commerce  was  opposed  to  our  commercial 
policy.  Other  Bills  were  refused  on  the  subjects  of  coinage,  currency, 
postage,  land-grants,  abolition  of  oaths,  incorporation  of  an  Orange 
lodge,  &c.,  on  various  grounds  of  Imperial  authority. 

In  New  South  Wales,  a  Bill  to  enable  a  woman  to  obtain  divorce 
on  the  sole  ground  of  her  husband's  adultery  has  lately  been  disallowed 
for  the  reason  that  there  would  be  confusion  occasioned  throughout 
the  Empire  as  to  the  status  of  persons  divorced  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  as  to  their  offspring. 

In  Queensland  a  Bill  prohibitory  of  Chinese  immigration  has  been 
disallowed  because  in  the  East  there  are  many  Chinese  British  sub- 
jects who  would  be  likely  to  go  to  Queensland  and  would  be  aggrieved, 
and  because  the  spirit  of  our  treaties  with  China  demands  reasonable 
legislation  as  to  Chinese  immigration. 
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In  Natal  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  has  lately  been  disallowed 
because,  being  contrary  to  South  African  precedents,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  urgently  demanded  by  the  people. 

The  late  Canadian  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  creating  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  prohibiting  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  here. 
They  were  told  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  sanctioned  unless  it  pre- 
served to  the  Crown  its  rights  to  hear  the  appeals  of  all  British  sub- 
jects, if  they  should  desire  to  appeal  in  the  ultimate  resort  to  her 
Majesty  in  Council ;  and  the  Dominion  Government  gave  way,  and 
amended  the  Bill  accordingly. 

There  have  been  no  actual  refusals  of  Bills  coming  from  represen- 
tative legislatures  of  quite  recent  years.  It  is  fully  understood  that 
the  Queen  retains  the  power  of  disallowance,  but  will  now  hardly 
ever  be  advised  to  exercise  it. 

Our  old  American  colonies,  which  governed  and  defended  them- 
selves from  the  first  day  of  their  landing,  and  made  it  one  of  their 
grievances  that  British  troops  were  kept  in  their  borders  without 
their  consent,  were  subjected  to  commercial  regulations  supposed 
to  be  subservient  to  our  interests  at  home.  They  were  so  far  less 
independent  than  Canada  now  is,  though  infinitely  more  self-de- 
pendent in  the  way  of  defence.  When  we  lost  those  colonies  by 
tampering  with  their  legislative  freedom,  we  tried  to  govern  new 
colonies  from  home,  taking  nothing  from  them  and  bearing  all  their 
defensive  expenses,  and  much  deranging  their  local  administration 
by  ministerial  interference. 

We  have  now  recognised  constitutional  equality'even  more  than  at 
first,  and  I  hope  we  are  soon  to  get  the  complement  of  constitutional 
equality  in  the  way  of  the  colonies  bearing  the  burdens  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  privileges  of  freedom  and  the 
burdens  of  freedom  must  go  together  to  form  and  maintain  in  any 
people  the  character  of  freedom.  Nor  is  the  danger  less  to  ourselves, 
if  we  allow  such  a  dominion  as  Canada  to  have  unlimited  freedom  of 
legislation,  and  by  the  very  recklessness  of  such  freedom  to  occasion 
wars  for  us  to  fight  for  her.  War  by  proxy  is  not  English  citizen- 
ship, though  representative  government  is.  We  certainly  should 
not,  in  former  times,  have  allowed  any  colony  such  legislative  free- 
dom as  to  raise  up  a  protected  interest,  as  Canada  now  has,  against 
ourselves.  But  since  our  unreserved  adoption  of  free  trade  irre- 
spective of  any  reciprocity,  and  since  our  abolition  of  those  very 
differential  duties  by  which  we  compensated  colonies  for  sub- 
mission to  our  Imperial  policy,  how  can  we  any  longer  except 
from  the  freedom  of  colonial  self-government  the  liberty  to  tax 
themselves  by  import  duties  which  they  may  think  necessary  means 
to  protect  their  rising  industries  ?  Be  it  observed  also  that 
even  Lord  Grey  excepts  duties  for  revenue  from  Imperial  inter- 
ference, and  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  late  return  to 
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protective  duties  in  most  countries  has  come  about  far  more  from 
special  difficulties  in  raising  revenue  than  from  any  favour  to  par- 
ticular industries.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  recent  Indian  debate 
spoke  of  India  as  a  poor  country  upon  which  to  force  unrelentingly 
the  truths  of  free  trade  ;  and  though  Mr.  Balfour  well  replied  that 
only  a  rich  country  could  afford  to  indulge  in  protection,  yet  there 
may  be  poverty  in  Government  resources  to  raise  a  revenue  which 
can  only  be  relieved  by  such  an  imposition  on  national  income. 

It  is  very  fine  language  to  use  to  colonies  that  we  know  best,  and 
must  teach  them  that  they  are  ignorantly  injuring  themselves  even 
more  than  they  injure  us  by  mistaken  policy—  that  all  protective 
duties  are  utterly  unsound  and  mischievous,  and  that  we  have  a  right 
to  indoctrinate  their  legislatures  with  our  superior  wisdom.  This  is 
the  language  of  patronage,  delivered  ex  cathedra,  suited  to  a  Spanish 
Council  of  the  Indies  rather  than  to  an  English  Colonial  Minister  or 
ex-Minister.  But  Lord  Grey  offers  a  suggestion  for  gaining  colonial 
acquiescence  in  such  Imperial  control. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  British  colonies  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  was  exercised  over  them  through  a  Committee  of  Council 
for  Trade.  This  is  true,  but  this  Committee  was  limited  to  the  en- 
forcement only  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  of  our  commercial  regula- 
tions ;  and  yet  the  colonies  were  so  averse  to  its  control,  and  from  their 
distance  so  able  to  withhold  information,  that  it  could  give  but  little 
effect  to  its  orders.  The  confusion  also  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire 
with  those  of  the  colonies  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Committee 
when  it  could  act,  and  diminished  its  opportunities  of  ever  acting 
at  all. 

When  the  functions  of  this  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  were 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Office,  the  interference  became  intolerable. 
The  Office  for  occasional  reference  on  commercial  matters  became  the 
head-quarters  of  general  government.  Even  before  this  Committee 
referred  to  by  Lord  Grey,  in  James  the  First's  reign,  a  superintendence 
of  the  colonies  was  lodged  in  the  Privy  Council  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  a  little  later  commissions  were  granted  to  great  Officers 
of  State  investing  them  with  authority  which  in  Chalmers'  Annals 
are  condemned  as  utterly  illegal. 

Such,  however,  are  the  only  shadows  of  any  precedents  for  Lord 
Grey's  new  suggestion.  The  Australian  delegates  fairly  argue  that 
colonies  must  either  be  free  to  exercise  their  own  discretion,  or,  if  a 
paramount  authority  is  necessary  in  some  general  concerns,  they  must 
have  a  voice  in  it.  Joint  parliamentary  representative  action  is  im- 
possible— any  paramount  authority  must  therefore  be  in  the  Sovereign. 
Lord  Grey  suggests  that  the  obnoxiousness  of  a  naked  Sovereign  veto 
might  be  qualified  by  previous  representative  consultation,  and  that 
some  such  Committee  of  Council  as  has  already  existed  might  be  made 
partially  representative  by  colonial  agents  for  the  case  being  put  upon 
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it.  Lord  Grey  himself  instituted  a  reference  for  advice  in  constitution- 
making,  in  1850,  to  a  body  composed  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  such 
distinguished  men  as  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  as  Assessors. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Committees  I  have  alluded  to  was 
c  to  use  prudential  means  for  rendering  colonies  useful  to  Eng- 
land' (see  Instructions  to  the  Council  of  Trade  under  Patent  of 
Charles  the  Second),  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  another  Patent,  '  to 
weigh  all  Acts  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  as  shall  be  sent  to  England 
for  the  King's  approbation.'  I  have  shown  how  little  acquies- 
cence there  was  by  the  old  colonies,  even  in  Stuart  times,  in  this 
sort  of  superintendence.  English  colonies  rejected,  as  vigorously  as 
English  home  subjects,  all  unconstitutional  interference.  Some  of 
the  best  of  our  colonies  were  offsprings  from  this  spirit  of  resistance 
at  home. 

Lord  Grrey  has  much  the  same  object  in  view,  as  these  Committees 
had,  in  his  suggestion,  but  times  are  altered  since  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion for  its  success.  He  proposes  that  a  Committee  of  Council  should 
be  formed  for  reporting  to  her  Majesty  on  such  questions  affecting  the 
colonies  as  her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her  Ministers,  might  think  fit 
to  refer  to  it.  This,  at  the  outset,  extends  the  area  of  reference  far  be- 
yond the  limit  of  only  Imperial  concerns.  Her  Majesty  is  to  appoint 
colonial  agents  temporarily  to  her  Privy  Council,  who  may  attend  the 
Committee  on  colonial  affairs.  Her  Majesty  would  direct  such 
members  of  her  Privy  Council  as  she  thought  fit  to  assist — certainly 
her  present  Colonial  Secretary,  and  perhaps  also  ex-Secretaries  of  former 
Ministries.  No  colonial  Act  should  be  disallowed  by  her  Majesty 
without  first  having  been  reported  on  by  this  Committee. 

Through  this  consultative  filter  Lord  Grrey  thinks  a  Royal  veto 
on  a  colonial  Bill  might  be  made  palatable  to  colonial  parlia- 
ments. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  present  position  of  the  Royal  Assent  in 
the  process  of  any  English  legislation.  Sir  Erskine  May  says : l  '  When 
Bills  have  been  finally  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  they  only  await  the 
Royal  assent  to  give  them,  as  Lord  Hale  says,  the  complement  and 
perfection  of  a  law ;  and  from  that  sanction  they  cannot  legally  be 
withheld.'  He  adds  (p.  549)  :  6  The  necessity  of  refusing  the  Royal 
assent  is  removed  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  constitutional 
principle  that  the  Crown  has  no  will  but  that  of  its  Ministers,  who 
only  continue  to  serve  in  that  capacity  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
confidence  of  Parliament.  This  power  was  last  exercised  in  1707, 
when  Queen  Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  Bill  for  settling  the  militia 
in  Scotland.' 

The  present  position  of  the  Royal  Assent  must  be  the  same  as  this 

1  Constitutional  History,  p.  545  (last  edition). 
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in  all  representative  colonial  legislation  on  colonial  subjects,  for  the 
same  reason.  But  in  matters  of  Imperial  concern,  it  takes  a  different 
position  in  case  of  adverse  colonial  legislation,  because  the  Crown  is 
identified  with  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  therefore  for  the  time  at  issue  with  the  colonial  responsible  Minis- 
ters. Here  seems  to  be  an  insoluble  problem,  but  practically  it  is  not 
so.  The  opposition  of  the  legislatures  is  almost  impossibly  internecine. 
It  has  been  so  only  once  in  our  history :  it  is  generally  to  be  got  over  by 
the  recommendation  from  home  of  some  amendments  and  alterations  : 
or  the  different  policies  may  go  on  side  by  side,  and  will  probably  run 
together  in  time.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  Sovereign 
could  not  assent  to  both  the  opposing  measures  without  stultification, 
or  mischief  to  which  even  separation  would  be  preferable.  But  would 
Lord  Grey's  consultative  committee  mend  matters  ?  Would  it  not 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  recede  from  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  in  which  the  colonists  would  necessarily  be  in  a  minority, 
and  the  other  members  would  unite  both  parties  at  home  against  them? 
Take  the  case  principally  in  view,  that  of  the  late  Canadian  Tariff 
Act.  The  decision  of  Lord  Grey's  Committee  might  have  been  to 
advise  her  Majesty  to  refuse  assent.  Would  this  have  been  the  way  to 
retain  Canadian  loyalty,  or  a  very  likely  way  to  have  lost  it  ?  The 
question  too  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Boston  tea  duty  to  be  pleasant. 
A  veto  might  very  likely  have  ended  in  the  same  quarrel,  embittered 
by  the  implication  of  the  colonial  agents  in  its  concoction. 

But  what  satisfaction  under  any  circumstances  could  the  proposed 
previous  consultation  give?  It  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea.  Besides 
the  apparent  precedents  cited,  various  propositions  of  a  similar  kind 
have  occupied  many  mouths  and  pens  of  late.  The  Colonial  Society, 
the  newspaper  press,  and  many  pamphlets  have  rung  the  changes  on 
this  note  of  united  colonial  representation.  Take  again,  however,  this 
Canadian  case  for  illustration.  The  Tariff  Bill  would  have  been 
referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  English 
Colonial  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  and  two  or  three  Canadian 
Eight  Honourable  Agents.  Suppose  the  Canadians  amicably  per- 
suaded to  acquiesce  in  advising  her  Majesty  to  condemn  their  protec- 
tive project.  No  reference  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  made  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee but  on  the  supposition  of  the  question  involving  general  policy. 
What  would  Australia  say  to  its  hands  having  been  so  tied  behind  its 
back  on  a  primary  interest  to  them  by  two  or  three  Canadians  having 
been  talked  over  on  the  general  principle  in  the  English  Council  ?  It 
is  not  proposed  that  agents  from  every  colony  should  assist  in  each 
case,  nor  would  it  be  possible — yet  the  subjects  are,  on  all  occasions, 
expressly  general — and  therefore  questions  affecting  them  all  would 
always  be  settled  by  the  representatives  of  one. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  questions  are  Imperial,  though  not 
general  to  the  whole  Empire,  as  disputes  respecting  rights  of  fishery 
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involved  in  treaties.  But  consultation  by  English  Ministers  with 
colonial  experts  on  special  cases  is  of  a  totally  different  kind  from 
what  we  are  now  considering,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  taking 
place  now  ;  and  it  does  constantly  take  place.  Recognised  colonial 
agents  invested  with  something  more  like  a  diplomatic  character  might 
improve  these  conferences  on  special  subjects. 

In  one  remark  of  Lord  Grey's  I  fully  concur — that  colonies  which 
have  complete  constitutional  freedom  cannot  be  any  longer  allowed 
to  throw  off  the  inseparable  burden  of  their  own  defence. 

This  country  will  not  again  consent,  for  instance,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  South  Africa,  bear  all  the  cost  even  to  the  purchase  of 
material  on  the  spot,  and  make  the  fortunes  of  colonial  merchants  out 
of  English  taxes,  while  they  enjoy  responsible  government  in  the  sense 
of  following  freely  their  own  fancies,  and  passing  parliamentary  votes 
of  thanks  to  us  for  protecting  them  in  their  undisturbed  and  gratuitous 
enjoyment.  Nothing  but  degradation  and  rottenness  can  follow  such 
a  separation  of  the  burdens  from  the  privileges  of  freedom.  We  could 
not  retain  anything  fit  to  be  called  a  colony  on  such  terms. 

Our  best  colonies  were  not  allowed  entire  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  industry,  yet  they,  from  their  first  landing, 
defended  themselves  from  Indians  as  warlike  as  Kaffirs,  and  soon 
fought  our  battles  with  French  armies.  We  now  grant  our 
colonies  absolute  commercial  freedom  ;  and  the  argument  for  their 
assuming  the  burdens  of  freedom  also  becomes  so  much  the  stronger. 
There  never  has  existed  any  community  of  men  of  spirit  and 
independent  feeling  where  labour  was  found  too  dear,  or  population 
too  scarce,  for  self-defence. 

Lord  Carnarvon  very  moderately  proposed  as  Colonial  Minister,  in 
1869,  that  South  African  colonists  should  gradually  undertake  the  Aus- 
tralian rate  of  contribution  for  such  troops  as  remained  among  them, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  their  requirements,  develope  their  own  police  and 
local  forces.  It  is  bad  enough  that  our  larger  colonies  make  so  little, 
if  any,  effort  in  the  way  of  naval  defence.  Lord  Cardwell  obtained  an 
Act  to  further  this  most  desirable  and  fairly  imperative  obligation. 
But  their  military  defence  should  certainly  be  wholly  furnished  or  paid 
for  by  themselves.  If  English  colonists  are  to  be,  what  they  first  were, 
English  fellow- citizens,  they  must  be  ready  to  fight  as  well  as  fatten,  and 
not  send  word  to  this  little  Imperial  island,  as  the  Cape  did  not  long 
ago,  that  as  they  spent  50,000£.  a  year  on  their  police,  they  claimed 
in  return  full  English  rights  of  entire  self-government — the  little 
island  finding  all  the  further  expenses  which  they  might  themselves 
incur  for  defending  their  lives  and  property,  and  settling  all  the 
quarrels  which  they  might  recklessly  or  interestedly  get  up  with  their 
neighbours. 

I  think  the  way  to  retain  colonies  is  by  calling  upon  them  to 
complete  the  terms  and  conditions  of  fellow -citizenship  with  our- 
VOL.  VI.— No.  29.  N 
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selves,  rather  than  by  giving  them  home  advice  and  patronage,  or 
by  increasing  Imperial  control.  The  latter  is  a  way  of  making 
them  not  worth  retaining,  and  probably,  before  long,  of  losing  them 
altogether.  The  really  valuable  tie  with  a  colony  is  the  moral  and 
social  tie,  and  in  that  practically  consists  our  commercial  connection. 
There  can  be  no  healthy  retention  of  colonies  either  by  coercion  or  by 
patronage. 

NORTON. 
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A   FEW   WORDS  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.   LOWE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  subject  of '  Reciprocity '  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  popular 
interest  to  be  the  subject  of  another  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Lowe's  very  forcible,  not  to  say  violent  and  contemptuous,  article. 

I  have  often  been  at  once  amused  and  disgusted  at  a  common 
practice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  flatly  denying  facts  which  a 
previous  speaker  had  alleged  as  undisputed,  or  had  proved  on  good 
evidence ;  but  I  hardly  expected  that,  ia  an  article  deliberately 
written  and  published,  so  eminent  a  politician  as  Mr.  Lowe  would 
condescend  to  similar  tactics,  and  attempt  to  overthrow  an  adversary 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  weighty  ipse  dixit.  Yet  the  most  important 
part  of  his  reply  to  me,  that  which  he  thinks — 4  so  complete  and  abso- 
lute that  I  am  convinced,  had  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  article 
would  never  have  been  written ' — consists  in  the  assertion  that  my 
proposal,  even  if  carried  out,  would  be  quite  inoperative,  because, 
when  foreign  countries  protect  any  class  of  manufactures,  they  thereby 
acknowledge  that  they  cannot  compete  with  us  in  our  own  or  in  any 
neutral  markets,  and  that '  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  it  is  im- 
possible '  that  they  should  do  so. 

But  the  fact  that  such  protected  goods  are  imported  into  this 
cduntry,  and  do  compete  successfully  with  our  own,  must  surely  be 
known  to  Mr.  Lowe  ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  most  charitable  view  we  can 
take  is,  that  his  article  was  written  with  some  of  that  want  of  con- 
sideration which  he  so  confidently  alleges  against  myself.  What  does 
he  say  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  sent  to  this  country  in  1877 
manufactured  goods  to  the  value  of  3,559,521?.,  including  large 
quantities  of  cotton  and  iron  goods,  sugar,  and  linseed  oil-cake, 
although  every  one  of  these  manufactures  is  protected  by  almost 
prohibitive  duties  ?  Again,  we  have  paper  imported  to  the  value  of 
more  than  half  a  million  a  year,  although  the  manufacture  is  heavily 
protected  in  every  country  but  our  own ;  and  the  competition  of  this 
protected  foreign  article,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  cannot 
compete  with  ours,  has  yet  ruined  many  of  our  paper  manufacturers. 
So  iron  goods  of  all  kinds  are  heavily  protected  in  France,  Belgium, 
America,  and  some  other  countries ;  yet  iron  and  steel  in  various 
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forms  were  imported  in  1877  to  the  value  of  over  1,500,0002.  Our 
total  imports  of  manufactured  goods  (including  metals)  in  1877 
amounted  to  64,635,4182. ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  these  goods  are 
protected  in  the  countries  which  export  them.  Most  of  them,  in 
fact,  are  sent  to  us  because  they  are  protected,  the  manufacturers 
finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  work  to  the  full  power  of  their 
plant  and  capital,  selling  the  larger  portion  of  their  output  at  a  good 
profit  in  the  home  market,  and,  with  the  surplus,  underselling  us, 
which  they  are  enabled  to  do  because  all  the  fixed  charges  of  the. 
manufacture  are  already  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  domestic 
trade. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Lowe's  main  attack,  and  shown  that 
what  he  declares  to  be  c  impossible  '  nevertheless  occurs,  I  have  only  to 
notice  his  singular  attempt  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  by  giving  a  new 
and  unjustifiable  meaning  to  one  of  the  plainest  words  in  the  English 
language.  He  says  that  I  am  quite  mistaken  in  considering  '  free 
trade '  to  be  essentially  mutual — to  mean,  in  fact,  what  the  component 
words  mean — free  commerce,  free  exchange,  free  buying  and  selling. 
On  the  contrary,  says  Mr.  Lowe,  it  means  free  buying  only,  though 
selling  may  be  ever  so  much  restricted.  But  surely  buying  alone  is 
not  '  trade,'  but  only  one  half  of  '  trade.'  Just  as  imports  cannot 
exist  without  exports  of  equal  value,  so  I  have  always  considered  that 
buying  cannot  long  go  on  without  selling,  and  that  the  two  together 
constitute  trade.  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  says  I  am  historically  wrong, 
but  he  does  not  give  his  authorities  ;  and  without  very  conclusive 
proof  I  cannot  admit  that  the  English  language,  as  well  as  the 
English  commercial  system,  was  revolutionised  by  the  free-trade 
agitation. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  my  arguments — that  reciprocal 
import  duties  are  just  and  politic,  in  order  to  secure  '  stability  and 
healthy  growth '  to  our  manufactures — Mr.  Lowe,  with  more  ingenuity 
than  ingenuousness,  converts  into  a  plea  on  my  part  for  stagnation 
and  freedom  from  competition ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  power  of 
foreign  governments  to  alter  their  import  duties  and  bounties  at 
pleasure,  with  the  certainty  that  we  shall  take  no  active  steps  to 
neutralise  their  policy,  is  a  healthy  incentive  to  activity  and  enter- 
prise ! 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Lowe's  arguments  and  sarcasms  may  pass 
for  what  they  are  worth  ;  but,  while  so  many  of  our  manufacturers,  and 
that  large  proportion  of  our  population  who  are  dependent  directly 
or  indirectly  on  manufacturing  industries,  are  suffering  from  the 
unfair  competition  brought  upon  them  by  foreign  protection,  the 
allegation  that  these  form  an  insignificant  class,  and  may  be  properly 
spoken  of  as '  particular  trades '  whose  prosperity  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  in  comparison  with  that  summum 
bonum — cheap  goods — deserves  a  word  of  notice.  I  therefore  beg  leave 
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to  call  attention  to  Kichard  Cobden's  opinion  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  these  manufactures  to  England's  welfare.  He  says  : — 

Upon  the  prosperity,  then,  of  this  interest  [the  manufacturing]  hangs  our 
foreign  commerce  ;  on  which  depends  our  external  rank  as  a  maritime  state ;  our 
custom-duties,  which  are  necessary  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt ;  and  the 
supply  of  every  foreign  article  of  domestic  consumption — every  pound  of  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  or  rice — and  all  the  other  commodities  consumed  by  the  entire  population  of 
these  realms.  In  a  word,  our  national  existence  is  involved  in  the  well-being  of 
our  manufacturers. 

If  we  are  asked,  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  commerce?  we  answer,  in 
the  name  of  every  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  the  kingdom,  The  cheapness  alone 
of  our  manufactures.  Are  we  asked,  How  is  this  trade  protected,  and  by  what 
means  is  it  enlarged  ?  the  reply  still  is,  By  the  cheapness  of  our  manufactures.  Is 
it  inquired  how  this  mighty  industry,  upon  which  depend  the  comfort  and  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  empire,  can]  be  torn  from  us?  we  rejoin,  Only  by  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  manufactures  of  another  country.1 

In  another  passage  in  the  same  volume  he  says :  '  The  French, 
whilst  they  are  obliged  to  prohibit  our  fabrics  from  their  own 
market,  because  their  manufacturers  cannot,  they  say,  sustain  a  com- 
petition with  us,  even  with  a  heavy  protective  duty,  never  will 
become  our  rivals  in  third  markets  where  both  will  pay  alike ; '  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  never  contemplated  the  state  of  things  that 
has  actually  come  about,  when,  by  means  of  protective  duties,  and 
our  open  markets  supplying  all  the  world  with  cheap  coal,  iron,  and 
machinery,  other  nations  have  been  enabled  to  foster  their  manufactures 
till  they  have  reached  such  a  magnitude  as  not  only  to  supply  them- 
selves, but,  with  their  surplus  goods,  produced  cheaply  by  means  of 
protection,  are  actually  able  to  undersell  us  at  home.  That  time  has, 
however,  come  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  Cobden  were  now  among  us, 
his  strong  sense  of  justice  and  clear  vision  as  to  the  true  sources  of 
our  prosperity  would  lead  him  to  advocate  some  such  course  of 
action  as  I  have  proposed,  in  order  to  bring  about  those  benefits  to 
the  all-important  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country,  which  the 
system  of  free  imports — miscalled  '  free  trade  ' — has  not  procured  for 
it. 

ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 

1  Cobden's  Political  Writings,  vol.  i.  p.- 227. 
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THE    COMEDIE 


LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN,  —  In  addressing  a  public  before  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the 
emotion  I  feel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solicit  your  indulgence.  Such 
is  the  usual  exordium  of  lecturers  when  making  their  debut.  But 
the  truth  is,  I  am  not  moved  in  any  way,  and  do  not  feel  the  shadow 
of  a  fear.  It  is  your  fault  if  I  express  this  unwonted  confidence,  and 
you  have  only  yourselves  to  thank  for  it.  The  fact  is  that,  ever 
since  I  landed  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  England,  I  have  met  with 
so  much  courtesy,  kindness,  and  attention  —  a  cordiality  so  frank  and 
so  obliging  —  that,  in  speaking  to  you,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  addressing 
my  friends  at  home  rather  than  my  hosts  abroad.  Hence  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  solicit  an  indulgence  which  I  feel  sure  you  have 
already  granted  to  me. 

I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  its 
organisation,  and  particularly  the  latter  point,  for  it  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  that  institution  which  constitutes  its  power  and  greatness. 
It  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  that  organisation  that  it  is  able  to-day  to  lay 
before  your  eyes  the  imposing  and  marvellous  sight  it  offers  to  the 
world. 

The  Comedie  Francaise  took  possession  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  during  this  lapse  of  time  a  fresh  bill  has  been 
issued  every  day,  and  every  night  a  series  of  new  plays  submitted  to 
your  judgment.  This  ever-changing  variety  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  its  stay  in  London.  The  Comedie  Franpaise  intends  to 
remain  here  for  forty-five  days,  and  its  programme  comprises  forty- 
three  plays.  These  forty-three  pieces  constitute  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  repertoire.  Thus,  although  four  or  five  of  the  dramatic 
masterpieces  of  Corneille  are  constantly  played  in  Paris,  only  one,. 
the  Menteur,  a  comedy,  has  been  selected  for  representation  here  ; 
Racine  also  is  represented  by  only  one  tragedy  ;  from  Moliere  three 
or  four  comedies  have  been  chosen,  while  Regnard  and  Beaumarchais 
supply  but  one  work  each  —  the  Joueur  and  the  Barbier  de  Seville* 
The  names  of  Lesage  and  Marivaux  are  altogether  absent.  Coming 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  ;  afterwards  written  down  by  M. 
Sarcey  and  translated  by  M.  Barbier  for  T/ie  Mneteentk  Centivry. 
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lower  down,  Scribe,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise, is  likewise  absent ;  and  as  to  contemporary  dramatic  authors, 
we  shall  see  with  regret  what  an  amount  of  dramatic  treasure  the 
Comedie  Francaise  has  been  obliged  to  leave  aside. 

The  repertoire  courant — that  is  to  say,  the  pieces  which  the 
company  can  play  at  any  moment,  all  the  parts  being  known  before- 
hand, without  any  other  preparation  than  one  of  those  summary 
rehearsals  known  in  the  language  of  the  French  green-room  as 
raccords — its  repertoire  courant  includes  about  one  hundred  plays, 
out  of  which  the  manager  can  choose  as  he  likes.  A  single  order  to 
the  storekeeper,  a  notice  posted  up  in  the  green-room,  is  all  that  is 
required  :  the  same  night  the  scenery  is  ready,  all  appurtenances  in 
order,  and  the  actors  at  their  posts. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  all  the  plays  are  acted  with  remarkable 
ensemble  ?  You  have  been  able  during  the  past  fortnight  to  ascertain 
this  fact  by  your  own  experience ;  and  I  find  by  your  papers  that  it 
is  precisely  the  perfection  of  that  ensemble  which  has  most  deeply 
struck  the  theatrical  critics  of  the  English  press.  At  the  Comedie 
Francaise  the  most  insignificant  parts  are  filled  up,  if  not  by  first- 
class  actors,  at  least  by  persons  who  have  already  studied  long  and 
know  their  business.  In  plays  like  Hernani  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle-Isle,  for  instance,  in  which,  as  you  may  have  seen,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  very  secondary  personages,  some  of  whom  have  but 
a  few  words  to  utter,  while  others  say  nothing  at  all,  these  obscure 
parts,  instead  of  being  given  up  to  common  supernumeraries  engaged 
for  the  night,  are  filled  either  by  young  actors  who  have  their  trial 
to  go  through,  or  by  old  actors  who  have  no  other  talent  but  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  boards — in  short,  by  actors  who  form  part 
of  the  company,  and  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
and  manners  of  the  house. 

Such  a  numerous  and  homogeneous  company  in  possession  of  such 
a  vast  repertoire  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon,  and  one  well  worthy 
of  arousing  your  astonishment.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  London,  theatrical  companies 
in  which  some  great  actor  may  be  found,  like  your  Henry  Irving, 
some  striking  individuality  perhaps  superior  to  the  most  eminent 
actors  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  But  this  is  an  exception,  a 
kind  of  accidental  occurrence.  Supposing  you  brought  together 
for  a  season  two  or  three  great  actors,  they  would  no  doubt  offer  very 
attractive  entertainments,  bat  they  could  not  be  compared  with  the 
Comedie  Franpaise,  which  possesses  a  repertoire,  and  which,  to  use 
the  consecrated  expression,  joue  d' 'ensemble. 

So  very  true  is  this  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  eminent 
Englishmen  have  often  proposed  to  copy  the  organisation  of  the 
Comedie  Franpaise,  and  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  London, 
formed  on  the  same  model  and  worked  according  to  the  same  rules. 
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This  idea  is  no  doubt  an  enticing  one  :  unfortunately  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  realise  it.  If  you  wish  to  transplant  an  old  tree,  you  must, 
in  order  to  keep  it  alive,  transport  along  with  it  the  mass  of  earth  in 
which  the  roots  are  embedded :  both  must  be  transplanted  together 
and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way,  when  it  is  sought  to  trans- 
port into  one  country  some  old  institution  which  has  been  born  and 
grown,  and  become  great  and  strong,  in  some  other  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  along  with  it  the  manners  and  customs  from 
which  it  derives  its  life,  and  all  the  traditions  which  create,  as  it 
were,  a  special  atmosphere  around  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  can 
alone  be  grown.  This  process  is  an  impracticable  one.  There  is,  be- 
sides, one  element  over  which  we  have  no  command,  and  that  is  time. 

Certain  nations  have  tried  to  borrow  from  you,  and  to  acclimatise 
in  their  own  country,  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  which 
it  was  your  glory  to  be  the  first  to  establish  in  Europe.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  copy  your  constitution,  to  regulate,  according  to  the 
model  furnished  by  yourselves,  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the 
different  powers  of  the  State  towards  one  another.  But  it  was  not 
possible  to  import  at  the  same  time  the  long  experience  and  practice 
you  have  had  of  that  constitution,  the  manners  and  traditions  which 
form  around  it  a  rich  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  so  firmly  and  deeply 
planted — the  inviolable  respect  of  the  Crown  for  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  feelings  of  deference  and  love  for  the  Crown — the  loyalty, 
in  a  word — which  distinguish  the  English  people.  Certain  other 
nations  may  have  assumed  all  the  apparatus,  all  the  outward  forms  of 
parliamentary  government,  but  they  have  lacked  the  guiding  spirit 
which  should  animate  it,  the  traditions  which  support  it. 

Tradition  alone  constitutes  the  power  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise. 
In  order,  therefore,  thoroughly  to  understand  this  ancient  institution, 
it  is  necessary  not  so  much  to  study  the  rules  by  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent governed,  as  the  whole  of  the  customs  and  traditions  from  which 
it  has  gradually  risen.  The  cause  of  its  glory  can  be  fully  understood 
only  by  searching  its  past  history  and  studying  it  from  its  very 
beginnings. 

II. 

A  child,  on  his  birth,  brings  into  the  world  a  certain  number  of 
natural  dispositions,  which,  on  being  developed  later  by  education, 
will  contribute  to  give  the  man  a  character  of  his  own,  and  tend  to 
form  his  individuality.  Just  in  the  same  way  there  stand,  at  the 
origin  of  all  old  institutions,  one  or  two  initiative  facts  which  gave 
them  a  distinctive  character,  and  which  regulated  their  ulterior 
development.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  and  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  for  they  are  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  an  institution. 

Two  such  facts  stand  at  the  origin  of  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
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Both  contributed  to  give  it  a  certain  shape  and  to  lead  it  in  a  certain 
direction  ;  the  influence  of  both  has  acted  through  centuries,  and  is 
still  felt  to-day. 

What  are  these  primordial  facts  ? 

Any  of  you  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year  may  have 
seen,  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  stage,  an  extremely 
curious  old  engraving.  It  represents  a  dozen  or  so  actors,  wearing 
their  costumes,  standing  round  a  table  lit  up  by  a  candle.  He  who 
appears  to  be  the  chief  is  counting  out  money  and  dividing  it  into 
parts.  The  engraving  is  entitled  Apres  la  representation. 

Such  was,  in  fact,  what  used  to  take  place.  Every  night,  after 
the  performance,  all  who  belonged  to  the  company,  from  the  manager 
down  to  the  lowest  supernumerary,  met  together  to  reckon  up  the 
receipts.  The  total  sum  was  then  divided  into  parts — twelve  parts 
was  the  number,  if  I  remember  right.  One  actor  would  receive  the 
whole  of  a  part ;  another  was  entitled  to  half  a  one ;  another  would 
get  only  one-fourth ;  each  according  to  his  importance,  merit,  and 
labour,  until  the  whole  of  the  twelve  parts  were  distributed.  Thus 
Moliere,  the  head  of  the  company,  received  one  part  in  his  capacity  as 
manager,  and  a  second  one  in  his  capacity  as  author  and  actor.  It  was 
a  kind  of  co-operative  society,  which  appointed  its  own  manager,  and 
in  which  every  member  could  be  a  manager  in  his  turn,  This  mode 
of  sharing  the  profits,  which  certain  economists  of  the  present  day  are 
trying  to  adapt  to  trade  and  commerce,  was  put  in  practice  in  the 
first  instance  by  humble  actors.  It  has,  with  one  exception,  dis- 
appeared from  all  theatres,  where  now  the  director  is  a  kind  of 
foreman  or  master,  and  the  actors  so  many  paid  workmen.  It  has, 
however,  happily  been  preserved  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  which  has 
always  been,  and  is  still,  a  society  in  which  all  the  shareholders  are 
equal,  though  possessing  different  rights. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  primordial  facts  I  alluded  to  a  few 
minutes  ago.  The  other  will  not  be  so  easily  understood  by  you, 
because  it  is  singularly  repugnant  to  English  minds.  And  yet  I 
must  ask  you  to  listen  to  it  and  to  admit  it. 

In  France,  under  the  old  regime,  nothing  could  be  published 
without  a  special  authorisation  of  the  king.  It  was  a  privilege : 
cum  privilegio  regis  are  the  words  which  stand  on  all  our  old 
editions.  If  it  were  not  possible  to  publish  a  book  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  king,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  have  been  to 
open  a  theatre  and  act  plays  without  the  said  permission !  The 
king  granted,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  the  privilege  to  act  a 
certain  play  in  a  certain  place. 

Now  privilege  means  favour,  and  he  who  graciously  grants  the 
favour  is  perfectly  entitled  to  enact  in  return  the  conditions  he 
pleases.  The  king  who  permitted  a  company  to  give  performances 
naturally  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  demand  that  the  perform- 
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ances  should  suit  his  taste.  He  would  watch  over  and  direct  them,  and 
limit  them  to  a  certain  ideal  which  he  thought  to  be  the  best  He 
was  entitled  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  he  had  granted,  and 
also  by  virtue  of  the  favours  which  he  was  wont  to  shower  on  faithful 
and  obedient  companies.  He  sent  for  them  to  court,  and,  on  their 
leaving,  loaded  them  with  rich  presents.  Sometimes  he  put  them 
down  on  his  private  pension  list,  and  paid  them  a  pension  every 
quarter.  To-day  this  would  be  called  a  subvention. 

Thought,  however,  even  in  France,  is  now  emancipated,  and  the 
theatre  is  free  like  the  printing-press.  But  the  sovereign — or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  the  government — still  subventions  certain  theatrical 
undertakings,  and,  like  everybody  who  invests  money  in  a  concern, 
has  always  the  right  to  examine  what  use  is  made  of  the  sum  granted. 
Government,  therefore,  keeps  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  undertak- 
ings, and  it  is  thus  that  the  Comedie  Francaise,  which,  at  its  origin, 
owed  its  existence  to  the  king,  since  it  received  from  him  first  a 
privilege  and  then  a  pension,  is  still,  owing  to  the  subvention  it  gets 
from  the  State,  under  the  hand  of  Government. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  principles  before  us :  the  republican 
principle,  since  a  co-operative  society  is,  according  to  the  formula 
laid  down  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  public  writers,  the  government 
of  all  by  all ;  and  the  monarchical  principle,  since  the  king  in  former 
times  and  the  Government  to-day  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  society,  and  to  impose  his  sovereign  will  on  it.  One  might 
reasonably  imagine  that  two  principles  so  opposite  would  either  ex- 
clude or  destroy  each  other.  Well,  such  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  by  the  action  and  counteraction  of  these  two  principles, 
always  struggling  against  each  other  and  yet  always  united,  that  this 
great  institution,  the  Comedie  Francaise,  has  been  formed.  We  find 
them  at  its  origin  ;  we  can  follow  their  influence  as  the  institution 
developed  itself;  to-day  they  are  still  contending  to  get  possession  of 
it,  and  it  is  that  very  contest  which  keeps  it  alive,  for  life  can  only 
be  found  where  contrary  forces  struggle  and  harmonise  with  one 
another. 

We  may  discover  these  same  two  principles  at  the  origin  of  all 
theatres  established  under  the  Monarchy.  And  yet  how  is  it  that 
only  one  of  them,  the  Comedie  Francaise,  has  survived  ? 

It  is  because  that  theatre  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Moliere 
for  its  founder  and  first  master.  When  Moliere  came  to  Paris  in 
1658,  a  humble  author  of  unknown  farces  and  an  obscure  comedian, 
after  having  completed  one  of  those  provincial  tours  so  amusingly 
described  by  Scarron  in  his  Roman  Comique,  there  were  already  two 
theatres  in  Paris  in  a  flourishing  condition  :  L'Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
which  was  the  king's  theatre,  and  Le  Theatre  du  Marais,  where 
pantomimes  were  acted.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  new- 
comer would  so  very  soon  outdo  its  rivals  ?  The  fact  is,  Moliere  was 
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not  only,  next  to  your  Shakespeare,  or  rather  by  the  side  of  Shake- 
speare, the  greatest  dramatic  writer  that  ever  existed ;  he  was  also  a 
clever  administrator,  an  unequalled  stage  manager,  and  an  honest 
man,  of  large  mind  and  warm  heart,  adored  and  respected  by  his  little 
company,  which  closely  gathered  round  him  like  a  living  organism  of 
which  he  was  the  soul. 

When  he  died  in  1673,  the  little  company  which  he  had  kept 
united  together  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  the  future 
Come'die  Francaise  appeared  doomed.  One  of  the  best  actors  of 
Moliere,  La  Thorilliere,  went  over  to  the  enemy's  camp — that  is  to 
say,  joined  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Other  defections  less  important 
followed.  So  great  an  ingratitude  towards  such  a  glorious  name 
cannot  fail  to  astonish  us.  The  truth  is,  Moli&re  was  not  looked  upon 
by  his  contemporaries  as  he  is  by  the  present  generation.  He  was 
not  yet  transformed  into  a  kind  of  demi-god.  Nobody  is  a  great  man 
during  his  lifetime,  or  immediately  after  his  death :  time  alone 
completes  great  men,  just  as  time  transforms  certain  works  into 
masterpieces. 

Yes,  it  is  undeniable  that  time  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  chefa-d'wuvre.  Every  generation  that  passes  before  a 
work  of  genius  looks  at  it  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  finds 
in  it  new  beauties  which  henceforth  remain  indelibly  attached  to  it. 
Time  enriches  these  works  with  the  progress  it  has  made,  with  the 
fresh  ideas,  feelings,  and  knowledge  it  has  acquired,  and  it  is  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  long  centuries  and  a  half,  that  we  now  find 
concentrated  in  Tartuffe  every  kind  of  social,  moral,  and  religious 
hypocrisy,  as  we  find  every  species  of  jealousy  in  Othello;  it  is  thus 
that  these  characters,  enriched  daily  with  the  new  forms  of  feeling 
unceasingly  experienced  by  humanity,  assume  colossal  proportions, 
and  that  the  poets,  who  created  them,  are  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  heights  of  prodigious  greatness.  Homer  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  only  because  he  is  the  oldest,  and  because  three 
thousand  years  have  laboured  in  his  behalf,  and  made  his  statue  a 
gigantic  one. 

We  may  feel  indignant  at  the  thought  that  the  woman  to  whom 
Moliere  bequeathed  his  name  could  have  changed  that  glorious  name 
for  that  of  an  obscure  actor.  But  we  must  remember  that  Moliere, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  was  only  a  writer  of  comedies ;  they 
did  not  see  in  him  the  great  man  that  centuries  have  made  him  for 
us.  His  memory  was  not  sufficiently  imposing  to  restrain  his  old 
companions  from  deserting  it.  There  was  only  one  exception,  and  his 
humble  name  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history,  for  it  was  unquestion- 
ably he  who  saved  the  Comedie  Franyaise,  and,  next  to  Moliere,  was 
the  real  founder  of  that  institution.  His  name  was  Lagrange.  He  was 
not  an  actor  of  great  talent, rneither  had  he  much  intelligence,  but  he 
had  loved  Moliere  seriously  and  deeply.  If  his  mind  was  not  large 
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enough  to  understand  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  he  at  least  felt  it 
in  his  heart,  and  he  repeated  unceasingly  to  his  comrades  the  words 
of  the  humble  and  the  lowly :  '  Let  us  love  each  other  in  him  and 
through  him.'  The  Comedie  Franpaise  recently  gave  this  honest 
man  a  magnificent  proof  of  its  gratitude  :  it  published  in  a  rich  form 
the  diary  in  which  Lagrange  daily  entered  the  most  minute  events 
of  the  life  of  Moliere's  troupe. 

Thanks  to  him,  the  company  remained  united  before  the  public, 
while  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  struggled  to  regain  the  lead  in  the 
theatrical  world.  The  two  rival  companies  fought  a  hard,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  an  unsuccessful,  campaign.  The  king  resolved  to 
blend  them  into  one.  Had  he  joined  Moliere's  troupe  to  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  it  is  probable  that  the  destiny  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise  would  have  taken  a  different  direction.  It  would  have 
been  deprived  of  that  fixed  and  luminous  star,  of  that  lighthouse 
which  has  always  guided  its  way  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
revolution — the  name  of  Moliere.  But  it  pleased  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, who  had  always  protected  Moliere  and  made  great  use  of 
him,  to  cast  the  remnants  of  the  company  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
into  Moliere's  troupe.  This  fusion  took  place  in  1680.  Henceforth 
there  was  but  one  company — the  troupe  of  the  king.  The  Comedie 
Franpaise  was  definitively  established.  We,  in  France,  love  to  call  it 
La  Maison  de  Moliere,  and  that  glorious  name  it  fully  deserves. 

Thanks  to  the  fusion,  the  repertoires  of  Corneille  and  Racine  were 
added  to  that  of  Moliere.  It  is  true  that  Moliere,  out  of  respect  for 
the  great  Corneille,  had  played  some  of  his  tragedies  which  the  actors 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  had  rejected.  But  these  tragedies,  the 
works  of  his  old  age,  were  not  his  best.  The  great  and  immortal 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  poet  were  the  property  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
as  was  also  the  repertoire  of  Racine,  who,  after  having  been  guilty  of 
a  petty  meanness  towards  Moliere,  had  quarrelled  with  him  and  given 
his  tragedies  to  the  rival  actors. 

It  was  a  singular  fortune,  and  this  happened  only  once  during  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  that  three  men  of  genius,  very  different  in  cha- 
racter, although  nearly  equal  in  talent,  should  have  lived  almost  at 
the  same  time.  These  three  men  had  written  a  number  of  great 
works,  which  constituted  for  the  stage  a  repertoire  the  like  of  which 
for  richness  and  beauty  has  never  been  excelled.  This  repertoire 
was  an  inestimable  treasure  and  an  exhaustless  resource  to  the  troupe 
du  roi ;  for  it  furnished  it  with  first-rate  material  to  depend  upon  in 
times  of  scarcity ;  and  even  now,  when  we  have  bad  literary  seasons 
to  go  through,  we  have  recourse  to  this  repertoire  to  satisfy  the 
public  curiosity  when  it  is  tired  and  weary  of  novelties. 
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III. 

Such  is  the  starting-point  of  the  organisation  of  the  Comedie 
Franpaise. 

The  Comedie  is  a  society,  or,  should  you  prefer  another  expres- 
sion, a  republic,  which  governs  itself.  Rome  elected  two  consuls 
every  year  ;  the  Comedie  Fran£aise  elects  two  chiefs  every  week,  who 
are  styled  semainiers.  Each  member  is  a  semainier  in  his  turn. 
The  semainiers  on  duty  draw  up  the  bills  of  performance,  preside 
over  the  rehearsals,  and  distribute  the  profits :  in  short,  they  are  the 
captains  of  the  vessel.  The  engagement  of  actors  and  the  reception 
of  pieces  take  place  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  king  appointed  two  or  four  commissioners  to  preside  or  to 
watch  over  the  company ;  these  commissioners,  called  les  gentils- 
hommes  de  la  chambre,  had  for  their  duty  to  enforce  the  views  or 
taste  of  the  king,  and  to  defend  his  interests.  And  what  were  their 
rights  ?  Exactly  the  same  as  those  which  the  company  now  exercises, 
either  by  itself  as  a  body,  or  by  the  medium  of  its  semainiers. 
They  could  make  engagements,  accept  pieces,  impose  their  pro- 
grammes, and  interfere  with  everything  concerning  the  theatre. 
Such  were  their  rights,  and  they  constantly  used  them. 

But  where  did  the  respective  limits  of  these  two  rival  powers 
end  ?  As  regards  limits,  there  were  none  very  precise.  On  one  side, 
as  on  the  other,  there  was  no  law  to  go  by.  If  there  were  written 
rules,  nobody  knew  them,  or  at  least  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
Conflicts  arose  constantly  and  filled  up  the  whole  of  the  history  of 
the  French  stage  during  the  eighteenth  century.  However,  the 
rival  parties  generally  managed  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  How 
I  can  hardly  explain,  except  by  comparing  the  process  with  the 
English  way  of  settling  difficulties — that  is  to  say,  by  relying  more 
on  common  sense  and  custom  than  on  the  technicalities  of  the  law, 
and  by  making  mutual  concessions  in  accordance  with  public  opinion. 
For  do  you  imagine  that  public  opinion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise?  No,  you  cannot  think  so. 
The  public  has  been  a  third  power  which  joined  the  other  two  and 
became  the  regulator  of  them.  It  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  elements  in  its  final  organisation.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a 
few  words  of  notice. 

Under  this  name  of  public  or  audience,  we  must  not  imagine  the 
international  crowds  which,  at  the  present  day,  congregate  within 
the  theatres  of  Paris  and  London.  The  public  to-day  is  unquestion- 
ably a  public — there  is  no  other  term  to  describe  it — but  it  is  a  public 
devoid  of  homogeneousness,  a  compound  of  individuals  who  do  not 
know  one  another,  who  have  no  ideas  in  common,  who  cannot  respond 
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to  the  same  feelings.  The  public  of  former  days  was  a  real  public. 
On  one  side  were  the  lords  who  met  again  at  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  after  having  seen  each  other  at  court  all  day  long ;  on  the 
other  side  were  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  of  old  Paris,  who  having 
closed  their  shops  and  done  with  their  business  for  the  day — and  at 
that  time,  when  people  did  not  lead  the  kind  of  feverish  life  we  lead 
nowadays,  shops  were  closed  early,  and  business  did  not  strain  the 
mind — repaired  to  the  play  to  enjoy  their  favourite  pastime. 

The  stage  in  France  is  a  national .  and  especially  a  Parisian 
pleasure.  Moliere,  Regnard,  Beaumarchais,  Voltaire,  Scribe,  and 
many  other  less  celebrated  dramatic  authors  were  born  within  sight 
of  the  walls  of  Paris.  Everybody  in  Paris  is  fond  of  the  play,  and  is 
a  good  judge  of  it.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  when  this  passion 
is  not  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be,  many  a  young  man  will  go  without 
his  dinner  in  order  to  treat  himself  to  the  play.  How  many  will 
stand  for  three  or  four  hours  together  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre,  in 
the  midst  of  rain  or  snow,  to  see  the  piece  en  vogue  \  Everything 
that  relates  to  dramatic  literature  is  warmly  discussed,  and  there  is 
not  a  woman,  however  imperfectly  educated  she  may  otherwise  be, 
who  is  not  capable  of  giving  expression  to  her  opinions  on  theatrical 
matters,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  sometimes  astonishing. 
Every  soil  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues ;  in  the  same  way  every  nation 
has  its  own  peculiar  aptitude : 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  sera  .  .  . 

Tu  regere  irnperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 

The  passion  of  the  French  is  the  stage.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie 
was  enraptured  with  it.  Yet,  at  most,  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
persons  went  usually  to  the  theatre,  and  out  of  this  number  only  five 
or  six  thousand  were  regular  frequenters.  Hence  a  new  piece,  after 
about  thirty  performances,  had  exhausted  the  public  interest,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  performances  were  considered  a  fair  success.  I  will 
not  venture  to  say  that  all  these  fanatics  of  the  theatre  were  ac- 
quainted one  with  the  other ;  but  they  had  received  the  same  educa- 
tion, they  knew  the  repertoire  so  well  that  they  could  have 
prompted  an  actor  in  distress,  they  were  imbued  with  the  same 
feelings,  and  formed  those  compact  and  homogeneous  audiences,  the 
members  of  which  understood  each  other  perfectly,  and  by  so  doing 
laid  down  the  law  of  the  stage  ;  for,'  after  all,  he  who  pays  has  a  full 
right  to  be  the  master. 

The  quarrels  which  divided  the  actors  among  themselves,  and  the 
actors  from  the  gentilsliommes  de  la  chambre,  were  known  to  these 
audiences,  not  by  the  papers,  for  there  were  none,  but  by  the  con- 
versations in  the  cafes,  and  by  those  numerous  imperceptible  voices 
which  escape  from  behind  the  scenes.  They  knew  that  Messieurs 
les  Gentilshommes  had,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  engaged  such  or  such  an  actress,  who  pleased  one  of  them. 
The  audience,  in  consequence,  revolted  en  masse,  unless,  by  chance, 
the  favourite  of  the  court  people  turned  out  to  be  a  true  artist,  and, 
in  this  case,  they  took  part  against  the  committee  and  forced  them 
to  give  way.  However  intelligent  and  discerning  it  was,  the  public 
had  none  the  less  its  moments  of  error  and  passion ;  in  such  a  case 
the  actors  and  the  gentilshommes  united  to  resist,  and,  if  they  held 
out  long  enough,  they  gained  the  day  precisely  because  reason  was 
on  their  side. 

If  you  glance  over  the  annals  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  you  will 
find  that  the  whole  of  its  history  is  a  long  series  of  quarrels  and 
conflicts  between  the  republic  of  the  actors,  the  personal  government 
of  the  gentilshommes  de  la  chambre,  and  that  third  power,  the  public, 
who  had  no  other  weapons  to  fight  their  battles  with  but  their 
whistles  and  hisses. 

This  public  was  a  jealous  and  vigilant  guardian  of  tradition.  It 
no  doubt  accepted  the  innovations  of  writers  and  actors,  but  it  was 
fond  of  rules,  and  reminded  the  actors  of  them  when  they  showed 
signs  of  departing  from  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  public  that  made 
the  education  of  the  actors  ;  it  placed  under  their  eyes  the  models  of 
past  times,  insisting  that  they  be  followed ;  so  that  in  the  composition 
and  interpretation  of  pieces  there  was  no  sudden  rupture  of 
continuity. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Comedie  Franpaise  passed  through  the 
brilliant  eighteenth  century,  adding  to  the  repertoire  of  its  immortal 
founders  an  immense  number  of  works,  some  of  which  are  veritable 
chefs-d'auvre,  while  others,  less  important,  form  what  is  called,  in 
theatrical  parlance,  le  repertoire  de  second  ordre.  Before  leaving 
this  subject,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  essential  to  point  out,  because  it  has  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  formation  of  this  repertoire,  whether  of  the  first 
or  second  order. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  that,  among  the  great  pieces  laid 
before  you  by  the  Comedie  Francaise,  several  small  pieces  have 
slipped  in ;  some  are  simply  vaudevilles  and  others  mere  farces. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  well  understood  how  La  Maison  de  Moliere 
could  stoop  to  such  small  works.  It  •  is  because,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  cannot  repeat  too  often,  everything  at  the 
Comedie  Franpaise  is  linked  with  tradition. 

As  there  was  formerly  but  one  theatre  in  Paris  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  privilege  granted  it,  alone  had  the  right  to  give  dramatic 
performances,  it  was  bound  to  open  its  doors  to  pieces  of  all  kinds. 
In  consequence,  you  will  find  in  the  repertoire  of  Molidre,  by  the 
side  of  great  five-act  pieces,  bouffonneries  which  in  our  days  would 
be  acted  at  the  Varietes  and  the  Palais-Eoyal — for  instance,  the 
Medecin  malgre  lui  and  the  Mariage  force,  not  to  mention  any 
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others.  But,  as  the  Come'die  Franpaise  assumed  more  importance  in 
the  world  of  letters,  it  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  graver  tone  ;  it 
appeared  offensive  to  hear  the  language  of  Tabarin  on  the  same  stage 
where,  on  the  previous  night,  the  dignified  alexandrines  of  Corneille 
had  been  heard.  An  incident  of  Parisian  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury rendered  the  contrast  still  more  striking. 

Every  year  in  Paris  two  fairs  used  to  be  held  on  public  places, 
which  were  deserts  then,  but  which  are  now  covered  with  houses. 
The  more  celebrated  of  the  two  was  the  St.  Laurent  fair,  and  the 
older  the  St.  Germain  fair.  Mountebanks  repaired  thither  in  great 
numbers,  and  among  them  were  a  few  stage  managers.  These  im- 
presarios of  the  booth  came  into  contact  with  two  privileges :  if  they 
desired  to  make  their  actors  sing,  they  had  the  Opera  down  on  them, 
for  the  Opera  alone  had  the  right  to  charm  the  ears  of  the  Parisians ;  if 
they  contented  themselves  with  mere  dialogues,  they  came  across  the 
Comedie  Franpaise,  which  prohibited  them,  in  virtue  of  its  preroga- 
tives, the  right  of  exhibiting  speaking  characters. 

But  in  France,  the  classic  land  of  privileges,  it  must  be  said  that 
privilege  has  never  been  favourably  regarded  by  the  public.  The 
people  has  always  taken  the  side  of  free  competition.  Is  this  feel- 
ing one  of  justice,  or  is  it  merely  a  love  of  finding  fault  ?  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide.  In  any  case  the  humble  managers  of  the 
booth  theatres  found  in  the  public  a  benevolent  ally  as  witty  as  it 
was  noisy.  The  censorship  forbade  these  strolling  companies  to  in- 
dulge in  dialogues ;  so  they  resorted  to  mere  gestures,  while  a  voice 
behind  the  scenes  recited  the  piece  as  it  went  on,  and  the  audience 
applauded  enthusiastically.  When  the  moment  came  for  singing  a 
couplet,  a  great  placard  was  suddenly  hoisted  in  front  of  the  public,  on 
which  were  written  the  words  and  music  of  the  song,  and  the  audience 
sang  the  forbidden  air,  while  the  actors  mimicked  the  words.  The 
authorities  added  prohibition  to  prohibition,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  a 
thousand  ingenious  ways  of  evading  them  were  always  found ;  so 
they  had  to  retreat,  and  to  allow  new  theatres  to  be  established 
with  privileges  which  permitted  them  to  play  pieces  of  an  inferior 
class. 

From  that  moment  the  Comedie  Franpaise  closely  confined  itself 
to  what  are  called  the  serious  class  of  pieces.  But,  as  long  as  lasted 
this  little  war,  which  amused  the  eighteenth  century  so  much,  and 
the  history  of  which  would  take  up  a  whole  volume,  the  Comedie  had 
followed  in  the  track  of  Moliere ;  it  had  mixed  up  farces,  comic 
ballets,  and  even  rhyming  burlesques  with  great  works.  The  tradi- 
tion was  founded  ;  it  has  been  preserved.  In  addition  to  certain 
boujfonneries  of  the  classic  repertoire,  the  Restoration  and  the 
times  that  followed  it  up  to  the  present  day  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  liberty  to  produce  at  the  House  of  Moliere  light  pieces  like  the 
Petit  Hotel  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  which  was  played  before  you 
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the  other  day,  and  gay  little  comedies,  bordering  on  farce,  like  the 
Voyage  a  Dieppe,  in  which  I  have  seen  le  pere  Provost  and  Grot 
many  a  time. 

Another  tradition  was  created  by  this  quarrel  between  the  Comedie 
Franpaise  and  the  secondary  theatres.  It  was  weak  and  timid  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  has  extended  considerably  of  late  years,  and  has 
become  almost  a  dogma.  The  time  came — (I  do  not  give  the  precise 
dates,  neither  do  I  enter  into  details,  as  it  is  less  a  history  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  than  an  explanation  of  the  customs  and  prejudices 
on  which  it  is  founded,  that  I  attempt  to  give  here) — the  time  came 
when  the  pieces  of  a  secondary  class,  which  flourished  in  the  booths 
of  the  fair,  were  received  officially  on  the  stage  of  the  Italiens,  which 
had  just  been  dispossessed  of  its  Italian  bouffes,  France  having 
gradually  forgotten  their  language,  and  fashion  having  deserted  them. 
A  number  of  ingenious,  elegant,  and  witty  authors  wrote  for  this  new 
theatre  several  charming  works,  which  were  very  successful ;  among 
these  authors  I  may  especially  mention  Marivaux  and  Favart. 

The  Comedie  Franpaise  borrowed  from  this  new  repertoire  some 
of  its  prettiest  works.  For  instance,  Le  Jeu  de  V  Amour  et  du  Hasard, 
which  had  been  created  at  the  Italiens  by  the  beautiful  and  celebrated 
Sylvia,  was  transplanted  to  the  Maison  de  Moliere,  to  please  an 
actress  who  was  famous  at  the  time,  and  who  thought  she  would  shine 
in  the  principal  character.  The  piece,  having  achieved  a  success,  was 
placed  in  the  repertoire,  and  is  often  played  at  the  present  time. 
It,  however,  betrays  in  some  way  its  origin.  The  character  of  Pasquin 
requires  a  deal  of  burlesque  acting  which  would  appear  little  worthy 
of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  boards  where  the  harlequin  of  the  Italians  gave  himself 
up  to  the  coarsest  pantaloonery.  They  have  been  kept  on  the  austere 
stage  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  because  tradition  is  everything  there. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Comedie  Francaise  has  practised 
more  extensively  than  ever  this  tradition  which  Moliere  has  described 
in  the  celebrated  phrase :  '  Je  reprends  mon  bien  partout  ou  je  le 
trouve.'  It  is  thus  that  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le  Fils  Naturel, 
Le  Demi-Monde,  Philiberte,  the  Marquis  de  Villemer,  and  many 
more  have  been  added  to  the  repertoire.  The  Comedie  Franpaise  has 
become  of  late  a  kind  of  museum,  where  good  pieces,  brought  out  at 
no  matter  what  theatre,  finally  receive  their  consecration,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paintings,  after  having  been  exhibited  during  the  life  of 
the  painter  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  pass  after  his  death  into 
the  Louvre  to  take  rank  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  if  it  be  thought 
they  deserve  that  honour. 

While  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  was  forming  for  itself  an  admirable 
repertoire  of  plays,  it  was  also  gathering  a  marvellous  collection  of 
objects  of  art,  statues,  busts,  and  paintings,  which  might  be  called 
its  tresor,  in  the  same  way  as  we  say  the  tresor  de  Notre-Dame.  Who 
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does  not  know  the  foyer  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise  and  the  gallery 
which  joins  it?  Who  has  not  admired  that  superb  marble  where 
Moliere — an  ideal  Moliere,  but  no  matter — seems  to  live  again,  and 
the  pensive  face  of  the  aged  Corneille,  and  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  the  inestimable  jewel  of  the  collection,  the  bust  of  Rotrou  ? 
Shall  I  speak  of  the  statue  of  Voltaire  sitting,  which  is  known  to  the 
whole  world  by  the  copies  that  have  been  made  of  it ;  and  of  the  bust 
of  the  same  Voltaire  which  figures  by  the  side  of  the  statue  ?  This 
Comedie  Francaise,  being  a  lasting  institution,  has  been  able,  day  by 
day,  and  seizing  good  opportunities,  to  enrich  itself  with  these 
marvels  of  art,  of  which  our  Louvre  might  be  jealous.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  works  of  art  is  known,  as  well  as  the  way  the  Comedie 
Francaise  got  them.  For  this  one  the  artist  received  a  free  admit- 
tance for  life  ;  that  one  was  bequeathed  to  the  house  by  a  theatrical 
amateur  ;  while  others  were  offered  by  a  member  of  the  company,  or 
given  by  the  Government.  Every  half-century  increases  the  splendour 
of  this  collection,  and  enlarges  the  library  and  the  archives.  The 
Maison  de  Moliere  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  theatre,  a  palace, 
and  a  museum. 

IV. 

All  this — repertoire,  company,  collection  of  art,  archives,  and 
glorious  mementoes — narrowly  escaped  destruction  or  dispersion  in 
the  great  Revolution  of  1789.  Politics  invaded  the  house,  and  divided 
the  members  into  two  hostile  camps.  The  one  clung  to  the  old 
regime  and  Royalty ;  the  other  boldly  espoused  the  new  ideas.  A 
schism  was  inevitable  ;  it  broke  out.  The  Royalists  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  salle  where  the  Comedie  Francaise  was  then  installed,  and 
which  is  now  the  Odeon ;  the  others  came  and  established  themselves 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  same  spot  where  the  salle  of  the  Theatre 
Franpais  is  now  to  be  found.  The  dissidents  were  the  more  numerous, 
and,  be  it  said,  the  most  celebrated.  At  their  head  was  the  illustrious 
Talma,  he  who  was  to  become  the  glory  of  tragedy  under  the  First 
Empire.  The  public  did  not  hesitate ;  they  recognised  in  them  the 
real  heirs  of  Moliere.  Moreover,  by  one  of  those  dictatorial  measures 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  theatre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  was 
closed,  and  the  actors  who  had  not  rallied  to  the  Republic  thrown 
into  prison. 

On  the  9th  of  Thermidor  there  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible 
confusion.  All  the  actors  that  formed  the  old  company,  each  going 
his  own  way,  were  dispersed  over  various  theatres.  But  this  crisis 
was  a  short  one,  and  in  May  1799  they  found  themselves  united  to- 
gether again  in  the  salle  of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  All  the  institutions 
of  the  past  had  fallen  around  them ;  they  alone  were  left  standing 
uninjured.  It  was  still  a  republic  governed  by  consuls  elected  for  a 
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week,  and  by  their  side  was  the  sovereign  represented  by  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Government.  He  loved  the  theatre,  did  the  sovereign, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  First  Consul.  When  he  became  Emperor, 
Napoleon  the  First  interested  himself  in  the  house  most  deeply,  and 
took  a  proud  pleasure  in  providing  a  royal  audience  for  his  actors 
in  ordinary.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  codifying  the  customs  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Comedie  Franpaise  was  administered,  and  he  issued 
the  decree  which  is  so  celebrated  in  France  under  the  name  of  Decret 
de  Moscou.  It  was  indeed  from  Moscow  (1812)  that  the  decree  was 
dated.  Napoleon,  who  had  something  theatrical  and  charlatanesque 
about  him,  did  not  dislike  these  contrasts  and  surprises,  with  which 
he  thought  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  posterity.  It  is  useless  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  new  code ;  it  merely  consecrated  old 
usages.  The  Comedie  Francaise  is  still  regulated  by  this  code, 
although  it  has  been  modified  by  an  ordonnance  delivered  in  1 830, 
and  by  decrees  issued  in  1850  and  1857.  But  neither  ordbnnances 
nor  decrees  have  changed  the  great  features  of  the  house,  the  only 
features  that  interest  us  in  this  sketch,  and  those  great  features  were 
fixed  by  Napoleon  in  accordance  with  tradition.  He  only  added 
one  point  which  had  its  importance  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  through  the  course  of  ages.  It 
had  long  been  the  custom  that  the  actors,  on  retiring  after  long 
service,  should  receive  a  pension  from  their  colleagues  levied  on  the 
profits.  But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  the 
company  making  no  profits.  Napoleon,  besides  the  annual  subven- 
tion he  allowed  to  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  assigned  a  sum  of  200,000 
francs  as  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  deficit  of  bad  years  and  to  assure 
the  regular  service  of  the  pensions.  That  measure  was  not  useless, 
for  the  House  of  Moliere  had  hard  seasons  to  pass  through. 

Of  the  three  elements  which  have  co-operated  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  we  have  already  seen  two 
at  work.  And  the  third  ?  The  public — that  public  of  great 
lords  and  well-to-do  bourgeois  which  I  described  a  few  minutes  ago 
— that  intelligent  public,  fond  of  theatrical  affairs  and  jealous  of 
artistic  tradition. 

The  era  of  gentilshommes  had  passed,  and  they  were  no  more 
spoken  of.  There  were  still  some  after  the  Revolution,  but  they  no 
longer  formed  a  separate  body ;  they  were  mixed  up  with  the  great 
public,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  Charles  the  Tenth,  they  only  had, 
like  everybody  else,  their  places  in  the  pit.  But  the  bourgeois  public 
was  found  again,  almost  the  same  as  we  saw  it  a  few  minutes  ago : 
they  formed  round  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Franpais  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  in  the  matter  of  taste.  They  were  called  the  habitues 
because  they  went  to  the  theatre  every  night ;  and  when  the  actor, 
entering  on  the  scene,  perceived  those  long  rows  of  bald  and  shining 
heads,  on  which  the  chandelier  shed  its  rays,  he  was  seized  with  a 
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slight  trembling.  I  saw  the  last  remnants  of  this  circle  in  my 
youth :  to-day  they  have  entered  into  the  category  of  fossils.  It  was 
in  talking  with  them  that  I  learned  all  that  I  know  about  contempo- 
raneous theatres,  for  they  were  nearly  all  educated  persons,  men  of 
taste,  who  went  to  the  play  not  to  be  seen,  but. to  see. 

But  this  public  of  the  Eestoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July 
committed  a  grave  mistake.  It  did  not,  like  its  predecessors,  hold 
the  balance  equal  between  the  respect  for  tradition  and  the  taste  for 
novelty.  It  leaned  too  much  towards  the  side  of  tradition,  and 
nearly  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  It  was  natural  that 
the  great  shock  of  the  Eevolution,  followed  by  the  magnificent 
Imperial  epopee,  should  have  its  influence  on  literature  and  the  stage 
— that  authors  and  actors  should  display  to  generations,  renewed  by 
those  prodigious  events,  new  modes  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

But  there  is  nothing  so  tenacious  as  a  literary  taste.  The  public 
of  habitues  had  in  its  childhood  admired  classic  tragedies  and 
comedies  in  verse,  of  which  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Femmes 
Savantes  are  the  most  perfect  models.  It  would  not  admit  of 
anything  outside  these  two  consecrated  forms  being  tried.  It  might 
be  tired  and  weary  of  them,  but  it  would  not  confess  the  fact,  and 
gaped  and  yawned  in  secret.  It  rejected  with  horror  every  innovation 
as  a  scandal ;  and  while  in  the  field  of  literature  that  clamorous  army 
known  as  the  Komantic  school  arose,  the  Comedie  Franpaise  re- 
mained obstinately  closed  to  the  new  art,  or,  if  the  latter  succeeded  in 
breaking  open  the  door,  it  was  immediately  hissed  out  again,  and  the 
habitues  returned  to  sleep  over  the  tragedies  of  the  imitators  of 
Campistron,  who  himself  had  imitated  Racine. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  The  public — I  speak  of 
the  great  public,  of  that  which  was  composed,  as  we  say  in  these 
days,  of  the  nouvelles  couches  sociales — no  longer  went  to  the  House 
of  Moliere.  It  conceived  such  a  deep  hatred  of  the  last  copyists  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  that  at  length  it  got  disgusted  with 
the  masters  themselves.  The  Comedie  Franpaise  had  hard  times  to 
go  through  then.  Receipts  of  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  francs 
were  not  rare  at  that  period  :  the  company  rubbed  its  hands  with  joy 
when  it  had  (to  use  the  consecrated  term)  '  passed  the  four  figures,' 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand 
francs.  I  have  in  my  youth  often  seen  classic  works  played  by  a 
company  of  eminent  actors  whose  equals  we  do  not  possess  to-day ; 
altogether  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  pit,  where 
the  price  of  the  places  was  not  more  than  forty-four  sous  ;  the  empty 
boxes  looked  like  so  many  black  holes  in  the  wall ;  the  stalls  alone 
were  filled;  it  was  there  where  the  habitues,  most  of  whom  paid 
nothing,  gathered  together. 

If  the  Comedie  Francaise  had  not  been  subventioned,  if  it  had 
not  been  under  the  hand  of  the  Government,  it  would  have  broken  up 
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at  that  epoch ;  for  it  did  not  cover  its  expenses,  and  each  member  of 
the  company  would  have  gained  more  money  by  playing  in  another 
theatre.  But  the  members  were  kept  together  by  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  a  national  institution,  to  the  Maison  de  Moliere,  and 
by  the  certainty  of  a  pension  regularly  paid  at  the  end  of  their  career. 
Eachel  alone  could  draw  receipts  in  those  times.  It  was  the  great 
Rachel.  But  Eachel  cost  the  theatre  more  than  she  ever  drew,  and 
she  did  more  harm  to  art  than  she  rendered  it  service.  She  would 
not  become  a  societaire  or  member,  because,  once  a  member,  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  share  her  profits  with  her  fellow-members ; 
she  remained  a  pensionnaire  (the  '  pensioners  '  are  those  who  make 
their  first  appearance  at  the  Comedie,  and  are  pensioned  until  they 
become  members  of  the  house),  because  she  could  demand  what 
salary  she  liked.  The  nights  on  which  she  played  the  receipts 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  francs,  the  whole  of  which  went  into  her 
pocket.  The  next  night  the  theatre  was  empty.  Rachel,  moreover, 
must  be  blamed  for  having  imparted  a  factitious  life  to  tragedy  and 
for  encouraging  her  admirers  to  struggle  against  the  advent  of  a  new 
art.  She  obstinately  confined  herself  to  a  dozen  roles,  in  which  she 
displayed  incomparable  power,  and  left  imperishable  souvenirs.  She 
did  not  lend  the  assistance  of  her  genius  to  any  of  the  contemporary 
poets,  or,  if  she  did  so,  it  was  with  regret,  and  without  decisive 
success. 


V. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  that  more  prosperous,  if  not 
more  glorious,  days  began  to  shine  on  the  Comedie  Franpaise.  The 
commissioners  delegated  by  the  Government  to  this  republic  of 
actors  had  already  for  some  time  been  replaced  by  a  general  ad- 
ministrator. The  names  had  been  changed,  but  in  reality  the  thing 
was  the  same.  It  was  still  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Comedie.  The  rules  which  limit  the  action  of  the  two  powers  are 
not  more  defined  in  the  present  day  than  they  were  two  centuries 
ago.  The  amount  of  authority  which  falls  to  the  general  adminis- 
trator depends  on  the  prestige  he  enjoys.  It  is  something  entirely  per- 
sonal. He  is  the  real  master  if  he  is  capable  and  willing.  I  have  known 
M.  Arsene  Houssaye  in  that  post ;  he  was  master,  but  in  such  a  clever 
and  exquisite  manner  that  nobody  perceived  it.  M.  Empis,  on  the  con- 
trary, acted  the  master  in  such  a  disagreeable  way  that  he  was  removed. 
M.  Thierry,  who  came  next,  exercised  with  all  kinds  of  reticence,  cir- 
cumlocution, and  delays,  at  the  same  time  appearing  to  give  way,  an  in- 
fluence which  was  for  a  long  time  preponderant.  Finally,  M.  Perrin,  of 
to-day,  has  charmed  and  overcome  all  resistance  by  the  clearness  of  his 
views,  the  brilliancy  of  his  conceptions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  renown 
of  a  successful  and  fortunate  manager,  which  he  had  acquired  in  all 
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his  undertakings,  either  at  the  Opera  or  at  the  Opera-Comique.  And 
his  good  luck  has  followed  him  to  the  Theatre  Franpais,  for  never 
since  its  foundation  has  the  house  made  such  large  receipts.  They 
vary  from  6,000  to  7,000  francs.  Hence  the  dividends  shared  every 
year  by  the  societaires  have  become  enormous.  The  societaires,  be- 
sides the  salaries  they  pay  to  themselves,  last  year  had  parts  or  shares 
which  amounted  to  more  than  40,000  francs.  Add  to  this  the  sup- 
plementary expenses  they  allow  themselves  every  time  they  play,  or, 
as  '  weeklies,'  supervise  the  getting  up  of  a  piece,  and  you  will  see 
that  a  member  entitled  to  the  whole  of  one  part  gets  from  60,000  to 
70,000  francs  per  annum.  Add  again  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
profits  has  been  deducted  beforehand  and  turned  into  two  parts,  one 
part  to  increase  the  general  fund,  and  the  other  to  form  for  every 
societaire  a  little  heap  of  money  which  he  receives  on  the  day  of  his 
retirement.  It  was  thus  that  Bressant,  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  received  80,000  francs  in  a  lump ;  his  retiring 
pension  is,  I  think,  8,000  to  10,000  francs  a  year. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  so  many  advantages,  apart  from  the 
honour  of  being  able  to  put  on  your  card  the  words,  '  societaire  de  la 
Comedie-Francaise.,''  which  gives  a  position  in  society,  and  which 
assures  a  certain  consideration  of  which  actors  are  all  the  more  jealous 
that  it  was  long  refused  to  their  calling — it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
so  many  advantages  possess  an  irresistible  fascination  for  all  young 
actors.  There  is  not  one  that  does  not  dream  of  entering  the  House 
of  Moliere  one  day,  that  does  not  make  it  the  height  of  his  ambition, 
and  struggles  with  all  his  might  and  main  to  attain  it.  The  high 
study  of  elocution  would  long  since  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
easier  triumphs  of  the  vaudeville  and  the  operette,  if  the  House  of 
Moliere  did  not  appear  in  the  distance  offering  its  golden  apples 
to  candidates.  No,  you  will  never  know  how  many  unfledged 
Delaunays  and  Sarah  Bernhardts  there  always  are  on  the  streets  of 
Paris,  who  work  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  old  repertoire,  and  who  dine 
at  restaurants  at  sixpence  a  head  waiting  for  glory.  They  try  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  height  which  the  Comedie  Franpaise  alone  main- 
tains in  these  days  of  decadence. 

The  decadence  which  affects  all  the  theatres  in  Paris  has  not  yet 
made  itself  felt  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  yet  of  the  three 
elements  which  have  contributed  to  its  success  during  centuries,  one 
has  already  almost  disappeared.  There  is  no  longer  any  public.  The 
Parisian  is  swamped  amid  the  multitudes  which  the  railways  daily 
turn  out  on  the  Boulevards,  and  which  invade  the  salle  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu  every  night.  They  prolong  beyond  measure  the  success  of 
pieces,  and  force  the  actors  to  play  them  a  hundred  times  running, 
thereby  spoiling  talents  which  cannot  be  renewed,  and  which  have 
not  opportunities  enough  to  seek  fresh  strength  in  the  great  school 
of  the  classic  repertoire.  Their  taste  is  neither  delicate  nor  attentive. 
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They  neither  instruct  nor  support  the  actor.  This  state  of  things, 
unfortunately,  will  only  go  on  increasing,  and  I  myself  can  see  no 
remedy  for  it.  It  has  not  yet  done  much  harm  to  the  Comedie 
Franpaise,  which  still  presents  a  majestic  aspect,  and  relies  on  the 
two  principles  which  presided  over  its  formation,  and  which  have 
constituted  its  power.  On  the  one  side,  that  ensemble  of  actors 
governing  themselves  and  guarding-  the  traditions.  Do  you  know 
that  between  Got  and  Moliere  there  are  only  seven  or  eight  names  of 
great  actors  ?  We  have,  so  to  speak,  only  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to 
be  able,  across  several  generations,  to  find  the  first  Mascarille.  Grot 
played  a  long  time  with  Monrose,  who  had  seen  Dazincourt.  Dazin- 
court  appeared  young  by  the  side  of  Preville,  already  old.  Preville 
had  known  Poisson,  who  is  the  last  link  of  the  chain  up  to  Moliere. 
In  this  way  the  tradition  has  been  preserved  alive  from  one  great 
actor  to  another.  One  feels  how  such  or  such  a  role  was  played  in 
the  days  of  Moliere,  and  when  by  chance  the  interpretation  is  changed 
by  the  caprice  of  an  actor,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Arnolphe,  whose 
character  was  modified  by  le  pere  Provost,  that  change  forms  a  date, 
and  the  new  tradition  is  established,  unless  the  successors  of  Provost 
reject  it.  Here  we  see  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise, 
which  unites  to  tradition  a  wise  spirit  of  innovation,  that  corrects 
and  harmonises  it  to  the  tastes  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time,  out 
of  respect  for  tradition,  it  always  puts  the  bridle  on  this  taste  for 
novelty.  The  history  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise  is  only  a  perpetual 
compromise  between  these  two  contrary  forces. 

The  administrator  represents  more  especially  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation. As  he  is  always  a  man  of  influence  and  education,  he  brings 
with  him  into  office  personal  opinions  on  art,  and  seeks  to  apply 
them.  He  therefore  gives  a  stroke  to  the  rudder  which  turns  the 
ship  into  a  new  direction.  He  is  disinterested,  as  the  question  of 
money  does  not  affect  him  ;  or  rather  he  has  no  other  interest  than 
glory.  He  does  not,  therefore,  feel  any  desire  to  sacrifice  art  to  big 
receipts.  He  is  also  above  those  petty  rivalries,  those  mean  jealousies, 
which  often  divide  actors,  and  from  which  those  of  the  Comedie 
Franpaise  are  not  more  exempt  than  others.  He  puts  an  end  to 
their  quarrels  sometimes  by  imposing  his  own  will,  sometimes  by 
compounding  dexterously  with  their  passions.  West  la  lutte: 
done  tfest  la  vie. 

Such  is  it  still,  this  majestic  ensemble  of  traditions,  which  is 
called  the  Comedie  Franpaise.  Everything  is  there,  as  in  great 
family  houses,  rich  and  solemn.  The  employes  of  it  rest  there  till 
old  age,  and  are  proud  of  it.  You  will  find  ushers  there  so  cere- 
monious that  they  appear  as  if  they  dated  from  the  Great  Monarch, 
and  had  formerly  opened  the  doors  to  him.  The  box-openers  know 
all  the  habitues,  and  salute  them  with  a  friendly  smile.  Costumers 
and  assistants  transmit  their  charges  from  father  to  son.  The  very 
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forms  which  are  used  to  reply  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Comedie  smack  of  old  times,  and  in  everything  the  Comedie  says 
or  does  there  is  a  politeness  and  generosity  which  is  like  a  permanent 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Moliere. 

I  think  you  will  forgive  a  Frenchman  for  this  panegyric.  You 
have  enough  of  other  superiorities  to  admit  with  a  good  grace  the 
glory  of  an  institution  which  is  wanting  in  your  country.  The 
people  which  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  movement  of  contemporaneous 
philosophy,  which  has  revolutionised  the  world  of  thought  and  science 
with  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Evans,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  anybody.  It  is  great 
enough  to  render  j  ustice  to  the  merits  of  its  rivals,  and  I  thank  you 
for  having  done  so  with  so  much  courtesy  and  warmth  of  heart. 

FRANCISQUE  SAKCET 
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IN  the  September  number  of  this  Keview,  and  in  an  article  on 
4  England's  Mission,'  there  was  given  a  list  of  twenty-one  great  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  which  had  long  been  clamouring  in  vain  for  the 
definitive  attention  of  Parliament.  Some  of  these  have  been  put 
aside  for  nearly  half  a  century ;  like  the  Municipal  Beform  of  London, 
averted  principally,  it  would  seem,  by  a  constant  profusion  of  dinners, 
with  their  soothing  and  genial  results  on  feeling.  The  list  was 
indeed  formidable ;  yet  it  had  no  pretence  to  be  exhaustive.  It  did 
not  embrace  questions  of  secondary  rank,  or  any  questions  the  pro- 
secution of  which  has  been  mainly  sectional.  At  the  date  at  which 
I  write,  it  might  be  enlarged  by  such  additions  as  (1)  the  law  of 
Bankruptcy,  (2)  of  Banking,  (3)  of  Distress,  (4)  of  Charities  and 
Mortmain,  (5)  of  Loans  for  Local  Purposes,  (6)  of  Game,  (7  )  Distri- 
bution as  well  as  Re-distribution  of  Seats,1  (8)  Savings  Bank  Fi- 
nance, and  (9)  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  '  Its  general 
effect  was  to  exhibit  a  state  of  accumulated  arrear,  passing  rapidly 
into  the  stage  of  hopelessness. 

Every  one  of  these  calls  had  its  origin  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Empire,  and,  generally,  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; — grew  out  of 
wants  and  obligations  long  recognised,  in  no  way  due  to  the  choice 
or  initiative  of  any  Administration,  but  calling  for  the  steady  and 

1  Six  seats  are  now  vacant. 
VOL.  VI.— No.  30.  P 
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patient  application  of  all  Governments  and  all  Parliaments,  until 
this  unsatisfied  account,  of  such  appalling  length,  shall  have  been 
cancelled  or  effectually  abridged.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  the 
obvious  inference.  Quite  otherwise  has  the  matter  appeared  to  our 
present  rulers.  Because  our  business  was  in  arrear,  our  hard-work- 
ing Parliament  over-done,  and  the  wants  of  the  Empire  already 
beyond  human  strength  to  satisfy,  it  has  pleased  the  Government 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  raise  up  as  from  a  virgin  soil  a  whole  forest 
of  new  questions,  in  themselves  enough  to  occupy  a  Parliament  and 
a  State  which  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  about  half  of  the  available  time  of  Parliament 
has  been  spent  this  year  in  discussing  a  set  of  subjects,  every  one  of 
which  has  been  forced  upon  our  hands  by  the  wilful  or  spontaneous 
action  of  the  existing  Ministry.  And  unquestionably  it  might  be 
added  with  truth,  that  many  even  of  these  questions  had  only  re- 
ceived a  small  fraction  of  the  attention  which  they  demand,  and 
which  we  may  some  day  have  to  smart  for  having  failed  to  pay 
them. 

Of  these  new  and  thorny  subjects,  lying  all  of  them  off  the  beaten 
path  of  ordinary  business,  the  following  enumeration,  though  probably 
incomplete,  may  suffice  for  present  purposes : — 


1.  Eastern  Roumelia. 

2.  The  Greek  Frontier. 

3.  Crete  and  the  other  European  Pro- 

vinces of  Turkey. 

4.  The  Armenians. 

5.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

6.  Cyprus. 

7.  Suez  Canal  Shares  and  Management. ' 

8.  Egyptian  Debt. 

9.  Egyptian  Succession. 

10.  North -West  Frontier  of  India. 

1 1 .  Supervision  of  Afghanistan. 

12.  East  Indian  Finance. 

13.  Arms   Act,  Press  Act,  and   Taxing 

Legislation  of  India. 

14.  Cape.     Annexation  of  the  Transvaal : 

Administration . 

15.  Cape.     Zulu  War:  the  result  of  the 

Frere. 


Under   the   Treaty  of 
Berlin. 


Under  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention. 

Assumed  to  result  from 
the  purchases  of  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal. 

Resulting  from  the 
Mission  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton. 

the  act  of  the  present 
Mission  of  Sir  Bartle 


I  have  not  included  in  this  list  the  Fiji  annexation,  which  was 
the  act  of  the  Government ;  or  the  Indian  Famines,  the  Cape  war 
proper,  the  constitutional  crisis  in  Victoria,  the  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions in  Canada,  our  quivering  relations  with  Burmah,  and  other 
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matters,  which  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of  their  choice. 
Yet  these  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  because  they  are  subjects  which 
all  in  their  various  degrees,  and  some  in  a  very  high  degree,  have  de- 
manded the  attention  of  every  public  man  in  the  country ;  and  which 
therefore  help  to  illustrate  the  pernicious  folly  of  charging  our  precious 
hours  and  our  over-burdened  minds  with  a  multitude  of  difficult 
problems,  and  with  engagements  some  doubtful,  some  dangerous,  some 
positively  dishonourable,  but  all  gratuitous,  amidst  a  general  stagna- 
tion of  the  genuine  business  appertaining  to  the  highest  functions 
of  the  Parliament,  and  a  confusion  of  the  finances  totally  without 
example  since  1841. 

If  this  intolerable  mass  of  obligation  and  responsibility  had  been 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of '  England's  Mission '  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  the  defender  of  the  weak,  the  instructor  and  civiliser  of 
India,  the  umpire  of  the  world,  we  still  must  have  felt  the  burden 
while  we  accepted  it,  and  must  have  seen  that  it  entailed  a  sad  lapse 
in  our  duties  towards  our  own  nearest  flesh  and  blood  at*  home,  whose 
affairs  form  the  first  and  proper  concern  of  Parliament.  If  it  had 
been  with  hands  scrupulously  clean,  with  an  obvious  freedom  from  low 
and  selfish  motive,  with  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws,  and  a 
scrupulous  homage  to  international  good  faith,  that  we  had  by 
adverse  fate  been  landed  in  the  midst  of  so  many  entanglements,  we 
might  have  disapproved  a  needless  Quixotism,  but  should  have 
recognised  some  value  in  the  example  so  given  of  a  stern  and  scrupu- 
lous rectitude.  If  it  had  been  with  the  object  and  the  result  of 
securing  the  cordial  alliance  of  great  nations  and  the  general  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  civilised  world,  we  must  notwithstanding  have 
had  to  regret  that  these  benefits  were  not  to  be  enjoyed  without 
paying  so  heavily  for  them.  If,  in  any  one  of  these  fifteen  cases,  we 
had  gained  some  great  outwork  for  our  Empire,  some  new  pledge  for 
our  security,  some  opening  not  before  accessible  to  industry  and 
commerce,  some  solid  ground  of  vantage  and  of  power,  we  might  not 
have  held  our  heads  very  high  among  the  nations,  but  we  should 
have  had  what  some  will  think  the  appropriate  comfort  of  the  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  the  mean  satisfaction  of  self-applause  at  home  in  the 
contemplation  of  gains  the  manner  of  whose  getting  does  not  bear 
inquiry.  If  we  could  have  pointed  to  the  proofs  of  a  disinterested  and 
effectual  friendship  to  some  one  Government  and  people,  were  they 
the  least  honoured  of  all  on  earth,  our  selection  of  an  idol  might  have 
been  grossly  wrong,  but  this  error  would  not  wholly  have  cancelled 
our  claim  to  credit  either  for  generosity  or  for  power.  But  in  no  one 
of  these  forms,  and  in  no  other  form  whatever,  is  there  any  sensible 
counterpoise  to  the  immense  mass  of  folly  and  of  mischief,  which  is 
now  crowning  us  so  richly  with  its  natural  fruits.  Having  had  in 
former  days  a  tolerable  character  for  unselfishness,  not  as  to  our  more 
remote  but  as  to  our  European  politics,  we  have  now  nauseated  the 
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world  with  the  doctrine  that  '  British  interests '  supply  the  final 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  and  are  entitled  to  rule  the  destination 
of  the  fair  lands  of  the  East  irrespectively  of  the  will,  and  with  a 
claim  superior  to  the  interests,  of  their  inhabitants.  Upon  every 
contested  question  that  has  arisen  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  we  have 
been  the  champions  not  of  freedom  but  of  oppression.  Not  an  inch 
has  been  added  to  free  soil  through  our  agency,  or  with  our  good  will. 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  perhaps  Roumania — every  one 
of  them  are  smaller  through  our  influence  than  they  would  have 
been  without  us.  For  the  first  time  it  can  now  be  said  with  truth, 
that  in  the  management  of  a  great  crisis  of  human  destiny  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  interests  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  if  the 
British  nation  had  not  existed.  Affecting,  one  moment,  a  jealous 
regard  for  treaties,  we  have,  the  next  moment,  trampled  them  under 
foot  at  will.  Professing  to  vindicate  the  free  jurisdiction  of  a 
European  Congress,  we  have  concluded  secret  agreements  behind  its 
back.  Protesting  against  the  iniquity  of  territorial  greed,  and 
vigorously  resisting  freedom  at  every  point  and  pace  of  its  advance, 
we  have  gracefully  secured  for  Russia  territory  which  had  been  free, 
have  made  over  countries  to  Austria  without  the  smallest  care  for  the 
desires  of  the  population,  and  have  taken  Cyprus  to  ourselves  from 
Turkey  as  a  payment  for  the  good  and  knightly  service  we  had  done 
her  in  enabling  her  to  keep  her  yoke  on  necks  that  would  otherwise 
have  cast  it  off.  There  is  not  a  nation  upon  earth,  with  which  we 
have  drawn  the  bonds  of  friendship  closer  by  the  transactions  of  these 
last  years ;  but  we  have  played  perilous  tricks  with  the  loyalty  of 
India,  have  estranged  the  ninety  millions  who  inhabit  Russia,  and 
have  severed  ourselves  from  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  Greek  and 
Slav  alike,  without  gaining  the  respect  of  the  Moslem.  And  all  this 
we  have  done  not  to  increase  our  power,  but  only  our  engagements  ; 
not  to  add  at  any  point  to  our  resources  in  men  and  money,  but  only 
and  largely  to  the  claims  which  may  be  made  upon  them.  Assertions 
so  broad  as  these  must  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  care- 
fully followed  the  facts,  the  aspect  of  exaggeration.  Yet  they  are 
simply  the  summing  up  of  ample  Parliamentary  demonstrations  ; 
they  nowhere  exceed  the  truth,  and  in  some  cases  fall  within  it. 

The  public  has  lately  heard  much  on  the  subject  of  obstruction 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  subject  of  extreme  interest.  The 
questions  raised  by  the  mention  of  it  are  not  so  easily  to  be  disposed 
of  as  is  commonly  imagined.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  outrage 
than  to  prolong  debate  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  Government 
in  its  transaction  of  the  public  business,  or  of  disparaging  the  dignity 
of  Parliament.  But  to  prolong  debate  even  by  persistent  reiteration 
on  legislative  measures  is  not  necessarily  an  outrage,  an  offence,  or 
even  an  indiscretion.  For,  in  some  cases,  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument  that  a  small  minority  with  strong  views  can  draw  adequate 
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attention  to  those  views.  Adequate  attention  means  attention  pro- 
portioned to  their  real  value,  or  to  the  public  impressions  connected 
with  them,  and  the  inconveniences  which  may  follow  from  their  being 
disregarded.  There  are  abundant  instances,  in  which  obstruction  of 
this  kind  has  led  to  the  removal  of  perilous  or  objectionable  matter 
from  legislative  measures,  and  thus  to  the  avoidance  of  great  public 
evils.  In  other  cases  obstruction  has  been  freely  and  largely  prac- 
tised, even  by  a  great  party,  with  no  other  apparent  effect  than  that 
of  retarding  business  and  thus  damaging  the  Administration  of  the 
day,  whose  credit  is  always  involved  in  its  effectual  despatch.  I 
refer  especially,  as  will  at  once  be  understood,  to  the  Army  Purchase 
Bill.  But  without  doubt  such  a  party  would,  if  challenged,  indig- 
nantly assert  its  title  to  insist  and  persist  according  to  its  sense  of 
the  public  interests  involved,  and  would  defy  the  accuser  to  the  proof 
of  its  having  gone  beyond  the  measure  of  its  duty  so  defined.  Now, 
if  a  great  party  may  obstruct,  it  is  hazardous  to  award  a  narrower 
discretion  to  a  small  one ;  for  it  is  precisely  in  the  class  of  cases 
where  the  party  is  small,  and  the  conviction  strong,  that  the  best 
instances  of  warrantable  obstruction  might  be  found.  Where  the 
party  is  large,  it  has  ample  means  of  procuring  for  its  views  a  suffi- 
cient consideration ;  inasmuch  as  large  it  could  not  be,  unless  those 
views  had  already  met  with  very  general  attention,  and  as  it  is  to- 
supply  a  lack  of  attention  that  persistent  debate  may  most  equitably 
be  used.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  formal  charges  of  obstruction,  unless  there  are  the  means- 
of  effectually  dealing  with  the  offence  ;  and  that  the  offence  hardly 
can  be  so  dealt  with  in  cases  where  the  subject  in  debate  is  wide,  and 
of  real  public  moment ;  still  less  in  a  case,  where  it  is  one  on  which 
the  public  has  lively  susceptibilities  marshalled  on  the  side  of  the 
obstructor  ;  least  of  all,  where  he  can  show  that  by  his  tenacity  he 
has  been  enabled  to  modify  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  When  we  apply  these  tests  to  the  case 
commonly  known  as  that  of  a  few  Irish  members,  in  connection  with 
the  flogging  clauses  of  the  Army  Bill,  the  keenest  advocate  of  penal 
measures  against  them  may  perhaps  be  led  to  pause. 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  and  it  may  be  hoped  ever  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  above  and  beyond  all  things  a  free  assembly.  If  so,  it 
must  be  content  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom.  Let  it  carefully  watch 
for  the  means  of  giving  despatch  to  business ;  but  after  it  shall  have 
done  its  best,  under  the  best  guidance,  it  will  still  remain  in  some 
degree  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  members.  The  danger  of  supplying 
factious  or  unruly  men  with  a  plausible  ground  of  hostile  appeal 
to  crowds,  or  to  constituencies,  in  critical  times  is  a  far  greater  and 
more  costly  danger  than  is  at  any  time  likely  to  be  brought  upon  it 
by  its  patience  in  cases  really  or  popularly  doubtful.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  plead  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  a  handful 
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of  its  members  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  different 
matter  when  the  issue  is  raised  out  of  doors,  where  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not,  and  where  the  delinquent,  or  the  panel,  is.  And 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  impotent  display  of  the  spirit  of 
coercion,  or  the  attempt  to  repress  offences,  which  require  to  be 
proved  in  argument,  by  obstreperous  disorder,  which  is  an  offence 
ipso  facto. 

The  Home-rulers  of  Ireland  have  in  the  main  done  good  service 
to  the  Government  .during  the  present  Parliament.  They  have  on 
most  occasions  contributed  liberally  to  swell  what  have  been  noted  as 
their  unprecedented  majorities.  So  lately  as  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1878,  they  received  the  compliments  of  a  Secretary  of  State 2  as  being, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Liberal  party,  men  who  would  not 
embarrass  the  Ministry  at  a  critical  time  by  a  party  vote.  They 
obtained  last  year  a  valuable  retaining  fee  in  the  Irish  Intermediate 
Schools  Act ;  which,  to  meet  their  supposed  views,  was  so  framed  as 
probably  to  secure  a  'maximum  of  cost  with  a  mmimum  of  attain- 
ment. Until  a  factitious  alliance  of  this  kind  shall  have  been  defi- 
nitively closed,  the  disturbed  relations  between  these  two  parties  may 
seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  domestic  dispute.  The  Liberal  party  will 
without  doubt  resist  the  temptation  either  to  act  under  the  influence 
-of  resentment,  or  to  omit  acting  for  fear  of  its  imputation  ;  will 
hesitate  to  condemn  as  obstruction  any  proceedings  except  such  as 
they  can  show  to  have  been  without  warrantable  motive  and  actual 
public  advantage ;  and  above  all,  for  the  honour  of  the  House  itself, 
will  decline  to  bark  until  they  can  bite.  Thus  they  acted  in  the 
case  of  the  far  less  excusable  obstruction  practised  by  the  Tories 
against  the  Army  Purchase  Bill;  and  the  patience  which  they 
exhibited,  when  they  themselves  were  the  sufferers,  will  be  not  less 
appropriate  until  the  dilemma  of  the  Government  shall  really  have 
been  found  to  constitute  the  dilemma  of  the  House. 

It  is  too  true,  indeed,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  fast  becoming 
incapable  of  the  due  and  sufficient  discharge  of  its  functions.  If 
those,  who  have  had  the  main  share  in  bringing  about  this  state  of 
things,  are  mainly  to  bear  the  brand'of  obstruction,  then,  I  apprehend, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  hour  the  chief  obstructionists  are  the 
Government.  On  a  Parliament  already  fainting  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  necessary  burdens  they  have  heaped,  as  has  been  seen,  new  cares 
and  engagements  mountain-high.  Of  the  fifteen  great  subjects  ot 
foreign  and  administrative  policy,  which  I  before  enumerated,  three 
only  arise  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin :  the  other  twelve  are  marked 
at  once,  by  features  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  their  own  exclusive 
progeny.  But  in  truth  the  same  description  is  just  as  truly,  though 
less  palpably,  applicable  to  the  other  three.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  district  called  Eastern  Koumelia,  or  that 

2  .Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  ;  who  had  for  four  years  been  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
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the  Greek  frontier,  or  that  the  Cretan  Question,  or  the  Austrian 
advance,  or  any  other  puzzle  of  European  Turkey  would  at  this 
moment  have  constituted  a  serious  subject  of  Parliamentary  care, 
had  the  Ministry  been  content  to  handle  the  Eastern  Question,  in 
conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  the  method  of  European 
concert.  Other  countries,  such  as  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  have 
not  had  their  domestic  affairs  thrust  aside,  and  their  Parliaments 
reduced  to  incapacity,  by  cares  arising  out  of  the  Turkish  Question. 
And  yet  the  real  interests,  of  Austria  for  example,  are  ten  times  more 
closely  involved  in  the  fate  of  Turkey,  than  are  ours.  If  we  are 
determined  to  found  our  foreign  policy  on  the  rule  of  assuming  the 
greater  burden  where  we  have  the  lesser  interest,  we  must  be  content 
to  pay  the  cost  of  our  vain-glory  in  many  shapes,  and  among  them 
in  the  shape  of  Parliamentary  embarrassment  and  confusion. 

Under  the  well-considered  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  became  the  common  care  of 
Europe.  By  a  bitter  experience,  we  had  found  the  mischief  of 
allowing  the  plea  of  6  Kussian  interests '  as  a  pretext  for  separate 
intervention  in  its  entangled  concerns.  Accordingly  the  entire  policy 
of  the  Powers  had  been  addressed  to  the  repression  of  single  and 
separate  interferences,  and  to  the  prevention  of  them  for  the  future. 
They  recognise  therefore  (Art.  VII.)  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Turkey ;  and  each  (chacun  de  son  cote)  engages  to  respect  it,  and 
with  this  negative  engagement  their  separate  action  under  the  Treaty 
terminates.  But  the  instrument  proceeds  to  say  '  they  guarantee  it 
in  common,  and  will  in  consequence  consider  any  act,  of  a  nature  to 
infringe  it,  as  a  question  of  general  interest.'  Can  any  Englishman 
now  read  these  words  without  a  painful  and  guilty  recollection  how 
widely  the  policy  of  his  country  since  1876,  and  especially  since  1877, 
has  departed  from  them,  and  how  positively  at  the  most  important 
crisis  it  has  contravened  them  ? 

The  principle  of  an  European  concert,  thus  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  statesmen  of  1856,  received  its  first  blow  from  what  was  termed 
the  concert  of  the  Three  Emperors.  What  mistrust,  well  or  ill 
grounded,  may  have  led  these  Sovereigns,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  set  about 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey  by  a  so-called  preliminary  ac- 
cord, and  to  exclude  England  from  their  councils,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  inquire.  It  was  a  slight  such  as  had  never  or  rarely  been  inflicted 
on  us.  It  tended  to  limit  the  choice  of  every  Power  thus  excluded ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  free  choice  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Italy.  It 
foreclosed,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  questions  with  which  it  dealt,  by 
binding  a  moiety  of  the  Powers  among  themselves  to  one  particular 
treatment  of  those  questions.  If  it  did  not  break  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
it  put  to  hazard  the  full  integrity  of  its  provisions.  It  called  loudly 
for  a  distinct  claim  on  the  part  of  the  British  Administration  to  partici- 
pate ab  initio  in  every  discussion  of  matters  touching  the  state  of 
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Turkey,  in  an  open  field,  not  hedged  in  and  limited  to  a  particular 
issue  by  previous  and  separate  combinations.  Had  the  policy  of  the 
Government  been  really  what  it  has  often  claimed  to  be,  a  spirited 
foreign  policy,  this  claim  would  have  been  lodged  and  firmly  sustained. 
We  should  have  refused  the  disparagement  of  playing  a  secondary 
part,  and  the  Emperors  would  have  been  compelled,  by  the  moral 
strength  of  the  case  under  the  Treaty,  to  recede  from  their  false 
position,  and  abandon  every  attempt  at  prejudging  the  questions 
opened.  Nay,  if  their  interests  and  their  dignity  alone  had  been  at 
stake,  it  might  have  been  perfectly  allowable  to  defeat  their  action 
by  simply  refusing  to  proceed  under  the  shadow  of  any  particular 
compact  presented  for  our  signature,  in  a  matter  stamped  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  of  European  interest ;  and  by  throwing  upon  them 
the  necessity,  with  some  humiliation,  to  take  \fp  the  whole  matter 
anew.  But  the  interests  at  stake  were  not  those  only  of  the  Emperors, 
or  of  their  Empires.  There  were  the  interests  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  to  which  we  all  were  bound  as  our  ally ;  and  the  interests  of 
its  people,  whose  new  charter  of  liberty  had  been  consecrated  by 
insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.  Unhappily  these  great  subjects 
were  forgotten ;  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  simply  rejected  on 
its  merits,  when  it  had  obtained  the  assent  of  every  European  Power 
except  ourselves,  with  some  suspicion  of  what  history  may  hereafter 
condemn  as  a  spirit  of  short-sighted,  selfish,  and  paltry  resentment. 
Smitten  with  paralysis,  with  no  amendment  proposed  and  no  substitute 
offered,  it  remained  upon  the  field  as  a  practical  assertion  that 
European  interest  was  no  longer  to  be  the  guide  of  policy  in  the  East. 
Nor  was  it  very  long  before  we  began  to  give  verbal  expression  to 
what  we  had  thus  proclaimed  in  act.  '  British  interests  '  came  to  be 
our  watchword.  They  had  even  been  set  forth  by  our  Ambassador  as 
a  consideration  which  must  check  our  legitimate  action  in  regard  to 
the  Bulgarian  massacres.  And  that  phrase,  profaned  like  many  other 
good  phrases  by  a  sickening  misapplication,  and  itself  corrupting 
those  who  so  misused  it,  came  more  and  more  into  currency.  It 
lowered  our  standard  and  tone  of  thought  at  home.  It  tainted  and 
disparaged  our  good  name  abroad.  As  well  it  might,  when  it  was  so 
employed  as  to  amount  to  a  contradiction  of  the  root-principle  of  all 
just  foreign  policy,  namely  that  every  country  should  be  governed  for 
the  interest  of  its  own  inhabitants.  It  was  coolly  contended,  in  the 
cleverest  of  the  journals  devoted  at  that  time  to  Turkism,  that  the  few 
millions  of  Christians  in  Turkey  ought  to  be  oppressed  rather  than  that 
the  very  many  millions  of  our  Indian  subjects  should  be  disquieted.  But 
there  is  a  law  of  moral  government  in  the  world,  which  admonishes 
the  reckless  selfishness  of  nations  that  have  the  strength  of  Samson,  by 
inflicting  on  them  Samson's  punishment.  When  we  refuse  to  see  any 
interests  except  our  own,  we  forget  that  they  cannot  be  rationally 
pursued  without  a  careful  measurement  of  those  of  others,  and  an 
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equal  regard  to  their  claims.  And  so  our  high-handed  steeplechase 
after  British  interests  has  resulted  in  financial  confusion;  in  the 
aggravation  of  domestic  distress;  in  the  loss  of  all  credit  for  a 
scrupulous  or  a  disinterested  foreign  policy ;  in  an  immense  extension 
of  our  engagements  abroad,  without  the  slightest  addition  to  our 
means  of  meeting  them  ;  and  in  a  state  of  military  weakness  such  as 
we  have  never  known  since  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  These  pernicious 
ends  have  been  attained  by  means  not  less  pernicious :  by  breaches 
of  law  such  as  those  committed  in  bringing  the  Indian  troops  to 
Europe ;  by  breaches  of  treaty  such  as  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion ;  by  clandestine  negotiations  like  the  Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Memorandum ;  by  trespasses  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  and 
by  the  attempt  to  reduce  its  whole  influence  on  exterior  policy  to  the 
formality  of  a  final  veto-,  by  sapping  the  efficacy  of  its  financial 
control,  through  the  change  of  the  established  constitutional  method 
of  annual  anterior  estimates  for  all  public  charge,  into  a  bewildering 
multitude  of  applications  at  uncertain  times  for  just  so  much 
pecuniary  provision  as  will  save  the  Exchequer  and  the  Treasury  chest 
from  stopping  payment. 

And  by  yet  one  more  expedient :  that  of  reducing  the  House  of 
Commons,  through  the  doubling  of  its  business,  to  less  than  half  its 
efficiency.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  attempting  to  express  this  portion 
of  the  case  by  numerical  factors,  I  am  greatly  departing  from  the 
basis  of  literally  precise  description.  Upon  an  estimate  of  the  time 
which  is  annually  disposable  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  im- 
perial purposes,  I  believe  it  to  be  within  the  truth  to  say  that  a 
full  half  of  it  has  been  consumed,  since  December  last,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  belonging  to  the  portentous  catalogue  of  new  and 
burning  questions  which  have  been  raised  for  us  by  the  wilful,  novel, 
and  exceptional  action  of  the  present  Grovernment;  by  its  wild  schemes 
in  the  various  portions  of  the  world ;  and  by  its  attempts  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  making  due  provision  for  their  necessary  cost. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  fund  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  all  Grovern- 
ments  for  legislative  improvement  was  already  inadequate  before  it 
was  thus  invaded,  the  time  improperly  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  new  Army  Code  becomes  a  mere  drop  in  the  water,  compared 
with  this  vast  and  perhaps  permanent  aggression  upon  the  precious 
hours  of  Parliament.  Therefore  the  lessons  read,  and  to  be  read,  to 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  obstruction  ought  not  to  have  for  their 
main  text  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members.  At  worst  they  are  but 
accessories.  The  Executive  Government  is  the  principal  offender. 

A  statement  thus  made  ought  not,  however,  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Our  Irish  friends  have  been  the  main  agents  in  procuring  the  expen- 
diture of  twenty  or  twenty-one  days  of  the  Session  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  a  new  code  of  military  law.  Upon  this  code,  great  and  very 
various  matters  have  been  discussed.  Among  these,  there  have  been 
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reiterated  debates  of  much  length  on  the  question  of  flogging  in  the 
army.  But  this  question  would  have  been  disposed  of  on  a  single 
occasion,  perhaps  without  a  serious  debate,  had  the  Government  only 
known  its  own  mind,  and  embodied  in  the  Bill  at  the  outset  even  the 
conclusion  at  which  in  the  last  resort  it  reluctantly  arrived.  The 
Home-rulers  have  undoubtedly  handled  the  whole  measure  under 
the  influence  of  an  ulterior  purpose,  latent  yet  not  clandestine,  to 
prove  the  incapacity  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  present  work. 
And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  in  a  measure  they  have  demonstrated 
this  incapacity  by  creating  it.  I  do  not  now  enter  upon  the  grave 
question  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  we  are  entitled  to  complain  of 
them.  Few,  as  I  apprehend,  of  their  critics  would  estimate  their 
liability  higher  than  to  say  that  of  the  score  of  days  spent  in  the  Com- 
mittee ten  have  been  due  to  obstruction  or  needless  repetition.  But 
these  ten  days  are  but  a  seventh  part  or  thereabouts  of  the  time 
which,  in  the  full  stretch  of  the  Session,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.3  If  those  who  have  spent  ten  days  without  fruit  to 
the  public  are  guilty,  what  are  we  to  say,  not  of  the  ten,  but  of  the 
twenty-four  days  which  have  been  consumed  in  the  discussion  of 
plans  and  proceedings  positively  mischievous  in  themselves,  wholly 
novel  and  due  to  the  pure  will  of  the  Administration,  and  not  only 
wasteful  of  our  present  fund  but  full  of  the  seed  and  certain  promise 
of  further  waste  in  future  years,  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  tasks  of  Parliament  in  some  cases  to  reverse  their  course,  in 
others  to  qualify  or  mitigate  their  effect  ? 

And  not  only  have  these  twenty-three  days  been  so  consumed,  but 
the  mere  mention  of  the  number  does  not  convey  a  complete  idea  even 
of  the  present  inconvenience.  For,  of  the  fifteen  subjects  already  set 
out,  scarcely  one  has  received  an  adequate  discussion.  For  example, 
there  is  the  case  of  Cyprus,  in  which  this  free  country  has  coolly,  and 
even  boastfully,  established  a  despotic  government.  This  case  ought 
to  have  received  a  far  fuller  consideration  than  was  accorded  to  it  on 
two  occasions  only  during  a  few  midnight  hours ;  while  the  cases  of 
Crete,  Armenia,  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  Indian  Press  Act,  and  the 
Indian  Arms  Act,  have  not  yet  been  discussed  at  all  by  a  Parliament 
which,  whatever  be  its  sins  or  shortcomings,  has  laboured  as  assiduously 
as  any  of  our  Parliaments  in  the  discharge  of  its  multiplied  and  ex- 
hausting duties. 

There  can  be  no  more  marked  indication  of  the  deadening  effect 

3  I  take  the  full  Session  at  twenty-six  weeks,  equal  to  130  working  days.  The 
portion  of  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  is  not  of  easy  computation  j 
but  I  estimate  that  it  has  been  more  than  a  moiety,  and  I  take  it  at  seventy  days. 
Of  these  I  find  on  examination  that  not  less  than  twenty-four,  or  one  entire  third, 
appear  to  have  been  consumed  in  debating  what  may  be  called  the  distinctive 
policy  of  the  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  their  Eastern,  Indian,  and  Colonial  policy, 
with  the  finance  resulting  from  them.  This,  again,  is  matter  of  computation,  and  I 
think  my  computation  is  not  immoderate. 
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produced  by  the  excitement  of  selfish  passion  under  the  veil  afforded 
by  the  encouragement  of  authority,  than  the  indifference  of  the 
Ministerial  party,  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  to  those  principles  of  liberty 
for  which  in  ordinary  times  Tories  as  well  as  Liberals  feel  some 
regard. 

The  Turkish  Government,  which  we  overset  in  Cyprus,  is  com- 
monly both  better  and  worse  than  an  absolute  Government  pur  et 
simple.  It  is  worse,  by  its  gross  corruption  and  the  absence  of  legality 
in  ordinary  times,  and  by  the  horrible  expedients  on  which  in  case  of 
armed  resistance  it  relentlessly  and  habitually  falls  back.  In  this 
respect  our  entrance  upon  the  government  of  the  island  is  and  must 
be  a  blessing ;  and  it  would  have  profited,  on  the  same  ground,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia  or  of  Austria.  But  the  Porte  is  also 
better  in  certain  respects  than  absolute  Governments  are  sometimes 
found  to  be,  through  its  incapacity  to  perform  any  but  the  rudest 
offices,  its  ignorance  of  the  elaborate  expedients  of  semi-civilisa- 
tion, its  indifference,  so  long  as  Mahometan  ascendency  is  secured, 
to  the  rivalries  and  distinctions  between  other  forms  of  religion,  and 
its  disposition  to  spare  itself  trouble  by  devolving  on  the  clergy,  or 
the  local  notables,  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  people. 
Announcing  ourselves  to  the  people  of  Cyprus  as  their  rulers,  without 
notice  and  without  consent,  we  have  for  the  first  time  (I  believe)  in 
these  latitudes  imposed  upon  a  people  of  an  ancient  civilisation  a 
perfectly  despotic  government.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  when  we 
accepted  the  Protectorate,  we  did  it  with  the  pledge  and  the  obli- 
gation to  introduce  Constitutional  Government.  We  seem,  then, 
to  be  going  backwards  and  not  forwards  in  the  value  we  set  on 
popular  rights  for  others  than  ourselves.  Have  we,  then,  mitigated 
and  belied  a  false  principle  by  an  administration  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom?  It  was  an  evil  omen  in  this  respect  that  a 
military  character  was  at  once  impressed  upon  a  function  essentially 
civil.  It  may  help  to  explain  the  results;  and  undoubtedly  they 
require  explanation.  We  have  now  been  in  Cyprus  for  a  year.  Our 
boastful  anticipations  of  military  advantage  were  from  the  first  upon 
the  face  of  them  absurd.  The  arsenal,  which  was  to  be  equal  or 
superior  to  Malta,  where  is  it  ?  It  has  not  yet  descended  from  the 
city  of  Nephelococcygia.  However,  if  our  soldier-Government  has 
done  nothing  military,  it  has  developed  a  great  non-military  ac- 
tivity. 1.  We  have  established  forced  labour  in  preference  to  hiring 
workmen  in  a  free  market.  2.  We  have  followed  Russian  precedents 
in  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press.  3.  We  have  excluded  from 
official  use  the  Greek  tongue,  the  language  of  four-fifths  of  the  in- 
habitants. 4.  We  have  descended  below  the  civilisation  of  Turkey 
in  prohibiting  to  all  persons  except  Ottoman  and  British  subjects  the 
power  to  hold  land.  5.  We  have  passed  what  I  shall  simply  call  a 
brutal  Ordinance,  which  enables  the  Governor  and  Council  to  inflict 
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without  any  trial  the  penalty  of  banishment ;  a  penalty  which  in  such 
cases  commonly  involves  the  destruction  of  livelihood.  6.  It  is 
declared  by  Mr.  Forster  to  be  certain  that  slavery  pure  and 
simple  exists,  under  our  auspices,  on  the  island.  7.  And  lastly, 
on  account  in  one  case  of  an  offence  perfectly  trivial,  and  in  the 
other  of  a  breach  of  mere  police  regulation,  we  have  not  only 
committed  two  priests  to  the  common  gaol,  but  have  shorn  off 
the  beards  which  it  is  with  them  almost  an  article  of  religion  to 
preserve,  and  in  so  doing  have  profoundly  wounded4  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  Here  are  seven  shining  stars  for  the  new 
sub-diadem,  which  Her  Gracious  Majesty  will  now,  we  presume,  be 
entitled  to  wear,  as  Liege  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  desire  or  venture  to  pronounce 
on  the  conduct  of  our  local  agents  in  these  painful  matters,  or  to 
determine  how  far  their  acts  may  have  been  not  indeed  warranted  but 
brought  about  by  the  false  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
as  the  agents  of  despotic  power,  put  in  action  with  none  of  the  miti- 
gations which,  even  in  the  case  of  despotism,  '  use  and  wont '  supply. 

The  necessary  limits  of  a  paper  such  as  this  will  allow  of  no 
adequate  comment  on  the  great  and  ugly  excrescences,  which  it  has 
pleased  our  rulers  to  annex  to  the  regular  and  already  vast  concerns  of 
the  Empire.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  refer  to  our  concern  in  the 
province  of  Eastern  Koumelia. 

The  arrangements  connected  with  its  name  cost  this  country  six 
millions  of  money  besides  a  good  deal  else.  Not  that  we  spent  this 
money  to  liberate  the  province.  We  spent  it  to  make  the  liberation 
incomplete :  to  reduce  it  from  a  dependence  only  tributary  to  '  the 
direct  political  and  military  rule  of  the  Sultan.'  '  This  it  was,'  said 
Lord  Salisbury  in  July  1878,  'that  seemed  to  us  absolutely  necessary 
for  securing  the  safety  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  the  point  for 
which  we  protested  most  earnestly  at  Berlin.'  This  statement  is 
within  the  mark.  It  is  well  known  that  the  severance  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  from  the  rest  of  Bulgaria  was  set  forth  by  the  British 
Plenipotentiaries  as  the  condition  for  which  they  were  ready  to  make 
war.  Confronted  by  Austria  as  well  as  by  England,  Russia  gave 
way ;  and  thus  we  were  supposed  to  have  '  peace  with  honour  : '  the 
honour  of  providing  the  Sultan  with  a  line  of  fortresses  along  the 
Balkans  :  the  honour  of  arresting  the  southward  march  of  freedom  at 
the  mountain  passes,  and  leaving  on  the  map  the  ill-starred  testimony 
— on  the  northern  side,  '  This  is  free  land,  liberated  by  the  Despot  of 
Russia ; '  on  the  other  hand,  '  This  is  Turkish  land,  recovered  for  the 
Ottomans  by  the  Tory  Ministry  and  Parliament  of  England.' 

4  I  have  before  me  successive  numbers  of  the  Ne'oj/  Kinov,  down  to  the  2nd  of  Julyr 
containing  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  the  people  of  the  island,  and  supplying 
ample  proof  of  the  grief  and  indignation  excited  by  an  outrage  of  a  class,  which  t*ie 
Turks  themselves  would  have  carefully  avoided. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  ethical  character  of  this  fact,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  fact  of  considerable  dimensions.  Russia 
baffled,  Turkey  secured,  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls  re- 
placed under  the  yoke ;  and  this  great  reversal  of  the  arrangements 
of  San  Stefano  extorted  at  the  sword's  point.  And  the  Government 
have  had  every  advantage  that  the  entire  silence  of  their  opponents 
through  a  twelvemonth  could  secure  to  them  for  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  their  scheme. 

The  Liberals  of  this  country  have  contemplated  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  with  reference  to  two  objects  only  :  the  promotion  of  freedom, 
and  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed.  They  have  from  the  first  rejoiced 
in  the  good  it  did,  and  lamented  that  through  the  agency  of  England 
each  one  of  its  boons  to  mankind  was  curtailed.  Condemning  the 
Eastern  Eoumelian  device,  they  have  not  spoken  a  word  to  hinder  its 
accomplishment,  lest  they  should  incur  the  responsibility  of  stimu- 
lating the  population  to  a  resistance,  in  the  perils^of  which  they  would 
have  no  share,  and  for  the  success  of  which  they  could  not  answer. 

Thus  favoured  by  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground,  the 
Eastern-Rournelian  Commission  has  produced  an  Organic  Statute 
for  the  country.  It  is  probably  the  longest  and  most  complex  in 
the  world.  It  covers  122  closely  printed  pages :  a  bulky  gage  of 
the  affection  of  Mother  Europe  for  her  last-born  child.  The  Com- 
mission has  provided  her  even  with  a  Game  Law  :  has  directed  that 
a  permission  to  shoot  shall  be  charged  at  fifty  piastres  :  that  of  these 
fifty,  fifteen  shall  go  to  the  Communal  and  thirty-five  to  the  Central 
Treasury.  In  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  summary  or  comment, 
it  is  hard  to  interpret  with  any  confidence  the  tenor  of  this  huge 
document.  But  some  one  must  try  to  give  an  account  of  it ;  and 
I  will  state  my  own  interpretation.  And  first  in  summary  terms  :  it 
excludes  the  people  from  regular  liberty :  it  excludes  the  Porte  from 
authority  :  it  reposes  all  substantial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General.  It  is  said  to  be  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  of 
the  province.  Nor  need  this  excite  surprise.  Provided  the  Porte  be 
shut  out,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be  satisfied. 

That  regular  liberty  is  not  given  by  the  Statute  to  the  people,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  facts.  The  taxes  will  be  fixed  by  it,  will  be 
levied  under  its  authority,  and  cannot  be  repealed  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Assembly,  perhaps  not  even  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor.  As  over  the  collection  of  the  public  funds,  so  over  their 
disbursement,  the  Assembly  has  no  effective  authority.  The  Budget 
is  to  be  submitted  to  them  ;  but  if  they  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  if 
the  Governor  does  not  think  fit  to  accept  their  amendments,  he  may 
administer  upon  the  Budget  of  the  previous  year.  The  composition 
of  the  Assembly  seems  to  be  in  the  main  reasonable.  The  people  will 
at  least  be  not  without  a  voice. 

As  to  the  Sultan,  he  may,  it  is  true,  nominate  the  superior  officers 
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of  the  local  military  force ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  authority 
to  pay  them  a  single  farthing.  All  issues  of  money,  if  I  read  the 
Statute  right,  are  under  the  control  of  persons  whom  the  Governor 
appoints  and  dismisses.  This  power,  then,  of  appointment  is  nearly 
worthless ;  and  he  has  no  other.  But  he  may,  it  is  true,  impeach  the 
Governor-General  before  a  High  Court  composed  of  eleven  members. 
Of  these  he  appoints  no  less  than  six,  and  the  other  five  are  chosen 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  This  seems  to  give  him  a  preponderating 
influence ;  but  it  is  destroyed  a  few  lines  lower,  for  sentence  cannot 
be  pronounced  against  him  unless  at  least  seven,  not  six,  of  the 
eleven  members  concur. 

The  Bulgarian  Vogorides,  Turkice  Aleho  Pasha,  is  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  province.  He  has  given  mortal  offence  to  the  Porte 
by  renouncing  the  Fez,  which  is  held  equivalent  to  the  flag,  and 
apparently  by  disusing  the  flag  also.  But  what  could  the  Sultan  do  ? 
He  could  cause  a  Court  to  be  held  ;  but  how  to  get  the  seven  voices 
against  four  ?  The  officers  of  the  local  force,  except  the  commander, 
are  stated  to  be  native.  If  so,  one  Turk  only  holds  office  on  Bulgarian 
soil.  Thus  the  theory  of '  bag  and  baggage '  seems  to"  be  nearer  its 
accomplishment  than  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Russians  have  duly 
evacuated  the  province ;  but  not  a  Turkish  soldier  has  entered  it : 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  such  an  entry  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  deadly  struggle  by  a  population  now  supplied  with  arms,  en- 
couraged by  Courts,  marshalled  under  a  real  organisation,  and  confi- 
dent in  the  aid  of  their  two  million  brothers  from  the  North. 

Those  who  have  sympathised  with  their  sufferings,  and  offered 
a  feeble  aid  to  the  work  of  their  emancipation,  cannot  but  contemplate 
with  much  thankfulness  these  remarkable  results.  If  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  is  effectually  kept  down,  and  a  real  legality  established, 
the  work  of  freedom  will  substantially  be  done.  The  direct  political 
and  military  rule  of  the  Sultan  is  found  to  mean  that  he  cannot 
legislate,  cannot  administer,  and  cannot  venture  upon  military  pos- 
session. So  far  well  for  justice,  for  humanity,  for  freedom.  But  what 
has  become  of  '  peace  with  honour '  ? 

It  is  but  reason  that  those  who  have  maintained  a  respectful 
silence  during  the  last  year  concerning  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  points 
where  they  deeply  disapproved  it,  should,  both  on  philanthropic  and 
on  English  grounds,  feel  keenly  anxious  for  its  fulfilment  in  matters 
where  it  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  real  good.  Of  the  reforms 
which  the  Treaty  contemplated,  no  one  has  been  accomplished.  Nay, 
but,  says  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  answer  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  how 
could  they  be  achieved  in  so  short  a  time  ?  The  answer  of  course  is 
that  in  a  twelvemonth  they  should  at  least  have  been  begun.  If 
nothing  is  done  in  a  year,  ten  times  nothing  will  be  the  fruit  of  ten 
years ;  and  ten  times  nothing  are  nothing.  But  even  this  discouraging 
view  does  not  fully  exhibit  the  case.  It  was  to  have  been  expected 
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that,  after  the  declared  expectations  of  the  Powers,  and  with  the 
attention  of  Europe  closely  concentrated  upon  the  Porte,  there  should 
have  been,  if  not  a  resolved  commencement,  yet  at  least  a  show  or 
pretence  of  action.  This,  and  more  than  this,  did  actually  follow  the 
Treaty  of  1856.  But  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  there  has  not  been 
so  much  as  a  sign  of  it.  The  demand  has  been  met  with  the  cynical 
reply,  that  reforms  cannot  be  effected  without  money  ;  and  that  the 
Porte  has  no  money.  But  though  reforms  cannot  be  made  without 
money,  yet  the  promise  of  reforms  can ;  and  the  Turkish  Government 
accordingly  made  no  difficulty  in  promising  at  Berlin  what  we  now 
see  from  its  own  declarations  that  it  knew  to  be  impossible.  Most 
cynical  of  all,  however,  are  the  recent  declarations  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
'  If  these  things  are  to  be  cured,'  so  says  the  Minister  who  accepted 
these  promises  as  valid  at  Berlin,  « it  is  not  by  a  cure  which  can 
come  from  politicians  and  diplomatists.'  Nay,  this  is  not  all.  Sup- 
planting by  a  clandestine  Convention  with  Turkey  the  action  of  the 
Powers  in  general,  we  took  from  her  a  solemn  covenant  for  the 
execution  of  reforms  in  Armenia  and  Asia  generally,  and  we  gave  in 
consideration  of  it  the  covenant  to  defend  the  Armenian  frontier. 
And  now  the  Minister  coolly  says,  c  We  are  not  bound  by  obligations, 
because  we  have  obtained  stipulations  from  the  Porte  for  reforms  in 
her  dominions.' 5 

Turning  away  from  these  mockeries,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to 
one  reform  which  wants  no  money  to  effect  it;  the  concession  of 
territory  to  Greece,  rather  unworthily  veiled  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier.  Want  of  space  forbids  me  to 
renew  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing 
remains  but  for  the  Powers  to  interpret,  and  to  apply,  the  words  of  the 
Treaty  they  have  made ;  that  Greece  is  strong  in  their  authority,  as 
well  as  in  the  sympathies  of  patriotism  and  of  race ;  that  five  of  them 
are  beyond  all  doubt  united.  The  sixth  is  England  ;  and  the  British 
Government  have  it  now  for  the  last  time  in  their  power  to  determine 
whether  they  will  uphold,  or  whether  they  will  frustrate,  the  concert 
of  Europe,  the  interests  of  freedom  with  legality,  and  the  peace  of  the 
East. 

We  must,  however,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  effects  of  the  recent 
policy  on  our  internal  condition. 

From  the  later  years  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry  down  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  Government,  there  had  been  no  gross  mis- 
carriage, and  no  culpable  departure  from  established  rules,  in  the 
management  of  British  finance.  Criticism,  and  room  for  criticism,  of 
course  there  had  been  ;  but  error  had  kept,  so  to  speak,  within  its 
banks,  and  had  not  broken  down  the  barriers  long  since  raised,  and 
universally  respected.  But  a  policy,  so  pretentious  and  theatrical  as 
that  for  which  the  name  of  the  existing  Administration  will  ever 
5  House  of  Lord?,  27th  of  June.  See  Daily  News,  28th  of  June.  * 
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remain  either  famous  or  notorious,  could  not  be  had  without  paying 
heavily  for  the  decorations  and  stage-accompaniments.  The  stock 
of  courage  which  our  Ministers  possessed  was  lavishly  expended, 
partly  in  act  and  partly  in  word,  for  the  management  of  their 
transactions  beyond  sea.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  for  domestic 
duties,  and  for  the  first  of  all  domestic  duties  after  allegiance  to  the 
Throne — namely,  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  just  balance  between  in- 
come and  charge,  and  of  relieving  the  future  at  least  by  moderate  pre- 
sent sacrifices — they  have  not  so  much  as  an  ounce  of  courage  left.  The 
result  has  been  a  financial  policy  such  as  all  the  Ministries  of  the 
last  forty  years  would  have  disdained ;  and,  what  is  even  worse,  the 
invention  of  a  group  of  false  financial  doctrines,  unknown  to  our 
annals,  to  cover  the  shortcomings,  the  miscarriages,  and  the  mal- 
practices of  recent  finance.  In  this  cloud  of  false  witnesses,  raised 
from  the  swamps  of  deficiency  and  chaos,  there  is  one  consolation : 
they  show  it  to  be  felt  that  the  present  usages  are  unprecedented,  and 
that  they  can  only  be  covered  by  principles,  or  let  us  say  by  theories, 
as  new-fangled  as  themselves.  As  matter  of  fact  we  have  been 
taught  that  the  existence  of  depression  in  trade  is  a  good  reason  for 
borrowing  ;  that  the  repeated  postponement  of  charges  for  the  services 
of  the  year  is  to  be  commended  as  a  via  media  between  payment  and 
non-payment ;  that  the  existence  of  a  large  surplus  available  for  the 
reduction  of  debt  is  a  proof  that  too  much  money  has  been  taken  from 
the  people;  and  that  the  claim  of  a  Government  to  popular  approval 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  smallness  not  of  the  charges  it  has  incurred, 
but  of  the  portion  of  them  which  it  has  paid. 

In  some  cases  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  Ministry  have  resorted 
to  the  simple  but  effectual  plan  of  pure  falsification.6  But  the  favourite 
method,  and  one  employed  even  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  to 
exhibit  the  following  table  not  of  comparative  expenditure  but  of 
comparative  taxation : — 
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Balance  of  4*.  per  bead  in  favour  of  Lord  Beacons  field. 


8  Thus  the  Manchester  Courier  in  January  published  a  statement  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  1873-4  was  77,044,852^.,  and  the  income  76,788,167^.  ;  showing  a  defi- 
ciency of  256,685Z. :  whereas  the.  expenditure  was  76,466,000?.,  and  the  revenue 
77,:;:!5,000?.  ;  showing  a  surplus  of  86'J,000/.  Thus,  again,  the  Leeds  Daily  News  : 
'  Since  the  Conservatives  have  been  in  office  they  have  paid  in  Alabama  claims 
3,1'J6,875Z.'  The  Alabama  claims  wire  paid  in  1873-4,  the  last  year  of  Liberal 
fmanc3. 
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Upon  this  principle,  any  scapegrace  in  St.  James's  Street  with  a 
small  annual  allowance,  and  an  immeasurable  length  of  unpaid  bills, 
could  prove  himself,  by  showing  the  small  amount  that  he  had  paid 
from  year  to  year,  to  be  the  most  thrifty  of  men.  The  economy  of  a 
State  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  liabilities  it  discharges,  but  by  the 
liabilities  it  incurs. 

There  are,  however,  other  observations  which  may  be  offered  by 
way  of  parenthesis.  The  Liberal  Government  began  with  a  high 
taxation  of  21.  3s.  6d.,  because  of  the  high  scale  of  charge  it  inherited 
from  the  Tories,  and  of  the  four  millions  or  thereabouts  due  for  the 
Abyssinian  War,  which  was  also  handed  over  to  them.  This  rate 
of  taxation  they  reduced  by  more  than  two  shillings  per  head,  while 
applying  large  sums  to  the  reduction  of  debt ;  while  encountering 
the  highest  prices  for  supplies  that  ever  had  been  known  ;  and  while 
meeting  a  large  increase  of  military  expenditure  in  1870,  which  was 
forced  upon  them  solely  by  the  policy  of  two  great  foreign  Powers. 
The  Tory  Government  began  with  the  low  taxation  of  II.  19s.  5d., 
because  of  the  relatively  low  scale  of  charge  it  inherited  from  the 
Liberals ;  and,  precisely  reversing  the  process,  it  raised  the  rate  every 
year  till  in  1878-9  it  had  been  increased  by  about  two  shillings  per 
head.  Had  the  table  been  drawn  on  the  true  basis,  namely  that  of 
expenditure,  it  would  probably  have  been  seen  that  the  real  increase 
of  charge  since  the  first  year  of  the  present  Government  has  been 
double  that  amount. 

The  question  at  what  rate  of  charge  the  nation  means  to  be 
governed  is  an  important  branch  of  the  wider  question  on  what  basis, 
in  regard  to  justice,  honour,  and  freedom,  it  intends  to  be  governed. 
The  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  are  ready  to  hand.  The 
gross  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  in  1873—4,  less  the  Alabama 
claims,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  year, 
stood  at  73,270,000?.  In  1878-9  it  stood  at  85,407,000?.  If  (as 
is  right)  we  exclude  charges  of  collection,  the  amount  for  1873-4 
is  66,800,000?.,  and  for  1878-9  it  is  77,457,000?. ;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  10,657,000?.  If  we  look  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
charge  which  is  both  annual  and  generally  subject  to  the  option'of 
Parliament,  the  case  stands  thus : — 

Last  year  of  Liberal  expenditure,  less  Ala- 
bama claims,  1873-4        .  .  .     41,853,0002. 
Last  year  of  Tory  expenditure,  1878-9         .     51,817,000?. 

Showing  an  increase  of  9,964,000?.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions 
of  money ;  mainly  due  to  the  policy,  and  the  profusion,  of  the  Minis- 
try. This  sum  represents  a  proportional  augmentation  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth,  in  five  years.7  Aided  by  the  heavy 
fall  in  the  prices  of  all  materials  requiring  to  be  purchased  for 
7  See  Statistical  Abstract,  1864-78  :  Parliamentary  Papers,  1879,  Nos.  128,  242. 
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the  public  service  to  the  extent  of  1,600,0002.,  the  Government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  'year  presented  military  and  naval  esti- 
mates which  showed  reductions  of  2,008,0002.  and  1,524,0002.  re- 
spectively :  desirous  obviously  that  the  grey  hairs  of  this  Parliament 
might  go  down  to  the  grave  in  better  odour  than  that  which  environed 
it  in  the  days  of  its  vigour.  But  it  is  now  evident  that  the  demands 
of  the  Zulu  War  must  dissipate  the  fond  expectations  thus  raised. 
The  charge  (still  unknown)  for  1879-80  is  more  likely  to  exceed  than 
to  fall  short  of  that  for  1878-9  ;  and  the  choice  before  us  seems  to 
lie  between  heavy  and  discreditable  deficit,  and  \ fresh  taxation.  The 
annual  surpluses  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt,  which  averaged 
more  than  three  and  a  quarter  millions  during  the  five  years  of  the 
late  Government,  sank  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  half  a  million,  during  the  two  last  have  been  replaced 
by  deficits  of  2,640,0002.  and  2,292,0002.  respectively.8 

Such  being  the  beggarly  state  of  our  Exchequer,  it  will  now  be 
well  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  condition  of  our  liberties  so 
far  as  that  condition  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  views  or  claims 
of  the  Executive.  We  do  not  require  for  this  purpose  to  traverse 
anew  the  ground  trodden  in  the  debates  of  Parliament  on  the  daring 
introduction  of  the  Indian  troops,  in  time  of  peace,  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  charge  of  this 
introduction  was  actually  defrayed  from  the  Indian  Exchequer  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  section  of  the  Indian 
Government  Act  which  forbids,  and  which  was  passed  in  order 
to  prevent,  such  a  proceeding.9  The  defence  which  was  set  up, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  majority,  was  that  the  subsequent  was 
just  as  good  as  the  previous  consent;  and  that  this  subsequent 
consent  it  was  always  the  intention  at  some  time  or  other  to  ask. 
The  act  itself  having  in  the  meantime  been  done,  and  the  money 
spent,  it  is  obvious  that  Parliament  was  thus  shut  out  from  the  dis- 
cretion which  it  was  the  known  intention  of  the  Act  to  secure  for  it, 
and  that  the  sanction  itself  was  thus  reduced  to  a  virtual  nullity.  It 
s  not,  therefore,  the  language  of  exaggeration  that  is  used  when  the 
remark  is  made  that  this  was  an  inroad  on  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  Parliament. 

But  the  act  itself,  however  menacing,  was  exceeded  by  the  doc- 
trines which  were  forthcoming  from  the  First  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown, 
speaking  of  course  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  sustain  it.  They 
were  expressed  with  a  portentous  frankness,  and  in  perfect  calm. 

Before  the  Bill  of  Eights,  said  the  Attorney-General  on  the  21st 

8  See  Statistical  Abstract,  1864-78  :  Parliamentary  Papers,  1879,  Nos.  128,  242. 

•  The  section  runs  thus  : — '  Except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual  invasion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the 
revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be  applicable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  any  military  operations  carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of 
such  possessions  by  Her  Majesty's  forces  charged  upon  such  revenues.' 
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of  May  1878,10  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  not  only  to  com- 
mand and  to  control  the  military  forces,  but  to  raise  and  maintain 
them,  both  regular  and  irregular.  He  did  not  consider  that  Bill  to 
be  declaratory.  The  question  was  (p.  374)  how  far  it  was  limited  by 
the  Bill  of  Eights  and  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  Bill  of  Eights  forbade 
keeping  a  standing  army  during  peace  in  England  without  consent  of 
Parliament.  It  was  confined  to  '  the  Kingdom '  and  did  not  embrace 
Ireland.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  (p.  375)  this  pro  vision  was  extended  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Beyond  the  United  Kingdom  the  case  was 
different;  but  Parliament  could  refuse  the  supplies  (p.  376),  which 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  ask  for  if  the  Indian 
troops  were  to  maintain  in  Malta,  at  the  cost  of  this  country,  the  force 
which  they  had  brought  thither  from  India.  Some  few  regulars  were 
kept  in  colonies  by  authority  of  colonial  Parliaments,  not  of  this 
Parliament ;  nor  did  it  signify  whether  they  were  few  or  many.  It 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  (p.  383)  6  to  move  these  forces 
from  India,  where  they  were,  to  Malta,  or  to  anywhere  else,  leaving 
it  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  when  they  got  there,  subsequently  to 
sanction  the  step  which  had  been  taken  by  voting  the  necessary 
supplies.' 

Such  were  the  deliberate  avowals  of  the  First  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  on  this  great  subject.  It  is  true  he  denied  its  being  a  great 
subject.  He  said  'the  people  of  this  country  were  not  particularly 
interested  in  this  quibbling  on  Constitutional  rights.'  He  certainly 
did  not  quibble ;  but  pronounced,  and  was  instantly  charged  with  pro- 
nouncing, the  broadest  theorems.  There  was  no  limitation  at  all, 
except  by  statute,  on  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  raise,  maintain,  em- 
ploy, and  move  military  force ;  and  none  by  statute,  except  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  consent  of  Parliament  must  be  had  as  to  proceed- 
ings within  the  United  Kingdom.  First,  then,  it  follows  that  in  time 
of  war  the  Crown  may  exercise  any  military  power  it  pleases  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Further :  in 
time  of  peace  and  of  war  alike,  the  Grovernment  have  at  their  com- 
mand in  India  an  army  of  some  200,000  men,  paid  from  an  annual 
revenue  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  Crown, 
says  the  Tory  oracle,  may  at  all  times  move  and  use  these  forces  as  it 
pleases  anywhere  throughout  the  world  except  in  the  United  King- 
dom :  and  as,  for  eight  hundred  years,  all  the  serious  wars  of  the 
country  have  been  carried  on  beyond  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
limitation  seems  to  be  of  no  great  moment.  The  cost  of  all  these 
operations  may  be  met  out  of  the  Indian  Exchequer.  True,  the 
payment  is  provisional,  under  a  kind  of  mental  reservation.  There 
must  be  an  intention  to  request  Parliament  to  undertake  the  charge. 
No  time,  however,  is  fixed,  within  which  this  request  must  be  made. 
It  rests,  therefore,  in  the  option  of  the  Grovernment  to  make,  carry  on, 
10  Hansard,  voL  ccxl.  p.  373. 
Q2  . 
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and  conclude  wars  by  means  of  the  Indian  army  against  any  Power, 
in  any  country  except  the  British  Isles :  but  at  some  time  or  other 
they  will  have  to  ask  Parliament  either  to  vote  English  money  to  pay 
the  charge,  or  to  sanction  its  defrayal  (long  past  and  gone)  from  the 
Indian  Exchequer ;  and  Parliament  will  have  the  honour  '  of  sanction- 
ing the  step  which  has  been  taken'  by  voting  accordingly.  We  shall 
learn,  at  the  coming  Dissolution,  from  the  people  of  the  three  King- 
doms, whether  this  is  their  reading  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  be, 
they  can  grant  another  lease  by  returning  a  new  Parliament  which 
shall  agree  with  the  humours  of  the  old.  But  the  first  measure  of 
that  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  to  vote  monuments  of  civil  honour 
to  Straff ord,  to  Laud,  to  Filmer,  and  to  Sacheverel ;  who  have  found, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  of  times,  such  apt  pupils 
in  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  and  in  their  Attorney-General. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  comparison  indiscreetly  challenged 
between  the  finance  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion. The  verdict  of  history  on  the  Ministry  extinguished  by  the 
sentence  of  the  constituencies  in  1874  will,  as  I  hope,  be  given  on 
grounds  far  different  from  a  mere  comparison  with  its  successor. 
For  small  indeed  would  be  the  distinction  of  gaining  the  prize  in 
such  a  sorry  competition.  But  it  may  be  allowable  at  least  to  hint 
that  they  do  not  dread  the  contest  in  the  one  particular  on  which 
Ministers  have  chiefly  staked  their  strength  ;  namely  the  particular 
of  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  The  idea,  loudly  condemned,  was 
adopted  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1 874  as  his  most  hopeful  card. 
And  have  there  not  been  ample  symbols  of  success  ?  Great  majori- 
ties have  regularly  answered  within  the  walls  the  trumpet-call  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Administration.  Out  of  doors,  have  there  not  been 
Freedoms  given  in  gold  boxes,  railway  stations  royally  embellished 
with  red  cloth,  and  with  polite,  not  obsequious,  Chairmen  of  the 
Companies  in  attendance  ;  and  processions  to  Downing  Street,  over 
ground  well  packed  with  the  members  of  Conservative  Associations, 
destined  to  have  their  ears  regaled  with  the  magical  and  '  strange 
device '  of  '  peace  with  honour '  ?  Such  were  the  promises :  what  has 
been  the  upshot,  and  how  does  it  stand  in  conjunction  with  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  Lords  Clarendon  and  Granville,  which  assumed 
nothing  and  boasted  nothing,  which  neither  vaunted  its  promises  nor 
receded  from  its  word  ? 

In  Europe,  the  course  of  destiny  brought  forward  under  the  two 
Governments  respectively  the  affairs  of  two  States  each  of  which  lay 
within  the  shadow  of  a  European  guarantee.  One  of  these  was  Turkey. 
To  her  the  sympathies  of  the  present  Ministry  have  been  strongly 
drawn.  She  lies  prostrate,  mutilated,  impoverished ;  struggling  in 
her  reduced  territory  with  unsuppressed  rebellion,  and  waiting  for 
the  next  amputation,  possibly  for  the  final  crisis.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1870,  the  national  existence  of  Belgium  was  in  extreme 
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peril.  At  a  notice  of  hardly  more  than  a  few  days,  the  honour 
and  arms  of  the  two  greatest  Military  Powers  of  the  Continent 
were  engaged,  along  with  our  own,  in  treaties  to  protect  it;  and 
Belgium  has  since  pursued,  without  a  day's  uneasiness,  its  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  career.  But  what  if,  in  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  affairs,  under  some  unexpected  combination,  the  danger  of 
Belgium  should  recur  ?  No  doubt  the  present  Ministry  would  have 
the  same  desire  to  protect  it,  as  the  last.  But  would  their  means  of 
defending  it  be  improved  or  lessened  by  their  Zulu  War,  by  their 
undefended  Cyprus,  by  the  absence  of  the  most  mature  soldiery 
from  the  country,  by  their  lengthened  lines  of  military  movement 
among  the  wild  hill  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  by  their  embarrassments 
in  Egypt,  and  by  their  obligation  to  defend  the  Armenian  frontier 
of  Turkey  against  the  Russian  Power,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to 
be  either  forgetful  of  its  plans,  divested  of  its  resentments,  or  blind 
to  its  opportunities  ? 

This  last-named  topic  brings  before  us  the  result  of  the  spirited 
foreign  policy  in  Asia.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  few  phrases. 
We  have  increased  our  military  liabilities  by  enlarging  our  terri- 
tory, and  by  engaging  to  superintend  Afghanistan,  and  to  defend 
Armenia :  we  have  diminished  our  means  of  meeting  them  by  finan- 
cial confusion  in  India.  Against  this  picture  let  us  set  the  arrange- 
ment conceived  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  completed  by  Lord  Granville, 
under  which  the  influence  of  Eussia  was  limited  to  countries  north 
of  Afghanistan,  and  a  real  tranquillity  from  without  was  secured  to 
that  country.  It  is  now  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  the  important 
province  of  Badakshan ;  Russia  has  established  a  precedent  for  future 
intermeddling  in  its  concerns  by  means  of  what  her  Foreign  Office 
terms  complimentary  missions;11  and  already  the  public  mind  is 
disquieted  from  time  to  time  with  reports  of  her  moving  upon  Merv. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  more  than  a  sentence  on  the  case 
of  Africa.  The  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  late  Government  are 
represented  by  the  Ashantee  War  which  they  undertook,  concluded, 
and  paid  for ;  and  by  their  successful  measures  against  the  Slave 
Trade  in  Zanzibar  ;  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment by  their  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  defiance  of  the  protest 
of  four-fifths  of  the  Dutch  community,  whose  assent  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  declared  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  measure  :  and  by  the 
Zulu  War,  which  we  might  better  have  paid  those  millions  to  avoid, 
which,  however  reluctant,  we  must  at  last  pay  for  carrying  it  on. 

There  remains  only  the  case  of  America.  In  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  alone,  as  the  Government  have  had  nothing  to  do,  they  have 
committed  no  offence.  But  America  imposed  upon  the  late  Govern- 
ment a  large  portion  of  its  cares.  It  was  their  part  at  once  to  take 
up  the  policy  of  Arbitration ;  which,  much  to  his  honour,  had  been 
11  See  Parliamentary  Papers  1878  :  Asiatic  Correspondence,  pp.  149, 164, 165. 
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originally  projected  by  Lord  Derby.  This  policy  they  carried  on 
with  the  support  and  co-operation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  through  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  Lord  Salisbury  has  recently  announced  that 
the  Opposition  of  that  day  disapproved  of  much  that  was  done  :  but 
remained  silent.  Without  doubt  his  memory  has  deceived  him.  He 
assuredly  disapproved  of  much  that  was  done,  and  he  did  not  remain 
silent.  He  desired  our  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Southern 
States  ;  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  But  the  Opposition,  through 
the  eminent  persons  whom  I  have  named,  were  entitled  to  share  the 
credit  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  arbitration  with  America  ;  though  the 
Ministers  were  of  course  exclusively  responsible  for  these  measures  if 
blameworthy.  It  is  now  said  that  the  treaty  was  bad,  and  sure  to 
end  in  a  mulct  on  England.  But  Lord  Derby  had  from  the  first 
predicted  this  mulct  as  the  necessary  result  of  arbitration.  No 
one  has  shown  in  what  particulars  the  treaty  exceeds  the  sound 
rule  of  justice  and  good  sense.  In  the  negotiations,  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Government  on  this  side  the  water  assuredly  did  not 
go  beyond  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  other.  The  three  millions,  wrongly,  as  we  think,  imposed 
upon  us,  were  not  worth  a  thought  when  matched  with  the  restoration 
of  concord  between  England  and  America,  and  with  the  example  set 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  serious  dispute,  worthy  perhaps  to  rank 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  at  least  a  consolation  and  a 
promise  to  suffering  humanity. 

One  other  head  of  observation  will  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

The  legislation,  by  which  freedom  of  trade  was  established  among 
us,  cost  the  nation  manyTyears,  perhaps  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty, 
of  its  legislative  life.  From  1840  to  1860,  it  was  the  one  absorbing 
subject  of  Parliamentary  action.  It  tore  to  pieces  the  political 
parties  of  the  country.  It  made  and  unmade  the  fortunes  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  led,  or  who  knew  how  to  turn  public  vicissitude 
to  account.  For  this  heavy  price  we  received  in  return  a  system  under 
which,  and  in  great  part  by  means  of  which,  our  trade  with  the 
world  has  been  multiplied  more  than  fourfold ;  our  capital  has  been 
enormously  augmented,  so  that  the  penny  of  Income  Tax,  which  was 
in  1842  worth  some  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  now  in  round 
numbers  of  the  value  of  two  millions.  And,  what  is  better  than  all 
this,  the  incomes  of  labouring  men  of  all  classes  have  been  increased 
by  an  amount  which  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  thirty  per  cent, 
on  the  average ;  while  their  hours  of  work  have  in  most  or  many 
cases  been  decreased,  and  a  portion  of  their  time  rescued  from  sheer 
bondage  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  livelihood. 

This  being  so,  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  expect  from  a  pro- 
fessedly Conservative  Government  that  it  should  "show  some  disposition, 
even  some  jealousy,  to  conserve  the  system  of  free  trade.  They,  who 
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will  part  with  no  law  till  it  is  proved  guilty,  may  be  supposed  ready 
to  exhibit  some  zeal  in  defence  of  laws  that  have  been  proved  not 
innocent  only  but  highly  advantageous.  But  if  this  be  too  much  to 
ask,  if  the  memory  of  Protection  is  too  dear  to  the  squires  to  be 
finally  dismissed,  this  at  the  very  least  may  be  demanded,  that  the 
Ministers  should  not  allure  their  agricultural  partisans  to  the  ballot- 
box  at  the  coming  election  by  giving  countenance  to  vain  hopes  of 
the  restoration  of  commercial  restraints,  if  they  know,  as  they  must 
know,  that  these  hopes  are  utterly  delusive.  Whether  they  have 
complied  with  even  this  minimum  of  demand,  the  late  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  one  of  the 
members  for  Lincolnshire,  will  enable  us  to  judge. 

Mr.  Chaplin  moved  on  the  4th  of  July,  6  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is 
owing ;  whether  those  causes  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  how  far  they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation.'  He  stated  that  he  did  not  ask  any  special  remedy,  but 
asked  inquiry.  But  he  rejected  one  by  one  the  remedial  improve- 
ments in  our  laws,  bearing  on  the  descent,  tenure,  and  use  of  land 
which  are  in  general  favour  with  the  Liberal  party,  and  which  not 
only  do  not  interfere  with  freedom  of  trade,  but  aim  at  extending  its 
principles  to  matter  that  lies  beyond  the  region  of  the  simple  ex- 
change of  commodities.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  subterfuge  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  true  purpose  :  for  he  had  the  courage  to  propose 
the  imm  ediate  imposition  of  protective  duties  to  the  extent  of  about 
8,000,000£.  on  foreign  produce,  to  compensate  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax.12  This  was  declared  to  be  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  agricultural  distress :  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  barley,  which  ranged  from  27s.  6d.  to  36s.  5d.  per  quarter 
in  the  last  years  of  Protection  ( 1 840-6),  have  ranged  from  35s.  2d.  to 
44s.  lid.  in  the  latest  years  of  Free  Trade  (1871-7) ;  and  thus  show 
an  increase  in  the  mean  value  of  the  grain  reaching  8s.  per  quarter. 

While  the  language  of  the  motion  was  suspiciously  indicative  of 
Protection,  and  the  demand  in  the  speech  thus  boldly  proclaimed  it, 
the  Government  took  no  alarm.  Not  a  word  either  of  protest  or  of 
displeasure  was  drawn  forth  by  this  demand.  'We  are  prepared,' 
said  Lord  Sandon,  '  to  accept  the  exact  words  of  the  Kesolution  of  the 
member  for  Lincolnshire.'  The  only  shadow  of  a  safeguard  was  that 

12  '  The  malt  tax  is  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  food  in  England.  They  were 
entitled  then,  he  contended,  to  ask  that  this  heavy  burden  upon  agriculture  should 
be  removed  and  an  equivalent  in  revenue  raised  upon  barley  or  some  other  produce 
from  abroad.  Seeing  that  the  consumer  was  already  taxed,  some  tax  upon  foreign 
produce  could  not  injure  him  :  and  when  we  had  to  choose  between  home  and  foreign 
produce,  it  was  a  monstrous  and  glaring  evil  that  our  interests  should  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  foreigner.' — Mr.  Chaplin,  Times,  July  5,  1879. 
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offered  by  a  prophecy  that  '  Parliament  will  not  adopt  any  course  of 
legislation  which  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.' 
But  unfortunately  it  was  the  constant  allegation  of  the  champions 
of  the  Corn  Law  that  it  ivas  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large.  Conformably  with  the  spirit  of  this  contention,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  said  'The  interests  of  agriculture  are  so  great  and  so 
widely  spread  that  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  community :  the  interests  of  agriculture,  rightly 
understood,  are  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  as  all  other 
great  interests  are.'  Lord  Hartington,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
vigour,  intimated  his  misgivings  on  various  points  about  the  Land 
Laws.  For  this  he  was  duly  taken  to  task  by  the  Government  as  a 
teacher  of  strange  doctrines  :  but  for  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  proposer  of  eight 
millions  of  protective  duties,  they  had  not  a  word  of  rebuke.  Under 
their  tacit  sanction,  every  candidate  of  their  party  may  shelter  himself 
and  may  delude  the  farmers,  and  entrap  their  votes  by  promising  to 
them  the  vision  of  restored  Protection,  just  as  they  did  from  1846 
onwards  down  to  1852,  when  under  the  responsibilities  of  office  they 
were  compelled  to  stay  their  hand,  and  to  admit  that  they  could  not 
redeem  any  of  the  promises  which  had  obtained  for  them  so  easy 
and  so  rich  a  harvest  of  votes  and  seats.  But,  while  all  new-born 
or  new-burnished  Protectionists  will  thus  seek  their  way  back  to  St. 
Stephen's  by  riding  on  the  wave  of  class-passions  and  class-appetites 
in  the  counties,  their  friends  in  the  boroughs  will  hoist  the  flag  of 
Free  Trade,  or  will  at  the  least  renounce  and  condemn  the  restoration 
of  imposts  upon  food.  The  fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint  will 
again  be  elected  to  the  honour  of  feeding  upon  inflated  hopes,  and  col- 
lapsing into  sickening  disappointment.  For,  in  truth,  the  promises  of 
the  Tories  to  the  farmers  have  one,  and  one  only,  analogue  upon  earth. 
They  are  just  as  available  currency  as  the  promises  of  Turkey  to  her 
suffering  subjects  ;  and  they  are  just  as  inconvertible.  The  Com- 
mission, on  which  so  many  fond  expectations  are  suspended,  can  have 
but  one  useful  purpose,  the  collection  of  information.  But  informa- 
tion will  not  satisfy  the  ravenous  appetites  of  men  who  want  either 
the  restoration  of  Protection,  or  at  the  least  a  vast  further  inroad 
upon  the  public  purse ;  for  the  benefit  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day  of  the  tenants,  and  ever  thereafter  of  their  landlords. 

Lord  Hartington  boldly  pointed  out  various  particulars  in  which 
the  present  Land  Laws  might  be  questioned  or  impugned.  It  is 
progress  in  this  direction  that  the  Liberals  will  demand  from  the 
Commission.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  may  possibly  head 
their  political  confession  of  faith  at  the  election.  One  thing  is  clear : 
that  the  difficulty  will  then  be,  not  to  find  sufficient  matter  to  give 
body  and  substance  to  such  a  confession,  but  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
The  list  of  clamant  questions  is  sufficient  to  supply  not  one  Ministry 
only  with  a  scheme,  or  as  it  is  called  a  programme,  but  three  or  four. 
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And  one  other  thing  is  clear  also ;  that  no  programme  can  have  fair 
play,  no  rational  course  of  improvement  can  be  resumed,  until  the 
competency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  great  instrument  of  all 
legislation,  shall  have  been  restored  to  its  normal,  or  at  any  rate  to 
its  ordinary,  level.  The  rules  of  financial  control  must  be  re-established 
both  for  England  and  for  India  ;  and  the  House  as  far  as  possible 
relieved,  by  wise  and  careful  arrangements,  of  the  mass  of  subjects, 
extraneous  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Empire,  which  have  been 
so  pitilessly  heaped  upon  it.  But  these  restorative  processes  will 
require  time  in  every  form,  and  among  other  forms  will  require 
Parliamentary  time.  The  present  Government  took  office  without  a 
single  serious  difficulty  to  confront  them  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
They  will  hand  over  to  their  successors  the  task  of  administration 
weighted  with  such  cares,  as  never  have  been  known  to  the  experience 
of  the  last  half-century.  They  themselves  talk  of  their  difficulties, 
and  well  they  may  :  for  they  are  not  the  less  because  they  are  self- 
created  and  gratuitous.  The  weight  of  these  considerations,  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  establishing  something  nearer  to  an  equilibrium 
between  the  duties  and  the  powers,  the  physical  powers  go  to  speak, 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  raises  the  question  whether  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  the  question  known  as  the  question  of  Local  Grovern- 
ment  may  not  come  to  transcend  all  others  for  the  time  in  the 
urgency  of  its  pressure  and  in  the  promise  of  advantage  from  its 
adjustment 

On  this  question,  as  on  nearly  every  other  matter  open  to 
controversy,  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Ministers  have  been 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  their  predecessors.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  was  this.  There  was  room  and 
cause  greatly  to  simplify  and  strengthen  the  Local  Government  of 
this  country  apart  from  its  municipalities,  to  bring  it  more  into 
harmony  with  representative  principles,  and  not  less  seriously  to 
relieve  the  House  of  Commons  by  devolutions  of  duty  which  would 
allow  its  natural  vigour  to  return,  and  which  might  have  availed  both 
to  satisfy  in  the  various  portions  of  the  three  kingdoms  reasonable 
demands,  and  to  baffle  or  unmask  any  that  are  unreasonable.  But 
in  large  readjustments  there  must  commonly  be  considerable  dis- 
placements :  and  such  displacements  are  usually  made  practicable  in 
this  land  not  by  coercion,  but  by  conciliation.  The  means  of  this 
conciliation  were  to  be  found  to  some  extent  in  pecuniary  relief  to 
ratepayers,  either  by  an  extension  of  the  present  very  questionable 
practice  of  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  making  over, 
as  the  late  Ministers  preferred,  some  defined  tax  or  taxes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  local  treasuries.  Whichever  form  of  proceeding  might 
be  adopted,  this  power  of  pecuniary  relief  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Administration  a  powerful  leverage,  whereby  to  promote  and  procure 
all  the  necessary  adjustments. 
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Acting  on  this  principle,  the  late  Administration,  when  they 
found  the  entire  subject  too  vast  to  be  disposed  of  at  one  stroke, 
proceeded  to  deal  with  it  piecemeal.  First  of  all,  to  determine  the 
question  of  such  realty  as  had  previously  been  exempted,  which  lay 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject  of  local  rating.  Notwithstanding 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  House,  they  refused  to  give  up  their  hold  over 
the  general  subject  by  at  once  making  new  and  large  transfers  of 
charge  from  the  rates  to  the  Exchequer.  But  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  transferred  these  charges  to  the  extent  of  some  two 
millions  sterling,  and  has  done  nothing  else.  On  their  accession, 
and  from  year  to  year,  they  used  these  large  doses  of  public  money, 
naturally  not  without  success,  to  maintain  the  good  humour  of  their 
party ;  and  as  regularly  they  adjourned  the  question  of  Local  Grovern- 
ment.  They  have  now  held  power  for  six  Parliamentary  years.  This 
great  question  continues  untouched,  while  by  their  premature  and 
lavish  gifts  they  have  parted  with  the  inducement  which  they  had  to 
offer  as  a  premium  upon  the  surrender  of  privilege  by  powerful 
classes,  and  by  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  propel  the 
question  to  a  real  settlement.  In  a  word,  they  have  not  only  done 
nothing  on  the  subject  itself,  but  have  done  their  best  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else  to  do  anything.  They  have  augmented 
many  times  over  the  necessity  for  devolving  on  some  other  authority 
portions  of  the  business  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
placed  new  and  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  so 
devolved. 

Thus,  then,  the  many  issues  of  policy  which  have  been  raised  by 
the  Government  for  the  people  to  consider  run  up  in  a  certain 
measure  into  one  issue,  the  maintenance  of  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  restoration  of  its  capacity  to 
exercise  those  powers.  The  sacrifices  of  the  national  interest  and 
honour  may  be  redeemed  ;  the  stain  of  blood  13  may  be  effaced  from' 
our  coming  though  not  from  our  past  annals ;  finance  may  be  re- 
established, public  confidence  restored,  and  public  affairs  may  again, 
as  a  great  stream,  returning  from  flood  within  its  banks,  set  onward 
in  a  course  of  strong,  yet  tranquil,  movement.  But  when  the  country 
is  asked,  at  the  General  Election,  to  assume  or  to  decline  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  the  Ministry,  the  form  in  which  the  question  will 
be  put  must  of  necessity  be  this ;  who  are  the  men  fittest  to  do 
its  work  ?  Are  they  to  be  the  Liberals,  marshalled  under  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Hartington,  or  are  they  to  be  the  retainers  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  purged  by  some  mysterious  regeneration  and 
made  ready  to  eat  their  words,  reverse  their  habits,  renounce  what 
they  had  worshipped,  and  worship  what  they  had  renounced  ?  There 

13  On  this  painful  topic,  hardly  suited  for  our  pages,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  striking  and  powerful  sermon  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  preached  on  the  13th  of  July, 
and  since  published. 
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have  been  times  when  men  of  ardent  minds  have  complained  that 
they  could  scarcely  distinguish  between  one  party  and  another. 
Assuredly  no  such  complaint  can  now  be  made.  The  dullest  eye 
cannot  miss  the  gap  that  parts  them,  any  more  than  the  nimblest 
foot  could  leap  it.  The  nation  will  choose  between  them,  and  it 
will  read  the  case  in  the  light  afforded  them  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  six  years.  It  will  enjoy  the  reward  of  wisdom,  or  it  will  deserve 
the  blame,  as  it  will  assuredly  reap  the  consequences,  of  misjudgment. 
It  is  the  single  aim  of  these  pages  to  make  a  small  further  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  decisive  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

July  25, 1879. 
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THE  FRENCH  PLAY  IN  LONDON. 


ENGLISH  opinion  concerning  France,  our  neighbour  and  rival,  was 
formerly  full  of  hostile  prejudice,  and  is  still,  in  general,  quite 
sufficiently  disposed  to  severity.  But  from  time  to  time  France  or 
things  French  become  for  the  solid  English  public  the  object  of 
what  our  neighbours  call  an  engouement — an  infatuated  interest. 
Such  an  engouement  Wordsworth  witnessed  in  1802,  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  and  it  disturbed  his  philosophic  mind  greatly.  Every  one 
was  rushing  to  Paris ;  every  one  was  in  admiration  of  the  First  Consul. 

Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree, 
Men  known  and  men  unknown,  sick,  lame,  and  blind, 
Post  forward  all  like  creatures  of  one  kind, 
With  first- fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee, 
In  France,  before  the  new-born  majesty. 

All  measure,  all  dignity,  all  real  intelligence  of  the  situation,  so 
Wordsworth  complained,  were  lost  under  the  charm  of  the  new 

attraction. 

'Tis  ever  thus.     Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 

A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power ; 

But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 

In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower. 

When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were  flown, 

What  hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour  ? 

Shame  on  you,  feeble  heads,  to  slavery  prone  ! 

One  or  two  moralists  there  may  still  be  found,  who  comment  in  a 
like  spirit  of  impatience  upon  the  extraordinary  attraction  exercised 
by  the  French  company  of  actors  which  has  just  left  us.  The  rush  of 
*  lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree,  men  known  and  men 
unknown,'  of  those  acquainted  with  the  French  language  perfectly, 
of  those  acquainted  with  it  a  little,  and  of  those  not  acquainted 
with  it  at  all,  to  the  performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, — the 
universal  occupation  with  the  performances  and  performers,  the 
length  and  solemnity  with  which  the  newspapers  chronicled  and  dis- 
cussed them,  the  seriousness  with  which  the  whole  repertory  of  the 
company  was  taken,  the  passion  for  certain  pieces  and  for  certain 
actors,  the  great  ladies  who  by  the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
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were  revealed  to  themselves,  and  who  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
telling  her  so, — all  this  has  moved,  I  say,  a  surviving  and  aged  moralist 
here  and  there  amongst  us  to  exclaim  :  '  Shame  on  you,  feeble  heads, 
to  slavery  prone ! '  The  English  public,  according  to  these  cynics,  were 
exhibiting  themselves  as  men  of  prostrate  mind,  who  pay  to  power  a 
reverence  anything  but  seemly ;  we  were  conducting  ourselves  with 
just  that  absence  of  tact,  measure,  and  correct  perception,  with  all 
that  slowness  to  see  when  one  is  making  oneself  ridiculous,  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  our  English  race. 

The  sense  of  measure  is  certainly  not  one  of  Nature's  gifts  to  her 
English  children ;  but  then  we  all  of  us  fail  in  it,  we  have  all  of  us 
yielded  to  infatuation  at  some  moment  of  our  lives,  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat,  and  one  of  us  has  no  right  to  laugh  at  the  other.  I  am 
sure  I  have  not.  I  remember  how  in  my  youth,  after  a  first  sight  of 
the  divine  Kachel  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Hermione, 
I  followed  her  to  Paris,  and  for  two  months  never  missed  one  of  her 
representations.  I  will  not  cast  a  stone  at  the  London  public  for 
running  eagerly  after  the  charming  company  of  actors  which  has 
just  left  us,  or  at  the  great  ladies  who  are  seeking  for  soul,  and  have 
found  it  in  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  our 
newspapers  for  their  unremitting  attention  to  these  French  per- 
formances, their  copious  criticism  of  them ;  particularly  when  the 
criticism  is  so  interesting  and  so  good  as  that  which  the  Times  and 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have  given  us.  Copious, 
indeed — why  should  not  our  newspapers  be  copious  on  the  French 
play  when  they  are  copious  on  the  Clewer  case,  and  the  Mackonochie 
case,  and  so  many  other  matters  besides,  a  great  deal  less  important 
and  interesting,  all  of  them,  than  the  Maison  de  Moliere  ? 

So  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  cynics,  and  to  find  fault  with  the 
engouement,  the  infatuation,  shown  by  the  English  public  in  its 
passion  for  the  French  plays  and  players.  A  passion  of  this  kind 
may  be  salutary  if  we  will  learn  the  lessons  for  us  with  which  it  is 
charged.  Unfortunately,  few  people  who  feel  a  passion  think  of 
learning  anything  from  it.  A  man  feels  a  passion,  he  passes  through 
it,  and  then  he  goes  his  way  and  straightway  forgets,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Above  all,  this  is  apt  to  happen 
with  us  English,  who  have,  as  an  eminent  German  professor  is  good 
enough  to  tell  us,  '  so  much  genius,  so  little  method.'  The  much 
genius  hurries  us  into  infatuations ;  the  little  method  prevents  our 
learning  the  right  and  wholesome  lesson  from  them.  Let  us  join, 
then,  devoutly  and  with  contrition,  in  the  prayer  of  the  Grerman 
professor's  great  countryman,  Goethe,  a  prayer  which  is  more  needful, 
one  may  surely  say,  for  us  than  for  him  :  4  (rod  help  us,  and  enlighten 
us  for  the  future ;  that  we  may  not  stand  in  our  own  way  so  much, 
but  may  have  clear  notions  of  the  consequences  of  things  ! ' 

To  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  consequences  which  do  in  reason 
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follow  from  what  we  have  been  seeing  and  admiring  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  to  get  a  clear  notion  of  them,  and  frankly  to  draw  them, 
is  the  object  which  I  propose  to  myself  here.  I  am  not  going  to 
criticise  one  by  one  the  French  actors  and  actresses  who  have  been 
giving  us  so  much  pleasure.  For  a  foreigner  this  must  always  be  a 
task,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  peril ;  perilous  or  not,  it  has  been 
abundantly  attempted,  and  to  attempt  it  yet  again,  now  that  the  per- 
formances are  over  and  the  performers  gone  back  to  Paris,  would  be 
neither  timely  nor  interesting.  One  remark  I  will  make,  a  remark 
suggested  by  the  inevitable  comparison  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  with 
Eachel.  One  talks  vaguely  of  genius,  but  I  had  never  till  now  com- 
prehended how  much  of  KachePs  superiority  was  purely  in  intellectual 
power,  how  eminently  this  power  counts  in  the^  actor's  art  as  in  all 
art,  how  just  is  the  instinct  which  led  the  Greeks  to  mark  with  a  high 
and  severe  stamp  the  Muses.  Temperament  and  quick  intelligence, 
passion,  nervous  mobility,  grace,  smile,  voice,  charm,  poetry — Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  them  all ;  one  watches  her  with  pleasure,  with 
admiration,  and  yet  not  without  a  secret  disquietude.  Something  is 
wanting,  or,  at  least,  not  present  in  sufficient  force  ;  something  which 
alone  can  secure  and  fix  her  administration  of  all  the  charming  gifts 
which  she  has.  can  alone  keep  them  fresh,  keep  them  sincere,  save 
them  from  perils  by  caprice,  perils  by  mannerism :  that  something 
is  high  intellectual  power.  It  was  here  that  Eachel  was  so  great ; 
she  began,  one  says  to  oneself  as  one  recalls  her  image  and  dwells 
upon  it — she  began  almost  where  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  ends. 

But  I  return  to  my  object — the  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  us  from 
the  immense  attraction  which  the  French  company  has  exercised, 
the  consequences  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Certainly  we  have  something 
to  learn  from  it,  and  something  to  unlearn.  What  have  we  to  un- 
learn ?  Are  we  to  unlearn  our  old  estimate  of  French  poetry  and 
drama  ?  For  every  lover  of  poetry  and  of  the  drama,  this  is  a  very 
interesting  question.  In  the  great  and  serious  kinds  of  poetry,  we 
used  to  think  that  the  French  genius,  admirable  as  in  so  many  other 
ways  it  is,  showed  radical  weakness.  But  there  is  a  new  generation 
growing  up  amongst  us — and  to  this  young  and  stirring  generation 
who  of  us  would  not  gladly  belong,  even  at  the  price  of  having  to 
catch  some  of  its  illusions  and  to  pass  through  them  ? — a  new  genera- 
tion which  takes  French  poetry  and  drama  as  seriously  as  Greek, 
and  for  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage 
of  Shakspeare. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  great  romance-writer.  There  are  people 
who'are  disposed  to  class  all  imaginative  producers  together,  and  to 
call  them  all  by  the  name  of  poet.  Then  a  great  romance-writer 
will  be  a  great  poet.  Above  all  are  the  French  inclined  to  give  this 
wide  extension  to  the  name  poet,  and  the  inclination  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  them.  It  betrays  that  very  defect  which  we  have  men- 
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tioned,  the  inadequacy  of  their  genius  in  the  higher  regions  of 
poetry.  If  they  were  more  at  home  in  those  regions,  they  would 
feel  the  essential  difference  between  imaginative  production  in  verse 
and  imaginative  production  in  prose  too  strongly  to  be  ever  inclined 
to  call  both  by  the  common  name  of  poetry.  They  would  perceive, 
with  us,  that  M.  Victor  Hugo,  for  instance,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  may 
be  a  great  romance- writer,  and  may  yet  be  by  no  means  a  great  poet. 
Poetry  is  simply  the  most  delightful  and  perfect  form  of  utterance 
that  human  words  can  reach.  Its  rhythm  and  measure,  elevated  to 
a  regularity,  certainty,  and  force  very  different  from  that  of  the 
rhythm  and  measure  which  can  pervade  prose,  are  a  part  of  its 
perfection.  The  more  of  genius  that  a  nation  has  for  high  poetry, 
the  more  will  the  rhythm  and  measure  which  its  poetical  utterance 
adopts  be  distinguished  by  adequacy  and  beauty.  That  is  why  M. 
Henry  Cochin's  remark  on  Shakspeare,  which  I  have  elsewhere 
quoted,  is  so  good  :  '  Shakspeare  is  not  only,'  says  M.  Henry  Cochin, 
6  the  king  of  the  realm  of  thought,  he  is  also  the  king  of  poetic 
rhythm  and  style.  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  the  most 
varied,  the  most  harmonious  verse  which  has  ever  sounded  upon  the 
human  ear,  since  the  verse  of  the  Greeks.'  Let  us  have  a  line  or  two 
of  Shakspeare's  verse  before  us,  just  to  supply  the  mind  with  a 
standard  of  reference  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter ;  we  may  take 
the  lines  from  him  almost  at  random. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul. 

Yes,  there  indeed  is  the  verse  of  Shakspeare,  the  verse  of  the  highest 
English  poetry ;  there  is  what  M.  Henry  Cochin  calls  fi  the  majestic 
English  iambic.'  We  will  not  inflict  Greek  upon  our  readers,  but 
every  one  who  knows  Greek  will  remember  that  the  iambic  of  the 
Attic  tragedians  is  a  rhythm  of  the  same  high  and  splendid  quality. 

Which  of  us  doubts  that  imaginative  production,  uttering  itself 
in  such  a  form  as  this,  is  altogether  another  and  a  higher  thing  from 
imaginative  production  uttering  itself  in  any  of  the  forms  of  prose  ? 
And  if  we  find  a  nation  doubting  whether  there  is  any  great  differ- 
ence between  imaginative  and  eloquent  production  in  verse  and 
imaginative  and  eloquent  production  in  prose,  and  inclined  to  call 
all  imaginative  producers  by  the  common  name  of  poets,  then  we 
may  be  sure  of  one  thing — namely,  that  this  nation  has  never  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  the  highest  and  most  adequate  form  for  poetry. 
Because  if  it  had,  it  could  never  have  doubted  of  the  essential 
superiority  of  this  form  to  all  prose  forms  of  utterance.  And  if  a 
nation  has  never  succeeded  in  creating  this  high  and  adequate  form 
for  its  poetry,  then  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  gifted  with  the 
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genius  for  high  poetry";  since  the  genius  for  high  poetry  calls  forth 
the  high  and  adequate  form,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  So  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  absence  of  conspicuous  genius  in  a  people 
for  poetry,  we  may  assert  the  absence  of  an  adequate  poetical  form ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  again,  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  poetical 
form,  we  may  infer  the  want  of  conspicuous  national  genius  for  poetry. 
And  we  may  proceed,  if  our  estimate  of  a  nation's  success  in 
poetry  is  said  to  have  been  much  too  low,  and  is  called  in  question, 
in  either  of  two  ways.  We  may  compare  the  production  of  Corneille 
and  Kacine  which  we  are  said  to  underrate,  we  may  compare  it  in 
power,  in  penetrativeness,  in  criticism  of  life,  in  ability  to  call  forth  our 
energy  and  joy,  with  the  production  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  M. 
Victor  Hugo  is  said  to  be  a  poet  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  Shakspeare, 
and  I  hear  astonishment  expressed  at  my  not  ranking  him  much  above 
Wordsworth.  Well,  then,  compare  their  production,  in  cases  where 
it  lends  itself  to  a  comparison.  Compare  the  poetry  of  the  moonlight 
scene  in  Hernani,  really  the  most  poetical  scene  in  that  play,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  moonlight  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Compare — 

.  .  .  Sur  nous,  tout  en  dormant, 
La  nature  a  demi  veille  amoureusement — 

with— 

Sit,  Jessica ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 

Compare  the  laudation  of  their  own  country,  an  inspiring,  but  also  a 
trying  theme  for  a  poet,  by  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  M.  Victor  Hugo  on  the  other.  Compare  Shakspeare's 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England — 

or  compare  Wordsworth's 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakspeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held 

with  M.  Victor  Hugo's 

Non,  France,  1'univers  a  besoin  que  tu  vives  ! 
Je  le  redis,  la  France  est  un  besoin  des  hommes. 

Who  does  not  recognise  the  difference  of  spirit  here  ?  And  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  English  lines  have  the  distinctive  spirit  of  high 
poetry,  and  the  French  lines  have  not. 

Here  we  have  been  attending  to  the  contents  of  the  verses  chosen. 
Let  us  now  attend,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  form  only,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  same.  We  will  confine  ourselves,  since  our  subject  is  the 
French  play  in  London,  to  dramatic  verse.  We  want  an  adequate 
form  of  verse  for  high  poetic  drama.  The  accepted  form  with  the 
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French  is  the  rhymed  Alexandrine.  Let  us  keep  the  iambic  of  the 
Greeks  or  of  Shakspeare,  let  us  keep  such  verse  as 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 

present  to  our  minds.    Then  let  us  take  such  verse  as  this   from 

Hernani : — 

Le  comte  d'Onate,  qui  1'aime  aussi,  la  garde 
Et  comme  un  majordome  et  coinme  un  amoureux. 
Quelque  reitre,  une  nuit,  gardienpeu  langoureux, 
Pourrait  Hen,  &c.  &c. 

or  as  this  from  the  same  : — 

Quant  a  lutter  ensemble 

Sur  le  terrain  d' amour,  beau  champ  qui  toujours  tremble, 
De  fadaises,  mon  cher,  je  sais  rnal  faire  assaut. 

The  words  in  italics  will  suffice  to  give  to  us,  I  think,  the  sense  of 
what  constitutes  the  fatal  fault  of  the  rhyming  Alexandrine  of  French 
tragedy,  its  incurable  artificiality,  its  want  of  the  fluidity,  the  natural- 
ness, the  rapid  forward  movement  of  true  dramatic  verse.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  is  said  to  be  a  cunning  and  mighty  artist  in  Alexandrines,  and  so 
unquestionably  he  is ;  but  he  is  an  artist  in  a  form  radically  inade- 
quate and  inferior,  and  in  which  a  drama  like  that  of  Sophocles  or 
Shakspeare  is  impossible. 

It  happens  that  in  our  own  language  we  have  an  example  of  the 
employment  of  an  inadequate  form  in  tragedy  and  in  elevated  poetry, 
and  can  see  the  result  of  it.  The  rhymed  ten-syllable  couplet,  the 
heroic  couplet  as  it  is  often  called,  is  such  a  form.  In  the  earlier 
work  of  Shakspeare,  adopted  or  adapted  by  him  even  if  not  altogether 
his  own  work,  we  find  this  form  often  employed. 

Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Lucy,  farewell ;  no  more  my  future  can 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,  Blois,  Poitiers  and  Tours  are  won  away 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay. 

Traces  of  it  remain  in  Shakspeare's  work  to  the  last,  in  the  rhyming 
of  final  couplets.  But  because  he  had  so  great  a  genius  for  true  tragic 
poetry,  Shakspeare  dropped  this  necessarily  inadequate  form  and  took  a 
better.  We  find  the  rhymed  couplet  again  in  Dryden's  tragedies.  But 
this  vigorous  rhetorical  poet  had  no  real  genius  for  true  tragic  poetry, 
and  his  form  is  itself  a  proof  of  it.  True  tragic  poetry  is  impossible 
with  this  inadequate  form.  Again,  all  through  the  eighteenth  century 
this  form  was  dominant  as  the  main  form  for  high  efforts  in  English 
poetry ;  and  our  serious  poetry  of  that  century,  accordingly,  has 
something  inevitably  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  When  it  rises  out 
of  this,  it  at  the  same  time  adopts  instinctively  a  truer  form,  as  Gray 
VOL.  VI.— No.  30.  K 
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does  in  the  Elegy.  The  just  use  of  the  ten-syllable  couplet  is  to  be  seen 
in  Chaucer ;  as  a  form  for  tragedy,  and  for  poetry  of  the  most  serious 
and  elevated  kind,  it  is  defective.  It  makes  real  adequacy  in  poetry 
of  this  kind  impossible ;  and  its  prevalence,  for  poetry  of  this  kind, 
proves  that  those  amongst  whom  it  prevails  have  for  poetry  of  this 
kind  no  signal  gift. 

The  case  of  the  great  Moliere  himself  will  illustrate  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.  He  is  by  far  the  chief  name  in  French  poetry; 
he  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  all  literature.  He  has  ad- 
mirable and  delightful  power,  penetrativeness,  insight ;  a  masterly 
criticism  of  life.  But  he  is  a  comic  poet.  Why  ?  Had  he  no  serious- 
ness and  depth  of  nature?  He  had  profound  seriousness.  And 
would  not  a  dramatic  poet  with  this  depth  of  nature  be  a  tragedian 
if  he  could  ?  Of  course  he  would.  For  only  by  breasting  in  full  the 
storm  and  cloud  of  life,  breasting  it  and  passing  through  it  and  above 
it,  can  the  dramatist  who  feels  the  weight  of  mortal  things  liberate 
himself  from  the  pressure,  and  rise,  as  we  all  seek  to  rise,  to  content 
and  joy.  Tragedy  breasts  the  pressure  of  life ;  comedy  eludes  it, 
half  liberates  itself  from  it  by  irony.  But  the  tragedian,  if  he 
has  the  sterner  labour,  has  also  the  higher  prize.  Shakspeare  has 
more  joy  than  Moliere,  more  assurance  and  peace.  Othello,  with 
all  its  passion  and  terror,  is  on  the  whole  a  work  animating  and 
fortifying ;  more  so  a  thousand  times  than  George  Dandin,  which 
is  mournfully  depressing.  Moliere,  if  he  could,  would  have  given  us 
Othellos  instead  of  George  Dandins  ;  let  us  not  doubt  '  it.  If  he 
did  not  give  Othellos  to  us,  it  was  because  the  highest  sort  of  poetic 
power  was  wanting  to  him  ;  and  if  the  highest  sort  of  poetic  power 
had  been  not  wanting  to  him  but  present,  he  would  have  found  no 
adequate  form  of  dramatic  verse  for  conveying  it,  he  would  have 
had  to  create  one.  For  such  tasks  he  had  not  power ;  and  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  for  the  highest  tasks  in  poetry  the 
genius  of  his  nation  appears  to  have  not  power.  But  serious  spirit 
and  great  poet  that  he  was,  Moliere  had  too  sound  an  instinct  to 
attempt  so  earnest  a  matter  as  tragic  drama  with  inadequate  means. 
It  would  have  been  a  heart-breaking  business  for  him.  He  did  not 
attempt  it,  therefore. 

The  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuffe  are  comedy,  but  they  are 
comedy  in  verse,  poetic  comedy.  They  employ  the  established  verse  of 
French  dramatic  poetry,  the  Alexandrine.  Immense  power  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  them  ;  a  world  of  vigorous  sense,  piercing  observa- 
tion, pathetic  meditation,  profound  criticism  of  life.  Moliere  had 
also  one  great  advantage  as  a  dramatist  over  Shakspeare ;  he  wrote  for 
a  more  developed  theatre,  a  more  developed  society.  Moreover  he 
was  at  the  same  time,  probably,  by  nature  a  better  theatre-poet  than 
Shakspeare,  he  had  a  keener  sense  for  theatrical  situation.  Shak- 
speare is  not  rightly  to  be  called,  as  Goethe  calls  him,  an  epitomator 
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rather  than  a  dramatist ;  but  he  may  rightly  be  called  rather  a  drama- 
tist than  a  theatre-poet.  Moliere — and  here  his  French  nature  stood 
him  in  good  stead — was  a  theatre-poet  of  the  very  first  order. 
Comedy,  too,  escapes,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  test  of  entire 
seriousness  ;  it  remains,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  in  a  region  of  com- 
parative lightness  and  of  irony.  What  is  artificial  can  pass  in 
comedy  more  easily.  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  the  Misan- 
thrope and  the  Tartuffe  have,  and  have  by  virtue  of  their  poetic  form, 
an  artificiality  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  which  provokes  weariness. 
The  freshness  and  power  of  Moliere  are  best  felt  when  he  uses  prose, 
in  pieces  such  as  the  Avare,  or  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  or  George 
Dandin.  How  entirely  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare ; 
how  undoubtedly  is  it  his  verse  which  shows  his  power  most !  But  so 
inadequate  a  vehicle  for  dramatic  poetry  is  the  French  Alexandrine* 
that  its  sway  hindered  Moliere,  one  may  think,  from  being  a  tragic 
poet  at  all,  in  spite  of  his  having  gifts  for  this  highest  form  of 
dramatic  poetry  which  are  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  French  poet ;  and  in  comedy,  where  he  thought  he  could  use 
the  Alexandrine,  and  where  he  did  use  it  with  splendid  power,  it  yet 
in  a  considerable  degree  hampered  and  lamed  him,  so  that  this  true 
and  great  poet  is  actually  most  satisfactory  in  his  prose. 

If  Moliere  cannot  make  us  insensible  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
French  dramatic  poetry,  still  less  can  Corneille  and  Racine.  Corneille 
has  energy  and  nobility,  Racine  an  often  Virgilian  sweetness  and 
pathos.  But  while  Moliere  in  depth,  penetrativeness,  and  powerful 
criticism  of  life,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare,  Corneille  and  Racine  are  quite  of  another  order.  We 
must  not  be  misled  by  the  excessive  estimate  of  them  among  their 
own  countrymen.  I  remember  an  answer  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
always  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  to  whom  I  ventured  to 
say  that  I  could  not  think  Lamartine  a  poet  of  very  high  importance. 
'  He  was  important  to  its,'  answered  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  a  far  higher 
degree  can  a  Frenchman  say  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  c  They  were 
important  to  us'  Voltaire  pronounces  of  them :  ' These  men  taught 
our  nation  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  express  itself.'  Ces  hommes 
enseignerent  a  la  nation  a  penser,  a  sentir  et  a  s'exprimer.  They 
were  thus  the  instructors  and  formers  of  a  society  in  many  respects 
the  most  civilised  and  consummate  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
which  certainly  is  not  inclined  to  underrate  its  own  advantages.  How 
natural,  then,  that  it  should  feel  grateful  to  its  formers  and  should 
extol  them !  '  Tell  your  brother  Rodolphe,'  writes  Joseph  de  Maistre 
from  Russia  to  his  daughter  at  home,  '  to  get  on  with  his  French 
poets  ;  let  him  have  them  by  heart,  the  inimitable  Racine  above  all, 
never  mind  whether  he  understands  him  or  not.  I  did  not  under- 
stand him  when  my  mother  used  to  come  and  sit  on  my  bed,  and 
repeat  from  him,  and  put  me  to  sleep  with  her  beautiful  voice  to  the 
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sound  of  this  incomparable  music.  I  knew  hundreds  of  lines  of  him 
before  I  could  read  ;  and  that  is  why  my  ears,  having  drunk  in  this 
ambrosia  betimes,  have  never  been  able  to  endure  common  stuff 
since.'  What  a  spell  must  such  early  use  have  had  for  rivetting  the 
affections ;  and  how  civilising  are  such  affections,  how  honourable  to 
the  society  which  can  be  imbued  with  them,  to  the  literature  which 
can  inspire  them  !  Pope  was  in  a  similar  way,  though  not  at  all  in 
the  same  degree,  a  forming  and  civilising  influence  to  our  grand- 
fathers, and  limited  their  literary  taste  while  he  stimulated  and 
formed  it.  So,  too,  the  Greek  boy  was  fed  by  his  mother  and  nurse 
with  Homer  ;  but  then  in  this  case  it  was  Homer ! 

We  English  had  Shakspeare  waiting  to  open  our  eyes,  whenso- 
ever a  favourable  moment  came,  to  the  insufficiencies  of  Pope,  but  the 
French  had  no  Shakspeare  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  insufficiencies  of 
Corneille  and  Racine.  Great  artists  like  Talma  and  Rachel,  whose 
power  as  actors  was  far  superior  to  the  power  as  poets  of  the 
dramatists  whose  work  they  were  rendering,  filled  out  with  their  own 
life  and  warmth  the  parts  into  which  they  threw  themselves,  gave 
body  to  what  was  meagre,  fire  to  what  was  cold,  and  themselves 
supported  the  poetry  of  the  French  classic  drama  rather  than  were 
supported  by  it.  It  was  easier  to  think  the  poetry  of  Racine 
inimitable  when  Talma  or  Rachel  was  seen  producing  in  it  such 
inimitable  effects.  Indeed,  French  acting  is  so  good  that  there  are 
few  pieces,  excepting  always  those  of  Moliere,  in  the  repertory  of  a 
company  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  seen,  where  the  actors  do 
not  show  themselves  to  be  superior  to  the  pieces  they  render,  and  to 
be  worthy  of  better. 

Phedre  is  a  work  of  much  beauty,  yet  certainly  one  felt  this  in 
seeing  Rachel  in  the  part  of  Phedre.  I  am  not  sure  that  one  feels  it, 
in  seeing  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Phedre,  but  I  am  sure  that  one 
feels  it  in  seeing  her  as  Dona  Sol.  The  tragedy  of  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  always,  indeed,  stirring  events  in  plenty,  and  so  long  as  the 
human  nerves  are  what  they  are,  so  long  will  things  like  the  sounding 
of  the  horn  in  the  famous  fifth  act  of  Hernani  produce  a  thrill  in  us. 
But  so  will  Werner's  Twenty-fourth  of  February,  or  Scott's  House  of 
Aspen.  A  thrill  of  this  sort  may  be  raised  in  us,  and  yet  our  poetic 
sense  may  remain  profoundly  dissatisfied.  So  it  remains  in  Hernani. 
M.  Sarcey,  a  critic  always  acute  and  intelligent,  and  whom  one  reads 
with  profit  and  pleasure,  says  that  we  are  fatigued  by  the  long  speeches 
in  Hernani,  and  that  we  do  not  appreciate  what  delights  French  people 
in  it,  the  splendour  of  the  verse,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  style,  the 
poetry.  Here  recurs  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  French 
Alexandrine  as  tragic  verse.  If  this  form  is  vitally  inadequate  for 
tragedy,  then  to  speak  absolutely  of  splendour  of  verse  and  wondrous 
beauty  of  style  in  it  when  employed  for  tragedy  is  misleading.  Be- 
yond doubt  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  an  admirable  gift  for  versification.  So 
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had  Pope.  But  to  speak  absolutely  of  the  splendour  of  verse  and 
wondrous  beauty  of  style  of  the  Essay  on  Man  would  be  misleading. 
Such  terms  can  be  properly  used  only  of  verse  and  style  of  an 
altogether  higher  and  more  adequate  kind,  a  verse  and  style  like  that 
of  Dante  or  Milton.  Pope's  brilliant  gift  for  versification  is  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  a  form  inadequate  for  true  philosophic  poetry, 
and  by  its  very  presence  excluding  it.  M.  Victor  Hugo's  brilliant 
gift  for  versification  is  exercised  within  the  limits  of  a  form  in- 
adequate for  true  tragic  poetry,  and  by  its  very  presence  excluding  it. 
But,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  this  from  the  poetry  itself, 
instead  of  inferring  it  from  the  form,  our  task,  in  the  case  of  Hernani, 
is  really  only  too  easy.  What  is  the  poetical  value  of  this  famous 
fifth  act  of  Hemani  ?  What  poetical  truth,  or  verisimilitude,  or 
.possibility  has  Kuy  Gromez,  this  chivalrous  old  Spanish  grandee,  this 
venerable  nobleman,  who,  because  he  cannot  marry  his  niece,  presents 
himself  to  her  and  her  husband  upon  their  wedding  night,  and  insists 
on  the  husband  performing  an  old  promise  to  commit  suicide  if  sum- 
moned by  Kuy  Gomez  to  do  so  ?  Naturally  the  poor  young  couple 
raise  difficulties,  and  the  venerable  nobleman  keeps  plying  them  with 
Bois  !  Allans !  Le  sepulcre  est  ouvert,  et  je  ne  puis  attendre  !  J'ai 
hate !  II  faut  mourir  I  This  is  a  mere  character  of  Surrey  melo- 
drama. And  Hernani,  who,  when  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  by  his 
father's  head  that  he  has  sworn  to  commit  suicide,  exclaims : 
Mon  pere !  mon  pere  ! — Ah  !  j'en  perdrai  la  raison ! 

and  who,  when  Dona  Sol  gets  the  poison  away  from  him,  entreats  her 
to  return  it — 

Par  piti6,  ce  poison, 

Rends-le-moi !     Par  1'amour,  par  notre  ame  immortelle  ! 
because 

Le  due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  pere  est  la-haut. 

The  poetry  !  says  M.  Sarcey ; — and  one  thinks  of  the  poetry  of  Lear. 
M.  Sarcey  must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  in 

Le  due  a  ma  parole,  et  mon  pere  est  la-haut 

we  are  not  in  the  world  of  poetry  at  all,  hardly  even  in  the  world  of 
literature,  unless  it  be  the  literature  of  Bombastes  Furioso. 

Our  sense  for  what  is  poetry  and  what  is  not,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  French  plays  and  players  must  not  make  us  unlearn.  We  may 
retain  our  old  conviction  of  the  fundamental  insufficiency,  both  in 
substance  and  in  form,  of  the  classic  tragedy  of  the  French.  We  may 
keep,  too,  what  in  the  main  has  always  been  the  English  estimate  of 
Moliere:  that  he  is  a  man  of  creative  and  splendid  power,  a  dramatist 
whose  work  is  truly  delightful,  edifying  and  immortal ;  but  that  even 
he,  in  poetic  drama,  is  hampered  and  has  not  full  swing,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, leaves  us  somewhat  dissatisfied.  Finally,  we  poor  old  people 
should  pluck  up  courage  to  stand  out  yet,  for  the  few  years  of  life 
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that  remain  to  us,  against  that  passing  illusion  of  the  turbulent  young 
generation  around  us,  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  poet  of  the  race  and 
lineage  of  Shakspeare. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  prose  drama  of  modern  life,  the  drama  of 
which  the  Sphinx  and  the  Etr anger e  and  the  Demi-Monde  are  types, 
and  which  was  the  most  strongly  attractive  part,  probably,  of  the  feast 
offered  to  us  by  the  French  company  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  said  of 
these  pieces  is  that  they  are  admirably  acted.  But  then,  constantly, 
as  I  have  already  said,  one  has  the  feeling  that  the  French  actors  are 
better  J;han  the  pieces  which  they  play.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this 
modern  prose  drama  itself,  the  drama  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  and  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  and  M.  Augier  ?  Some  of  the  pieces 
composing  it  are  better  constructed  and  written  than  others,  and 
much  more  effective.  But  this  whole  drama  has  one  character . 
common  to  it  all ;  it  may  be  best  described  as  the  theatre  of  the 
homme  sensuel  moyen,  the  average  sensual  man,  whose  country  is 
France,  and  whose  city  is  Paris,  and  whose  ideal  life  is  the  free,  gay, 
pleasurable  life  of  Paris,  Of  course  there  is  in  Paris  much  life  of 
another  sort  too,  as  there  are  in  France  many  men  of  another  type 
than  that  of  the  homme  sensuel  moyen.  But  for  many  reasons, 
which  I  need  not  enumerate  here,  the  life  of  the  free,  confident, 
harmonious  development  of  the  senses,  all  round,  has  been  able  to 
establish  itself  among  the  French,  and  at  Paris,  as  it  has  established 
itself  nowhere  else,  and  the  ideal  life  of  Paris  is  this  sort  of  life 
triumphant.  And  of  this  ideal  the  modern  French  drama,  works  like 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Etrangere  and  the  Demi-Monde,  are  the  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  the  drama,  I  say,  of  the  homme  sensuel  moyen,  the  average 
sensual  man.  It  represents  the  life  of  the  senses  developing  them- 
selves all  round  without  misgiving,  a  life  confident,  fair  and  free,  with 
fireworks  of  fine  emotions,  grand  passions  and  devouement,  lighting 
it  up  when  necessary. 

We  in  England  have  no  modern  drama  at  all.  We  have  our 
Elizabethan  drama.  We  have  a  drama  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  preceding,  a  drama  which  may  be  called  our 
drama  of  the  town,  when  the  town  was  an  entity  powerful  enough, 
because  homogeneous  enough,  to  evoke  a  drama  embodying  its  notions 
of  life.  But  we  have  no  modern  drama.  Our  vast  society  is  not 
homogeneous  enough,  not  sufficiently  united,  even  any  large  portion 
of  it,  in  a  common  view  of  life,  a  common  ideal,  capable  of  serving 
as  basis  for  a  modern  English  drama.  We  have  apparitions  of  poetic 
and  romantic  drama  (as  the  French,  too,  have  their  charming  Grin- 
goire\  which  are  always  possible,  because  man  has  always  in  his  nature 
the  poetical  fibre.  Then  we  have  numberless  imitations  and  adapta- 
tions from  the  French.  All  of  these  are  at  the  bottom  fantastic.  We 
may  truly  say  of  them  that  '  truth  and  sense  and  liberty  are  flown.' 
And  the  reason  is  evident.  They  are  pages  out  of  a  life  which  the  ideal 
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of  the  homme  sensuel  moyen  rules,  transferred  to  a  life]where  this  ideal 
does  not  reign.  For  the  attentive  observer  the  result  is  a  sense  of 
incurable  falsity  in  the  piece  as  adapted.  Let  me  give  an  example. 
Everybody  remembers  Pink  Dominoes.  The  piece  turns  upon  an 
incident  possible  and  natural  enough  in  the  life  of  Paris.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  life  of  London,  the  incident  is  unreal,  and  its  unreality 
makes  the  whole  piece,  in  its  English  form,  fantastic  and  absurd. 

Still  that  does  not  prevent  such  pieces,  and  the  theatre  generally, 
from  exercising  a  great  attraction.  For  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
and  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  aj  new  period  on 
which  we  are  entering ;  and  prominent  among  these  fresh  facts  and 
symptoms  is  the  irresistibility  of  the  theatre.  We  know  how  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  had  its  cause  in  an  ardent  zest  for  life  and  living,  a 
bold  and  large  curiosity,  a  desire  for  a  fuller,  richer  existence,  pervad- 
ing this  nation  at  large,  as  they  pervaded  other  nations,  after  the  long 
mediaeval  time  of  obstruction  and  restraint.  But  we  know  too  how 
the  great  middle  class  of  this  nation,  alarmed  at  grave  symptoms 
which  showed  themselves  in  the  movement,  drew  back,  made  choice 
for  its  spirit  to  live  at  one  point  instead  of  living,  or  trying  to  live,  at 
many,  entered,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and 
had  the  key  turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for  two  hundred  years.  It 
forsook  the  theatre.  The  theatre  reflected  the  aspiration  of  a  great 
community  for  a  fuller  and  richer  sense  of  human  existence  no  more. 
It  came  afterwards  to  reflect  the  aspirations  of4  the  town.'  It  developed 
a  drama  to  suit  these  aspirations ;  while  it  also  recalled  and  re-exhibited 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  so  far  as  '  the  town '  wanted  it  and  liked  it. 
Finally,  as  '  the  town '  ceased  to  be  homogeneous,  the  theatre  ceased 
to  develope  anything  expressive.  It  still  repeated  the  old  with  more 
or  less  of  talent,  but  the  mass  of  the  British  middle  class  kept  quite 
aloof  from  the  whole  thing.  I  remember  that,  happening  to  be  at 
Shrewsbury  twenty  years  ago,  and  finding  the  whole  Havmarket  com- 
pany acting  there,  I  went  to  the  theatre.  Never  was  there  such  a 
scene  of  desolation.  Scattered  at  very  distant  intervals  through  the 
boxes  were  some  half-dozen  chance-comers  like  myself;  there  were  some 
soldiers  and  their  friends  in  the  pit,  and  a  good  many  riff-raff  in  the 
upper  gallery.  The  real  townspeople,  the  people  who  carried  forward 
the  business  and  life  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  filled  its  churches  and 
chapels  on  Sundays,  were  entirely  absent.  I  pitied  the  excellent 
Haymarket  company  ;  it  must  have  been  like  acting  to  oneself  upon  an 
iceberg.  Here  one  had  a  good  example,  as  I  thought  at  the  time, 
and  as  I  have  often  thought  since,  of  the  complete  estrangement  of 
the  British  middle  class  from  the  theatre. 

What  is  certain  is  that  a  signal  change  is  coming  over  us,  and  that 
it  has  already  made  great  progress.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now 
forty  theatres  in  London.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  old  times  a 
single  theatre  maintained  itself  under  protest,  there  are  now,  I  be- 
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lieve,  over  half-a-dozen.  The  change  is  not  due  only  to  an  increased 
liking  in  the  upper  class  and  in  the  working  class  for  the  theatre. 
Their  liking  for  it  has  certainly  increased,  but  this  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  change.  The  attraction  of  the  theatre  begins  to  be 
felt  again,  after  a  long  interval  of  insensibility,  by  the  middle  class 
also.  Our  French  friends  would  say  that  this  class,  long  petrified  in 
a  narrow  Protestantism  and  in  a  perpetual  reading  of  the  Bible,  was 
beginning  at  last  to  grow  conscious  of  the  horrible  unnaturalness  and 
ennui  of  its  life,  and  was  seeking  to  escape  from  it.  Undoubtedly 
the  type  of  religion  to  which  the  British  middle  class  has  sacrificed 
the  theatre,  as  it  has  sacrificed  so  much  besides,  is  defective.  But  I 
prefer  to  say  that  this  great  class,  having  had  the  discipline  of  its 
religion,  is  now  awakening  to  the  sure  truth  that  the  human  spirit 
cannot  live  right  if  it  lives  by  one  point  only,  that  it  can  and  ought 
to  live  by  several  points  at  the  same  time.  The  human  spirit  has 
a  vital  need,  as  we  say,  for  conduct  and  religion  ;  but  it  has  the  need 
also  for  expansion,  for  intellect  and  knowledge,  for  beauty,  for  social 
life  and  manners.  The  revelation  of  these  additional  needs  brings 
the  middle  class  to  the  theatre. 

The  revelation  was  indispensable,  the  needs  are  real,  the  theatre 
is  one  of  the  mightiest  means  of  satisfying  them,  and  the  theatre, 
therefore,  is  irresistible.  That  conclusion,  at  any  rate,  we  may  take 
for  certain.  But  I  see  our  community  turning  to  the  theatre  with 
eagerness,  and  finding  the  English  theatre  without  organisation,  or 
purpose,  or  dignity,  and  no  modem  English  drama  at  all  except  a 
fantastical  one.  And  then  I  see  the  French  company  from  the  chief 
theatre  of  Paris  showing  themselves  to  us  in  London — a  society  of 
actors  admirable  in  organisation,  purpose,  and  dignity,  with  a  modern 
drama  not  fantastic  at  all,  but  corresponding  with  fidelity  to  a 
very  palpable  and  powerful  ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  homme 
sensuel  moyen  in  Paris,  his  beautiful  city.  I  see  in  England  a 
materialised  upper  class,  sensible  of  the  nullity  of  our  own  modern 
drama,  impatient  of  the  state  of  false  constraint  and  of  blank  to  which 
the  Puritanism  of  our  middle  class  has  brought  our  stage  and  much 
of  our  life,  delighting  in  such  drama  as  the  modern  drama  of  Paris ; 
the  emancipated  youth  of  both  sexes  delighting  in  it ;  the  new  and 
clever  newspapers,  which  push  on  the  work  of  emancipation  and  serve 
as  devoted  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  the  life  of  Paris  and  of  the 
ideal  of  the  average  sensual  man,  delighting  in  it.  And  in  this 
condition  of  affairs  I  see  the  middle  class  beginning  to  arrive  at  the 
theatre  again  after  its  abstention  of  two  centuries  and  more  ;  arriving 
eager  and  curious,  but  a  little  bewildered. 

Now,  lest  at  this  critical  moment  such  drama  as  the  Sphinx  and  the 
Etrangere  and  the  Demi-Monde,  positive  as  it  is,  and  powerful  as  it 
is,  and  pushed  as  it  is,  and  played  with  such  prodigious  care  and 
talent,  should  too  much  rule  the  situation,  let  us  take  heart  of  grace 
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and  say  that  as  the  right  conclusion  from  the  unparalleled  success  of 
the  French  company  was  not  that  we  should  reverse  our  old  notions 
about  the  tragedy  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  or  about  French  classic  tragedy, 
or  even  about  the  poetic  drama  of  the  great  Moliere,  so  neither  is  it 
the  right  conclusion  that  we  should  be  converted  and  become  be- 
lievers in  the  legitimacy  of  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  homme 
sensuel  moyen,  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  its  drama.  This  is  not  the 
occasion  to  deliver  a  moral  discourse.  It  is  enough  to  revert  to  what 
has  been  already  said,  and  to  remark  that  the  French  ideal  and  its 
theatre  have  the  defect  of  leaving  out  too  much  of  life,  of  treating 
the  soul  as  if  it  lived  at  one  point  or  group  of  points  only,  of  ig- 
noring other  points,  or  groups  of  points,  at  which  it  must  live  as  well. 
And  herein  the  conception  of  life  shown  in  this  French  ideal  and  in 
its  drama  really  resembles,  different  as  in  other  ways  they  are,  the  con- 
ception of  life  prevalent  with  the  British  middle  class,  and  has  the  like 
defect :  both  conceptions  of  life  are  too  narrow.  Sooner  or  later,  if  we 
adopt  either,  our  soul  and  spirit  are  starved,  and  go  amiss,  and  suffer. 

What  are  we  to  learn  then  from  the  marvellous  success  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  performances  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre;  what  is  the 
consequence  which  it  is  right  and  rational  for  us  to  draw  ?  Surely  it 
is  this  :  '  The  theatre  is  irresistible  ;  organise  the  theatre.'  Surely  if 
we  wish  to  stand  less  in  our  own  way  and  to  have  clear  notions  of  the 
consequences  of  things,  it  is  to  this  conclusion  that  we  should  come. 

The  performances  of  the  French  company  show  us  plainly,  I  think, 
what  is  gained — the  theatre  being  admitted  to  be  an  irresistible 
need  for  civilised  communities — by  organising  the  theatre.  Some 
of  the  drama  played  by  this  company  is,  as  we  have  seen,  questionable. 
But  in  the  absence  of  an  organisation  such  as  that  of  this  company 
it  would  be  played  more,  it  would,  with  a  lower  drama  still  to  accom- 
pany it,  almost  if  not  altogether  reign,  it  would  have  far  less  correction 
and  relief  by  better  things.  An  older  and  better  drama,  containing 
many  things  of  high  merit,  some  things  of  surpassing  merit,  is  kept 
before  the  public  by  means  of  this  company,  is  given  frequently,  is 
given  to  perfection.  Pieces  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  emerge  here 
and  there  among  the  questionable  pieces  of  the  modern  drama,  get 
the  benefit  of  this  company's  skill,  and  are  given  to  perfection.  The 
questionable  pieces  themselves  lose  something  of  their  unprofitableness 
and  vice  in  their  hands;  the  acting  carries  us  into  the  world  of  sound 
and  pleasing  art  if  the  piece  does  not.  And  the  type  of  perfection 
fixed  by  these  fine  actors  influences  for  good  every  actor  in  France. 

Secondly,  the  French  company  shows  us  not  only  what  is  gained 
by  organising  the  theatre,  but  what  is  meant  by  organising  it.  The 
organisation  in  the  example  before  us  is  simple  and  rational.  We 
have  a  society  of  good  actors,  with  a  grant  from  the  State  on  con- 
dition of  their  giving  with  frequency  the  famous  and  classic  stage-plays 
of  their  nation,  and  with  a  commissioner  of  the  State  attached  to  the 
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society  and  taking  part  in  the  council  with  it.  But  the  society  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  self-governing.  In  connexion  with  it  is  the  school 
of  dramatic  elocution  of  the  Conservatoire,  a  school  with  the  names 
of  Eegnier,  Monrose,  Grot  and  Delaunay  on  its  roll  of  professors. 

The  Society  of  the  French  Theatre  dates  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  from  the  great  century,  and  has  traditions,  effect,  consistency, 
and  a  place  in  the  public  esteem,  which  are  not  to  be  won  in  a  day. 
But  its  organisation  is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  the  results 
which  have  been  by  this  time  won,  would  naturally  have  devised ; 
and  it  is  such  as  a  judicious  man,  desiring  in  another  country  to 
secure  like  results,  would  naturally  imitate. 

We  have  in  England  everything  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
the  chaotic  and  ineffective  condition  into  which  our  theatre  has 
fallen.  We  have  the  remembrance  of  better  things  in  the  past,  and 
the  elements  for  better  things  in  the  future.  We  have  a  splendid 
national  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  a  later  drama  which  has 
no  lack  of  pieces  conspicuous  by  their  stage-qualities,  their  vivacity 
and  their  talent,  and  interesting  by  their  pictures  of  manners.  We 
have  had  great  actors.  We  have  good  actors  not  a  few  at  the  present 
moment.  But  we  have  been  unlucky,  as  we  so  often  are,  in  the  work 
of  organisation.  In  the  essay  at  organisation  which  we  had,  in  the 
patent  theatres  with  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  Shakspeare, 
we  find  by  no  means  an  example,  such  as  we  have  in  the  constitution 
of  the  French  Theatre,  of  what  a  judicious  man,  seeking  the 
good  of  the  drama  and  of  the  public,  would  naturally  devise.  We 
find  rather  such  a  machinery  as  might  be  devised  by  a  man  prone 
to  stand  in  his  own  way,  and  devoid  of  clear  notions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  things.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  patent  theatres 
should  provoke  discontent  and  attack  ;  they  were  attacked  and  their 
privilege  fell.  Still  to  this  essay,  however  imperfect,  of  a  public  or- 
ganisation for  the  English  theatre,  our  stage  owes  the  days  of  power 
and  greatness  it  has  enjoyed.  So  far  as  we  have  had  a  school  of  great 
actors,  so  far  as  our  stage  has  had  tradition,  effect,  consistency,  and  a 
hold  on  public  esteem,  it  had  them  under  the  system  of  the  privi- 
leged theatres.  The  system  had  its  faults,  and  was  abandoned  ;  and 
then,  instead  of  devising  a  better  plan  of  public  organisation  for  the 
English  theatre,  we  gladly  took  refuge  in  our  favourite  doctrines  of 
the  mischief  of  State  interference,  of  the  blessedness  of  leaving  every 
man  free  to  do  as  he  likes,  of  the  impertinence  of  presuming  to  check 
any  man's  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  and  to  press  him  to  relish  the 
sublime.  We  left  the  English  theatre  to  take  its  chance.  Its  pre- 
sent impotence  is  the  result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  us  is  concerned  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this  melancholy  state  of  things,  and  that  the  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
the  visit  of  the  French  company  is  barren,  unless  it  leaves  us  with  the 
impulse  to  do  so,  and  with  the  lesson  how  alone  it  can  be  rationally 
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done.    '  Forget ' — can  we  not  hear  these  fine  artists  saying  in  an  under- 
tone to  us,  amidst  their  graceful  compliments  of  adieu? — 'forget  your 
clap-trap,  and  believe  that  the  State,  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character,  does  well  to  concern  itself  about  an  influence  so 
important  to  national  life  and  manners  as  the  theatre.     Form  a  com- 
pany out  of  the  materials  ready  to  your  hand  in  your  many  good  actors 
or  actors  of  promise.     Give  them  Drury  Lane  Theatre.     Let  them 
have  a  grant  from  your  Science  and  Art  Department ;  let  some  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  man,  like  our  friend  Mr.  Pigott,  your  present 
Examiner  of  Plays,  be  joined  to  them  as  Commissioner  from  the  De- 
partment, to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  observed.    Let 
the  conditions  of  the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  is  agreed  upon,  taken 
out  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the  Modern 
British    Drama,  and  that   pieces  from  this  repertory  are  played  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  each  season ;  as  to  new  pieces,  let  your 
company  use  its  discretion.     Let  a  school  of  dramatic  elocution  and 
declamation   be   instituted   in   connexion    with    your   company;    it 
may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  elocution  and  declamation  are  things 
to  be  taught  and  learnt,  and  do  not  come  by  nature,  but  it  is  so. 
Your  best  and  most    serious  actors'   (this  is  added  with  a  smile) 
'  would  have  been  better  if  in  their  youth  they  had  learnt  elocution. 
These  recommendations,  you  may  think,  are  not  very  much ;   but, 
as  your  divine  William  says,  they  are  enough  ;  they  will  serve.     Try 
them.     When  your  institution  in  the  west  of  London  has  become  a 
success,  plant  a  second  of  like  kind  in  the  east.     The  people  will 
have  the  theatre  ;  then  make  it  a  good  one.     Let  your  two  or  three 
chief  provincial  towns  institute,  with  municipal  subsidy  and  co-opera- 
tion, theatres  such  as  you  institute  in  the  metropolis  with  State  subsidy 
and  co-operation.     So  you  will  restore  the  English  theatre,  and  then 
a  modern  drama  of  your  own  will  also,  probably,  spring  up  amongst  you, 
and  you  will  not  have  to  come  to  us  for  pieces  like  Pink  Dominoes? 
No,  and  we  will  hope,  too,  that  the  modern  English  drama,  when  it 
comes,  may  be  something  different  from  even  the  Sphinx  and  the 
Demi-Monde.     For  my  part,  I  have  all  confidence,  that  if  it  ever 
comes,  it  will  be  different  and  better.     But  let  us  not  say  a  word  to 
wound   the  feelings  of  those  who  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure,, 
and  who    leave    to  us   as  a  parting   legacy  such   excellent   advice. 
For   excellent  advice  it  is,  and  everything  we  saw  these  artists  say 
and  do  upon   the  Gaiety  stage  inculcates  it  for  us,  whether  they 
exactly  formulated  it  in  words  or  no.      And  still,  even   now  that 
they  are  gone,  when  I  pass  along  the  Strand  and  come  opposite  to 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  I  see  a  fugitive  vision  of  delicate  features  under 
a  shower  of  hair  and  a  cloud  of  lace,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Mdlle. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  saying  in  its  most  caressing  tones  to  the  Londoners  : 
The  theatre  is  irresistible ;  organise  the  theatre  ! 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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NOTES    BY    THE    WAY   IN    INDIA: 
THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE.1 

II. 

AT  Delhi  we  are  the  guests  of  the  Commissioner,  who  lives 
in  a  handsome  house  outside  the  walls,  called  Ludlow  Castle.  In 
the  grounds  of  this  house  was  planted,  at  the  Mutiny  in  1857, 
one  of  the  batteries  that  crumbled  the  walls  near  the  Cashmere 
Gate;  and  behind  it  is  the  ridge  on  which  lay  the  small 
English  force — at  its  greatest  7,000  men — that,  during  the  terrific 
heat  from  June  till  September,  had  to  take  a  walled  city  held  by 
60,000  rebel  native  soldiers.  We  passed  in  through  the  Cashmere 
Gate,  which,  with  the  broken  wall,  is  left  as  the  siege  left  it,  and 
saw  the  spot  where  the  brave  young  engineer  officers,  Home  and 
Salkeld,  fastened  the  powder  bags  to  the  gates  and  applied  the 
fire,  when  one  was  killed  and  the  other  fell  mortally  wounded  into 
the  ditch.  Nobly  seconded  by  their  sergeants,  two  of  whom  were 
killed,  the  gate  was  blown  in,  and  the  assaulting  column  rushed 
up  under  General  Nicholson  and  captured  that  position.  I  followed 
the  gallant  Nicholson's  course  along  the  wall  inside  to  the  spot  where 
he  fell  mortally  wounded.  We  went  through  the  fort,  the  palace, 
and  the  city,  and  finally  to  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  five  miles  out, 
where  the  King  of  Delhi  took  refuge,  and  whence  he  and  his  sons  were 
dragged  out  from  the  midst  of  thousands  of  their  followers  by  the 
brave  Hodgson  and  his  men. 

Then  we  drove  seven  miles  farther  to  the  Kootub — the  highest 
tower  in  the  world,  built  600  years  ago,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
preservation,  and  wonderfully  symmetrical  and  beautiful.  We  went 
up  to  the  gallery  on  the  first  story,  and  got  a  splendid  view  of 
the  country,  which,  all  the  distance  from  Delhi — eleven  miles — is 
a  succession  of  ruined  cities,  palaces,  and  tombs.  It  must  at  one 
time  have  been  in  a  far  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present, 
and  doubtless  this  splendid,  elegant,  and  massive  tower  will  see  many 
generations  yet — some,  perhaps,  recalling  the  grandeur  of  its  earlier 
time.  There  is  an  archway  close  to  the  tower,  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  India,  of  red  sandstone,  beautifully  hewn  and  carved, 
inlaid  with  marble,  with  four  arches  and  a  splendid  dome. 
1  See  Map  in  July  number. 
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On  the  1st  of  December  I  rose  early  and  walked  out  with  Colonel 
Davis  to  the  '  Kidge.'  It  was  like  a  lovely  summer  morning  at  home. 
The  country  all  round  is  covered  with  parklike  trees,  and  has  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  appearance.  The  Indian  cork  tree  is  in  flower  with  delicate 
pendent  petals  and  pretty  white  flowers.  There  is  also  the  acacia 
with  its  yellow  flower  and  sweet  perfume.  From  this  point  we  drove 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  into  the  Queen's  Park,  which  is  very 
pretty,  extensive,  and  well  shaded,  with  open  ground  for  cricket. 
The  military  band  plays  once  a  week,  and  the  native  public  resort 
to  it  in  great  numbers.  The  park  is  open  to  all,  and  is  entered  from 
the  principal  business  street,  just  as  you  might  out  of  the  Strand. 
The  population  of  Delhi  is  160,000. 

In  the  evening  I  walked  over  the  land  of  one  of  the  cultivators,  who 
was  busy  in  his  market  garden  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  The  ground 
had  been  waste,  covered  with  large  stones.  The  municipality  set  to 
work  and  had  the  stones  taken  out,  and  the  ground  trenched  and 
well  filled  with  street  sweepings  and  manure.  It  is  now  let  at 
40s.  an  acre.  The  tenant  readily  answered  every  question.  He 
has  a  well  sixty  feet  deep,  from  which  he  waters  his  land.  It  is 
worked  by  four  oxen,  which  do  the  other  work  of  the  farm  besides. 
The  ground  grows  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  sale  in  the 
city — two  crops  in  the  year,  corn  and  vegetables  in  succession.  The 
effect  of  the  manure  is  expected  to  last  for  ten  years.  This  man 
cultivates  fourteen  acres.  He  employs  five  men,  who  are  paid  10s. 
each  a  month,  with  vegetables  besides.  They  work  all  days  of  the 
week,  except  one  holiday  every  new  moon.  He  has  a  fine  crop  of 
cauliflowers  now  on  the  ground,  which  he  sells  at  2d.  a  head.  His 
well  supplies  water  for  twelve  acres,  some  of  the  crops  getting  eight 
waterings.  The  man  was  very  intelligent,  and  appeared  a  wide- 
awake, industrious,  careful  fellow — a  Eajpoot — but  bare-legged  and 
bare-footed,  like  others.  No  Englishman  or  Scotchman  of  the  same 
rank  could  be  more  clear  and  businesslike  in  his  explanation. 

December  4. — Yesterday  we  came  on  to  Ulwar,  a  native  State, 
with  a  population  of  780,000,  where  a  young  man  of  twenty  rules 
under  the  guidance  of  an  English  political  agent.  We  saw  his  High- 
ness's  palace,  his  stud,  comprising  Arab  blood  of  pure  strain,  and  his 
elephants  and  camels,  and  finally  his  wild  beasts — all  very  princely. 
The  country  differs  from  the  great  plain  of  India  in  having  hills  in  it. 
The  capital  is  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  fort  which  defends 
the  city  is  behind  and  1,000  feet  above  it.  The  position  is  very 
picturesque.  The  city  is  walled,  and  full  of  active,  busy  people,  more 
so  than  in  British  India  generally,  and  there  is  more  sign  of  life — 
I  believe  because  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  reigning  prince  resident, 
who  spends  his  income  at  home. 

The  villages  and  farming  are  inferior  to  those  in  our  territory, 
though  the  rate  of  Government  assessment  is  higher ;  and  the  country 
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being  of  a  sandy  nature,  the  drought  has  told  with  terrible  severity, 
many  villages  having  lost  half  their  people  and  working  cattle  from 
famine.  A  certain  amount  of  help  was  given  to  the  famishing,  but 
not  with  the  same  feeling  of  responsibility  or  to  the  same  generous 
extent  as  in  our  possessions.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation have  died  or  emigrated,  and  fever  is  very  general  and  fatal, 
owing  to  the  weakness  consequent  on  scarcity. 

Next  day  we  reached  the  native  State  and  city  of  Jeypore,  the 
country  still  flat  but  with  picturesque  hills  dotted  over  its  surface. 
We  drove  through  the  public  gardens,  which  are  very  handsome,  and 
then  through  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  The 
city  is  laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  two  great  streets,  each  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  perfectly  level  and  straight,  being  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  narrow  streets.  The  population  of  the  city  is  170,000, 
that  of  the  State  two  millions.  The  great  streets  are  very  wide, 
with  fine  pavements  at  each  side  for  foot  passengers.  The  houses 
are  built  with  some  degree  of  regular  irregularity,  all  of  pinkish 
colour,  with  every  variety  of  elevation  and  the  prettiest  little 
balconied  windows  dotted  along  their  fronts.  One  block  of  the 
city,  being  one-eighth  of  its  extent,  is  occupied  by  the  palace  of 
the  Maharajah — a  vast  structure  or  series  of  courts  and  buildings, 
the  innermost  of  all  being  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  his 
family — a  fairly  large  one,  you  will  say,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
besides  nine  wives  and  their  attendants,  he  has  more  than  two 
thousand  women  in  his  establishment.  We  first  ascended  by  a  long 
rising  pathway,  winding  up  till  'we  reached  the  roof,  where  there 
is  a  little  marble  canopy  and  pillars,  under  which  you  have  shelter 
from  the  sun,  and  whence  you  command  a  panorama  of  the  whole 
scene.  It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  or  from  the  '  Arabian 
Nights.'  Grardens  stretched  away,  filled  with  servitors  of  the  palace 
— men  and  women,  walking  about  among  beds  of  flowers  and 
grass — fountains  playing,  and  at  some  distance  a  fine  pond  ;  beyond 
it  a  larger  one  like  a  lake,  on  which  a  small  pleasure  steamer  is 
kept ;  beyond  that  woods  and  palm  trees,  and  a  water  palace  some 
two  miles  out,  with  a  still  larger  lake  stretching  to  the  ridge  of  pre- 
cipitous hills,  1,000  feet  high,  that  shut  in  all  approach  on  that  side 
of  the  city,  except  at  one  point,  where  a  huge  gateway  closes  or  opens 
the  only  pass.  Turning  round,  your  eye  follows  this  line,  barring- 
out  the  outer  world  and  sheltering  inside  of  it  gardens  and  houses^ 
and  at  the  opposite  end  guarded  by  forts  on  conical  hills  that  meet 
the  ridge  behind  the  city.  On  the  top  of  it  is  the  fort  of  Jeypore, 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  800  feet  above  the  city.  The  sun  was 
making  the  finest  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  the  purple-coloured 
hills,  refreshed  by  the  sparkling  verdure  of  the  trees  on  the  plain. 

December  5. — Before  breakfast  we  drove  eight  miles  out  to 
examine  the  country  and  the  public  works  of  the  State,  which  are 
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under  the  management  of  Captain  Jacob,  who  has  been  eleven  years 
here,  and  has  constructed  all  the  roads  and  irrigation  works  during 
that  time.  He  lays  a  report  and  estimate  before  the  Maharajah,  who, 
upon  approval,  places  the  amount  at  his  disposal,  so  that  no  after 
interruption  in  the  execution  of  the  work  occurs.  The  complaint  in 
our  territory  is  that  works  are  begun,  then  delayed  for  want  of  funds, 
and  when  completed  are  proportionately  costly.  The  plans  and 
superintendence  here  cost  6  J  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure ;  in  India, 
I  was  told,  the  cost  greatly  exceeds  that  amount.  The  cultivated 
land  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  into  which  any  rain  that  falls  sinks  and 
does  not  run  off.  The  rent  paid  to  Government  for  such  of  it  as  lies 
well  is  12s.  an  acre,  and  6s.  more  for  water  if  supplied  from  irrigating 
channels.  Sometimes  the  Government  rent  is  paid  in  kind — a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  We  met  a  row  of  some  eighty  bullocks  carrying 
the  Government  rent  of  a  village,  in  bags  of  corn  over  their  backs, 
into  Jeypore.  Though  the  assessment  is  much  higher  than  in  British 
India  for  similar  land,  the  people  seem  exactly  in  the  same  condition. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  be  sold  up  by  the  bunyia,  neither  their 
land  nor  working  cattle.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Jeypore  the  land 
becomes  very  sandy,  and  a  large  tract  of  this  is  kept  in  a  wild  state 
for  hunting  antelopes  and  pigs,  and  sometimes  a  tiger  is  found.  After 
mounting  our  elephants  and  crossing  the  pass  we  returned  home  in  the 
moonlight. 

Next  morning  we  passed  through  an  encampment  of  natives,  and 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Scripture  « two  women  grinding  at  the 
mill.'  There  they  were  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  circular  stone, 
and  with  great  quickness  grinding  the  flour  for  the  day's  repast.  We 
now  took  rail  for  Ajmere — ninety  miles — which  we  reached  in  seven 
hours.  This  is  one  of  the  State  lines,  made  by  the  Government  on 
a  cheaper  scale  than  the  great  guaranteed  ones — about  6,000£.  a 
mile,  narrow  gauge,  and  very  comfortable ;  everything  finished  in 
the  best  style,  stations  complete;  and  at  Ajmere,  which  is  the 
central  station,  great  engineering  shops  are  being  constructed  for 
the  repairs,  with  a  little  railway  town  springing  up  around  it.  When 
the  line  is  completed  to  Ahmedabad,  there  will  be  a  direct  run 
from  Delhi  to  Bombay,  shortening  the  present  journey  by  nearly 
400  miles  ;  but  between  that  point  and  Delhi  there  is  a  break 
of  gauge,  which  must  greatly  impede  the  heavy  through  goods  traffic, 
and  appears  to  me  a  most  erroneous  economy. 

At  Ajmere  we  were  hospitably  received  by  the  commissioner,  who 
lives  in  a  pretty  house  placed  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  lake, 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  high  and  rugged  hills.  Ajmere 
itself  is  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  these  hills  800  more  ;  so 
that  we  are  on  the  backbone  of  Central  India,  the  water  now  flowing 
west.  This  place  is  quite  lovely.  Above  the  city  is  a  still  higher 
hill,  rising  1,200  feet.  It  is  like  the  better  class  of  Indian  cities,  and 
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possesses  a  very  sacred  Hindu  temple,  at  the  door  of  which  we  were 
met  by  all  the  principal  priests  and  each  presented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Behind  this  temple  is  a  deep  abyss  with  a  spring  of  water 
at  the  bottom,  whence  the  people  draw  their  supplies.  A  little 
on  one  side  are  the  ruins  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Hindu 
temple  in  India,  covered  in  front  by  a  fapade  of  Moslem  architecture 
of  wonderful  majesty.  A  Mahometan  conqueror  ordered  the  Hindu 
temple  to  be  thus  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  took  this  means  of 
doing  it.  Both  are  now  only  splendid  ruins. 

In  our  drive  we  passed  the  Mayo  College — a  new  college,  erected 
by  the  Eaj  poo  tana  chiefs  for  the  education  of  their  youths  of  princely 
birth — at  present  under  the  management  of  Captain  Loch,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  English  public  school.  Each  chief  has  built  a  residence, 
or  '  house,'  for  his  party,  and,  as  they  are  all  different  and  all  near  the 
main  school,  there  is  much  variety  and  beauty  in  the  whole.  I  saw 
the  boys  out  playing  lawn  tennis.  They  play  cricket  also,  and  are  thus 
being  brought  up  with  manly  English  habits,  though  not  to  despise 
their  own  people,  but  if  possible  to  carry  to  their  homes  a  portion  of 
that  English  love  of  truth  and  fair  play  which  may  serve  them  as 
chiefs  hereafter.  The  drive  all  the  way  was  on  excellent  roads,  lined 
with  fine  trees,  with  plenty  of  shade. 

The  Sambre  Salt  Lake  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  source  of  salt 
for  Northern  and  Central  India.  The  quantity  to  be  had  here 
and  in  the  river  Loony  is  unlimited.  This  river  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  for  many  miles  near  its  outlet  the  salt  is  very  pure 
and  fine.  Millions  of  tons  of  it  are  yearly  washed  away  by  the  sea 
in  the  Eun  of  Cutch.  Mr.  Halsey,  the  Salt  Commissioner,  has  lately 
visited  this  almost  unknown  country,  where  he  found  an  isolated  but 
strong  race  of  people  inhabiting  a  fine  stretch  of  land  cut  off  by 
sandy  deserts  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  recent  fiscal  changes, 
and  arrangements  with  native  independent  chiefs,  the  monstrous 
hedge  or  Customs  line  has  been  abolished,  and  by  approved  appliances 
the  cost  of  getting  the  salt  has  been  largely  reduced.  This  saving 
will  be  an  important  service  to  the  State  if  it  enables  the  tax  to  be 
reduced,  or  adds  another  million  to  the  revenue  without  imposing 
any  additional  charge  on  the  consumer. 

Leaving  Ajmere  at  night,  we  returned  through  Jeypore  and 
Bhurtpore  to  Agra.  The  hills  soon  disappeared,  and  at  daylight  we 
had  again  entered  the  great  plain  of  the  Granges.  The  most  obvious 
feature  of  difference  in  the  appearance  between  the  native  States  and 
British  territory  is  the  greater  prevalence  of  trees  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Brandis,  the  Inspector-General  of  Forests,  tells  me  that  his 
department  is  preserving  existing  forests  and  preventing  their  waste, 
but  they  have  found  it  too  expensive  to  replant.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
for  Nature,  if  she  is  left  to  herself,  soon  covers  the  ground  with  new 
trees  in  those  forest  tracts  where  they  had  been  wasted.  With  this 
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object  these  are  enclosed,  in  stony  ground  among  the  hills,  by  stone 
dykes  exactly  like  ours  at  home,  and  in  places  where  there  is  not  this 
resource  by  the  prickly  thorn — Euphorbia — which  quickly  springs  up 
and  makes  an  impenetrable  hedge.  A  most  singular  provision  of 
nature  seems  to  prevail  for  the  preservation  of  trees,  and  thereby 
moisture  and  shade.  This  prickly  thorn  spreads  rapidly  over  all 
uncultivated  ground,  and  the  birds  flying  about  drop  seeds  of  trees 
among  its  branches.  Some  of  these  reach  the  ground  and  in  the  rains 
take  root,  and  out  of  the  midst  of  those  wide- spreading  prickly  thorns, 
which  no  animal  can  penetrate,  you  find  a  young  and  lusty  tree  which 
has  been  guarded  from  all  danger  in  its  early  period  of  growth. 

The  poverty  of  the  cultivator  makes  him  very  dependent  on  the 
native  money-lender.  The  first  pressure  that  drives  him  to  seek  this 
aid  is  the  prompt  payment  demanded  of  the  Government  assessment. 
It  is  fixed  for  a  term  of  years,  and  must  be  paid  whether  the  season  is 
good  or  bad.  If  the  season  is  bad,  and  the  crop  partially  fails,  he  has 
no  help  but  in  the  Bunyia.  Many  devices  have  been  thought  of  to 
relieve  him,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  much  to  recommend  it.  Let 
the  Government  assessment  be  so  much  money  in  the  aggregate  for 
ten  years,  with  a  power  in  the  hand  of  the  collector  to  suspend  collec- 
tion in  bad  seasons  and  double  it  in  good.  The  present  assessment 
may  be  very  low,  but  in  a  bad  year  when  there  is  no  surplus,  a  man 
with  no  capital  has  nothing  with  which  to  pay  it.  When  a  productive 
year  comes,  the  assessment  is  so  moderate  that  the  surplus  will  readily 
answer  the  doubled  demand,  and  the  poor  cultivator  will  then  be  able 
to  meet  his  engagements  to  the  Government  without  having  incurred 
the  ruinous  rates  of  interest  which  would  have  otherwise  been  charged 
by  the  money-lender.  This  would  in  reality  be  a  modified  plan  of 
Government  banking,  but  applicable  only  to  the  payment  of  the  rent 
or  Government  assessment,  and  involving  no  further  risk  or  detail  of 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  system  of  Government  advances  called  Tuccavi,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  landholder  to  make  wells  or  other  permanent 
improvements,  is  so  overloaded  by  precautions  in  the  shape  of  forms 
and  stamps,  and  applications  to  the  courts,  and  the  employment  of  paid 
agents,  and  delays,  all  which  cost  the  borrower  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  advance,  that  comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  it. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  itself  is  becoming  more  difficult 
from  the  constant  growth  of  judicial  work.  The  Tahsildars,  or 
native  collectors,  who  are  also  magistrates,  find  the  judicial  work 
more  dignified  and  attractive,  and  a  shorter  road  to  promotion. 
They  now  move  about  their  circles  with  less  frequency,  and  are 
becoming  less  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  English  officers  who- 
supervise  them,  but  who,  from  the  great  increase  of  appeals,  are 
detained  in  their  courts,  and  are  obliged  to  subordinate  the  far  more 
VOL.  VI.— No.  30.  S 
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important  duty  of  acquiring  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  people 
themselves  to  this  discharge  of  judicial  functions.  This  has  become 
aggravated  by  the  elaborate  procedure  introduced  in  recent  years,  by 
which  cases  which  might  have  been  disposed  of  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties  in  two  or  three  hours,  now  occupy  more  than  an  equal  number 
of  days.  Thus  the  business  of  Grovernment  is  becoming  enormously 
hampered  and  increased  by  the  introduction  of  principles  and  practice 
suited  to  entirely  different  circumstances. 

The  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh  contain  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  France,  and  are  for  the  cultivated  area  the  most 
populous  in  India,  7f>5  to  the  square  mile.  To  maintain  such  a 
population,  with  no  other  important  industry  but  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  soil  must  be  fertile. 

Before  leaving  Lucknow  to  examine  the  country,  I  visited  the  city, 
and  the  scenes  of  British  valour  which  have  given  it  an  imperishable 
name.  The  Residency  so  long  defended  against  the  rebels,  the  room  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  received  his  death-wound,  Dr.  Fayrer's 
house  in  which  he  died,  the  Baillie  guard  so  nobly  held  by  a  small 
body  of  faithful  Sepoys,  are  all  now  kept  neat  and  trim  as  a  garden, 
though  the  ruins  still  show  the  mark  of  the  shot  and  shell  unavailingly 
rained  upon  them.  I  saw  also  the  house  where  Havelock  died,  and 
his  tomb  at  the  Alumbagh,  and  the  enclosure  within  which  a  large 
body  of  the  rebel  soldiers  took  shelter,  whence  none  escaped  alive. 
Now  all  is  peaceful.  There  are  great  open  spaces  where  houses  have 
been  demolished,  to  leave  free  range  for  guns.  But  there  is  danger 
near  this  large  and  unquiet  population  in  having  no  fortress  in  which 
to  make  a  stand  against  sudden  attack.  The  roads  and  gardens  and 
public  parks  surrounding  the  city  are  most  extensive  and  beautiful,  but 
the  400,000  inhabitants  care  little  to  participate  in  their  enjoyment. 

The  Talookdars  of  Oudh  were  originally  either  hereditary  land- 
owners or  the  King's  collectors,  and  each  of  them  had  many  villages 
under  his  charge.  When  we  annexed  the  country,  the  Government 
dealt  directly  with  the  cultivators  through  the  head  men  of  the  villages. 
This  aroused  the  vigorous  animosity  of  the  Talookdars,  and  at  the 
mutiny  many  joined,  probably  encouraged,  the  outbreak.  The  heads 
of  the  villages  or  petty  zemindars,  whom  we  had  intended  to  secure  by 
our  policy,  left  us  at  once  and  joined  their  former  chiefs.  When  the 
mutiny  was  quelled,  the  ancient  system  was  reverted  to,  the  Talook- 
dars were  replaced  over  their  villages,  and  the  small  zemindars  were 
reduced  to  the  position  of  under-proprietors.  There  are  thus  three 
stages  of  tenure.  The  Grovernment,  as  superior,  the  Talookdars,  as 
equal  sharers  with  the  Grovernment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the 
under-proprietor.  The  Talookdars  receive  a  thirty  years'  settlement 
(by  which  the  Grovernment  assessment  is  fixed  for  that  period)  on  the 
principle  of  one  half  the  surplus  rent  being  paid  by  them  to  the 
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Government.  The  other  half  they  share  equally  with  the  under-pro- 
prietors.  It  is  held  by  the  courts  that,  under  the  grant  made  after 
the  mutiny,  the  claim,  termed  an  '  occupancy  right,'  to  hold  the  land 
after  undisturbed  possession  for  twelve  years^  cannot  now  be  forced 
upon  the  Talookdars.  The  cultivators  are  thus  either  '  under  pro- 
prietors,' or  tenants  at  will. 

The  Talookdars,  whose  position  for  political  reasons  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  sustain,  had  many  of  them  since  the  mutiny, 
through  extravagance  and  mismanagement,  fallen  into  such  pecuniary 
straits,  that  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed  for  their  relief. 
But  they  were  not  treated  like  our  Irish  or  Highland  proprietors,  whose 
estates  were  sold  away  from  them,  and  the  price  divided  among  their 
creditors.  The  Government  took  these  gentlemen  under  its  charge, 
advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  compound  with  their  creditors  for 
cash,  undertook  the  management  of  their  property,  giving  them  a 
moderate  income  to  live  upon,  until  by  careful  nursing  the  estates 
should  be  cleared  of  debt  and  restored  to  them  free.  Any  success 
that  has  attended  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extremely  favourable 
terms  on  which  these  lands  are  held  from  the  State,  coupled  with  the 
substitution  of  honest  and  strict  management  for  native  extravagance. 
This  aristocracy  has  not  as  yet  altogether  answered  its  purpose  of  stand- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the  cultivators,  and  capable  of  help- 
ing their  people  in  times  of  drought  and_  famine.  Many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  granted  to  them,  have  been 
obliged  to  come  to  the  Government  to  save  themselves  from  ruin.  To 
this  there  are  exceptions,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  Maharajah 
of  Balrampur. 

His  estate  comprises  2,500  villages,  for  which  he  pays  the  Govern- 
ment a  fixed  annual  rent  of  80,000^.  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  when 
the  rent  will  be  subject  to  revision.  He  has  the  sole  control  of  his 
tenants,  who  are  all  tenants  at  will,  but  are  never  displaced  if  they 
fulfil  the  written  conditions  under  which  they  hold.  The  collection 
of  the  revenues  is  let  to  farmers,  in  lots  of  about  five  villages  to  each. 
They  cannot  displace  any  tenant,  nor  change  the  customary  rents. 
These  are  taken  in  kind,  one  half  of  the  produce,  and  as  cash  is  not 
required,  the  cultivator  has  no  occasion  to  borrow  from  the  Bunyia. 
The  Maharajah  employs  fifteen  Tahsildars  or  agents,  who  manage  the 
several  districts,  and  who,  being  magistrates,  dispose  of  all  disputes, 
so  that  there  is  no  litigation  among  the  people,  and  no  appeal  to 
other  courts  of  law.  He  has  early  notice  of  approaching  drought  or 
scarcity  from  his  officers,  who  are  constantly  among  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  people ;  and  either  retains  grain  in  his  stores,  or  if 
that  is  not  likely  to  suffice,  buys  at  once  as  much  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and  keeps  it  ready  for  distribution.  To  the  cultivators  he 
advances  what  they  want,  to  be  repaid  when  they  can  afford  it ;  and 
to  the  others  what  they  need,  getting  some  useful  work  in  return. 

s  2 
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He  has  a  form  of  agreement  with  his  tenants,  of  which  he  gave  me  a 
copy.  It  is  clear  and  precise  in  its  clauses,  and  provides  reasonable 
compensation  in  case,  for  any  reason,  the  tenancy  is  brought  to  a  close. 

On  the  llth  of  December  I  joined  the  Commissioner's  camp  under 
the  trees  near  a  small  town,  in  the  country  of  the  Talookdars  of  Oudh, 
having  left  Lucknow  in  the  early  morning,  and  after  a  drive  of  some 
miles,  and  a  subsequent  walk  through  the  country,  arrived  here  at 
eleven  o'clock  for  breakfast.  After  passing  through  the  rich  land 
which  surrounds  the  city,  and  which  resembles  a  finely  wooded 
English  park,  we  come  to  an  open  flat  country,  with  no  trees,  which 
is  covered  with  water  in  the  rains,  but  is  now  carrying  the  spring 
crop.  Passing  this,  we  find  again  the  usual  cultivation.  For  the 
first  six  miles  we  met  troops  of  people  bearing  their  burdens  to 
market,  most  of  the  men  with  bundles  slung  over  their  shoulders 
on  their  long  heavy  bamboo  staves ;  the  women  and  boys  carrying 
on  their  heads  baskets  loaded  with  dried  cakes  of  cowdung,  which 
they  sell  in  the  city  for  fuel ;  some  with  vegetable  or  dairy  produce. 
All  are  very  lightly  clad,  but  earnest  in  the  work  they  have  in 
hand.  Many  heavily  laden  two-ox  carts  press  on  towards  the  same 
market.  Leaving  our  carriage  and  walking  through  the  fields,  we 
come  to  a  dry  gheel,  covered  with  short  creeping  grass,  and  find 
several  women  busy  '  grass-cutting.'  They  have  a  short  sharp  knife 
in  the  hand  which  they  sweep  in  front  of  them,  half  cutting  and 
half  scraping  the  short  grass  clean  off  the  surface.  The  roots  are 
left  undisturbed,  and  soon  grow  again  if  there  is  dew  or  moisture. 
There  is  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  as  we  walk  through  it,  A  woman  or 
lad  can  soon  make  up  a  bundle  of  this  grass  weighing  about  forty 
pounds.  Thirty  pounds  is  the  daily  allowance  for  one  horse,  with  eight 
pounds  of  small  beans  or  other  corn.  The  forenoon's  work  yields 
about  threepence.  The  owner  of  the  grass  gets  nothing,  and  it  is  the 
custom  that  any  one  may  go  grass-cutting  wherever  he  sees  a  suitable 
locality. 

Walking  on  through  the  fields  we  come  to  a  well  which  the 
cultivator  is  working  with  two  bullocks  and  the  aid  of  two  nice- 
looking  young  men,  his  cousins.  He  is  troubled  when  addressed  by 
strangers,  but  soon  takes  courage  from  the  kindly  tone  of  Major 
Erskine,  and  tells  us  his  story.  He  has  twenty-five  acres  of  his  own, 
as  an  under-proprietor  of  the  Talookdar,  and  holds  five  acres  besides 
as  a  yearly  tenant.  He  pays  the  Talookdar  five  shillings  an  acre  for 
the  former  (of  which  the  Talookdar  pays  half  to  Government),  and 
twenty  shillings  an  acre  for  the  latter.  The  land  is  all  of  the  same 
quality,  and  the  difference  of  cost  marks  the  relatiye  rate  of  holding 
as  an  under-proprietor  and  holding  as  a  yearly  tenant.  His  crops  are 
good  and  well- cultivated.  With  'well  irrigation'  he  gets  1,800  Ibs. 
of  corn  to  an  acre  in  good  seasons.  The  well  is  a  small  one,  with  no 
permanent  brick  lining.  While  we  look  on,  the  edge  upon  which  the 
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water-skin  is  emptied  has  softened,  and  suddenly  shows  signs  of  giving 
way.  The  wood  framing  is  quickly  removed,  and  the  ground  slips 
into  the  well,  but  not  much  of  it.  The  three  men  are  handy,  and 
quickly  replace  the  broken  face  by  planking,  and  again  rig  up  the 
well  with  its  lift,  and  start  the  bullocks  and  recommence  the  work  of 
irrigation.  The  whole  is  done  in  a  sensible,  business-like  way.  The 
men  are  hereditary  proprietors. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  through  many  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I  was  glad  to  find  such  excellent  crops  of  all  kinds, 
and  generally  so  rich  a  country.  The  small  farmers  seem  very  indus- 
trious, and  the  land  is  well  managed.  In  feeding  their  bullocks  and 
cows  they  show  great  good  sense.  We  found  each  man  preparing  the 
evening  meal  for  his  stock,  on  their  return  from  the  scanty  pastures. 
They  draw  the  green  mustard  plant  from  among  the  growing  wheat, 
chop  it  up  and  mix  it  with  chopped  haulm  of  the  bajri  or  coarse 
corn,  and  so  make  a  palatable  and  cheap  provender.  The  cow 
manure  is  here,  as  everywhere,  dried  into  cakes  for  fuel.  When 
asked  why  they  did  not  reserve  it  for  the  land  they  answered,  'What 
would  you  ?  We  cook  our  food  with  it,  we  warm  our  bodies  with  it, 
and  then  we  use  the  ashes  for  manure.'  They  are  very  quick  ;  a 
Brahmin  boy  of  fourteen  followed  us  about — he  pointed  to  a  fox 
stealing  away  among  the  corn.  «  Why  don't  you  run  after  it  ? '  'I 
could  not  catch  it.'  '  Why  not  ? '  '  Because  it  has  four  legs  and  I 
only  two,'  smilingly  said  the  boy. 

On  these  fine  rich  lands  the  growing  crops  were  all  good.  Sunnai, 
hemp,  eight  feet  high,  is  grown  for  its  fibre,  chiefly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ropes,  and  for  seed.  It  yields  about  1,000  Ibs.  of  dry  fibre  to 
the  acre.  The  jo  war  and  castor-oil  plant  were  so  tall  and  strong  that 
a  rider  could  not  touch  the  top  of  either  with  his  whip  from  horseback. 
I  measured  an  average  stalk  of  jowar  which  was  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  all  cuts  into  good  fodder.  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  and  are  a 
fine  crop.  The  rent  of  this  land  paid  to  his  landlord  by  the 
cultivator,  if  a  tenant  at  will,  runs  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 

Here  I  must  record  an  incident  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
people.  In  walking  through  the  fields  I  observed  that  we  were  con- 
stantly followed  at  some  distance  by  a  suspicious-looking  native.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  shake  him  off.  As  the  groups  from  each  village 
left  us  when  we  quitted  their  bounds,  this  man  perseveringly  followed. 
I  asked  an  explanation.  He  was  a  man  against  whom  the  commis- 
sioner had  decided  a  civil  suit  some  weeks  before.  It  was  a  decree  on 
a  bond  which  took  away  his  land.  He  was  dissatisfied,  and  adopted  a 
practice  which  it  seems  is  not  uncommon.  He  had  followed  the 
magistrate  some  forty  miles,  sits  all  day  near  his  tent,  follows  him 
wherever  he  goes,  says  nothing,  but  hopes  by  this  means  to  procure 
some  change  of  judgment.  This  seemed  to  me  intolerable,  and  I 
requested  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  who  combined  muscular  strength 
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and  firmness  with  an  admirable  gentleness  of  demeanour  to  the 
natives,  to  intimate  to  the  man  that  force  would  be  used  if  he  did 
not  at  once  retire.  He  accepted  the  hint  and  for  the  time  dis- 
appeared. 

We  shifted  camp  next  morning  and  rode  on  some  fourteen  miles 
further  to  breakfast,  spending  the  time  in  examination  of  crops. 
The  neighbouring  Rajah,  after  presenting  himself,  asked  us  to  pay 
him  a  return  visit  at  his  Castle.  So  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
our  party  mounted  two  elephants,  and  rode  through  the  town  to  his 
abode.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  high  bank — a  large  straggling 
pretentious  house  with  a  mixture  of  tawdry  finery  and  unfinished 
rooms,  whicli  is  the  common  characteristic  of  a  wealthy  native's 
dwelling.  After  going  through  some  ceremony  here,  we  walked  on 
to  his  balcony  and  saw  a  splendid  piece  of  farming  stretched 
out  on  the  plain  below.  On  returning  home  we  passed  through 
this  and  found  it  chiefly  tobacco  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  poppy 
for  opium  newly  sown,  sugar  cane,  jowar,  and  other  crops.  These 
grow  on  a  large  flat  of  fine  alluvial  land  of  several  hundred  acres, 
which  in  July  and  August  is  flooded  by  the  river  Groomtee,  the  rich 
deposits  of  which  leave  an  annual  increase  of  vigour.  No  farming 
could  be  finer,  or  more  free  from  weeds.  It  was  quite  garden 
culture.  Five  wells,  the  water  pumped  up  by  oxen,  were  pouring 
their  refreshing  streams  carefully  directed  among  the  crops. 

In  the  evening,  about  ten,  we  started  in  'Palki  Dawk,'  which  means 
that  each  was  carried  in  a  long  cofim-like  carriage,  at  full  length, 
as  in  a  bed,  wrapped  in  our  great-coats  for  a  five-hours'  journey  to 
the  nearest  railway  station.  We  had  forty  men,  including  a  mounted 
sowar  or  swordsman  as  guard.  Four  men  at  each  palki  took  turn 
and  turn  about  in  carrying  us  at  a  trot,  and  a  torchbearer  ran  along- 
side each  carriage.  We  crossed  a  ferry  on  the  river,  and  were  laid 
down  about  half-way  till  some  dispute  among  the  men  was  arranged. 
About  half-past  three  A.M.  we  reached  the  railway,  by  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Fyzabad. 

The  country  towards  Fyzabad  varies  from  poor  to  good.  The  poor 
is  in  waste  grass,  useful  for  stock,  and  the  good  is  land  watered  from 
wells,  and  showing  every  prospect  of  good  spring  crops.  The  sugar 
cane  is  very  good.  In  some  places  four  or  five  men  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  oxen  in  drawing  water  from  the  wells,  and  wherever  there 
is  a  hollow  in  which  water  stands  it  is  being  carefully  lifted  and 
distributed  over  the  crops.  The  herds  are  few,  many  cattle  having 
died  during  the  late  scarcity,  and  both  men  and  women  are  therefore 
working  the  wells.  This  part  of  Otidh  is  not  richer  than  the  average 
of  the  great  Indian  plain.  Groves  of  mangoes  are  frequent.  The 
young  trees  are  planted  about  twenty  feet  apart  in  squares,  and  are 
carefully  protected  by  strong  grass  tied  round  them.  The  remarkably 
luxuriant  crops  of  jowar  and  dhall  are  attributed  to  the  land  having 
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had  rest  for  a  year,  the  previous  crop  having  entirely  failed  from 
drought.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Fyzabad  the  land  is  very 
highly  cultivated,  and  yields,  in  some  eases,  71.  an  acre  of  rent,  under 
potatoes,  for  sale  to  the  Europeans,  tobacco,  or  opium.  There  has  never 
been  potato  disease,  and  the  crop  is  very  profitable.  An  old  and  ex- 
perienced Rajah  told  me  that  the  land,  except  where  manured,  was 
losing  its  productive  qualities  by  constant  cropping,  as  the  luxuriance 
resulting  from  a  year's  rest  in  fallow  clearly  showed  :  and  that  this  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  cultivators,  though  the  deterioration  was 
so  slow  and  gradual  as  not  to  be  easily  perceived.  The  people  are  im- 
proving in  their  circumstances,  the  railway  having  opened  up  new 
markets.  Six  years  ago  the  Deputy  Commissioner  had  occasion  to 
make  special  inquiry  into  the  economical  position  of  the  cultivators, 
and  there  was  not  one  that  was  not  in  debt  to  the  Bunyia.  This  year, 
on  repeating  the  same  inquiry,  he  found  not  more  than  fifty-three  per 
cent,  in  debt.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  here  that  there  is  a  great 
future  in  the  land,  that  the  revenue  must  increase  at  each  new 
settlement,  and  that  time  and  good  management  will  bring  all 
successfully  round. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  needless  labour  thrown  upon 
district  officers  by  the  secretaries  of  the  General  Government,  in 
requiring  minute  explanations  of  matters  which  have  already  been 
examined  and  disposed  of  by  the  more  competent  judges  on  the  spot, 
the  superior  officers  in  each  Presidency,  whose  decisions  are  thus 
retried.  This  leads  to  an  immense  increase  of  desk  work,  and  by  so 
much  interferes  injuriously  with  the  local  outdoor  work,  already 
heavily  curtailed  by  increasing  judicial  labour.  India  seems  to  suffer 
much  from  the  secretaries,  men  of  ability  and  clever  with  the  pen, 
some  of  whom,  for  these  convenient  qualities,  rise  to  high  positions 
without  the  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  out  of  doors,  or  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  people.  As  there  is  neither  parliament  nor 
public  opinion  in  India  to  criticise  or  control  them,  and  as  their 
influence  in  questions  of  promotion  is  great,  they  possess  a  power  not 
only  quite  beyond  that  of  official  persons  in  the  same  position  at 
home,  but  greater  than  that  of  our  parliamentary  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  interference  which  they  thus  exercise  is  very  properly 
creating  a  strong  desire  for  independence  and  separate  self-govern- 
ment by  each  Presidency,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  placed  under  some 
effectual  control. 

The  sub-Himalayan  plain,  the  country  lying  all  along  and  nearest 
to  the  mountain  range,  is  underlaid  by  a  water-bearing  stratum,  arising 
from  the  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains,  which  finds  its  outlet  here 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  The 
water  is  so  near  the  surface  that  in  average  years  even  sugar  cane 
needs  little  irrigation.  But  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought  famine 
has  been  occasioned,  as  no  provision  has  been  made  for '  well '  irriga- 
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tion.  It  has  been  proposed  to  carry  the  water  of  the  rivers  by  canal 
along  this  district.  But  water  being  so  near  the  surface  it  is  believed 
that  '  well'  irrigation  might  be  made  at  less  cost,  and  without  the  evils 
which  often  attend  canal  irrigation  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  east  section  of  this  belt  that  suffered  most  in  the  famine  of 
1874  at  Derbunga,  and  the  west  section  in  1877. 

There  are  special  products  other  than  those  which  directly  feed 
the  people,  towards  which  the  attention  of  Government  has  been 
engaged,  with  the  view  of  developing  industries  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  which  in  their  value,  and  cultivation,  and  manu- 
facture, might  create  wealth  and  give  employment  beyond  the  common 
processes  of  agriculture.  Of  these,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  opium  are  as 
yet  the  most  important,  and  indigo  and  jute,  tea,  coffee,  and  chin 
chona,  are  spreading  in  suitable  localities ;  and  silk  has  been 
successfully  introduced  in  the  valley  of  Dehra  Doon,  which  is  2,000 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  silkworm  is  sent  thence  to  the  hills  in  the 
hot  season,  and  brought  down  in  March  to  hatch,  when  the  mulberry 
leaf  is  ready. 

Fyzabad  is  an  ancient  capital  of  Oudh.  The  most  famous  temple 
of  the  Hindus  is  at  Adjudija,  six  miles  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Grogra.  Here  Earn  their  great  prophet  was  born,  and  millions  of 
Hindus  every  year  make  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  birthplace.  He 
dates  200  years  before  Christ.  His  birthplace  was  desecrated  by 
Baber  the  Mahometan  conqueror  300  years  ago,  who  changed  it  into 
a  Mahometan  temple.  In  that  state  it  still  remains.  But  to  prevent 
dispute  the  Commissioner  built  a  wall  to  separate  the  birthplace  from 
the  temple  of  Mahomet,  and  so  secured  to  each  of  the  rival  pietists 
their  reasonable  share  of  the  sacred  ground.  There  is  nothing  grand 
about  the  place  except  its  position  and  the  reverence  borne  for  it  by 
its  devotees.  Monkeys  in  great  numbers  run  along  the  walls  and 
about  the  courts,  and  no  one  interferes  with  them.  The  country 
round  is  rich  and  beautifully  wooded. 

At  ten  P.M.  we  returned  to  our  railway  carriage,  and  lay  down  for 
a  night's  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  were  hooked  to  a 
passing  train,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  approaching  Benares.  This 
is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  India,  with  a  population  of  176,000,  and 
is  situated  on  the  Granges,  after  it  has  received  the  streams  of  the 
Jumna  and  other  large  rivers.  In  order  to  see  it  from  the  river  we 
took  boat  and  were  borne  slowly  along  the  front  of  the  city,  passing 
the  numberless  flights  of  stairs  down  which  the  people  come  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  stream.  There  are  temples,  and  princes'  and  great 
men's  houses,  along  the  bank,  and  the  scene  is  highly  picturesque. 
We  saw  several  corpses  brought  down  into  the  water,  preparatory 
to  being  burnt,  and  one  floating  on  the  water.  Leaving  the  barge 
we  then  ascended  by  many  steps  to  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  are 
narrow  and  rather  unsavoury  lanes,  through  which  two  can  hardly 
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walk  abreast.  The  houses  are  high,  the  lower  floor  let  in  shops, 
and  the  upper  storeys  of  the  best  inhabited  by  wealthy  Hindus,  who, 
after  making  wealth,  come  to  die  in  the  holy  city. 

A  Rajah  and  native  landowner  here,  who  had  had  experience  and 
rank  in  the  Government  service,  was  freely  communicative  of  his  views. 
English  rule  will,  he  says,  commence  its  downfall  when  natives,  either 
Hindu  or  Mahomedan,  are  entrusted  with  leading  positions.  The 
natives,  in  his  view,  are  centuries  behind  the  English,  and  as  the 
latter  are  constantly  learning  and  advancing,  it  is  vain  for  the  natives 
to  hope  ever  to  equal  them.  What  the  people  of  India  desire  is  not 
only  the  protection  which  our  government  gives,  but  the  rest  which 
they  find  under  it.  They  are  slow  to  learn,  very  conservative  by  religion 
and  nature,  and  sadly  put  out  by  the  constant  legislative  changes.  If 
the  English  would  only  do  nothing  but  govern,  seeking  no  speedy 
changes,  but  being  content  to  let  civilisation  gradually  grow,  they 
would  be  very  popular.  The  wisest  governor  would  be  he  who  would 
rest,  and  let  them  rest.  The  most  beneficial  works  ever  done  in  India 
he  considers  to  be  the  railway  and  telegraph,  both  of  which  are  highly 
valued  by  the  natives.  They  are  very  suspicious,  and  fear  any  novel 
proceedings  of  their  foreign  masters,  whom  they  therefore  try  to  pro- 
pitiate, as  they  make  offerings  with  the  same  object  to  their  (rod. 
When  an  officer  goes  out  to  examine  the  country,  they  at  once  anticipate 
a  new  demand,  and  consider  through  what  channel  and  to  whom  they 
can  safely  make  a  present  to  get  an  official  friend  on  their  side.  Most 
native  officers  are  believed  to  be  approachable  in  this  way,  and  each 
must  get  a  share.  Knowing  this  natural  feeling  of  their  countrymen, 
the  native  officials  readily  avail  themselves  of  it  by  encouraging  the 
idea  that  approaching  enhancement  of  rent  or  other  demands  are  at 
hand.  In  times  of  famine,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted,  he  would  pro- 
hibit exports  of  corn  of  any  kind  from  India.  There  is  enough  every 
year  raised  within  it  to  feed  its  people,  no  import  is  required,  and  if 
export  were  forbidden  the  price  would  not  in  his  opinion  rise  to  an 
extravagant  pitch  within  India  itself.  I  visited  a  village  belonging 
to  this  gentleman  eight  miles  up  the  river,  and  saw  many  of  his 
tenants.  One  of  them  is  a  thrifty,  prosperous  man,  who,  having  saved 
money,  is  now  lending  it  on  the  security  of  the  land  to  his  poorer 
and  less  industrious  neighbours,  and  is  rapidly  buying  up  their  rights. 
In  due  time  he  will  become  a  comparatively  large  sub-owner,  and  they 
his  tenants  or  labourers. 

The  Hindus  have  three  castes,  the  Brahmins  or  priestly  caste, 
the  Shatrafs  or  soldier  caste,  and  the  Cultivators.  To  these  a  fourth 
is  added,  the  Out  caste,  serfs  or  labourers.  These  are  in  the  propor- 
tion, in  each  hundred,  of  ten  of  the  first,  ten  of  the  second,  thirty 
of  the  third,  and  fifty  of  the  last.  To  the  welfare  of  the  first  fifty 
the  arrangements  of  Government  are  chiefly  directed,  and  when  their 
condition  is  prosperous,  so,  it  is  expected,  will  be  that  of  the  labouring 
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class,  who  have  no  land.  Water  must  not  be  touched  in  cooking  by 
any  but  a  Hindu,  otherwise  it  is  unclean,  and  a  man  would  be  turned 
out  of  his  caste  if  he  partook  of  it.  Some  men  would  die  rather  than 
do  anything  that  would  make  them  lose  caste.  It  is  this  difficulty 
that  prevents  men  of  high  caste  from  undertaking  a  long  sea  voyage, 
during  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  such  contact  as  would 
injure  caste.  If  a  railway  should  ever  be  made  to  connect  India  with 
Europe  this  difficulty  would  disappear,  and  many  Indian  gentlemen 
would  then  go  to  England. 

Dec.  1 5th. — We  left  Benares  at  6.30  this  morning  and  arrived  at 
Grhazeepore  forty-six  miles,  at  10.15,  doing  the  distance  in  the 
shortest  time  I  have  ever  travelled  by  posting.  Part  of  it  we  timed 
for  four  miles,  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  We  changed  horses  five 
times,  and  were  horsed  through  by  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  whose 
half-bred  Arabs  went  most  of  the  way  at  a  hand  gallop,  a  pair  in 
each  carriage.  Our  coachman  never  left  his  box,  but  sat  giving  orders 
till  the  new  horses  were  put  on,  and  then  quietly  moved  away,  in- 
creasing his  pace  as  we  proceeded.  He  had  excellent  '  hands,'  and 
drove  with  the  greatest  care  compatible  with  such  speed.  The 
country  for  some  miles  was  rich  and  luxuriant ;  the  road  as  smooth 
as  possible,  hard  in  the  centre,  and  not  metalled  on  the  sides,  where 
the  unshod  bullocks  with  their  heavy  carts  jog  slowly  along.  From 
side  to  side  it  was  over  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  shaded  by  splendid 
mango  trees,  which  always  yield  shade,  and,  in  time  of  fruit,  most  of 
their  sustenance  to  the  native  travellers.  In  other  places  there 
were  fine  tamarind  trees.  The  wide  road  with  its  beautiful  shade 
and  luxuriant  foliage  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  richest  parts 
of  England.  Cultivated  fields,  covered  with  growing  crops,  stretched 
away  across  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  interspersed  with 
grand  park-like  trees  in  full  foliage.  The  young  wheat  and  barley, 
about  a  foot  high,  was  being  watered  from  the  wells  by  the  diligent 
agriculturists  and  their  docile  little  white  bullocks.  The  green  dhall, 
about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  the  solid  fields  of  sugar-cane,  eight 
or  ten  feet,  betokened  a  rich  and  generous  soil,  from  much  of 
which  a  previous  '  rain '  crop  of  jowar  and  grain  had  already  been 
reaped. 

Village  after  village  we  flew  through  with  John  Gilpin  speed, 
the  two  syces  behind  the  carriage  shouting  out  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants  to  stand  clear.  The  elders  bowed  their  heads  in  meek 
submission  to  this  swift  demonstration  of  visible  power,  the  younger 
rushed  to  cover,  the  poultry  escaped  within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  and 
the  lazy  curs,  suddenly  aroused,  had  not  time  or  spirit  to  give  us  even 
a  parting  growl.  We  come  to  an  open  country,  with  rice  fields,  and 
presently  to  ravines  which  are  always  found  near  the  great  river  banks. 
Our  speed  is  diminished.  We  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  Groomtee, 
where  we  are  followed  by  half  a  score  of  men  from  a  hut  on  the  road- 
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side.  This  is  near  its  junction  with  the  Granges — we  cross  the  Ofoomtee 
on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  reaching  the  other  shore,  the  men,  at  a 
signal  from  our  active  coachman,  all  join  in  a  push  up  the  steep  bank, 
which  we  thus  surmount  without  a  pause.  Taking  a  minute's  breath- 
ing space  for  hurried  instructions  to  our  escort  to  return  for  the  same 
help  to  the  second  carriage,  our  Jehu  is  off  again  along  the  level 
plain  at  a  hand-gallop.  I  would  back  the  Maharajah's  coachman  and 
cattle  to  go  ten  miles  against  the  State  Railway  at  its  usual  pace  for 
any  moderate  amount. 

We  are  now  in  a  beautiful  house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
the  residence  of  the  opium  agent  or  commissioner.  This  is  the  head 
quarters  of  one  of  the  two  great  opium  stations  of  India.  It  takes  all 
that  is  grown  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Punjab,  and  part  of 
Bengal.  The  growers  have  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  agent  to 
permit  them  to  cultivate  it.  From  the  factory  on  the  side  of 
the  Ganges  it  used  to  be  shipped  to  Calcutta,  but  it  is  now 
sent  by  rail.  The  growers  use  their  best  land,  obtain  advances  from 
Government,,  and  must  deliver  all  they  grow  at  the  Factory  at 
a  price  fixed  beforehand.  That  price  gives  them  a  larger  return 
than  anything  else  they  grow  except  sugar,  and  yet  it  leaves  a  very 
large  profit  to  Government.  Each  ball  or  'cake'  as  it  is  called  (though 
when  packed  they  look  exactly  like  cannon  balls)  contains  nearly  four 
pounds  of  pure  opium,  closely  packed  in  dried  opium  leaves,  and  is 
worth  about  3Z.  Here  they  make  a  million  such  balls  in  the  year, 
from  which  the  Government  draws  two  millions  sterling  of  profit. 
These  balls  are  put  into  opium  chests,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where 
they  are  sold  by  auction,  and  the  purchasers,  not  the  Government,  ship 
them  to  China  at  their  own  risk.  The  opium  grown  in  India  is  of 
finer  quality  than  the  Chinese,  and  so  long  as  its  quality  maintains 
that  pre-eminence,  the  Chinese  demand  will  probably  continue,  and  the 
revenue  from  this  source,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  India,  is  not  likely  to  be  reduced.  In  its  manufacture  it 
gives  employment  to  many  thousands  of  well-paid  natives,  yields  a 
handsome  profit  to  the  Indian  farmer  who  grows  it,  and  in  its  careful 
cultivation  forms  a  good  preparation  for  the  following  crops. 

The  stud  farm  here  has  been  converted  into  a  tobacco  farm,  for 
which  purpose  it  has  been  let  to  an  English  company.  It  is  800  acres 
in  extent,  good  deep  red  land.  A  few  villages  in  the  Indian  fashion 
have  been  run  up  to  keep  labourers  on  the  ground,  and  each  small 
holder  is  bound  to  put  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  his  cultivation 
under  tobacco.  An  American  planter  from  Virginia  is  employed  to 
superintend  the  manufacture  of  the  tobacco  when  it  comes  into  the 
factory.  He  says  that  the  land  here  is  much  better  than  that  of 
Virginia,  and  the  crop  therefore  heavier.  But  here  they  must  supply 
by  irrigation  the  water  which  the  climate  gives  there.  It  is  got  from 
tanks  as  long  as  they  hold  it,  and  by  pumping  from  the  Ganges  when 
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the  tanks  are  dry.  The  greater  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  a 
difficulty,  but,  from  the  experience  he  has  had  here,  he  believes  that 
tobacco  of  as  good  quality  may  be  produced  as  in  Virginia.  Labour 
here  is  less  costly,  six  people  being  hired  for  the  same  cost  as  one,  and 
they  are  quite  as  expert  as  the  negroes.  The  tobacco  can  be  grown 
and  manufactured  here  at  a  total  cost  of  not  over  sixpence  a  pound, 
and  it  sells  at  present  for  two  shillings.  The  produce  of  an  acre  is 
700  to  800  Ibs.,  so  that  there  is  a  good  profit.  It  is  being  extensively 
and  increasingly  grown  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  yields  handsome 
returns  for  good  management. 

Before  leaving  the  North-West  Provinces  I  must  refer  to  the 
division  of  Jhansi,  where  there  is  great  distress.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  inferiority  of  soil,  though  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  it  is  said 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  district.  The  cultivators  are  very  poor,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  want  of  capital,  which  is  the  common  lot,  might 
be  made  good  by  giving  them  the  power  to  borrow  on  the  security  of 
the  public  land.  A  law  was  passed  which  conferred  a  continuing 
right  of  occupancy,  with  power  to  mortgage  or  sell.  The  poor  people, 
who  never  had  industry  or  thrift  enough  to  save  and  value  capital, 
thus  found  themselves  suddenly  in  a  position  to  command  it,  though 
at  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  by  offering  this  new  security  to  the  native 
bankers,  into  whose  hands  they  speedily  fell.  The  land  is  passing 
from  them,  it  is  becoming  overrun  by  kans  grass  from  their 
inability  to  cultivate  it,  and  they  have  fallen  into  such  a  hopeless 
condition  of  indebtedness  that  special  legislation  to  restore  the  former 
system  is  contemplated.  And,  as  an  immediate  remedy,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Government  agent  should  be  empowered  to  set 
aside  the  '  remorseless  action  of  the  civil  courts,'  and  summarily  to 
settle  all  accounts  between  the  people  and  the  bankers,  the  district 
having  become  disorganised. 

Crossing  the  Ganges  and  travelling  some  forty  miles  farther  south- 
east, we  reach  Behea,  having  now  entered  the  great  province  of  Ben- 
gal. There  are  believed  to  be  twelve  million  ryot  holdings  in  this 
Province,  one-half  of  which  yield  less  than  l()s.  each  of  yearly 
rental  to  the  proprietors.  The  latter  pay  to  the  Government,  under 
permanent  settlement,  3,600,000?.  and  receive  from  their  tenants 
13,000,000/.,  or  nearly  four  times  more  than  they  pay.  The  differ- 
ence, upwards  of  nine  millions  sterling  a  year,  is  not  the  whole  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  permanent  settlement,  for  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  land  are  left  in  jungle,  in  many  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dency, from  the  inertness  of  the  descendants  of  the  fortunate  zemin- 
dars, to  whom  the  public  property  was  made  over,  for  a  quit  rent, 
about  a  century  ago.  The  object  of  introducing  a  class  of  large  pro- 
prietors was  attained  by  elevating  the  revenue  agents  to  that  rank, 
arid  overlooking  the  interests  of  the  ryots  who  for  the  most  part  were 
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the  real  landowners  of  the  country,  subject  no  doubt  to  the  uncertain 
demands  of  the  Government.  The  cultivated  area  of  Bengal  is 
54,600,000  acres,  which  (reckoning  the  double  crop)  is  four  times  the 
extent  of  the  corn  and  green  crop  land  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Besides  feeding  a  population  double  that  of  ours,  there  is  an  annual 
export  of  produce  through  it  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  twenty  millions 
sterling.  The  average  price  of  cultivated  land  is  from  21.  to  Ql.  per  acre, 
according  to  situation  and  quality,  subject  to  a  Government  land-rent 
of  a  penny  up  to  eigh teen-pence  per  acre.  Field  labourers'  wages  vary 
from  twopence  to  sixpence  a  day,  the  latter  rate  being  common  in  the 
villages  of  the  Presidency  division  and  in  those  of  Dacca  and  Chitta- 
gong.  When  wages  are  paid  in  kind  they  are  more  uniform,  being 
from  four  to  six  pounds  of  grain  a  day. 

Near  Behea  we  visited  an  estate  of  20,000  acres  reclaimed  twenty 
years  ago  from  jungle,  and  now  under  fine  crops.  It  is  let  on  a  bene- 
ficial lease  for  fifty  years  by  the  Government  to  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Milne,  who  reclaimed  the  land,  and  have  settled  numerous  small 
tenants  upon  it  as  cultivators  on  ten-year  leases,  with  no  '  occupancy 
rights,'  and  no  power  of  mortgaging  their  land.  The  land  is  quite 
flat,  well-wooded,  a  fertile,  easily  wrought  reddish  loam,  and  watered 
by  the  Soane  Canal.  The  people  pay  8s.  to  10s.  an  acre  for  the 
land,  and  3s.  for  the  canal  water.  They  grow  rice,  sugar  canej  opium, 
oil  seeds,  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables,  all  of  the  most  luxuriant 
appearance.  They  manufacture  the  sugar  themselves  by  simply 
passing  the  cane  through  iron  rollers,  which  squeeze  out  the  juice, 
and  this  they  boil  in  a  flat  pan  heated  by  the  '  trash,'  or  haulm  of 
the  cane.  Mr.  Milne,  a  Scotchman,  who  has  been  here  twenty  years, 
says  that  the  small  farmers,  who  live  in  mud  huts  built  by  themselves, 
are  more  comfortable  and  independent  not  only  than  our  agricultural 
labourers,  but  than  our  small  Highland  cottier  farmers.  They  are 
quite  as  intelligent  in  business  as  cultivators,  for  they  do  all  the 
varied  operations  themselves.  He  finds  them  very  fair  in  their 
dealings,  and  very  tractable  if  they  see  they  are  fairly  dealt  by. 
There  is  still  much  good  land  further  south,  suitable  for  English  capi- 
talists, equally  capable  of  improvement,  and  with  water  advantages. 

The  climate  is  now  sensibly  warmer  than  it  was  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  and  the  palm  tree,  and  rice  cultivation,  begin  to  prevail. 
The  plains  covered  with  rice  fields  are  at  this  season  bare  and  bleak, 
and  more  treeless  than  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  land  on  the 
Soane  is  of  a  more  sandy  nature  and  reddish  tint,  and  not  so  rich- 
looking  as  that  of  the  Ganges  deposit.  There  are  trees  here,  as  in 
the  North- West,  called  Mohawah,  which  yield  a  fruit  that  dries  like 
a  raisin,  and  then  is  converted  into  spirit.  It  also  yields  oil  from  the 
pulp,  and  the  pulp  itself  may  be  likewise  used  for  food. 

After  inspecting  a  manufactory  of  sugar  mills  specially  in  use  by 
the  small  farmers,  we  embarked  on  the  Soane  Canal  in  company  with 
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Colonel  Haig,  E.E.,  the  Engineer-in- Chief  for  Bengal,  and  Mr. 
Levinge,  the  resident  engineer  of  the  works.  We  steamed  some  fifteen 
miles  into  the  country,  getting  out  at  various  places  to  see  it.  The 
canal  itself  is  a  splendid  work,  and  in  the  engineer's  opinion  has  made 
this  part  of  Bengal  quite  sale  from  famine.  At  one  place  we  found 
the  rice  crop  being  harvested.  It  was  various  in  yield ;  some  not  over 
400  Ibs.  an  acre,  some  over  1,200  Ibs.  It  is  reaped  with  a  sickle,  the 
reapers  sitting  on  their  heels,  and  laying  it  down  in  sheaves,  which 
later  in  the  day  are  tied  up,  and  then  placed  in  bundles  of  about  twenty 
sheaves,  tied  neatly  with  a  thin  straw  rope,  and  all  carried  home  every 
evening  on  the  heads  of  the  reapers.  Nothing  is  left  loose  in  the 
field.  We  followed  it  to  the  threshing  floor,  and  here  seven  oxen  in 
a  row,  tied  together,  were  walking  over  it  round  a  fixed  centre,  and 
treading  out  the  corn,  the  oxen  '  not  muzzled.'  A  little  further  was 
the  heap  previously  threshed  being  winnowed  by  being  skilfully  held 
aloft,  and  lightly  shaken  in  the  wind  while  the  chaff  and  dust  were 
blown  away.  In  the  outhouse  of  the.  owner  was  a  woman  husking  the 
rice,  by  standing  on  the  end  of  a  pole  balanced  so  that  the  other  end 
gently  hammered  the  grain  and  separated  it  from  the  husk.  In  another 
outhouse  was  an  ox  grinding  oil-seed  for  the  supply  of  oil  to  the 
family  ;  and  still  further,  but  out  of  doors,  a  small  sugar  mill  pressing 
the  sweet  juice  from  the  cane,  which  was  then  poured  into  the  heated 
pan,  and  evaporated  and  boiled  into  sugar.  All  these  various  indus- 
tries we  saw  going  on  amongst  these  intelligent  villagers,  every  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  have  their  own  special  work  to  do. 

On  my  way  home  I  called  on  Mr.  Drummond,  a  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Drummond  of  Stirling,  the  famous  tract  distributor, 
and  an  old  friend  and  constituent  of  mine.  This  gentleman  has 
been  fifty  years  in  India,  is  seventy-eight,  and  has  thus  a  right 
to  speak  with  the  weight  of  great  experience.  He  had  enjoyed 
good  health,  likes  the  country,  had  always  been  an  up-country  man, 
and  knew  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  well.  He  gave  me 
his  opinion  of  the  natives  as  skilful  agriculturists  though  poor,  and  a 
good  quiet  people,  though  with  some  not  commendable  qualities. 
They  are  quite  ready  to  adopt  new  crops  when  proved  to  be  remunera- 
tive, a  remarkable  instance  of  this  being  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
sugar  crop,  which  has  grown  from  a  produce  in  this  district  of  28,000 
to  280,000  maunds  in  three  years.  The  great  evil  is  the  facility  given 
to  incur  debt,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  a  manner  of  utilising 
the  indispensable  Bunyia  without  so  much  limiting  his  legal  remedy 
as  to  create  the  need  of  more  stringent  terms  on  the  borrower.  Time, 
patience,  and  the  higher  prices  of  produce,  will,  he  believes,  ere  long 
render  the  cultivator  more  independent.  The  intelligence  is  there 
ready  to  be  utilised.  Mr.  Drummond,  as  the  result  of  his  long  ob- 
servation, has  no  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of 
the  Great  Indian  Plain,  which  still,  in  a  fine  year  with  seasonable 
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rains,  and  an  occasional  fallow,  yields  splendid  crops  of  every 
kind. 

The  Soane  Canal,  when  completed,  will  cost  over  three  millions 
sterling,  and  will  be  capable  of  irrigating  over  one  million  acres.  To 
pay  5  per  cent,  and  working  expenses,  a  charge  per  acre  will  be  required 
of  5s.  All  the  better  class  of  land  can  afford  this  easily,  but  it  may 
be  found  heavy  on  the  poor  land,  and  therefore  a  charge  proportioned 
to  the  benefit  derived  will  probably  be  adopted.  The  great  zemindars 
under  the  Cornwallis  settlement,  who  leave  their  rich  jungle  land  in 
its  natural  state,  pay  nothing,  as  they  refuse  the  water,  though  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  land  tenfold  if  it  was  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  principle  of  that  settlement, 
the  inconsiderate  haste  with  which  it  was  carried  out  has  in  more  than 
one  shape  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  India. 

The  collector  and  magistrate  here  has  a  district  of  6,000  square 
miles  and  two  millions  of  people  under  his  charge.  He  has  daily  re- 
ports from  his  officers  stating  the  fall  of  rain  or  otherwise,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crops,  and  the  state  of  crime.  It  is  quite  a  small 
kingdom,  over  which  he  reigns  supreme  without  a  parliament,  but 
responsible  to  his  Commissioner  and  the  Lieutenant- Governor.  To 
this  position,  which  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  its  various  most  im- 
portant duties  demands  power  of  no  ordinary  kind,  the  Civil  Service 
claim  right  of  seniority  appointment,  a  claim  which,  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  listened  to. 

JAMES  CAIRD. 

(To  be  continued.} 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY. 

THE  writer  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  connect  my  name  with  the  South  African  policy  of 
Lords  Grranville  and  Kimberley.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
the  terms  in  which  this  is  done  ;  and  though  I  did  not,  I  think, 
remain  Under-Secretary  of  State  till  the  Diamond  Fields  were  formally 
annexed  by  the  British  Government,  and  responsible  government 
adopted  by  the  Cape  Colony,  I  readily  accept  such  responsibility  for 
those  acts  as  attaches  to  an  advising  subordinate. 

There  are  a  good  many  statements  in  this  article  which  I  should 
be  inclined  to  challenge,  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  inferences 
which  they  are  calculated  to  suggest.  But  at  present  I  desire  to 
touch  only  on  three  leading  questions — whether  our  native  policy  in 
South  Africa  ought  to  be  Dutch  or  English  ;  whether  the  annexation 
of  the  Diamond  Fields  was  or  was  not  unjust  or  calamitous ;  and, 
somewhat  more  at  length,  whether  the  preponderance  in  the  Cape 
Colony  of  persons  of  Dutch  or  native  origin  should  not  have  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  responsible  government. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  it  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  that  the  native  policy  of  the  Dutch  is  at  least  as  eligible  as 
our  own. 

The  Dutch  method  of  dealing  with  the  coloured  people  was  dreaded  as  harsh 
and  unfeeling  by  excellent  persons  to  whom  the  African  native  was  a  peculiar 
object  of  care.  Among  these  classes  there  was  a  hope  that  the  experiment  would 
prove  a  failure,  and  a  desire  was  continually  active  to  show  that  it  was  a  failure. 
Reports  unfavourable  to  the  Boers  were  annually  poured  into  the  Colonial  Office, 
some  false,  some  true,  but  exaggerated.  At  the  worst  the  violence  had  been  less 
than  was  expected  when  the  Boers  were,  set  free ;  and  to  insist  that  in  countries 
too  poor  to  support  an  organised  police,  where  the  farmers  had  no  protection  but 
themselves  against  the  predatory  tribes  surrounding  them,  a  Government  could  be. 
maintained  as  orderly  and  regular  as  in  an  old  and  settled  nation,  iv<ts  absurd  and 
unjust.— (Q.R.,  April  1879.) 

And  again — 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Transvaalers  were  made  independent 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  have  to  fight  for  their  existence.  It  was  not 
for  us  to  treat  them  as  criminals  because  they  had  the  courage  to  assert  themselves. 
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And  in  proposing  the  formation  of  a  dispassionate  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  rival  methods  of  native  management,  he  sums  up  its 
possible  results  in  a  mode  which  seems  intended  tacitly  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  English  superiority. 

If  it  be  found  that  Dutch  and  English  alike  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  poor  people  for  whom  our  occupation  of  their  country  has  made  us 
responsible,  we  shall  hesitate  in  establishing  a  self-governed  confederation  which 
will  place  the  natives  completely  at  their  mercy.  If  it  be  found  that,  although  the 
Dutch  mode  of  administration  differs  from  the  English,  it  is  not  substantially  more 
unscrupulous,  and  that  the  popular  impressions  about  the  Boers'  atrocities  are 
founded  on  calumny,  we  shall  regret  that  we  have  so  long  done  injustice  to  a 
respectable  body  of  fellow-subjects — (p.  584). 

As  to  the  general  charge  of  exaggeration,  I  first  observe  that  a 
broad  allegation  of  this  kind  comes  to  nothing  till  we  ascertain  what 
is  left  after  all  exaggerations  are  eliminated.  All  sensational  events 
are  sure  to  be  exaggerated.  But  the  truth  of  what  is  true  is  not 
affected  by  the  falsehood  of  what  is  false.  And  I  wish  to  remind 
my  readers  of  what  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  undisputedly  established. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  l  the  favourable  side  of  the  Boer's  character 
was  exhibited  with  much  ability  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  a 
counter  attempt  was  made  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  display  its 
unfavourable  features,  which  it  was  and  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
understand.  Evidence  was  adduced  that  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who, 
by  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention,  and  in  consideration  of  the  independence 
which  that  convention  assured  to  them,  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  this  country  not  to  reintroduce  slavery  into  their  Re- 
public, had  been  in  the  habit  of  capturing,  buying,  selling,  and  holding 
in 'forced  servitude  African  children,  called  by  the  cant  name  of 
6  black  ivory ; '  murdering  the  fathers  and  driving  off  the  mothers — 
that  this  slave  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  the  subordi- 
nate Transvaal  authorities,  and  that  the  President  did  actually 
imprison  and  threatened  to  ruin  by  State  prosecution  a  fellow- 
countryman  who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  English  authority — 
an  authority  which,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  prevent,  had  at  any 
rate  a  treaty  right  to  denounce  it.  This  and  more  was  done,  some- 
times in  a  most  barbarous  way,  under  an  assumed  Divine  authority 
to  exterminate  those  who  resisted  them.  So  much  was  established 
by  Dutch  and  German  evidence.  But  it  was  supplemented  and 
carried  further  by  the  evidence  of  natives  as  to  their  own  sufferings, 
and  of  English  officers  as  to  that  general  notoriety  which  used  to  be 
called  publica  fama.  The  production  of  such  evidence,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  to  be  taken  up,  not 
hurriedly,  or  at  an  inconvenient  moment,  but  in  case  at  any  early 
period  the  same  subject  was  revived  in  the  same  quarter.  It  was 
naturally  not  accepted  then,  but  more  significantly  it  is  not  accepted 
1  Quarterly  Review,  January  1877.  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1877. 
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now.  In  the  face  of  the  specific  statements  of  atrocities  committed 
by  individuals,  and  shielded,  in  spite  of  the  most  explicit  engage- 
ments, by  their  Government — statements  supported  by  authoritative, 
unequivocal,  and  apparently  unimpeachable  evidence,  by  that  of  the 
indignant  but  helpless  countrymen  of  the  criminals,  of  British 
governors  and  travellers,  and  of  native  chiefs — in  the  face  of  these 
uncontradicted  statements  and  unchallenged  evidence,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention  to  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Dutch  now  so  urgently  appeal,  but  which  these  proceedings  so  grossly 
violate — the  reviewer  adheres  to  the  position  that  nothing  very  par- 
ticular has  happened,  repeating  the  assertion  that  '  the  violence  had 
been  less  than  was  expected  when,'  by  this  convention, c  the  Boers  were 
set  free,'  and  shortly  disposing  of  the  matter  by  the  perfectly  true 
observation  that  it  is  '  absurd  and  unjust  to  insist  that  in  countries 
situated  like  the  Transvaal  a  government  could  be  maintained  as 
orderly  and  regular  as  an  old  and  settled  nation.' 

Having  set  forth,  as  lawyers  would  say,  the  declaration,  the 
answer,  and  what  must  pass  for  the  reply,  I  am  surely  entitled  to 
claim  judgment  by  virtual  default. 

From  the  premiss  thus  substantiated  I  draw  a  conclusion  which 
the  reviewer  adopts  on  other  grounds.  He  believes  confederation 
*  to  be  more  than  premature,'  he  believes  it  to  be  '  incapable  of 
realisation  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  Dutchmen.' 
So  do  I.  The  citizens  of  these  Eepublics  have  gone  out  from  among 
us  into  a  hostile  wilderness,  because  they  could  not  endure  a 
humanitarianism  which  not  only  runs  counter  to  their  habits  and 
interests,  but  blasphemes  that  combination  of  gain  with  godliness 
which  is  part  of  their  religion.  While  that  humanitarianism  forms 
a  leading  principle  of  our  government  they  will  not  submit  to  it. 
Why  should  we  bribe  or  force  them  to  do  so  ?  It  is  no  doubt  right 
and  wise  to  remain,  if  possible,  on  good  terms  with  them.  It  is  wise 
and  generous  to  save  them,  if  possible,  in  their  day  of  calamity — as, 
with  our  own  opposite  policy,  we  have  been  able  to  save  them — by  a 
wave  of  the  hand — twice  from  the  Basutos  and  once  from  the  Zulus. 
But  it  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  embroil  ourselves  in  their 
quarrels  until  they  call  for  help — until  they  have  had  occasion  to  feel 
the  evil  effects  of  their  methods,  and  the  measure  of  their  weakness, 
and  are  ready,  not  in  whispers  and  innuendos  and  confidential  corners, 
but  outspokenly  in  public  meetings,  or  through  their  constituted 
authorities,  to  accept  with  gratitude  our  intervention  on  our  own 
terms.  Until  they  are — if  ever  they  can  be — thus  taught  by  adversity, 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  we  could  enter  into  any  political  union 
with  them  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  character  for  justice  to 
which,  I  persist  in  saying,  we  owe  so  much  of  our  power  and  security 
in  South  Africa.  Nor,  so  long  as  we  observe  the  rules  of  justice  to 
them,  shall  we  do  any  good  by  disguising  our  substantial  differences, 
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or  refraining  from  indignant  remonstrance  against  proceedings  which 
are  not  only  repugnant  to  humanity,  but  violate  their  engagements 
with  us  and  endanger  our  security. 

And  here  I  will  say  the  little  that  I  wish  to  say  about  the 
armament  of  the  natives,  which  is  brought  as  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Southy.  I  do  not  know  what  that  able  and  experienced  officer  did 
or  left  undone  in  that  matter.  But  first  I  observe  that  the  Zulus  and 
others  to  the  east  or  north  of  the  Transvaal  appear  to  have  obtained 
arms,  not  through  the  Cape  Colony,  but  by  way  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  Lorenzo  Marques.  Secondly,  I  say  that  if  it  is  intended 
so  to  disarm  the  natives  as  to  place  them  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
such  neighbours  as  I  have  described,  the  policy  appears  to  me  an 
unjust  and  inhuman  one.  And  lastly,  without  drawing  any  imme- 
diate practical  conclusion;  I  think  it  worth  while  to  observe,  with 
regard  to  a  suggested  combination  of  whites  against  blacks,  that  such 
a  war  of  colour  is  not  unlikely  to  be  carried  on  with  even  more 
destruction  and  cruelty  than  a  war  in  which  whites  and  blacks  are 
allied  on  each  side.  A  war  in  which  savages  are  concerned  is  almost 
sure  to  be  on  both  sides  exceptionally  detestable.  But  the  passionate 
ferocity  of  the  barbarian  will  be  in  some  degree  controlled  by  acting 
in  subordination  to  European  commanders,  and  the  insolent  careless- 
ness of  coloured  life,  to  which  the  civilised  man  is  liable,  does  not 
reach  its  acme  while  he  has  a  civilised  foe  among  his  enemies. 

I  next  come  to  the  Diamond  Fields.  In  respect  to  this  territory 
the  charge  against  the  late  Government  is  that  of  having  acted  with 
violence,  impolicy,  and  rapacity.  It  is  the  moral  part  of  the  charge 
— that  of  rapacity — with  which  I  shall  principally,  and  very  shortly, 
concern  myself.  A  dispute  had  long  existed,,  and  arbitration  had 
been  proposed  respecting  a  territory  claimed  adversely  by  the  Orange 
Eiver  Free  State  and  the  neighbouring  Griqua  chief,  Waterboer. 
While  the  arbitration  was  still  on  the  cards,  diamonds  were  discovered 
in  the  contested  territory.  In  another  quarter  we  had  recently,  and,. 
as  far  as  the  Home  Government  was  concerned,  most  unwillingly 
extended  our  frontier.  The  reviewer  observes  that  '  We  had  nothing 
to  gain  for  ourselves  by  again  advancing.  The  diamond  mines 
would  have  brought  us  as  much  or  as  little  profit  whether  they  were 
under  the  Dutch  flag  or  under  the  English.  To  the  Cape  Colony 
it  was  equally  a  matter  of  indifference,'  so  much  so  that  'when 
the  annexation  was  first  proposed  the  Cape  Parliament  looked  askance 
at  it,  hesitating  to  accept,  and  unwilling  to  refuse.' 

This  is  perfectly  true.  But  then,  in  the  act  of  showing  that  the 
annexation  was  valueless  to  England  and  indifferent  to  the  Cape,  the 
writer  nevertheless  declares,  as  the  motive  of  appropriation  by  the 
British  Government,  'that  the  richest  diamond  field  in  the  world 
was  a  temptation  too  strong  to  be  resisted.'  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  my  own  personal  know- 
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ledge,  that,  as  the  acquisition  of  the  Diamond  Fields  was  confessedly 
not  calculated  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  Colonial  Minister,  so 
neither  was  it  any — but,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  object  of  dislike 
and  suspicion.  But  the  diggers,  to  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
phrase,  forced  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Everybody  knows — and  the  then  Governor,  Sir  H.  Barkly, 
better  than  most  men — what  diggers  are — a  bold,  adventurous, 
heterogeneous  body  of  men,  who  become  turbulent  and  lawless  in  the 
absence  of  control,  but  who,  as  the  bulk  of  them  have  come  to  make 
money  by  their  labour,  are  ready  on  the  whole  to  defer  to  a  prompt 
and  just  exertion  of  sufficient  authority.  The  Griqua,  Waterboer, 
utterly  incapable  of  asserting  his  own  long-disputed  rights  in  the  face 
of  such  an  irruption,  begged  us  to  protect  him  by  taking  them  over 
from  him;  and,  in  a  country  inhabited  de  facto  by  savages — claimed 
adversely  de  jure  by  a  native  chief  and  a  weak  Dutch  Government — 
and  (in  Australian  phrase)  '  rushed '  by  a  multitude  of  rough  adven- 
turers, capable  of  playing  off  one  against  the  other,  or  setting  both 
at  defiance,  it  was  plain  to  any  person  conversant  with  histories  of 
disorderly  settlement  and  conflicting  land  claims,  that,  if  things 
were  allowed  to  take  their  course,  difficulties  would  at  once  spring- 
up  on  our  frontier  unmanageable  in  themselves  and  of  a  kind  which 
accumulate  rapidly  by  being  let  alone.  The  British  Government 
was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect  any  mode  of  averting  these  dangers, 
and  what  they  did  was  this.  They  examined  "Waterboer's  title, 
they  were  persuaded,  on  evidence  which  is  now  alleged  to  have  been 
in  part  perjured,  that  it  was  a  good  title,  and,  being  thus  persuaded, 
they  took  actual  possession  of  the  district,  professing  their  readiness 
to  submit  to  arbitration  on  condition  that,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  arbiter,  this  provisional  occupation,  which  was  held  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  present  peace  of  the  colony,  should  be  maintained. 

To  this  occupation  the  Orange  Eiver  authorities  in  the  first  in- 
stance demurred.  Other  questions  arose,  and  a  controversy  was  kept 
up,  in  the  course  of  which,  without  withdrawing  our  offer  of  arbitration, 
we  completed  our  provisional  (and  therefore  embarrassing)  occupation 
by  a  formal  annexation  of  the  territory,  and  at  the  end  of  which  Lord 
Carnarvon,  who  had  now  become  Colonial  Secretary,  paid,  or  caused 
to  be  paid,  to  the  Free  State  90,000£.  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims 
— whatever  those  claims  might  be. 

The  charge  now  made  was  advanced  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
already  referred  to,  and  was  answered  by  a  statement  of  what  really 
passed,  of  which  this  is  an  abridgment.  As  no  notice  is  taken  of  that 
statement,  I  can  only  assume  that  its  substantial  accuracy  is  admitted, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  thus  to  indicate  its  general 
character.  If  any  human  being  has  the  industry  to  read  through  and 
sift  what  is  printed  in  the  Blue  Books  on  this  exhausting  subject,  he 
may  very  possibly  be  able  to  show  that  Government  officers  have  been 
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wrong  in  this  or  that  act  or  argument,  but  he  will,  I  think,  be  convinced 
that  the  course  taken  was  in  its  outline  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  not, 
as  the  reviewer  suggests,  dictated  by  rapacity,  but  forced  on  the 
Government  by  considerations  of  public  safety,  and  pursued  with  a 
steady  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Dutch. 

On  the  allegation  that  this  felonious  act  was  the  origin  of  our  pre- 
sent difficulties — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  discontent  of  the  Dutch 
Kepublics  at  our  appropriation  of  these  diamond  fields  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Free  State  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  precipitate  a  quarrel  with  the  Zulus  to  the  west 
of  the  Transvaal  Kepublic  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean — it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  much  need  be  said.  We  have,  in  fact,  a  most  definite 
account  of  the  origin  and  object  of  that  war  from  the  high  officer  who 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  flinch  from  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  Apart  from  all  those  details  which  have  their  value  as 
putting  us  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  he  plainly,  repeatedly,  and 
with  the  most  evident  sincerity,  ascribes  the  war  at  bottom  to  '  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation '  which  assured  him  and  others  that 
independently  of  Basutos  and  Grriquas — Galekas  and  Fingoes — English 
and  Dutch  malcontents — it  was  impossible  for  the  Natal  colonists  to 
sleep  in  peace  with  such  an  army  as  that  of  Cetywayo  capable  at  any 
moment  of  being  poured  across  their  frontier.  That  the  war  was 
due  to  this  persuasion  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  not  to  any  senti- 
mental indignation  among  the  Dutch  population  respecting  an 
alleged  grievance  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Free  State,  seems  to  me,  I 
must  say,  a  visible  fact  of  history,  which  cannot  by  any  arrangement 
of  sentences  be  displaced. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  whether  troubles  have  not  arisen,  or 
(which  is  much  more  debateable)  are  not  likely  to  arise,  from  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  a  country  which  is  not  fit 
for  it.  I  cannot  better  exhibit  the  substance  of  the  reviewer's  case 
than  in  his  own  clear  and  forcible  language.  He  readily  admits 
that— 

Since  for  various  reasons  our  distant  colonies  cannot  be  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  is  convenient,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  they  should  govern  themselves 
with  Parliaments  of  their  own.  Under  this  system  (he  proceeds),  the  Canadians 
and  Australians  are  contented  and  progressive.  .  .  .  Even  from  New  Zealand,  where 
the  outcry  was  at  first  the  loudest,  no  complaints  are  any  longer  heard.  The 
Maories,  once  so  powerful  and  dangerous,  are  now  outnumbered  by  the  white 
settlers,  and  are  rapidly  diminishing.  [I  have  been  told  that  this  statement  is  now 
at  least  doubtful.]  The  whites  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  the  two  races 
live  side  by  side  at  peace. 

But  the  experiment  can  only  answer  where  the  superiority  of  the  white  popu- 
lation is  uncontested.  .  .  .  Experience  has  shown  in  a  hundred  instances  that  a  white 
minority,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests,  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  equitably 
a  majority  whom  they  at  once  fear  and  despise.  Under  these  conditions  constitu- 
tional government  is  only  tyranny  in  disguise,  and  of  all  systems  which  could  be 
tried  is  the  most  certain  to  break  down.  . 
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At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  inflict  constitutional  government  on  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  coloured  inhabitants  were  already  twice  as  many  as  the 
Europeans,  and  were  increasing  twice  as  rapidly.  .  .  .  Even  this  was  not  all.  The 
white  population  itself  was  sharply  divided.  The  old  Dutch  colonists  still 
outnumbered  the  English  settlers.  They  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
a  country  of  which  they  considered  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  They  had 
their  own  theories  of  native  management,  and  they  hated  our  interference  with 
them.  Hitherto  they  had  been  sullen  and  sluggish,  but  they  could  command  if 
they  pleased  a  majority  in  the  Parliament.  As  soon  as  the  power  was  in  their 
hands  it  might  be  certain  that,  earlier  or  later,  they  would  revert  to  their  own 
methods ;  and  the  convenience  of  those  methods  would  tempt  the  English  to  go 
along  with  them.  A  superior  race  .  .  .  will  not  tax  themselves  to  support  a  military 
force ;  they  will  leave  the  farmers  to  keep  the  peace  as  they  can  with  their 
whips  and  rifles.  But  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Kimberley  [with  whom,  as  I 
have  said,  the  reviewer  does  me  the  honour  to  associate  me]  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  colony — Lord  Granville  was  determined  to  shake  off  responsi- 
bility ;  he  was  eager  to  withdraw  troops.  .  .  .  He  passed  over  the  administration 
to  a  Colonial  Minister,  answerable  only  to  a  Colonial  Parliament.  He  surrendered 
the  control  of  the  native  policy. 

And  the  result  has  been  what  it  has  been,  and  will  be  what  it 
must  be. 

This  is  a  truth-like'picture,  formed  by  bringing  together  considera- 
tions of  undoubted  weight.  Let  me  separate  off  the  particular  point 
with  which  I  desire  to  deal.  I  may  assume,  at  any  rate  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  the  Cape  colonists  are  intrinsically  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Canada.  The 
question  is  whether  they  can  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  the 
natives  ;  and  whether  the  doubt,  which  certainly  may  be  raised  in  this 
respect,  was  sufficiently  serious  to  prevent  the  Home  Government  from 
pressing  a  change  in  the  constitution  which  would  relieve  Great 
Britain  from  an  expense  and  responsibility  properly  belonging  not  to 
the  mother  country  but  to  the  colony. 

A  man  who,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years,  speaks  from 
memory  of  the  motives  of  other  persons  is  pretty  certain  to  do  them 
injustice.  He  is  lucky  if  his  recollection  serves  him  faithfully  as 
to  his  own.  I  will  therefore  not  assume  to  speak  for  Lord  Granville 
or  Lord  Kimberley,  but  will  merely  state  the  case  as  it  presents,  and, 
I  believe,  in  substance  presented  itself,  to  my  own  mind  when  the 
transactions  now  challenged  were  under  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  best 
protection  of  a  subject  population  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in 
an  appeal  to  a  distant  and  Imperial  authority,  yet  that  the  protection 
given  by  the  British  Government,  subject  as  it  is  to  alternating  waves 
of  popular  influence — economical,  commercial,  colonial,  and  philan- 
thropic— is  very  far  indeed  from  being  perfect.  It  was  under  that 
protection,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  Australian  aborigines  perished. 
In  New  Zealand  the  Imperial  authority  was  even  converted  into  a  means 
of  destruction.  British  arms  were  actually  the  instrument  of  extin- 
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guishing  the  rising  civilisation  of  the  lower  Waikato.  It  has  to  be 
considered,  not  whether  the  protection  which  the  natives  will  derive 
from  the  humanity  and  prudence  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  when  forced 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  its  own  mistakes,  is  absolutely  a.11  that 
could  be  wished — but  how  far  it  is  less  effective  or  more  precarious 
than  that  derived  from  Imperial  intervention — an  intervention  subject 
to  be  controlled  in  its  principle  by  Parliamentary  exigencies  at  home, 
and  in  its  application  by  Parliamentary  obstruction  in  the  colony.  It 
is  and  always  has  been  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in  which  the  disadvan- 
tages or  dangers  of  every  course  may  be  used  in  argument  to  show 
that  the  course  which  has  actually  been  pursued,  and  in  respect  to 
which,  therefore,  these  disadvantages  are  present  and  actual,  instead 
of  being  hypothetical  and  prospective,  is  wrong. 

The  question  of  responsible  government  in  the  Cape  Colony  arose, 
as  has  been  often  said,  not  with  reference  to  native  government,  but 
on  general  considerations  of  politics  and  finance. 

The  Cape  Colony  had  reached  a  stage  of  advancement  at  which  a 
community  may  easily  learn  to  govern  itself  by  being  allowed  to  do 
so.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  at  once. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  true  that  a  colony  gains  by  being 
under  tutelage  till  it  begins  to  fret  under  it.  The  presence  of  a 
governor  and  administrative  staff  sent  out  from  England,  or  transferred 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  is  calculated  to  give  each  colony  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  whole,  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  local 
politicians,  and  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  official  efficiency.  But 
these  incidental  advantages  must,  I  conceive,  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  this  form  of  government  becomes  an  object  of  substantial  discontent, 
a  discontent  which  is  not  only  in  itself  a  great  evil,  but  is  sure  to  be 
a  growing  one,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  the  consequence 
and  evidence  of  increasing  intelligence  and  self-reliance.  Discontent 
of  this  kind  showed  itself  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  reviewer  says — 
it  is  not  unusual  to  say  on  occasions  of  this  kind — that  it  was  '  con- 
fined to  a  small  knot  of  discontented  politicians,'  and  no  doubt  it 
might  easily  have  been  stifled  or  neutralised  if  the  Home  Govern- 
ment had  been  content  to  spend  an  adequate  sum  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  garrison,  and  to  continue  responsible  for  a  disorderly  state  of 
the  colonial  finances,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  not  be  brought 
right  without  measures  of  taxation  which  the  Legislature  would 
not  sanction.  But  to  these  two  things  the  Home  Government  would 
not  consent,  The  colony  was  told  first  that  if  it  would  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  troops  they  would  be  withdrawn  ;  and  afterwards, 
that  if  they  would  not  enable  Great  Britain  to  govern  properly,  they 
must  govern  themselves.  Eefusing  to  adopt  the  first  alternative, 
they  were  required  to  adopt  the  second ;  and  after  some  discussion 
established  the  system  called  Eesponsible  Government.  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  fair 
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summary  of  what  has  passed,  and  that,  if  this  were  all,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  entitled  by  circumstances  to  press  responsible  govern- 
ment on  the  colony.  But  this  was  not  all :  and  it  is  contended,  on 
grounds  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  fairly,  and  of  which  I 
do  not  underrate  the  force,  that  the  relative  numbers  of  the  white 
and  black,  as  of  Dutch  and  English  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  were 
such  as  to  render  this  mode  of  government  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous. 

The  allegation  is  that  the  number  of  the  natives  was  sufficiently 
great  to  keep  the  white  population  in  a  state  of  chronic  alarm ;  and 
that  under  this  influence,  the  preponderance  of  the  Dutch  was  sure  to 
enable  them  to  resort  to  their  old  crushing  methods  of  repression, 
which  the  English  would  be  too  weak,  even  if  willing,  to  avert. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had,  I  contend,  a  right  to  anticipate 
an  opposite  result. 

In  the  first  place  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Cape  Colony  as  it  was  in  1870,  not  as  it  is  in  1879;  still 
less  as  it  will  be  if  the  various  extensive  projects  now  on  foot  are 
realised.  Accepting  the  reviewer's  statement  that  at  the  former  date 
the  number  of  the  natives  was  double  that  of  the  whites,  I  say  that, 
even  allowing  for  the  gradual  annexation  of  certain  native  districts, 
this  disproportion  was  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa, 
such  as  to  reduce  the  white  population  to  that  state  of  morbid  appre- 
hension which  drives  men  to  cruelty.  In  the  absence  of  extensive 
native  disaffection — which  till  lately  seemed  to  have  disappeared  at 
the  Cape — such  a  disproportion  leaves  the  more  intelligent  and 
organised  minority  in  a  position  of  great  ease,  provided  only  they 
will  consent  to  keep  up  a  reasonable  defensive  establishment.  By 
the  aid  of  those  establishments,  with  occasional  assistance  from  the 
soldiers,  and  by  a  policy  of  mild  control  through  sensible  agents,  the 
Cape  Government  had  in  fact  for  many  years  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  colony  quiet  and  the  people  contented.  The  traditions  of  good 
government,  and  a  staff  skilled  in  their  practical  application,  were 
already  established  on  the  spot.  The  habit  of  submission  on  the  part 
of  the  inferior  race  already  existed,  and  the  superior  race,  accustomed 
to  this  security  and  provided  with  these  advantages  and  this  organi- 
sation, is  not  to  be  judged,  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  imply,  by  the 
examples  of  North  America,  where  knots  of  warlike  emigrants  had 
to  fight  their  way  against  hostile  savages,  or  of  Ireland,  where  the 
two  races  were  separated  by  immemorial  enmities  of  the  most  ardent 
and  unconquerable  kind. 

Nor  was  the  apparent  danger  from  the  Dutch  element  what  it 
may  be  imagined  by  a  person  who  embraces  in  his  view  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Free  State.  The  most  unruly  element,  those  who 
were  most  set  on  relentless  methods,  had  eliminated  themselves. 
Those  who  remained  may,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  presumed 
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to  be  the  most  amenable.  It  is  long  since  they  have  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives  or  property ;  and  with  all  their  disposition  to  hold  aloof,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  their  intercourse  with  the  English  and  their 
increased  sense  of  security  and  well-being,  must  have  worn  off  much 
of  the  ferocity  of  early  times.  And  although  it  may  be  true  that 
'  they  could  command  if  they  pleased  a  majority  in  the  Parliament,' 
the  practical  exercise  of  political  power  seems  to  have  been  greatly  in 
the  hands  of  the  race  which  possessed  most  political  energy— the 
English.  Add  that  so  long  as  British  regiments  remained  in  the 
colony — probably,  that  is,  till  responsible  government  had  taken  a 
settled  direction — an  efficient  Governor  would  continue  to  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  that  part  of  the  administrative  policy 
which  was  liable  to  require  the  support  of  military  force ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  were  removed  or  reduced  to  a  single 
regiment,  the  consequences  of  any  ill-judged  departure  from  the 
tried  methods  of  government  would  fall  heavily  on  the  mass  of  the 
colonists  themselves.  These  considerations  might,  I  think,  fairly 
lead  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  believe  that  they  could  safely 
trust  to  an  enlightened  self-interest  to  keep  the  colonists  in  the  old 
path  of  leniency  which  hitherto  had  preserved  the  peace. 

The  expectation  that  they  might  do  so  was  not  founded  on  a  mere 
theory.  In  New  Zealand,  as  is  well  known,  a  similar  policy  had 
answered  completely.  Since  the  colonists  have  been  made  exclusively 
responsible  for  their  own  defence  we  have  heard  no  more  of  the  Maori 
question.  The  Maories  have  their  native  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment— the  King  is  let  alone  till  he  chooses  to  take  his  place  under  the 
British  sovereign,  and  all  is  at  peace.  It  is  said  that  this  is  because 
the  Maories  are  a  perishing  minority,  reduced  to  helplessness  before 
the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops.  I  incline  to  believe  that  if  they 
had  really  been  so  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  the  claims  of 
the  King  and  his  adherents  to  a  kind  of  semi-independence  which  is 
doubtless  inconsistent  with  the  strict  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  would 
have  been  dealt  with  after  a  more  high-handed  fashion.  That  this 
would  have  happened  if  British  troops  had  been  retained  in  the 
colony  I  can  scarcely  doubt.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  duty  of 
the  British  Crown  to  put  down  any  denial  of  its  own  authority  within 
its  own  limits  would,  I  believe,  have  been  urgently  insisted  on,  and 
so  enforced  that — as  it  supposed  that  a  great  nation  cannot  do  things 
by  halves,  or  settle  matters  otherwise  than  '  once  for  all ' — the  British 
regiment  would  have  again  become  a  British  army.  This,  however, 
is  conjectural.  What  I  am  now  concerned  to  point  out  is  the  opinion 
of  those  responsible  persons  on  the  spot,  who  are  always  supposed  to 
have,  and  if  they  are  neither  frightened  nor  interested,  ought  in  fact  to 
have  the  best  means  of  judgment  respecting  the  power  and  intentions 
of  the  natives  who  surround  them.  Did  the  Colonial  Government, 
the  Governor,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  or  the  officials  of  native 
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departments  think  that  the  natives  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  bristles  with  suggestions  applicable  to  the 
present  time,  and  I  therefore  furnish  it  at  some  length.  I  quote 
first  a  memorandum,  signed  by  the  Colonial  Premier,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
transmitted  through  the  commanding  officer,  General  Chute,  who,  in 
deference  to  its  forcible  representations,  but  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, had  delayed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
This  is  what  the  Colonial  Minister  says : — 

The  successes,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  obtained  during  the  last  few  months, 
have  been  partial  and  local,  and  have  been  gained  over  rebels  who  represented 
comparatively  small  sections  of  the  disaffected  Maori  community.  The  King  party, 
and  the  tribes  under  its  influence,  have  hitherto,  except  as  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned,  held  aloof  from  the  struggle.  .  .  .  The  result  is  a  very  excited  state 
amongst  that  section  of  the  native  population,  and  reported  threats  on  their  part. 
The  rebel  chiefs  who  are  engaged  in  open  hostilities  are  understood  at  this  moment 
to  be  personally  urging  on  the  King  and  his  immediate  adherents  the  expediency  of 
joining  them.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  colony  are  quite  inadequate  for 
continuing  the  struggle  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  and  the  immediate 
reduction  of  the  local  forces  appears  inevitable.  .  .  .  The  natives  are  known  to 
have  been  anxiously  watching  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  reference 
to  the  removal  of  the  troops.  So  long  as  a  single  regiment  remains,  they  are 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Queen  has  not  abandoned  the  colony.  But  they 
have  often  said,  '  Wait  till  the  tide  is  out,'  meaning  till  the  last  soldier  leaves  the 
colony.  When  that  event  takes  place  a  direct  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
rebel  natives  to  commit  further  acts  of  hostility  ;  the  loyal  natives  will  be  greatly 
disheartened  ;  and  an  impression  will  be  produced  among  all  classes  of  natives 
that  they  may  choose  their  own  time  for  involving  the  colony  in  a  war  of  races. 
.  .  .  The  prospect  of  peace  in  the  opinion  of  Ministers  materially  depends  upon 
the  retention  of  a  small  body  of  Imperial  troops  in  the  colony.  .  .  .  Ministers 
deem  it  their  duty  to  represent  to  His  Excellency  these  very  grave  circumstances, 
so  full  of  peril  to  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colony,  and  to  express 
their  earnest  trust  that  His  Excellency  would  be  able,  consistently  with  his  duty  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  to  take  such  steps  as  will  delay  the  departure  from  the 
colony  of  Her  Majesty's  18th  Regiment,  until,  &c.— (P.P.C.  83  of  1870,  p.  214.) 

To  this  request — founded  on  all  the  tremors,  and  prophecies,  and 
reputed  conspiracies,  and  imputed  intentions,  which  are  reproduced 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Blue  Books,  and  supported  by  the  desire 
to  strike  the  first  blow  lest  the  supposed  enemy  should  '  choose  his 
own  time,'  which  has  been  the  motive  of  so  many  massacres — to  this 
request  General  Chute  acceded,  with  what  may  be  taken  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  colonial  view.  And  on  another  occasion  the 
Governor,  Sir  G.  Bowen,  after  stating  his  opinion  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  would  '  naturally  produce  results  similar  to 
those  which  would  have  followed  the  removal  of  the  last  British 
soldier  from  Ireland  in  1798,  or  from  India  in  1857,'  followed  up 
this  alarming  prediction  by  a  summary  of  the  authorities  in  the 
face  of  which,  if  at  all,  this  final  step  would  have  to  be  taken. 

There  is  now  little  difference  (he  wrote)  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  moral  support 
of  a  small  Imperial  garrison  among  all  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
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this  subject,  such  as  the  Governors  of  New  Zealand  past  and  present,  the  military 
officers  personally  or  officially  acquainted  with  this  country,  beginning  with  H.R.H. 
the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  who 
have  served  on  this  station,  both  Houses  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  the  friendly  chiefs 
and  clans,  and  the  leading  colonists  of  all  political  parties,  especially  those  who, 
like  Mr.  MacLean,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  others,  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Maories — (p.  152) . 

These  being  the  representations  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  principle  on  which  their  decision  rested  is  expressed  in  a 
despatch  of  Lord  Granville's  : 

Upon  such  a  state  of  facts  many  questions  arise,  and  among  them  it  becomes 
material  to  inquire  whether  that  assistance  [the  assistance  of  British  troops]  is  for 
the  real  advantage  of  those  who  seek  it.  I  am,  judging  from  the  best  materials  at 
my  command,  convinced  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
of  the  colonists,  by  continuing  a  shadow  of  delusive  support,  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  that  course  in  which  their  real  safety  lies — the  course  of  deliberately 
measuring  their  own  resources,  and,  at  whatever  immediate  sacrifice,  adjusting 
their  policy  to  them — (p.  196). 

The  application  of  the  principle  was,  at  Lord  Granville's  request, 
enjoined  in  the  following  terms  on  General  Chute  : 

I  am  ....  to  convey  to  you  Mr.  Oardwell's  directions  that  you  will,  without 
delay,  and  notwithstanding  whatever  communications  you  may  receive  from  any 
quarter,  give  effect  to  the  instructions  which  you  have  received  for  the  removal  of 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  18th  Regiment  from  New  Zealand— (p.  215). 

And  the  consequence  of  this  application  has  been  that  the  colony  has 
in  fact  adjusted  its  policy  to  its  resources,  and  that  all  is  quiet. 

I  dwell  on  this  passage  of  history  in  order  to  show  how  far  from 
conclusive  is  the  most  complete  unanimity,  when  it  proceeds  from 
an  atmosphere  disturbed  by  personal,  professional,  and  provincial 
aspirations  and  terrors,  and  to  illustrate  the  caution  with  which 
a  man  of  nerve  and  penetration  will  receive  the  most  alarming 
prognostications  which  have  such  a  parentage.  It  is  of  course  the 
duty  of  a  colonial  minister  to  attend  to  the  warnings  of  experienced 
public  officers  advising  him  c  from  the  spot.'  It  is  also  sometimes 
his  duty — and  a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  duty — to  neglect 
them.  And  it  is  much  to  my  present  purpose  to  show  what  were  the 
warnings  which  the  Ministry  of  that  day  had  the  courage  to  neglect, 
and  proved  right  in  neglecting. 

But  a  more  immediate  object  is  to  point  out  that,  though  the 
anticipations  of  the  colonists  proved  wholly  unfounded,  it  was  by 
no  means  true  that  they  had  '  nothing  to  fear '  from  the  Maories. 
They  had  a  great  deal  to  fear  if  they  proceeded  without  consideration, 
and  enforced  their  own  strict  rights  as  interpreted  by  themselves. 
The  course  taken  by  the  Government  was  adopted  with  the  conviction, 
which  proved  to  be  just,  that  it  would  force  the  colonists  from  the 
high-handed  policy  which  had  caused  and  maintained  the  obstinate 
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and  expensive  New  Zealand  war,  into  that  considerate  policy  which 
has,  to  all  appearance,  consolidated  peace. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  case  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  on 
all  fours  with  that  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  further  application  of 
a  policy  which  was  then  successful. 

The  principle  of  that  policy  was  to  make  the  colonists  understand, 
even  by  painful  experience  if  necessary,  that  the  consequences  of 
their  laches,  or  misgovernment,  would  fall  on  themselves,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  be  seduced  or  intimidated  out 
of  the  line  which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves  by  an  outcry, 
however  universal,  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  justified.  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  this  policy  two  things  were  necessary ;  first, 
such  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  any  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  colony  as  would  leave  the  local  Government  no  ground 
for  charging  Great  Britain  with  the  responsibility  for  any  disaster ; 
and  secondly,  a  determination  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  respect  of 
defensive  precautions — a  determination  which  involves  in  all  cases 
the  ultimate  withdrawal,  and  if  these  precautions  are  not  taken,  a 
speedy  withdrawal,  of  troops — but  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  indulgent 
retention  of  those  troops  while  adequate  measures  of  self-defence  are 
fairly  in  progress. 

The  late  Government  certainly  laid  a  firm  basis  for  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Has  that 
application  been  successful  or  unsuccessful  ?  The  charge  is  that  it 
will  be  and  has  already  been  unsuccessful. 

The  a  priori  argument  for  distrusting  it  in  future  is  that  the 
more  humane  part  of  the  community  will  probably  not  be  able,  with- 
out a  taxation  to  which  they  will  not  themselves  submit,  to  control 
the  natives  on  the  one  hand  and  the  whips  and  rifles  of  the  farmers 
on  the  other.  I  have  already  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my 
readers  the  reasons  for  anticipating  that  this  will  not  be  so.  If, 
leaving  probabilities,  we  seek  for  guidance  in  the  experiences  of  the 
present  disturbances,  we  find  it  to  be  conflicting.  Under  the 
colonial  officers  Major  Griffiths  and  Colonel  Lanyon,  the  warfare  is 
said  and  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  unusual  consideration 
— a  consideration  which  is  described  as  even  commanding  the  grati- 
tude of  their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand  the  farmers,  or  some  of 
them,  are  exhibited  as  set  upon  war,  as  eager  for  plunder,  and  as 
showing  a  kind  of  sportsmanlike  satisfaction  in  the  destruction  of 
blacks.  We  have  also  been  recently  shocked  by  what  appears  at  first 
sight  an  instance  of  barbarity  on  the  part  of  a  colonial  force.  But 
the  time  is  not  come  for  striking  a  balance  between  these  opposite  in- 
dications. We  can  but  form  conjectures  on  a  matter  which  is  in 
process  of  declaring  itself. 

Looking  to  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  not  as  indications  of 
the  future,  but  as  results  to  be  judged  of  on  their  own  merits,  I  desire, 
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without  impugning  or  defending  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  Mr.  Molteno  and  Mr.  Sprigg,  to  point  out  that  the  policy 
which  I  have  described  as  that  of  the  late  Government  has  not  been 
either  successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  not  been  tried. 

The  first  very  important  step  taken  in  respect  to  this  policy  by 
the  present  Ministry  was  the  endeavour  by  direct  appeal  to  the  in- 
habitants to  call  into  existence  a  popular  feeling  which  should  force 
Confederation  on  a  Government  which  was  not  inclined  to  it.  I  do  not 
here  express  any  opinion  on  the  prudence  or  necessity  of  this  course. 
I  only  say  that,  right  or  wrong,  prudent  or  imprudent,  it  was  a  clear 
departure  from  the  policy  of  non-interference  which  had  been  pre- 
viously pursued,  and  that  the  somewhat  antagonistic  interposition  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  or  its  representative,  which  began  with 
this  agitation,  and  ended  with  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Molteno,  tended 
to  replace  on  Great  Britain  the  responsibility  for  the  administration, 
and  therefore  for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
previous  Secretaries  of  State  to  fasten  on  the  Colonial  Government. 

Then,  as  native  difficulties  began  to  show  themselves,  what  was  at 
first  a  tendency  became  an  active  principle  of  policy ;  and  most  active 
in  respect  to  that  matter  which  was  most  critical — the  matter  of 
military  assistance. 

As  the  possibility  of  native  rebellion  arose,  the  former  policy,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  have  required  the  Governor  to  force  his 
Ministry  into  effective  action,  by  making  them  clearly  understand 
that  they  could  not  rely  on  receiving  fresh  assistance,  or  even  re- 
taining in  full  what  they  already  had,  unless  they  took  such  measures 
for  their  own  defence  as  would  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  were  doing  their  best. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  took  a  directly  contrary  course.  On  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  danger  he  invited  the  colony  to  expect  help  from  Great 
Britain.  'I  repeatedly  informed  Mr.  Molteno,'  he  writes,  f  from  the 
very  first  threatening  of  troubles  on  the  frontier,  that  the  commander 
of  the  forces  had  suggested,  and  that  I  had  supported  his  suggestion, 
that  if  matters  did  not  quiet  down,  the  regimental  relief  should  be 
anticipated  by  a  few  months,  and  that  we  should  have  a  discretionary 
power  to  detain  the  relieved  regiments  if  necessary.' — (C.  2,100  of 
1878,  No.  1.) 

Nor  was  this  nearly  all.  After  some  months  of  disturbance,  con- 
sidering his  Ministry  rather  slack  in  their  preparations,  he  addressed 
them,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877,  in  the  following  terms  : — 'The 
volunteers  and  burghers  have  melted  away  and  have  not  been  replaced, 
and  I  see  no  effort  made  by  you  to  replace  them.  ...  I  can  only 
myself  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  more  troops.  Do 
you  support  my  request  ?  '  That  is  to  say,  he  at  once  fastened  on 
the  Home  Government  the  duty  of  making  good  not  only  the 
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weakness,  but  the  negligence  of  the  colonists.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, strange  to  say,  did  not  close  with  this  proposal.  On  the 
2nd  of  January  the  minister  replied  that  it  would  be  quicker  and 
easier  to  raise  a  force  in  the  colony  than  to  get  it  from  England. 
'I  cannot,  therefore,  support  your  Excellency's  request  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  more  troops.'  Yet,  even  under  this  dis- 
couragement, Sir  Bartle  Frere,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  per- 
severed in  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  him  out  two 
regiments,  with  the  inauspicious  intimation  that  he  might  want  them 
in  Natal. 

Those  who  have  read  recent  colonial  newspapers  will  not  fail  to 
see  the  immense  colonial  unpopularity  which  was  likely  to  attach  to 
this  conduct  of  Mr.  Molteno's  if  ever  it  became  known.  And  on  his 
dismissal,  which  soon  followed,  his  successor,  Mr.  Sprigg,  did  not  fail 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  his  election  manifesto,  addressed  to  his 
constituents  on  taking  office,  he  informed  them  of  the  somewhat 
whimsical  result.  He  told  them  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ment which  the  Governor  had,  in  spite  of  his  then  Ministry,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  War  Office, 

His  Excellency  asked  the  Ministry  [of  Mr.  Molteno]  what  they  advised  him  to 
do  with  it.  Their  reply  was  that '  it  might  he  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  where 
it  was  wanted,  but  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  retain  it  in  the  colony.' — 
(C.  2,079  of  1878,  p.  102.) 

Seeing  that  the  ablest  politician  in  the  colony  did  not  think  an 
additional  force  of  British  troops  necessary,  and  that  the  best  Govern- 
ment officers  show  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  identify 
themselves  with  that  forbearing  policy,  which  allows  temporary 
difficulties  to  disperse,  it  seems  to  me  a  fair  question  [whether 
the  prospects  of  peace  may  not  have  been  injured  by  these  attractive 
promises  of  gratuitous  help.  They  have  doubtless  greatly  increased 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Governor,  and  through  [him  perhaps 
that  of  the  Home  Government.  But  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  re- 
produced that  colonial  mischief  which  we  have  learned  by  experience 
to  dread — the  mischief  of  encouraging  discontented  settlers  or  im- 
patient officials  to  force  on  a  war  of  which  they  will  have  the 
advantage  and  this  country  the  loss. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  at  least  clear — and  no  more  is  necessary 
for  a  purely  defensive  argument — that  whereas  the  principle  of  the 
late  Ministry  was  to  abstain  from  interference  in  local  affairs,  and  to 
withdraw  troops,  the  recent  practice  has  been  to  extend  our  inter- 
ference, and  to  force  our  troops  even  on  a  reluctant  local  government. 
And  whatever  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the 
colonists  in  respect  to  self-defence  or  in  respect  to  humanity,  it 
surely  follows  that  these  shortcomings  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  policy 
which  has  been  not  so  much  arrested  as  reversed. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  I  have  said  on  the  three  points  which  I 
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have  selected  for  remark,  I  contend  (1)  that  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Boers  is,  from  the  settled  character  of  their  policy,  impracticable, 
except  on  terms  which  make  it  unadvisable.  (2)  That  the  annexation 
of  the  Diamond  Fields,  defensible  in  itself,  has  no  substantial  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  wars ;.  and  (3)  that  there  is  sufficient  ground^for 
hoping  that  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  will  not 
cause,  and  no  ground  whatever  for  alleging  that  it  has  caused,  the 
evil  consequences  which  are  assigned  to  it. 

BLACHFORD. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL 
MOVEMENT. 


AFTER  the  large  space  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent  article  on 
the  Evangelical  movement,1  has  devoted  to  the  confutation  of  a  pas- 
sage in  my  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  would 
perhaps  be  hardly  respectful  to  so  great  a  name  if  I  were  to  leave  his 
criticisms  entirely  unnoticed,  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  examin- 
ing them  because  they  touch  upon  points  which  have  much  more  than 
a  mere  personal  or  literary  interest. 

I  had  drawn  in  my  History  a  dark  picture — but  not  at  all  darker 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  drawn  in  his  article — of  the  religious 
apathy  of  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
the  almost  complete  eclipse  in  the  popular  teaching  of  distinctively 
Christian  doctrines.  I  described  with  much  detail  the  religious  revival 
which  began  with  the  writings  of  Law,  which  found  its  first  exponents 
in  the  Wesleys  and  Whitfield,  and  which  Grimshaw,  Berridge,  Newton, 
Romaine,  Jay,  Venn,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  party 
carried  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  These  men,  I  said, 
4  and  their  colleagues  gradually  changed  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
English  Church,'  and  I  added  the  words  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
made  the  subject  of  his  criticisms — 'They  infused  into  it  a  new  fire 
and  passion  of  devotion,  kindled  a  spirit  of  fervent  philanthropy, 
raised  the  standard  of  clerical  duty,  and  completely  altered  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  preaching  of  its  ministers.  Before  the 
close  of  the  century  the  Evangelical  movement  had  become  domin- 
ant in  England,  and  it  continued  the  almost  undisputed  centre  of 
religious  life  till  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  1830.' 

I  must  in  candour  acknowledge  that  the  term  '  dominant '  in 
this  passage  is  not  happily  chosen,  and  that  in  a  previous  passage, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  cited,  I  had  greatly  overrated  the 
number  of  the  Evangelical  clergy.  The  ascendency  of  Evangeli- 
calism in  the  Nonconformist  bodies  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  disputed, 
but  he  has,  I  think,  successfully  established  that  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  even  during  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the 
present  one,  avowed  Evangelicals  formed  but  a  small  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  that  they  were  very  rarely 
selected  by  the  Government  for  high  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  that, 

1  fii-itish  Quarterly  Re  nor,  July  1879. 
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though  they  had  a  great  influence  at  Cambridge,  they  were  nearly 
unrepresented  at  Oxford.  These  concessions,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
perhaps  think  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  I  readily  make,  but  beyond 
this  I  am  unable  to  go.  I  cannot  admit  that  it  was  only  after  the 
rise  of  Tractarianism  that  the  positive  part  of  Evangelical  teaching 
acquired  a  wide  and  general  influence  in  the  Church  of  England.  I 
must  still  maintain  that  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Evangelical  movement  had  not  only  fully  developed  its  principles  and 
its  powers,  but  had  also  become,  both  in  Nonconformity  and  in  the 
Church,  the  chief  centre  of  religious  activity  in  England. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  violence  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  had  in  the  most  remarkable  degree  subsided.  Of  this  fact 
Wesley  himself  furnishes  conclusive  proofs.  During  more  than  forty 
years  of  his  mission  his  journals  are  full  of  accounts  of  the  violent 
and  incessant  opposition,  largely  instigated  by  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  he  encountered  wherever  he  went.  In  the 
last  years  those  accounts  almost  absolutely  cease.  He  was  him- 
self fully  conscious  of  the  change.  '  Is  the  offence  of  the  Cross 
ceased?'  he  asked  in  1777.  '  It  seems,  after  being  scandalous  near 
fifty  years,  I  am  at  length  growing  into  an  honourable  man.'  '  The 
tide,'  he  wrote  a  few  years  later, '  is  now  turned  ; '  and  he  observed 
with  surprise  that  he,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  scarcely  ever 
suffered  to  preach  in  an  Anglican  pulpit,  was  now  overwhelmed  by 
the  number  of  the  invitations  which  he  received. 

It  is,  I  believe,  equally  certain  that  by  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  Evangelical  party  had  attracted  to  itself  nearly 
all  the  fervour,  the  activity,  the  spirit  of  religious  propagandism 
and  of  religious  enthusiasm  that  was  circulating  in  the  community. 
The  strongest  religious  influence  in  general  literature  was  the  poetry 
of  Cowper,  who  was  wholly  in  its  service.  The  leading  religious 
influence  both  in  society  and  in  politics  was  that  of  Wilberforce 
and  the  little  group  of  which  he  was  the  centre.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  features  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  growth  of  a  great  literature  of  popular  theology, 
which  acquired  an  immediate  and  almost  unexampled  popularity, 
became  the  chief  religious  reading  of  the  middle  and  lower,  if  not  of 
the  higher  classes  in  England,  and  may,  I  believe,  be  said  to  have 
almost  absolutely  superseded  in  general  acceptance  the  popular 
religious  literature  of  the  earlier  generation.  It  is,  I  think,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  literature  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Evangelical  party,  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  books  which  in  the  last  years  of  the  century  acquired  a  great 
and  general  popularity  in  the  religious  world  were  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  their  principles.  Of  the  Theron  and  Aspasio  of  Hervey, 
which  was  published  in  1755  and  was  intended  to  expound  the 
Evangelical  system  of  religion,  no  less  than  10,000  copies  were  sold 
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in  England  in  nine  months.  The  popularity  of  the  Force  of  Truth  and 
the  Scripture  Commentaries  of  Thomas  Scott,  which  were  published 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  their  author  more  than  199,000^.  was  paid 
across  the  counter  for  his  theological  works.  Komaine's  treatises  on 
Faith,  which  were  all  published  before  1795,  were  but  little  less 
successful.  Venn's  Complete  Duty  of  Man,  which  was  published  in 
1763,  appears  to  have  almost  entirely  displaced  the  old  Arminian 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  before  the  death  of  John  Venn  in  1813  no 
less  than  twenty  editions  of  it  had  been  sold.  The  Practical 
Christianity  of  Wilberforce,  which  was  published  in  1797,  met  so 
fully  the  religious  wants  of  England  that  7,500  copies  were  sold 
in  six  months,  and  it  is  said  to  have  gone  through  fifty  editions 
in  as  many  years.  And  these  are  only  conspicuous  examples  of  a 
religious  literature  which  comprised  among  many  other  books  the 
Church  History  of  Joseph  Milner,  the  chief  religious  writings  of 
Hannah  More  and  of  John  Newton,  the  works  of  the  Wesleys  and 
of  Fletcher  of  Madeley.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  literary  merit  only  strengthens 
my  argument  for  its  representative  character,  for  it  shows  that  it 
owed  its  success  much  more  to  its  substance  than  to  its  form. 
My  position  is  that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  devotional 
literature  of  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  acquired 
a  widespread  and  extraordinary  popularity,  was  produced  by  the 
Evangelical  party,  and  was  intended  to  represent  their  principles. 
And  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  literature  was  the  work  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church. 

Few  things  reflect  more  clearly  the  deeper  devotional  feelings  of 
an  age  than  its  hymns,  and  in  hymns  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  England  was  peculiarly  rich.  The  names  of  Toplady, 
Cowper,  Madan,  Newton,  and  Charles  Wesley  will  at  once  occur  to 
the  reader.  All  these  were  ardent  Evangelicals  ;  all  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  application  of  other  tests  will,  I  think,  lead  to  similar  re- 
sults. Perhaps  the  greatest  step,  in  connection  with  religion,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  last  century  was  the 
creation  of  Sunday  schools,  which  then  for  the  first  time  appeared 
and  spread  rapidly  over  the  land,  and  it  is  notorious  that  of  all  the 
sections  of  the  clergy  the  Evangelicals  were  by  far  the  most  active  in 
creating  them.  The  great  crusade  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous  sign  of  the  appearance  of  a 
religious  spirit  in  politics,  was  led  and  chiefly  supported  by  Evangeli- 
cal laymen.  In  the  older  religious  societies  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  alleged,  that  the  new  party  had  little  weight,  but  nearly 
every  fresh  departure,  nearly  every  'new  organisation  which  grew  up 
in  the  religious  world,  was  mainly  due  to  them.  The  Church  Mission- 
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ary  Society,  which  was  established  [in  1799 ;  the  Eeligious  Tract 
Society,  which  was  established  in  the  same  year,  and  which  followed 
in  the  steps  of  a  tract  society  that  had  been  founded  by  Wesley 
seventeen  years  before  ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which 
was  established  in  1802,  were  all  distinctly  Evangelical.  The 
Dissenting  religious  societies  which  arose  at  this  period  were  almost 
without  an  exception  Evangelical,  and  they  were  largely  supported  by 
Evangelical  Churchmen.  The  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners 
was  not  indeed  an  Evangelical  society,  but  it  owed  its  origin  to 
Wilberforce.  The  Association  for  Securing  a  better  Observance  of 
Sunday  consisted  chiefly  of  Evangelical  members,  and  Evangelicals 
were  prominent  in  nearly  every  effort  that  was  made  to  improve 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  in  different  ways  to  disseminate 
religious  education  through  the  land.  They  were  still,  no  doubt, 
a  minority  among  the  clergy.  They  had  to  encounter  much  of  the 
old  inertness,  a  strong  spirit  of  conservatism  and  routine,  and  they 
were  very  obnoxious  to  the  intensely  Tory  Governments  which  then 
administered  ecclesiastical  patronage  ;  but  they  had  already  become 
not  only  the  most  rising  and  energetic  party  in  the  Church,  but  also 
the  preeminent  source  of  religious  activity  in  the  nation.  As  the 
most  religious  minds  in  the  first  struggle  of  the  Reformation  gravi- 
tated almost  invariably  to  the  side  of  Protestantism,  as  in  the  first 
days  of  Puritanism  it  attracted  to  itself  by  a  natural  affinity  nearly 
all  the  strongest  religious  enthusiasm  that  was  around  it,  so  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  become  almost  certain 
that  an  Englishman  of  exceptional  devotion  and  religious  self-sacri- 
fice would  find  his  way  to  the  Evangelical  party.  And  in  this  sense 
that  party  may,  I  think,  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  leading, 
if  not  the  c  dominant,'  religious  influence  in  the  nation. 

The  impulse  was  not  arrested,  though  it  was,  I  believe,  greatly 
weakened,  by  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  party.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  maintains,  that  after  the  tracts  had  appeared  the  number 
of  those  who  held  Evangelical  doctrines  increased.  It  may  be  true 
also  that  much  of  the  manner  and  something  of  the  substance  of 
the  old  Evangelical  preachers  passed  gradually  into  the  other  schools, 
but  the  Evangelical  party  never  again  had  the  same  relative  promi- 
nence ;  it  was  never  again  the  great  seed-plot  of  religious  life  in 
England,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  single  party  can  be  said  to 
have  replaced  it. 

It  may  also,  I  believe,  be  contended  with  truth  that  this  party  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  already  exercised  a  per- 
ceptible influence  upon  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  who  were  opposed 
to  it.  It  is  difficult  on  this  matter  to  speak  with  precision  or  with 
confidence,  for  ordinary  sermons  are  among  the  most  evanescent  of 
human  compositions,  but  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  in  England  usually 
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become  mere  moral  disquisitions  ;  that  virtually,  if  not  avowedly,  an 
upright  life,  combined  perhaps  with  a  general  belief  in  Christianity, 
was  deemed  the  condition  of  salvation ;  that  religious  doctrines  were 
chiefly  regarded  as  merely  supplying  motives  for  virtuous  conduct, 
that  the  notion  of  lost  sinners  obtaining  salvation  only  by  the 
atoning  merits  of  Christ  had  almost  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  that 
the  whole  dogmatic  side  of  the  Christian  faith  had  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  pulpit.  Blackstone  relates  that  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  he  went  from  church  to  church  to  hear  every  clergy- 
man of  note  in  London,  and  '  did  not  hear  a  single  discourse  which 
had  more  Christianity  in  it  than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  discover  from  what  he  heard  whether 
the  preacher  was  a  follower  of  Confucius,  or  Mahomet,  or  Christ.'  2 
The  great  lawyer  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  selection,  or  he 
may  have  over-coloured  the  picture ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
description  would  have  been  even  approximately  true  of  the  non- 
Evangelical  preaching  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bishop  Horsley,  in  a  remarkable  charge  which  was  delivered  in  1790, 
complains  that  a  style  of  preaching  was  still  too  common,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  '  that  practical  religion  and  morality  are  one  and 
the  same,  that  moral  duties  constitute  the  whole  or  by  far  the  better 
part  of  practical  Christianity,'  that  '  morality  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  practical  religion.'  Horsley  detested  the  Evangelical  party, 
and  he  accordingly  mentions  among  the  causes  of  the  preaching  he 
so  greatly  disliked  '  a  dread  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  some  ex- 
travagant opinions,'  which  some  '  have  grafted  in  modern  times  on 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ; '  but  he  couples  this  charge 
with  a  very  remarkable,  if  somewhat  hesitating,  admission.  Speak- 
ing of  those  clergymen  in  whose  preaching  '  practical  Christianity 
was  reduced  to  heathen  virtue,'  he  adds,  '  I  flatter  myself  that  we 
are  at  present  in  a  state  of  recovery  from  this  delusion.  The  com- 
positions which  are  at  this  day  delivered  from  our  pulpits  are,  I 
think,  in  general  of  a  more  Christian  cast  than  were  often  heard 
some  thirty  years  since,  when  I  first  entered  on  the  ministry.  Still 
the  dry  strain  of  moral  preaching  is  too  much  in  use,  and  the  errone- 
ous maxims  on  which  the  practice  stands  are  not  sufficiently  exploded.' 
We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  during 
these  thirty  years  in  which  the  Evangelical  party  had  been  steadily 
advancing  in  England  merely  ethical  teaching  had  been  as  steadily 
declining  in  the  non-Evangelical  pulpits.  The  picture  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  himself  drawn  of  the  preaching  a  generation  later, 
at  a  time  when,  as  he  contends,  the  Evangelical  party  was  still  very  re- 
stricted, though  exceedingly  unfavourable,  appears  to  me  substantially 
to  corroborate  this  view.  '  It  was  common,'  he  says,  '  in  my  early  days 

2  See  Abbey  and  Overtoil's  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ii.  37-38. 
This  very  important  work  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of  English  religion 
in  the  last  century. 
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for  morality  to  be  taught  without  direct  derivation  from,  or  reference 
to,  the  Person  of  Christ.  It  was  still  more  common  that  if  the 
method  of  the  Gospel  for  our  salvation  from  sin  and  its  penalties  was 
the  theme,  it  was  dealt  with  as  a  sort  of  joint-stock  transaction,  to 
which  man  was  to  contribute  repentance  and  faith  as  conditions 
previous,  and  thereupon  God  would  mercifully  grant  all  that  we 
stood  in  need  of.'  It  is  evident  how  far  such  preaching  was  removed 
from  the  simple  inculcation  of  moral  conduct  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  which  had  been  once  so  common. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  constant  reproaches  which  the 
Evangelicals  were  accustomed  to  bring  against  their  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  neglecting  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  especially  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  had  considerable  effect,  and  tenets 
which  had  never  been  renounced  or  denied,  but  had  simply  been 
suffered  to  become  obsolete  and  to  drop  out  of  sight,  began  once  more 
to  emerge  into  prominence  in  the  ordinary  preaching.  The  difference 
between  the  Evangelical  and  the  conventional  preachers  was  no 
doubt  still  very  great,  and  it  was  a  difference  not  only  of  tone  and 
of  manner,  but  in  some  degree  of  doctrine.  The  virtual  claim  to 
personal  inspiration,  the  deification  of  the  religious  emotions  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Evangelical  party,  and  was  the  source  of 
the  larger  part  of  their  extravagances,  never  appears  to  have  extended 
through  other  sections  of  the  Church,  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion was  stated  in  an  Evangelical  pulpit  with  a  peculiar  sharpness 
of  definition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  long  before  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  appeared  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  charge  against  the  non- 
Evangelical  clergy  that  dogmatic  theology  had  no  place  in  their 
pulpits,  and  that,  like  heathen  philosophers,  they  practically  inculcated 
virtuous  conduct  as  the  one  essential  of  religion.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hanoverian 
period  would  have  sounded  almost  like  a  paradox,  had  a  century 
later  become  a  commonplace  in  the  Anglican  pulpit.  How  far  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  the  ordinary  preaching  was  good  or 
evil  I  have  not  now  to  discuss.  I  am  contending  only  for  its  reality, 
that  it  was  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  due  to  the  action  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  and  that  it  therefore  forms  an  important  element  in 
measuring  its  early  influence  upon  the  English  Church. 

I  have  now  completed  my  review  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's article  which  is  directed  against  a  statement  in  my  own  History, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  the  position  which  he  has  impugned. 
The  remainder  of  his  article  consists  of  some  very  curious  and  very 
interesting  speculations  about  a  possible  affinity  which  unconsciously 
•existed  between  the  Evangelical  and  the  Tractarian  movements. 
Like  everything  which  emanates  from  the  same  distinguished  pen, 
these  speculations  are  full  of  subtlety  and  originality,  but  they  are 
put  forward  with  some  tremulousness  of  style,  and  I  venture  to  think 
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of  thought,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  careful  to  state  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  suggestions  or  surmises  than  as  positive  assertions. 
Their  purport  is  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian  movements,  not  merely  of  repulsion  but  of  affinity,  of 
natural  sequence  or  of  parentage,  though  not  of  £  conscious  and  volun- 
tary parentage  ; '  that  '  the  attempt  to  work  the  scheme  and  system 
of  Evangelical  opinions  under  the  conditions  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  of  an  episcopal,  traditional,  and  historical 
Church,'  necessarily  produced  the  Tractarian  movement  to  complete 
its  deficiencies ;  that  Evangelicanism  c  created  instincts  and  stimulated 
longings '  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and  '  filled  men  so  full  with  the 
wine  of  spiritual  life  that  larger  and  better  vessels  were  required  to 
hold  it ; '  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  responsibility  of  the 
secessions  to  Eome  which  followed  the  Tractarian  movement  must 
be  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Trac- 
tarians.  Tractarianism  was  the  cause,  but  Evangelicanism  was  '  the 
cause  of  the  cause.'  '  The  seed  which  sprang  up  in  the  fullest-blown 
developments  of  the  Latin  Church  had  itself  been  shed  by  some  anterior 
plant ;  and  what  was  that  plant  ? '  Oxford  was  '  the  posting  house  ' 
at  which  the  seceders  slept  on  their  journey  to  Rome,  but  very  many 
of  them  started  from  Clapham ;  and  '  how  can  the  starting-point  be 
exempted  from  a  share  in  the  same  condemnation  which  lights  upon 
the  halting-place  ? ' 

These  observations,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  offered  '  not  dogma- 
tically and  not  as  indications  of  any  particular  leanings  of  my  own 
in  one  direction  or  another,'  but  with  '  academic  freedom  as  pro- 
vocatives of  thought.'  c  Causation  in  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind  is  not  a  thing  single  and  simple ; '  it  is  '  continuous,  but 
latent,'  '  hard  to  trace,  sometimes  baffling  us  altogether,  and  at  best 
capable  only  of  being  detected  here  and  there  and  exhibited  by 
general  indications.'  There  are,  however,  clear  indications  of  a 
secret  relation  and  affinity  between  the  two  movements.  '  Since 
the  date  of  the  Tracts — since  and  not  before  it — the  juice  and 
sap  of  the  Evangelical  teaching  has  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
coursed  through  the  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  of  the 
English  Church.'  '  The  pith  and  life  of  the  Evangelical  teaching ' 
has  been  fully  and  easily  appropriated  by  the  opposite  school. 
Evangelical  families  and  Evangelical  education  produced  a  large 
proportion  of  those  men  who  became  Tractarians  and  Tractarian 
leaders,  and  who  were  ultimately  conspicuous  among  the  seceders  to 
Eome.  On  this  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  lays  great  stress.  '  We  have 
presumably  at  least,'  he  says  in  a  passage  in  which  metaphors  some- 
what strangely  mingle,  '  saddled  upon  Tractarianism  the  parentage 
of  that  secession  generally,  because  so  many  of  those  who  went  to 
Rome  were  Tractarians.  How  can  the  Evangelical  scheme  escape 
a  trenchant  and  prior  responsibility,  "  once  removed,"  if  it  appears 
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that  most  of  the  leading  persons  who  thus  ended  their  theological 
and  experimental  travels  at  the  Vatican  were  men  the  buddings  of 
whose  religious  life  had  been  in  form  and  colour  Evangelical  ? ' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  movement  is  so  im- 
measurably greater  than  my  own  that  I  shall  not  for  a  moment 
question  what  in  a  mere  unaccredited  statement!  should  have  deemed 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  of  former  Evangelicals  con- 
cerned in  it.  Let  it,  then,  be  admitted  that,  although  Tractarianism 
arose  in  the  University  in  which  the  Evangelical  movement  had  con- 
fessedly least  influence,  although  it  was  long  chiefly  powerful  in  that 
section  of  society  which  had  been  most  slightly  touched  by  the  Evan- 
gelical teaching,  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  most  ardent  and 
extreme  leaders  came  from  Evangelical  families.  Has  this  fact  the 
significance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ascribes  to  it  ?  Does  it  show  that 
there  is  a  secret  affinity  between  the  two  schools,  that  the  first  pro- 
duced cravings  which  the  latter  alone  could  fill,  that  the  first  is  the 
seed  and  the  second  the  natural  flower  ?  If  a  religious  movement 
arises  in  a  country,  from  what  class  is  it  likely  to  be  recruited — from 
those  who  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  religious  matters,  and  who 
travel  on  contentedly  in  the  grooves  of  their  fathers,  or  from  those  who 
are  perpetually  occupied  with  the  subject  and  accustomed  to  live  a 
life  of  extreme  and  feverish  religious  excitement  ?  If,  as  I  have  con- 
tended, at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  the  Evan- 
gelical party  was  preeminently  the  religious  world,  if  it  comprised  most 
of  those  persons  who  were  most  susceptible  of  religious  emotions  and 
most  eager  for  religious  excitement,  was  it  not  antecedently  probable 
that  some  of  its  members  would  be  drawn  to  a  new,  even  though  it 
were  a  rival  and  a  hostile  centre  of  religious  attraction  ?  The  Evange- 
lical converts  to  Tractarianism  were  chiefly  converts  in  extreme  youth. 
Springing  from  Evangelical  families,  and  with  their  religious  emotions 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  the  education  of  their  childhood,  they 
went  up  when  still  on  the  verge  of  manhood  to  a  University  where 
they  found  a  wholly  different  religious  teaching  prevailing.  Is  there 
anything  so  very  significant  or  mysterious  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  should  have  embraced  the  new  views,  and  that  the  intensity 
of  religious  emotion  which  their  early  education  had  awakened 
should  have  carried  some  of  them  further  than  their  neighbours  ? 
The  autobiography  of  Cardinal  Newman  appears  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
most  significant  disclosure  of '  the  close  spiritual  associations  between 
Evangelical  doctrine  and  feeling  and  the  foundations  of  his  religious 
life.'  It  appears  that  this  illustrious  writer  in  early  childhood 
showed  a  strong  natural  leaning  towards  Catholicism ;  that  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-one  he,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  religious  boys  of  his  time, 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  books  of  Evangelical  theo- 
logy, that  he  then  passed  into  wholly  different  schools,  and  that 
probably  the  most  powerful  determining  influence  of  his  later  con- 
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victions  was  his  persuasion  that  since  '  actually  and  historically '  '  the 
tendency  of  reason  is  towards  a  simple  unbelief  in  matters  of  religion,' 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  organised  and  inspired 
Church  sufficiently  powerful  to  impose  bounds  and  trammels  upon  its 
exercise.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  transient  phase  of  Evan- 
gelicanism  through  which  Dr.  Newman  passed,  though  it  greatly  in- 
tensified his  religious  feelings  and  helped  to  make  him  unworldly  and 
devout,  contributed  less  than  almost  any  other  to  his  intellectual  and 
doctrinal  conclusions.  Surely  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  all  this  based 
his  judgments  or  his  suggestions  on  a  very  narrow  induction,  and  has 
enormously  exaggerated  the  significance  of  these  changes  as  indicating 
religious  affinities.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  doctrinal  divergence 
or  deficiency,  violent  reactions  appeared  in  many  Evangelical  circles 
against  the  coarse,  exaggerated,  and  emotional  rhetoric,  the  habitual 
narrowness  of  judgment,  the  tone  of  morbid  and  feverish  sentiment, 
the  depreciation  of  human  learning,  and  the  strict  and  at  the  same 
time  rather  childish  rules  of  conduct  that  were  so  common  within 
them.  Besides  this,  the  strong  religious  excitement  which  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  had  generated  in  the  community  naturally  flowed 
out  in  many  directions.  Different  types  of  mind  and  character  ne- 
cessarily gravitate  towards  different  opinions  ;  and  early  associations,  if 
they  attract  most  minds,  have  a  repellent  influence  on  not  a  few. 
Tory  parents  often  produce  Radical  children,  and  Eadical  parents 
Tory  ones.  An  excessive  austerity  in  early  education  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  rebound  into  vice.  This  is  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  from  which  Evangelicanism,  like  all  other  schools,  has  suffered. 
Perhaps  it  has  suffered  more  than  most,  for  its  teaching  contains  very 
much  that  is  repulsive  to  a  clear  and  powerful  intellect  and  to  a 
buoyant  and  a  healthy  character. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  greatly  to  weaken,  if  they  do 
not  absolutely  destroy,  the  presumptions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desires 
to  establish.  Of  all  the  branches  of  the  English  Church  that  in 
Ireland  has  long  been  incomparably  the  most  Evangelical ;  it  is, 
therefore,  in  Ireland,  if  anywhere,  that  the  natural  affinities  and 
tendencies  of  the  school  should  be  most  fully  displayed,  but  Ireland 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  most  free  from  Tractarianism  and 
from  secessions  to  Rome.  In  the  English  Church  it  was  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  that  the  Evangelical  teaching  struck  the 
deepest  roots,  but  these  classes  were  for  many  years  scarcely  per- 
ceptibly touched  by  Tractarianism,  and  they  have  only  produced  a 
small  fraction  of  the  conversions.  It  is  said  that  the  modern  form  of 
High  Churchmanship  known  as  Ritualism  has  at  last  seriously  affected 
them,  but  to  account  for  its  success  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  any  hidden  affinities  of  doctrine.  A  musical  and 
pictorial  service,  which  in  some  degree  relieves  the  weary  monotony 
of  the  English  Sunday,  the  creation  of  ecclesiastical  and  semi- 
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monastic  organisations,  which  give  a  large  scope  to  philanthropic  and 
religious  activity,  and  the  greater  zeal  which  is  usually  found  among 
a  young  clergy  leading  a  new  movement  in  revolt  against  authority, 
are  probably  the  chief  causes  of  its  progress. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  me  substantially  correct.  It  is,  I  conceive, 
an  undoubted  truth  that  the  real  secret  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
is  that  it  represented  certain  principles  which,  at  least  within  certain 
limits,  had  a  clear  and  legitimate  place  in  the  English  Church, 
which  the  Evangelical  teachers  did  not  recognise,  and  which  in  my 
view  they  could  not  consistently  with  their  principles  have  recognised. 
Whatever  spiritual  powers  it  may  possess,  the  Anglican  Church,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  founded  or  reorganised  it  at  the  Eeformation,  was 
a  national — that  is  to  say,  a  representative — Church,  intended  as  far 
as  possible  to  include  the  different  forms  of  religious  thought  existing 
in  the  nation  at  a  time  when  one  section  was  nearly  Catholic  while 
another  was  frankly  Puritan.  Both  parties  have  their  standing-points 
in  its  formularies,  its  theology,  and  its  historical  traditions.  There 
are  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  will  always  be  a  difficulty  to  an 
Evangelical,  and  others  which  are  at  least  equally  so  to  a  Trac- 
tarian. In  times  of  religious  indifference,  like  that  which  prevailed 
during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  the  fundamental  antagonism 
may  pass  out  of  sight,  but  with  a  strong  revival  of  the  religious 
sentiment  it  acquires  a  new  vividness,  and  a  strenuous  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  one  party  will  naturally  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  other.  The  Evangelical  movement  broke  the  apathy  which 
had  long  reigned  over  the  English  Church,  and  developed  its  Puritan 
side  to  great  perfection,  and  in  both  of  these  ways  it  contributed  to 
evoke  the  activity  of  its  rival. 

There  is  in  this  respect  a  striking  analogy  between  the  English 
Church  and  State.  Each  of  the  great  rival  parties  has  its  legitimate 
and  natural  place  in  English  politics.  Each  may  be  said  to  be  the 
special  representative  of  certain  portions  of  English  institutions,  of 
certain  elements  in  English  life,  of  certain  tendencies  in  the  English 
mind,  of  certain  traditions  in  English  history.  Sometimes,  as  under 
Walpole  in  the  last  century  and  under  Lord  Palmerston  in  our  own 
day,  a  neutral  policy  is  so  successfully  maintained  that  the  differences 
almost  disappear.  But  when  the  distinctive  views  of  one  party  are 
strongly  affirmed,  those  of  its  opponents  will  naturally  be  called  into 
a  new  activity.  Most  persons  would  attribute  the  present  Tory  ascen- 
dency in  England  in  a  large  degree  to  the  highly  accentuated 
Liberalism  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  perhaps  hardly  '  escape  a  trenchant  and  prior  responsi- 
bility, once  removed,'  for  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  be,  if  not  the  cause,  at  least  '  the  cause  of  the 
cause '  of  much  that  he  condemns.  In  the  same  sense,  but  I  think 
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in  no  other,  the  Anglican  secessions  to  Rome  may  be  justly  attributed 
to  the  Evangelical  leaders. 

But  surely  it  needs  little  argument  to  show  that  Evangelicanism 
in  itself  has  no  natural  tendency  either  to  Tractarianism  or  to  Rome. 
The  strong  current  which  during  the  last  forty  years  has  carried 
so  much  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  mind  in  these  directions  is  a 
phenomenon  which  is  purely  British  and  purely  Anglican.  ]STo  such 
tendency  exists  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  in  the  Nonconformist 
bodies,  or  in  Continental  or  in  American  Protestantism,  though  in  most 
of  these  Churches  Evangelical  principles  have  had  an  undisputed 
ascendency.  Great  changes  have  no  doubt  passed  over  some  of  them. 
They  have  experienced  many  variations  of  religious  temperature. 
The  higher  intellect  of  the  age  and  the  new  light  which  has  in  this 
century  been  thrown  upon  the  development  of  religious  belief, 
upon  the  government  and  constitution  of  our  globe,  and  upon  the 
nature  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  acted  in  many  dif- 
ferent degrees  upon  their  spirit  and  their  creed.  Here  and  there  a 
few  stray  minds  from  among  them  have  no  doubt  wandered  to  Catho- 
licism, but  in  none  of  them  has  it  ever  appeared  even  a  possible  con- 
tingency that  a  considerable  body  of  their  religious  teachers  should 
become  believers  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  in  the  supernatural 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  creed. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Evangelical  theory  of  religion  is  in  its  deepest 
essence  fundamentally  and  generically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Tracba- 
rian.  Like  Puritanism,  which  in  its  main  features  it  reproduces,  it 
is  beyond  all  things  pre-eminently  and  emphatically  unsacerdotal. 
Holding  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  Christian  to  rise  into  direct 
contact  with  his  Saviour,  that  by  this  contact,  and  by  this  alone,  his 
salvation  is  secured,  and  that  an  influx  of  Divine  grace  and  light 
streams  directly  from  the  Creator  into  the  believer's  soul  and  illu- 
minates the  inspired  page,  it  regards  all  ecclesiastical  organisations 
and  orders  as  the  mere  accidents  of  religion,  and  makes  it  its  first 
object  to  remove  every  interposing  veil  between  the  individual  and 
his  Maker.  The  '  individualism '  which  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  its 
'  besetting  weakness '  grows  out  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  enables 
the  devout  Evangelical  to  feel  and  realise  beyond  all  other  men  that 
human  forms  and  rites  and  institutions  and  connections  fade  into 
insignificance  before  the  one  great  question  of  the  personal  relation 
of  the  soul  to  its  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  weaknesses 
which  have  made  the  Evangelical  system  incredible  to  so  many 
minds,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  denied  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  spirit  of  sacerdotalism,  and 
that  it  has  at  the  same  time  shown  itself  capable  of  satisfying  amply 
the  spiritual  cravings  and  profoundly  influencing  the  character  and 
the  conduct  of  great  multitudes  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Tractarian  system  is  wholly  different.     Whatever  may  be 
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thought  of  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  by  which  so  many  of  its 
leaders  have  passed  into  the  Roman  Church,  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied  that  it  has  a  close  and  manifest  affinity  to  that  Church,  and  that 
it  places  the  Church  of  England  in  a  position  of  intimate  connection 
•with  it.  Tractarianism  is  essentially  sacerdotal.  Every  portion  of  it 
tends  to  aggrandise  the  authority  of  a  particular  order  of  men.  At 
every  turn  in  its  scheme  of  religion,  human  agency,  ecclesiastical 
conditions,  external  rites,  are  thrust  into  the  foreground.  It  holds, 
with  the  Latin  Church,  that  Christianity  is  an  organised  and 
visible  body,  which  can  only  subsist  under  particular  ecclesiastical  con- 
ditions, which  is  the  authoritative  religious  teacher  of  mankind,  and 
which,  by  means  of  particular  rites  and  a  particular  order  of  men, 
transmits  in  a  continuous  stream  certain  essential  spiritual  graces, 
that  can  only  be  communicated  by  itself.  The  Tractarian  maintains 
that  his  own  Church  is  a  real,  legitimate,  and  pure  branch  of  this  great 
organism ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  Latin  Church,  though  less 
pure,  is  also  a  branch,  and  the  largest  and  the  most  important.  He 
asserts  that  an  intimate  spiritual  communion  subsists  between  that 
Church  and  his  own,  which  does  not  subsist  between  Anglicanism  and 
any  non-episcopal  Protestant  body.  He  believes  that  a  breach  of  the 
ecclesiastical  unity  is  the  sin  of  schism,  cutting  off  the  guilty  body  from 
the  appointed  channels  of  Divine  Grace;  and  he  attributes  to  ecclesias- 
tical rites  such  a  transcendent  power  that  a  ceremony  performed  under 
proper  ecclesiastical  conditions  over  an  unconscious  infant  makes  all  the 
difference  between  its  salvation  and  its  damnation.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  opinions  establish  a  strong  presumption  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  they  lead  those  who  hold  them  many  steps  on  the  path 
to  Rome.  The  Tractarian  indeed  maintains,  by  a  train  of  reasoning 
which  is  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  a  tenable  position 
as  a  member  of  a  Church  which  is  not  Protestant  while  it  is  not 
Roman,  and  which  is  one  of  the  purest  though  one  of  the  smallest 
branches  of  the  great  Catholic  organism.  But  his  position  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  without  difficulties,  and  he  is  met  at  every  step 
by  embarrassing  questions.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  ecclesiastical 
unity,  which  he  deems  so  essential,  was  not  broken  in  the  total 
change  of  relation  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Catholic 
Christendom  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation  ?  Can  the  English 
Church,  as  it  existed  under  Elizabeth,  be  esteemed  truly  identical  with 
the  English  Church  under  Henry  the  Seventh,  though  in  the  interval 
between  these  reigns  it  had  repudiated  a  great  part  of  what  was  once 
believed  to  be  vitally  necessary  in  its  theology,  and  by  severing  itself 
from  the  Papacy  had  discarded  that  monarchical  principle  which 
was  once  thought  the  very  keystone  of  its  organisation  ?  Can  the 
theory  of  a  communion  between  the  Latin  and  Anglican  Churches 
which  does  not  subsist  between  Anglicanism  and  the  despised 
Protestant  bodies  be  really  maintained,  though  the  larger  body 
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scornfully  repudiates  it,  though  the  articles,  the  homilies,  and  the 
early  theology  of  the  English  Church  breathe  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  Papacy,  though  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs 
has  attested  the  gravity  of  the  separation  ?  Is  the  notion  of  a 
teaching,  authoritative,  and  inspired  Church  which  does  not  profess 
to  be  infallible  a  tenable  one  ?  Can  such  a  position  be  claimed  with 
any  plausibility  for  a  Church  which  owes  its  present  form  chiefly  to 
the  sagacity  of  lay  statesmen,  for  a  Church  in  which  the  supreme 
denning  tribunal  on  questions  of  disputed  orthodoxy  is  a  secular 
law  court,  for  a  Church  the  great  majority  of  whose  members  are 
frankly  Protestant,  while  the  sacerdotal  minority  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  religious  bodies  by  their  systematic  defiance  both  of 
civil  law  and  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  ?  These  are  questions  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Tractarian  system.  They  are  among 
the  few  questions  in  answering  which  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning, 
Evangelical  Protestants  all  over  the  world,  and  free  thinkers  who 
look  upon  the  contest  from  without  are,  I  believe,  substantially 
agreed. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 
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THE  '  WAGES  FUND! 


WHEN  Professor  Cairnes — between  whom  and  myself,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  a  close  intimacy  subsisted — was  engaged  upon  his 
new  exposition  of  '  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy,' 
he  one  day  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  been  compelled  to  take 
up  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Mr.  Mill  and  me  in  respect 
to  the  Wages  Fund.  I  replied  that  when  his  new  book  appeared  I 
would  not  fail  to  read  it  carefully,  and  that  I  would  then  either 
publicly  answer  the  portions  directed  against  us,  or  publicly  ac- 
knowledge my  inability  to  answer  them.  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
circumstances  prevented  me  from  redeeming  this  pledge  while  my 
friend  was  still  living,  and  I  regret  it  the  more  because  I  am  thereby 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  which  I  might  otherwise  have  had  of 
convincing  him  that,  on  the  point  specially  referred  to,  there  was 
little  or  no  real  difference  between  us.  On  some  other  points,  indeed, 
scarcely  less  vital,  connected  with  the  remuneration  of  labour,  our 
views,  as  will  presently  appear,  do  differ  very  materially  ;  but  upon 
these  it  is  rather  I  who  dissent  from  him,  than  he  who  dissented  from 
me,  for  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  have  never  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  express  in  print  any  opinion  regarding  them,  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

I  begin  by  offering  an  epitome  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Cairnes's 
general  theory  which  exhibits  his  conception  of  the  wages  fund, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  furnish  no  pretext  for  suspicion  that  I  am 
doing  this  the  less  faithfully  because,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  sub- 
stitute words  of  my  own  for  his.  His  expressions  shall  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  wherever  deviation  from  them  might  involve  the  possi- 
bility of  his  meaning  being  mistaken. 

The  object  of  his  inquiry  is  to  discover  '  the  causes  determining 
the  general  or  average  rate  of  wages.'  As  to  the  strongly  marked 
differences  in  relative  rates — as  to  the  distribution  among  various 
classes  of  labourers  of  the  total  amount  applied  to  their  remuneration 
in  proportions  bearing  no  relation  to  the  numbers  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  each  class,  and  to  the  consequent  differences  of  rate  observable 
in  different  employments,  Cairnes  had  already  shown  that  these  are 
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due  to  the  division  of  the  whole  body  of  labourers  into  numerous 
non-competing  groups,  but  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  had  thereby 
thrown  no  light  upon  the  causes  which  decide  what  the  total  re- 
muneration of  labour  shall  be.  Neither  to  the  inquiry  what  these 
causes  are,  would  there,  as  he  intimates,  be  any  approach  to  an 
answer  in  saying  that  the  total  depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand 
for  labour.  In  the  case  of  commodities,  indeed,  the  total  amount 
applied  to  their  purchase  may,  allowably  if  not  with  strict  accuracy, 
be  said  to  depend  upon  supply  and  demand.  Whatever  be  the 
demand  for  any  commodity  at  a  price  not  below  the  normal  value 
thereof,  that  is  to  say,  not  below  the  cost  of  production  plus  profit 
at  the  current  rate  on  the  cost,  supply  invariably  tends  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  demand,  because,  if  supply  be  unequal  to  demand,  the 
price  will  rise,  and  the  rate  of  profit,  rising  simultaneously,  will 
attract  more  capital  to  production,  while,  if  supply  exceed  demand, 
the  price  will  fall,  and  profits,  likewise  falling  below  the  current  rate, 
will  cause  capital  to  be  transferred  from  production  of  the  commodity 
in  question  to  other  employments  in  which  the  current  rate  of  profit 
has  been  retained.  Whatever,  therefore,  during  any  somewhat 
lengthened  period,  be  the  demand  for  a  commodity  at  a  price  corre- 
sponding with  its  normal  value,  the  total  amount  represented  by  that 
demand  will  be  the  total  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  commodity. 
But,  in  respect  to  the  point  under  consideration,  there  is  no  analogy 
between  commodities  and  labour.  Production  of  commodities,  being 
an  onerous  operation,  is  undertaken  only  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
muneration sufficient  to  compensate  the  trouble  it  involves,  and  will 
cease  if  that  prospect  be  withdrawn.  But  production  of  labour,  or 
rather  of  those  embodiments  of  labour  termed  labourers,  instead  of 
an  onerous  operation,  is  compliance  with  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  nature,  the  indulgence  of  which  is  its  own  more  than  sufficient 
reward,  insomuch  that  the  raw  material  of  labour  is  often  born  into 
the  world  in  quantities  greatly  in  excess  of  what  there  is  demand  for: 
the  education  and  training  necessary  to  convert  the  raw  material  into 
effective  labourers  being  moreover  bestowed  by  parents  from  motives 
of  natural  affection,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  habit,  with  com- 
paratively little  reference  to  the  extent  of  employment  likely  to  be 
opened  to  the  finished  labourers.  Thus  there  cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  cost  of  production  of  labour  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  and  if 
no  cost  of  production  then  no  normal  value,  nor  consequently  any 
demand  for  labour  at  a  price  corresponding  with  normal  value, 
whereunto  the  supply  of  labour  can  conform.  The  actual  price  of 
labour  at  any  given  time  does  indeed  depend  upon  the  keenness  with 
which  employers,  actuated  by  their  several  estimates  of  supply,  may 
compete  for  labour  ;  yet  still,  even  as  the  supply  of  labour  is  governed 
by  circumstances  very  different  from  those  which  govern  the  supply 
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of  commodities,  so  also  is  the  demand.  In  the  case  of  commodities, 
according  to  Cairnes,  demand  depends  partly  upon  the  desire  for 
their  possession,  partly  on  the  purchasing  power  at  the  command  of 
customers ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  labour,  demand  in  any  given  state 
of  the  national  wealth  depends,  in  his  opinion,  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion of  that  wealth  which  its  possessors  are  disposed  to  convert  into 
capital  by  investing  it  for  the  sake  of  profit  in  productive  industry, 
and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  various  national  industries.  After 
showing  with  his  usual  clearness  that  the  proportion  of  wealth 
employed  as  capital  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  its  owners  are 
influenced  by  the  love  of  profit  and  of  accumulation  rather  than  by 
the  temptations  of  immediate  enjoyment,  and  partly  by  the .  oppor- 
tunities of  profitable  investment  open  to  them,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that,  of  any  given  amount  of  invested  capital,  the  proportion  ex- 
pended upon  labour  must  always  vary  greatly  in  different  employ- 
ments, and  may  vary  sensibly  from  time  to  time  in  one  and  the  same 
employment.  In  almost  all  employments  the  capital  invested  under- 
goes a  threefold  distribution,  part  being  expended  on  buildings,  fixed 
machinery,  or  other  implements,  part  on  raw  material,  and  part  on 
labour ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  last  required  for  the  utilisation  of  a 
given  value  of  implements  and  material  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  being  much  greater,  for  instance,  in 
agriculture  than  in  a  textile  manufacture.  And,  even  though  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  were  always  the  same,  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  procure  it  would  vary  with  every  variation  in  the 
supply,  and  every  consequent  variation  in  the  price  of  labour,  and 
these  variations  would  affect  the  distribution  of  the  entire  capital. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  amount  invested  in  a  certain  employ- 
ment is  10,000?.,  whereof  5,000?.  is  required  to  procure  implements 
and  material,  and  that,  to  utilise  these,  100  labourers  are  needed 
whose  services  cannot  be  procured  for  less  than  50?.  a  head — the 
amount  expended  on  labour  will  then  likewise  be  5,000?.  But  now 
suppose  the  current  rate  of  wages  to  be  40?.  instead  of  50?.  a  head — 
the  same  number  of  labourers  will  then  be  procurable  for  4,000?.,  and 
there  will  remain  1,000?.  available  for  the  purchase  of  more  imple- 
ments and  material,  and  for  the  hire  of  more  labour  in  the  same 
proportions  as  before.  In  the  second  of  these  cases,  although  the 
whole  number  of  labourers  will  be  111  instead  of  100,  the  total  of 
their  hire  will  be  only  4,400?.  instead  of  5,000?.  It  thus  appears 
that,  the  total  of  the  capital  invested  being  given,  the  quantity  ex- 
pended on  labour  will  depend  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
partly  on  the  current  rate  of  wages ;  and,  as  what  is  thus  seen  to  be 
true  of  each  employment  separately  must  be  equally  true  of  all,  it 
follows  that,  in  any  given  condition  of  the  national  wealth,  the  factors 
which  determine  how  much  of  that  wealth  shall  be  expended  on 
labour  are,  first,  the  readiness  of  its  possessors  to  invest  it  as 
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capital ;  secondly,  the  extent  of  the  field  available  for  investment ; 
thirdly,  the  nature  of  the  national  industries  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  rate 
or  rates  of  wages  current.  To  the  amount  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  factors  Cairnes  gives  the  designation  of  '  wages 
fund  ; '  and  the  quotient  resulting  from  division  of  that  fund  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers  among  whom  it  is  divided  is  styled  by 
him  the  general  or  average  rate  of  wages — the  words  general  and 
average  being  here  treated  by  him  as  synonymous. 

In  the  reasoning  thus  summarised  there  is  much  in  which  I  cor- 
dially agree,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  from  which  I  am  compelled 
to  dissent.  Among  minor  objections  to  it  may  be  mentioned  this — 
that  in  order  to  discover  the  average  rate  of  wages  it  will  not  suffice 
to  divide  the  aggregate  wages  by  the  number  of  their  recipients. 
The  many  various  rates  of  wages,  and  the  number  of  labourers  in 
receipt  of  each  rate,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  too,  that  of  a  given  amount  of  invested  capital,  the  pro- 
portion expended  on  labour  will  be  affected  not  only  by  the  actually 
current  price  of  labour  itself,  but  also  by  that  of  the  accessories  of 
labour — implements  and  materials.  If  the  total  of  capital  be  taken 
at  10,000^.,  whereof  5,000£.  is  required  for  the  hire  of  100  la- 
bourers, and  if  implements  and  materials  sufficient  to  keep  those 
labourers  fully  employed  can  be  procured  for  4,000^.,  there  will  re- 
main available  for  further  investment  1,000^.,  whereof  more 
than  half  will  fall  to  the  share  of  labour.  A  fifth  factor,  therefore, 
viz.  that  of  the  market  price  of  implements  and  materials,  must  be 
added  to  the  four  enumerated  by  Cairnes.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of 
notice  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  wages  cannot  fall  in 
one  employment  without  causing  profits  therein  to  rise,  thereby 
attracting  capital  from  other  employments ;  whereupon,  although 
wages  will  again  rise  somewhat  in  that  one  employment,  they  will 
fall  somewhat  in  the  rest,  settling  down  finally  in  all  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  than  before. 

These,  however,  are  trifles.  A  more  serious  defect  on  Cairnes's 
part  is  the  omission  to  explain  how  the  extent  of  the  field  of  invest- 
ment is  determined.  No  doubt,  the  extent  of  the  field  being  given, 
the  aggregate  of  wages  will  be  determined  by  the  action  of  the  other 
factors  specified  above ;  but  what  is  it  that  determines  the  extent  of 
the  field  ?  To  this  question  Cairnes  attempts  no  sort  of  reply,  al- 
though rather  contemptuously  rejecting  the  answer  suggested,  if  not 
formally  tendered,  by  Mr.  Longe,  viz.  demand  for  commodities.  This 
nevertheless  will,  I  think,  prove  on  examination  to  be  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem. 

National  wealth,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
things  at  once  useful  and  exchangeable  in  a  nation's  possession,1  is 

1  I  have  stated  at  some  length,  in  the  Fortniyltily  Review  for  April  1875,  my 
reasons  for  this  definition. 
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distributed  amongst  two  classes  of  persons — those  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not,  more  than  enough  for  the  bare  subsistence  of  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  The  former  class  may,  for  our  present  purpose, 
be  distinguished  as  rich,  the  latter  as  poor,  and  it  is  members  of  the 
former  class  only  who  are  in  a  condition  to  lay  aside  any  portion  of 
their  wealth  with  a  view  to  its  investment  as  capital  by  being  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry.  With  every  individual  capitalist  the 
sole  motive  for  so  investing  part  of  his  substance,  instead  of  con- 
suming the  whole  of  it  on  his  lusts,  is  the  expectation  that  its  pro- 
ducts will  exchange  for  at  least  so  much  more  than  their  cost  of 
production  as  will  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  his 
abstinence  and  trouble.  But  upon  what  does  every  such  expectation 
rest  ?  Surely  on  the  probable  degree  of  eagerness  with  which  the 
products  will  be  sought  for  by  customers — in  other  words,  on  the 
capitalist's  estimate  of  the  demand  for  his  commodities.  Be  the  com- 
modities what  they  may — houses,  shoes,  or  what  not — no  builder 
will  build  more  houses,  no  shoemaker  will  make  more  shoes,  than  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  sell  within  a  reasonable  period  at  prices  that  will 
fully  compensate  him  for  his  pains.  If  he  is  disappointed  in  this 
hope,  he  will  withdraw  part  of  his  capital  from  its  previous  employ- 
ment, and  either  let  it  remain  idle  for  a  season  or  transfer  it  to  some 
other  employment  whose  products  are  at  the  time  in  greater  request. 
The  proportion  of  any  individual's  capital  invested  in  any  employment 
whatever  depends  upon  the  estimated  demand  for  the  products  of 
that  employment :  it  is  that  demand  which  in  any  one  particular 
industry  defines  the  limits  of  the  field  of  investment.  But  what  does 
this  in  each  particular  industry  must  needs  do  it  in  all  industries ; 
in  all,  as  in  each,  the  proportion  actually  invested  of  the  total  avail- 
able for  investment  will  depend  on  the  demand  for  commodities  of 
all  descriptions.  As  of  each  section  of  the  field  of  investmen  t,  so  of 
the  entire  field,  the  limits  will  be  set  by  the  demand  for  commo- 
dities. 

This  being  the  position  which  Mr.  Cairnes  undertakes  to  contro- 
vert, what  has  he  to  urge  against  it  ?  He  very  justly  observes  that 
the  demand  for  products  of  any  particular  kind,  although  determining 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  aggregate  capital  that  will  be  applied 
to  a  particular  kind  of  production,  does  not  determine  the  absolute 
quantity  of  capital  so  applied.  Demand  in  various  degrees  of  inten- 
sity for  houses,  shoes,  and  commodities  of  all  other  sorts '  determines,' 
he  says,  '  the  proportion  in  which  the  total  of  available  capital  shall 
be  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  production,  those  proportions 
adapting  themselves  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  demands  ; '  but 
to  argue  that  demand  for  commodities  will  necessarily  cause  capital 
to  be  applied  to  production  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand  is,  as  he  justly  considers,  equivalent  to  arguing  that '  because 
a  man  distributes  his  income  in  the  proportion  of  his  needs,  therefore 
VOL.  VI.— No.  30.  X 
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the  greater  his  needs,  the  larger  must  be  his  income.'  In  opposition 
to  such  an  imaginary  argument  he  quite  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation  can  possibly  invest  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  than  that  of  which  he  or  it  has  the  disposal.  In- 
contestable, however,  as  are  Mr.  Cairnes's  observations  on  these  points, 
they  are  also  widely  beside  the  question,  which  is  not  what  decides 
how  much  of  a  given  aggregate  of  capital  shall  be  directed  to  some 
one  or  to  each  division  of  the  field  of  production,  but  what  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  the  aggregate  invested  in  the  whole  field.  The 
total  so  invested  cannot  of  course  be  greater  than  the  total  national 
capital,  but  neither  Mr.  Longe  nor  any  one  else  ever  pretended  that 
it  could,  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  submit  that  it  need  not  be  nearly  so 
great.  The  whole  capital  may,  and  generally  does,  exceed  the  quan- 
tity for  which  profitable  employment  can  immediately  be  found,  and 
a  portion  is  then  held  in  reserve,  and  remains  for  a  while  inactive. 
As  to  the  capital,  be  it  the  whole,  or  only  a  part,  which  is  at  any 
time  in  a  state  of  activity,  what  calls  it  into  that  state  is  the  prospect 
of  profitable  employment,  or  the  probability  that  its  products  will  be 
sold  at  a  profit.  And  this  probability  is  but  another  name  for  the 
estimated  demand  for  the  products,  which,  again,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  field  of  investment.  It  is  then  the  demand  for  com- 
modities of  all  sorts  that  defines  the  extent  of  the  whole  field — that 
defines  how  much  of  the  entire  national  capital  shall  be  immediately 
employed,  and  how  much  reserved  for  future  use. 

So  far  Mr.  Longe,  if  I  correctly  interpret  his  language,  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  the  right,  but  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  him  that  the 
demand  for  commodities  determines  not  only  how  much  of  the  ex- 
isting national  capital  shall  within  any  given  time  be  applied  to  pro- 
duction, but  also  how  much  of  the  capital  so  applied  shall  be  expended 
upon  labour.  Mr.  Cairnes  seems  to  me  to  have  finally  disposed  of  this 
latter  notion  by  pointing  out,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that,  whatever 
the  amount  of  capital  in  active  employment,  the  proportion  thereof 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  labour  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  and  with  the  supply  and  actual  market  price  of  labour. 
Still  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  the  less  true  that,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  employment,  and  whatever  the  market  price  of  labour, 
the  expenditure  on  labour  will  be  greater  when  the  total  of  capital 
invested  is  large,  and  less  when  the  same  total  is  small.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  although  the  demand  for  commodities  is  very  far 
from  precisely  determining,  it  does  very  materially  affect,  the  expen- 
diture on  labour  ;  and  Mr.  Longe,  perhaps,  did  not  mean  to  affirm 
more  than  this. 

Even  as  thus  restricted,  however,  the  proposition  would  not  have 
found  favour  with  Mr.  Cairnes,  but  would  have  been  objected  to  by 
him  on  the  same  moral  grounds  on  which  he  assails  it  when  brought 
forward  without  qualification.  With  neither  more  nor  less  of  warrant 
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in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  he  might  have  denounced  it  as  being 
'  among  the  most  popular  of  popular  fallacies,'  and  as  being  like- 
wise c  the  root  of  a  whole  cluster '  of  demoralising  maxims,  such  as 
that  '  the  extravagance  of  the  rich  is  the  gain  of  the  poor,  and  that 
profusion  and  waste  are  for  the  good  of  trade.'  But  a  maxim  may 
quite  possibly  be  demoralising  without  being  false.  That  certain 
actions  are  pleasant  though  wrong  is  not  a  fact  tending  greatly  to 
edification,  yet  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same  ;  and  a  not  unplausible  plea 
may  be  urged  on  behalf  even  of  the  very  maxims  which  Mr.  Cairnes 
singles  out  for  reprobation.  Probably  enough,  a  selfish  spendthrift 
may  be  well  content  to  [salve  his  conscience  by  fancying  that  his 
prodigality  affords  additional  occupation  to  the  poor,  but  to  suppose 
that  this  reflection  wiR  render  him  more  extravagant  and  wasteful, 
to  suppose  that  he  will  be  induced  to  squander  more  upon  himself 
for  the  sake  not  of  pleasing  himself,  but  of  benefiting  others,  is  surely 
to  credit  him  with  a  degree  of  philanthropy  which  he  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  possess.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  wealth 
which  he  has  wasted  by  expending  it  upon  idle  vanities  would,  if 
not  so  wasted,  have  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  not  simply  of 
productive  industry,  but  of  productive  industry  of.  one  peculiar 
kind,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  extravagance  and  profusion  of  the 
rich  may  quite  possibly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — quite  possibly 
for  the  good  of  trade.  If  so,  there  may  even  be  moral  satisfaction  in 
regarding  the  result  as  another  example  of  good  coming  out  of  evil — 
a  satisfaction  undisturbed  by  the  reflection  that  more  evil  will  be  likely 
to  be  done  in  order  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Now  the  outlay  on 
the  illuminations  which  take  place  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday 
does  undoubtedly  transfer  from  the  pockets  of  his  Eoyal  Highness's 
tradesmen  to  those  of  gas  companies  certain  moneys,  whereof  a  portion 
presently  afterwards  passes,  under  the  guise  of  wages,  into  the  hands 
of  labourers  employed  by  the  companies  to  manufacture  gas  for  the 
replenishment  of  their  diminished  stocks.  Undoubtedly  some  good 
is  thereby  done  to  trade  ;  some  gain  is  in  consequence  made  by  the 
poor.  If  the  money  had  not  been  spent  on  illuminations,  what 
would  have  become  of  it  ?  Would  the  use  made  of  it  have  done  more 
good  to  trade,  have  enabled  the  poor  to  make  more  gain  ?  Possibly, 
though  not  at  all  probably,  the  original  owners  might  have  found 
immediate  employment  for  it  in  their  own  businesses  ;  but,  even  so, 
only  part  of  the  money  would  have  been  paid  away  as  wages,  and  not 
necessarily  a  larger  part  than  the  gas  companies  would  similarly  have 
paid  away.  Most  likely,  however,  it  would  consist  of  spare  cash 
which  the  Prince's  tradespeople  could  afford  to  spend  upon  articles,  for 
domestic  or  personal  consumption.  Suppose  it  to  be  so  spent :  th« 
simple  difference  would  then  be  that  the  money,  instead  of  passing 
into  possession  of  gas  producers,  would  be  transferred  to  producers  .of 
other  articles,  who  would  presumably  employ  most  of  it  in  replenishing 
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their  diminished  stocks ;  and,  here  again,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  more  of  the  money  would  be  applied  to  the  direct  hire  of  labour. 
Or  perhaps  the  Prince's  tradespeople,  preferring  to  lay  the  money  by, 
would  deposit  it  with  their  bankers,  in  whose  custody  it  might,  in  a 
season  of  pecuniary  plethora,  lie  idle  for  a  considerable  time,  its 
power  of  employing  labour  remaining  meanwhile  dormant,  and 
labourers  remaining  without  the  wages  they  would  have  earned  if 
the  money  had  been  employed  in  producing  gas  to  replace  what  had 
been  wasted.  And  even  though  the  money  in  deposit  were  forthwith 
issued  in  loans  to  persons  engaged  in  productive  industry,  still,  just  as 
in  all  the  previous  cases,  whether  more  or  less  would  be  expended  upon 
labour  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  industry  engaged  in. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  group  of  industries,  the  selection  of  which  by 
capitalists  may  be  especially  advantageous  to  labourers.  If  capital  be 
employed  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  in  improved  agricultural  pro- 
cesses, in  mining,  whale  fishing,  or  in  any  other  mode  by  which  the 
national  stock  of  materials  is  augmented,  labour  may  obtain  a  two- 
fold benefit,  by  reason  firstly  of  demand  for  it  in  order  to  produce 
fresh  materials,  and  secondly  of  demand  for  it  in  order  to  manu- 
facture those  materials.  But  in  all  industries  other  than  those  of  this 
description,  the  amount  paid  as  wages  depends  upon  the  proportions 
in  which  the  particular  work  to  be  done  requires  that  the  invested 
capital  shall  be  distributed  between  materials,  implements,  and  labour, 
and  the  proportion  assigned  to  labour  will  not  necessarily  be  less 
because  the  commodities  produced  are  available  for  mere  luxury  and 
ostentation  instead  of  being  suitable  for  some  more  rational  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  labour's  share  will  be  much  larger  if  a  given  quantity 
of  flax  be  metamorphosed  into  Brussels  lace,  than  if  it  be  converted 
into  coarse  linen.  In  the  interest  of  labourers  the  essential  point  is 
that  there  be  a  demand  for  the  products  of  labour,  accompanied,  as 
that  demand  must  needs  be,  by  demand  for  labour  itself,  and 
the  former  demand  will  not  be  a  whit  the  less  effective  because  it 
arises  out  of  extravagance  or  waste  rather  than  out  of  rational  con- 
sumption. 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Cairnes  deduces  from  the  reasoning 
which  I  began  by  epitomising  are  three: — 1.  That  the  wages  which 
within  any  given  period  come  into  possession  of  the  whole  labouring 
population  constitute  a  definite  aggregate,  whose  amount  is  cf  course 
identical  with  that  of  the  total  sum  applied  to  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour.  2.  That  on  the  proportion  of  this  aggregate  to  the  whole 
number  of  labourers  depends  the  general  or  average  rate  of  wages. 
3.  That  the  same  aggregate  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  whole 
national  capital,  that  relation  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
various  industries  among  which  the  capital  is  distributed,  and  by  the 
rate  of  wages  actually  current.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  self- 
evident,  needing  no  demonstration,  and  obnoxious  to  no  cavil,  unless 
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indeed  to  this,  that  if  of  the  tripartite  capital  devoted  to  productive 
industry,  the  portion  which  is  expended  upon  labour  can  properly  be 
styled  a  Wages  Fund,  the  two  other  portions  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  termed  Implement  and  Material  Funds.  If  by  'wages 
fund '  be  signified  no  more  than  this,  Mr.  Cairnes  may  be  said  to 
have  rather  created  than  to  have  rehabilitated  it ;  for  while  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  denying,  so  probably  it  may  never  previously  have 
occurred  to  any  one  to  affirm,  the  existence  of  so  obvious  a  reality. 

The  second  proposition  seems,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  require  to 
be  somewhat  differently  worded,  but  in  its  essence  it  likewise  is  self- 
evident.  No  one  who  perceives  its  intention  can  possibly  deny  it, 
and  Mr.  Longe,  who  appears  to  deny  it,  and  who  is  in  consequence 
treated  by  Mr.  Cairnes  with  wholly  unmerited  scorn,  does  so  only  in 
appearance.  That,  intermediate  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
rate  of  wages,  there  must  be  somewhere  an  average  rate,  just  as 
between  the  Koh-i-Nohr  and  a  glass  bead  or  a  farthing  rushlight 
there  must  be  an  average  price  of  commodities,  between  diamonds 
and  dung  an  average  price  of  raw  material,  and  between  an  armour- 
plate  rolling  mill  and  a  gimlet  an  average  price  of  implements,  Mr. 
Longe  would  of  course  at  once  allow,  though  he  probably  thinks,  as 
I  do,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  for  such  averages,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  one  of  them  which  would  not  be  utterly  valueless  when  discovered. 
The  fact  is  that  he  and  Mr.  Cairnes  are  here  at  cross  purposes.  Although 
both  treat  general  and  average  rates  as  synonymous  expressions,  he 
uses  them  in  one  sense  and  Mr.  Cairnes  in  another.  All  that  he 
maintains  is  that,  inasmuch  as  each  particular  employment  has  its 
own  particular  rate  of  wages,  there  cannot  be  one  rate  general  to  all ; 
and  his  assertion  of  the  non-existence  of  such  a  general  rate,  if 
equally  superfluous,  is  also  quite  as  incontestable  as  Mr.  Cairnes's 
affirmation  of  the  existence  of  an  average  rate. 

I  may  here  explain  that  my  observations  thus  far,  although 
strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  are  in  no  degree 
required  for  my  own  personal  vindication.  Mr.  Cairnes  does  indeed, 
in  an  early  part  of  his  exposition,  '  presume  that  Mr.  Thornton  would 
say  something,'  neither  which  nor  the  like  of  which  I  ever  dreamt  of 
saying,  and  then,  adding  that  '  substantially  the  same  language  is 
held  by  Mr.  Longe,'  winds  up  by  remarking  that  '  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Longe  apparently  finds  favour  with  Mr.  Thornton 
also.'  But  I  earnestly  protest  against  being  held  responsible  for  the 
presumptions  or  suppositions  of  any  one  but  myself,  for  any  language 
which  I  have  not  myself  employed,  or  for  any  theory  with  which  I 
have  not  directly  or  indirectly  signified  my  concurrence,  and  I  have 
never  until  now  had  occasion  to  say  one  word  either  for  or  against 
the  first  two  of  Mr.  Cairnes's  propositions.  It  is  not  until  he  reaches 
the  third,  according  to  which  '  the  amount  of  a  nation's  wealth  ex- 
pended on  wages  at  any  given  time  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  its 
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general  capital,'  that  he  has  any  even  apparent  pretext  for  joining 
issue  with  me. 

In  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  difference,  real  or  supposed, 
between  us,  Mr.  Cairnes  extracts  a  passage  from  my  book  On  Labour, 
which  I  also  may  be  permitted  to  transcribe  : — 

If  there  really  were  a  national  fund,  the  whole  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  wages,  that  fund  could  be  no  other  than  the  aggregate 
of  smaller  similar  funds  possessed  by  the  several  individuals  who  composed  the 
employing  portion  of  the  nation.  Does  then  any  individual  employer  possess  any 
such  fund  ?  Is  there  any  specific  portion  of  any  individual's  capital  which  the 
owner  must  necessarily  expend  upon  labour  ?  Of  course,  every  employer  possesses 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  whether  his  own  or  borrowed,  out  of  which  all  his 
expenses  must  be  met,  if  met  at  all.  With  so  much  of  this  amount  as  remains  after 
deduction  of  what  he  takes  for  family  and  personal  expenses,  he  carries  on  his 
business — with  one  portion  of  that  balance  providing  or  keeping  in  repair  buildings 
and  machinery,  with  a  second  procuring  materials,  with  a  third  hiring  labour. 
But  is  there  any  law  fixing  the  amount  of  his  domestic  expenditure,  and  thereby 
fixing  likewise  the  balance  available  for  his  industrial  operations  ?  May  he  not 
spend  more  or  less  on  his  family  and  himself  according  to  his  fancy,  in  the  one  case 
having  more,  in  the  other  less,  left  for  the  conduct  of  his  business  ?  And  of  what 
is  left,  does  he  or  can  he  determine  beforehand  how  much  shall  be  laid  out  on 
buildings,  how  much  on  materials,  how  much  on  labour  ?  May  not  his  outlay  on 
repairs  be  unexpectedly  increased  by  fire  or  other  accident  ?  will  not  his  outlay  on 
materials  vary  with  their  dearness  or  cheapness,  or  with  the  varying  demand  for 
the  finished  article?  and  must  not  the  amount  available  for  wages  vary  accord- 
ingly ?  And  even  though  the  latter  amount  were  exactly  ascertained  beforehand, 
even  though  he  did  know  to  a  farthing  how  much  he  would  be  able  to  spend  on 
labour,  would  he  be  bound  so  to  spend  the  utmost  he  could  afford  to  spend  ?  If  he 
could  get  as  much  labour  as  he  wanted  at  a  cheap  rate,  would  he  voluntarily  pay 
.  as  much  for  it  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay  if  it  were  dearer  ?  It  sounds  like 
mockery  or  childishness  to  ask  these  questions,  so  obvious  are  the  only  answers  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  them ;  yet  it  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  directly 
opposite  answers  must  be  given  that  the  wages  fund  can  for  one  moment  stand. 
For  if  in  the  case  of  individual  employers  there  be  no  wages  fund — no  definite  or 
definable  portions  of  their  capitals,  which,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  which, 
they  must  severally  apply  to  the  hiring  of  labour — clearly  there  can  be  no  national 
wages  fund.  And  be  it  observed,  fixity  or  definiteness  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
supposed  wages  fund.  No  one  denies  that  some  amount  or  other  must  within  any 
period  be  disbursed  in  the  form  of  wages.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
amount  be  definite  or  indefinite.  If  indefinite?  it  cannot  of  course  be  divided,  and 
might  as  well  not  exist  for  any  power  it  possesses  of  performing  the  sole  function 
of  a  wages  fund — that,  namely,  of  yielding  a  quotient  that  would  indicate  what  is 
about  to  be  the  average  rate  of  wages. 

From  this  extract  it  may  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  wages- 
fund  theory  which  Mr.  Cairnes  defends  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  I  impugn,  affirming  as  the  latter  does,  not  simply  that  within 
any  given  period  a  definite  amount  is  actually  applied  to  the  payment 
of  labour,  but  also  that  there  is,  previously  to  such  actual  appli- 

2  The  words  italicised  here,  definite  and  indefinite,  have  been  substituted  for  the 
•determinate  '  and  'indeterminate  '  of  the  original  text,  as  I  find  that  Mr.  Cairne 
has  placed  upon  these  latter  a  construction  which  they  were  not  intended  to  bear. 
The  words  '  what  is  about  to  be '  have  also  been  introduced  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  original  more  clear. 
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cation,  a  definite  amount  which,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than 
which,  must,  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by  predetermining  causes 
on  the  wills  and  actions  of  men,  be  necessarily  so  applied.  The 
first  of  these  doctrines  is  in  substance  manifestly  true,  and,  even  if 
false,  it  would  be  at  worst  but  a  harmless  fallacy,  whereas  the  second 
would,  if  true,  be  fraught  with  very  malignant  consequences,  opposing 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  social  progress  in  one  of  the  most  important 
directions.  Now,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  one  principal  question  be- 
tween Mr.  Cairnes  and  myself  is  whether  this  second  doctrine  was  or 
was  not,  at  the  time  at  which  I  wrote,  generally  entertained  by 
economists,  and  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  wages  fund  theory. 

By  Mr.  Mill,  whom  Mr.  Cairnes  pronounces  to  be,  '  if  not  the 
originator  of  the  wages  fund,  certainly  its  most  able  and  effective 
expositor,'  its  principles  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

Supply  and  demand  entirely  govern  the  price  obtained  for  labour.  The  demand 
or  labour  consists  of  the  whole  circulating  capital  of  the  country,  including  what 
is  paid  in  wages  for  unproductive  labour.  The  supply  is  the  whole  labouring 
population.  If  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  what  the  capital  can  at  present  employ, 
wages  must  fall.  If  the  labourers  are  all  employed,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of 
capital  still  unused,  wages  will  rise.  .  .  .  There  is  at  any  given  instant  a  sum  of 
wealth  which  is  unconditionally  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages.  This  sum  is 
not  unalterable,  for  it  is  augmented  by  saving  and  increases  with  the  progress  of 
wealth,  but  it  is  reasoned  upon  as  at  any  given  moment  a  predetermined  amount. 
More  than  that  amount  it  is  assumed  that  the  wage-receiving  class  cannot  possibly 
divide  among  them.  That  amount  and  no  less  they  cannot  but  obtain.  So  that,  the 
sum  divided  being  fixed,  the  wages  of  each  depend  solely  on  the  divisor,  the  number 
of  participants.  In  this  doctrine,  it  is  by  implication  affirmed  that  the  demand  for 
labour  not  only  increases  with  the  cheapness,  but  increases  in  exact  proportion  to 
it,  the  same  aggregate  sum  being  paid  for  labour  whatever  its  price  may  be. 

6  This  series  of  deductions,'  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  '  is  generally  re- 
ceived as  incontrovertible.  They  are  found,  I  presume,  in  every 
systematic  treatise  on  political  economy,  my  own  certainly  included.' 
It  is  this  doctrine,  believed  by  Mr.  Mill  to  have  been  entertained 
by  all  economists  in  common  with  *himself,  that  I  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge, and  Mr.  Mill,  after  carefully  scrutinising  the  arguments 
advanced  by  me  against  it,  avowed  himself  convinced  by  them, 
6  pleading  guilty  to  having,  along  with  the  world  in  general,  accepted 
the  theory  without  the  qualifications  and  limitations  necessary  to 
make  it  admissible.'  Moreover,  although  it  is  also  one  in  regard  to 
which  Mr.  Cairnes  proclaims  antagonism  to  Mr.  Mill  and  myself,  he 
commences  his  attack  upon  us  with  words  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  we  are  all  three  of  one  mind. 

It  must  (he  says)  at  once  be  conceded|that  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Thornton 
understands  the  predetermination  and  limitation  of  the  wages  fund,  his  position  is 
unassailable.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  specific  portion  of  any  individual's  capital 
which  the  owner  must  necessarily  expend  upon  wages.  There  is  no  law  fixing  the 
amount  of  any  man's  domestic  expenditure,  and  thereby  fixing  likewise  the  balance 
available  for  industrial  operations  ;  nor  is  any  man  bound  to  spend  in  the  payment 
of  labour  the  utmost  he  can  afford  to  spend. 
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And  he  goes  on  to  strengthen,  although  fancying  that  he  is 
weakening,  this  concession  by  adding  that  '  if  economic  doctrines  in 
general  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  assigned  '  (by  me)  '  to  the 
wages  fund,  there  is  not  one  within  the  whole  range  of  economic 
science  that  could  endure  ten  minutes'  criticism.'  Proceeding,  how- 
ever, to  illustrate  this  last  remark  by  examples,  Mr.  Cairnes,  to  my 
utter  amazement,  treats  me  as  the  author  of  the  very  absurdity  which 
I  was  foremost  to  expose.  He  assumes  that  it  was  not  my  opponents, 
but  myself,  who  had  contended  for  the  existence  of  '  principles  which 
compel  human  beings  to  the  adoption  of  certain  courses  in  despite 
of  their  own  inclination  and  will ; '  that  it  was  I,  and  not  they,  who 
had  formed  so  '  radically  erroneous  a  conception  of  economic  law ' 
as  to  imagine  that  the  '  determination '  thereby  '  expressed  means 
the  necessary  realisation  of  certain  results  independently  of  the 
human  will.'  '  He  would,'  he  says,  '  have  confidently  asserted,'  not 
simply  « that  no  economist,  but  that  no  reasonable  being,  had  ever 
advanced  the  theory  of  a  wages  fund  in  the  sense '  supposed  by  me, 
'  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Mill  has  accepted  the  reasoning  quoted '  from 
my  book  *  as  a  refutation  of  that  theory.'  The  amazement  which 
this  last  sentence  excited  in  me  must,  I  think,  be  shared  by  every 
reader  whose  memory  reaches  ten  years  back.  The  theory  which 
Mr.  Cairnes  could  scarcely  conceive  to  have  been  advanced  by  any 
other  reasonable  being  than  Mr.  Mill  is  not  obscurely  implied  in  the 
teaching  of  Ricardo,  is  distinctly  enunciated  by  M'Culloch,  is  by 
Professor  Fawcett  ranked  among  '  the  elementary  principles  of 
political  economy,'  and  among  « fixed  and  well-ascertained  laws  as 
certain  in  their  operation  as  those  which  control  physical  nature.' 
It  is,  moreover,  the  stock  argument  with  which  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews,  the  '  leading  journal '  and  its  whole  host  of  fol- 
lowers, politicians  in  Parliament,  and  economic  professors  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, were,  within  a  yet  unexpired  decade,  accustomed  to 
demonstrate,  to  their  own  triumphant  satisfaction,  the  utter  futility 
of  trades-unionism.  Neither  do  I  desire  to  conceal  that  the  same 
theory  was  at  first  accepted  by  myself  as  blindly  as  by  other  people  in 
simple  deference  to  authority,  and  without  previous  scrutiny,  and 
that  what  subsequently  induced  me  to  examine  it  was  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  it  with  the  signal  and  permanent  successes  which 
trades-unionism  was  continually  achieving.  But  why  multiply  testi- 
mony? With  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mill  before  us,  what  need  of 
further  witness  ?  That  '  most  able  and  effective  expositor  of  the 
wages-fund  theory '  surely  must  have  known,  if  any  one  did,  what  was 
meant  by  '  wages  fund,'  and  he  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
I  had  accurately  interpreted  its  meaning.  Yet  there  is  one  other 
witness  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no  other 
than  Mr.  Cairnes  himself,  who,  after  vehemently  denouncing  the 
theory  as  an  absurdity  almost  too  wild  for  any  sane  person  to  enter- 
tain, nevertheless  proceeds  to  reaffirm  it. 
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He  begins  by  recapitulating  a  portion  of  his  previous  reasoning 
with  which,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  I  am  about  to  restate  it, 
I  cordially  agree,  to  the  effect  that  '  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
national  wealth,  the  character  of  Englishmen  being  what  it  is,'  a 
satisfactory  prospect  of  profit  will  determine  '  some  part  of  that 
wealth  to  productive  investment,'  the  quantity  invested  being  distri- 
buted among  the  various  national  industries  in  such  proportions  as 
the  several  investors  may  deem  to  be  best  for  their  interests.  But 
then,  forgetting  another  portion  of  his  previous  argument,  to  which, 
with  some  slight  reservations  indicated  above,  I  likewise  assent,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that '  the  form  of  the  investment ' — in  other  words,  the 
characters  of  the  various  national  industries — '  will  again  determine 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  capital  which  shall  be  paid  as  wages  to 
labourers ' — that  proportion 

not  being  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  capitalists,  supposing  they  desire  to 
obtain  the  largest  practical  return  upon  their  outlay.  To  accomplish  this  (he 
continues),  the  instruments  of  production,  labour,  fixed  capital,  and  raw  material, 
must  be  brought  together  in  certain  proportions — a  condition  which  requires,  the 
supply  of  labour  being  given,  a  distribution  of  the  aggregate  capital  in  certain 
proportions  among  those  instruments.  Supposing  now  capitalists  to  succeed  in 
forcing  down  the  rate  of  wages  below  the  point  at  which,  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  labouring  population,  the  amount  which  the  fulfilment  of  this  con- 
dition would  assign  to  the  payment  of  wages  was  absorbed.  Either  the  capital 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  wages  fund  must  remain  uninvested,  and  therefore 
unproductive,  or,  if  invested,  and  not  invested  in  wages,  it  would  take  the  form  of 
fixed  capital  or  raw  material.  But  by  hypothesis  the  fixed  capital  and  raw 
material  were  already  in  due  proportion  to  the  labour  force,  and  they  would 
consequently  now  be  in  excess  of  it.  A  competition  among  capitalists  for  labour 
would  consequently  ensue,  and  what  could  this  end  in  but  a  restoration  to  the  wages 
fund  of  the  amount  withdrawn  from  it  ?  ...  In  a  word,  my  argument  brings  me 
back  to  the  position  from  which  I  started,  that,  the  aggregate  investment  being 
determined  by  certain  mental  and  physical  conditions,  and  the  national  industries 
being  such  as  they  are,  there  is  but  one  distribution  of  the  capital  invested  which 
is  consistent  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  possessors.  But  distribution 
involves  a  certain  proportion  spent  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  it  is  to  this  result 
that  capitalists,  if  true  to  their  own  interest,  must  conform  their  conduct. 

Here,  while  reiterating  what  no  one  ever  denied — that,  given  the 
amount  of  national  wealth,  the  character  of  its  owners,  the  extent 
of  the  field  of  investment,  and  the  nature  and  profitableness  of  the 
various  industries  among  which  that  field  is  divided,  a  definite 
portion  of  wealth  will  be  applied  to  production — Mr.  Cairnes  is  by 
implication  agreeing  with  Mr.  Mill  and  myself  that,  even  though  all 
other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the  portion  so  applied  must  vary 
with  every  variation  in  the  character  of  the  owners  of  wealth,  becom- 
ing in  such  circumstances  indefinite.  It  is  when  proceeding  to 
intimate  that,  given  the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  productive 
industry,  and  provided  that  the  capitalists  are  intent  on  obtaining  the 
largest  return  upon  their  outlay,  the  same  proportion  must  neces- 
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sarily  in  all  circumstances  be  expended  upon  labour,  that  Mr.  Cairnes 
really  opposes  us.  This,  however,  he  does  in  unmistakable  terms 
when  declaring  that  the  proportion  in  question,  styled  by  him  '  wages 
fund,'  is  so  far  from  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  capitalists, 
that  if,  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour,  some  portion 
of  the  wages  fund  be  temporarily  withdrawn,  the  portion  withdrawn 
must  eventually  be  restored  to  the  fund.  Here  is  a  distinct  restate- 
ment of  the  doctrine  against  which  I  protested,  and  against  which 
Mr.  Mill,  on  reflection,  joined  with  me  in  protesting.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  affirm  more  explicitly  that  *  there  is  at  any  given  instant 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  which  constitutes  a  wages 
fund,  whereof  the  whole,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  whole, 
must  be  expended  upon  labour.' 

Assuredly,  then,  Mr.  Mill  and  I  were  not  fighting  with  our  own 
shadows.  Assuredly  the  creed  which  we  undertook  to  controvert  was 
at  the  time  universally  in  vogue,  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard  if, 
simply  because  we  had  succeeded  so  completely  in  exploding  it  that 
no  trace  of  it  remained,  we  were  to  be  taunted  with  having  assailed 
an  absurdity  which  none  but  ourselves  had  ever  held.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, even  if,  in  consequence  mainly  of  Mr.  Mill's  repudiation,  it 
seemed  for  a  while  extinct,  it  has  since  revived,  and  is  apparently 
little  less  rife  than  ever,  now  that  its  professors  have,  in  virtue  of  the 
passages  just  quoted,  some  pretext  for  claiming  Mr.  Cairnes  as  one  of 
their  number.  Luckily,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that,  when 
writing  those  passages,  Mr.  Cairnes  had  forgotten  what  he  had  a  little 
before  written,  and  was  not  less  at  variance  with  his  own  previous  self 
than  with  those  against  whom  he  was  for  the  moment  arguing.  On  turn- 
ing a  few  pages  back,  the  reader  of  this  paper  will  find  Mr.  Cairnes 
supposing  the  case  of  a  capitalist  starting  with  10,000^.,  whereof  one 
half  enables  him  to  procure  implements  and  raw  materials  enough  to 
give  full  employment  to  100  workmen  whose  wages  at  the  rate  of 
501.  a  head  would  absorb  the  other  half  of  his  capital.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cairnes,  is  a  wages  fund  of  5,OOOL  But  next  the  capitalist 
is  supposed  by  him  to  succeed  in  forcing  down  the  rate  of  wages  from 
501.  to  40£.,  and  to  have  consequently  1 ,0001.  of  capital  still  disposa- 
ble, which  he  proceeds  to  invest  in  the  same  business.  To  this  end 
it  is  necessary  to  distribute  it  among  the  instruments  of  production 
in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  that  is  to  say,  to  lay  out  5501.  on 
additional  implements  and  material,  and  with  the  balance  of  4501.  to 
hire  eleven  more  labourers,  whereupon  the  distribution  of  the  entire 
capital  stands  thus  : — 

Implements  and  material £5,550 

Labour 4,450 


£10,000 
In  this  case,  of  the  1 ,0001.  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  original 
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so-styled  '  fund,'  not  the  whole,  but  less  than  one  half,  is  eventually 
restored  to  the  fund.  And  it  might  similarly  be  shown  that  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  implements  and  of  materials, 
instead  of  in  that  of  labour,  1,000?.  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  implement  and  material  funds,  only  4:501.  would  have  been 
restored  to  these  latter  funds,  the  balance  being  added  to  the  original 
wages  fund  and  raising  its  amount  from  5,0001.  to  5,5501. 

Mr.  Cairnes  had  thus  conclusively  shown  that,  even  with  a  given 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  a  given  industry,  the  proportion  of 
capital  expended  upon  labour  is  not  a  predetermined  and  unalterable 
sum,  but  a  sum  which  may  vary  materially  with  circumstances  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  affirm  more  explicitly  than  he  repeatedly  does 
that  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  investment  of  capital 
are  continually  varying.  That  these  were  his  deliberate  opinions 
is  clear  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  discourse,  and  it  can  have 
been  only  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  that  he  was  able  to  ex- 
press himself  in  an  opposite  sense.  But,  holding  these  senti- 
ments, it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  really  have  agreed  with 
me,  first,  that  in  the  case  of  individual  employers  there  are  no 
definite  or  definable  portions  of  capital  which,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  which,  they  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  hiring  of  labour ; 
and,  secondly,  that  if  there  are  no  such  portions  of  capital  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  neither  can  there  be  any  aggregate  of  such  portions  con- 
stituting a  national  wages  fund,  the  whole  of  which,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  which,  must  necessarily  be  divided  among  the 
entire  body  of  labourers.  Yet  these  two  propositions  compose  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  my  thesis  ;  and  nothing,  I  submit,  need 
be  added  to  show  how  little  ground  Cairnes  had  for  imagining  there 
to  be  any  discordance  between  that  thesis  and  the  matured  results  of 
his  own  reflections. 

Here  then  I  stop,  gladly  closing  a  discussion  on  which  I  very 
reluctantly  entered.  Nothing  indeed  has  been  said  which  Cairnes, 
were  he  still  living,  would  not  have  received  with  the  welcome  with 
which  every  genuine  seeker  after  truth  greets  objections  to  his  own 
prepossessions  ;  but  still  it  has  been  painful  to  me  to  be  obliged  to 
make  to  him  a  reply  to  which  a  rejoinder  is  no  longer  possible.  In 
such  circumstances  my  own  credit,  were  that  alone  at  stake,  should 
cheerfully  be  sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  a  friendship  like  ours.  But 
a  far  more  serious  interest  is  involved,  and  Cairnes  would  have  been 
among  the  last  to  desire  that  any  considerations  should  deter  me  from 
combating  what  I  deem  to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  economic 
fallacies.  It  is,  too,  the  reverse  of  a  disservice  which  I  have  rendered 
to  his  memory,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  adherents  of 
that  mischievous  doctrine  have  no  sufficient  warrant  for  appealing  to 
his  high  authority  in  its  behalf. 

W.  T.  THORNTON. 
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PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
WOMEN'S  EDUCATION. 


FOR  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  been  engaged  in  different  schemes 
for  the  education  of  women,  and  I  am  thus  able  to  give  a  sketch  of 
those  undertakings  with  which  I  have  been  most  closely  connected. 
These  are :  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street ;  the  University  Local 
Examinations ;  Girton  College  ;  the  National  Union  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Women's  Education,  with  its  various  schemes,  including  the 
highly  important  one  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company ;  and, 
finally,  the  Medical  College  for  Women.  To  speak  fully  of  these 
would  be  to  give  a  fair,  though  not  complete,  history  of  the  progress 
in  women's  education  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  so  large  a  subject  might  make  me  hesitate ;  yet  perhaps, 
as  one  who  has  watched  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  I  may  be  able 
in  this  slight  sketch  to  show,  more  clearly  than  it  is  known  to  many, 
something  of  what  has  been  done,  and  of  what  we  still  hope  to  achieve. 
It  was  about  the  year  1846  or  1847  that  the  attention  of  some 
influential  persons  was  directed  to  the  miserable  state  of  girls' 
secondary  education,  and  that  a  first  effort  was  made  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street.  This  was 
the  first  public  institution  opened  for  the  higher  education  of  girls, 
and  its  establishment  was  chiefly  due  to  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  professor  at  King's  College,  London.  He  took 
compassion  on  the  sisters  of  his  boy  pupils,  and  with  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Trench,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  some  other  fellow- 
workers,  elaborated  the  plan  of  Queen's  College.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Trench  on  succeeding  Mr.  Maurice  in  the  year  1854  as  principal : 
'  Queen's  College  must  ever  look  back  with  grateful  affection  on  the 
late  chairman  as  its  parent  and  founder.  For  while  that  goodly  tree 
which  we  now  behold,  may  have  had  many  to  water  and  tend  it,  the 
vital  seed  in  which  it  was  all  wrapped  up,  and  out  of  which  every  part 
of  it  has  unfolded,  was  sown  only  by  him,  even  as  he  nourished  and 
reared  it  during  all  the  first  and  most  critical  years  of  its  existence.' l 

1  '  Mr.  Maurice  was  connected  with  Queen's  College  for  fourteen  years — six 
years  as  professor  and  Principal  from  1848  to  1854  ;  and  eight  again  as  professor 
from  1858  to  1866.  We  need  not  recall  the  painful  memory  of  the  causes  of  this 
severance  from  the  college  in  1854.' 
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The  first  idea  of  the  founders  was  that  governesses  only  were  to  be 
educated  in  this  college  ;  but  that  limited  plan,  by  the  very  necessi- 
ties involved,  soon  gave  place  to  one  including  all  who  could  and 
would  come  to  the  classes.  In  those  days  teaching  was  not  looked 
upon  by  the  world  in  general  as  either  a  pleasant  or,  socially  speaking, 
an  honourable  employment  for  women  ;  and  in  the  Queen's  College 
Eeportfor  the  year  1849  the  folio  wing  sentence  occurs  in  explanation 
of  the  wider  course  to  be  adopted  :  '  The  profession  [of  governess] 
has  been,  and  will  in  all  probability  always  be,  supplied  by  ladies 
driven  into  it  by  family  misfortune.  It  is  impossible  to  provide 
education  for  the  future  governess  except  by  offering  it  to  all  who 
may  become  governesses.' 

For  such  a  purpose  no  endowment  could  be  got,  and  Queen's 
College  was  a  venture  depending  for  its  success  on  the  unselfish  de- 
votion and  energy  of  its  founders.  Good  workers  were  not  wanting. 
The  college  was  modestly  opened  in  a  house  in  Harley  Street  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1848,  and  in  1853  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained,  at 
that  time  the  only  means  of  forming  a  corporation  except  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  This  charter  was  the  first  formal  public  sanction 
given  in  modern  times  to  the  principle  that  the  '  education  of  English 
women  was  not  less  important  or  less  worthy  of  honour  than  that  of 
men.'  Queen's  College  at  the  time  of  receiving  its  charter  had  more 
than  two  hundred  students ;  nearly  one-third  of  these,  however,  were 
in  the  so-called  preparatory  division,  which  was  added  to  the  college 
very  soon  after  its  beginning.  The  age  of  admission  to  the  college 
was  fixed  at  twelve ;  and  pupils  were  taken  into  the  preparatory  class, 
which  was  taught  by  women  and  examined  by  the  professors,  and 
which  has  since  developed  into  a  school  now  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  classes  of  the  college,  free 
evening  classes  were  opened,  for  governesses  only,  in  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  geography,  Latin,  history,  theology,  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  They  were  well  attended  and  much  valued ;  some 
classes  had  as  many  as  seventy  students.  In  the  words  of  Miss 
Buss,  the  well-known  organiser  and  head  mistress  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School :  '  To  young  beginners  they  opened,  as 
it  were,  a  new  life.  The  lectures  were  given  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  the  other  professors  of  the  college.  The  students,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  really  worked  hard,  and  all  the  teachers  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  classes.'  Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
and  deed  of  constitution,  the  governing  body  consisted  of: — 

1.  The  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

2.  The  Council,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  entire  management 
of  all  financial  arrangements. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  professors  of 
the  college,  who  had  the  arrangement   and  control  of  all  matters 
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directly  relating  to  education.  These  held  office  during  life.2  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  has  the  title  of  Principal,  and  the  office  has 
been  held  in  succession  by  Mr.  Maurice,  by  Dr.  Trench,  Dean  Stanley, 
Dr.  Plumptre,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  the  present  Principal. 

A  library  was  started  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  college.  It 
now  contains  more  than  2,200  volumes,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
having  been  given  by  Dr.  Trench.  The  number  of  students  sub- 
scribing last  term  was  128.  Between  the  years  1853  and  1858 
twelve  scholarships  were  founded  at  different  times  ;  the  earliest  by 
the  Queen,  and  four  by  the  professors  jointly.  The  number  of 
students  has  steadily  increased,  and  now  amounts  to  400.  In  the 
early  part  of  1874  some  changes  were  made  in  the  scheme  of  the 
college,  the  most  important  of  which  were — examination  by  inde- 
pendent examiners,  and  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  'com- 
mittee of  education  ; '  till  then  there  had  been  only  a  body  of  lady 
visitors,  whose  influence  was  necessarily  small.  In  1875  it  was 
resolved  that  the  lady  resident  of  the  college  should  assist  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  council. 

Since  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies  has  been  re-elected  president,  the 
council  has  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  college, 
and  four  ladies  have  been  added  to  it.  These  ladies  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  college,  have  been  long  interested 
in  the  education  of  their  sex,  and  are  able  to  give  more  time  than 
the  distinguished  but  much  occupied  men  whom  they  have  replaced. 

Another  change  made  at  this  time  was  that  of  raising  the  age  of 
admission  to  the  college  from  twelve  to  fourteen ;  but  this  not  proving 
adequate  to  secure  well  prepared  students  for  the  classes,  in  January 
1877  a  preparatory  school  was  organised,  through  which  many  of  the 
girls  have  to  pass  before  they  can  enter  the  first  junior  year  of  the 
college  course.  This  school  is  taught  by  women,  and,  in  addition,  a 
lady  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  more  backward  girls. 
The  result  of  both  these  movements  has  been  highly  beneficial. 

Queen's  College  has  never  laid  down  a  fixed  curriculum.  A  very 
wide  field  of  studies  is  opened,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  is  left 
to  the  pupils,  or  their  parents,  in  the  higher  classes,  the  limit  of 
twenty-one  hours  in  the  week  being  fixed  for  the  actual  teaching  that 
any  one  pupil  can  attend.  A  plan,  however,  has  been  passed  by  the 
committee  of  education  for  making  some  subjects  obligatory  in  the 
junior^ years,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  required  at  the  local  examina- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  students  of  the  college  have 
not  gone  up  to  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  any  fair  test  of 
the  teaching  they  have  received ;  but  those  who  have  offered  them- 
selves have  mostly  passed. 

2  It  was  the  first  members  of  this  committee  who  bore  the  expense  of  establishing 
Queen's  College  as  a  separate  institution  from  that  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Society,  and  of  obtaining  the  charter. 
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The  latest  change  in  the  system  of  Queen's  College   has   been 
prompted  by  the  opening  of  London  University  examinations  and 
degrees  to  women.     Henceforward  the  matriculation  examination  of 
the  university  will  be  the  goal  of  the  ordinary  four  years'  course. 
And  as  a  sequel  to  that  course,  and  with  a  view  of  affording  every 
facility  to  the  scholars  for  following  up  the  higher  studies  required 
for  taking  a  degree,  the  council  has  determined  to  establish  a  distinct 
higher  course  of  two  years,  the  lectures  to  have  special  reference  to  the 
examinations  of  the  following  year.     But,  although  arranged  in  great 
measure  for  this  special  purpose,  the  lectures  will  not  be  restricted  to 
those  subjects,  nor  will  they  be  accessible  only  to  students  aiming 
at  the  degree.     Any  women  above  eighteen  will  be  admitted ;  for 
these  lectures,  like  all  similar  advanced  classes  instituted  of  late  years, 
aim — apart  from  any  direct  work  for  examinations — at  prolonging  the 
period  of  girls' education.    Nothing  has  been  felt  more  strongly  by  all 
reformers  than  the  necessity  of  rescuing  those  precious  years  from 
unripe  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  absorption  in  frivolity  on  the 
other.      Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies  in  his  late  address  speaks  of  the  '  dis- 
appointing experience  of  the  college  from  the  first'  in  seeing  its 
pupils  carried  off  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  go  into  society,  or  be 
companions  to  their  parents.     He  speaks  of  the  strength  of  prejudice 
that  hedges  round  such  a  social  habit — '  how  imperious,  how  obstinate, 
how  utterly  contemptuous  of  argument!'     '  What  chiefly  impresses 
my  own  mind,'  continues  Mr.  Davies,  c  is  the  greatly  superior  power 
of  apprehension  and  insight  which  comes  with  advancing  years  and 
enlarged  experience  and  more  cultivated  intellectual  faculties.     A 
girl  who  discontinues  regular  study  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  has  not 
yet  used  her  best  opportunities.     Look  at  the  ordinary  career  of  a 
young  man :  is  it  not  universally  understood  that  his  college  time 
has  a  much  higher  quality  as  a  period  of  study  than  any  part  of  his 
school  time  ?     Experience  shows  that,  even  if  the  female  nature  be 
somewhat  more  early  in  maturing  than  the  male,  the  young  woman 
has,  no  more  than  the  young  man,  reached  her  most  effective  time  for 
regular  study  before  she  is  eighteen.' 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Queen's  College,  because  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  these  latter  years  its  place  in  the  history  of  women's 
education  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Its  value  will  be  better  felt  by  pointing 
to  the  foundation  of  Bedford  College,  probably  stimulated  by  its  ex- 
ample, and  to  the  significant  fact  that  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale  of 
Cheltenham  College,  who  have  stood  for  many  years  pre-eminent  as 
teachers  and  organisers  of  .great  educational  establishments,  and  Miss 
Davies,  of  whose  work  I  shall  speak  presently,  were  wholly  or  in  part 
educated  there,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  received  within  its 
walls  the  impulse  that  made  them,  in  different  directions,  such  earnest 
reformers  of  women's  education. 

But,  however  great  the  service  done  by  a  single  institution,  its 
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influence  was  limited.  Example  is  only  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  its  excellence.  The  neglect,  or  rather  per- 
version, of  girls'  education  throughout  the  country  needed  wider  and 
more  searching  remedies.  Those  who  looked  most  closely  into  it  felt 
that  unless  some  public  test  could  be  applied  to  try  the  teaching  in 
private  schools,  and  expose  it  when  bad,  there  was  no  hope  of  wide 
improvement.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  a  committee  was  formed 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1862  for  obtaining  the  admission  of  girls  to 
the  University  local  examinations.  In  December  1863  an  experi- 
mental examination  was  held  in  London,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Syndicate,  for  conducting  the  Cambridge  local  examinations,  the 
regulations  for  boys  being  strictly  observed.  Forty  senior  and  forty- 
three  junior  girls  were  examined ;  and,  as  only  six  weeks'  notice  could 
be  given,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  six  senior  and  twenty-seven 
junior  girls  were  successful. 

This  experiment  had,  however,  shown  that  there  were  no  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme,  and  the  committee  were 
encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  efforts.  The  honorary  secretary, 
Miss  Emily  Davies,  who  was,  throughout,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
movement,  redoubled  her  exertions,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
memorial,  signed  by  about  a  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  officially 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  educational  work,  and  supported  by 
other  influential  persons,  was  presented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  answer  was  favour- 
able, and  in  1865  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  were  finally 
thrown  open  to  girls,  and  six  local  centres  were  formed. 

The  examination  held  last  December  (1878)  was  the  fifteenth  to 
which  girls  had  been  admitted ;  and  in  those  fifteen  years  the  number 
of  centres  for  girls  has  risen  from  6  to  76,  the  number  of  candidates 
from  126  to  2,379. 

The  example  of  Cambridge  in  admitting  girls  to  the  local  exami- 
nation was  followed  after  a  time  by  Oxford ;  but  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan,  the  girls  not  being  classed  separately,  but  taking  their 
places  with  the  boys  on  the  result  of  the  examination.  Last  year  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ruimber  of  candidates  were  girls.  Both  systems 
—but  this  one,  perhaps,  the  most — afford  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
comparative  intelligence  and  working  power  of  the  boys  and  girls,  a 
point  which  in  a  certain  phase  of  this  movement  assumed  great  im- 
portance. But  unless  something  like  the  same  number  of  girls  as  of 
boys  come  up  for  the  examination,  and  unless  the  methods  of  teaching 
were  fairly  equal,  and  the  practical  purport  of  the  schools  somewhat 
similar,  we  could  not  draw  any  very  accurate  conclusions.  For 
instance,  at  present  girls  are  much  feebler  in  mathematics  and  in 
Latin  than  the  boys,  and  more  forward  in  modern  languages  and  some 
other  subjects;  but  so  long  as  classics  and  mathematics  are  the  central 
subjects  of  boys'  schools,  and  modern  languages  the  point  on  which 
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most  stress  is  laid  in  the  teaching  of  girls,  there  is  no  real  comparison. 
The  true  value  of  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  local  examination  lay 
deeper  than  this  :  it  afforded  the  first  public  test  that  had  ever  been 
applied  to  their  education,  which  before  had  always  been  a  matter  of 
individual  fancy.  Private  instruction  had  been  given  with  more  or 
less  of  honest  intention  and  effort,  but  with  no  distinct  purpose  ;  the 
examinations  gave  direction  to  the  teaching,  and  infused  a  hitherto 
unknown  spirit  of  emulation  into  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
latter  have  been  judged  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  former,  and 
have  been  driven  to  study  better  methods  when  the  old  ones  proved 
deficient.  It  may  be  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  highest 
schools  for  girls,  like  those  for  boys,  will  refuse  to  conform  their 
curriculum  to  the  demands  of  an  outside  examination ;  but,  however 
just  such  a  decision  might  be,  it  cannot  alter  the  fact  of  the  immense 
benefit  that  these  examinations  have  conferred  in  raising  the  standard 
of  instruction  in  schools  generally,  and  in  turning  parents'  minds  to 
the  importance  of  good  instruction  for  their  daughters. 

The  next  reform  in  order  of  time  was  the  effort  to  obtain 
university  education  for  women ;  and  this  movement,  begun  amid 
ridicule  and  difficulties  of  every  kind,  has  nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  achieved  its  object. 

Miss  Emily  Davies,  to  whose  resolute  activity  the  admission  of 
girls  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  was  in  a  great 
measure  due,  showed  equal  determination  in  the  further  endeavour 
to  place  the  highest  education  within  their  reach.  The  foundation 
of  Girton  College  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  then  made.  Opened 
ten  years  ago  with  five  students  only,  it  numbers  at  present  upwards 
of  fifty,  and  in  all  respects  has  flourished  almost  beyond  the  hope  of 
its  founders.  A  small  hired  house  at  Hitchin  was  the  first  site  of 
this  great  experiment;  it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  the 
college  was  moved  to  Girton,  within  an  easy  walk  of  Cambridge. 
The  building,  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  but  on  a  plan  specially 
designed  for  enlargement,  has  twice  been  added  to,  and  still  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  so  as  to  reach  the  limits  of  accom- 
modation.3 Under  these  prosperous  circumstances  the  college  has 
long  been  more  than  self-supporting,  its  only  endowment,  if  it  may 
be  so  calledj  being  the  building  fund  raised  from  time  to  time  among 
friends  of  the  movement,  who  have  also  shown  their  interest  by  the 
gift  of  scholarships. 

Girton  is  in  all  respects  a  college  on  the  old  model.  The  students 
have  their  own  rooms  for  private  reading,  their  class  rooms  for  lectures, 
their  public  dining  hall ;  and,  if  no  grand  old  library  is  theirs,  much 
earnest  enthusiasm  for  study  has  proved  them  worthy  of  richer  oppor- 
tunities than  they  yet  possess.  The  university  did  not,  nor  has  it  yet, 
recognised  in  any  official  sense  the  existence  of  the  women's  college ; 
8  Fifty-eight  will  be  in  residence  next  term. 
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but  the  help  and  favour  of  individual  members  has  never  failed.  The 
teaching  has  been  Cambridge  teaching ;  and  the  Girton  students  have 
yearly  been  examined  from  the  same  papers,  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  the  undergraduates,  both  for  the  previous  examination 
and  for  examination  for  degrees  with  or  without  honours. 

This  course  adopted  by  Girton  of  following  implicitly  the  method 
and  studies  of  the  university  gave  rise  to  considerable  criticism,  and 
in  two  different  directions ;  among  those  who  thought  the  method 
itself  little  worthy  of  imitation  in  days  of  modern  progress,  and  among 
those  who  deprecated  for  women  all  emulation  with  men.  The 
governing  body,  however,  remained  firm.  Their  reasons  for  this 
course  may,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  now  than  they  were  at  first, 
and  the  more  so  by  comparing  it  with  the  different  method  pursued 
at  Newnham  Hall ;  though,  in  adverting  to  the  latter,  I  am  departing 
from  my  rule  of  speaking  only  in  these  pages  of  such  educational 
institutions  as  I  have  been  myself  connected  with. 

Newnham  Hall,  Cambridge,  founded  later  than  Girton,  has  avoided 
the  rigidity  with  which  Girton  has  been  reproached.  Its  object  was 
principally  to  remedy  the  defects  that  prevented  women  from  obtain- 
ing employment,  especially  as  teachers,  or  fitting  themselves  for  higher 
professional  education  as  medical  students.  No  fixed  term  of  resi- 
dence and  no  rigid  course  were  prescribed.  The  students  choose 
their  own  line  of  study,  and  have  generally  passed  in  some  portions 
of  the  Higher  Local  examination,  though  some  have  also  shared  the 
unacknowledged  privileges  of  the  Girton  students,  and  passed  examina- 
tions which,  had  they  been  men,  would  have  placed  them  on  the 
honour  list.  Excellent  work  has  thus  been  done  by  Newnham  Hall, 
as  by  the  London  University  classes  for  women,  and  there  has  been 
ample  room  for  the  two  systems  ;  but  that  adopted  by  Girton  was  so 
adopted  because,  besides  good  practical  work  to  be  done,  it  had  a 
great  fact  to  prove,  and  a  great'  principle  to  vindicate.  The  latter 
was  the  right  of  women  to  the  highest  culture  hitherto  reserved  to 
men — their  right  to  it  as  an  exercise  of  intellectual  freedom,  whether 
or  not  required  by  any  of  the  labour-necessities  which  the  public  is 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  ;  and  the  fact  was  the  capacity  of  women 
to  attain  that  culture.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  course  of  study  laid 
-down  for  women  only,  no  separate  examination  instituted  for  them, 
would  have  met  this  purpose  of  the  founders  of  Girton.  It  could  be 
attained  only  by  following  the  exact  curriculum  of  the  university 
within  the  same  limit  of  time,4  and  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  its  ex- 
amination on  the  same  conditions  as  the  undergraduates.  The  course 
resolved  upon  was  steadily  followed  ;  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  has  succeeded.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  value  attached 

4  In  point  of  fact,  the  Girton  students  have  done  more  in  the  given  time  ;  for  they 
have  generally  entered  almost  or  entirely  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  yet  have  passed 
the  various  examinations  within  the  prescribed  period. 
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to  this  special  education  for  women  in  the  future,  it  has  rendered 
service  in  the  past,  for  it  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  controverted 
fact  of  women's  capacity  for  such  mental  labour  as  young  men  of  the 
same  age  are  expected  to  undertake,  and  maintained  their  claim  to 
share  in  the  higher  culture  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded.    How  much  the  influence  of  Girton  has  actually  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  subsequent   movement  which  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  two  halls  for  women  in  conservative  Oxford,  and  to 
the  most  important  concession  of  all,  the  opening  of  the    London 
University  degrees  to  women,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  earnest  thorough  work  done 
at  the  college,  the  admirable  spirit  and  tone  among  the  students,  and 
the  success  achieved  in  passing  in  successive  years  some  of  the  most 
difficult  examinations,  have  combined  powerfully  with  the  determined 
energy   of   the  medical  students  to    create  that   change  in   public 
opinion  which  made  the  action  of  the  London  University  possible,  and 
which  reduces  to  mere  questions  of  time  any  other  measures  that  may 
yet  be  needed  to  open  a  full  and  free  career  of  employment  to  women 
But  while  Grirton  College  was  assuming  its  rightful  position,  and 
lectures  and  classes  for  ladies  were  springing  up  in  many  directions,  the 
secondary  education  of  girls  remained,  with  the  brilliant  exceptions 
of  a  few  establishments  here  and  there,  in  a  very  low  condition.    The 
whole  subject  had  been  taken  up  only  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  and 
it  was  the  great  merit  of  the  National  Union  for  the  Improvement  of 
Women's  Education,  that  it  undertook  to  survey  the  whole  ground, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  supply  the  links  which  were  wanting,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  what  already  existed.     This  comprehensive 
scheme,  which  was  framed  by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  and  to  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  gave  its  support  in  the  beginning,  was  first  introduced 
to  the  public  at  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
in  1871,  when  a  committee  was   at  once  formed  to  work  out  its 
various  schemes,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Princess  Louise  consented 
to  be  named  President   of  the  society.     The  general  objects  of  the 
union  were  to   stir  up  interest  in  women's  education,  to  work  upon 
public  opinion  in  its  favour  by  meetings  and  publications,  to  collect 
information,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  among  the 
friends  of  the  cause  at  home  and  abroad.     The  special  objects  were 
to  establish  good  and  cheap  schools  for  girls  of  every  class   above 
those  attending   the    elementary    schools,  to  advocate  the  training 
and  registration  of  teachers,  to   provide  means  for  training  female 
teachers,  and  to  promote  higher  education  after  school  age.     All 
these  objects  have  been  systematically  pursued  by  the  union,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  with  success.     I  shall  speak  of  one  only  as  that  with 
which  I  have  been  more  specially  concerned ;  namely,  the  scheme  for 
founding  schools.     Improved  schools  were,  indeed,  the  reform  most 
needed.    Girton  and  all  other  places  of  higher  education  were  partially 
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crippled  in  their  exertions  owing  to  the  want  of  earlier  training. 
The  well-known  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  pointed 
out  strongly  the  evils  to  be  combated — the  general  inaccuracy  and 
want  of  purpose  and  system  in  the  work  they  had  occasion  to  inspect. 
It  was,  therefore,  early  decided,  by  the  committee  of  the  union,  to 
establish  schools  upon  a  system  which  should  contrast  in  all  points 
with  the  old  system — public  day  schools,  in  which  large  numbers 
could  be  assembled,  and  therefore  make  it  possible  to  combine  good 
teaching  with  economy,  and  in  which  all  distinctions  of  class  or 
sect  should  be  absolutely  ignored.  It  was  largely  predicted  that  this 
latter  condition  would  bring  ruin  on  the  undertaking,  and  that 
schools  for  200  or  300  girls  were  impracticable  and  undesirable.  But 
the  event  has  shown  how  entirely  the  plan  met  the  wants  of  the  day  ; 
and  complete  success  has  contradicted  all  the  predictions  of  evil. 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty 
of  providing  funds,  and  for  some  time  the  problem  seemed  insoluble. 
Various  plans  were  proposed  of  subscription,  proprietary  schools,  &c., 
but  finally  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  capital  required  by  means  of 
a  limited  liability  company  with  51.  shares. 

This  scheme  was  brought  before  the  public  at  a  large  meeting 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company  formally  established.  Shares  were  soon 
subscribed  in  sufficient  number  to  make  a  beginning,  and  the  first 
school  of  the  company  was  opened  at  Chelsea,  in  January  1873,  with 
twenty-five  girls.  A  second  school  was  opened  later  in  Ihe  same 
year  at  Notting  Hill ;  and  then  the  promoters  looked  further  for  sup- 
port, and  for  means  of  action  in  the  more  extended  field  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  company  was  intended.  They  determined 
henceforth  to  open  schools  only  where  a  demand  arose  for  them.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  require  that  a  certain  number  of  shares  should 
be  taken  up  in  every  town  or  district  in  which  a  school  was  desired  ; 
thus  they  at  once  tested  the  earnestness  of  the  wish,  and  obtained  a 
certain  sum  towards  preliminary  expenses.  This  plan  succeeded.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain  gifts,  either  large  or  small,  for  the  education 
of  girls  generally  ;  but  little  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  share  con- 
tributions from  parents  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their  own 
girls. 

The  first  school  thus  established  was  at  Croydon  in  1874.  It 
began  with  twenty  pupils  and  now  numbers  171,  arid  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  had  not  small  premises  made  it  necessary 
for  some  time  to  refuse  pupils.  The  following  year  was  one  of  great 
activity  for  the  company  :  five  schools  were  founded,  at  Clapham, 
Hackney,  Bath,  Oxford,  and  Nottingham,  thus  fairly  carrying  the 
work  beyond  the  precincts  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  In 
1876  three  more  schools  were  opened,  at  Brighton,  Grateshead,  and 
St.  John's  Wood.  1877  was  a  year  of  respite  from  the  great  labour 
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and  responsibility  of  new  undertakings ;  but  in  1878  five  schools  were 
again  opened  in  fresh  localities,  at  Dulwich,  Highbury,  Ipswich, 
Maida  Vale,  and  Sheffield ;  and  before  the  close  of  this  present  year 
arrangements  will  be  complete  for  beginning  work  at  York  and  at 
Liverpool.  Thus,  under  this  system  of  raising  local  shares  to  a  certain 
amount  at  first,  fifteen  schools  have  up  to  this  time  been  opened, 
in  addition  to  the  two  originally  established  by  the  company  at 
Chelsea  and  Notting  Hill,  and  the  pupils  number  upwards  of  2,800. 
The  local  shareholders  have  not  only  contributed  money ;  they  have 
also  formed  local  committees  and  have  continued  their  support, 
although  the  direct  control  of  the  schools  and  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  rest  with  the  central  council  alone. 
The  educational  results  of  the  schools  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
satisfactory — taking  into  consideration  how  young  is  the  oldest  of 
them — and  will  improve  yearly.  The  schools  are  periodically  in- 
spected, examinations  are  held  by  the  universities  board,  and  a  good 
number  of  the  pupils  have  passed  with  credit  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations.  And  the  financial  results  are  no  less  satis- 
factory. They  present  the  strange  spectacle  of  perfect  success  in  the 
first  bold  attempt  ever  made  to  found  a  wide  system  of  secondary 
education  without  grant  or  endowment.  This  achievement  fairly 
entitles  the  action  of  the  company  to  the  name  of  a  great  national 
movement.  Last  year  it  found  itself  in  a  position  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
on  its  share?,  a  dividend  that  might  indeed  have  been  considerably 
larger,  but  that  it  was  felt  to  be  the  first  duty  of  such  a  company  to 
spend  liberally  for  every  educational  purpose,  to  produce  the  highest 
efficiency,  rather  than  to  be  governed  by  ordinary  commercial  prin- 
ciples ;  a  view  which,  when  presented  by  the  chairman  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  them. 

n  Thus  a  great  step  has  been  made  towards  improving  the  secondary 
education  of  girls ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  demand  for  teachers, 
created  somewhat  suddenly  by  the  schools,  has  stimulated  the  higher 
education,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  a 
teachers'  training  college — also  an  offshoot  of  the  union — and  to  force 
this  subject  of  training  generally  upon  the  notice  of  the  universities, 
till  Cambridge  has  already  issued  a  scheme  for  examination  and 
certificate,  and  London  is  preparing  to  follow  in  the  same  course. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  with  regard  to  this  movement,  that  its 
influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its  direct  work.  The  scheme  of 
the  company  and  the  method  of  its  schools  have  been  adopted  with 
marked  success  elsewhere.  At  Plymouth,  at  Exeter,  at  Clifton,  at 
Leeds,  and  in  many  other  places,  public  day  schools  for  girls  have  thus 
been  opened,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  through  one  agency  or  another 
every  town  in  England  will  before  long  have  shaken  off  the  reproach 
of  neglecting  female  education. 

Simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  reform  in  the  education  of 
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girls,  the  far  more  arduous  struggle  was  going  on  which  has  finally 
resulted  in  opening  the  medical  profession  to  women.  With  the 
history  of  that  struggle  I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  indeed,  after  the 
able  and  exhaustive  article  by  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  in 
this  Review  in  October  1877,  little  remains  to  be  said.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  it  in  reference  to  the  medical  school  for  women,  the  latest 
educational  undertaking  that  I  became  connected  with.  This  insti- 
tution, founded  in  October  1874,  continued  its  work  quietly  and 
earnestly,  but  amid  great  difficulties  for  want  of  hospital  practice,  pro- 
fessional opposition  to  the  women  students  having  succeeded  in  closing 
all  the  hospitals  against  them.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty  thirty-four 
women  entered  the  school  as  students,  paying  fees  to  the  amount  of 
1,249£.  At  length,  however,  through  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr. 
Stansfeld  and  his  co-workers,  and  the  kind  sympathy  of  Mr.  James 
Hopgood,  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  this  all  but  insuperable  obstacle  was  overcome.  A  satis- 
factory agreement  was  entered  into  for  five  years,  during  which 
clinical  instruction  would  be  provided  for  the  students  in  the  wards 
of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  the  school  authorities,  in  return,  under- 
taking certain  pecuniary  obligations  towards  the  hospital.  This 
agreement  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  October  1877,  and  the 
school  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  promising  activity ;  a  valuable 
museum  has  been  purchased,  a  good  library  is  being  formed,  the 
lectures  are  excellent,  and  the  attendance  at  the  school  is  considerably 
augmented.  Success  has  been  crowned  by  the  admission  of  women 
to  a  qualifying  examination. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  by  the  passing  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Russell  Grurney's  enabling  bill,  to  allow  all  the  nineteen 
British  medical  examining  bodies  to  confer  their  licenses  or  diplomas 
upon  women.  This  Act  happily  soon  bore  fruit,  and  Miss  (now  Dr.) 
Emily  Peckey  applied  to  the  Queen's  University  and  to  the  King's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  for  admission  to  their  examinations 
on  the  ordinary  conditions,  and  both  these  corporations  agreed  to 
grant  her  request.  Since  the  1st  of  June  1877,  seven  ladies  have 
presented  themselves  for  the  diploma  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College,  Ireland ;  all  have  successfully  passed  the  examination,  and 
have  been  admitted  as  duly  qualified  physicians  to  the  Medical 
Register.  The  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  has  been 
placed  on  the  official  list  of  medical  schools  recognised  by  the 
college,  and  its  students  are,  therefore,  now  eligible  for  examina- 
tion there.  The  well-known  action  of  the  London  University  has 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  many  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  medical 
students. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  Miss  Edith  Shove  applied  for  admission 
to  examination  for  the  medical  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  ; 
and  the  senate  (in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  Mr.  Russell 
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Grurney's  Act)  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  admitting  women  on 
ordinary  conditions,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  examination.  The  convocation  of  the  University  of  London, 
however,  protested  against  the  senate  proceeding  under  a  permissive 
Act,  and  also  voted  against  women  being  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tions for  the  medical  degree  before  the  question  of  their  admission  to 
all  the  degrees  of  the  university  had  been  considered.  The  senate 
then  prepared  a  supplementary  charter  which  was  placed  before 
convocation  on  the  15th  of  January  1878.  This  charter  provides 
that  all  the  degrees  of  the  university  shall  be  open  to  women.  Con- 
vocation was  true  to  its  traditions,  and  approved  of  the  charter  by 
241  votes  against  132.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  majority  con- 
sisted of  22  medical  men,  and  219  members  of  other  faculties. 

One  point  assumes  painful  prominence  in  all  these  questions  of 
education  for  women  through  every  grade ;  namely,  that  of  funds.  I 
have  purposely  passed  it  over  in  speaking  of  the  different  institutions 
I  have  had  a  share  in  founding,  though  everywhere  it  has  been  the 
mortifying  obstacle  to  all  endeavours  after  reform  or  progress ;  but  I 
have  thought  that  a  few  words  upon  it  generally  might  have  more 
effect  in  pointing  out  the  strange  state  of  feeling  or  prejudice  which 
occasions  it.  When  money  was  successively  required  for  all  the  under- 
takings I  have  mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  finding  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  objection  to  Queen's  College,  or  Grirton  College,  or  to  secondary 
schools ;  it  arose  from  general  indifference  to  the  whole  subject  of 
women's  education.  Large  sums  were  required  for  boys ;  and,  the  claim 
of  boys  being  admitted,  the  sums  were  always  speedily  forthcoming. 
Very  modest  demands  were  made  in  favour  of  girls  ;  but,  their  claims 
not  being  admitted,  purses  remained  closed,  and  the  funds  that  have 
been  raised  have  been  raised  generally  within  the  same  small  circle  of 
the  earnest  promoters  of  the  cause — among  professional  men  whose 
incomes  generally  ill  bear  taxing,  women  whose  small  command  of 
money  makes  their  contributions  generally  a  question  of  self-denial 
in  other  directions ;  but  of  the  gifts  of  the  wealthy  lavishly  bestowed 
for  other '  philanthropic  purposes,  of  public  funds  so  munificently 
given  to  boys'  education,  girls  receive  little  or  no  share.  Of  late 
liberality  has,  indeed,  shown  itself  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  for 
Grirton  College,  and  for  the  teachers'  training  college,  while  the 
Brewers'  Company  recognised  by  a  splendid  endowment  the  value  of 
Miss  Buss's  great  school.  A  lady  bequeathed  7,000?.  to  the  medical 
school  for  women ;  but  the  public  generally  maintains  its  old  apathy, 
and  reserves  its  thousands  for  the  richly  endowed  education  of  boys. 
Private  individuals  must  be  left  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own, 
to  act  upon  prejudice  rather  than  reason  if  '  it  is  their  nature  to ; '  but 
the  educational  endowments  of  the  country  were  in  many  instances 
designed  for  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  and  at  any  rate  the  wishes  of  the 
6  pious  founders '  have  been  very  liberally  interpreted  in  many  ways  ; 
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but  to  provide  for  girls  from  the  funds  of  the  remodelled  institutions 
has  proved  the  most  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  even  with  the 
strong  desire  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  former  Endowed  Schools 
Commission. 

Even  when  money  was  in  some  instances  promised,  wnether  from 
subscription  or  ancient  endowments,  it  was  more  than  once  diverted 
from  the  purpose  if  needed  to  supplement  the  educational  luxuries 
of  boys'  schools — now  for  a  laboratory,  now  for  a  play-ground ;  and 
what  marks  the  feeling  I  complain  of  is,  that  such  things  provoke 
scarcely  a  remonstrance  ;  those  who  do  this  know  that  public  opinion 
is  with  them  in  the  spoliation  rather  than  in  the  original  promise. 
While  the  importance  of  women's  education  has  ceased  to  be  a 
question  among  men  of  the  best  culture,  society  generally  considers 
it  still  as  a  fancy  exotic,  that  probably  is  not  worth  its  cost ;  and  so 
plans  are  crippled,  reforms  retarded,  and  the  nation  is  still  left  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  the  prejudices  bequeathed  by  ignorant 
generations. 

And  yet  the  question  has  gained  ground ;  this  outline  of  some 
of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years  proves  it  beyond  a  dispute.  It 
shows  reform  in  secondary  education  advancing  day  by  day — the 
grant  of  university  education,  till  now  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
men ;  and  professional  education  in  the  only  direction  hitherto 
earnestly  sought  by  women,  secured  to  them  by  the  opening  of  the 
medical  school.  The  question,  then,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  so  few 
years  ago,  4  Shall  women  be  allowed  to  have  real  and  thorough 
education?'  They  have  it.  Through  difficulties  innumerable  the 
opportunities  have  been  won  for  them,  and  they  have  shown  most 
praiseworthy  zeal  in  using  the  opportunities.  That  the  objectors 
should  be  silenced  is  more  than  we  could  hope;  but  they  have 
shifted  their  ground.  We  seldom  hear  now  quite  the  same  speeches 
that  were  so  common,  even  when  the  National  Union  began  its 
missionary  work.  What  one  lady  characterised  as  '  the  great  button 
and  slipper  argument '  is  seldom  brought  forward ;  and  that  women 
may  legitimately  use  their  time  and  intelligence  on  something  beyond 
the  homely  comforts  of  their  husbands  is  pretty  generally  granted. 
The  bread-winning  necessity,  so  aggravated  by  many  social  causes, 
has  done  much  in  favour  of  education.  It  is  not  the  highest,  not 
the  truest,  argument  for  human  culture,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
unanswerable.  The  latest  and  lowest  objection  that  has  been  brought 
forward  is  the  fear  that  highly  educated  women  will  cease  to  be 
attractive  to  men,  and  even  themselves  no  longer  care  to  please.  We 
might  leave  nature  to  settle  that  question  !  Bub  men  have  been 
heard  to  say  they  thought  a  woman's  first  duty  was  to  soothe  man's 
ruffled  vanity ;  that,  at  least  at  home,  he  might  be  able  to  consider 
himself  the  first  of  men.  Such  people  need  not  fear  the  supply  of 
flatterers  in  either  sex  will  ever  fail ;  but  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that  talent  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  women, 
do  men  wish  us  to  rate  them  so  much  lower  as  to  think  that  cultivated 
minds  and  all  the  varied  charms  that  flow  from  superior  intellect  are 
valueless  in  their  estimation  ?  A  well-balanced  judgment  will  teach 
women  to  make  the  best  of  their  lot  in  life  when  unfortunately  they 
are  unequally  yoked,  and  a  wise  woman  will  conceal  and  correct 
those  faults  a  fool  would  flatter  and  encourage.  To  be  a  help-mate 
to  man  is,  I  believe,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  woman's  happiest 
position ;  but  conventional  inferiority  will  not  insure  that  companion- 
ship which  can  be  relied  on  as  a  help  in  the  various  trials  of 
married  life. 

Lastly,  those  who  do  not  need  to  use  their  own  wits,  however 
much  they  may  have  sharpened  them  in  the  intercourse  of  society, 
occasionally  propound  another  question :  they  ask  if  all  this  edu- 
cation will  make  up  for  the  advantage  of  intercourse  with  culti- 
vated men  and  women.  They  might  be  required  to  tell  us  who  ever 
said  that  it  would  !  I,  for  one,  assert  that  as  regards  certain  mental 
qualities,  and  especially  the  form  they  assume,  it  will  not  do  so,  any 
more  than  the  advantages  of  society  can  make  up  for  lacking  culture. 
But,  granting  the  utmost  in  its  favour,  to  how  few  is  the  privilege  of 
such  intercourse  granted !  while  love  of  knowledge,  the  best  fruit  of 
intellectual  culture,  may  be  enjoyed  by  all ;  and  books  are  open  to 
all  who  have  learned  to  love  them.  As  Cicero  said  in  his  day,  we 
may  say  still :  '  These  studies  nourish  us  in  our  youth,  delight  our 
old  age.  They  adorn  us  in  prosperity,  they  afford  us  a  refuge  and 
consolation  in  adversity.  They  delight  us  at  home,  and  hinder  us 
not  abroad.  They  watch  with  us  through  the  night,  go  with  us  on 
our  travels,  and  abide  with  us  in  the  country.'  And  I  may  add,  they 
are  friends  that  rebuke  in  so  gentle  yet  forcible  a  manner  that  where 
they  show  us  our  faults  we  cannot  upbraid  them  ;  for  it  is  ourselves 
who  are  our  own  accusers,  and  we  do  but  recognise  our  likeness  as  in 
a  glass.  Knowledge  has  been  loved  without  demanding  any  menial 
service  of  her  in  return,  and  such  love  has  solaced  the  lives  of 
numberless  men  in  all  generations.  How  can  we  doubt  that  the 
same  love  will  solace  and  uplift  the  often  solitary,  often  careworn, 
lives  of  many  women  ? 

H.  M.  STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY. 
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AN  IRISH  IGNIS  FATUUS. 

IF  a  statesman  who  had  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary scene  ten  years  ago  and  had  remained  ever  since  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  happening  in  the  political  world  were  now  to  return 
to  Westminster,  he  would  be  as  liable  to  startling  surprises  as  Kip 
van  Winkle  after  his  reawakening.  When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Church  Act  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  principle  of '  concurrent  endowment '  had 
been  finally  condemned  by  the  nation,  and  that  the  new  settlement 
of  Ireland  was  to  be  established  upon  the  rival  system  of  f  levelling 
down.'  The  Anglican  Establishment  was  doomed,  and  it  was  plain 
to  all  men  that  the  predominance  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  Ireland  must  follow.  Universities 
and  endowed  schools  were  to  throw  open  their  advantages  to  all 
competitors ;  no  new  institutions  connected  with  any  particular  creed 
were  to  be  founded  or  patronised  by  the  State.  The  application  of 
the  Irish  Church  surplus  in  which  both  parties  agreed,  and  which 
Mr.  G-ladstone  supposed  would  be  '  final,'  was  adopted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  'concurrent  endowment,'  or  anything  approaching  to  it, 
had  become  impossible.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Church  Bill,  explicitly  declared  that  one  of  the 
conditions  limiting  any  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  residue  ('  written, 
I  may  say,  in  letters  of  fire ')  was  that  it  should  be  absolutely  dissociated 
from  the  teaching  of  religion  in  any  way.  'It  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  avoid,'  he  said,  '  any  scheme  which  would  lead  us  back 
into  all  the  embarrassments  from  which  we  are  now  at  length 
vigorously  struggling  to  free  ourselves,'  and  he  rejected  various  pro- 
posals that  had  been  made  for  applying  the  money  to  educational 
uses,  on  the  ground  that  they  '  might  launch  us  into  the  controversies 
connected  with  the  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland.'  The 
Conservative  party  had  acquiesced  in  these  arrangements,  and  it 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  course  of  public  policy 
in  this  regard  would  be  reversed,  however  its  details  might  subse- 
quently be  modified. 

But  our  political  Rip  van  Winkle,  coming  back  to  Parliament 
after  ten  years'  absence,  would  hear,  alike  from  Ministerial  and  Oppo- 
sition benches,  language  which  would  remind  him  forcibly  of  the  days 
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when  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord  Mayo  were  negotiating  with  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  Anglican  Establishment 
was  still  unshaken.  He  would  remember  how  Lord  Mayo's  policy 
failed  and  why,  and  he  would  marvel  what  could  have  happened 
since  1869  to  bring  back  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative  politicians 
to  projects  of  '  concurrent  endowment.'  For  it  would  hardly  enter 
into  his  mind  to  imagine  that  tthe  proposal  for  giving  State  aid  to 
Roman  Catholic  colleges,  upon  which  the  recent  speeches  of  Lord 
Kimberley  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
turned,  had  reference  to  a  policy  of  securing  by  public  endowment 
the  exclusive  privileges  in  education  of  a  single  sect.  He  would 
conjecture,  reasonably  enough,  that,  soon  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  Dis- 
establishment Act  had  been  passed,  Parliament  and  the  country,  had 
repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and,  though  unable  to  undo  it,  had 
endeavoured  to  make  compensation  for  it  by  strengthening  in  other 
respects  the  position  of  Irish  Protestant  denominations,  and  especially 
by  securing  their  educational  monopoly.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
might  well  suppose,  must  have  been  aggrandised  and  placed  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  Presbyterianism, 
Methodism,  and  Unitarianism  must  have  been  conciliated  by  a  share 
of  the  spoil.  The  Roman  Catholic  endowment  discussed  by  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  day  must  be  the  coping-stone  of  a  complete 
structure  of  subsidised  denominationalism,  the  laying  of  which  was 
resisted  only  by  intolerant  Protestant  zeal. 

With  how  much  amazement  would  our  belated  visitant  gradually 
unravel  the  real  history  of  the  past  decade !  He  would  learn  that 
'  concurrent  endowment '  of  denominational  teaching  bodies  in  Ire- 
land has  become  impossible — except  in  the  truly  Hibernian  sense  of 
special  endowments  secured  to  one  sect  while  all  others  are  compelled 
to  open  their  examinations  and  rewards  to  every  comer.  The  work  of 
disestablishment  has  been  carried  out  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  region. 
Tests  have  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
to  the  highest  honours  of  which  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
are  now  as  freely  admitted  as  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  Queen's  University  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  remain,  according 
to  their  original  design,  institutions  for  the  '  united  and  unsec- 
tarian  '  education  of  the  Irish  people.  Moreover,  in  the  interval 
the  Liberal  party  have  passed  through  an  experience  resembling  that 
which  in  1868-9  kept  the  Conservatives  aloof  from  '  concurrent  en- 
dowment.' Mr.  Gladstone's  ill-omened  attempt  to  '  settle  the  ques- 
tion '  in  1873  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  were  fixed,  and  that  Parliament  was  as 
determined  not  to  entertain  those  demands  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Mayo  broke  off  his  negotiations  with  the  Irish  prelates.  Nor 
had  the  course  of  political  events  in  England  been  less  remarkable. 
A  great  advance  had  been  made  towards  the  complete  emancipation 
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of  the  universities  ;  the  main  body  of  the  Liberal  party  had  taken  a 
firm  stand  against  the  extension  or  assistance  by  the  State  of  any 
denominational  teaching.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resistance  to  the  thorough 
performance  of  the  work  of  abolishing  ecclesiastical  privilege  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  alienated  strong  Liberal  opinion  from  him  in 
1874,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  of  all  Liberal  projects  there 
is  none  more  likely  to  obtain  the  general  and  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  party  than  one  for  releasing  the  universities  from  what  re- 
mains of  clerical  influence. 

For  all  this,  it  is  found  that,  when  the  Irish  University  question 
is  debated,  prominent  Liberal  statesmen,  Lord  Grranville,  and  Lord 
Kimberley,  and  Mr.  Forster,  are  beginning  to  reason  in  a  fashion 
which,  if  language  has  any  meaning  at  all,  must  land  them  in  a 
position  inconsistent  with  the  convictions  and  tendencies  of  English 
Liberalism.  '  Religious  equality '  may  be,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
warns  us,  an  arid  and  barren  principle,  but  it  has  taken  deep  root  in 
the  Liberal  party,  and  it  cannot  be  torn  up  without  a  perilous  wrench. 

At  the  same  time  the  attitude  of  the  Conservative  party  is  not 
less  singular.  The  Government,  it  seems,  was  disposed  at  the  close 
of  last  year  to  inquire  whether  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  not  be  inclined  to  abate  the  claims  they  had  advanced 
in  1868  and  in  1873.  The  precedent  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  of  last  year  was  supposed  to  lead  them  in  the  direction  of  a 
novel  settlement.  But  the  negotiations,  apparently,  came  to  nothing. 
The  non  possumus  of  the  Church  was  maintained.  When  Lord 
Mayo,  years  ago,  offered  a  Charter  for  a  Roman'  Catholic  University  to 
be  supported  by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  the  prelates  rejected  the  most 
moderate  conditions  he  laid  down  for  the  independence  of  the  lay 
element  and  the  teaching  body ;  he  was  met  with  a  demand  that 
the  lay  element  should  be  wholly  subjected  to  the  clerical,  that  the 
Chancellor  should  be  a  bishop  (in  the  first  instance  Cardinal  Cullen), 
and  that  the  '  episcopal  members  of  the  Senate  should  have  an  abso- 
lute negative  on  the  books  included  in  the  University  programme, 
and  on  the  first  nomination  of  professors,  lecturers,  &c.,  with  the  power 
of  depriving  them  of  their  offices.'  If  these  pretensions  were  not 
abandoned,  the  application  to  the  Irish  University  system  of  the 
principles  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  with  a  scheme  of 
examinations  open  to  all,  and  payment  by  results  subject  to  a  con- 
science clause,  was  obviously  impossible.  But  when  the  Ministry 
declined  to  deal  with  the  question,  the  O'Conor  Don  brought  forward 
a  measure  which  was  ostensibly  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  it 
went  much  further  in  the  way  of  permanently  endowing  denomina- 
tional colleges,  while  it  contained  no  guarantee  in  the  shape  of  a 
conscience  clause.  Its  rejection  by  the  Ministry  was  intelligible  and 
clearly  foreseen.  But  though  in  the  discussion  raised  by  the  O'Conor 
Don's  Bill  not  the  slightest  authoritative  assurance  was  forth- 
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coming  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  would  accept 
that  measure  even  as  a  partial  and  temporary  satisfaction  of  their 
demands,  the  Lord  Chancellor  hastened  to  produce  a  Bill  for  which 
nobody  had  asked,  and  with  which  nobody  was  satisfied. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  English  politics  for  the 
past  five  years  are  at  no  loss  to  explain  these  curious  movements. 
Our  political  Rip  van  Winkle  would  be  puzzled,  because  he  would 
know  nothing  of  the  position  in  the  State  of  an  Irish  party  for  the  aid 
of  which  both  English  parties  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  are 
tempted  to  compete.    The  endeavour  of  Liberal  politicians  is  to  hold 
to  the  letter  of  the  doctrine  of  <  religious  equality '  and  yet  to  give  the 
Home  Rulers,  and  the  power  which  the  Home  Rulers  obey,  sufficient 
grounds  for  hope.     It  is  not  of  much  use  to  denounce  such  tactics  as 
immoral,  but  I  think  far-sighted  Liberals  must  recognise  that  the 
chance  of  gaining  a  majority  by  muttered  half-promises  is  not  worth 
the  danger  as  well  as  the  discredit  of  being  found  out.     As  for  the 
Conservatives,  their  course  was  in  one  aspect  more  difficult,  in  another 
less  so.    They  were  not  bound,  as  the  Liberals  were,  by  any  resolution 
to  resist  denominational  endowment.     They  had  fought  against  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  Universities,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
fight  against   the  removal   of  the   remaining   bulwarks   of  clerical 
influence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     It  is  fair  to  admit  that  the 
Quarterly  Revieiu  is  justified  in  pointing  to  its  past  attitude  as  a 
proof  that  one  section   of  Conservatives    has  always  advocated  the 
subsidising  of  Roman  Catholicism,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
arguments  in  this  direction  have  alternated  curiously  with  appeals  to 
a   fervid   and   intolerant   Protestantism.     But   if  the   Conservative 
Government  was  thus  unpledged  against  denominational  endowment' 
and  at  liberty  to  renew  Lord  Mayo's*  offers,  it  was   hampered  in 
another  way.     The  Opposition  might  talk :  Ministers  must  act.     If 
the  Irish  vote  was  to  be  won  over,  something  must  be  done.     Yet 
anything  that  could  be  done  was  full  of  danger.     At  the  general 
election  it  was  desirable  to  secure  Roman  Catholic  support,  or  at 
least  Roman  Catholic  neutrality,  without  alarming  or  affronting  the 
Orange  feeling  of  Ulster.     It  was  no  less  expedient  not  to  make  the 
bargain  complete  before  the  price  was  paid.     The  result  was  that  the 
Ministry  committed  itself  to  a  transaction  which  for  weakness  and 
immorality  has  rarely  been  surpassed.     The  Lord   Chancellor  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  which   no  one  had  asked,  which  did  not  touch  the 
alleged  grievance  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  which  it  was  notorious 
the  Roman  hierarchy  could  not  and  would  not  accept  even  as  an 
instalment  of  their  demands.     So  far  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was   simply  inexplicable ;    what  followed    deserves  another  epithet. 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  after  Lord  Kimberley 
had  hinted  that  the  official  Liberals  were  disposed  to  make  large 
concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  after  Lord  O'Hagan 
had  explained  what  those  claims  (for  the  present)  are,  Lord  Salisbury 
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lifted  a  corner  of  the  curtain.  We  must  be  content,  he  said,  with 
what  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  call  '  bit-by-bit  reform.'  The  sugges- 
tion is  transparent  enough.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  is  a  little 
step ;  presently  another  might  be  taken,  and  yet  another ;  so  that 
by-and-by  the  Government  might  find  itself  abreast  with  Lord  Emly 
and  his  ecclesiastical  friends.  But  only  the  first  step,  which  is 
harmless,  if  useless,  and  which  pledges  the  Government  to  nothing, 
though  it  may  lead  to  anything,  is  to  be  taken  before  the  general 
election.  When  the  proposed  University  is  constituted,  if  the  Senate 
ask  for  endowment  in  the  shape  of  exhibitions  and  prizes,  no  objection, 
Lord  Cairns  tells  us,  will,  he  is  sure,  be  made  to  granting  so  modest  a 
request.  Further  than  this  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Salisbury  do  not 
go ;  but,  lest  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  should  not  be  hopeful  enough, 
the  Quarterly  Review  is  more  outspoken.  When  an  examining 
University  has  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Queen's  University, 
when  exhibitions  and  prizes  have  been  founded  for  successful  students, 
the  teaching  machinery  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  grant  of  results-fees. 
Meantime  the  Eoman  Catholics  are  exhorted  to  be  patient  and  to 
trust  to  the  Conservative  party.  They  need  look  for  nothing  from 
the  Liberals,  who  are  in  bondage  to  the  Nonconformists ;  in  fact, 
'  Codlin's  the  friend,  not  Short.'  Of  course  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  show  gratitude  for  favours  to  come ;  otherwise,  they  are  warned, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  the  generous  forecast  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.1 

This  method  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  Education  question  has 
advantages  attractive  to  those  minds  that  refuse  to  look  beyond  the 
momentary  gain  of  a  political  skirmish.  But  the  objections  to  its 
employment  are  obvious.  We  may  pass  by  its  morality ;  we  may 
'  waive  the  quantum  of  the  sin  ; '  but  its  impolicy  cannot  be  ignored. 
Gradual  and  unacknowledged  concessions,  carrying  a  powerful  party  for- 
ward without  its  knowledge  and  against  its  will,  are  not  to  be  suddenly 
stopped  by  crying  '  Halt ! '  The  Quarterly  Review  satisfies  its  con- 
science by  affirming  that  beyond  payment  by  results  the  Conservatives 
cannot  and  will  not  go.  But  when  the  principle  has  been  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  demand  for  equality 
in  education,  the  halt  at  payment  by  results  is  arbitrary  and  cannot 
be  maintained. 

If  the  Conservatives  are  to  secure  themselves  against  the  con- 
sequences of  admitting  the  extreme  Roman  Catholic  demand,  they 
must  not  be  content  with  the  Quarterly  Review's 

1  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  [House  of  Commons 
(July  24)  the  second  step  indicated  by  the  Quarterly  Iieric.iv  was  taken.  The 
Government  have  wholly  transformed  the  character  of  the  measure  by  promising  to 
introduce  a  clause  providing  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  University,  according 
to  a  scheme  approved  by  the  new  Senate,  by  the  foundation  of  university  prizes 
and  the  establishment  of  examination  halls,  libraries,  &c.  The  third  step,  the  pay- 
ment of  results-fees,  remains  yet  to  be  taken — after  the  general  election. 
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.  .  .  sincere  private  notion 
That  its  Thus  far  !  will  have  a  great  weight  with  the  ocean. 

The  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  if  they  hope  to  "safeguard  the 
future,  must  repudiate  the  intention  of  solving  by  legislation  an  inso- 
luble problem.  The  Liberal  chiefs  must  be  equally  clear  in  freeing 
themselves  from  the  embarrassing  admissions  which  are  implied  in  the 
confused  and  obscure  speeches  of  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Kimberley, 
and  Mr.  Forster.  Otherwise,  the  future  policy  of  the  country,  not 
in  relation  to  Irish  educational  questions  alone,  but  to  kindred 
matters  in  England  and  Scotland,  will  be  incoherent  and  injurious 
to  good  government.  I  do  not  mean  to  say — far  from  it — that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  improve  Irish  education,  but  I  do  contend  that  recent 
discussions  have  started  from  the  wrong  point,  and  taken  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  motives  of  political  advantage  which,  it  is  clear,  have  induced 
politicians  on  both  sides  to  revive  the  Irish  University  question  are 
not  those  which  can  be  avowed.  Many  statesmen,  probably,  refuse  to 
acknowledge  in  their  own  minds  that  such  motives  influence  them. 
At  any  rate,  in  deference  to  moral  and  intellectual  decency,  some 
process  of  reasoning  has  to  be  set  up,  and  it  is  in  this  that  admissions 
are  made  without  calculating  the  consequences.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Irish  people  have  a  grievance  in  respect  of  university  education, 
and  that  as  the  majority  demand  a  particular  sort  of  remedy,  Parlia- 
ment is  bound  to  grant  their  claim.  Whether  the  inequality  from 
which  it  is  said  the  Irish  Koman  Catholics  are  suffering  may  be 
properly  described  as  a  c  grievance  '  or,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  pre- 
ferred to  put  it,  an  '  inconvenience,'  is  really  immaterial.  A  grievance 
is  denned  by  Johnson  as  '  a  cause  of  uneasiness.'  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  Parliament  is  bound  or  is  able  to  remove  every  '  cause  of 
uneasiness,'  much  less  to  do  so  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the 
suffering  class.  Otherwise,  how  can  the  Legislature  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  complaint  of  the  Coventry  weavers  against  free  trade  ?  Or  if 
the  will  of  the  local  majority  is  to  dictate  the  remedy,  how  can  Home 
Rule  be  denied  ? 

Let  us  distinctly  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ine- 
quality of  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  complain.  We  can 
then  see  whether  the  c  cause  of  uneasiness  '  is  one  which  the  State 
ought  to  meddle  with,  and  whether  any  of  the  suggested  remedies  is 
practicable.  During  the  debates  in  both  Houses  this  year,  an  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  facts  and  a  still  more  remarkable  confusion  of 
thought  were  shown  by  most  of  the  speakers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  inequality  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  argued  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  refuse  to  be  educated  in  unsectarian  colleges  and 
universities  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  is  an  enormous  gap  in 
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the  Irish  educational  system.  It  is  said,  there  are  five  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  only  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Roman  Catholic  students  are  receiving  an  acade- 
mical training  in  the  recognised  universities.  But  the  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  at  large  has  no  more  relevancy  to  the 
calculation  of  demand  and  supply  for  the  universities  than  the 
acreage  of  waste  land  or  the  quantity  of  annual  rainfall.  The  classes 
from  which  university  students  are  drawn  have  in  Ireland  only  a 
minority  of  Roman  Catholics  among  them,  and  in  providing  for  that 
minority  some  considerable  deductions  must  be  made.  Among  7,000 
landed  proprietors  of  all  ranks  there  are  only  2,800  Roman  Catholics; 
among  4,500  barristers,  solicitors,  physicians,  and  surgeons,  there  are 
only  1,500  Roman  Catholics.  The  families  of  Anglican  and  Presby- 
terian clergy  supply  a  large  number  of  university  students  ;  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  celibate.  Moreover,  young  men  intended 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Anglican  Church  flock  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  young  men  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  should  be  less  numerous.  The  numbers  of  Roman 
Catholic  young  men  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  who  are  drafted 
into  the  priesthood,  not  for  Ireland  alone,  but  for  England,  the  British 
colonies,  ancl  the  United  States,  are  very  great,  and,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  discussed,  the  education  of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  as 
in  other  countries,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  same  lines  as  the 
academic  teaching  of  laymen.  Hence  the  divinity  students  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  body  of  young  men  seeking  university  education 
in  ordinary  universities,  not  reckoned  among  them  as  in  the  case  of 
Anglicans  and  Presbyterians.  Of  the  residue,  the  higher  class  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  tempted  for  social  reasons  to  send  their 
sons  either  to  England  or  to  the  Continent  for  their  education  ;  some 
go  to  Trinity  College,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  would 
be  attracted  to  denominational  colleges  or  universities  at  home  by  any 
charter  or  endowment.  Lastly,  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland  are  not 
particularly  eager  for  intellectual  training  on  its  own  account.  When 
the  demands  of  the  learned  professions,  already  overstocked,  have  been 
supplied,  and  when  we  account  for  the  tendency  of  Irish  youth  to 
seek  places  in  the  public  service,2  an  ambition  which  would  be 
retarded,  and  in  many  cases  defeated,  by  the  exigencies  of  a  collegiate 
career,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  there  are  very  few  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  besides  those  at  present  receiving  a  university 
training,  who  are  aspirants  for  the  higher  education.  The  inequality 
which  is  caused,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  education  provided  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  Queen's  University  is  so  far  from  affecting  the  five 

2  What  De  Tocqueville  says  of  France  is  nearly  as  true  of  Ireland  (JSAncitx. 
Regime,  chap.  ix.).  '  Chacun  '  (he  quotes  from  a  writer  under  the  Monarchy)  'suivant 
son  etat  veut  etre  quelque  chose  de  par  le  roi.' 
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millions  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce evidence  that  it  has  affected  fifty  individuals. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  alleged  inequality  ?  The  State  has 
decided  that  university  education  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  is  publicly 
recognised  and  nationally  aided,  shall  be  unsectarian.  To  carry  out 
this  view  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's  University  were 
established,  and  when  the  success  of  the  Disestablishment  campaign 
gave  a  new  sanction  of  religious  equality,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  secularised.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  however, 
has  discountenanced  (though  it  has  never  absolutely  forbidden)  the 
resort  of  Roman  Catholic  youths  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  to 
Trinity  College.  It  is  said  that  a  grievance  is  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  State  universities  are  distasteful  to  scrupulous  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  a  remedy  must  be  found  by  the  public  provision 
of  institutions  with  equal  privileges  so  organised  as  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  this  without  accept- 
ing a  responsibility  the  burden  of  which  Parliament  could  not  endure. 

Parliament  has  taken  care  that  in  the  existing  government  and 
teaching  of  the  two  Irish  universities  there  shall  be  no  legal  pre- 
dominance of  any  sect.  But  if  one  sect  refuses  to  accept  this  equality, 
is  it  reasonable  that  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
separate  provision  for  the  dissatisfied  party,  thus  creating  a  new 
inequality  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Government  of  India  were 
to  construct  a  railway  through  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  all 
castes  except  one  were  willing  to  travel  in  the  ordinary  way,  while 
that  one  held  out  for  a  special  line  of  rails  for  its.  separate  use,  un- 
contaminated  by  contact  with  the  profane ;  would  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  comply  with  this  demand  in  order  to  put  the 
dissentient  caste  on  a  level  with  the  rest  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that  so 
preposterous  an  idea  would  be  entertained  by  any  statesman.  The 
dissentients  would  be  told  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of 
the  facilities  that  were  open  to  them  as  well  as  to  everybody  else, 
they  must  provide  others  for  themselves  ;  and  that  is  what  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  told  hitherto.  But  the  Indian  caste 
might  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  their  private  line  of  railway 
if  they  could  wield  the  weapons  which  are  wielded  by  an  Irish  party 
holding,  possibly,  the  balance  of  power  at  a  general  election. 

The  inequality  of  which  complaint  is  made  was  supposed 
*t  one  time  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  degrees  could  only  be 
obtained  t>y  Eoman  Catholics  through  the  Queen's  University  or  the 
University  of  Dublin,  unsectarian  institutions  condemned  by  the 
Church.  This  defect  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  professes  to  cure  by 
turning  the  Queen's  University  into  a  bad  copy  of  the  University  of 
London.  The  representatives  of  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  however, 
have  explained  that  the  grievance  of  their  co-religionists  is  something 
entirely  different.  Lord  Emly  and  Lord  O'Hagan  contemptuously 
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reject  Lord  Cairns's  Bill,  under  which  students  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  would  be  able  to  graduate  side  by  side  with  students 
from  unsectarian  colleges,  and  to  obtain  degrees  conferred  by  an 
examining  board. 

In  omitting  (says  a  leading  organ  of  Irish  Koman  Catholic  opinion)  all  provi- 
sion for  an  endowment  the  Government  leave  out  the  vital  element.  It  is  a  mere 
mockery  to  offer  Catholics  the  bare  right  of  taking  degrees  in  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity without  going  through  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  to  call  that  a  concession. 
It  is  not  the  mere  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  degree  outside  the  Queen's  Colleges 
that  is  wanted.  At  present  Catholics  may  procure  from  the  University  of  Dublin 
on  tolerably  easy  terms  a  degree  carrying  a  far  higher  stamp  than  that  conferred 
by  the  institutions  founded  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  they  may  present  themselves,  as  many 
of  them  do,  to  the  University  of  London,  whose  degree  carries  great  distinction. 
What  we  require  is  not  so  much  the  means  of  obtaining  degrees  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  higher  culture  on  which  a  degree  is  founded,  and  that  is  why  the 
endowment  becomes  the  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.3 

This  was  written,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  before  the  Quarterly 
Review  let  the  world  understand  the  drift  of  the  '  bit  by  bit '  process ; 
but  it  represents  the  view  on  which  all  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
are  agreed,  however  they  may  be  inclined  to  '  economise ?  doctrine 
with  the  hope  of  getting  nearer  to  their  object.  The  O'Conor  Don 
in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News  has  placed  on  record  his  reasons  for 
declining  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  procure  the  foundation  by  the  Government  of 
university  prizes  not  limited  to  any  class  of  competitors,  thus  taking 
the  second  step  advocated  by  the  Quarterly  Review. 

I  pointed  out  (he  says)  that  what  we  had  claimed  all  through  was  equality  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  chief  wrong  from  which  we  were  suffering  was  the  want  of  means 
to  acquire  the  learning  of  which  the  '  degree  '  was  merely  the  acknowledgment  and 
stamp,  and  I  urged  that  equality  would  not  be  established,  but  its  absence  be 
made  more  glaringly  patent,  if  large  money  prizes  were  offered  for  competition 
between  two  sets  of  students — one  set  prepared  for  the  competition  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  able  professors  the  State  could 
command,  whilst  the  other  set  had  to  depend  on  their  own  resources ;  and  the 
wrong  or  grievance  would  not  be  removed  by  offering  rewards  which  pre-sup- 
posed  the  existence  of  the  teaching  power,  the  want  of  which  was  the  very 
grievance  itself. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  The  grievance  is  that  sectarian 
places  of  teaching  in  Ireland  are  not  placed  on  a  level  in  respect 
of  public  aid  with  unsectarian  establishments.  Is  it  expedient, 
is  it  even  possible,  for  Parliament  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
this  inequality  ?  Obviously,  not  only  the  Government  Bill,  not 
only  the  proposals  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  but  even  the  scheme 
of  the  O'Conor  Don  himself,  would  fall  far  short  of  removing 
the  disadvantage  under  which,  as  he  contends,  his  co-religionists 
labour.  What  is  needed,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Parliament  is  bound 
to  remedy  an  inequality,  is  a  plan  of  Roman  Catholic  endowment 
8  Cork  Examiner,  July  10. 
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larger  than  has  ever  been  proposed.  The  '  Catholic  University '  on 
Stephen's  Green,  and  its  provincial  auxiliaries,  must  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  the  gift  of 
vast  estates  supplemented  by  Government  grants  to  the  amount  of 
70,000£.  or  80,000£.  a-year.  But  even  this  would  not  equalise  the 
conditions.  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians  would  still  have  too  long 
enjoyed  a  superiority  over  their  Koman  Catholic  competitors,  and  a 
system  of  handicapping  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  that 
the  former  had  no  advantage,  actual  or  inherited,  over  the  latter. 
Manifestly  the  task  would  be  interminable,  but  until  it  was  completed 
Parliament  would  be  incessantly  reminded  by  the  Irish  members 
that  the  necessity  had  been  acknowledged  and  that  the  means  must 
not  be  denied.  Of  course  Parliament  would  refuse  at  some  point  to 
make  further  concessions ;  but  then  the  grievance,  the  ( cause  of  uneasi- 
ness,' would  revive  and  remain  to  furnish  matter  for  new  agitations. 

The  truth  is  Parliament  cannot  establish  the  equality  demanded. 
It  cannot  unmake  history.  To  undertake  to  do  what  is  impossible 
with  the  express  object  of  allaying  a  troublesome  agitation  by  doing 
so  is  sheer  folly.  Let  English  politicians,  and  especially  English 
Liberals,  clearly  understand  that  if  the  whole  balance  of  the  Irish 
Church  surplus  were  handed  over  to-morrow  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  as  an  endowment  of  university  teaching,  there  would 
still  be  room  for  the  contention  that  complete  equality  had  not  been 
achieved.  That,  or  anything  else,  would  be  accepted  as  an  instal- 
ment; but  instalments  do  not  bring  agitation  to  an  end.  The 
principles  of  English  Liberalism,  not  only  in  their  extreme  but  in  their 
moderate  form,  are  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  the  control  of  public  education,  and  the  full 
recognition  of  those  claims  by  an  endowment  proportioned  to  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is,  in  the  view 
of  the  priesthood,  an  indispensable  element  in  the  equality  demanded. 

How  far  the  Conservatives  in  their  zeal  for  denominationalism 
would  be  willing  to  go — for  the  protest  of  the  Quarterly  Review  that 
it  positively  will  not  move  an  inch  beyond  payment  by  results  would 
probably  not  be  worth  much  a  couple  of  years  hence — it  is  difficult 
for  outsiders  to  say.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  Bill  and  the  measures 
which  are  to  follow  it  '  bit  by  bit '  would  not  in  any  sense  solve  the 
problem.  The  question  once  launched  upon  the  fatal  descent  of  a 
search  for  equality  could  not  be  brought  to  a  halt.  The  Lord 
Chanccllor'o  Bill  is  dangerous,  because  it  promises  in  a  feeble- 
minded way,  what  the  Roman  Catholics  clearly  demand,  the  creation 
by  law  of  an  artificial  parity  of  conditions.  If  it  is  not  followed 
up  by  other  measures  it  is,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  say,  a  mockery 
of  their  demands  ;  if  it  is  so  followed,  it  is  an  uncandid  attempt  to 
hold  out  further  concessions  as  a  bait  during  the  general  election. 

In  other  respects  the  Bill  is  no  credit  to  its  authors.  It  starts 
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with  assumptions  which  are  unfounded,  and  is  inconsistent  even  with 
the  reasons  alleged  for  its  introduction.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  failed,  though  the 
reports  presented  to  Parliament  show  that  the  number  of  students 
has  steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  slackening  when  the 
Government  of  the  day  threatened  interference.  There  were  375 
students  in  the  opening  session;  when  the  Royal  Commission 
reported  in  1857-58  there  were  445;  in  1864-65,  when  the  Liberal 
Ministry  revealed  a  desire  to  ' satisfy  the  claims'  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  there  were  837  ;  during  the  eight  succeeding  years,  while 
the  question  remained  exposed  to  political  tampering,  there  was  a 
comparative  falling  off,  but  from  1873-74  onwards,  after  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  progress  has  been  unbroken.  In  1872-73 
there  were  741  students  of  the  university;  in  1876-77  there  were 
844,  and  in  1878-79  there  were  920.  If  this  is  failure,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
calls  it,  then  the  University  of  London  failed  not  less  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Another  misleading  assumption  is  that 
the  Queen's  University  is  a  mere  examining  board  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Queen's  Colleges  without  affecting  the  latter  as  teach- 
ing bodies.  The  fact  is  that  the  university  examinations  and  the 
collegiate  instruction  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  harmonised  by 
experience  and  gradual  improvement.  The  Government  Bill,  in  its 
attempt  to  set  up  in  Ireland  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, takes  possession  of  the  Queen's  University  and  radically  alters 
it..  There  is  to  be  a  new  Senate,  which  would  be,  of  course,  a  more 
pliable  one  than  the  present,  and  would  modify  the  system  of  examina- 
tions in  obedience  to  external  influences.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
-constitute  a  new  examining  university  in  Ireland  (though  no  one  has 
demanded  it),  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  experiment 
shall  be  tried  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  not  at  that  of  the  Queen's 
University. 

But  these  subsidiary  questions,  though  not  unimportant,  are  in- 
significant compared  with  the  question  of  principle.  The  Government 
Bill,  not  in  its  original  nakedness,  but  as  clothed  with  subsequent 
Ministerial  explanations  and  promises,  will  be  taken  as  a  pledge  that 
equality,  in  the  sense  of  the  O'Conor  Don's  argument,  will  be  achieved 
by  legislation.  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  if  it  be  not  authoritatively  repudiated,  commits  the  Liberal 
party  to  the  same  rash  promise.  It  is  in  vain  that  when  they  have 
granted  the  premisses  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  refuse  to  draw 
the  inevitable  conclusion  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Logic  will 
be  too  strong  for  them,  or  if  at  last  common  sense  revolts  against 
logic  English  statesmanship  will  be  held  up  to  odium  as  false  to  its 
plighted  word.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  grant  of  payment  by 
results  to  denominational  colleges  is  not  endowment,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  so  far  as  it  falls  short  of  endowment,  commensurate 
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not  only  with  the  actual  incomes  but  with  the  past  advantages  of 
Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's  Colleges,  it  fails  to  secure  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  equality  which  they  demand,  and  which  they  are  now 
promised. 

But  it  may  be  said,  is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  It  is  surely  wise,  if  the 
problem  proposed  be  insoluble,  to  make  no  pretence  at  solving  it. 
The  only  chance  of  avoiding  further  complications  is  to  rectify  the 
position  of  our  party  leaders  on  both  sides.  There  is  still,  perhaps,  time 
for  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to  repudiate  the 
perilous  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  produce  equality 
of  conditions  by  legislation.  It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of  Liberal 
policy  that  restrictions  are  to  be  removed,  and  that  no  fresh  privileges 
for  any  class  or  creed  are  to  be  created  by  law.  But  beyond  this  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  interfere.  If  any  section  of  society  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  help  which  the  State  gives  a  higher  educa- 
tion under  strict  guarantees,  they  must  be  prepared  to  bear  the  charges 
of  their  private  caprice.  What  would  be  said  in  this  country  if  the 
Jews,  for  instance,  declined  to  send  their  children  to  the  Board  Schools, 
and  insisted  that  Parliament  should  grant  the  Jewish  schools  assistance 
at  least  equal  in  proportionate  amount  to  the  Board  School  incomes  ? 
The  political  expediency  of  the  demand  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  urged  by  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  willing 
to  bear  the  cost  of  separate  university  education,  and  if  for  such  an 
education  the  stamp  of  a  university  degree  is  sought,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  establishing  an  examining  board  in  Ireland  on  the  model 
of  the  London  University.  In  fact  the  Government  Bill,  if  the  clauses 
affecting  the  Queen's  University  were  struck  out,  would  answer  this  pur- 
pose well  enough.  But  such  a  concession  should  be  made  in  response 
to  a  special  demand,  and  not  as  part  of  a  plan  for  securing  an  illusory 
equality.  It  is  denied,  however,  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  there  is  any  such  special  demand.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  such  an  examining  university,  with  some  open  prizes  for  success- 
ful students,  must  grant  degrees  to  all  comers,  and  must  be  governed 
by  a  Senate  of  which  the  independence  would  be  secured.  It  would 
not  thus  conflict  either  with  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party  or  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Conservative  party.  Whether  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  is  more  doubtful,  but,  if  it 
left  the  Queen's  University  untouched,  it  would  at  least  avoid  the 
direct  and  irreparable  mischief  which  is  threatened  by  Lord  Cairns's 
Bill.  It  would  not,  of  course,  'satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ; '  but  neither  the  O'Conor  Don's  Bill  nor  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  would  produce  the  equality  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
these  claims,  and  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  create. 

EDWARD  D.  J.  WILSON. 
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MR.    WHISTLERS   THEORIES  AND 
MR.  WHISTLERS  ART. 


I. 

A  COMBINATION  of  circumstances  has,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
brought  the  name  and  work  of  Mr.  Whistler  into  special  publicity. 
Long  ago  he  was  an  artist  of  high  promise.  Now  he  is  an  artist 
often  of  agreeable,  though  sometimes  of  incomplete  and  seemingly 
wayward  performance.  At  the  Grrosvenor  Gallery  the  less  desirable 
of  his  designs  aroused  the  inconsiderate  ire  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
splendid  authority.  The  strictures  of  Mr.  Ruskin  made  much  noise 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Whistler  held  his  comment  to  be  libellous,  and 
took  the  matter  into  Court.  The  Nocturnes  and  Arrangements  that  had 
excited  Mr.  Euskin's  remark  were  displayed  to  the  jury,  and  Mr. 
Whistler's  damages  were  assessed  at  a  farthing.  The  tribunal  may 
have  been  ill-chosen,  but  we  are  not  occupied  now  with  the  question 
of  its  competence.  With  its  decision,  such  as  it  was,  the  matter 
might  have  ended.  But  for  Mr.  Whistler  the  matter  was  not  a  narrow 
one.  His  campaign  was  not,  perhaps,  even  so  much  against  Mr. 
Ruskin  personally  as  against  the  rights  or  claims  of  criticism. 
Accordingly  the  trial — which  failed  to  settle  very  thoroughly  the 
merits  of  the  talked-of  Nocturnes — was  followed  by  the  issue  of  the 
pamphlet  Art  and  Art  Critics.  And  Mr.  Whistler,  partly  by  reason 
of  these  various  publicities,  has  been  greatly  known  as  the  painter 
of  his  least  desirable  works. 

A  better  deserved  celebrity  than  that  of  the  Nocturne  and  of 
the  Arrangement  has  been  denied  to  his  worthier  efforts.  In  the 
painter  of  the  '  Arrangement  in  Black  and  Grold '  there  has  been 
forgotten  the  painter  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  in  the  etcher  of  '  the  Sun  and 
Swagger  of  St.  James's  Street'  there  has  been  forgotten  the  recorder 
of  '  Billingsgate,'  the  historian  of  ( Wapping.'  We  want  to  look  a  little 
at  the  more  commendable  work  as  well  as  at  that  for  which  has 
been  bespoken  that  ill-advised  notoriety  which  is  but  a  spurious 
equivalent  for  fame.  But  first  to  deal  briefly  with  the  pretensions 
advanced  at  the  Nocturne  Trial,  and  repeated  in  the  pamphlet. 
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The  pretensions,  carefully  analysed,  resolve  themselves  into  two : 
(a)  Art  may  be  concerned  alone  with  the  arrangement  of  colour 
and  line;  (6)  only  the  practising  painter  has  the  capacity  to  judge 
of  Art.  The  first  point  was  discussed  or  elucidated  chiefly  at  the 
trial ;  the  second  constituted  that  'fin  mot  and  spirit  of  the  matter ' 
which  was  involved  in  the  trial  indeed,  but  which  the  journals  so 
4  utterly  missed,'  or  '  perhaps  willingly  winked  at,'  that  a  pamphlet 
became  necessary,  so  that  criticism  should  learn  from  a  man  criticised 
how  conclusive  were  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  for  ever  abolished. 

(a)  Art  may  be  concerned  alone  with  the  arrangement  of  colour 
and  line. — The  point  arose  out  of  the  titles  chosen  by  Mr.  Whistler 
for  certain  of  his  works.  '  What  is  your  definition  of  a  "  nocturne  "  ? ' 
asked  counsel  at  the  trial.  '  I  have  perhaps,'  answered  Mr.  Whistler 
(I  quote  the  Standard  report),  '  meant  rather  to  indicate  an 
artistic  interest  alone  in  the  work,  divesting  the  picture  from  any 
outside  sort  of  interest  which  might  have  been  otherwise  attached  to 
it.  It  is  an  arrangement  of  line,  form,  and  colour  first,  and  I  make 
use  of  any  incident  of  it  which  shall  bring  about  a  symmetrical 
result.  Among  my  works  are  some  night  pieces,  and  I  have  chosen 
the  word  "  nocturne  "  because  it  generalises  and  simplifies  the  whole 
set  of  them.'  And  again — to  bring  within  small  compass  Mr. 
Whistler's  statement  of  his  theory — he  answered,  when  questioned 
as  to  what  was  the  subject  of  the  '  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold : ' 
'  It  is  a  night  piece,  and  represents  the  fireworks  at  Cremorne.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  artistic  arrangement.  ...  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
the  picture.  It  is  simply  an  arrangement  of  colour.'  And  yet  again : 
6  The  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  colours  has  been  a  life  study  to 
my  mind.' 

One  wonders,  Did  it  escape  the  acumen  of  the  Court  that  Mr. 
Whistler  was  advancing  either  too  much  or  too  little  ?  Either  he 
had  nothing  new  and  nothing  valuable  to  urge  in  defence  of  his 
method  of  work — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  work  itself — or  he  urged 
in  its  defence  that  which,  when  clearly  comprehended,  ensures  its 
disgrace.  Very  obviously  the  painter  is  concerned  with  '  colour,  form, 
and  line.'  How  otherwise  is  he  painter  at  all  ?  His  treatment  of 
colour,  form,  and  line  is  the  means,  is  the  material,  of  his  art.  He 
deals  with  these  as  the  writer  deals  with  language.  They  are  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  or  the  convey 
ance  of  an  impression.  And  the  success  of  his  dealing  with  them 
depends  on  the  success  with  which  at  last  the  impression  is  conveyed 
or  the  thought  expressed. 

If  this  be  Mr.  Whistler's  theory,  it  is  the  theory  of  the  world— 
and  has  been  so  in  every  age  of  Art — and  by  it  is  condemned  all 
work  of  artistic  endeavour  which,  falling  short  of  its  right  aim  of 
conveying  a  thought  or  suggesting  an  impression,  has  perforce  to 
content  itself  as  best  it  may  with  the  achievements  of  the  way  and. 
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not  the  achievement  of  the  goal — the  adroitness  of  the  means  and 
not  the  worthiness  of  the  end — the  jingle  of  words  that  is  not 
literature — the  jingle  of  colours,  if  you  will,  that  is  not  Art. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  Mr.  Whistler's  theory  that  that 
which  all  the  world  of  greatest  artists  has  mistaken  for  mere  means 
has  been  in  very  seriousness  the  end,  then  the  aim  of  Art  is  im- 
measurably lowered — the  interest  of  Humanity  turns  aside  from  it, 
and  we  must  leave  it  alone  to  the  materialism  of  its  technical  clever- 
ness. It  was  said,  or  hinted,  at  the  Trial,  that  certain  of  Mr. 
Whistler's  own  endeavours  had  fellowship  with  the  art  of  the  wall- 
paper and  with  no  other.  That  may  be  so  or  not.  But  with  the 
art  of  the  wall-paper,  of  the  floor-cloth,  of  the  tesselated  pavement, 
indeed,  lies  the  only  fellowship  that  can  fairly  be  claimed  by  an  art 
limited  by  Mr.  "Whistler's  theory — by  his  theory,  that  is,  if  it  means 
anything  new,  or  anything  at  all.  No  longer,  for  such  art  as  this,  the 
bringing  of  it  '  to  a  root  in  human  passion  or  human  hope.'  Con- 
tented with  decoration,  it  disdains  an  idea.  And  satisfied  with  the 
superficial  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  it  does  not  even  court 
courageously  a  failure  in  an  appeal  to  the  mind.  But  such  purpose- 
less limitations  as  this  may  well  enough,  I  am  very  sure,  be  left  to 
wear  themselves  out.  If  they  are  urged  upon  us  as  the  Art  of  the 
Future,  that  is  because  the  Present,  with  all  its  follies,  is  not  quite 
so  foolish  as  to  be  content  with  them  alone.  The  Future — well,  it 
is  easy  to  foist  upon  the  Future  and  the  unknown  that  which  the 
Present  will  have  .none  of.  The  Future  looks  after  itself.  We, 
meanwhile,  have  scarcely  a  need  of  protection  against  so  arrant  a 
delusion.  We  cannot  accept  the  decorative  in  the  place  of  the 
thoughtful :  accept  a  successful  pattern  where  association  and  senti- 
ment have  been  :  forego  comedy  and  pathos,  laughter  and  tears,  for  a 
scientific  adjustment  of  yellow  and  of  red.  In  the  word  spoken  we 
cannot  excuse  the  boasted  absence  of  the  message.  If  there  be 
anything  new  in  Mr.  Whistler's  theory — if  there  be  anything  to  the 
point,  it  is  to  implore  us  to  take  a  stone  for  bread,  and  the  grammar 
of  a  language  in  place  of  its  literature. 

(6)  Only  the  practising  painter  has  the  capacity  to  judge  of 
Art. — We  have  heard  it  often,  both  from  the  many  artists  of  whom 
critics  have  fallen  foul,  and  from  the  rare  critics  who  happen  to  be 
practising  painters ;  and  the  statement  is  one  which,  partly  by  the 
force  of  mere  reiteration,  and  partly  by  reason  of  its  own  seeming 
and  superficial  veracity,  the  middle-class  public — that  has  little  of 
the  instinct  of  Art — is  now  and  then  minded  to  believe.  But,  Sirs,  not 
quite  so  easily  can  you  dispense  with  the  services  of  Diderot  and 
Ruskin,  and  find  sufficing  the  first  technical  comment  which  occurs 
to  the  mind  of  Newman  Street  or  Fitzroy  Square.  High  workers  in 
Art  are  already  too  busy  to  be  engaged  with  the  serious  business  of 
criticism,  even  if,  possessing  the  qualities  for  success  in  Art,  they 
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possessed  also  the  qualities  for  success  in  Literature.  With  the  rest  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves.  It  is  entertaining  to  hear  the  suggestion, 
that  the  best  preparation  for  potent  criticism  is  the  production  of 
impotent  design.  6  I  should  not  disapprove,'  said  Mr.  Whistler  at 
the  Trial,  c  in  any  way  of  technical  criticism  by  a  man  whose  life  is 
passed  in  the  practice  of  the  science  which  he  criticises ;  but  for  the 
opinion  of  a  man  whose  life  is  not  so  passed  I  would  have  as  little 
opinion  as  you  would  have  if  he  expressed  an  opinion  on  law.'  At 
first  sight,  nothing  seems  more  reasonable  :  on  reflection,  nothing 
more  absurd.  The  apparent  acceptability  of  the  dictum  is  due  to  a 
misstatement  of  the  case,  and  to  a  misconception.  Since  when  has 
Art,  which  involves  questions  of  Taste,  questions  of  ethics,  questions 
of  sentiment,  been  the  '  Science '  that  Law  has  been  ?  Since  when 
has  criticism  of  Art  been  narrowed  to  technicalities  alone  ?  And  who 
assumes,  for  the  first  time,  that  criticism  must  be  intended  always  for 
the  artist  and  never  for  the  public  ? 

'  A  life  passed  in  the  practice  of  the  science  that  he  criticises.' 
Well,  take  that  condition  largely — forgiving  even  for  the  time  its 
error  of  statement,  its  confusion  of  a  science  with  an  art — and  who 
is  it  that  is  found  best  to  fulfil  the  condition  demanded?  Mr. 
Whistler  has  assumed  that  it  is  only  the  painter  who  is  occupied  with 
Art ;  but  the  painter  is  occupied,  too  often,  not  with  Art,  but  with 
his  own  pictures  and  those  of  his  next-door  neighbour.  Unless  he  is 
a  very  exceptional  man,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  training 
will  have  made  him  of  a  clique,  cliquy.  If  he  is  not  of  the  school  of 
Fulham,  he  is  of  the  school  of  Holland  Park,  or  of  the  Grove-end 
Eoad.  We  respect  his  opinions :  we  like  to  hear  them :  generally 
they  are  suggestive :  sometimes  they  are  piquantly  given  ;  but  they 
are  often  fragmentary  :  they  are  rarely  complete  and  finaL  We  like 
him  for  his  own  work,  which  is  painting,  and  not  for  the  critic's, 
which  is  criticism.  Qualified  for  the  one,  he  has  almost  necessarily 
failed  very  much  to  qualify  for  the  other.  Has  he,  like  Mr.  Euskin, 
devoted  thirty  years  of  a  poet's  life  and  mind  to  the  galleries  of 
Europe  ;  and  to  the  life  and  landscape,  with  the  record  of  which — 
with  the  idealisation  and  finest  vision  of  which — those  galleries  are 
filled  ?  Has  he,  like  Diderot,  '  the  true  father  of  modern  criticism,' 
inquired  curiously  into  the  meaning  and  message  of  this  thing  and 
that  ?  And  appreciating  Grreuze,  been  able  to  appreciate  Chardin  ? 
Has  he  been  born  with  the  exquisite  sense  of  beautiful  things,  and 
by  upholding  beauty,  and  standing  a  little  away  from  the  dust  of 
technicalities,  become  more  finely  sensitive  to  all  that  is  most 
artistic  in  Nature  and  in  Art  ?  Or  has  he,  in  the  shabby  Bohemia 
of  Montmartre,  or  the  Philistia  of  South  Kensington,  practised  his 
limited  craft  until  his  artistic  soul  and  artistic  endeavour  are 
willingly  chained  in  the  comfortable  fetters  of  the  dealer  ? 

The  criticism  of  the  practising  artist,  even  were  it  fairly  com- 
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petent,  would,  before  long,  get  to  be  distinguished  by  the  amenities 
of  rival  theologians.  But  the  competence  has  first  to  be  shown. 
And  a  sane  public  judgment  refuses  to  see  in  the  too  sensitive  vanity 
of  the  practitioner  of  painting  any  adequate  reason  for  the  suppression 
of  judgments  conscientiously  formed  and  expressed  with  the  skill  of 
habit — the  habit  of  an  art  in  which  it  may  be  that  the  painter  has 
no  lot  nor  share. 


II. 

Some  men  are  better  than  their  creeds — some  artists  better  than 
their  theories.  And  though  in  Mr.  Whistler's  trivial  pamphlet  there 
is  little  that  one  can  seriously  discuss,  much  of  his  Art  has  the  interest 
of  originality,  and  some  of  it  the  charm  of  beauty.  It  is  true  that 
the  originality  of  his  painted  work  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  dependent 
on  the  innocent  error  that  confuses  the  beginning  with  the  end, 
accepts  the  intention  for  the  execution,  and  exalts  an  adroit  sketch 
into  the  rank  of  a  permanent  picture.  'Mr.  Irving,  as  Philip  of 
Spain,'  was  a  murky  caricature  of  Velasquez — an  effort  in  which  the 
sketchiness  of  the  master  remained,  but  the  decisiveness  of  the  master 
was  wanting.  I  am  told  that  at  a  yet  earlier  stage  than  the  stage 
at  which  it  was  exhibited,  the  portrait  promised  well ;  but  it  is  not  to 
portraits  manques  that  we  can  look  to  sustain  a  theory  or  establish 
a  reputation.  With  the  '  Nocturnes  '  the  utter  absence  not  only  of 
definition  but,  as  far  as  my  eye  may  be  trusted,  of  gradation,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  also  are  but  encouraging  sketches,  what- 
ever may  be  the  theory  on  which  they  have  been  painted.  We  wait 
in  them,  and  wait  in  vain,  for  the  gradations  of  light  and  colour 
which  the  scene  depicted  presents.  In  them  there  is  an  effect  of  har- 
monious decoration,  so  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  on  the  upper  panels 
of  a  lofty  chamber  would  afford  even  to  the  wall-papers  of  William 
Morris  a  welcome  and  justifiable  alternative  ;  but,  especially  on  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  painted,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavour  to 
receive  them  as  cabinet  pictures.  They  suffer  cruelly  when  placed 
against  work,  not  of  course  of  petty  and  mechanical  finish,  but  of 
patient  achievement.  But  they  have  a  merit  of  their  own,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  understate  it.  So  short  a  way  have  they  proceeded  into 
the  complications  of  colour  that  they  avoid  the  incompatible — they 
say  very  little  to  the  mind,  but  they  are  restful  to  the  eye,  in  their 
agreeable  simplicity  and  emptiness.  And,  moreover,  there  is  evidence 
that  Mr.  Whistler,  confined  to  colour  alone,  can  produce  harmonies 
more  various  and  intricate.  A  great  apartment  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Leyland  has  shown  to  those  who  have  seen  it  that  a  long  and 
concentrated  effort  at  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  colour  is  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  artist  who  has  never  mastered  the  subtleties 
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of  accurate  form.  As  a  decorative  painter  Mr.  Whistler  has  few 
superiors.  It  is  a  department  of  Art  in  which  his  skill  is  wont  to 
border  upon  genius.  The  large  public,  in  its  tour  of  the  Grrosvenor 
Gallery,  has  had  a  chance  of  knowing  this.  It  has  seen  a  quite 
delightful  picture,  suggested,  indeed,  by  Japanese  art,  but  itself  not 
less  subtle  than  the  art  which  prompted  it — a  '  Variation  in  Flesh 
Colour  and  Green ; '  bare-armed  damsels  of  the  furthest  East  lounging 
in  one  knows  not  what  attitudes  of  nonchalant  abandonment  in  some 
balcony  or  court  open  to  the  sunlight  and  the  soft  air.  The  picture 
had  a  quality  of  cool  refreshment,  such  as  the  gentle  colour  and 
clean  shining  material  of  Luca  della  Eobbia  has  afforded  to  the 
beholder  of  Tuscan  Art.  But  the  Tuscan  had  not  risen  to  the  con- 
ception that  an  art  of  lovely  decoration  may  forswear  intention,  asso- 
ciation and  sentiment. 

The  interest  of  life — the  interest  of  humanity — has  but  little 
occupied  Mr.  Whistler;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  the  art  qualities 
of  the  peacock,  it  has  not  been  given  to  him  to  be  quite  indifferent  to 
the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  His  portraits,  sometimes,  have  not 
been  very  obviously  considered  as  arrangements  of  colour.  He  has 
painted  with  admirable  expressiveness  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  and 
has  recorded  on  a  doleful  canvas  the  head  and  figure  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
In  both  the  simplicity  and  veracity  of  effect  are  things  to  be  noted. 
Not  indeed  that  the  pictures  are  without  mannerism — the  straight 
and  stiffish  disposition  of  the  lines  in  the  first  and  the  resolute  absti- 
nence from  colour  in  both  are  in  themselves  not  so  much  merits  as 
peculiarities.  But  the  sense  of  dignified  rest  and  a  certain  sense  of 
reticent  pathos  are  apparent  in  the  portrait  of  the  lady — whether  or 
not  they  were  intended.  And  the  rugged  simplicity  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
is  suggested  not  only  with  skill  of  hand,  but  with  mental  skill  that 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  best  elements  of  high  success  with  the 
subject.  To  have  painted  these  things  alone — however  strange  their 
mannerism  or  incomplete  their  technique — would  have  been  enough 
to  establish  a  hope  that  the  career  so  begun,  or  so  continued,  might 
not  close  in  work  too  obstinately  faithful  to  eccentric  error. 

But  I  take  it  to  be  admitted  by  those  who  do  not  conclude  that 
the  art  is  necessarily  great  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  un- 
acceptable, that  it  is  not  by  his  paintings  so  much  as  by  his  etchings 
that  Mr.  Whistler's  name  may  aspire  to  live.  Paintings  like  some 
of  the  '  Nocturnes '  and  some  of  the  '  Arrangements '  are  defended  only 
by  a  generous  self-deception  when  it  is  urged  for  them  that  they 
will  be  famous  to-morrow  because  they  are  not  famous  to-day.  Alas ! 
how  much  of  the  Art  around  us  has  that  credential  to  immortality  ! 
The  great  have  been  neglected  sometimes  in  their  own  time,  but  so 
alas !  have  the  little,  and  their  numbers  preponderate.  Strewing  the 
floor  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  and  climbing  to  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  there  are  paintings  of  which  the  painters  would  very 
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gladly  find  encouragement  in  the  suggestion  that  the  contemporary 
verdict  is  certain  to  be  reversed.  Futile  consolation — there  are 
failures  that  are  complete  and  failures  that  are  partial,  and  for  both 
there  remains,  not  fame,  but  oblivion. 

In  his  etchings — at  least  in  many  of  them — Mr.  Whistler  makes 
good  a  claim  to  live  by  the  side  of  the  fine  artists  of  the  etching 
needle.  Even  a  familiarity  with  the  noble  work  of  Meryon  allows  us 
to  retain  much  interest  in  his  own.  But  for  his  fame  Mr.  Whistler 
has  etched  too  much,  or  at  least  has  published  too  much.  No  one 
who  can  look  at  work  of  Art  fairly,  demands  that  it  shall  be  faultless  ; 
least  of  all  can  that  be  demanded  of  work  of  which  the  very  virtue 
lies  sometimes  in  its  spontaneousness ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to 
demand  that  the  faults  shall  not  outweigh  the  merits.  Now  in  some 
of  Mr.  Whistler's  figure-pieces,  executed  with  the  etching-needle, 
the  commonness  and  vulgarity  of  the  person  portrayed  find  no 
apology  in  the  perfection  of  her  portrayal — the  design  uncouth,  the 
drawing  intolerable,  the  light  and  shade  an  affair  of  a  moment's  im- 
pressiveness,  with  no  subtlety  of  truth  to  hold  the  interest  that  is  at 
first  aroused.  See,  as  one  instance,  the  etching  numbered  3  in  the 
published  catalogue — notice  the  size  of  the  hands.  And  see  again 
No.  56,  in  which  the  figure  is  one  vast  black  triangle  in  which  there 
is  apparent  not  a  single  quality  which  work  of  Art  should  have. 
The  portraits  of  Becquet,  the  violoncello  player,  of  one  Mann,  and  of 
one  Davis,  have  character,  with  no  disreputable  mannerism,  but  with 
a  good  simplicity  of  treatment.  But  neither  face  nor  art  is  of  a 
kind  to  command  a  prolonged  enjoyment.  In  some  of  his  etchings 
or  dry  points  not,  it  seems,  included  in  the  catalogue,  there  is 
apparent  some  feeling  for  grace  of  contour — for  the  undulations  of 
the  figure  and  its  softness  of  modelling.  But  these  are  but  the 
briefest  sketches,  and  Mr.  Whistler  has  lacked  the  art,  the  patience, 
or  the  will  to  continue  them. 

Many  have  been  the  themes  which  in  the  art  of  etching  Mr. 
Whistler  has  essayed.  He  has  essayed  landscape ;  he  has  drawn  a 
tree  in  '  Kensington  Gardens,'  and  a  tree  in  the  foreground  of  the 
'  Isle  St.  Louis,  Paris  ; '  but  the  tree  here  seems  drawn  without  any 
known  form  of  vegetable  growth — it  has  the  air  of  a  shell  that  is  ex- 
ploding. Here  and  there — occupied  with  those  juxtapositions  of  light 
and  shade  which  fascinated  the  masters  of  Holland — Mr.  Whistler  has 
drawn  interiors,  and  in  one  of  his  interiors  we  note  a  success  second 
only  to  the  highest.  This  is  the  interior  described  as  '  The  Kitchen.' 
Only  the  finest,  the  most  carefully  printed  impressions  possess  the 
full  charm  ;  but  when  such  an  impression  presents  itself  to  the  eye, 
the  Dutch  masters  who  have  followed  most  keenly  the  glow  and  the 
gradation  of  light  on  the  walls  of  a  chamber  are  seen  to  be  almost 
rivalled.  The  kitchen  is  a  long  and  narrow  room,  at  the  far  end  of  which, 
away  from  the  window  and  the  keen  light,  stand  artist  and  spectator. 
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Furthest  of  all  from  them  the  light  vine  leaves  are  touched  in  with  a 
grace  that  Adrian  van  Ostade  would  not  have  excelled.  By  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window — just  before  the  great  thickness  of  the  wall — 
stands  a  woman,  angular,  uncomely,  of  homely  build,  busied  with 
household  cares.  In  front  of  her  comes  the  sharp  sunlight,  striking 
the  thick  wall  side,  and  lessening  as  it  advances  into  the  shadow  and 
gloom  of  the  humble  room :  wavering  timidly  on  the  plates  of  the 
dresser,  in  creeping  half  gleams  which  reveal  and  yet  conceal  the 
objects  they  fall  upon.  The  meaningless  scratch  and  scrawl  of  the 
bare  floor  in  the  foreground  is  the  only  fault  that  at  all  seriously  tells 
against  the  charm  of  work  otherwise  beautiful  and  of  keen  sensitive- 

O 

ness ;  and  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  merit  is  so  much  greater  that 
the  fault  may  well  be  ignored  or  its  presence  allowed.  Again,  '  La 
Vieille  aux  loques  ' — a  weary  woman  of  humblest  fortunes  and  diffi- 
cult life — shows,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  sometimes  been  in- 
spired by  the  pathetic  masters  of  Dutch  Art. 

We  have  seen  already  that  two  things  have  much  occupied  Mr. 
Whistler  as  an  artist — the  arrangement  of  colours  in  their  due  pro- 
portions :  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  And  the  best  results 
of  the  life-long  study  which  by  his  own  account  he  has  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  colour  are  seen  in  the  work  that  is  purely  or  the  work 
that  is  practically  decorative :  the  work  that  escapes  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  subject.  And  the  best  results  of  the  study  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  light  and  shade  are  seen  in  half  a  dozen  etchings,  all  of  which, 
except  '  The  Kitchen'  and  the  'Vieille  aux  loques/  belong  to  that  series 
in  which  the  artist  has  recorded  for  our  curious  pleasure  the  common 
features  of  the  shores  of  the  Thames.  Here  also  there  is  evident  his 
feeling,  not  exactly  for  beauty,  but  at  all  events  for  quaintness  of  form. 
It  had  occurred  to  no  one  else  to  draw  with  realistic  fidelity  the  lines 
of  wharf  and  warehouse  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  to  note  down 
the  pleasant  oddities  of  outline  presented  by  roof  and  window  and 
crane  :  to  catch  the  changes  of  the  grey  light  as  it  passes  over  the 
front  of  Wapping.  Mr.  Whistler's  figure-drawing,  generally  defective 
and  always  incomplete,  has  prevented  him  from  seizing  every  cha- 
racteristic of  the  sailor  figures  that  people  the  port.  The  absence, 
seemingly,  of  any  power  such  as  the  great  marine  painters  had,  of 
drawing  the  forms  of  water,  whether  in  a  broad  and  wind-swept  tidal 
river  or  on  the  high  seas,  has  narrowed  and  limited  again  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Whistler  has  depicted  the  scenes  '  below  Bridge.' 
But  his  treatment  of  the  scenes  is  none  the  less  original  and  interest- 
ing. By  wise  omission,  he  has  managed  often  to  retain  the  sense  of 
the  flow  of  water  or  its  comparative  stillness.  Its  gentle  lapping 
lifts  the  keels  of  the  now  emptied  boats  of  his  '  Billingsgate/  It  lies 
lazy  under  the  dark  warehouses  of  his  little  '  Limehouse.' 

The  artist's  finest  etchings  of  the  Thames  are  six  in  number — we 
need  not  include  such  pretty  dreams  as  his  Cadogan  Pier  and  the 
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like  :  faint  and  agreeable  sketches  like  his  painted  Nocturnes  ;  they 
belong  to  that  order  of  his  work.  Of  these  six  finest — these  six 
by  which  his  etching  takes  serious  permanent  rank — two  have  been 
done  somewhat  lately.  The  'London  Bridge'  and  the  little  'Lime- 
house'  (Free  Trade  Wharf,  I  think) — not  the  larger  'Limehouse'  of  the 
Catalogue — are  among  the  happiest  examples  of  the  art  that  is  swift 
and  brief  to  record  an  impression.  The  spring  of  the  great  arch  in 
'  London  Bridge,'  as  seen  from  below  from  the  waterside,  is  rendered,  it 
seems,  with  a  sense  of  power  in  great  constructive  work  such  as  is  little 
visible  in  the  tender  handling  of  so  many  of  the  Thames-side  etchings. 
The  little  '  Limehouse,'  .published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  Bond 
Street,  is,  in  its  best  impressions,  a  very  exquisite  little  study  of  grada- 
tions of  tone  and  of  the  receding  line  of  murky  buildings  that  follows 
the  bend  of  the  river.  It  is  a  thing  of  faultless  delicacy.  A  third,  not 
lately  done,  has  been  lately  retouched :  the  '  Billingsgate :  boats  at  a 
mooring.'  In  the  retouch  is  an  instance  of  the  successful  treatment 
of  a  second  '  state,'  or  even  a  later  '  state '  of  the  plate,  and  such  as 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  collector  who  buys  first  states  of  everything 
—the  '  Liber  Studiorum '  included — and  first  states  alone,  with'  dull 
determination.  Of  course  the  true  collector  knows  better  :  he  knows 
that  the  impression  and  not  the  '  state '  is  all,  and  he  must  gradually 
acquire  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  impression.  A  year  or  so  ago 
Mr.  Whistler  retouched  the  '  Billingsgajbe '  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
'  Portfolio,'  and  the  proof  impressions  of  the  state  issued  by  them 
reach  the  highest  excellence  of  which  the  plate  has  been  capable. 
Not  aiming  at  the  extreme  simplicity  and  extreme  unity  so  happily 
kept  in  the  '  London  Bridge '  and  the  little  '  Limehouse,'  it  has  faults 
which  these  have  not.  The  ghostliness  of  the  foreground  figures 
demands  an  ingenious  theory  for  their  justification,  and  this  theory  no 
one  has  advanced.  But  the  solidity  of  the  buildings  here  introduced 
— the  clock-tower  and  houses  that  edge  the  quay — is  of  rare  achieve- 
ment in  etching.  For  once  the  houses  are  not  drawn,  but  built  like 
the  houses  and  churches  and  bridges  of  Meryon.  The  strength  of 
their  realisation  lends  delicacy  to  the  thin-masted  fishing  boats  with 
their  thinner  lines  of  cordage,  and  to  the  distant  bridge  in  the  grey 
mist  of  London,  and  to  the  faint  clouds  of  the  sky.  Perhaps  yet 
more  delicate  than  '  Billingsgate '  is  the  '  Hungerford  Bridge,'  so 
small,  yet  so  spacious  and  airy. 

Finally,  there  are  the  '  Thames  Police '  and  '  Black  Lion  Wharf.' 
These  are  among  the  most  varied  studies  of  quaint  places  now  dis- 
appearing— nay,  many  of  them  already  disappeared — places  with  no 
beauty  that  is  very  old  or  graceful,  but  with  interest  to  the  Londoner 
and  interest  too  to  the  artist — small  warehouses  falling  to  pieces  or 
poorly  propped  when  they  were  sketched,  and  vanished  now  to  make 
room  for  a  duller  and  vaster  uniformity  of  storehouse  front ;  narrow 
dwelling-houses  of  our  Georgian  days,  with  here  a  timber  facing,  and 
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here  a  quaint  bow  window,  many-paned — narrow  houses  of  sea- 
captains  or  the  riverside  tradesfolk,  or  of  custom-house  officials,  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Docks  and  the  East-End ;  these  too  have  been 
pressed  out  of  the  way  by  the  aggressions  of  great  commerce,  and  the 
varied  line  that  they  presented  has  ceased  to  be.  Of  all  these  river- 
side features,  i  Thames  Police '  is  an  illustration  interesting  to-day 
and  valuable  to-morrow.  And  f  Black  Lion  Wharf  is  yet  fuller  of 
happy  accident  of  outline  and  happy  gradation  of  tone,  studied 
amongst  common  things  which  escape  the  common  eye.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  possess  these  so  faithful  and  so  spirited  records  of  a 
departing  quaintness,  and  it  is  an  achievement  to  have  made  them. 
It  would  be  a  pity  to  remove  the  grace  from  the  achievement  by 
insisting  that  here  too,  as  in  'Nocturne'  and  'Arrangement,'  the 
art  was  burdened  by  the  theory ;  that  the  study  of  the  '  arrangement 
of  line  and  form '  was  all,  and  the  interest  of  the  association  nothing. 
When  Dickens  was  tracing  the  fortunes  of  Quilp  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
Quilp  on  that  dreary  night  when  the  little  monster  fell  from  the 
wharf  into  the  river,  he  did  not  think  only  of  the  cadence  of  his 
sentences,  or  his  work  would  never  have  lived,  or  lived  only  with  the 
levers  of  curious  patchwork  of  mere  words.  Perhaps  without  his 
knowing  it,  some  slight  imaginative  interest  in  the  lives  of  Londoners 
prompted  Mr.  Whistler,  or  strengthened  his  hand,  as  he  recorded  the 
shabbiness  that  has  a  history,  the  slums  of  the  Eastern  suburb,  and 
the  prosaic  work  of  our  Thames.  Here  at  all  events  his  art,  if  it 
has  shown  faults  to  be  forgiven,  has  shown,  in  high  excellence, 
qualities  that  fascinate.  The  Future  will  forget  his  disastrous 
failures,  to  which  in  the  Present  has  somehow  been  accorded,  through 
the  activity  of  friendship  or  the  activity  of  enmity,  a  publicity  rarely 
bestowed  upon  failures  at  all ;  but  it  may  remember  the  success  of 
work  peculiar  and  personal. 

FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
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THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


ADAM  SMITH,  speaking  of  war,  said  :  c  As  it  is  certainly  the  noblest  of 
all  arts,  so,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  it  necessarily  becomes 
one  of  the  most  complicated  amongst  them.'  If  this  maxim  is  ap- 
plicable to  armies  in  general,  it  seems  specially  so  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  day.  The  so-called  great  military  nations  of 
Europe  apparently  feel  themselves  compelled  to  maintain  vast  masses 
of  trained  men  in  readiness  for  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  but  their  armies  are  not  dispersed  in  foreign  lands,  nor  are 
they  called  upon,  as  a  rule,  to  undertake  distant  expeditions.  Their 
arrangements  no  doubt  entail  gigantic  efforts  and  great  personal 
sacrifices,  but  they  are  not  enhanced  by  abnormal  causes  ;  and  there- 
fore a  system  of  compulsory  short  service,  with  large  trained  reserves 
concentrated  at  home,  affords  them  the  means  of  meeting  their  es- 
sential requirements. 

With  us,  however,  the  problem  is  very  different,  and  in  some 
respects  far  more  complicated.  Whilst  our  insular  position  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  very  large  forces  in  this  country, 
still  we  have  to  provide  means  for  home  defence  and  be  prepared  to 
take  a  certain  part  in  European  contests ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
our  foreign  and  colonial  dominions  entail  upon  us  responsibilities 
from  which  the  continental  powers  are  practically  free.  In  fact,  the 
duties  of  the  British  army  are  so  arduous,  and  its  services  both  in 
peace  and  war  are  so  constantly  required  in  distant  scenes,  and  under 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  that  to  create  and  maintain 
an  organisation  suited  to  these  numerous  and  abnormal  requirements  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  great  intricacy,  but  one  which  naturally  forms  a 
constant  topic  of  discussion,  and  indeed  of  anxiety.  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  within  the  last  few  years  the  conditions  on  which  our  soldiers 
are  enlisted  have  been  almost  entirely  altered,  with  a  view  of  giving 
the  army  an  elasticity  and  a  reserve  of  power  which  it  has  long  sought 
for,  but  has  heretofore  never  realised ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  the 
great  change  thus  brought  about  but  not  yet  fully  matured,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  circumstances  should  be  carefully  weighed,  and 
even  earnestly  criticised.  Those  who  have  taken  any  part  in  effecting 
these  recent  reforms  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  attention  now 
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paid  to  the  subject,  their  sole  aim  having  been  that  the  armed  force 
of  the  nation  shall  not  lag  behind  in  regard  to  augmented  power,  but 
shall  be  in  better  condition  to  meet  those  varied  duties  which  year  by 
year  become  more  onerous,  owing  partly  to  the  greater  preparations 
of  other  powers,  and  partly  to  the  extension  of  our  dominions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  present  organisation  of  the 
British  army,  which  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
'  short  service  and  reserve  '  in  lieu  of  the  former  system  of  long  service 
with  a  life  pension,  it  will  be  well  to  look  back  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  arrangements  which  preceded  it,  and  which  are  still  regarded  by 
some  as  having  attained  the  desired  standard  of  efficiency.  In  what 
may  now  be  almost  styled  the  olden  time — that  is,  in  the  days  of 
Wellington  and  the  Peninsular  war — our  ranks  were  filled  by  men 
enlisted  for  unlimited  service,  who  continued  to  serve  until  old 
age,  combined  with  foreign  duties  or  campaigning,  had  rendered 
them  incapable  of  further  active  work.  Soldiers  in  those  days  re- 
mained for  many  years  consecutively  abroad,  often  in  unhealthy 
climates,  and  a  large  proportion  never  returned  to  their  native  land ; 
and  although  we  fought  and  won  many  a  battle  under  that  regime,  it 
was  not  only  a  costly  but  a  harsh  and  an  inefficient  system,1  many  of 
the  men  being  physically  unfit  for  prolonged  campaigning.  The  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  all  events  did  not  feel  able  to  speak  well  of 
the  arrangements  of  those  days,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  army. 
Writing  in  1829,  he  said: — 

In  the  moments  of  the  greatest  distress  in  the  country  recruits  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  the  army.  ...  It  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Windham's  Act  to  make  the  army 
a  popular  service  in  England,  by  making  service  therein  profitable  as  well  as 
honourable,  but  his  measures  totally  failed.  The  man  who  enlists  into  the  British 
army  is  in  general  the  most  drunken,  and  probably  the  worst  man  of  the  trade  or 
profession  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  village  or  town  in  which  he  lives.  There 
is  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who,  when  enlisted,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
second  or  degraded  class  of  any  society  or  body  into  which  they  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  they  can  be  brought  to  be  fit  for  what  is  to  be  called  the  first  class 
only  by  discipline,  and  the  precept  and  example  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  company 
who,  if  not  themselves  in  the  same  second  or  degraded  class,  deserve  to  be  placed 
there  for  some  action  or  other,  twenty  times  in  every  week. 

In  1847  the  period  of  service  was  shortened  to  ten  years,  with  the 
option  of  re-engagement  to  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  carrying  a 
pension,  and  this  plan  with  slight  modifications  remained  in  force 

1  As  an  instance  of  the  excessive  cost  of  those  days,  it  appears  that  in  1812  the 
cost  per  head  for  recruits  was  as  follows  : — 

£    s.     d. 

Bounty         .  .  .  .          16     16     0 

Levy  money  ..  .  .         23     17     6 

40     13     6 
See  Militia  Committee's  Report  of  1877,  p.  545. 
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until  1870.  It  is  the  one  under  which  the  older  officers  of  the  present 
day  grew  up,  and  to  which  a  large  number  are  much  attached.  It 
had  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  body  of  soldiers  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  were  well  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined, who  knew  their  officers  and  were  known  by  them,  and  who, 
so  far  as  their  numbers  went,  were  to  be  well  relied  on.  It  had  there- 
fore much  to  recommend  it.  But  an  army  so  constituted  had  several 
drawbacks  and  one  fatal  defect ;  nor  was  it  in  reality  so  efficient  a 
fighting  machine  as  is  often  assumed.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men  towards  the  termination  of  their  service  were  rather  too  old 
for  prolonged  campaigning,  or  even  for  colonial  duties  in  tropical 
climates.  A  large  number  were  married,  either  with  or  without  leave, 
and  their  domestic  ties  were  not  only  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  country,  but  involved  hardships  and  evils  on  the  wives  and 
children,  especially  in  war.  Further,  it  was  not  possible  under  a  long 
service  system  to  remove  the  objection  so  justly  felt  of  retaining  a 
large  number  of  men  of  mature  age  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  These 
may  by  some  be  thought  minor  matters,  but  in  reality  they  were 
serious  inconveniences  and  drawbacks,  and  did  much  to  lower  the 
social  condition  of  the  army  and  to  injure  its  popularity.  By  the 
introduction  of  short  service,  although  the  system  has  not  yet  reached 
maturity,  the  Government  have  already  been  enabled  to  lower  the 
percentage  of  married  men,2  and  will  probably  proceed  still  further  in 
the  same  direction.  Men  who  are  only  called  upon  to  remain  for  a 
few  years  in  the  ranks  will  suffer  no  hardship  by  not  marrying  until 
they  pass  into  the  reserve. 

Many  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  under  the  former  system 
•were  too  old,  and  their  promotion  was  very  slow.  No  man  could  hope 
to  become  a  sergeant  until  after  many  years  of  service,  and  this  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  all  ranks.  It  is  no  doubt  important  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  valuable  class  of  men  should  be  induced  to 
prolong  their  services  in  the  army  beyond  the  first  period  of  enlist- 
ment ;  and  the  increased  pay  and  pensions,3  the  more  rapid  promotion 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  the  opportunities  now  afforded  them  not  only 
of  obtaining  commissions,  but  of  rising  to  responsible  positions  in  the 
Commissariat  and  Store  Departments,4  are  all  inducements  to  that 
end.  The  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  have  always  been 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed :  they  are  far  better  educated  as  a 
class  now  than  they  were  in  former  years;  and  their  comparative 
youth,  and  improved  prospects  of  pay  and  promotion,  are  highly 
advantageous  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  service. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  drawbacks  of  the   old 

-  Sec  Army  Circular,  December,  1876,  reducing  the  married  men  from  7  to  4  per 
cent. 

3  Ibid.  June,  1876. 

4  Ibid.  February,  1879. 
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arrangements  in  minor  points,  they  undeniably  suffered  under  one 
defect  which  was  always  important,  and  in  these  days  is  vital. 
Efficient  or  not,  the  army  was  absolutely  inelastic,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  reserves  ;  and  no  means  therefore  existed  either  of  quickly  augment- 
ing its  numbers,  or  of  replacing  the  casualties  which  war,  and  the 
diseases  and  sickness  which  always  accompany  war,  invariably  and 
rapidly  create.  The  force  of  25,000  men  which  landed  in  the  Crimea 
in  the  autumn  of  1854  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  British  army  of  those 
days,  and  it  entered  on  the  campaign  full  of  hope  and  courage.  In 
less  than  two  months,  however,  of  its  landing,  it  had  lost  upwards  of 
5,000  men  in  action,  by  death,  and  wounds,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
its  ranks  were  being  thinned  at  an  alarming  rate  from  overwork, 
exposure,  bad  food,  cholera,  and  other  causes.  During  the  two  years 
that  the  war  lasted  we  buried  upwards  of  21,000  men.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  instance  is  rather  an  exceptional  one ;  it 
certainly  was  so,  in  some  respects ;  but  after  all  it  was  chiefly  a  siege, 
and  the  troops  were  for  the  most  part  stationary  and  provisioned  by 
the  ""fleet,  and  exempt  therefore  from  many  of  the  casualties  of  a 
rapidly  marching  campaign.  At  all  events,  it  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  condition  to  which  an  army  may  be  quickly  reduced 
which  takes  the  field  deficient  in  reserves.  Lord  Kaglan,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Home  Grovernment,  had  embarked  on 
the  expedition,  found  himself  in  the  winter  of  1854  standing  on  the 
bare  plateau  before  Sebastopol,  with  an  army,  not  only  deficient  in 
commissariat,  in  transport,  and  in  other  establishments  necessary  for 
tip  field,  but,  worse  than  all,  with  a  force  whose  ranks  were  rapidly 
diminishing  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  England  had  no  trained 
men  to  send  him  in  his  dire  necessity. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  '  The 
State  of  the  Army  before  Sebastopol '  says  : — 

At  the  date  of  the  expedition  to  the  East,  no  reserve  was  provided  at  home 
adequate  to  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  states  in  his  memorandum  of 
the  27th  of  November :  '  The  army  in  the  East  has  been  created  by  discounting  the 
future ;  every  regiment  at  home,  or  within  reach,  and  not  forming  part  of  the 
army,  has  been  robbed  to  complete  it.  The  depots  of  battalions  under  Lord 
Raglan  have  been  similarly  treated.' 

Again : — 

The  men  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  army  were  recruits  who  had  not  yet  become 
fit  for  foreign  service,  and  the  depots  at  home  were  too  weak  to  feed  the  companies 
abroad.  The  order  to  attack  Sebastopol  was  sent  to  Lord  Eaglan  on  the  29th  of 
June.  The  formation  of  a  reserve  at  Malta  was  not  determined  upon  until  early 
in  November.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  correspondence  between  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  Lord  Raglan  had  reported  that  he  wished  he  had  been 
able  to  place  in  the  position  of  Balaclava,  on  the  26th  of  October,  a  more  consider- 
able force  ;  and  also  that,  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  heights  of  Inkermann  were 
defended  by  no  more  than  8,000  British  infantry.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
acquainted  Lord  Raglan  that  he  had  2,000  recruits  to  send  him,  he  replied  that 
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those  last  sent  were  so  young  and  unformed,  that  they  fell  victims  to  disease,  and 
were  swept  away  like  flies, — he  preferred  to  wait. 

In  December  the  power  of  reinforcing  the  army  with  efficient  soldiers  was  so 
reduced  that  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  foreign  legion. 

Such  are  the  extremities  to  which  an  inelastic  army  of  old  soldiers 
may  be  quickly  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war.  Its  only  hope  of 
reinforcements  lies  in  young  recruits,  hastily  collected  after  the  war 
has  begun,  and  sent  out  half  trained  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Our  experience  in  India,  subsequent  to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  of 
much  the  same  character.  In  the  Report  on  Recruiting,  of  1867, 
the  Commissioners  speak  as  follows  : — 

We  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  defect  at  present  existing  in 
the  extreme  youth  and  short  service  of  the  soldiers  sent  abroad  as  reliefs. 

A  return  prepared  for  us,  of  the  ages  and  periods  of  service  of  men  sent  out  as 
drafts  to  India  during  the  last  two  years  (between  the  1st  of  January  1864  and 
the  31st  of  December  1865),  shows  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  5,622,  no  less  than 
2,093  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  796  between  20  and  21  years.  Thus  there 
were  more  than  one-half  (2,889)  under  21  years  of  age,  and  in  some  regiments 
the  proportion  was  much  greater. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  defects  of  an 
army  devoid  of  reserves,  except  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  forces 
under  the  old  system  always  entered  on  a  campaign  with  a  proportion 
of  men  rather  too  old  for  arduous  service  ;  and  that  no  other  means 
existed  of  replacing  its  casualties  than  hasty  recruiting  whilst  the 
war  went  on.  The  history  of  every  war  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  recent  times  has  told  the  same  story  and  revealed  the  same 
defects. 

The  subject  of  reserves  had  indeed  occupied  attention  for  years 
previously  to  1870,  but  without  much  result.  The  Commissioners 
above  referred  to,5  in  their  report,  after  referring  to  the  horrors  of 
possible  invasion,  go  on  to  say : — 

Under  these  circumstances  we  must  look  more  to  our  army.  We  think  its 
present  strength  is  barely  sufficient  for  a  period  of  peace,  and  the  question  is  how 
can  we  most  readily  and  speedily  increase  it  through  the  means  of  a  reserve 
force,  consisting  of  men  who  have  already  received  their  training  in  its  ranks,  but 
may  have  fallen  back  into  the  ordinary  duties  and  callings  of  civil  life. 

We  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  the  army  of  reserve  force  as  consti- 
tuted under  the  warrant  of  1859  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  the  measures 
which  we  have  proposed  to  induce  more  men  to  re-engage  in  the  regular  army  will 
no  doubt  tend  still  further  to  check  its  increase.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  not  prepared  to  propose  any  plan  as  one  that  may  be  relied  on  to  secure  a  large 
army  of  reserve. 

Short  service  seems  indeed  the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
is  the  one  adopted  in  one  shape  or  another  by  every  military  nation 

6  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Recruiting  for  the  Army.  Lord  Dalhousie 
Chairman.  1867. 
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in  Europe.  In  1870  the  Act  establishing  the  new  system  was  intro- 
duced, by  which  the  greater  portion  of  our  troops  will  serve  for  the  first 
period  of  their  service  with  the  colours,  and  the  remainder  of  it  in  the 
reserve ;  a  certain  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  continuing  in  the  army  as  heretofore,  until  entitled  to  a  pension. 
The  Act  of  that  year  was  based  upon  a  tentative  plan,  giving  the 
option  to  the  recruit  of  enlisting  either  for  twelve  years  with  the 
colours  or  for  six  years  with  the  colours,  with  a  liability  to  be  recalled 
to  the  colours  for  six  years  more,  in  case  of  imminent  national  danger 
or  of  great  emergency.  And  the  Secretary  of  State  was  empowered 
to  permit  a  soldier  who  had  served  not  less  than  three  years,  with 
such  soldier's  free  assent,  to  enter  the  reserve  force  for  the  residue 
unexpired  of  his  term  of  twelve  years.  The  more  fully  this  power 
was  used,  the  more  rapidly  the  reserve  would  grow ;  but  in  every  case 
it  was  provided  that  the  soldier  should  have  had  three  years'  training 
with  the  colours  before  passing  into  the  reserve. 

The  principle  is,  that  in  time  of  peace  the  army  feeds  the  reserve ; 
in  time  of  war,  the  reserve  feeds  the  army.  The  reserve  is  in  fact  a 
latent  force  ;  and  in  entering  on  a  campaign  we  can  now  enjoy  the 
consolation  that  we  are  at  the  beginning,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  at 
the  end  of  our  resources. 

It  was  supposed  by  many,  on  the  introduction  of  the  short  term 
of  enlistment,  that  recruits  would  not  be  obtained,  as  the  men  might 
naturally  prefer  a  system  which  would  ultimately  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  pension  ;  but  these  fears  have  not  been  realised,  the  proportion 
of  recruits  electing  for  short  service  having  constantly  and  largely 
increased,  year  by  year,  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  1870. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results : — 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Enlisted      for  "1 
short    service/ 
Enlisted!     for^ 
long    service  / 

2,402 
22,192 

9,175 
14,393 

10,261 
7,530 

9,854 
7,340 

12,856 

7,784 

13,145 
5,349 

23,869 
5,501 

24,637 
4,091 

25,752 
2,573 

Total      enlist-  "\ 
ments      each   . 
year    .     .     .  J 

24,594 

23,568 

17,791 

17,194 

20,640 

18,494 

29,370 

28,728 

28,325 

The  above  table  is  remarkable  in  several  respects.  It  goes  very 
near  to  establish  the  direct  negative  of  the  prediction  that  men  would 
not  accept  short  service.  It  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth 
to  have  predicted,  that  so  soon  as  the  system  became  known,  no  one 
would  enlist,  except  for  short  service.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  on  the  former  plan,  the  large  number  of  recruits  required  to 
fill  the  ranks  would  have  been  obtained  at  all.  The  very  considerable 
numbers  now  enlisted  annually,  and  on  which  the  formation  of  a  large 
reserve  of  course  depends,  are  a  further  proof  that  voluntary  service 
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in  the  army  is  accepted  by  large  masses  of  the  people.  When  we 
recollect  what  the  army  was,  as  described  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1829  (already  quoted),  and  when  we  remember  that  in  1835  less 
than  6,000  recruits  joined  the  army,  whereas  during  1878  upwards  of 
28,000  were  enlisted,  exclusive  of  the  very  large  numbers  who  enter 
the  militia,6  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the 
system  of  recruiting  is  successful,  but  that  the  nation  generally  is 
prepared  to  join  the  army  to  the  extent  deemed  requisite  for  the 
responsible  duties  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.7 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  dated 
the  1st  of  January  1879,  Lieutenant-General  Whitmore  says : — 

The  establishment  of  the  army  has  been  more  than  kept  up  during  the  past 
year,  and  as  there  has  been  no  lack  of  recruits,  advantage  has  been  taken  to 
enlist  men  of  a  better  physique,  by  raising  the  minimum  standard  of  height  of 
infantry  to  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  medical  reports  received  in  1878  relative  to  the  recruits  raised  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  .  .  . 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  past  year  seem  to  indicate  that  service  in  the 
army  is  gradually  becoming  more  popular,  and  if  the  same  success  attends  the  re- 
cruiting in  future,  the  blanks  in  the  service  created  by  the  transfer  of  men  to  the 
reserve  and  other  causes  will  be  filled  up  without  difficulty. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  recruits  who  join  the  army,  it  is 
often  assumed,  that  because  the  earliest  limit  of  age  is  18  years,  the 
men  are  for  the  most  part  of  that  age  on  enlistment.  This  is  a  mis- 
conception. For  instance,  during  1877  nearly  29,000  recruits  joined, 
of  whom  upwards  of  20,000  were  19  years  old  and  upwards  to  25 
years,  on  entering  the  service.  Again,  on  the  1st  of  January  1878,  the 
whole  strength  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  army 
at  home  and  abroad  was  about  182,000,  of  whom  rather  less 'than 
21,000  were  under  20  years  of  age.8 

There  were  other  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  system  of 
reserves,  but  which  practical  experience  has  also  tended  to  remove. 
It  was  urged  by  many,  that  although  large  numbers  of  trained  men 
might  pass  into  the  reserve,  seeking  employment  in  civil  occupations, 
they  would  not  be  found,  or  at  all  events  not  be  forthcoming,  in  case 
of  emergency.  With  a  view  of  partially  testing  the  new  arrangements, 
which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  had  by  no  means  arrived  at  maturity, 
Mr.  Hardy  (now  Lord  Cranbrook),  when  Secretary  for  War  in  1876, 
called  out  a  portion  of  the  reserve,  and  ordered  them  to  join  the  ranks 
for  a  few  days,  the  result,  as  stated  by  himself,  being  as  follows  : — 

Adverting  to  the  first  class  army  reserve,  he  observed  that  two  years  ago  that 
force  was  spoken  of  as  a  shadow  and  a  '  sham.'  He  had  never  boasted  of  that  re- 

6  For  instance,  in  1876,  38,437  recruits  were  enlisted  for  the  militia. 

T  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  numbers  above  quoted  are  obtained 
without  bounty,  whereas,  during  the  Crimean  war,  each  recruit  cost  13Z.  8*.  6d.  for 
levy  money  and  bounty  alone.  See  Report  of  Recruiting  Commission  of  1861,  p.  327. 

8  See  Return  of  the  Adjutant-General  for  1878,  pp.  14  and  52. 
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serve,  and  had  never  depreciated  it,  but  he  determined  on  the  first  opportunity  he 
had  to  bring  it  to  the  test,  that  the  country  might  see  whether  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving its  pay — it  might  be  a  small  pay — would  respond  to  the  call  made  upon, 
them,  even  though  there  was  no  great  emergency,  to  show  themselves  in  the  army 
and  prove  their  readiness  to  go  wherever  they  might  be  required.  They  had  called:, 
out  the  mobilised  force,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  most  of  that 
reserve  consisting  of  men  of  great  respectability  holding  civil  employment.  All  but 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  answered  to  the  summons.  The  country, 
therefore,  might  well  reckon  upon  the  services  of  a  body  of  that  description ;  and 
if  they  could  fill  up  their  attenuated  battalions,  as  they  had  been  called,  with  men 
such  as  those  he  saw  at  Aldershot,  who  marched  with  the  regiments  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  great  mass  of  the  regulars,  then  he  thought  the  country  need  not  fear 
that  the  army  would  fail  her.  He  felt  it  only  right  to  say  that  the  first  class 
army  reserve  which  had  been  called  out  had  most  nobly  done  its  duty  ;  and  though 
it  was  stated  that  perhaps  they  would  not  come  forward  on  occasions  of  danger, 
his  belief  was  that  everyone  of  them  would  not  only  come  but  would  rush  to  the 
front  if  any  emergency  arose. 

The  reserve  system,  however,  was  put  to  a  far  more  complete  and 
crucial  test  last  year.  At  that  moment  the  country  was  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  European  war,  the  very  crisis .  to  meet  which 
the  plan  had  been  designed,  and  the  whole  of  the  reserves,  including 
those  of  the  militia,  were  ordered  to  rejoin  the  colours  forthwith,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  army  its  ranks  were 
immediately  swelled  by  no  less  than  34,749  trained  men. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- in-Chief,  speaking  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  May  1878,  alluded  to  the  subject  in 
the  following  words  : — 

Everyone,  I  am  sure,  in  this  room  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  statement  I  anr 
about  to  make.  We  have  been  passing  for  some  time  through  considerable  changes 
in  the  army  under  the  new  system  of  short  enlistment,  and  we  were  not  aware 
what  the  exact  effect  of  that  system  might  be ;  but  circumstances  have  enabled  us 
to  test  it,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  measure  has  been  com- 
plete. When  it  was  first  introduced  by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Cardwell,  I  had 
some  doubts  whether  it  would  answer,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  a  manner  that 
sither  I,  nor  anyone  connected  with  the  army,  could  have  expected.  I  must  also 
say  that  the  system  introduced  by  my  gallant  friend  General  Peel,  in  connection 
with  the  militia  reserves,  has  been  most  successful.  I  have  seen  large  numbers  of 
men  from  every  portion  of  the  country,  not  only  Englishmen,  but  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  belonging  to  the  reserve,  who,  both  physically  and  in  every  other 
respect,  were  entirely  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks.  I  can  only  say,  - 
though  we  are  supposed  to  be  given  somewhat  to  grumbling,  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints from  any  quarter.  So  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  it  is  everything  that 
L^be  wished.  It  is  not  a  large  army,  but  it  is  a  useful  army,  and  ready  for 
anything  it  may  be  required  to  do. 

A  general  survey  of  the  results  already  achieved  by  the  introduction 
of  short  service  in  the  British  army  gives  us  an  assurance  that  we 
have  in  a  marked  degree  added  to  its  fighting  and  enduring  power 
on  taking  the  field.  Some  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  its 
full  effects  can  be  realised,  the  plan,  though  the  Act  was  introduced 
in  1870,  having  scarcely  begun  to  produce  its  practical  effect  before 
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the  autumn  of  1876,  and  being  still  therefore  in  an  inchoate  condition 
when  the  experiment  of  1878  was  tried  ;  and  the  satisfactory  part  of 
it  is  that,  whilst  the  years  of  peace  can  be  devoted  to  the  training  of 
a  succession  of  recruits,  the  full  power  of  the  army  is  only  fully 
brought  out  when  emergency  compels  the  calling  together  of  the 
reserves.  Formerly  it  was  just  the  reverse,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  army  being  displayed  in  time  of  peace,  when  it  was  not  wanted, 
whilst  it  invariably  began  to  diminish  from  the  very  moment  it  took 
the  field,  simply  from  the  absence  of  elasticity  and  of  reserved  power. 

The  new  system  is  not  only  efficient,  but  is  economical,  because 
whilst  it  retains  for  war  purposes  a  large  body  of  trained  men  at 
reduced  cost,  who,  during  peace,  can  be  usefully  employed  in  civil 
occupations,  it  does  not  compel  them  to  waste  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  enforced  idleness  in  barracks,  waiting  for  war,  which,  when  it 
came,  found  many  of  them  with  the  prime  of  their  vigour  gone.  The 
prospective  saving  in  pensions  will  further  enable  the  Government  to  pay 
more  liberally  the  men  who  are  serving  in  the  ranks.9  Those,  and  there 
are  many,  who  still  disbelieve  in  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  should 
at  all  events  try  to  show  in  what  other  manner  a  reserve  can  be  secured. 

Although  the  gradual  formation  of  a  trained  reserve  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  changes  recently  introduced  into  the 
British  army,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  others  auxiliary 
to  it  which  were  adopted  about  the  same  time,  and  on  which  its  suc- 
cess in  part  depends.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  permanent 
localisation  of  the  depots,  the  system  of  linked  battalions,  and  the 
more  complete  cohesion  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  with  the  line. 

The  absence  of  local  ties  is  a  defect  which  has  long  been  felt  in 
its  bearing  on  the  recruiting  of  our  forces,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  the  arrangements  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. In  the  years  of  peace  previous  to  the  Crimean  expedition, 
each  regiment  on  foreign  service  left  a  nucleus  (consisting  of  a  few 
companies)  at  home,  for  recruiting  purposes,  those  in  India  having  a 
general  depot  at  Chatham.  The  system,  however,  was  fragmentary, 
numerous  small  bodies  being  scattered  about  the  kingdom,  and  being 
frequently  moved,  they  of  course  gained  no  local  ties.  This  plan 
was  succeeded  by  a  system  of  fixed  depot  battalions,  which,  among 
other  unsatisfactory  features,  massed  together  bodies  of  young  officers 
and  soldiers,  who,  belonging  to  different  regiments,  had  no  interests 
in  common,  and  no  cohesion  with  each  other,  and  were  withdrawn 
from  the  iofluence  of  their  own  commanding  officers.  Subsequently 
a  further  experiment  was  made,  in  linking  the  depot  of  each  foreign 
battalion  to  a  regiment  at  home,  but  this  also  proved  an  undesirable 

9  Mr.  Clode,  in  his  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xv.  par.  168,  states 
'  that  up  to  December  1868,  under  the  Acts  of  1847  and  1867,  as  many  as  72,103  men 
had  re-engaged  ;  and  the  total  cost  of  these  re-engagements  in  pensions  only,  taking 
the  chances  of  life,  may  be  reckoned  at  upwards  of  12,000,000^.' 
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arrangement.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficult  subject  of  home 
depots  and  regimental  recruiting  has  often  received  consideration ; 
that  the  system  has  been  changed  several  times ;  but  that  hitherto  no 
entirely  satisfactory  solution  has  been  obtained.  Small  movable 
bodies  without  local  ties  are  hardly  favourable  as  a  means  of  deve- 
loping a  good  system  of  recruiting.  Lord  Dalhousie's  Commission  of 
1867  says  : — 

Strong  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us,  showing  the  advantages  resulting  to 
recruiting  from  a  local  connection  being  maintained  between  individual  corps  and 
certain  localities.  Men  enlist  much  more  freely  in  corps  which  already  contain  a 
number  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  such  connections  should  therefore, 
we  consider,  be  in  every  way  encouraged.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
strengthening  the  relations  that  exist  between  particular  corps  of  the  army  and 
particular  militia  regiments,  whether  arising  from  county  denominations  or  other 
circumstances  ;  and  the  object  might  also  be  facilitated  by  the  line  regiments  sup- 
plying good  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  corresponding  militia  regiments,  and 
by  directing  the  volunteering  from  each  militia  regiment  to  one,  or  even  two  or 
three  regiments  of  the  line.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  our  line  regiments  have 
for  many  years  past  enjoyed  county  titles,  which,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  merely  nominal  distinctions.  It  was  by  order  of  George 
the  Third,  as  long  ago  as  1782,  that  most  of  them  took  the  denomina- 
tions they  now  bear.  His  Majesty's  pleasure  was  conveyed  in  a  letter 
directing  them  to  take  the  titles  of  certain  counties,  so  that  in  each 
case  a  connection  and  mutual  attachment  between  the  corps  and  that 
county  should  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
recruiting  service.  The  realisation  of  this  project  has. long  been  the 
hope  of  military  men,  and  at  last  is  becoming  an  established  fact. 
The  scheme  of  localisation,  as  now  being  carried  out,  is  that  a  small 
depot  for  each  regiment  shall  be  permanently  established  in  its  own 
district,  each  one  representing  two  line  battalions,  which  for  purposes 
of  recruiting  and  mutual  relief  are  linked  together.  Two  county 
militia  battalions  are  also  to  have  their  permanent  head-quarters  at 
the  same  station,  the  whole,  with  the  district  volunteers,  being  united 
in  one  brigade,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  of  the  line.  The 
reserves,  as  they  are  formed,  will  also  be  under  his  orders,  and  their 
arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  and  ammunition,  held  ready  in  the 
local  stores.  These  are  the  broad  features  of  a  scheme  which  seems 
destined  not  only  to  remove  the  former  difficulties  of  army  recruiting, 
but  which  will  apparently  lead  to  other  beneficial  results  in  drawing 
together  the  regular  and  militia  forces,  and  in  popularising  the 
army.  Already  the  staff  of  the  militia  is  drawn  from  their  own 
county  corps,  and  vacancies  in  the  regular  battalions  are  filled  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  young  officers  who  have  qualified  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  service  in  the  militia.  Thus  mutual  attachments  and 
connections  are  being  formed,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  further 
development  of  the  plan  will  end  in  a  fusion  of  all  the  county 
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battalions  into  one  territorial  regiment — two  for  home  and  two 
for  general  duties,  the  officers  and  men  having  the  option  of  free 
interchange.  Each  depot  will  become  a  permanent  county  establish- 
ment, constantly  at  work,  drilling  and  training  soldiers,  who,  on 
completing  their  education,  will  either  revert  to  civil  life  and  be  held 
in  readiness,  or  be  sent  abroad  for  duty,  according  to  their  own  selec- 
tion. This  scheme  is  already  taking  firm  root,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  changes  recently  introduced. 

Although  a  shade  of  disappointment  may  sometimes  be  felt  at 
the  apparently  slow  development  of  the  great  and  beneficial  changes 
which  since  1870  have  been  in  progress  in  the  British  army,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  their  very  nature  they  require  time 
to  attain  to  full  maturity.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe 
the  steady  growth  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  no  more 
important  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  Keport  of  the 
Militia  Committee  of  1877,  of  which  the  present  Minister  of  War, 
Colonel  Stanley,  was  chairman.  The  committee  was  an  influential 
one,  from  the  position  and  character  of  its  members,10  and  its  recom- 
mendations are  not  only  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of 
the  recent  reforms  in  the  army,  but,  when  carried  out,  will  bring  to 
an  end  any  uncertainty  which  may  have  hitherto  prevailed  as  to 
their  real  object  and  tendency. 

Alluding  to  the  localisation  scheme  of  1872,  they  say  that  its 
leading  principles  were  : — 

(a)  The  linking  of  two  battalions  of  the  line,  where  a  double  battalion  regi- 
ment did  not  exist. 

(6)  The  closer  connection  between  the  militia  and  the  line. 

(c)  The  creation  of  a  depot  common  to  both  line  and  militia. 

It  is  impossible  (they  say)  fully  to  enter  into  consideration  of  the  details 
connected  with  the  brigade  depot,  and  with  the  militia  respectively,  until  a  defini- 
tion is  obtained  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  so- 
called  '  brigade '  is  to  be  regarded.  Are  its  battalions  to  be  looked  upon  as  being 
united  merely  for  administrative  purposes,  or  are  they  to  be  viewed  as  constituent 
parts  of  one  body  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  that  they  should  be  consti- 
tuent parts  of  one  body ;  and  although  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  very  grave 
considerations  which  are  involved,  we  are  constrained  to  record  our  opinion  that 
full  advantage  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  money  spent  by  the  country  until  the 
connection  be  more  closely  drawn  than  at  present  between  the  line  battalions  of 
each  brigade,  and  between  them  and  the  militia  battalion  of  the  sub-district. 

We  consider  that  this  is  best  to  be  effected  by  their  being  treated  as  one  regi- 
ment, such  regiment  having  a  territorial  designation  j  the  line  battalions  being  the 
1st  and  2nd  ;  the  militia  battalions  the  3rd  and  4th,  &c.,  of  such  territorial  regi- 
ment ;  the  depot  being  common  to  all,  and  being  the  last  battalion  of  the  series. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  involves  matters  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

10  The  committee  was  composed  as  follows  :  Colonel  Hon.  F.  Stanley,  M.P.,  Chair- 
man ;  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  Marquis  of  Exeter;  Earl  of  Limerick  ;  Colonel  Corbett, 
M.P. ;  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  V.C.,  M.P. ;  Major-Generals  A.  C.  Herbert,  C.B. ;  II.  C. 
Taylor,  C.B. ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  Colonel  E.  Bulwer,  C.B. ;  and 
Colonel  G.  Graves,  C.B. 
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Again  alluding  to  the  advantage  of  territorial  regiments,  they 
remark  that : — 

After  a  short  time  an  enlarged  esprit  de  corps  would  grow  up,  and  that  the 
men  of  the  territorial  regiment  would  look  back  to  the  traditions  of  former  cam- 
paigns with  no  less  pride  than  their  predecessors. 

We  "believe  that  this  feeling  of  unity  might  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  time 
of  war,  in  inducing  the  men  of  the  militia  battalions  of  a  'territorial'  regiment 
to  volunteer  to  the  active  battalions  of  their  regiment  which  were  in  the  field ;  and 
having  regard  to  the  great  stress  which  the  late  Secretary  of  State,11  when  recom- 
mending to  Parliament  the  outlay  which  was  sanctioned,  laid  upon  local  connections, 
we  regard  as  material  the  consideration  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  will  arise,  and  while  we  think  that 
the  Executive  must  be  left  to  weigh  the  importance  of  objections  which  may  be 
raised,  we  feel  not  the  less  bound  to  insist  very  strongly  on  our  conclusions. 

Again : — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  greatly  all  questions  of  clothing,  trans- 
fer of  reserve  men,  &c.,  would  be  facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
'  territorial '  regiments.  We  recommend  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  connec- 
tion between  the  line  and  militia  battalions  of  each  territorial  regiment,  and 
between  the  line  battalions  and  their  sub-district  generally,  line  battalions  should, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  and  sufficiency  of  barrack  accommodation  per- 
mit, be  stationed  at  frequent  intervals  within  their  own  sub-district. 

And  again  : — 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  a  territorial  connection  as  far  as  possible,  we  recom- 
mend that  subalterns  going  from  the  militia  to  the  line  should  be  sent  to  the  line 
battalions  of  the  territorial  regiment  whenever  practicable. 

And  they  conclude  as  follows : — 

In  the  earlier  pages  of  our  report  we  have  explained  the  principles  upon  which 
it  has  been  framed,  and  we  trust  that  the  conclusions,  which  we  now  have  the 
honour  to  submit,  may  result  in  benefit  to  the  militia  forces,  and  in  the  full 
development  of  the  system  of  organisation  which,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  highest  military  authorities,  has  been  so  recently  adopted,  and  approved  by 
Parliament  and  by  the  country. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  object  of  the  creation  of 
a  trained  reserve  has  been  the  strengthening  the  army  for  great  emer- 
gencies, such  as  that  of  invasion,  or  the  imminence  of  a  European 
war,  in  which  our  interests  might  be  vitally  affected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  operations  in  the  field  of  a  comparatively  minor  character 
connected  with  our  colonial  and  other  possessions  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  which  portions  of  the  British  forces  are  often  engaged,  but 
for  which  the  services  of  the  reserves  are  not  directly  available,  and  in 
which  indeed  it  would  not  be  desirable  they  should  be  compelled  as  a 
body  to  take  part.  The  powers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  reserves  can  be  called  upon  to  rejoin  are  therefore  purposely  limited 
to  the  national  emergencies  just  alluded  to;  and  it  is  manifest  that 

11  Viscount  Card  well. 
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on  no  other  basis  could  we  hope  for  the  successful  realisation  of  the 
measure. 

The  duties  of  the  British  army  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  of  so 
varied  a  character,  and  their  services  so  often  required  in  distant  ex- 
peditions of  uncertain  duration,  that  to  compel  the  reserve  men  to 
join  and  serve  on  all  such  occasions,  would  render  their  chances  of  civil 
occupation  so  precarious,  that  not  only  the  men  themselves  would  be 
unsettled,  but  the  employers  of  labour  would  naturally  hesitate  to  give 
them  work.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  reserve  lies  not  with  the  men, 
but  with  the  employers  of  labour.  It  is  easy  to  say,  and  it  is 
constantly  said,  that  it  was  an  oversight  in  the  original  scheme  not  to 
give  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  power  of  meeting  what  is  called 
the  smaller  emergency  of  a  colonial  war  by  calling  out  a  portion  of  the 
reserve.  It  is  conveniently  forgotten  what  the  probable  effect  of 
taking  such  a  power  would  have  been  upon  the  whole  scheme.  There 
is  no  insuperable  difficulty  for  reserve  men  to  obtain  valuable  situations 
in  civil  life,  when  they  can  only  be  required  to  relinquish  them  with 
their  own  consent,  or  'in  case  of  imminent  national  danger,  or  of 
great  emergency,  the  occasion  being  first  communicated  to  Parliament 
or  declared  by  proclamation ; '  but  it  would  be  a  great  discouragement 
to  recruiting,  and  a  great  drawback  to  the  system,  if  the  power  now 
contended  for,  that  is,  the  power  of  compulsorily  withdrawing  from 
civil  service  the  reserve  men,  had  been  contained  in  the  original  Act, 
for  any  but  the  objects  which  are  provided  for  by  that  Act.  It  was  a 
proof  of  forethought,  not  of  the  want  of  it,  that  no  such  provision  was 
introduced  in  1870. 

Thus  the  abnormal  and  distant  duties  which  our  troops  are  so  often 
called  upon  to  undertake  seem  somewhat  to  militate  against  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  new  measures,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
they  complicate  the  question.  In  short,  whilst  the  contingency  of  a 
great  national  emergency  would  appear  to  have  been  successfully  met 
by  the  reforms  of  the  last  few  years,  there  are  yet  other  duties  which, 
though  not  of  so  large  a  character,  are  still  often  very  pressing  and 
difficult  in  their  nature,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  country  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  meeting  them  accordingly,  and  a  short  considera- 
tion of  the  measures  which  have  been  devised  for  that  object  will  now 
be  interesting. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  a  few  years  before  the  new 
army  reforms  were  introduced,  a  change  of  policy  had  occurred  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  our  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  which  in 
reality  much  facilitated  the  organic  change.3  of  1870.  During  the 
long  peace  which  followed  after  Waterloo,  it  had  been  the  custom, 
whilst  retaining  a  small  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  scatter  the 
troops,  often  in  feeble  detachments,  throughout  the  various  colonies, 
islands,  foreign  garrisons,  and  many  isolated  positions  which  go  to 
make  up  the  British  dominions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  army, 
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such  as  it  was,  was  frittered  away  in  distant,  and  often  in  unhealthy 
spots  ;  and  although  the  system  may,  in  the  judgment  of  colonists 
and  others,  have  had  its  recommendations,  in  so  far  that  it  led  to  a 
considerable  local  expenditure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy 
was  one,  not  only  costly  to  the  mother  country,  but  detrimental  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  which  in  its  detached  state  could  not  afford 
real  defence  or  protection  to  those  whose  interests  it  was  intended 
to  guard. 

The  change  referred  to  was  to  strengthen  the  army  at  home  by 
withdrawing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  useless  garrisons  abroad,  so  that  in 
1872,  when  the  localisation  was  adopted,  the  basis  of  the  new  system 
was  a  distribution  of  infantry  battalions  as  follows  :  — 

Battalions 


° 


Abroad  :         ......  70 

X  In  the  Colonies     ......     20  / 

At  home       ..........  JH 

Total        ....          141 

The  plan  of  concentrating  a  larger  proportion  of  the  army  at  home 
than  heretofore,  not  only  enables  its  efficiency  to  be  more  carefully 
watched  and  attended  to,  but  it  obviously  renders  its  services  more 
readily  applicable  for  sudden  emergencies  in  the  various  colonies 
which  may  from  time  to  time  demand  its  protection  ;  and  in  the 
localisation  scheme  of  1872  it  was  also  laid  down  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  battalions  first  on  the  roster  at  home  should  be  maintained 
on  an  increased  establishment  ready  for  war  ;  and,  further,  that  on 
their  being  sent  on  active  service,  the  local  depots  should  at  once  be 
largely  augmented.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  the  closing  sentence  of  his  minute  of  February  1872,  specially  lays 
down  '  that  the  first  battalions  for  foreign  service  are  to  be  on  an 
increased  establishment,  and  to  form  the  first  corps  cVarmee  for  ser- 
vice abroad  ;  '  and  General  Macdougall's  committee,  in  working  out  the 
details,  recorded  the  arrangement  as  follows  :  — 

The  following  proposed  distribution  and  establishments  of  line  battalions  are 
based  on  the  actual  numbers  of  rank  and  file  shown  on  the  estimates  of  the  year  :  — 

Rank  and  file 

57  battalions  in  India,  China,  &c.,  to  be  maintained  at 

minimum  strength  of          ......  820 

13  battalions  serving  at  other  stations  abroad,  at       .         .  650 

Of  the  battalions  at  home  :  — 

The  18  first  for  foreign  service,  at      .....  820 

The  18  next  for  foreign  service,  at     .....  700 

The  35  remaining  battalions  at  a  minimum  strength  of      .  520 

The  Committee  of  1877  went  even  farther,  and  stated  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  '  of  sufficient  gravity  to  necessitate  the  immediate 
though  temporary  increase  of  trained  men  ;  '  and  in  such  an  event, 
which  they  contemplated  as  a  rare  one,  they  recommended  '  that  a 
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certain  proportion  of  the  army  reserve  men  should  be  called  to  the 
colours.'  Adequate  precautions  would  therefore  appear  to  have  heen 
devised  to  provide  for  the  various  duties  so  constantly  devolving  on 
the  British  army,  either  as  to  its  greater  or  less  important  functions. 

Circumstances,  however,  have  recently  occurred,  which  have  called 
special  attention  to  these  arrangements,  and  to  these  it  will  be  desir- 
able now  to  refer,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  linked  battalions  hangs  partly  on  an  approximate  equality  in 
their  number  at  home  and  abroad. 

Various  exigencies,  occurring  in  succession,  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  have  however  considerably  disturbed  the  arrange- 
ment. The  strengthening  of  our  Mediterranean  garrisons  in  1878, 
the  necessary  additions  to  our  numbers  in  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  considerable  forces  sent  out  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  now  actively  engaged  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, — all  these  circumstances  have  largely  affected  the  question,  so 
that  the  actual  distribution  of  the  infantry  battalions  is  now  as 
follows : — 

Battalions 

Abroad /Inlndia 52\«fi 

Ldllntlie  Colonies 34/8< 

At  home .55 

Total 141 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  instead  of  having  seventy  battalions  serving 
abroad,  we  have  now  eighty-six,  many  of  them  engaged  on  active 
service,  whilst  only  fifty-five  remain  at  home,  in  lieu  of  seventy-one.  It 
may  perhaps  be  argued  that  an  army  is  intended  for  fighting,  and  that 
its  usefulness  in  this  respect  should  not  be  circumscribed  merely  with 
a  view  of  adapting  its  distribution  to  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
system.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  our  forces  are  on  a  peace  footing,  and  the  establishments 
as  such  are  only  calculated  to  carry  out  a  certain  set  of  duties,  which 
even  in  peace  are  more  onerous  than  those  which  usually  fall  to  the 
lot  of  an  army.  Consequently,  if  our  foreign  possessions  require 
additional  protection,  and  if  we  are  to  undertake  extensive  military 
expeditions  far  away,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  bring  into 
operation  the  powers  of  expansion,  as  indicated  by  the  Committees 
of  1872  and  1877,  but  to  augment  the  army  as  a  whole. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  for  the  greater  purpose,  viz.,  the 
creation  of  a  reserve  to  be  added  to  the  active  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  event  of  a  great  emergency,  the  system  has  been  tested,  and  its 
success  established.  It  is  now  alleged  that  national  emergencies  on 
the  greater  scale  do  not  frequently  occur,  that  what  does  happen  is  a 
so-called  small  emergency,  such  as  a  colonial  war,  or  it  may  be  more 
than  one  at  once,  and  it  will  be  as  well  therefore  to  recapitulate  shortly 
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the  nature  of  the  arrangements  laid  down,  with  a  view  of  meeting  such 
minor  military  exigencies. 

1.  A  proximate  equality  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  number  of 
battalions  at  home  and  abroad,  in  time  of  peace. 

2.  The  first  eighteen  battalions  at  home  were  to  be  kept  up  to 
something  nearly  approaching  to  a  war  strength,  to  be  the  first  corps 
cVarmee  for  foreign  service,  and  the  next  eighteen  battalions  at  a 
strength  approaching  the  first,  so  as  to  become  with  rapidity  a  second 
corps  d'armee. 

3.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  depots  of  such  battalions  as  might  be 
ordered  abroad  were  to  be  largely  augmented. 

4.  The  Committee  of  1877  contemplated  the  necessity  of  calling 
out  a  portion  of  the  army  reserve  and  a  partial  embodiment  of  the 
militia.12 

As  regards  the  first,  the  model  of  1872  has  been  gradually  departed 
from.  Even  before  the  disaster  of  Isandlana,  in  January  1879, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  despatch  several  additional  battalions 
hastily  to  the  Cape,  the  number  serving  at  home  had  been  consider- 
ably diminished  ;  so  that  now  we  have  actually  eighty-six  battalions 
abroad  in  lieu  of  the  normal  number  of  seventy.  Again,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  respect  to  the  war  strength 
of  the  first  eighteen  battalions  have  not  been  fully  carried  out,  and 
only  a  slight  increase  has  been  made  to  the  home  depots.  Finally, 
not  only  have  no  reserves  and  no  militia  been  called  out,  but  even 
the  voluntary  offers  of  the  reserve  men  to  rejoin  were  not  accepted, 
owing  apparently  to  a  doubt  as  to  its  legality,  which  however  has,  I 
understand,  been  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  has 
proved  to  be  unfounded. 

In  short,  we  have  had  rather  an  unforeseen  accumulation  of  what 
are  termed  minor  emergencies,13  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
posals and  policy  intended  to  meet  them  have  not  been  fully  main- 
tained. We  have  been  for  months  past  engaged  in  considerable 
military  operations,  in  two  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world 
at  the  same  time,  and  have  attempted  to  carry  them  out  without 
any  call  upon  our  reserved  strength,  and  without  any  augmentation 
of  the  army,  the  estimates  of  this  year,  as  originally  presented,  even 
showing  a  proposed  reduction  of  about  4,000  men. 

The  circumstances  therefore  afford  no  evidence  that  the  recent 
reforms  are  at  fault,  but  merely  that  several  accidental  and  apparently 
unforeseen  events  have  occurred  in  succession,  which  have  led  to  a 

12  Pages  9  and  10.     Eeport  of  the  Militia  Committee  of  1877. 

13  The  Zulu  war  has  been  called  a  minor  emergency ;  but  if  a  comparison  be 
instituted  between  the  number  of  troops  under  Lord  Chelmsford  and  those  origin- 
ally sent  to  the  East  under  Lord  Eaglan,  it  will  scarcely  appear  in  that  light.     Let 
us  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  the  difficulty  will  now  soon  disappear  altogether,  and  that 
we  shall  again  see  the  renewed  influence  of  a  time  when,  in  Milton's  memorable 
words,  '  Peace  has  its  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  war,' 
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far  larger  proportion  of  the  army  having  to  serve  abroad  than  is  usually 
contemplated  and  provided  for.  It  has  been  lately  remarked,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  forces  serving  at  home  are  some- 
what reduced  in  numbers,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  are  recruits 
still  in  training.  The  only  real  matter  of  surprise  is  that  any  other  result 
can  have  been  expected.  The  rate  of  enlistment  now  approaches  29,000 
men  per  annum,  being  nearly  one-third  of  the  usual  home  establish- 
ment ;  and  as  sixteen  battalions  have  recently  been  transferred  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  our  foreign  possessions,  and  have  not  been 
replaced,  and  furthermore,  as  no  men  are  sent  to  India  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  it  naturally  follows,  as  no  augmentations  have  taken 
place,  and  no  reserves  or  militia  called  out,  that  the  army  at  home 
must  be  diminished  in  numbers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
with  the  colours  only  partially  trained.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
satisfactory,  means  are  available  for  remedying  them,  as  already  indi- 
cated ;  means  which  are  far  more  readily  available  than  any  which 
have  heretofore  existed,  because  the  army  now  possesses  an  elasticity 
and  a  reserve  of  power,  hitherto  often  sought  after,  but  never  before 
realised.  It  may  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  call  these  forces  into 
play ;  that  is  a  question  for  the  Government  to  decide  ;  but  that  they 
exist  is  undoubted. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the  system 
of  short  service  and  localisation  requires  to  be  altered,  when  the  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  officers  who  are  now  consideringthesubject  shall 
have  ascertained  that  the  system  has  been  really  tried.  If  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  Commander-in-chief,  of  1872,  has  not  been  fully  carried  into 
effect ;  if  Sir  Patrick  Macdougall's  rules  have  never  been  executed  ; 
if  the  first  corps  cTarmee  was  not  ready  in  the  manner  laid  down  ;  if 
the  militia  battalions  have  not  been  embodied  ;  if  the  territorial 
regiments  recommended  by  Colonel  Stanley's  Committee  of  1877  have 
never  been  constituted ;  then,  whatever  else  may  be  concluded,  it  will 
certainly  be  impossible  to  determine  that  the  system  has  failed. 
What  has  failed  is  what  has  been  tried  ;  not  something  else,  which 
has  not  been  tried.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  chair- 
man, Lord  Airey,  and  his  eminent  colleagues  will  determine  anything 
of  the  kind.  Having  for  some  years  past  watched  with  interest  the 
effect  of  the  gradual  changes  in  our  army,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
above  observations  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  study  a  problem  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  of  the  highest  national 
importance. 

JOHN  ADYE. 
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WHATEVER  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  next 
general  election,  there  is  universal  agreement  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  issues  which  it  will  decide,  and  as  to  the  influence  which  that 
decision  is  likely  to  exert  on  the  future  of  the  country.  The  prolon- 
gation of  the  present  Tory  rule  for  seven  more  years  is  a  prospect 
which  it  needs  some  courage  to  contemplate  with  any  degree  of 
composure,  and  that  is  what  a  Tory  victory  in  the  constituency  really 
means.  No  doubt  the  unforeseen  continually  happens,  and  it  would  be 
rash,  almost  to  madness,  to  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  seven  years ; 
but  it  would  be  rasher  still  to  build  upon  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen 
circumstances  which  may  alter  the  current  of  events,  and  change  the 
relations  of  parties.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Tories  may 
suffer  from  those  evils  which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  result  from 
a  long  tenure  of  power.  Intestine  divisions  may,  and  probably  will, 
develope  themselves ;  a  sense  of  security  may  breed  insolence,  and 
insolence  produce  revolt  within  the  Ministerial  ranks  and  reaction 
outside  them ;  the  seeds  of  discontent,  which  the  most  cautious 
and  able  government  is  sure  to  scatter,  will  spring  up  in  a  plentiful 
crop  of  personal  and  class  grievances ;  and  a  hostile  public  opinion 
will  be  silently  formed  whose  strength  will  be  unsuspected  until  it  is 
revealed  in  overt  acts  of  opposition  ;  blunders  are  sure  to  be  made,., 
possibly  jobs  perpetrated,  and  thus  public  indignation  roused  to  a  fury 
which  no  Ministry  would  be  able  to  resist.  These  and  other  casualties 
must  undoubtedly  threaten  the  permanence  of  any  victory  which  may 
be  won  at  the  poll,  in  1879  or  1880.  But  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  calculate  on  such  chances,  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  always 
less  menacing  to  a  Tory  than  to  a  Liberal  administration. 

There  is  a  compactness  and  coherence  in  the  force  of  Conser- 
vatism which  it  is  absolutely  certain  the  friends  of  progress  cannot 
attain.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  taunt  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  having  dissolved  in  five  years  the  splendid  majority  with 
which  he  took  office,  while  his  great  rival  has,  during  a  period  of 
the  same  length,  increased  rather  than  decreased  his  available 
force.  Considering  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  succeeded  in  driving 
from  him  two  of  the  ablest  and  most  honoured  statesmen  of  his 
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party,  and  has  tried  to  fill  their  places  with  two  obscure  politicians, 
whose  presence  in  the  Cabinet,  as  heads  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces,  must  be  as  great  a  surprise  to  themselves  as  it  certainly  is  to 
the  country,  the  justice  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  great  rivals 
is  at  least  open  to  question.  But  it  is  a  correct  representation  of  an 
essential  difference  between  the  two  parties.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Tory  party  is  the  amount  of 
unity  and  strength  which  it  preserves,  at  least  to  the  outside  world, 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  men  like  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Carnarvon.  A  similar  secession  from  the  Gladstone  administration 
would  have  meant  the  resignation  of  the  Government,  if  not  the  col- 
lapse of  the  party.  If,  for  example,  Lord  Granville  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  had  abandoned  Mr.  Gladstone  because  of  irreconcilable 
differences  on  questions  of  policy,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  able  to  continue  in  office  ?  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  the 
differences  had  arisen  relative  to  some  reform,  on  which  the  party 
was  unanimous,  and  on  which  it  was  backed  up  by  a  strong  national 
opinion,  but  which  was  too  advanced  in  character  to  be  accepted  by 
these  noble  lords,  the  popular  feeling  would  so  have  welded  the 
party  together  as  to  have  preserved  it  from  the  disintegrating  in- 
fluences which  under  ordinary  circumstances  must  have  been  fatal. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  retiring  Tory  Ministers  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  universal  sympathy  of  the  party  with  the  Premier  in  opposition 
to  his  colleagues  until  they  had  actually  resigned.  Before  the  step 
was  taken  it  was  supposed  that  they  represented  a  powerful  element 
in  the  party ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  retired  than  they  became  mere 
ciphers.  The  party  could  not  afford  dissensions,  and  it  was  content  to 
sacrifice  men  whom  it  had  honoured,  and  to  crush  any  lingering 
sympathy  which  there  might  be  with  them,  rather  than  give  a  chance 
of  victory  to  a  hated  enemy. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
are  not  in  their  secret  heart  ashamed  of  the  manifest  weakness  of  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  Newdegate  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  of  the  kind 
when  he  sarcastically  asked  whether  the  Estimates  were  in  the  charge 
of  the  member  for  Louth  or  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The 
spectacle  of  this  estimable  official  quietly  doing  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  postponing  such  votes  as  the  member  for  Meath  said  ought 
to  be  delayed,  and  gratefully  accepting  those  which  he  permitted  to 
pass,  was  a  humiliation  to  Parliament  as  well  as  to  the  Government ; 
and  Mr.  Newdegate  cannot  have  been  alone  in  his  indignant 
protest.  But  the  Ministry  accept  the  role,  complain  of  it  to  the 
country,  and  when  the  session  ends,  without  having  any  result  to 
show,  will  throw  all  the  responsibility  on  the  handful  of  obstructives, 
and  it  may  be  will  appeal  to  the  constituencies  on  this  very  ground. 
The  sense  of  humour  must  be  strangely  lacking  in  the  Cabinet,  or  they 
would  be  conscious  of  the  ridiculous  aspect  in  which  they  present 
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themselves  as  the  chiefs  of  invincible  legions  thus  checked  by  a  dozen 
Irishmen.  Numbers  are  on  their  side,  precedents  are  all  in  their  favour, 
the  gentlemanly  instincts  in  which  the  House  is  never  wanting,  all 
tell  powerfully  on  their  behalf ;  but  they  can  do  nothing.  Sometimes 
they  bully  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  at  other  times 
they  coax,  as  did  Sir  H.  Selwyn  Ibbetson  ;  but  of  the  control  of  a  strong 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  docile  majority,  and  in  this  case  sustained  by 
a  House  practically  unanimous,  there  is  no  sign.  It  is  useless  to  lay 
all  the  blame  on  Irish  offenders.  Deliberate  obstruction  can  be  put 
down  without  new  laws  and  regulations  to  which,  in  my  belief,  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  country  will  listen.  At  least,  before  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  Parliament  are  cast  aside,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
experiment  of  new  leadership.  It  is  too  much  to  conclude  that  the 
failure  of  a  Ministry  which  is  strong  only  in  numbers  is  decisive  as  to 
the  necessity  of  fresh  laws.  Possibly  the  management  of  Parliament, 
like  most  other  things,  has  to  be  done  by  brain. 

At  all  events  the  statesmen  who  have  lifted  the  flag  of  England  out 
of  the  dust  in  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  trail  by  the  weakness  of 
Liberals ;  who  have  made  the  name  of  their  country  respected  and 
feared  throughout  Europe ;  who  have  struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of 
those  three  Emperors  who  had  assumed  to  dictate  law  to  the  Continent 
until  Great  Britain  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  the  two 
illustrious  diplomatists  who  were  able  to  assert  the  great  principles 
of  international  law  ;  who,  above  all,  have  put  a  decisive  check  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Eussia,  and  given  a  new  lease  of  power  and 
security  to  that  noble  and  faithful  ally  of  their  country,  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  can  surely  afford  to  endure  a  little  raillery  from  those 
whose  criticism  only  expresses  the  bitter  disappointment  of  men 
irritated  by  a  sense  of  failure  and  the  exposure  of  their  own  preten- 
sions. 

Alas !  there  is  a  suspicion  which  betrays  itself  even  in  these 
laboured  apologies,  which  are  said  to  be  no  apologies,  that  all 
these  grand^  achievements  are  nothing  better  than  the  '  airy  fabric  of 
a  vision.'  c  My  lords,  you  are  found  out,'  said  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  words  which  condensed  the  force  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  listened  for  many  a  day, 
and  which  must  have  struck  home.  It  may  be  possible  to  dismiss 
such  suggestions  when  they  come  from  political  opponents  at  home, 
but  it  is  very  different  when  they  are  repeated  by  those  intelligent 
and  independent  foreigners,  whose  eulogies  were  paraded  with  such 
an  air  of  triumph  twelve  months  ago,  as  an  answer  to  all  the  snarlings 
of  Liberal  orators  and  journalists  in  the  country.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  at  that  time  [Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  policy  were 
extremely  popular  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  had  some  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  feeling  of  some  ardent  French  Republicans.  * It  is 
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strange,'  I  observed  to  a  French  lady,  an  ardent  admirer  of  M.  Gam- 
betta,  '  that  you  Republicans  should  all  be  so  enthusiastic  in  your 
sympathies  with  our  Tory  Government,  and  so  opposed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  policy.  Surely  it  is  the  Liberal  party  in  England  who 
have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  Republic,  whereas  their  opponents 
have,  at  the  best,  only  tolerated  it  as  a  necessary  evil.'  '  Ah  ! '  was 
the  reply,  '  it  is  international  law  against  the  mere  rights  of  conquest 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  asserts,  and  for  that  we  admire  him.  If  he 
had  been  in  power  in  1870,  we  should  never  have  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.'  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  or  remonstrate.  There  was 
the  fixed  idea,  that  our  Tory  Ministry  were  the  champions  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  limit  the  rights  of;  conquerors,  and  as  France  had 
to  accept  terms  in  1871,  instead  of  dictating  them,  this  view  was 
especially  popular  among  her  people. 

How  is  it  now  ?  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  France,  but  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  put  the  most  favourable  aspect  on  the  relations  of  the 
Government  have  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  grave 
differences  have  existed,  if  they  do  not  exist  still,  and  that  French 
views  of  the  policy  of  England  are  very  different  to-day  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress.  Nothing  could 
show  this  more  clearly  than  a  recent  article  in  the  Republique 
Fran$aise,  which  may  still  be  regarded  as  expressing,  especially  on 
points  of  foreign  policy,  the  views  of  M.  Gambetta,  though  his 
direction  of  it  has  ceased.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
the  court  which  was  paid  to  the  great  Republican  chief,  or  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  approving  expressions  of  the  Republique 
Franpaise  were  quoted,  as  a  proof  that  the  Liberal  opinion  of  Europe 
was  opposed  to  the  factious  Liberalism  of  this  country.  Liberals  may 
now  hail  the  journal  as  a  very  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Its  opinion 
after  experience  is  that  the  difference  between  the  Gladstone  and  the 
Beaconsfield  policy  consists  solely  in  the  introduction  of  an  element 
of  '  bunkum '  in  the  latter  which  did  not  exist  in  the  former.  The 
practical  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  there  was  an  amount 
of  tall  talk  about  the  present  Ministry  which  excited  expectations 
never  fullfilled.  'The  Gladstone  Ministry  professed  a  policy  of 
absolute  non-intervention,  but  the  Conservative  Government  talks  big, 
promises  much  and  does  nothing ;  subtract  his  speeches  and  his 
rodomontade,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  follows  precisely  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  You  can't  build  upon  a  shifting  sand,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  discourages  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  sincere 
sympathy.'  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a 
Minister  who  had  posed  before  the  world  as  the  one  champion  of 
British  honour  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  mere  pretender ;  but  for  a  states- 
man who,  if  he  has  not  an  original  and  daring  foreign  policy, 
has  nothing,  to  be  held  up  as  no  better  than  a  pacific  Gladstone, 
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plus  a  good  deal  of  fanfaronnade  and  blustery  and  that  by  one  whose 
disinterested  praise  had  been  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  the 
injustice  of  political  rivals,  is  a  humiliation  and  indignity  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  brook.  It  was  bad  enough  to  hear  a  hostile  Duke  de- 
claiming, but  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  have  his  keenest  words  accen- 
tuated and  emphasised  from  France,  by  a  voice  once  so  friendly,  with 
all  Europe  looking  on  and  echoing  in  scornful  laughter  '  My  lords,  you 
are  found  out.' 

Even  the  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  allegation  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  spirit  under  such  cruel  unkindness.  It  is 
true  that  the  Ministry  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  lighting  up 
the  flames  of  war  anew  in  Europe  in  order  to  satisfy  a  sentiment 
about  Greece,  that  it  has  acquiesced  in  the  arrangements  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia  by  which  the  Berlin  Treaty  has  been  violated  in  spirit 
if  it  has  been  maintained  in  the  letter,  and  that  it  has  allowed  its 
vaunted  protectorate  in  Asia  Minor  to  become  a  nullity.  But  has 
it  not  secured  a  '  scientific  frontier '  in  Afghanistan,  and  obtained 
an  absolute  control  over  the  foreign  policy  of  its  prince,  who  has  con- 
sented to  maintain  British  interests  so  long  as  British  bayonets 
maintain  him  on  his  throne  and  British  gold  provides  him  with 
luxuries  ?  To  reproach  a  Ministry  which  has  the  laurels  of  Afghan- 
istan wreathed  around  its  fasces,  and  which  hopes  soon  to  add  to 
them  those  of  a  South  African  triumph,  is  the  climax  of  unfairness. 
But  so  is  the  world  apt  to  judge  its  great  men,  and  the  only  satisfaction 
that  remains  to  those  who  are  thus  misunderstood  is  that  amid  every 
change  of  fortune  outside,  and  every  variation  of  national  or  European 
opinion,  they  have  still  the  assurance  of  the  steady  support  of  the 
faithful  followers  who  raised  them  to  power  and  who  will  spare  no 
effort  to  keep  them  there.  If  there  are  limits  to  their  devotion,  they 
have  not  yet  been  reached,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  them  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect. 

It  is  for  Liberals,  instead  of  indulging  in  anticipations  of  some 
probable  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  to  consider  whether 
it  be  not  possible  to  oppose  to  this  solid  array  a  force  as  united  and  still 
more  powerful.  The  habit  of  setting  up  some  single  question,  or  even 
a  set  of  questions,  as  a  test  by  which  all  candidates  are  to  be  judged, 
which  has  been  so  common  of  late  at  elections,  has  wrought  considerable 
mischief,  and  can  work  nothing  else.  Without  venturing  to  say  that 
there  never  can  be  any  circumstances  which  would  justify  electors  in 
thus  disfranchising  themselves,  and  so  giving  an  advantage  to  the  party 
from  which  they  disagree  on  all  vital  points  of  principle  and  policy, 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  those  circumstances  are  extremely 
rare.  A  large  section  of  a  party  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  its 
success,  and  which  feels  that  not  only  are  its  own  wishes  treated  with 
contempt,  but  the  principles  on  which  the  party  itself  is  constituted 
are  violated,  may  decline  to  support  leaders  in  whom  it  has  ceased  to 
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feel  confidence,  though  even  here  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  a 
course  so  extreme  is  seldom  expedient.  But  when  a  serious  difference 
arises  between  the  moderate  and  the  advanced  members  of  a  party, 
it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  these  temporary  divisions.  Moderate 
Liberals  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  the  proposals  even  of  their 
nominal  leaders,  and  to  thwart  the  action  of  the  party  when  it  seems 
to  them  too  pronounced,  and  it  must  be  expected  that  Radicals  will 
sometimes  be  forced  into  a  similar  position.  Tact  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  chief  will  for  the  most  part  avert  breaches  of  this 
kind.  Impracticable  individuals  are  always  to  be  found,  but  a  body  of 
men  holding  the  same  principles  and  united  for  a  common  cause  are 
not  slow  to  listen  to  considerations  of  reason  honestly  addressed  to 
them. 

But  it  is  not  these  grave  differences  which  are  so  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  the  attempts  of  small  cliques,  holding  some  view  of 
their  own  very  strongly,  to  dictate  to  a  party  of  which  they  form  a 
mere  fraction,  but  a  fraction  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  con- 
stituency pretty  equally  divided.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  what 
the  result  of  an  extensive  application  of  this  policy  must  be  in  order 
to  condemn  it.  All  who  understand  the  principle  of  representative 
government  will  at  once  admit  that  legislation  should  express  the 
will  of  the  majority.  But  here  is  a  device  by  which  a  number  of 
minorities  may  dictate  their  will  to  the  country.  The  advocates  of  a 
particular  measure  may  not  be  in  a  majority  in  any  single  con- 
stituency, and  yet  by  a  judicious  manipulation  of  their  forces,  by 
compact  organisation  and  an  unbending  determination  to  support 
no  man  who  will  not  vote  in  favour  of  their  pet  scheme,  might 
possibly  return  either  a  majority  of  the  House  or  a  minority  so  con- 
siderable that  it  might  repeat  in  Parliament  the  game  played  too 
successfully  in  the  constituencies.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme 
possibility,  and  one  never  likely  to  be  realised.  But  even  the  sup- 
position may  help  to  point  out  the  fallacious  basis  of  the  policy.  No 
true  lover  of  constitutional  rights  could  desire  to  succeed  by  a 
political  coup  d'etat  of  the  kind  ;  no  one  who  understands  human 
nature,  and  especially  English  human  nature,  can  seriously  believe 
that  it  would  be  permanently  successful.  As  a  member  of  a  minority 
myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  disestablish- 
ment (in  my  view  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  most  pressing 
of  public  reforms)  carried  by  means  of  a  strategy  which  should  impose 
on  the  nation  the  will  of  a  minority. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  minorities  to  do  ?  Convert 
themselves  into  majorities.  It  is  the  legitimate  course,  and  though 
the  process  may  be  a  slow  one,  it  is  the  only  one  that  promises  a  real 
chance  of  success.  The  men  who  talk  so  largely  about  refusing  their 
votes  to  any  candidate  who  will  not  support  some  pet  project  of  their 
own,  and  though,  perhaps,  they  are  not  themselves  in  a  majority  in  a 
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single  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  still  expect  to  exercise  a  control 
over  Parliament  by  the  skilful  use  of  a  good  many  minorities,  forget 
that  it  is  possible  for  others  to  pursue  a  retaliatory  policy,  which  would 
leave  them  without  a  solitary  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Very  possibly  they  might  have  been  able  in  the  meantime  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  by  securing  the  return  of  a  Tory  majority ;  but 
they  would  not  have  brought  their  own  victory  one  day  nearer  by  wreak- 
ing their  spite  on  men  with  whose  principles  they  agreed,  because  they 
would  not  accept  their  Shibboleth.     These  remarks,  no  doubt,  apply 
only  where  it  is  a  minority  that  is  attempting  to  overrule  the  will  of 
a  majority  which  it  is  unable  to  convince.     The  question  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect  when  it  is  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party 
which  is  asked  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  its  own  power  rather  than 
drive  a  more  moderate  section  into  the  ranks  of  Conservatism;  but  as 
the  answer  to  this  must  depend  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  it  here.     The  point  to  be  deter- 
mined at  present  is  whether  there  is  any  ground  on  which  a  party  can 
be  rallied  sufficiently  strong  to  rescue  the  country  from  an  adminis- 
tration which  for  five  years  past  has  been  wasting  the  national  re- 
sources,  sacrificing   the   highest   national   interests,   and    even   the 
national  honour,  for  the  sake  of  a  showy  and  dangerous  foreign  policy, 
keeping  up  a  state  of  unrest  which  is  fatal  to  the  national  prosperity, 
and  adopting  a  line  of  action  full  of  menace  to  the  national  liberties. 
Of  course,  if  there  are  electors  calling  themselves  Liberals  who  think 
it  more  desirable  to  protest  against  compulsory  vaccination,  or  to 
pronounce  in  favour  of  female  suffrage,  or  to  condemn  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  for  engaging  in  trade,  or  even  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  with  the  certainty  that  their  action 
can  have  no  practical  result  except  to  perpetuate  a  regime  which  is 
opposed  to  all  real  reform,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  opportunity  presented  by  a  general 
election  should  be  used  by  the  advocates  of  these  several  reforms  to 
urge  their  claims  upon  the  various  candidates,  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  attempts  at  absolute  dictation.  A  clear  and 
intelligent  expression  of  opinion  will  have  weight  where  coercion  will 
utterly  fail,  or,  if  it  is  able  to  extort  a  reluctant  promise,  will  achieve 
a  success  which  is  discreditable  to  both  parties,  and  sacrifices  the  true 
idea  of  Parliamentary  representation.  There  is  no  doubt  danger  on 
the  opposite  side.  Men  may  call  themselves  Liberals,  and  profess  an 
earnest  desire  to  turn  out  the  Government,  who  give  no  evidence 
of  true  Liberal  sympathies,  and  avow  their  opposition  to  every  reform 
on  which  earnest  Liberals  are  set.  To  retain  politicians  of  this  type 
merely  for  the  sake  of  swelling  a  nominal  Liberal  majority  would  be 
an  extremely  questionable  policy.  If  there  are  constituencies  such  as 
Hythe  and  Grimsby,  which  have  a  liking  for  them,  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  the  best  must  be  made  of  an  element  always  doubtful  and 
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difficult.  To  expect  robust  Liberals  to  support  them,  or  to  ask 
popular  constituencies  in  which  advanced  Liberalism  is  in  the  ascen- 
dant to  return  them,  would  be  folly  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
surely  wise  that  the  temper  of  the  electorate  should  determine  the 
character  of  the  candidate.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  sacrifice 
the  power  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  large  boroughs  by  starting 
moderate  Whigs  in  the  hope  that  they  would  conciliate  a  certain 
section  of  opponents.  The  gain  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  loss 
is  a  sacrifice  of  that  earnestness  and  force  for  which  no  numerical 
additions  would  compensate.  There  may  possibly  be  counties  and  agri- 
cultural boroughs  where  Liberalism  is  of  a  milder  hue,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  they  should  have  representatives  of  the  same  colour.  A 
good  understanding  between  the  two  sections  of  the  party  might  thus 
be  established,  and  so  long  as  there  is  work  to  be  done  on  which  they 
are  agreed,  they  can  act  in  combination. 

With  union  of  this  kind,  hearty  and  earnest,  the  prospects  of  the 
party  are  sufficiently  encouraging  to  inspire  zeal  and  energy.  The 
last  election  was  lost  mainly  in  consequence  of  disunion.  A  compact 
and  well-organised  force  may  recover  a  power  which  was  thrown 
away  by  needless  division,  personal  and  sectional  jealousies,  lack  of 
zeal,  and  want  of  proper  discipline  and  preparation.  It  is  melancholy 
in  one  aspect,  but  very  hopeful  and  satisfactory  in  another,  to  note 
how  many  seats  were  lost  in  1874  in  consequence  of  a  superfluity  of 
Liberal  candidates,  and  how  many  more  by  the  most  trifling  majorities. 
'The  glaring  folly  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of  a  seat  at 
Chelsea,  Bradford,  Northampton,  Leeds,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Not- 
tingham, Stoke-on-Trent,  Southwark,  Scarborough,  and  Eadnorshire, 
is  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
these  conspicuous  examples  of  a  pertinacious  self-assertion,  which 
produced  all  the  consequences  of  deliberate  treason  to  the  Liberal 
<cause,  have  produced  so  deep  an  impression  that  we  may  calculate 
on  an  addition  to  the  party  of  ten  or  twelve  votes,  counting  double 
-on  a  division.  This  is  itself  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  hostile 
majority,  which  cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  at  more  than  sixty.  Twenty 
more  seats  gained  would  turn  the  scale,  and  in  order  to  secure  it 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  win  seats  which  were  carried  at  the  last 
election  by  majorities  varying  from  4  at  Bedford  and  6  at  Bath,  up 
to  87  in  North-East  Lancashire.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  that  the  Conservative  feeling  in  these  places  has 
strengthened  rather  than  diminished  since  1874,  and  that  there  are 
other  constituencies  where  the  balance  was  just  as  slight  on  the  other 
side,  in  which  it  may  at  the  forthcoming  election  incline  in  favour 
of  the  Government.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  underrate  the 
force  of  such  considerations ;  but  when  the  majority  in  the  present 
Parliament  is  seen,  on  careful  examination,  to  have  been  derived 
from  constituencies  so  equally  divided,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  verdict  of  1874  may  be  reversed  with  less  difficulty  than  is  often 
supposed.  Another  encouraging  feature  in  the  case  is  that  so  many 
of  the  seats  which  were  hotly  contested,  and  were  won  by  such 
small  majorities,  are  in  Scotland.  Ayr  burghs  were  carried  by  14, 
and  in  the  counties  the  4  Admiral '  secured  his  seat  for  Stirling  only  by 
43.  Dumbarton  was  won  by  53,  Roxburgh  by  26,  South  Lanark  by 
21,  and  Wigton  by  9.  What  Scotland  thinks  as  to  the  Beaconsfield 
policy  has  been  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner.  The  Argyllshire 
election  of  last  year  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  seats  may  be  recovered  at  the  next  election.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  hesitated  to  venture  on  Mid-Lothian,  where  the 
adverse  majority  in  1874  was  135,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  enterprise 
is  sure  to  inspire  courage  through  the  whole  Liberal  party  north  of 
the  Tweed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  fighting  the  battle  in  Scotland  under  such  a  leader  will  understand 
that  the  name  they  think  so  potent  to  conjure  with  in  the  North,  is 
the  only  one  with  which  to  insure  a  victory  in  the  South.  But  about 
Scotland  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue,  since  the  quarterly  organ  of 
Toryism  confesses  that  it  is  hopelessly  Liberal. 

Calculations  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  rest  on  so  doubtful 
a  basis,  that  they  go  for  very  little.  Some  of  the  constituencies  are 
small,  and  are  easily  swayed  in  one  direction  or  the  other  by  personal 
feelings  or  local  influences.  I  am  content,  therefore,  to  take  the 
drift  of  public  opinion,  as  indicated  by  the  single  elections  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  three  years,  as  furnishing  some  guide  to  the 
future.  During  that  period  some  of  the  most  important  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom  have  had  to  choose  representatives,  and  the  results  are 
most  significant.  Lancashire  is  very  frequently  complimented  by 
the  Tories  as  a  kind  of  centuria prcerogativa,  whose  vote  would  be  the 
vote  of  England.  Now  in  Lancashire  the  Government  lost  Manchester 
in  1876,  when  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  defeated  at  the  general  election  by 
nearly  1,000  votes,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  more  than  1,500, 
and  this  disaster  was  followed  by  a  similar  one  at  Oldham  in  1877, 
when  Mr.  Hibbert  recovered,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  700,  the 
seat  from  which  he  had  been  ousted  in  1874.  At  Leeds  a  success 
equally  remarkable  was  achieved  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Bristol,  Reading,  Maldon,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  South  North- 
umberland have  all  spoken  in  the  same  sense.  Here  are  constitu- 
encies of  different  character  in  different  parts,  appealed  to  at  different 
times,  and  all  speaking  with  one  voice.  Latest  of  all  comes  Canter- 
bury, in  many  respects  the  most  significant  of  all.  It  is  not  drawing 
any  extravagant  conclusion  from  facts  to  say  that  they  fully  justify 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  with  which  some  of  our  leading  Liberals 
have  anticipated  and  challenged  the  conflict. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  probability,  or  even  a 
possibility,  of  unbroken  success.  The  election  at  Salford  showed  that 
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the  borough  had  not  shared  in  the  change  of  feeling  so  marked  in  the 
neighbouring  city ;  but  the  election  took  place  in  1877,  almost  at  the 
height  of  the  Jingo  fever,  and  before  the  pressure  of  commercial 
adversity  had  checked  the  fervour  of  Conservative  enthusiasm.  At 
Worcester  and  Hereford,  too,  there  were  distinct  signs  of  Tory  reaction, 
which  may  be  found  in  other  places  also.  The  figures  I  have  quoted 
are  intended  only  to  show  that  our  affairs  are  not  so  desperate  as 
some  are,  or  were,  inclined  to  represent  them.  I  think  it  far  from 
impossible  that  Scotland  and  the  English  boroughs  might  give  a 
decided  majority.  The  changes  of  opinion  in  popular  bodies  are 
rapid  and  extreme,  and  are  likely  to  be  all  the  more  so  now  that  the 
vote  can  be  given  in  secrecy.  But  Liberals  ought  not  to  rely  on  the 
boroughs  alone.  Now  if  ever  is  the  time  at  which  they  may  appeal 
to  the  counties.  Hitherto  they  have  assumed  that  the  farmers  are 
their  natural  enemy,  and  have  neglected  their  claims. 

The  election  in  North  Norfolk  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  justify 
the  hope  that  we  can  recover  the  ground  lost  in  the  counties  at  the  last 
election,  but  too  much  importance  may  be  attached  to  an  incident. 
North  Norfolk  is  so  far  from  being  a  typical  agricultural  constituency, 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  verdict  was  not  that  of  the 
disfranchised  householders  of  Yarmouth  rather  than  of  the  inde- 
pendent farmers  of  the  division ;  another  proof  of  the  power  of  beer, 
not  of  the  obstinacy  of  rural  prejudice.  Had  the  mind  of  the  farmers 
been  more  deeply  moved,  even  the  potent  forces  at  work  in  Yarmouth 
might  have  been  overcome.  But  there  was  nothing  to  appeal  to 
them  on  behalf  of  a  Liberalism  which  they  well  knew  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  giving  the  franchise  to  their  labourers, 
and  had  no  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  grievances  which  press 
heavily  upon  themselves.  If  the  counties  are  to  be  won,  they  must 
be  wooed  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  this.  Liberal  statesmen 
must  show  that  they  realise  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers,  and  that 
they  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  deal  effectually  with 
them.  Let  this  be  done,  and  there  is  surely  fair  reason  to  believe 
that  a  considerable  contingent  from  the  counties  would  swell  the 
numbers  of  the  united  Liberal  parties. 

But  is  it  possible  to  find  a  common  ground  on  which  to  rally  the 
party  ?  It  has  been  objected  that  some  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
recent  speeches  of  the  Liberal  leaders  have  been  too  exclusively 
critical,  and  journals  which  would  have  denounced  any  proposals  of 
reform  as  revolutionary,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  any 
such  suggestions  to  taunt  them  with  having  no  policy.  The  taunt  may 
not  be  wholly  undeserved,  and  yet  if  Liberal  critics  had  done  nothing 
more  than  expose  the  faults  of  the  Ministry,  and  shown  the  neces- 
sity for  getting  rid  of  it,  they  would  have  rendered  a  most  essential 
service  to  the  country.  One  thing  we  owe  to  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
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He  has  taught  us  that  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  not 
one  of  names  or  of  persons  only,  but  of  ideas  and  principles.  Moderate 
Conservatism,  which  differed  only  from  moderate  Liberalism  in  that 
the  one  recognised  the  necessity  for  reform  an  hour  before  the  other, 
has  abandoned  its  position.  It  was  cast  out  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  though  we  do  not 
fancy  that  it  is  extinct  in  the  party,  it  is  certainly  powerless,  and  by 
the  nature  of  things  will  continue  powerless.  Instead  of  it  we  have 
an  English  version  of  French  Imperialism. 

The  truth  is  the  party  have  no  alternative  except  to  hold  fast  by 
the  Beaconsfield  idea  or  give  up  all  idea  of  power.  The  constitu- 
encies Mr.  Disraeli  created  may  be  kept  loyal  to  the  Tory ^  party  by 
the  tactics  of  their  creator,  but  in  no  other  way.  What  this  means 
we  may  learn  from  what  we  see  in  the  party  to-day,  when  all 
rational  reform  is  at  a  discount  and  reactionary  tendencies  are  show- 
ing themselves  in  every  direction.  It  would  be  no  small  thing  to 
give  an  effectual  check  to  this  retrograde  movement  and  to  teach 
the  men  who  want  to  mutilate  the  Education  Act,  or  to  revive  the 
days  of  Protection,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  them,  and 
that  Liberal  ideas  are  still  in  the  ascendant. 

Far  too  little  importance  is  generally  attached  to  this  aspect  of 
the  conflict.  We  eagerly  discuss  what  the  work  of  a  new  Liberal 
Ministry  ought  to  be,  and  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  spirit  adverse  to  all  progress  which  must  be  expelled  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  reform  of  any  kind,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  present  Government  continues  in  power  that  spirit  is  fostered 
and  strengthened  in  large  sections  of  society.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  Tories  are  deceived  by  those  optimist  views  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  with  which  the  Times  regales  its  readers 
after  each  grand  Conservative  demonstration  ;  that  none  of  them  feel 
how  deeply  the  country  has  been  humiliated  by  the  blundering 
strategy  or  the  immoral  statesmanship  which  has  marked  our  pro- 
ceedings in  South  Africa;  that  they  are  all  filled  with  profound 
admiration  of  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or  the  bland 
courtesy  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  or  even  the  consummate  tact  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But,  whatever  their  private  griefs, 
they  are  all  prepared  to  swallow  a  good  deal  rather  than  lose  their 
supreme  chance  of  repressing  the  advance  of  Liberalism.  They  are 
the  breakwater  against  the  deluge,  and  nothing  can  persuade  them 
to  risk  the  weakening  of  any  of  its  defences.  There  may  be  much 
that  some  of  them  do  not  approve  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  but 
he  has  delivered  them,  for  a  time,  from  Kadicalism,  and  they  regard 
him  with  the  same  kind  of  veneration  in  which  Orangemen  hold  the 
« glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory '  of  William  III.,  Whig  though 
he  was.  On  their  part,  the  Ministry  will  sometimes  yield  to  the 
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wishes  of  followers  whose  narrowness  and  vehemence  are  somewhat  of 
a  trouble,  and  must  go  to  the  country  as  the  advocates  of  the  '  cat,' 
with  all  its  odious  associations,  because  they  would  not  venture  the 
risk  of  a  rupture  with  the  fiery  spirits  below  their  gangway.  The 
sentiment  which  binds  them  together  was  that  which  found  expression 
in  the  elegant  phrase  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  who,  with  all  his  dislike  of 
strong  language,  could  not  refrain  from  rejoicing  that  the  division  of 
West  Kent  had  never  been  polluted  by  the  return  of  a  Liberal 
member. 

While  a  spirit  like  this  prevails,  what  hope  is  there  of  the  success 
of  any  Liberal  measures  ?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  advocates  of 
particular  reforms  can  gather  enthusiastic  audiences  and  pass  strong 
resolutions  in  their  favour,  but  those  among  them  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  movements  of  public  opinion  must  be  conscious  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  depressing  atmosphere  which  materially  interferes 
with  any  real  advance.  I  am  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  political  situation ;  still  less  should  I  urge  upon 
others  advice  which  I  should  assuredly  not  take  myself,  to  abate  in 
any  degree  their  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  the  reforms  in  which 
they  are  interested.  If  rightly  conducted — that  is,  if  carried  on  in  a 
comprehensive  rather  than  a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit,  and  as  part 
of  one  grand  movement  for  the  advance  of  liberty  and  right,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  humanity — each  separate  agitation,  whether  it 
be  for  religious  equality,  or  licensing  reform,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  land  laws,  will  help  the  common  cause  by  the  diffusion  of  a 
genuine  and  healthy  Liberal  sentiment.  It  is  only  when  they  assume 
a  sectional  character  and  are  prosecuted  without  regard  to  the  general 
interests  of  progress  that  these  agitations  become  mischievous.  At 
present  it  appears  to  me  (and  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  desire  to 
insist),  these  general  interests  are  paramount.  We  have  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  Liberalism  before  we  can  undertake  any  of  the 
particular  reforms  which  are  waiting  to  be  accomplished. 

The  idea  of  carrying  any  important  reform  by  a  ruse  de  guerre  is 
as  vain  a  dream  as  could  be  indulged  by  practical  men.  The  Con- 
servative forces  of  the  country — '  vested  interests,'  '  respectability,' 
'society,'  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe — are  far  too  powerful  to  be 
conquered  except  by  a  decided  preponderance  of  Liberal  opinion  and 
sentiment.  Any  body  of  men,  therefore,  who  resolved  that  they  would 
treat  all  differences  of  Liberal  and  Tory  as  mere  questions  of  '  tweedle- 
dum '  and  '  tweedle-dee,'  and  support  only  such  politicians  as  would 
advance  the  object  nearest  to  their  own  heart,  would  not  merely  be 
hindering  the  triumph  of  Liberalism,  but  postponing  the  success  of  their 
own  favourite  scheme.  The  prevalence  of  the  temper  which  would 
put  down  all  opposition  to  established  institutions  as  a  rebellion 
against  the  order  of  the  universe,  which  brands  those  who  would 
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invade  the  sacred  domain  of  privilege  in  the  interests  of  public  right 
as  '  Circassians,'  and  which  fancies  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  sneer 
at  a  proposal  as  '  sentimental '  or  humanitarian  to  dispose  of  it  for 
ever,  must  be  fatal  to  all  progress.  It  is  this  we  have  to  oppose,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  underrate  its  strength.  It  is  rampant  in  the  clubs, 
finding  an  entrance  even  into  those  reputed  Liberal.  Of  course  it  is 
supreme  with  all  who  have  any  class  privileges  to  conserve.  It 
governs  not  only  the  world  of  fashion,  but  all  who  hang  on  its  out- 
skirts, and  covet  admission  to  its  charmed  circle.  It  dictates  the 
creed  of  nobles  and  of  plutocrats,  of  retired  soap-boilers,  and  those  who 
have  been  translated  out  of  the  low  regions  of  trade  into  the  sublimer 
world  of  aristocracy.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  literary 
class  is  the  only  section  of  '  society '  in  which  its  influence  is  not 
dominant.  The  paper  which,  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle, 
is  still  described  as  the  'leading  journal,' apparently  for  no  better 
reason  than  its  extreme  anxiety  always  to  be  found  where  the  multi- 
tude are,  gives  a  pale  reflection  of  its  views,  which  at  all  events  enables 
us  to  understand  the  estimate  which  has  been  formed  of  its  present 
force  by  a  judge  not  wholly  without  shrewdness.  The  Times  may  be 
mistaken  in  its  view  of  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  and  the  game  it  is 
now  playing  will  probably  prove  a  losing  one.  But,  though  it  may 
miscalculate  the  forces  on  the  other  side,  it  is  certainly  not  wrong  in 
attributing  great  strength  to  that  Tory  sentiment  which  has  developed 
itself  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  must  be  expelled  before 
there  is  a  healthier  condition  of  the  political  atmosphere.  In  short, 
the  nation  must  bejmore  influenced  by  Liberal  ideas  before  we  can 
expect  great  Liberal  measures.  It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  a 
Liberal  programme,  but  our  first  business  is  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a 
re-assertion  of  its  old  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberalism 
by  returning  to  Parliament  a  majority  of  robust  Liberals. 

But  Liberal  ideas  must  have  some  visible  form  of  expression.  The 
party  cannot  exist  simply  to  frustrate  the  mischievous  working  of  a 
democratic  Toryism.  It  has  distinct  functions  of  its  own,  and  these 
cannot  be  better  indicated  than  in  three  well-known  words  of  the 
old  Liberal  formulary,  « Peace,  Eetrenchment,  Reform.'  To  give  the 
nation  rest  from  the  frettings  of  an  anxious  diplomacy,  which  is  ever 
plunging  it  into  anxieties  and  difficulties,  and  may  one  day  involve 
us  in  all  the  calamities  of  a  general  war,  the  responsibility  for  which 
will  lie  at  our  doors,  to  end  the  incessant  surprises  which  are  con- 
tinually springing  upon  us,  and  which  render  the  restoration  of 
commercial  confidence  impossible,  to  be  saved  from  petty  wars  which 
are  a  disgrace  alike  to  our  religion  and  our  chivalry,  would  alone  be 
an  incalculable  gain.  With  this,  of  course,  would  come  retrenchment 
and  the  recovery  of  our  finances  from  that  state  of  muddle  into  which 
they  have  at  present  got,  and  into  which  all  finance  is  sure  to  get 
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when  individuals  or  nations  are  spending  far  in  excess  of  their 
income,  yet  are  desirous  of  hiding  from  themselves  the  liabilities  in 
which  their  extravagance  has  involved  them.  It  might  seem  that 
even  to  do  this  would  require  time.  The  process  of  recovery  must  be 
gradual.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
that  the  work  of  reform  should  be  postponed.  Five  years  have  been 
lost,  and  during  that  period  various  questions  have  made  such 
progress  that  the  time  for  dealing  with  them  in  a  decisive  manner 
has  come.  The  Burials  Question  has  all  but  settled  itself,  and 
though  many  may  sympathise  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  says  that 
in  'the  present  condition  of  Imperial  affairs '  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  'occupy  the  first,  or  nearly  the 
first  place  in  his  mind,'  yet  there  can  be  little  question  that  it 
cannot  be  long  before  it  takes  a  practical  shape.  It  is  admitted  that 
our  foreign  affairs  are  in  such  a  tangle  that  the  first  attention  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry  must  be  given  to  them,  but  if  it  neglects  domestic 
reforms  altogether,  it  will  run  no  small  risk  of  losing  the  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  foreign  policy. 

For  one  subject  is  being  forced  steadily  forward  by  influences 
which  no  politician  is  able  to  control.  Competition  presses  more  se- 
verely on  our  farmers  every  year.  They  have  all  but  lost  the  market 
for  wheat,  they  are  seriously  threatened  in  that  for  meat,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  their  rivals  is  continually  lessening  such  advantages  as  they 
still  enjoy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arises  whether 
it  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  the  struggle,  hampered  as  they  are 
by  the  restrictions  of  a  land  law  framed  in  the  spirit  of  feudal  times. 
Exceptional  circumstances  have  made  .their  position  worse,  and  an- 
other bad  harvest  will  make  it  all  but  intolerable  for  numbers.  Of 
course  this  extreme  depression  is  temporary,  but  these  abnormal 
occurrences  are  just  those  which  test  the  strength  of  laws,  and  the 
severe  pressure  of  1879  may  have  the  same  effect  on  the  land 
laws  as  the  famine  of  1846  had  on  the  corn  laws.  Are  the  Liberals 
bold  enough  to  face  the  problems  which  the  crisis  has  started? 
When  a  politician  so  cautious  as  Lord  Derby  admits  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  it  is  clear  that  the 
time  is  coming  for  decided  measures.  The  Tory  party  cannot, 
from  its  very  principles,  undertake  them.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Liberals  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  crisis  which 
is  far  more  serious  than  many  are  even  yet  prepared  to  acknowledge. 
The  hindrances  which  the  law  of  entail  interposes  to  the  employment 
of  capital  on  the  land  must  be  swept  away,  the  farmer  must  have 
greater  security  of  tenure,  and  then  more  encouragement  to  cultivate 
his  land  to  the  highest  point ;  the  whole  system  of  local  government 
must  be  revised  and  placed  on  a  more  popular  basis.  If  Liberals 
will  set  forth  a  bold  programme  of  this  kind,  they  may  find  that 
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farmers  are  not  altogether  so  indifferent  to  reform  as  is  generally 
supposed,  while  the  proposals  which  move  them  are  sure  also  to  excite 
the  ardent  sympathies  of  the  great  borough  constituencies. 

The  able  and  significant  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  on 
Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  not  only  silenced  many  doubts  as  to  his  own  capa- 
city for  leadership,  but  also  set  at  rest  fears  as  to  the  position  which  the 
section  of  the  party  which  he  leads  might  take  in  relation  to  a  reform  of 
the  land  laws,  and  indicated  with  great  distinctness  the  difference  be- 
tween the  policy  of  Liberals  and  Tories  on  this  crucial  question.  Mr. 
Chaplin  had  no  remedy  for  the  difficulties  he  depicted  with  such  skill, 
except  one  that  he  did  not  even  venture  to  name.  Lord  Hartington 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  speech  was  in  reality'an  indictment  of 
the  land  system,  and  that,  if  his  case  could  be  established,  there  must 
be  an  alteration  of  that  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
posal for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  that  speech  warrants  the  hope 
that  his  Lordship  has  broken  loose  from  the  influence  of  those  who 
would  encourage  the  belief  that  the  highest  achievement  of  a  party- 
leader  was  to  win  the  applause  of  his  enemies  by  trenchant  criticisms 
on  loyal  if  too  zealous  friends.  The  action  of  the  Ministry  must 
have  done  much  to  hasten  this  process.  There  was  certainly  little 
temptation  for  his  Lordship  to  act  the  part  of  moderation  when  he 
found  that  the  only  result  of  his  generous  efforts  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  effects  of  their  own  vacillation  was  to  draw  down  the 
sneers  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  represented  him  as  the  involuntary 
slave  of  the ( Circassians,'  with  whose  services  he  could  not  dispense,  and 
whom  he  must  reward  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Constitution.  He  is 
now  told  that  he  has  destroyed  the  discipline  of  the  party,  because  a 
few  who  pride  themselves  upon  being  moderate  men,  and  expect  to 
shape  the  policy  of  a  party  in  which  they  are  a  small  minority,  refused 
to  follow  his  lead.  But  his  Lordship  can  well  afford  to  despise  such 
insinuations  in  the  assurance  that  he  has  rallied  to  his  side  the  strength 
and  earnestness  of  true  Liberalism  throughout  the  country.  What 
is  needed  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  is,  not  a  timid  and  hesitating 
moderation,  but  a  bold  and  courageous  decision,  which  will  evoke  that 
popular  devotion  which  is  essential  to  the  victory  of  Liberalism. 
Electioneering  managers  are  prone  to  trust  too  much  to  machinery, 
too  little  to  enthusiasm,  which  in  their  hearts  they  despise.  But 
democratic  constituencies  must  be  kindled  by  enthusiasm,  and  in 
order  to  this  they  must  be  addressed  by  a  voice  which  will  touch  the 
imagination,  command  the  confidence,  and  rouse  the  best  sentiment 
of  the  people.  Lord  Hartington  has  shown  great  ability  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary chief ;  whether  he  can  sustain  the  part  of  a  popular  leader 
with  equal  effect  remains  to  be  proved.  One  of  the  best  proofs  he 
can  give  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  will  be  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  would  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  between 
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him  and  the  more  advanced  section  of  his  followers.  The  present  is 
a  crisis  at  which  all  personal  feelings  and  sectional  jealousies  must  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  the  victory  of  a  common  cause.  Wise 
Liberals  will  look  with  equal  suspicion  on  those  whose  extreme 
moderation  continually  tempts  them  into  alliance  with  their  oppo- 
nents against  their  natural  allies  and  on  those  fiery  Kadicals  who  pro- 
fess an  absolute  indifference  to  party  obligations,  and  are  even  content 
that  Toryism  should  remain  supreme  until  they  see  an  immediate 
prospect  of  carrying  out  their  own  programme. 

J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  AFGHAN   WAR. 


TUB  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  second  Afghan  war  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  rose,  and  the  public — in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  London 
Press  and  the  London  world — seems  almost  ashamed  at  having  been 
deluded  into  taking  an  interest  in  so  small  and  ephemeral  a  matter. 
A  reaction  of  this  nature  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
exaggerated  tone  which  was  taken  at  the  outset  by  the  opponents  of 
the  war,  in  regard  to  its  character  and  the  risks  that  it  involved. 
The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  it  is  well  known,  affirmed  a  few  years  back 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  advance  on  Candahar  with  a  less  force  than 
30,000  men,  and  the  expense  of  such  an  enterprise  was  popularly  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions  of  money.  We  were  told,  indeed,  that  our 
so-called  '  Jingoism  in  the  East '  would  inevitably  lead  either  to 
national  disaster  or  national  bankruptcy ;  and  now,  because  these 
sinister  predictions  have  not  been  realised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
short,  inexpensive,  and  not  inglorious  campaign,  skilfully  conducted 
and  bravely  supported,  has  been  crowned  with  a  peace  promising 
substantial  political  results,  we  are  taunted  with  having  made  a 
mountain  of  a  molehill,  with  having  raised  a  hobgoblin  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  laying  it,  and,  in  fact,  with  having  betrayed  the  nation 
into  a  needless  and  unseemly  exhibition  of  alarm. 

I  cannot  take  blame  to  myself  for  having  fallen  into  either  of  these 
two  errors  of  exaggeration.  I  certainly  never  gave  any  countenance, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  supposed  military  difficulties  of  invading 
Afghanistan  :  on  the  contrary,  I  always  anticipated  that  at  Candahar 
we  should  be  received  as  liberators  by  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  I  further  stated  my  conviction  that  the  Afghans  were 
but  feeble  enemies  in  the  field,  so  feeble,  indeed,  that  a  small  well- 
appointed  British  force  might  march  triumphantly  from  one  end  of 
the  couMtry  to  the  other ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  believed  then — as 
I  believe  now— that  India  was  last  year  threatened  with  a  real  and 
formidable  danger,  which  required  to  be  met  with  an  earnest  and 
skilful  frontage  of  defence ;  and  I  may  add  that  in  my  opinion  this 
danger,  although  averted  at  the  time  by  the  fearless  attitude  and  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  Viceroy,  and  thrown  still  further  into  the 
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background  by  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  may  at 
any  moment  revive  if  our  vigilance  relax,  or  if,  under  the  influence 
of  party  feeling,  our  recent  political  action  in  Asia  should  by  some 
future  Government  be  reversed. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  realise  to  ourselves  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  danger  which  threatened  us,  if  we  would  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  our  line  of  defence,  and  I  address  myself  therefore  in 
the  first  instance  to  this  consideration.  If  the  Berlin  Conference  had 
fallen  through  in  the  summer  of  last  year — and  for  weeks,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  issue  trembled  in  the  balance — it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  would  have  been  a  Eussian  military  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in 
support  of  Shir  All's  authority,  Kaufmann's  force,  which  had  advanced 
to  Jam,  being  thrown  across  the  Oxus  upon  Herat,  while  an  auxiliary 
column  strengthened  the  Afghan  position  at  Cabul ;  and  we  should 
have  been  thus  committed  to  an  immediate  conflict  with  our  great 
European  rival  on  the  Indus  as  well  as  on  the  Bosphorus.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  however,  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  Kussian 
programme  underwent  a  considerable  modification,  and  the  danger 
upon  our  Indian  frontier  assumed  a  different  form.  Instead  of  pre- 
paration for  direct  hostility,  the  Russian  object  was  now  shifted  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  dominant  position  at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  from  whence 
a  friendly  communication  might  be  kept  up  with  the  neighbouring 
Indian  States,  and  a  preliminary  skirmishing  array  of  intrigue  and 
agitation  might  be  directed  against  the  Indian  border.  The  main 
feature  of  the  new  line  of  attack  was,  of  course,  the  establishment  of 
StolitofPs  mission  at  Cabul;  but  there  were  many  subsidiary  prepara- 
tions of  hardly  less  importance — preparations,  indeed,  which,  as  they 
proved  abortive,  have  not  hitherto  received  much  attention,  but 
which,  if  they  had  been  unchecked  by  our  invasion,  might  have  been 
developed  into  very  serious  causes  of  annoyance.  What  may  have  been 
the  precise  conditions  of  the  proposed  Russo- Afghan  alliance  has  not  yet 
transpired,  though  no  doubt  the  confidential  correspondence  between 
Kaufmann  and  Shir  Ali  which  preceded  StolitofFs  mission  has  ere  this 
been  placed  in  the  Viceroy's  hands  by  Yacub  Khan  ;  but  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Russian  treaty  with  Cabul, 
'mutatis  mutandis,  would  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  our  own : 
that  is,  it  would  have  provided  for  the  exclusive  Russian  control  of  the 
Afghan  relations  with  foreign  Governments,  exactly  as  we  have  pro- 
vided in  a  contrary  sense  for  retaining  that  control  in  our  own  hands. 

A  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia  by  her 
proceedings  at  other  points  of  the  Afghan  frontier  simultaneously  with 
her  diplomatic  venture  at  Cabul.  She  seems  for  a  long  time  past  to 
have  cast  a  covetous  and  curious  eye  on  the  passes  leading  down 
direct  upon  India  from  the  Upper  Oxus  valley,  judging — and  judging 
truly — that  a  post  near  these  passes,  either  at  Sarik-kul,  or  Sir-had- 
Vakhan,  or  even  at  Panjah,  would  not  only  protect  and  consolidate 
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her  recent  acquisition  of  territory  on  the  Pamir  plateau,  but  would 
also  serve  as  a  most  convenient  position  for  pushing  her  further 
reconnaissance  to  the  south.  From  such  a  point,  indeed,  in  one 
direction,  she  might  communicate  with  Cashmir  through  Yassin 
and  Grilgit,  and  in  another  with  the  semi-independent  States  north 
of  the  Cabul  river,  through  Mastuj  and  Chitral.  During  last 
autumn  Russia  thus  launched  three  tentative  expeditions  upon  the 
region  in  question  under  the  guise  of  geographical  explora- 
tion. The  first  expedition  led  by  M.  Oshanin,  after  successfully 
pushing  on  along  the  old  Mohammedan  road  from  Hissar  to  Rasht, 
and  tracing  the  Surkhab  through  Karategin  to  the  junction  of  the 
Muk  river,-  was  unable  to  force  its  way  from  the  glacier-fed 
sources  of  this  stream  over  the  heights  of  the  Trans-Alai  range  to 
Pamir,  and  the  spirited  leader  of  the  party  was  unable,  therefore,  to 
realise  his  hope  '  of  writing  his  next  letter  from  Sarik-kul  or  Darkut,' 
the  latter  name  applying  to  the  famous  pass  on  the  Cashmir  frontier 
where  poor  Hayward  was  murdered  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
second  party,  led  by  M.  Severtsoff,  which  had  been  originally 
detailed  for  service  with  the  eastern  column  of  the  Afghan  expedi- 
tionary force  commanded  by  Abramoff,  approached  nearer  to  the 
promised  land  at  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  having  crossed  the  Pamir 
from  north  to  south  by  the  lakes  Kara-kul,  Rang-kul,  and  Yeshil- 
kul  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Shignan  villages,  so  as  to  leave 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  unvisited  country,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Aksu  or  Morghab  river,  between  the  respective  limits  of 
English  and  Russian  survey.  The  political  importance  of  this  last 
exploration  is  considerable ;  for  Russia  appears  to  extend  the  elastic 
frontiers  of  her  Kokand  dependencies  in  harmony  with  the  advance  of 
her  surveying  parties  to  the  south,  and  she  may  thus  claim  to  have 
now  annexed  the  whole  of  the  Alichur  Pamir,  instead  of  stopping- 
short  at  the  Aksu  or  Morghab  river,  which,  being  a  longer  and  larger 
stream  than  the  Panj,  is  regarded  by  geographers  as  the  true  Oxus, 
forming,  under  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1872,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Afghan  territory.1  Severtsoff' s  orders  appear  to  have 
been  to  carry  his  survey  up  to  Victoria  Lake,  and  beyond  into  the 
Vakhan  valley,  which  would  have  brought  him  within  hail  of  the 
coveted  passes  ;  but  a  failure  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return 
from  the  Shignan  border.  A  more  direct  attempt  to  open  up  relations 
with  the  tribes  within  the  great  range,  and  who  have  always  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  India,  was  made  by  Colonel  Matveyef, 
who,  accompanied  by  an  astronomer  and  topographer,  actually  pene- 
trated, in  September  last,-  to  Fyzabad,  the  capital  of  Badakhshan, 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  Russian  alliance  with  Shir  AH,  claimed 
from  the  Afghan  governor  escorts  and  introductions  to  the  chiefs  of 
Yassin  and  Chitral.  Fortunately  the  application  failed,  owing  as 
1  See  England  and  Russia  in  the  JEast,  2nd  edition,  p.  319. 
C  C  2 
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much  to  the  influential  position  already  secured  by  Major  Biddulph 
in  the  mountains,  as  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Badakhshani  ruler, 
who  not  unnaturally  mistrusted  his  scientific  visitor :  otherwise 
a  basis  of  Russian  intrigue  might  have  been  established  at  Mastuj, 
which  would  have  demoralised  the  tribe  chiefs  of  Dardistan, 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Peshawer.  At  the  same  time  Russia, 
taking  advantage  of  Shir  All's  friendliness,  despatched  an  officer, 
Captain  Bykoff,  to  survey  the  Oxus  from  the  junction  of  the  Surkhab 
(or  Vakhsh)  to  Petro-Alexandrofsk,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  the  great  river  for  steam  navigation.  This  survey  was 
eminently  successful.  The  Oxus  was  proved  to  be  navigable  as  high 
up  as  the  frontier  of  Badakhshan,  and  though  up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  only  one  vessel,  the  '  Samarcand,'  employed  in  the  navigation, 
and,  owing  to  difficulties  about  the  supply  of  fuel,  she  has  not  ascended 
higher  than  Khoja-Saleh,  where  the  Afghan  territory  commences,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  before  long  a  steam  flotilla  will  be  esta- 
fylished  on  the  river,  to  the  great  advantage  of  commerce  and  with  the 
certain  effect  of  impressing  deeply  both  Afghans  and  Uzbegs  with  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  most  significant 
step,  however,  that  was  taken  by  Russia  during  this  halcyon  period  of 
her  relations  with  Cabul  was  to  employ  Colonel  Grodekoff,  an  accom- 
plished officer  of  the  Etat-Major,  to  survey  the  route  from  the  Oxus 
to  Herat  along  the  line  by  Sir-i-pul  and  Mymeneh,  which  leads 
direct  from  the  Russian  head-quarters  at  Samarcand.  Colonel  Grode- 
koff, having  accomplished  this  duty  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
continued  his  reconnaissance  through  Khorassan  to  the  Caspian,  and 
has  now,  it  is  said,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Turcoman  army,  in  order  to 
give  General  Lazareff  the  benefit  of  his  experience  on  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  troops  towards  the  great  centre  of  interest  at  Herat. 

From  these  several  indications  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
but  that  Russia,  although  restrained  from  active  hostility  against 
England  by  the  European  pacification  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  did  nevertheless,  in  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  that  Treaty, 
-contemplate  a  continued  adverse  pressure  upon  India  through  the 
-establishment  of  a  strong  political  influence  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Oxus ;  Herat,  Cabul,  and  Badakhshan  being  the  positions 
to  which  her  attention  was  especially  directed  as  the  most  favourable 
stand-points  for  maintaining  and  directing  an  insurrectionary  pro- 
pagandism.  A  certain  diplomatic  reticence  has  been  observed — and 
-very  properly — in  all  our  Ministerial  declarations,  as  to  how  far  the 
Afghan  war  was  precipitated  by  the  proceedings  of  Russia,  or  to 
what  extent  it  aimed  at  counteracting  her  policy.  The  indignities 
-and  injuries  which  we  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Shir  Ali, 
together  with  the  necessity  of  rectifying  our  '  haphazard '  frontier 
along  the  Indus  valley,  were  put  forward  as  the  ostensible  causes  of 
the  war.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  two  notable  instances 
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of  plain  speaking — first,  the  famous  declaration  of  Lord  Lytton,  in 
the  Simla  manifesto  of  1878,  that  'the  British  Grovernment  would 
not  tolerate  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Afghanistan  ; '  and,  secondly,  Lord  Salisbury's  cate- 
gorical demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  Stolitoff's  mission  from  the 
Court  of  the  Amir,  as  at  variance  with  the  repeated  pledges  given 
by  Eussia  that  Cabul  was  beyond  the  scope  of  her  political  action — 
there  has  really  been  nothing  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Russian  factor  in  our  dealings  with  the  Afghan  question  ; 
and  yet  in  reality  that  factor  was  the  essential  element  of  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  especially  to  counteract  Russian  influence  that 
we  originally  embarked  in  the  war,  and — which  is  still  more  to  the 
point — it  is  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Grandamak,  binding  the 
Amir  to  conduct  all  his  foreign  relations  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice and  wishes  of  the  British  Grovernment,  which  constitutes  the 
touchstone  of  our  present  success  and  gives  us  our  best  assurance  of 
security  in  the  future.  On  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  general 
principles  involved  in  the  treaty  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  agreement  that  we  might  have  required  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan  to  sign  when  we  gave  him  back  his  country  in  1842 — 
with  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  clause  relating  to  a  per- 
manent British  Resident  at  Cabul — and  which,  at  any  period  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  would  have  fulfilled  all  our  legitimate  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  the  Afghan  alliance.  Our  main  object  has 
ever  been,  since  the  date  of  Lord  Auckland's  famous  Simla  Manifesto 
of  1838,  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  'a  strong  friendly  and  in- 
dependent power'  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  without, 
however,  accepting  any  crushing  liabilities  in  return ;  and  this  is 
what  seems  to  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  placed  within  our 
grasp  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Grandamak.  This  treaty, 
indeed,  is  not  more  remarkable  for  what  it  specifies  than  for  what  it 
omits ;  for  while  the  third  article  disposes  once  for  all  of  the  Russian 
pretensions  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  the  Cabul  State  against 
foreign  pressure  or  aggression — a  responsibility  which,  although  not 
previously  formalised,  must  in  reality  always  have  attached  to  us — 
it  carefully  avoids  that  much  more  embarrassing  obligation  of  a  per- 
sonal or  dynastic  guarantee  against  domestic  enemies.  In  presence 
of  a  danger  which  menaces  the  safety  of  India  we  are  content  to 
pledge  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  but  in  view  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  civil  warfare  which  do  not  immediately  concern  us,  whether  re- 
sulting from  misgovernment,  or  faction,  or  family  competition,  we 
retain  a  perfect  liberty  of  action,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time.  It  is  probable  that  Major  Cavagnari  had  to  encounter  some 
importunity  on  this  latter  point,  for  in  the  many-headed  family  of 
Payendeh  Khan  there  will  always  be  pretenders  discontented  with 
their  lot  and  ready,  if  the  occasion  offered,  to  strike  in  for  power ; 
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and  against  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  a  British  guarantee  would 
have  been  a  most  acceptable  security :  but  Yacub  Khan  was  no 
doubt  early  disabused  of  any  expectations  he  may  have  formed  on 
this  head.  It  was  probably  pointed  out  to  him  that,  fortified  with 
the  prestige  of  a  British  alliance,  and  commanding  through  the 
subsidy  the  best  means  of  acquiring  popular  support,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  immeasurably  superior  to  all  competitors,  while  there 
was  the  further  obvious  argument  in  his  favour,  that,  so  long  as  he 
was  competent  to  govern  and  loyal  in  his  relations  to  his  ally,  it 
must  be  to  our  interest  to  strengthen  his  position  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  put  down  disorder  or  disaffection  upon  the  frontier.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  scope  of  the  discussions  which 
passed  between  Cavagnari  and  Yacub  Khan  at  Grandamak,  it  is  at  any 
rate  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  have  escaped  from  the  en- 
tanglement of  a  personal  guarantee,  and  the  more  so  as  on  former 
occasions  this  question  was  made  the  crucial  test  of  our  sincerity,  and 
upon  it,  indeed,  the  Simla  negotiations  of  1873  are  believed  to  have 
been  finally  shipwrecked. 

It  ma'y  seem  to  be  an  ungracious— almost  an  unpatriotic — task 
to  expose  the  weak  points,  if  there  are  any,  of  the  alliance  that  we 
have  formed.  Napoleon's  famous  advice '  to  wash  dirty  linen  at  home ' 
has  become  proverbial,  and  no  doubt  there  are  occasions  when  it  may 
be  inexpedient  for  a  Government  to  take  the  public  too  much  into  its 
confidence  ;  but  in  regard  to  our  Afghan  policy,  I  am  disposed  to 
deprecate  any  attempt  at  concealment.  If,  as  is  asserted  by  Lord 
Lytton's  critics,  we  blundered  into  war  and  have  still  more  blundered 
into  peace ;  if  the  barrier  that  we  have  sought  to  establish  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India  be  no  barrier  ;  if  the  hollowness,  the  insecurity, 
and  the  expense  of  our  Afghan  alliance  constitute  an  evil  not  less 
hurtful  or  far-reaching  than  Shir  Ali's  direct  hostility,  then  let  the 
miscarriage  of  our  policy  be  made  known  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
retrieve  our  position.  Of  all  possible  political  dilemmas  a  fool's  para- 
dise is  the  worst.  It  is  in  a  spirit,  then,  of  strict  impartiality,  with 
no  desire  to  exaggerate  our  advantages  or  to  ignore  the  dangers  of 
the  future,  that  I  proceed  briefly,  and  according  to  such  lights  as  I 
possess,  to  estimate  and  compare  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Treaty  of 
Grandamak. 

The  value  of  Yacub  Khan's  engagement  to  place  his  foreign  re- 
lations in  our  hands  and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  our  advice,  depends 
of  course,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  stability  of  his  power.  That 
power  cannot  be  regarded  at  present  as  completely  established.  There 
is  insurrection  in  Badakhshan,  where  Mir  Baba  Khan,  the  nephew 
of  the  hereditary  chief  Jehandar  Shah,  has  with  the  assistance  of  the 
chiefs  of  Shignan  and  Darwaz — both  of  whom,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Bokhara,  and  through  Bokhara  upo  n 
Russia,  whose  acquiescence  in  the  enterprise  was  thus  indispensable 
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to  its  success — lately  expelled  the  Afghan  Governor,  and  proclaimed 
his  own  independence  of  Cabul.  There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  similar  revolution  may  be  attempted  at  Herat,  where  Yacub 
Khan's  own  brother,  Ayub  Khan,  who  was  for  many  years,  during 
Shir  Ali's  lifetime,  a  refugee*  and  pensioner  at  Teheran,  is  reported 
to  be  inclined  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Cabul,  hoping  to  revive 
that  condition  of  voluntary  vassalage  to  Persia  which,  although  un- 
recognised by  treaty,  has  been  the  normal  condition  of  the  Western 
Afghan  Principality,  almost  from  the  time  of  Yar  Mahomed's  death. 
There  are  likely  also  to  be  troubles  at  Sir-i-pul  and  Mymeneh  and 
even  at  Balkh,  where  Uzbeg  influence  has  always  to  a  certain  extent 
prevailed,  and  where  Abdur-Eahman,  Yacub  Khan's  most  formidable 
rival,  may  be  expected,  unless  withheld  by  Eussia,  to  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  foment  intrigue  and  disaffection.  But  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  the  prospect  is  not  on  the  whole  unfavourable.  One 
of  the  best  informed,  indeed,  of  the  Afghan  nobles,  the  son  of  that 
arch-intriguer,  Nur  Mahomed  Shah,  who  died  at  Peshawer  during 
the  Conference,  lately  stated  it  as  his  opinion  to  our  Political  Agent 
at  Candahar  that '  Yacub  Khan  would  have  little  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  not  because  he  Was  Shir  Ali's 
son  or  because  the  people  liked  him,  but  because  he  was  our  nominee ; ' 
and  this  sentiment  has  been  repeated  in  numerous  quarters,  and  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  country.  For  my  own  part,  having  already 
committed  myself  to  the  opinion  that  if  we  had  continued  our  sub- 
sidy to  Shir  Ali  Khan,  after  Dost  Mahomed's  death,  '  he  would  have 
nipped  insurrection  in  the  bud  and  thus  escaped  five  years  of  inter- 
necine war,'  I  am  only  too  rejoiced  to  see  the  error  of  1863  redeemed 
in  1879,  and  confidently  anticipate  that  success  for  the  son  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  predicted  for  the  father,  although  in 
the  meantime  local  difficulties  have  no  doubt  increased,  and  the 
situation  has  been  much  aggravated  by  Eussia's  mingling  in  the 
fray. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  the  rectification  of  frontier. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  local  requirements,  an 
undue  importance  has  been  given  to  the  distinction  between  a 
'  scientific '  and  a  '  haphazard '  frontier.  No  frontier,  however  scien- 
tific, unless  it  be  constructed  on  the  scale  of  the  great  wall  of  China, 
can  be  locally  effective  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  barbarous 
tribes.  If,  indeed,  we  had  secured  every  great  pass  in  the  Suliman 
range  by  military  posts  at  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  end,  so  as 
to  take  the  Vaziri  tribes  and  their  allies  in  reverse,  we  still  could  not 
have  dispensed  with  police  patrols  for  the  protection  of  the  villagers  of 
the  plain  against  raiders  from  the  hills,  who  might  swarm  down  upon 
any  exposed  point  from  the  multitudinous  minor  ravines.  All  that  we 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  in  the  treaty,  and  all  that  has  been  probably  con- 
templated since  the  frontier  question  came  into  prominent  notice, 
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has  been  the  establishment  of  certain  posts  upon  the  Afghan  border 
which  would  afford  the  greatest  combined  amount  of  political  and 
military  strength — political  strength  in  dominating  the  regions  be- 
yond with  a  view  to  moral  support  as  well  as  to  pressure,  and  military 
strength  in  obtaining  commanding  strategical  positions  that  might 
serve  equally  for  attack  and  defence. 

The  political  question  may  be  first  considered.  The  Khyber 
Pass  is  not  perhaps  naturally  the  most  convenient  avenue  of 
approach  to  India  from  the  north,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be 
considered  the  high  road  of  communication,  and  as  long  as  the  Afghan 
capital  remains  at  Cabul,  and  the  British  frontier  head-quarters  are 
fixed  at  Peshawer — to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  of  the  Indus 
bridge  at  Attock  and  of  the  railway  from  Lahore  to  be  extended 
to  that  point — so  long  will  this  line  form  our  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion. It  will  excite  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  our  position  at  Peshawer,  we 
should  have  decided  permanently  and  effectively  to  occupy  this  cele- 
brated defile  from  its  mouth  to  Lundi  Khana  (together  with  the 
parallel  pass  of  Michni) ;  not,  however,  taking  over  this  narrow  strip 
of  land  from  the  Afghan  Government  either  in  cession  or  assignment, 
but  assuming  the  passes  to  have  always  belonged  to  the  independent 
Khyber  tribes,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  formally  transferred 
the  control  to  our  hands  on  certain  definite  conditions  of  service  and 
subsidy,  which  conditions  are  still,  and  will  eontinue  to  be,  in  force. 
It  is  probable  that,  for  a  time  at  any  rate — so  inveterate  are  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  Pass  Afridis — the  maintenance  of  a  free  com- 
munication through  the  Khyber  may  be  a  task  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  Government  of  India,  indeed,  has  shown  its  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  duty  by  naming  a  special  officer  to  the  charge ; 
but  as  time  rolls  on  and  the  security  and  convenience  of  regular 
monthly  payment  is  contrasted  with  the  risks  of  plunder  and  the 
fluctuations  of  a  compulsory  black-mail,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  but  that  the  tribes  will  be  gradually  humanised  and  brought 
under  effective  control.  A  more  serious  inconvenience  may  perhaps 
be  felt  in  the  jealousy  and  distaste  with  which  the  Cabul  authorities 
must  naturally  view  our  appropriation  of  a  strip  of  country  over 
which  in  ordinary  times  they  may  not  have  exercised  jurisdiction, 
but  to  which  they  have  always  asserted  a  territorial  right,  and  where, 
indeed,  they  have  put  that  right  in  force  by  garrisoning  Ali  Masjid 
whenever  the  military  necessity  for  such  an  occupation  has  arisen. 

The  most  important  frontier  arrangement,  however,  in  its  effect 
upon  our  relations  with  Cabul,  is  no  doubt  the  retention  in  our  own 
hands  of  the  protection  and  administrative  control  of  the  district  of 
Kuram.  This  extension  of  our  military  frontier,  giving  us,  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  responsibility,  a  commanding  hold  upon  Cabul, 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  JKerbert  Edwardes  more  than  twenty 
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years  ago,  and  the  scheme  would  have  been  probably  carried  out, 
either  then  or  at  a  later  period,  as  a  means  of  support  to  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan's  authority,  but  for  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  Sir  John  Laurence,  who,  indeed,  as  it  is  well  known,  would,  as 
a  measure  of  policy,  have  surrendered  all  our  Trans-Indus  possessions 
to  the  Afghans.  Sir  H.  Edwardes  pointed  out  that  the  Kuram  frontier 
was  but  five  marches  from  Cabul  through  the  open  and  fertile  valley 
of  Logur ;  that  the  Bangash  and  Tiiri  tribes,  who  formed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  were  opposed  to  the  Afghans  both  in  religion 
and  nationality,  and  thus  naturally  looked  to  the  English  for  protec- 
tion ;  that  the  communication  between  Kuram  and  our  base  on  the 
Indus  valley  was  perfect ;  that  the  net  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
10,OOOL  per  annum,  would  meet  all  the  expenses  of  civil  government, 
and  that  the  location  of  a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  the 
valley  would  place  our  frontier  defences  on  a  footing  of  unassailable 
strength.  Sir  H.  Edwardes'  recommendations  have  not  been  implicitly 
followed  under  the  present  arrangement,  the  district  being  only 
temporarily  assigned  to  us,  and  the  force  detailed  for  the  occupation 
being  considerably  below  his  estimate ;  but  the  essential  point  advo- 
cated by  him  has  at  any  rate  been  secured,  a  British  garrison  being  now 
established  in  a  position  which  politically  dominates  Cabul,  and  gives 
us,  moreover,  a  strategic  post  of  immense  importance,  either  for 
offence  or  defence.  The  boundaries  of  the  Kuram  district  are  to  be 
settled  by  a  Commission.  They  will  probably  not  include  Khost, 
which  our  recent  experience  has  shown  to  be  much  exposed,  though 
the  entrance  to  that  valley  will  always  be  commanded  by  our  post  at 
Thai ;  and  it  would  further,  perhaps,  be  a  prudent  act  of  deference  to 
Afghan  sensibilities  if  our  direct  control  were  not  extended  beyond 
Ali  Kheil,  the  administration  of  the  hill  country  between  that  point 
and  the  Shutar-gardan,  which  has  hitherto  appertained  to  Kuram, 
remaining  with  Yacub  Khan's  officers,  subject,  however,  to  our  friendly 
supervision.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Mangals  and  Jajis, 
tribes  of  pure  Afghan  extraction,  who  have  given  us  so  much  trouble 
during  our  recent  occupation,  will  at  once  settle  down  into  peaceful 
citizens ;  but  even  if  they  continue  their  depredations,  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  will  be  a  mere  question  of  police  and  devoid  of 
political  significance. 

Our  general  political  interests  are  more  involved,  perhaps,  in  the 
Pishin  question  than  in  that  of  the  Khyber  Pass  or  of  Kuram.  On 
the  broad  ground  of  protecting  India  from  invasion  or  from  hostile 
demonstration  from  the  west — and  this  ground  constitutes,  it  must 
be  remembered,  the  main  political  value  of  Afghanistan — there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  extreme  importance  of  Candahar  ;  and  great  dis- 
appointment has  been  accordingly  expressed  at  our  avowed  intention 
not  to  maintain  that  position.  Having  occupied  the  city  without 
resistance ;  having  overcome  all  difficulties  of  carriage  and  communi- 
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cation  with  our  base;  being  on  the  best  terms  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province — for  the  isolated  attacks  of  fanatics  cannot  be  held  to 
vitiate  the  generally  friendly  bearing  of  the  people ;  enjoying  the 
amenities  and  the  sanitary  blessings  of  an  admirable  climate; 
with  ample  shelter  for  our  troops,  and  with  supplies  of  all  descrip- 
tions— not  only  necessaries  but  luxuries — pouring  in  upon  us  in 
profusion ;  why,  it  is  asked,  should  we  voluntarily  surrender  all 
these  special  advantages,  the  fruits  of  our  conquest,  and  retire 
within  the  Khoja-Amran  hills,  where  every  convenience  of  settle- 
ment has  yet  to  be  created  ?  The  answer  is  simply  this,  that  the 
principle  of  the  retrocession  of  Candahar  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  our  negotiations  and  general  arrangements  with  Yacub 
Khan.  Whether  he  would  have  consented  to  a  peace  which  did 
not  provide  for  such  a  territorial  restoration  may  be  doubted ; 
but  even  if  he  had  so  consented  under  pressure  it  would  have  been 
almost  suicidal  on  our  part  to  have  accepted  his  acquiescence.  Our 
object,  it  must  be  repeated,  was  to  create  '  a  strong  friendly  and 
independent  power  '  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India ;  whereas,  if 
we  had  forcibly  dissevered  Candahar  from  Cabul,  Herat  would  have 
infallibly  followed  suit,  Turkestan  would  have  next  seceded,  and  the 
Afghan  monarchy  would  have  been  irretrievably  split  up  and  de- 
stroyed. Under  certain  conditions — that  is,  if  Cabul  were  decidedly 
hostile,  as  she  threatened  to  become  during  the  later  years  of  Shir 
Ali's  rule — this  dismemberment  of  the  Afghan  State  might  not  be  an 
undesirable  consummation,  but  it  was  manifestly  not  to  our  advan- 
tage to  risk  such  a  catastrophe  at  the  present  time,  with  Russia  and 
Persia  watching  eagerly  for  an  opening  to  interfere  ;  and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly very  properly,  as  I  think,  resisted  on  broad  political  grounds 
the  temptation  to  include  Western  Afghanistan  among  the  assigned 
districts. 

Whether  at  the  same  time  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  arrange  for 
the  temporary  retention  of  our  garrison  in  a  post  of  such  strategic 
importance  as  the  town  of  Candahar,  after  the  civil  government  of  the 
province  has  been  restored  to  the  hands  of  Afghan  officials,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer  when  discussing  our  military  frontier.  As  the  treaty  stands  at 
present,  Candahar  is  definitively  abandoned  to  the  Afghans,  and  our 
troops  are  by  amicable  arrangement  to  evacuate  the  district  as  soon 
as  the  weather  admits  of  the  movement,  retiring  across  the  Khojak 
Pass  upon  Pishin,  which  we  are  to  hold  upon  the  same  terms  as  Kuram 
and  Sibi.  Now,  Pishin  is  in  many  respects  well  suited  for  the  site  of 
a  frontier  cantonment.  The  valley  is  compact  and  of  moderate  extent, 
well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
industrious  Tor-Tirins  and  Syuds,  who  are  employed  either  in  agri- 
culture or  trade,  and  are  likely  to  prove  obedient  and  orderly  subjects, 
while  their  immediate  neighbours,  the  Atchikzyes  of  the  Khoja-Amran 
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range,  and  the  Western  Kakers,  are  among  the  least  turbulent  of  the 
Afghan  tribesmen.  And  although  at  first  sight  it  might  seem 
probable  that  friction  would  arise  from  the  strange  medley  of  juris- 
dictions which  will  prevail  under  the  new  treaty  arrangement  in  the 
districts  between  Candahar  and  Cutchee,  that  objection  need  not  much 
disturb  us.  North  of  the  Khojak  Pass,  for  instance,  the  Cabul  Amir 
will  be  supreme ;  while  to  the  south  of  the  range,  in  the  assigned 
district  of  Pishin,  English  law  will  prevail.  Quetta  again,  the  Bolan 
Pass,  and  adjoining  districts,  will  belong  to  Kelat,  with  the  exception 
of  Sibi,  which  is  temporarily  assigned  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  Granda- 
mak ;  while  the  Afghan  Kakers,  through  whose  country  will  lie  the 
only  lines  of  direct  communication  between  Pishin  and  the  Indus 
valley,  are  virtually  independent  of  Cabul,  and  the  Belooch  tribes  of 
Murrie  and  Boogtie,  further  south,  between  the  Kaker  country  and 
Sinde,  are  virtually  independent  of  Kelat.  But  practically,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  do  pretty  much  as  we  please  throughout  the  entire  region, 
and,  indeed,  I  can  only  look  on  the  present  nominal  reservation  of 
rights  as  the  transition  stage  between  independence  and  annexation. 

The  military  aspect  of  the  frontier  rectification  must  be  considered 
separately.  It  is  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  formalise  the  orogra- 
phical  statistics  of  the  frontier — that  is,  to  show  the  several  routes  by 
which  armies  at  different  periods  of  history  have  crossed  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  the  Afghan  plateau  upon  India.  Alexander  tra- 
versed the  Yussofzye  country,  north  of  the  Cabul  river,  along  a  line 
almost  impracticable  to  a  modern  army ;  while  throughout  the 
Buddhistic  period  which  succeeded  the  Greek,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  monuments  which  line  the  entire  route  from  Cabul  to  the  Indus, 
the  Indo-Scythian  invaders  must  have  always  followed  the  present 
high  road  by  Jellalabad  and  the  Khyber  to  Peshawer.  When  Ghazni 
became  the  capital,  the  ordinary  route  led  by  Gardiz  and  Furmul  to 
Bunnoo,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  this  being  the  line  described 
by  Biruni,  who  was  at  Mahmud's  Court,  as  well  as  by  the  contem- 
porary geographer  Mokadassi ;  but  during  the  rule  of  the  later 
G-haznevides,  as  well  as  under  the  Grhoride  kings,  who  founded  the 
city  of  Kerman  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sufid-koh,  the  Kuram 
valley  seems  to  have  become  the  high  road  of  commerce  and  war, 
though  the  Khyber  Pass  —  that  is,  the  line  from  Farshabur  to 
Nagrahar  (Peshawer  to  Jellalabad) — was  sometimes  followed.  Chen- 
ghiz  Khan  and  Timur  both  elected  in  their  invasions  of  India  the 
Hariyab  and  Kuram  route,  while  Baber,  who  himself  came  down  the 
Khyber,  gives  the  preference,  after  full  inquiry,  to  the  route  through 
the  Furmul  valley,  as  the  shortest  and  easiest  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains. Of  the  remaining  passes  further  south  I  may  add  that  there 
is  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  an  army  having  ever  passed  by  the 
G-omal  or  G-hwalari  route,  though,  as  the  shortest  in  distance,  it  is  the 
favourite  caravan  line  at  the  present  day  from  Candahar  to  the  Indus 
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yalley.  The  usual  route  from  Candahar  or  the  vicinity  to  the  south- 
east has  always  been  by  the  Tall-Chotiali  valley,  recently  explored 
and  mapped  by  General  Biddulph,  Baber  having  passed  through  this 
region — which  is  tolerably  open  after  the  Suliman  range  has  been  once 
turned — to  Ghazni,  and  Prince  Dar£  Shekoh  to  Candahar.  Nadir 
Shah  alone  of  all  the  historical  invaders  of  India  seems  to  have 
trayersed  the  Bolan  Pass. 

No  doubt  these  historical  traditions  had  their  due  weight  in 
determining  the  Viceroy  to  limit  his  frontier  rectification  to  thr  ee 
principal  points.  His  first  consideration  would  be  that  by  holding 
and  fortifying  the  Khyber  and  Michni  passes,  all  approach  to 
Peshawer  from  the  west  and  north  would  be  effectually  barred,  while 
at  the  same  time  Jellalabad  would  be  placed,  as  it  were,  permanently 
under  fire.  It  would  be  evident  in  the  next  place  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuram,  supported  by  a  strong  post  at  Thai,  and  to  be  connected 
in  due  course  with  the  Punjab  Railway  system,  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant military  arrangement,  commanding  as  it  would  the  three  lines 
by  Furmul,  by  Khost,  and  by  the  Piwar  Pass ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  control  exercised  by  us  over  the  Shutar-gardan  Pass  from 
our  extreme  frontier  post  at  Ali  Kheil  would  virtually  place  the  town  of 
Cabul  at  our  disposal,  the  distance  from  the  pass  to  the  Capital  being 
only  about  sixty  miles  through  the  open  and  well-watered  valley  of 
Logur.  The  third  point,  Pish  in,  selected  by  the  Viceroy  for  rectifi- 
cation, has  the  same  strategic  importance  for  Western  Afghanistan 
that  Kuram  possesses  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  country,  inas- 
much as  all  the  various  routes  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar  by  the 
Zhob,  the  Bori  and  the  Tall-Chotiali  valleys,  as  well  as  the  high  road 
by  the  Bolan  and  Quetta,  concentrate  in  the  plain  of  Pishin,  from 
whence  they  are  severally  continued  to  the  north  by  one  or  other  of 
the  various  easy  passes  which  intersect  the  Khoja-Amran  range.  Our 
best  strategical  authorities,  headed  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and 
General  Hamley,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  situation  at  no  distant  period,  Candahar  itself  is  a  far 
stronger  and  a  far  more  desirable  military  position  than  Pishin,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  difficulty  which  its  occupation  would 
involve  of  communicating  with  India,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unsymmetrical  contour  which  would  be  given  to  the  frontier  by  so 
abrupt  and  extensive  a  projection  of  British  territory  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  I  confess  that  as  a  military  man  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  their  reasoning.  Looking,  indeed,  to  the  certainty  that  if 
military  danger  does  approach  India,  it  must  come,  not  from  the 
north,  but  from  the  north-west,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
foreseeing  the  necessity,  under  such  circumstances,  of  keeping  a 
vigilant  wat«h  upon  Herat,  where  the  great  interest  of  the  situation 
will  be  focussed,  I  feel  the  utmost  reluctance  to  give  up  our '  hold  on 
Candahar,  so  admirably  fitted  as  it  is  both  for  observation  and  for 
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support.  Now,  I  have  never  coveted  nor  recommended  the  annexa- 
tion of  Western  Afghanistan.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  frequently 
pointed  out  that  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  province  would  be  a  source  to  us  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength,  and  I  have  now  brought  forward  the  additional  argument 
that  to  amputate  a  limb  of  this  magnitude  from  the  Afghan  State  at 
the  present  juncture  would  be  to  wreck  the  monarchy ;  but  a  mere 
temporary  military  occupation,,  guarded  from  all  semblance  of  adminis- 
trative interference,  and  undertaken  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Cabul 
Government,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  legitimate — almost  a 
necessary — precaution  of  defence,  when  a  serious  Russian  expedition 
is  advancing  from  the  Caspian  with  the  scarcely  disguised  object  of 
threatening  the  frontier  of  Herat.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  my  convic- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  this  view,  so  self-evident  does  it  appear  to 
me  that  as  the  Russian  cloud  spreads  to  the  eastward,  and  begins  to 
darken  over  Merv,  the  Afghans  must  needs  put  all  jealousy  on  one 
side  and  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  apply  to  us  for  aid  to 
meet  the  storm,  that  I  should  almost  doubt  if  the  order  for  retiring  in 
September  from  Candahar  would  really  be  carried  out ;  or  if,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  treaty  engagement,  the  British  troops  were  to 
cross  the  Khojak  Pass  at  the  appointed  time,  I  should  look  with  con- 
fidence to  their  return  at  no  distant  date  on  Yacub  Khan's  own  requi- 
sition, and  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  auxiliary  column  for  the 
defence  of  the  western  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  I  shall  glance  again 
at  this  question  of  the  surrender  of  Candahar  when  I  come  to  consider 
the  progress  and  probable  results  of  the  Russian  advance. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  treaty  do  not  require  any  very 
special  consideration.  The  amnesty  clause  supplies  a  want  that  was 
deeply  felt  when  we  evacuated  the  Afghan  country  in  1842.  On  that 
occasion  the  native  Minister,  who  had  supplied  the  Candahar  army 
during  the  whole  period  of  trouble,  but  for  whose  safety,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  no  precautions  were  taken,  said  to  me 
with  bitter  emphasis  as  the  last  troops  marched  out  of  the  town, 
'  You  have  saved  your  own  army,  but  you  have  sacrificed  us ; '  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  on  the  return  of  the  Baruckzye  Sirdars,  the  Minister 
and  his  family,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Parsiwan  community  of 
Candahar,  were  destroyed  root  and  branch,  to  our  deep  humiliation 
and,  I  will  even  say,  disgrace.  It  is  happy  for  our  national  reputa- 
tion, and  for  the  consciences  of  our  officers,  that  a  more  humane 
and  considerate  policy  now  prevails. 

On  the  question  of  maintaining  British  officers  in  the  country, 
which  became  a  rallying  cry  in  the  late  party  contests  on  the  Afghan 
war,  it  is  remarkable  that  Yacub  Khan  took  a  diametrically  opposite 
view  to  that  which  his  father  maintained,  or  at  any  rate  professed  to 
maintain.  Shir  AH  would  have  admitted  British  agents  in  the 
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provinces,  but  interdicted  their  residence  at  Cabul,  on  the  score  of 
personal  danger.  Yacub  Khan,  on  the  contrary,  argued,  with  a  far 
greater  show  of  reason,  that  at  Cabul,  where  his  rule  was  supreme,  he 
could  guarantee  the  protection  of  his  guests,  whereas  at  a  distance 
there  might  always  be  a  risk  of  outrage.  Practically,  British  officers 
will,  I  believe,  under  the  new  arrangements,  associate  with  the 
Afghan  chiefs  very  much  as  Russian  officers  associate  with  the  Begs 
of  the  outlying  districts  of  Kokand  an(J  Bokhara,  regarded  no  doubt 
occasionally  as  troublesome  interlopers,  but  not  exposed  to  any  special 
danger.  British  political  officers,  indeed,  in  responsible  positions  and 
brought  into  close  intercourse  with  native  races,  are  as  a  rule  soon 
encircled  with  a  halo  of  personal  affection,  which,  as  far  as  they  are 
individually  concerned,  is  a  better  safeguard  than  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  which,  moreover,  largely  adds  to  the  influence  and  dignity  of  the 
Government. 

The  6th  and  7th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Grandamak,  providing 
for  the  security  and  extension  of  our  trade  with  Afghanistan  and  the 
countries  beyond,  do  not  seem  to  have  as  yet  attracted  much  attention 
either  in  England  or  in  India  ;  but  in  Russia  a  cry  has  already  gone 
up  under  the  soreness  of  disappointed  monopoly  which  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  our  success,  and  even  places  our  commercial  above  our 
political  triumph.  The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  (No.  140,  of  June  5, 
1879)  thus  laments  over  the  situation: — 

There  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  English  from  carrying  out  their  long 
cherished  commercial  designs  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  western 
confines  of  China.  It  may  be  presumed  that  these  designs  will  first  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  railway,  northward  from  Peshawer.  But  the  English  will  at 
the  same  time  endeavour  to  carry  another  of  their  contemplated  designs  into  execu- 
tion. They  will  try  to  cut  us  off  from  the  markets  of  Western  China.  For  this 
purpose  they  will  seek  first  to  establish  their  commercial  and  then  their  political 
influence  in  Kashgaria.  This  they  attempted  to  do  when  Kashgar  was  governed 
by  Yaciib  Beg.  ...  If  our  merchandise  is  ousted  from  the  markets  of  Kashgaria, 
our  commerce  will  suffer  in  Bokhara  and  throughout  all  Turkestan,  and  we  must 
never  forget  that  trade  in  Central  Asia  is  the  great  lever  of  political  influence. 

Now,  this  note  of  alarm,  though  premature,  is  significant,  and 
points  to  the  direction  in  which,  in  the  true  interests  of  commerce, 
we  should  now  labour.  Whatever  may  be  the  import  and  export 
duties  agreed  upon  for  our  direct  trade  with  Afghanistan,  care  should 
at  any  rate  be  taken  in  the  Commercial  Treaty  about  to  be  negotiated 
for  the  adoption  of  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  transit  dues,  so  that,  in 
fair  and  reasonable  competition  with  Russia,  we  may  throw  our 
Indian  produce  and  home  manufactures  into  Kashgaria  through 
Chitral  or  Badakhshan,  and  may  receive  Chinese  commodities  in 
return.  The  commercial  ventures  opened  with  Western  China 
through  Thibet  and  Cashmir  have  hitherto  proved  a  financial  failure, 
but  if  the  Afghan  and  Dard  tribes  are  friendly  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whatever  why  a  really  profitable  trade  should  not  be  pushed 
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along  the  open  Chitral  valley  and  over  the  Biroghil  Pass  to  Yarkend 
and  Kashgar,  where  we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  Eussian  caravans  creeping  laboriously  from  the  Volga 
through  Tashkend,  or  from  the  Caspian  by  Bokhara  and  Samar- 
cand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  treaty  of  our 
relations  with  any  of  the  independent  tribes  excepting  those  con- 
nected with  the  Khyber  Pass,  notwithstanding  that  our  position  at 
three  points  above  the  passes  must  necessarily  bring  us  in  contact 
with  a  large  mountaineer  population,  comprising  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  unruly  clans  in  the  country,  such  as  the  Southern 
Afridis  and  Urakzyes,  the  Jajis  and  Mangals,  the  Mahsud  Vaziris 
and  especially  the  Tirins  and  Kakers.  It  was  probably  thought 
advisable  to  have  our  hands  as  free  as  possible  in  dealing  with  so 
difficult  a  question,  where  the  sympathy  of  the  Cabul  Court  could  be 
of  little  use  to  us,  and  where  engagements,  indeed,  on  either  side 
would  be  not  only  inoperative  but  misleading.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  imagined,  as  some  sanguine  cartographers  have 
essayed  to  prove,  that  the  new  frontier  is  to  be  aligned  on  the 
salient  points  of  the  assigned  districts.  The  real  red  line  will 
probably  only  be  advanced  about  twenty-four  miles  up  the  Khyber 
Pass  from  Jamrud  to  Lundi-Khana;  and  even  in  the  assigned 
districts  the  limits  on  all  sides  will  be  retrenched  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  military  exigencies ;  but  still,  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  err  on  the  side  of  moderation  rather  than  of  excess,  it  is 
certain  that  under  the  Grandamak  arrangement  our  relations  with  the 
independent  Afghan  tribes  must  be  largely  developed ;  and  herein 
lies  the  danger,  or  rather  the  inconvenience,  of  the  new  situation. 
For  instance,  the  Shinwaris,  the  Tirais,  the  Urakyzes  and  the  Mangals 
must  be  curbed,  and  the  Mahsud  Vaziris,  who  have  never  yet  been 
punished  for  their  raid  upon  Tank  and  other  excesses  committed 
during  the  war,  must  sooner  or  later  receive  a  severe  and  salutary 
lesson,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  liberal  black-mail  must  be  bestowed 
on  the  Afridis  and  Mohmends  of  the  Khyber;  and  if  direct  com- 
munications, commercial  or  military,  are  to  be  kept  up  between 
Pishin  and  the  Indus  valley,  the  Tirins  and  Kakers  will  require  to 
be  largely  subsidised.  Altogether  I  do  not  pretend  to  look  on  the 
new  frontier  arrangements  as  economical.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  they  do  not  entail  an  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  any 
such  expenditure  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  strengthening  our  general  position  and  giving  consistency 
to  the  Afghan  alliance. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  amount  of  subsidy.  Although  an 
outcry  was  at  one  time  raised  against  paying  a  vanquished  enemy,  it 
seems  on  further  consideration  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
money  is  well  laid  out,  that,  in  fact,  if  the  conditions  of  the  bargain 
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are  duly  obserred,  the  transaction  is  a  very  favourable  one  for  India, 
six  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  being  a  very  moderate  insurance  upon  our 
Indian  revenues  against  active  annoyance  from  the  intrigues  of  Eus- 
sia.  If  war,  indeed,  were  to  supervene  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing Turcoman  Expedition,  we  should  be  prepared,  no  doubt,  in  our 
own  interests  to  raise  the  Afghan  subsidy  to  the  amount  allotted  to 
former  rulers  of  Cabul,  or  even  to  increase  it  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  ally's  position. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  gauging  the  value  of  a  treaty,  a  mode 
more  true  and  more  sound  than  any  criticism  however  searching  and 
honest,  is  by  observing  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  neighbouring 
States ;  and  if  we  apply  this  test  in  the  present  instance,  the  result  is 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Not  only,  indeed,  has  the  quiet- 
ising  influence  of  the  Gandamak  settlement  been  perceptible  at  all  the 
native  Courts  of  India — at  Gwalior  and  Indore  as  well  as  at  Hyderabad 
and  Nepaul — but  we  are  assured  that  a  still  more  decided  effect  has 
been  produced  in  Persia,  where  the  unexpected  triumph  of  our  arms, 
combined  with  our  unexampled  moderation  as  victors,  has  created 
quite  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  our  favour  ;  and  if  any  further  proof 
were  needed  of  a  belief  in  the  completeness  of  our  success,  it  might 
be  found  not  only  in  the  language  of  the  Eussian  press,  which  betrays 
a  painful  sense  of  national  humiliation,  but  also  in  the  attitude  which 
the  Eussian  Government  has  assumed  in  consequence  of  the  Afghan 
war,  and  in  the  retaliatory  efforts  which  it  is  now  bent  on  making 
in  order  to  recover  its  prestige.  '  Your  Afghan  successes,'  said  a 
high  Eussian  functionary  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
*  will  compel  us  to  take  Merv,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  driven  out  of  Cabul  at  the  mere  threat  of  an  English 
Viceroy.  Our  Empire  is  founded,  on  prestige  as  much  as  yours,  and  it 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  State  necessity  that  we  should  redress 
the  balance  in  Central  Asia.'  In  this  pregnant  sentence — which, 
however,  is  false  and  misleading  in  so  far  that  it  confounds  cause 
with  effect,  and  imputes  an  aggressive  character  to  what  was  strictly 
a  measure  of  defence — we  have,  I  think,  a  true  explanation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  great  expedition  which  is  now  marching  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  Caspian,  an  expedition  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
of  the  first  political  magnitude,  and  to  which  accordingly,  in  con- 
tinuation of  a  long  series  of  monitory  addresses  on  the  same  subject, 
I  now  propose  to  draw  particular  attention.2 

The  connection  of  Eussia  with  the  Turcomans  is  of  recent  date. 
It  is  only,  indeed,  ten  years  ago  that  Eussian  troops  made  their 
descent  upon  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian,  establishing  in  the  first 

2  In  addition  to  the  series  of  essays  published  in  England  and  Russia  in  the  East, 
1875, 1  would  refer  the  reader  to  two  recent  papers :  1.  <  Russia  and  the  Indian 
Frontier,'  in  the  Quarterly  Reinerv  for  January  1879 ;  and  2.  '  The  Road  to  Merv,' 
Monthly  Record  of  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  March  1879. 
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instance  two  military  posts — one  at  Krasnovodsk,  near  the  old  em- 
bouchure of  the  Oxus,  and  the  other  at  Chikishlar,  further  south — and 
afterwards  in  due  course  inaugurating  a  Trans-Caspian  Government. 
Up  to  that  period  there  was  no  enmity  between  Kussia  and  the 
Turcomans.  The  two  nations  were  not  even  neighbours,  nor  bound 
by  any  relations,  political  or  commercial,  and  the  Czar's  Grovernment 
was  thus  no  more  called  on  to  resent  the  evil  doings  of  the  Tekehs — 
supposing  that  there  were  such  evil  doings — than  was  Grreat  Britain  or 
any  other  Christian  Power.  During  the  campaign  against  Khiva  in 
1873,  some  of  the  Turcoman  tribes,  and  notably  the  Yemuts,  did,  it 
is  true,  come  into  collision  with  the  Eussian  columns,  but  the  Akhals 
and  Tekehs,  who  have  been  since  singled  out  as  the  special  objects  of 
Eussian  hostility,  held  aloof  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  years  later  that  the  quarrel  between  Eussia  and  these  tribes 
assumed  any  serious  proportions. 

Since  1875,  however,  Eussia  has  been  continually  denouncing 
the  Akhals  and  Tekehs  and  threatening  to  attack  them :  sometimes 
on  the  pretext  that  they  interrupted  the  Eussian  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishlar,  which  line,  however,  at  the 
nearest  point  is  200  miles  distant  from  the  most  westernly  Akhal 
settlements;  sometimes  she  has  professed  to  be  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  in  order  to  protect  the  loyal  Yemuts  against  their  truculent 
neighbours ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  she  invites 
the  sympathy  of  Europe  in  the  benevolent  motive  of  her  advance,  and 
claims  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Eussia  to  suppress  the  trading  in  slaves 
throughout  the  East.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  these 
several  pleas  are  a  mere  sham  ;  that  the  Eussian  complaints  against 
the  Turcomans  are,  in  fact,  those  of  the  wolf  against  the  lamb  in  the 
fable,  and  that  the  real  grounds  of  hostility  are  to  be  sought  in  quite 
a  different  direction.  Such  grounds  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  held  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
solidation of  Eussian  power  in  Turkestan  that  there  should  be  un- 
impeded lines  of  communication  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Oxus,  across  the  Steppes  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  tribes  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  has  always  been  patent  to  Eussia,  and  has  always  been 
accepted  by  her  as  a  fixed  principle  of  policy,  that  the  nearer  she  can 
advance  to  the  Afghan  frontier  the  stronger  will  be  her  position  in 
regard  to  England,  and  the  higher  the  tone  she  can  assume  in 
European  politics.  Bearing  this  explanation  in  mind,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  record  her  progress. 

The  various  expeditions  that  were  launched  into  the  Steppe  from 
the  starting-points  of  Krasnovodsk  and  Chikishlar  between  1873  and 
1878  were  mere  reconnaissances,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  temper  of  the  tribes  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  serious  ad- 
vance. Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  something  more  appears  to  have 
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been  intended  than  a  mere  demonstration.  The  column  of  3,000  men, 
amply  provided  with  carriage  and  supplies,  which  left  Chikishlar  in 
July  1878  under  General  Lomakin,  had  been  evidently  organised  with 
a  view  of  co-operating  with  the  Turkestan  forces  then  marching  under 
Kaufmann  in  person  against  the  Afghan  frontier.  Merv  or  Herat  was 
probably  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition;  and  if  the  advance  of 
the  main  body  across  the  Oxus  had  been  prosecuted,  and  Persian 
opposition  from  the  Khorassan  border  had  been  neutralised — as  it 
probably  would  have  been  under  the  circumstances — there  is  no  reason 
why  Lomakin  should  not  have  fully  accomplished  his  design.  By 
the  month  of  August,  however,  when  the  Kussian  troops  had  reached 
the  Akhal  border,  250  miles  from  the  Caspian,  and  panic  was  begin- 
ning to  spread  among  the  tribes  of  the  Steppe,  the  rplan  of  a  Central 
Asian  campaign  had  collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  it  only  remained  for  Lomakin  to  withdraw  his 
men  from  their  advanced  and  unsupported  position,  an  operation 
which  he  performed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with  a  loss,  as  it  is 
stated  on  the  best  authority,  of  '  only  two  killed  and  four  or  five 
wounded.' 

This  year's  proceedings  have  been  conducted  on  a  scale  of  far 
greater  magnitude  and  completeness.  Several  months  have  been 
occupied  in  preparation.  Some  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Eussian 
service  have  been  appointed  to  commands,  including  Major-General 
Borch  for  the  infantry  and  Prince  Witgenstein  for  the  cavalry,  with 
Colonel  Prozorkevitch  in  charge  of  the  artillery  and  Count  Malama 
as  head  of  the  staff,  the  supreme  command  being  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Lazareff,  a  man  of  no  family  and  not 
much  education,  but  a  thorough  soldier  and,  what  is  still  rarer  in  the 
Russian  army,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character.  The  infantry 
force,  composed  mainly  of  the  twenty-first  division,  which  has  been 
withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  is  said  to 
amount  to  16,000  men;  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  two  Cossack  regi- 
ments, a  regiment  of  regular  dragoons  (whose  employment  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  important  character  of  the  service),  and  local  levies 
enlisted  for  the  occasion,  numbers  about  3,500  ;  while  500  men  are 
estimated  as  the  artillery  strength,  furnished  with  thirty-six  field  guns, 
the  entire  force  numbering  about  20,000  men.  This  large  army, 
accompanied  by  15,000  camels  and  6,000  draught  horses — intended 
apparently  for  a  wagon-train,  to  be  now  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Steppe — has  been  assembled  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
vanguard,  about  3,000  strong,  under  Prince  Dolgorouki,  left  Chikish- 
lar for  the  interior  on  the  -f^th  of  June.3  The  line  of  route  will  pro- 

8  The  magnitude  of  the  army  and  the  elaborate  care  with  which  it  has  been 
equipped — the  numerical  force  being  greater  than  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
conquest  of  Khiva — are  what  have  specially  drawn  attention  to  General  Lazareff 's 
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bably  be  the  same  as  that  pursued  last  year  by  Lomakin,  along  the 
Atrek  and  the  Simbar  to  Khoja-Kalasi  and  Bend-i-Hassan  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  Kiiran-Dagh  range;  and  as  far  as  this  point — about 
250  miles  from  the  Caspian — where  the  Akhal  settlements  commence, 
no  serious  opposition  is  to  be  expected.  Beyond,  it  is  not  easy  at  present 
to  forecast  the  progress  of  events.  The  Akhals,  who  are  still  much 
elated  at  Lomakin's  supposed  failure  of  last  year,  talk  of  a  resolute 
resistance  and  threaten  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  between 
Kizil-Arvat  and  Deregez ;  but  those  who  know  them  best  are  very 
sceptical  of  any  such  heroic  efforts.  Unless  openly  supported  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Khorassan  border,  with  the  sanction  of  Persia,  the  Akhals 
will,  in  all  probability,  melt  away  before  the  Russian  arms,  as  on  so 
many  previous  occasions  have  the  Uzbegs,  Kirghiz,  and  other  kindred 
nations.  The  faint-hearted  will  come  in  and  sue  for  terms ;  the 
bolder  spirits  will  fall  back  as  the  Russians  advance,  leaving  their 
forts  and  camps  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  and  finally  taking  refuge 
with  their  brethren  the  Tekehs.  of  Merv.  And  now  to  consider  the 
question  of  supplies  from  Persia,  on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Russian  expedition  has  been  supposed  to  mainly  depend — immense 
efforts  have  been  evidently  made  to  render  the  force  independent  of 
Persian  aid.  Provision  caravans  in  large  numbers  will  follow  in  rear 
of  the  columns,  and  as  the  recent  harvest  has  been  prolific,  a  certain 
amount  of  grain  will  thus,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  the  abandoned 
'  Obahs '  of  the  Akhals,  which  extend  in  an  unbroken  series  for  nearly 
200  miles  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kuran-Dagh  range ;  but 
the  main  question,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  main  question, 
relates  to  the  readiness  or  not  of  Persia  to  furnish  further  supplies 
from  the  frontier  districts  of  Khorassan.  Now,  putting  aside  for  the 
moment  all  question  of  the  struggle  between  England  and  Russia  for 
political  influence  at  the  Court  of  Teheran,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Persia,  looking  merely  to  her  own  interests,  must  regard  the  intrusion 

expedition.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
war  are  very  different  from  the  campaign  of  1873.  On  that  occasion  the  lines  of 
march  from  the  respective  bases  of  Kinderlinsk  Bay,  of  Orenburg,  and  of  Tashkend, 
conducted  through  friendly  or  at  any  rate  neutral  districts  to  the  point  of  attack — 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  Ust-Urt  or  Kara-kalpacks  of  the  Kizil-kum  being  of  no  military 
account — so  that  there  was  no  frittering  away  of  strength  by  detaching  troops  en 
r'oute ;  whereas  on  the  present  expedition  the  entire  route  for  450  miles,  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Merv,  lies  through  an  enemy's  country,  where  pre- 
cautions on  a  large  and  efficient  scale  will  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  convoys 
and  the  maintenance  of  communication  with  the  base.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
more  than  one-half  of  General  Lazareff's  large  force  will  be  thus  employed  on 
escort  or  patrol  duty,  or  in  garrisoning  a  line  of  posts  in  rear  of  the  advancing 
column— at  Chat,  at  Kizil-Arvat,  at  Geuk-tepeh,  and  at  Ashkabad— so  that  5,000  or 
6,000  fighting  men  will  be  alone  available  for  active  operations  to  the  east  of  the 
Akhal  settlements,  a  force  that  would  be  hardly  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Tekeh 
position  at  Merv,  and  still  less  to  undertake  a  siege  of  Herat. 
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of  the  Eussian  arms  along  her  north-eastern  frontier  with  profound 
suspicion  and  dislike.  Knowing,  as  the  Persians  do,  the  omnivorous 
capacity  of  the  great  Northern  Octopus,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
them  to  find  a  monster  sucker  enveloping  the  frontier  of  Khorassan 
from  Asterabad  to  Serakhs ;  besides,  the  Shah  has  claims,  of  long- 
standing and  fairly  supported,  on  the  allegiance  both  of  the  Akhals 
and  of  the  Tekehs,  and  if  the  Kussian  expedition  succeed,  such  claims 
are  at  once  wiped  out  for  ever.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  whatever  may 
be  his  Majesty's  personal  leaning  to  his  Russian  friends,  he  cannot 
possibly  look  on  Lazareff's  advance  with  favour ;  but  to  adopt 
measures  to  thwart  it  would  be  a  very  serious  affair  indeed,  and  might 
provoke  consequences  which,  without  a  direct  pledge  of  support  from 
England,  he  could  not  in  common  prudence  encounter.  As  far  as  the 
matter  of  supplies  is  concerned  no  great  difficulty  will  probably  occur. 
Russia  could  hardly  demand  substantive  aid  from  Persia  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  not  only  threatens  the  Shah's  territorial  rights,  but  is 
undertaken  almost  without  disguise  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  England. 
Active  assistance  from  Persia  in  furnishing  supplies  may  thus  be  left 
out  of  the  account ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  withholding  supplies  by 
coercive  measures  might  furnish  Russia  with  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint.  To  establish,  indeed,  a  cordon  along  the  frontier  so  as  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Bujnoord,  Kuchan,  and  Deregez  from 
selling  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  the  Russian  commissariat  officers 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood — even  if  practicable,  which  may 
be  doubted — would  be  a  measure  of  a  decidedly  unfriendly  character, 
and  might  provoke  reprisals.  On  the  supply  question,  then,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  for  the  present  Persia  will  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
But  there  is  beyond  the  supply  question  a  question  of  right  of  terri- 
tory, which  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  on  which  neutrality  is  im- 
possible. If  the  Russian  columns  pursue  their  march  to  the  eastward 
beyond  the  Akhal  settlements,  in  the  direction  either  of  Merv  or 
Serakhs,  they  immediately  enter  on  bona  fide  Persian  territory. 
Deregez,  Abiverd,  Chardeh,  and  Mehna,  which  the  Russian  officers  com- 
placently speak  of  as  their  contemplated  basis  of  operations  against 
Merv,  are  as  much  a  part  of  Persia  as  is  Asterabad  or  Teheran  ;  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Akhal  country 
except  along  this  line,  for  the  desert  to  the  north  is  a  waterless  waste. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  if  General  LazarefT  is  ordered  to  attack  Merv 
he  will,  on  his  military  responsibility,  establish  himself  at  such  points 
as  are  most  convenient  for  his  enterprise,  without  concerning  himself 
with  the  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not  encamped  on  Persian  terri- 
tory ;  but  it  is  clear  that  such  a  violation  of  territory  would  form  a 
legitimate  casus  belli  for  Persia,  and  that,  if  she  did  not  resent  this 
invasion  of  her  rights,  we  might  very  properly  regard  her  as  a  con- 
senting party  to  our  injury  and  act  accordingly. 
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Until  we  are  directly  assured  of  Russia's  hostile  intentions,  it 
would   of  course  be  premature    to   suggest   even  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  a  defensive  alliance  with  Persia,  which  would  have  so 
many  serious  inconveniences ;  but  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that,  as 
events  become  developed,  that  may  be  the  least  hazardous  course  to 
pursue.     If  Eussia,  as  there  is  strong   reason   to   believe,  is  now 
pushing  on  to  Merv  or  Serakhs,  not  so  much  for  the  punishment  of 
the  slave-dealing  Tekehs — though  that  of  course  is  blazoned  to  the 
world  as  the  righteous  object  in  view — as  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
a  pressure  on  Afghanistan,  and  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  occupying 
Herat,  then  it  might  very  possibly  be  a  sound  policy  to  extend  to 
Persia  the  provisions  of  the  Asia  Minor  Protectorate,  or  even  to 
support  her  actively  in  vindicating  her  rights  upon  the  frontier  of 
Khorassan.      It  is  the  universal  belief  in  the  Eussian   army  that 
Herat  is  the  real  object  of  the  present  expedition,  Turcoman  punish- 
ment being  a  mere  by-game,  or  at  most  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  it 
has  even  been  suggested  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
complicity  both  of  Persia  and  of  Ayub  Khan  in  thus  dealing  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan.     I  do  not  myself  anticipate 
any  such  extreme  and  unjustifiable  measure,  but  I  do  see  that  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  public  feeling  at  Cabul,  and  before  the 
Afghans  have  had  time  to  realise  the  benefits  of  the  English  alliance, 
if  a  strong  Eussian  force  be  allowed  to  establish  itself  within  hail  of 
the  Herat  frontier,  very  serious  troubles  are  likely  to  ensue,  troubles 
not  less  pernicious  in  their  character  or  less  serious  in  their  effect 
than  those  which  threatened  to  arise  from  Stoli toff's  establishment 
at  Cabul.    The  animus  of  Eussia  in  undertaking  the  enormous  expense 
(calculated  at  above  a  million  sterling)  and  the  heavy  risk  of  sending 
a  force  of  20,000  men  to  the  Oxus,  is  unmistakable.     She  is  intensely 
jealous  of  our  Afghan  triumph,  and  believes  that  her  own  prestige 
and  power  are  jeopardised  by  our  success.    She  seems,  indeed,  to  think 
that  a  campaign  similar  in  character  and  eclat  to  the  conquest  of  Khiva 
— even  though  it  be  similarly  barren  of  substantive  results — is  indis- 
pensable to  retrieve  her  position  as  the  mistress  of  the  destinies  of 
Central  Asia ;  and,  holding  further  that  that  position  is  incompatible 
with  our  supremacy  in  the  countries  adjoining  her  southern  frontier, 
she  may  feel  herself  bound  to  put  in  action  against  us  that  same 
machinery   of  intrigue   and   agitation  which   she   directed   against 
Turkey  with  so  much  success  in  the  recent  instances  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.     Unfortunately,  too,  there  are  instruments  suited  to  her 
purpose  available  at  every  turn.     A  jealousy  of  race  has  already 
enabled  her  to  initiate  revolt  upon  the  upper  Oxus,  and  it, is  now 
understood  that  under  her  auspices  a  confederacy  of  Tajik  chiefs — 
composed  of  Abdul  Fyz  Khan  of  Darwaz,  Yussuf  AH  Shah  of  Shignan, 
together  with  Mir  Babu  Khan  and  the  other  recalcitrant  nobles  of 
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Badakhsh&n  and  Vakhdn — has  been  organised,  which  may,  for  a  time 
at  any  rate,  very  seriously  cripple  the  Afghan  power  to  the  north  of 
the  Hindu-kush.  Abdur-Rahman  Khan,  again,  that  storm-bird  of 
Afghan  diplomacy,  is  still  held  in  reserve  at  Samarcand,  ready  to 
swoop  on  Turkestan  whenever  his  Russian  friends  may  give  the 
signal ;  and  a  new  aspirant  for  power,  Iskender  Khan,  who  represents 
the  Herat  branch  of  the  Baruckzye  governing  family — being  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  well-known  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan — and  who  served 
for  some  years  with  distinction  in  the  Russian  army,  has  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  having  been  placed  by  the  Persian  Government  in 
a  military  command  upon  the  frontier,  where  he  may  prove  a  trouble- 
some neighbour  to  Yacub  Khan  and  his  officers.  With  the  evidence 
before  us  of  these  elements  of  mischief  available  for  the  disturbance 
of  the  Afghan  settlement,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  any  such 
disturbance  must  react  upon  our  immediate  frontier,  we  cannot  too 
closely  watch  the  progress  of  LazarefT's  columns  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Government  has  formally  disavowed  the 
intention  of  attempting  the  present  conquest  of  Merv  ;  but  this 
disavowal  goes  a  very  little  way  in  reassuring  us  as  to  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  pending  expedition.  If  Herat  be  the  destination  of  the 
troops,  Merv  is  entirely  off  the  line  of  march,  and  would  only  be 
attacked  in  case  of  serious  molestation  from  the  Tekehs ;  but  in  all 
probability  neither  Herat  nor  Merv  is  immediately  threatened. 
There  are  many  indications  to  show  that  the  point  at  which  the 
campaign  of  the  present  year  will  be  brought  to  a  close  will  be  either 
Deregez  or  Abiverd,  where  the  Akhal  settlements  terminate,  and 
before  the  Tekeh  country  is  entered.  This  would  be  a  very  convenient 
centre  from  which  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Merv  upon  one  side, 
and  with  the  Khorassan  Government  upon  the  other,  while  from  the 
same  point  communications  might  also  be  opened  up  with  Khiva 
across  the  desert,  and  a  direct  pressure  might  further  be  exerted  on 
Herat  and  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

And  under  such  circumstances — that  is,  supposing  a  large  Russian 
force  to  be  encamped  at  Abiverd  (which  is  naturally  the  most  fertile 
district  of  the  '  Attock,'  though  ruined  at  present  and  almost  unin- 
habited, owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Tekehs),  and  supposing  that 
this  force,  which  would  immediately  threaten  Merv,  were  in  uninter- 
rupted communication  on  one  side  with  its  base  upon  the  Caspian,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Oxus — what  would  be 
the  proper  policy  for  the  British  Government  to  pursue  ?  It  may  be 
presumed  that  Russia  could  not  have  attained  such  a  position  without 
having  encountered  energetic  protests  both  from  England  and  Persia: 
from  England,  because  we  have  already  placed  on  record  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  a  Russian  occupation  of  Merv,  and,  as  far  as 
Indian  interests  are  concerned,  all  the  arguments  against  the  conquest 
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of  Merv  by  a  foreign  Power  apply  in  a  still  stronger  degree  to  Abiverd  ; 
from  Persia,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  Shah  has  always  asserted, 
and  sometimes  realised,  a  territorial  right  to  the  Merv  district — a  Per- 
sian army,  indeed,  having  captured  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
in  1860,  though  subsequently  compelled,  through  military  misconduct, 
to  retire ;  and  secondly,  because  Abiverd  is  an  undisputed  dependency 
of  Kelat-i-Nadir,  and  its  invasion  by  Russia  must  be  held  to  con- 
stitute a  gross  violation  of  territory.     But  would  such  a  violation  be 
declared  a  casus  belli  by  the  Shah,  and  would  Grreat  Britain  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  her  Persian  ally  ?     These  are 
grave  questions,  which  I  do  not  venture  to  answer.    The  interests  con- 
cerned are  no  doubt  of  the  largest  character.     Russia  has  already  made, 
and  is  still  making,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  draw  Persia  to  her  side, 
either  by  fair  means  or  foul.     A  venal  Court  has  been  for  the  most  part 
secured  in  her  interest ;  her  officers  are  gaining  influence  and  authority 
with  the  regular  Persian  army ;  the  Shah's  personal  feelings  have  been 
powerfully  wrought  upon ;  it  is  now  probable  that  pressure,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  the  most  urgent  and  persistent  kind,  will  be  applied.    Unaided, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Persia  must  inevitably  yield ;  but  if  she  does  yield, 
what  is  it  we  have  to  expect  ?     An  argument  has  been  brought  forward 
in  influential  quarters,  that  the  Afghan  settlement  must  be  held  to 
have  dissipated  all  danger ;  that  alarms  at  the  advance  of  Russia  are 
now  vain  alarms ;  that  even  if  Merv  were  taken,  and  Russia  and  Persia 
combined  threatened  the  Afghan  border,  the  British-Indian  Grovern- 
ment,  secure  in  Yacub  Khan's  fidelity,  and  in  his  maintenance  of  the 
frontier  fortresses,  of  Herat  and  Myrneneh  especially,  might  laugh  at 
the  machinations  of  its  enemies  and  defy  their  efforts  to  annoy  us. 
There  is  much  of  fallacy,  I  believe,  in  this  argument.     The  Afghan 
settlement  is  a  very  good  settlement  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  im- 
maculate— it  is  not  complete.    To  yield  to  us  its  full  measure  of  defence, 
the  treaty  must  be  supplemented  by  all  legitimate  precautions  and 
supports.     Persia  must  be   detached  from  Russia   coute  que  coute. 
Russia  herself  must  not  be  left  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  our  intentions. 
She  must  be  made  to  understand,  while  there  is  yet  time  for  her  to 
modify  her  aggressive  preparations,  that  she  will  not  be  permitted  un- 
opposed to  establish  herself  in  strength  upon  the  Afghan  frontier, 
either  at  Merv,  or  at  Serakhs,  or  even  at  Abiverd,  nor  to  recommence 
intrigues  against  the  British  power  in  India.     She  might,  indeed,  be 
warned  that,  if  necessary,  we  were  prepared  in  self-defence  to  support 
the  Turcomans — with  whom  she  has  no  legitimate  quarrel — with  arms 
and  money,  or  even  to  turn  the  tables  on  her  by  encouraging  the 
efforts  of  the  Uzbegs   to   recover  their  liberty.     Above  all,  at  the 
present  time,  we  must  show  ourselves  strong  upon   the  threatened 
frontier,  and  equal  to  any  emergency.     It  would  be  almost  fatuity 
at  such  a  moment  to  withdraw  our  garrison  from  Candahar.     Yacub 
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Khan  must  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  as  much  for  his  interest  as 
our  own  to  hold  an  efficient  body  of  British  troops  in  such  a  position 
that,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  without  any  semblance  or 
suspicion  of  interference  with  Afghan  rights,  they  might,  with 
military  alacrity,  occupy  Herat  as  an  auxiliary  garrison. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  we  are  fully  able  to  hold  our  own  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  in  the  West.  All  that  is  required  is  that  we  should  assume 
the  firm  attitude  and  the  bold  language  of  conscious  strength  and  of 
conscious  right. 

H.  C.  RAWLINSOX. 
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RECREATION.1 


IN  all  places  of  the  civilised  world,  and  in  all  classes  of  the  civilised 
community,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  now  more  keen  than  ever  it 
has  been  during  the  history  of  our  race.  Everywhere  men,  and  women, 
and  children  are  living  at  a  pressure  positively  frightful  to  contemplate. 
Amid  the  swarming  bustle  of  our  smoke-smothered  towns  surrounded 
by  their  zone  of  poisoned  trees,  amid  the  whirling  roar  of  machinery, 
the  scorching  blast  of  furnaces,  and  in  the  tallow-lighted  blackness 
of  our  mines — everywhere,  over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
teeming  land,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  in  no  metaphor,  but  in 
cruel  truth,  are  struggling  for  life.  Even  our  smiling  landscapes 
support  as  the  sons  of  their  soil  a  new  generation,  to  whom  the 
freedom  of  gladness  is  a  tradition  of  the  past,  and  on  whose  brows  is 
stamped,  not  only  the  print  of  honest  work,  but  a  new  and  sadding 
mark — the  brand  of  sickening  care.  Or  if  we  look  to  our  universities 
and  schools,  to  our  professional  men  and  men  of  business,  we  see  this 
same  fierce  battle  rage — ruined  health  and  shattered  hopes,  tearful 
lives  and  early  deaths  being  everywhere  the  bitter  lot  of  millions 
who  toil,  and  strive,  and  love,  and  bleed  their  young  hearts'  blood 
in  sorrow.  In  such  a  world  and  at  such  a  time,  when  more  truly 
than  ever  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  creation  groans  in  pain 
and  travail,  I  do  not  know  that  for  the  purposes  of  health  and 
happiness  there  is  any  subject  which  it  is  more  desirable  that  persons 

1  Expanded  from  notes  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  National  Health  Society. 
VOL.  VI.— No.  31.  EE 
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of  all  classes  should  understand  than  the  philosophical  theory  and  the 
rational  practice  of  recreation.  For  recreation  is  the  great  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  life — the  breathing  space  in  the  daily  struggle 
for  existence,  without  which  no  one  of  the  combatants  could  long 
survive ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
science  and  the  philosophy  of  such  relief  should  be  generally  known. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  people  will  always  be  compelled  to  take 
recreation  and  to  profit  by  its  use,  whether  or  not  they  are  acquainted 
with  its  science  and  its  philosophy ;  but  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  intelligent  understanding  of  abstract 
principles  as  well  as  of  practical  applications  will  insure  more  use 
and  less  abuse  of  the  thing  which  is  thus  intelligently  understood. 

With  a  view,  then,  of  obtaining  some  such  intelligent  under- 
standing of  recreation,  let  us  begin  by  clearly  understanding  what 
recreation  means.  First  of  all,  the  mere  word,  like  many  of  our 
other  English  words  that  signify  abstractions,  condenses  much  philo- 
sophy within  itself.  For  as  'creation'  means  a  forming,  're-creation' 
means  a  forming  anew ;  and  as  in  etymological  derivation  so  in 
actual  truth  re-creation  is  nothing  other  than  a  re-novation  of  the 
vital  energies;  leisure  time  and  appropriate  employment  serve  to 
repair  the  organic  machinery  which  has  been  impaired  by  the  excess 
of  work.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  therefore  in  itself 
instructive,  as  showing  that  what  our  forefathers  saw  in  recreation 
was  not  so  much  play,  pastime,  or  pleasantry,  as  the  restoration 
of  enfeebled  powers  of  work.  And  I  do  not  know  that  within  the 
limits  of  one  word  they  could  have  left  us  a  legacy  of  thought  more 
true  in  itself  or  more  solemn  in  its  admonition.  Eecreation  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  not  a  pastime  entered  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  affords,  but  an  act  of  duty  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the 
subsequent  power  which  it  generates,  and  the  subsequent  profit 
which  it  insures.  Therefore,  expanding  the  philosophy  which  is 
thus  condensed  in  our  English  word,  we  may  define  recreation  as 
that  which  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  renders  the  exhausted 
energies  most  fitted  to  resume  their  work.  Such  is  my  definition  of 
recreation ;  yet  I  know  that  many  things  are  called  by  this  name 
which  cannot  possibly  fall  within  this  definition,  and  I  doubt  whether 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  ever  dreamed  either  of  attaching  such  a 
meaning  to  the  word,  or  of  applying  such  a  principle  to  the  thing. 
Nevertheless  I  also  know  that  in  whatever  degree  so-called  recreation 
fails  to  be  covered  by  this  definition,  in  that  degree  does  it  fail, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  recreation  at  all.  It  may  be  amusement, 
fun,  or  even  profitable  employment;  but  it  is  not  that  particular 
thing  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider.  Therefore 
the  definition  which  I  have  laid  down  may  be  taken  as  a  practical 
test  of  recreation  as  genuine  or  spurious.  If  recreation  is  of  a  kind 
that  renders  a  man  less  fitted  for  work  than  would  some  other  kind 
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of  occupation,  or  if  it  consumes  more  time  than  would  some  other 
kind  of  occupation  which  would  secure  an  equal  amount  of  recupera- 
tion, then,  in  whatever  degree  this  is  so,  in  that  degree  must  the 
quality  of  such  recreation  be  pronounced  impure. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  meaning  of  recreation.     The  next  point 
that  I  shall  consider  is  the  physiology  of  recreation.     It  may  have 
struck  some   readers  as  a  curious    question,  why  some  actions   or 
pursuits  should  present  what  I  may  call  a  recreative  character,  and 
others  not.     For  it  is   evident  that  this  character  is  by  no  means 
determined  by  the  relief  from  labour  which  these  actions  or  pursuits 
secure.     A  week  on  the  moors  involves  more  genuine  hard  work  than 
does  a  week  in  the  mines,  and  a  game  of  chess  may  require  as  much 
effort  of  thought  as  a  problem  in  high  mathematics.     Moreover,  the 
same  action  or  pursuit  may  vary  in  its  recreative  quality  with  different 
individuals.     Bowing,  which  is  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  under- 
graduate, is  serious  work  to  the  bargeman;  and  we  never  find  a 
gardener  to  resemble  his  master  in   showing  a  partiality  to  digging 
for  digging's  sake.     If  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  the  need  of  bodily 
exercise  which  renders  muscular  activity  beneficial  to  the  one  class 
and  not  to  the  other,  I  answer,  no  doubt  it  is  so  partly,  but  not  wholly ; 
for  why  is  it  that  a  man  of  science  should  find  recreation  in  reading 
history,  while  an  historian  finds  recreation  in  the  pursuit  of  science  ? 
or  why  is  it  that  a  London  tradesman  should  find  a  beneficial  holiday 
in  the  country,  while  a  country  tradesman  finds  a  no  less  beneficial 
holiday  in  London  ?     The  truth  seems   to  me  to  be  that  the  only 
principle  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  recreative  quality  in  all 
cases  is  what  I  may  call  the   physiological   necessity  for  frequent 
change  of  organic  activity,  and  the  consequent  physiological  value  of 
variety  in  the  kinds  and  seasons  of  such  activity.     In  order  to  render 
this  principle  perfectly  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  very  briefly 
to  explain  the  physiology  of  nutrition. 

When  food  is  taken  into  the  body  it  undergoes  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses which  are  collectively  called  digestion  and  assimilation.  Into 
the  details  of  these  processes  I  need  not  enter,  it  being  enough  for 
my  present  purpose  to  say  that  the  total  result  of  these  processes  is 
to  strain  off  the  nutritious  constituents  of  the  food,  and  pour  them 
into  the  current  of  the  blood.  The  blood  circulates  through  nearly 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  being  contained  in  a  closed  system  of  tubes. 
This  system  of  tubes  springs  from  the  heart  in  the  form  of  large 
hollow  trunks  which  ramify  into  smaller  and  smaller  tube-branches. 
These  are  all  called  arteries.  The  smaller  arteries  again  ramify  into 
a  countless  mesh  work  of  so-called  capillaries.  Capillaries  are  also- 
closed  tubes,  but  differ  from  arteries  in  being  immensely  more 
numerous,  more  slender,  and  more  tenuous  in  their  walls.  These 
capillaries  pervade  the  body  in  such  an  intimate  meshwork,  that  a 
needle's  point  cannot  be  run  into  any  part  of  the  body  where  they 
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occur  without  destroying  the   integrity  of  some  of  them,  and   so 
causing  an  outflow  of  blood. 

As  these  capillaries  ramify  from  the  arteries,  so  do  they  again 
coalesce  into  larger  tubes,  and  these  into  larger,  and  so  on,  until  all 
this  system  of  return  tubing  ends  again  in  the  heart  in  the  form  of 
large  hollow  trunks.  The  tubes  composing  this  system  of  return 
tubing  are  called  the  veins.  Thus  the  whole  blood-vascular  system 
may  be  likened  to  two  trees  which  are  throughout  joined  together  by 
their  leaves,  and  also  by  cavities  at  the  bottoms  of  their  trunks — the 
heart.  The  branches  of  both  trees  being  everywhere  hollow,  the 
contained  fluid  runs  up  the  stem  and  through  smaller  and  smaller 
branches  of  the  arterial  tree  into  the  delicate  vessels  of  the  leaves, 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  capillaries.  Passing  through 
these  into  the  twigs  of  the  venous  tree,  the  blood  returns  through 
larger  and  larger  branches  of  this  tree  till  it  arrives  at  the  trunk, 
and  completes  its  circuit  by  again  entering  the  trunk  of  the  arterial 
tree  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Now  the  blood,  in  perpetually 
making  this  complete  circuit  of  the  body,  performs  three  important 
functions :  it  serves  to  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  it  serves  to  supply  all  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
nutritive  material  with  which  it  is  charged ;  and  it  serves  to  drain 
off  from  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  the  effete  products  which  they 
excrete,  and  to  present  these  effete  products  to  the  organs  whose 
function  it  is  again  to  abstract  them  from  the  blood  and  expel  them 
from  the  body.  The  two  latter  functions  of  the  blood — those  of 
nourishing  and  draining — I  must  consider  more  in  detail.  They  are 
both  performed  in  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  object  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  may  be  considered  as  merely  that  of  conveying  the  blood 
to  and  from  the  capillaries.  Moreover,  both  functions  are  performed 
by  transfusion  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries — the 
nutritive  material  in  the  blood  being  thus  transfused  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  the  waste  product  of  these  tissues  being  transfused 
into  the  blood.  Thus,  in  the  various  vascular  tissues  there  is  always  a 
double  process  going  on — first,  that  of  receiving  nourishment  from 
the  blood  whereby  they  are  being  constantly  built  up  into  an  efficient 
state  for  the  performance  of  their  various  functions  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  of  discharging  into  the  blood  the  effete  materials  which  the 
performance  of  these  functions  entails.  Now  when  any  tissue  or 
organ  is  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  performance  of  its  function,  the 
activity  which  it  manifests  entails  a  process  of  disintegration,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  the  process  of  nutrition  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  tissue 
or  organ  is  doing  its  work,  it  is  expending  energy  which  it  has  pre- 
viously derived  in  virtue  of  the  process  of  nutrition.  Work  is 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  the  using  up  of  nutrition ;  so  that  if  the  income 
of  energy  due  to  nutrition  is  equal  to  the  expenditure  of  energy  due 
to  work,  the  tissue  or  organ  will  remain  stationary  as  regards  its 
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capacity  for  further  work,  while,  if  the  work  done  is  in  excess  of  the 
nutrition  supplied,  the  tissue  or  organ  will  soon  be  unable  to  continue 
its  work;  it  will  become,  as  we  say,  exhausted,  cease  to  work,  and 
remain  passive  until  it  is  again  slowly  and  gradually  refreshed  or  built 
up  by  the  process  of  nutrition.  Therefore  all  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body  require  periods  of  rest  to  alternate  with  periods  of  activity ; 
and  what  is  true  of  each  part  of  the  body  is  likewise  true  of  the  body 
as  a  whole — sleep  being  nothing  other  than  a  time  of  general  rest 
during  which  the  process  of  nutrition  is  allowed  to  gain  upon  that  of 
exhaustion.  Thus  we  may  have  local  exhaustion — as  when  the  muscles 
of  our  arm  are  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  a  heavy  weight — or  we  may 
have  general  exhaustion,  as  in  sleep  ;  and  we  may  have  local  restora- 
tions due  to  nutrition — as  when  our  exhausted  arm,  after  some 
interval  of  rest,  is  again  able  to  sustain  the  weight — or  we  may  have 
a  general  restoration  due  to  nutrition,  as  in  the  effects  of  sleep. 

I  have  now  said  enough  about  the  physiology  of  nutrition  to 
render  quite  clear  what  I  mean  by  recreation  depending  on  the 
physiological  necessity  for  a  frequent  change  of  organic  activity.  For 
although  in  the  case  of  some  organs — such  as  most  of  the  secreting 
organs — activity  is  pretty  constant,  owing  to  the  constant  expenditure 
of  energy  being  just  about  balanced  by  the  constant  income,  in  the 
case  of  nerves  and  muscles  this  is  not  so ;  during  the  times  when 
these  organs  are  in  activity  their  expendituie  of  energy  is  so  vastly 
greater  than  their  income  during  the  same  times,  that  they  can  only 
do  their  work  by  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  energy  which  have  been 
laid  up  by  them  during  the  comparatively  long  periods  of  their 
previous  rest.  Now  recreation  applies  only  to  nerve  and  muscle ;  and 
what  it  amounts  to  is  simply  this — a  change  of  organic  activity, 
having  for  its  object  the  affording  of  time  for  the  nutrition  of  ex- 
hausted portions  of  the  body.  A  part  of  the  body  having  become 
exhausted  by  work  done,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  body  not  being 
exhausted  so  far  as  to  require  sleep,  recreation  is  the  affording  of  local 
sleep  to  the  exhausted  part  by  transferring  the  scene  of  activity  from 
it  to  some  other  part.  Be  it  observed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
activity  is  necessary  for  the  life  and  health  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  ;  so  it  would  not  do  for  the  community  of  organs  as  a  whole  that, 
when  any  one  set  become  exhausted  by  their  own  activity,  all  the 
others  should  share  in  their  time  of  rest,  as  in  general  sleep.  But,  by 
transferring  the  state  of  activity  from  organs  already  exhausted  by 
work  to  organs  which  are  ready  nourished  to  perform  work,  recreation 
may  be  termed,  as  I  have  said,  local  sleep. 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  a  physiological  no  less  than  in  a  psychological 
sense,  the  term  re-creation  is  a  singularly  happy  one ;  for  we  see  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  physiology  of  recreation  consists  merely  of  a 
re-building  up,  re-forming,  or  re-creation  of  tissues  which  have  become 
partly  broken  down  by  the  exhausting  effects  of  woik.  So  that  in  this 
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physiological  sense  recreation  is  partial  sleep,  while  sleep  is  universal 
recreation.  And  now  we  see  why  it  is  that  the  one  essential  principle 
of  all  recreation  must  be  that  of  variety  of  organic  activity ;  for  variety 
of  organic  activity  merely  means  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  organic 
activities  for  another,  and,  consequently,  the  successive  affording  of 
rest  to  bodily  structures  as  they  are  successively  exhausted.  The  under- 
graduate finds  recreation  in  rowing  because  it  gives  his  brain  time  to 
recover  its  exhausted  energies,  while  the  historian  and  the  man  of 
science  find  recreation  in  each  other's  labours  because  these  labours 
require  somewhat  different  faculties  of  mind  for  their  pursuance. 

Before  concluding  these  general  remarks  on  the  physiology  of 
recreation,  I  must  say  a  few  words  with  more  special  reference  to  the 
physiology  of  exercise.  We  do  not  require  science  to  teach  us  that 
the  most  lucrative  form  of  recreation  for  those  whose  labour  is  not  of 
a  bodily  kind  is  muscular  exercise.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  due  to  two 
causes.  The  act  of  drawing  breath  into  the  lungs,  by  dilating  the 
closed  cavity  of  the  chest,  serves  also  to  draw  venous  blood  into  the 
heart.  This  cause  of  the  onward  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins  is 
what  is  called  aspiration,  and  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  larger  veins 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  so  situated  with  reference  to  their  supplying 
branches  that  movement  of  the  limbs  determines  suction  of  the  blood 
from  the  supplying  branches  to  the  veins.  The  second  great  cause  of 
the  venous  flow  is  as  follows : — The  larger  veins  are  nearly  all  provided 
with  valves  which  open  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  on  towards  the 
heart,  but  close  against  the  blood  if  it  endeavours  to  return  back 
towards  the  capillaries.  Now  the  larger  veins  are  embedded  in 
muscles,  so  that  the  effect  of  muscular  contractions  is  to  compress 
numberless  veins  now  in  one  part  and  now  in  another  part  of  their 
length  ;  and,  as  each  vein  is  thus  compressed,  its  contained  fluid  is,  of 
course,  driven  forwards  from  valve  to  valve.  Hence,  as  all  the  veins 
of  the  body  end  in  the  heart,  the  total  effect  of  general  muscular 
activity  is  greatly  to  increase  the  flow  of  venous  blood  into  the  heart. 
The  heart  is  thus  stimulated  to  greater  activity  in  order  to  avoid 
being  gorged  with  the  unusual  inflow  of  blood.  So  great  is  the 
increase  of  the  heart's  activity  that  is  required  to  meet  this  sudden 
demand  on  its  powers  of  propulsion,  that  every  one  can  feel  in  his  own 
person  how  greatly  muscular  exercise  increases  the  number  of  the 
heart's  contractions.  Now  the  result  of  this  increase  of  the  heart's 
activity  is,  of  course,  to  pump  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of 
blood  into  the  arteries,  and  so  to  quicken  the  circulation  all  over  the 
body.  This,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to  a  greater  amount  of  tissue-change 
— oxygenation,  nutrition,  and  drainage — which,  together  with  the 
increased  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  muscles  during  their  time 
of  increased  activity,  has  the  effect  of  unduly  charging  the  blood  with 
carbonic  acid  and  other  effete  materials.  This  increased  amount  of 
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carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
spinal  cord  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
so  that  under  the  influence  of  violent  and  sustained  exercise  we 
become,  as  it  is  expressively  said,  '  out  of  breath.'  The  distress  to 
which  this  condition  may  give  rise  is,  however,  chiefly  due  to  the 
heart  being  unable  to  deliver  blood  into  the  arteries  as  quickly  as  it 
receives  blood  from  the  veins ;  the  result  being  a  more  or  less  undue 
pressure  of  venous  blood  upon  a  heart  already  struggling  to  its  utmost 
to  pump  on  all  the  blood  it  can.  Training,  which  is  chiefly  system- 
atic exercise,  by  promoting  a  healthy  concordant  action  between 
the  heart  and  arteries,  diminishes  the  resistance  which  the  latter  ofTer 
to  an  unusual  flow  of  blood  from  the  former,  and  therefore  men  in 
training,  or  men  accustomed  to  bodily  exercise,  do  not  easily  become 
distressed  by  sustained  muscular  exertion. 

Now  it  is  evident,  without  comment,  how  immense  must  be  the 
benefit  of  muscular  exercise.  Not  only  does  it  allow  time  for  the  brain 
to  rest  when  exhausted  by  mental  work,  but,  by  increasing  the  circula- 
tion all  over  the  body,  it  promotes  the  threefold  function  of  oxygena- 
tion,  nutrition,  and  drainage.  It  thus  refreshes  the  whole  organism 
in  all  its  parts  ;  it  increases  by  use  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  muscles ;  it  maintains  the  heart  and  the  lungs — or  rather  the 
whole  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  mechanisms — at  the  highest 
point  of  their  natural  efficiency ;  and,  in  general,  next  only  to  air 
and  food,  muscular  exercise  is  of  all  things  most  essential  to  the 
vitality  of  the  organism. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  physiology  of  recreation  ;  and,  having  said 
this  much  on  the  abstract  principles  of  our  subject,  I  shall  devote  the 
rest  of  my  paper  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  in  its  more  prac- 
tical aspects. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  recreation  consisting,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  rest  from  local  exhaustion  which  is  secured  by  a  change 
of  organic  activity,  it  is  clear  that  practical  advice  with  regard  to 
recreation  must  differ  widely  according  to  the  class,  and  even  the 
individual,  to  which  it  is  given.  Thus  it  would  be  clearly  absurd  to 
recommend  a  literary  man,  already  jaded  with  mental  work,  to  adopt 
as  his  means  of  recreation  some  sedentary  form  of  amusement ;  while 
it  would  be  no  less  absurd  to  recommend  a  working  man,  already 
fatigued  with  bodily  toil,  to  regale  himself  with  athletics.  And,  in 
lower  degrees,  the  kind  and  amount  of  recreation  which  it  would  be 
wise  to  recommend  must  differ  with  different  individuals  in  the 
same  class  of  society  according  to  their  age,  sex,  temperament,  pur- 
suits, and  previous  habits  of  life.  But,  although  all  matters  of  detail 
thus  require  to  be  adjusted  to  individual  cases,  there  is  one  practical 
consideration  which  applies  equally  to  all  cases,  and  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  if  recreation  of  any  kind  is  to  produce  its  full 
measure  of  result.  This  consideration  is  the  all-important  part 
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which  is  played  in  recreation  by  the  emotions.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  emotions  in  this  connec- 
tion— a  prolonged  flow  of  happy  feelings  doing  more  to  brace  up 
the  system  for  work  than  any  other  influence  operating  for  a  similar 
length  of  time.  The  physiological  reasons  why  this  should  be  so  are 
not  apparent ;  for,  although  we  know  that  the  emotions  have  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  stimulating  the  nerves  which  act  on  the  various 
secreting  organs  of  the  body,  I  do  not  think  that  this  fact  alone  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  high  value  of  pleasurable  emotions  in  re- 
freshing the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  some  further  reason — 
probably  to  be  sought  for  within  the  limits  of  the  nervous  system 
itself — why  a  flow  of  happy  feelings  serves  to  re-create  the  nervous 
energies.  But,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  we  must  never  neglect 
to  remember  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  all  others  most  detri- 
mental to  recreation  is  the  absence  of  agreeable  emotions  or  the 
presence  of  painful  ones.  There  is,  for  instance,  comparatively  little 
use  in  taking  so-called  constitutional  exercise  at  stated  times,  if  the 
mind  during  these  times  is  emotionally  colourless,  or,  still  worse, 
aching  with  sorrow  and  care.  If  recreation  is  to  be  of  good  quality, 
it  must  before  all  things  be  of  a  kind  to  stimulate  pleasurable 
feelings,  and  while  it  lasts  it  ought  to  engross  the  whole  of  our 
consciousness.  Half-hearted  action  is  quite  as  little  remunerative- 
here  as  elsewhere  ;  and  if  we  desire  to  work  well,  no  less  in  play  than 
in  work  must  we  fulfil  the  saying,  '  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might.' 

Having  stated  this  practical  principle  as  of  paramount  import- 
ance in  all  recreation,  I  shall  [devote  the  rest  of  my  space  to  giving 
a  variety  of  suggestions  concerning  the  recreation  of  all  classes  of 
society  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  securing  method  to  my  discussion,  I  shall 
primarily  consider  the  community  in  its  most  natural  classes  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  recreation  of  men  belonging 
to  the  upper  classes.  That  most  objectionable  of  creatures,  the 
gentleman  at  large  without  occupation,  has  a  free  choice  before  him 
of  every  amusement  that  the  world  has  to  give ;  but  one  thing  he  is 
hopelessly  denied — the  keen  enjoyment  of  recreation.  Living  from 
year  to  year  in  a  round  of  varied  pastimes,  he  becomes  slowly  incapa- 
citated for  forming  habits  of  work,  while  at  the  same  time  he  i& 
slowly  sapping  all  the  enjoyment  from  play.  For  although  variety 
of  amusement  may  please  for  a  time,  it  is  notorious  that  it  cannot  do- 
so  indefinitely.  The  intellectual  changes  which  are  involved  in  changes 
of  amusement  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  re-create  even  the 
faculties  on  which  the  sense  of  amusement  depends ;  the  mindr 
therefore,  becomes  surfeited  with  amusement  of  all  kinds,  just  as  it  may 
become  surfeited  with  a  tune  too  constantly  played — even  though  the 
tune  be  played  in  frequently  changing  keys.  For  such  men,  if  past 
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middle  life,  I  have  no  advice  to  give.  They  have  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  possibility  of  finding  recreation,  and  their  only  use  in  the 
world  is  to  show  the  doom  of  idleness.  They,  more  even  than 
paupers,  are  the  parasites  of  the  social  organism ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  regret  that  their  lumpish  life,  being  one  of  stagnation  self- 
induced,  should  be  one  of  miserable  failure,  to  the  wretchedness  of 
which  we  can  extend  no  hope. 

Turning  next  to  gentlemen  of  active  pursuits,  I  may  most  fitly 
begin  with  those  who  are  beginning  life  at  the  universities.  At  our 
larger  universities  both  the  provisions  for  recreation  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  used  are  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory,  and  ought 
to  serve  as  a  model  to  universities  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be 
true  that  at  the  Continental  universities  rowing  would  not  inspire  a 
tenth  part  of  the  enthusiasm  which  it  creates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  hopeless  to  persuade  German 
students,  as  a  class,  to  adopt  what  they  consider  childish  toys — the  bats 
and  balls  of  cricket.  All  I  can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Continental  universities.  In  everything  that  appertains  to  work — 
and  more  especially  to  original  work — I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  sooner  we  copy  something  from  the  German  universities  the 
better;  but  in  most  things  that  appertain  to  play  the  English 
universities  constitute  the  best  models.  Eowing,  cricket,  football, 
athletics,  and  in  a  lower  degree  gymnastics,  bicycling,  swimming,  and 
riding,  constitute,  besides  walking,  the  favourite  modes  of  exercise  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  better.  I  have  only  to  object  that, 
regarded  as  recreation,  there  is,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  far 
too  much  tendency  to  a  specialisation  of  these  forms  of  exercise. 
Competition  dictates  practice,  and  practice  entails  too  exclusive  a 
devotion  to  the  one  kind  of  exercise  which  is  practised ;  so  that,  as 
a  consequence,  there  is  too  sharp  a  division  between  the  boating  men, 
the  cricketers,  and  the  athletes  for  securing  the  full  benefit  of  exercise 
which  all  would  derive  if  they  were  more  usually  to  participate  in  one 
another's  pursuits.  But  this  evil  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable,  as  it 
arises  immediately  from  the  spirit  of  emulation,  without  which  the 
mere  exercise  would  lose  its  zest,  and  so  the  fulness  of  its  recreative 
value.  Still,  now  that  so  many  of  the  colleges  are  provided  with  their 
own  cricket-grounds,  and  the  boats  are  practically  open  to  all,  there  is 
no  reason  why  even  the  most  ambitious  aspirants  to  the  '  'varsity  blue ' 
should  not  enjoy  more  variety  of  exercise  than  is  usually  the  case. 

In  the  army  and  navy  there  is  abundant  time  for  recreation, 
which  is  too  frequently  wasted  in  mere  lounging.  When  once  the 
army  or  navy  examinations  are  passed,  there  is  comparatively  little 
mental  work  required  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  therefore  the 
comparatively  large  amount  of  leisure  time  which  officers  enjoy 
ought  to  be  much  more  generally  devoted  than  it  is  to  reading,  or 
even  to  original  work.  Officers  constitute  a  class  presenting  no  small 
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proportion  of  intelligent  members  ;  so  that  the  comparative  rareness 
with  which  they  present  either  high  culture  or  proved  powers  of 
original  work  must,  I  think,  be  set  down  to  a  general  bad  habit  or 
fashion  of  substituting  idle  amusement  for  profitable  recreation. 

To  professional  men,  men  of  business,  and  indeed  all  who  are 
engaged  in  pursuits  requiring  more  or  less  severe  mental  work  coupled 
with  more  or  less  confinement,  exercise  is,  of  course,  the  conditio  sine 
qua  non  of  the  recreation  to  be  recommended.  This  fact  is  so 
obvious  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  make  one 
remark.  This  is  to  warn  all  such  persons  that  their  feelings  are  no 
safe  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  muscular  exercise  that  is  requisite  for 
maintaining  full  and  sustained  health.  By  habitual  neglect  of 
sufficient  exercise  the  system  may  and  does  accommodate  itself  to 
such  neglect ;  so  that  not  only  may  the  desire  for  exercise  cease  to  be 
a  fair  measure  of  its  need,  but  positive  exhaustion  may  attend  a 
much  less  amount  of  exercise  than  is  necessary  to  long  continuance  of 
sound  health.  However  strong  and  well,  therefore,  a  man  may  feel 
notwithstanding  his  neglect  of  exercise,  he  ought  to  remember  that 
he  is  playing  a  most  dangerous  game,  and  that  sooner  or  later  his 
sin  will  find  him  out — either  in  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  liver,  kidney, 
or  other  disease,  which  so  surely  creep  upon  the  offender  against 
Nature's  laws  of  health.  According  to  Dr.  Parkes,  the  amount  of 
exercise  that  a  healthy  man  ought  to  take  without  fatigue  is  at  the 
least  that  which  is  required  for  raising  150  foot-tons  per  diem.  This, 
in  mere  walking,  would,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  ordinary  weight,  be 
represented  by  a  walk  of  between  eight  and  nine  miles  along  level 
ground,  or  one  mile  up  a  tolerably  steep  hill ;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  requisite  amount  of  exercise  should  be  obtained  without  throwing 
all  the  work  upon  one  set  of  muscles.  For  this  reason  walking  ought 
to  be  varied  with  rowing,  riding,  active  games,  and,  where  practicable, 
hunting  or  shooting,  which,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  sport,  constitute 
the  most  perfect  form  of  recreative  exercise. 

Turning  next  to  all  the  large  class  of  men  below  the  grade  of 
clerks,  their  possible  means  of  recreation  are  alike  in  this — that  they 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  corporate  kind.  These  men  depend  for  their 
recreation  on  public  institutions,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  national  health,  happiness,  morals,  and  intelligence 
that  no  thought,  pains,  or  money  should  be  spared  in  providing  such 
institutions,  adequate  in  number  and  competent  in  character  to  meet 
so  important  and  so  immense  a  need.  Within  the  limits  of  so 
general  an  essay  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this 
subject ;  but  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  kinds  of  institutions  that 
I  should  most  like  to  recommend. 

Every  town  the  size  of  which  is  so  considerable  that  green  grass 
and  fresh  air  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  all  its  inhabitants,  ought 
at  any  expense  to  be  provided  with  public  parks.  In  many  of  our 
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large  towns  it  is  now  virtually  impracticable  to  provide  such  parks 
in  central  situations ;  but  even  suburban  parks  are  infinitely  better 
than  no  parks  at  all.  Public  recreation  grounds  having  been  pro- 
vided, every  inducement  ought  to  be  added  to  attract  the  people  to  use 
them.  G-ymnasia,  boating,  cricket  and  golf  implements,  lawn-tennis, 
and  tennis-courts  ought  all  to  be  supplied  at  the  public  expense,  so 
that  working  men  and  boys  might  be  able  to  spend  their  holidays  and 
half-holidays  in  healthy  outdoor  amusement  without  requiring  to 
incur  the  expense  of  club  subscriptions.  Outdoor  clubs,  however, 
ought  not  the  less  to  be  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
inducement  which  esprit  de  corps  and  competition  give  to  outdoor 
recreation — the  club  subscriptions  being  limited  to  the  providing  of 
prizes.  Bands  ought  also  to  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  to 
play  in  the  parks  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  on  the  after- 
noons of  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  importance  of  this  latter  pro- 
vision cannot  be  too  highly  rated ;  for  experience  shows  that  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  its  success  has  been  astonishing.  For  instance,  Lord 
Thurlow,  quoting  from  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  5th  of  May,  that  the  Sunday  visitors  to  Kensington  Gardens 
had,  by  the  band  playing  there,  been  increased  from  7,000  to  80,000 
in  one  day,  and  in  the  Regent's  and  Victoria  Parks  190,000  had  been 
attracted  by  the  bands  in  one  afternoon.  When  we  consider  what 
an  amount  of  health,  happiness,  and  refining  influence  these  numbers 
represent  as  produced  by  a  single  cause,  we  blush  for  the  narrow 
fanaticism  which  in  the  name  of  religion  does  all  it  can  to  deny  to 
the  working  classes  the  elevating  influence  of  music  on  the  only  day 
that  the  toil  of  life  admits  of  their  obtaining  it.  I  hold  it  to  be 
impossible  too  strongly  to  deprecate  the  downright  immorality  of 
driving  the  working  classes  by  thousands  into  the  pot-houses  by 
depriving  them  of  the  innocent  and  refining  enjoyment  of  music  in 
the  open  air.  Surely  the  common  sense  of  the  public  as  a  whole  is 
not  so  degraded  by  bigotry  that,  in  the  face  of  the  figures  I  have 
quoted,  there  can  any  longer  be  a  question  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
positive  sin  of  allowing  a  puritanical  spirit  in  the  few  to  domineer 
over  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  morals  of  the  many. 

Somewhat  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  question  of  opening 
museums  and  art  galleries  on  Sundays,  though  on  this  question  the 
Sabbatarians  include  among  their  ranks  a  greater  proportional  number 
of  the  community.  In  the  debate  of  the  5th  of  May,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  both  Church  and  State,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  persons  of  the  Primate  and  the  Premier,  spoke 
strongly  against  any  reform  in  this  direction  ;  and,  perhaps  owing  to 
this  weight  of  united  authority,  the  proposed  reform  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  eight.  Yet  when  we  examine  the  arguments  which  these 
high  authorities  were  able  to  produce,  we  find  them  to  be  conspicuously 
of  the  feeblest  kind.  The  leading  argument  both  of  the  Prime 
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Minister  and  of  the  Archbishop  was  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  '  of  a  very  predominant  sentiment '  in  favour  of  the  reform 
on  the  part  of  working  men  themselves.  Now  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  poll  on  the  question  has  not  been 
taken,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  to 
say  that  working  men  as  a  class  '  in  all  probability '  do  not  desire 
the  change.  But,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole  are  as  apathetic  upon  the  subject  as  they  are  represented  to  be, 
I  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  valid  reason  against  reform.  Possibly 
enough  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  science  museums  and  art  galleries,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  entering  them,  than  have  the  members 
of  working  men's  clubs  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  if  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes  were  for  a  few  months  to  change  places,  petitions  to 
Parliament  of  the  kind  which  Lord  Thurlow  presented  would  be 
more  numerous  and  more  generally  signed.  But  what  does  this 
argue  ?  Surely  not  that  we,  who  best  know  the  culturing  value  of 
these  institutions,  ought  to  use  the  comparative  ignorance  of  those 
who  do  not,  as  an  argument  against  extending  to  them  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  that  value.  On  the  contrary,  in  whatever  degree 
indifference  can  be  proved  of  the  working  classes  in  this  matter,  it 
would  seem  to  me  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  instilling  into  them 
a  more  lively  perception  of  the  educational  advantages  of  such 
institutions ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  throwing  open  these  insti- 
tutions on  the  (virtually)  one  day  in  the  week  when  the  classes  in 
question  are  able  to  visit  them.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the 
alleged  indifference  arises,  not  from  ignorance  of  the  value  of  such 
institutions,  but  from  a  preponderant  sense  of  Sabbatarianism  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes.  But  supposing  the  alleged  apathy  to 
exist,  and  supposing  it  to  arise  from  the  latter  cause  alone — which  I 
deem  highly  improbable — I  still  think  it  would  constitute  no  valid 
argument  against  the  proposed  reform.  We  are  all,  I  take  it,  agreed 
upon  the  recreative  as  well  as  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  the 
civilising  influence  of  the  institutions  in  question  ;  so  that,  upon  the 
suppositions  which  I  have  made,  the  only  issue  to  be  considered  is  as 
to  whether  these  benefits  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
evils  of  offending  the  sense  of  Sabbatarianism  which  is  assumed  so 
largely  to  predominate  among  the  working  classes.  And  this  intro- 
duces us  to  the  second  and  only  other  argument  which  was  adduced 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  said :  '  In  all  questions  into  which  the 
religious  sentiment  enters,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  no  change 
should  be  effected  that  is  not  called  for  by  the  expression  of  a 
very  predominant  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people.'  If  this 
means  that  legislation  ought  not  to  interfere  aggressively  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  many,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  proper 
utterance ;  but  if  it  means  that  the  socially  harmless  and  even  bene- 
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ficial  recreation  of  the  many  is  to  be  prohibited  by  the  particular 
religious  sentiments  of  the  few— and  this  is  what  it  does  mean  if  the 

o 

words  are  taken  to  mean  what  they  say — then  I  think  the  utterance 
is  most  improper.  The  idea  which  underlies  this  utterance  seems  to 
be  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  State  that 
it  ought  to  be  tenderly  fostered  in  all  its  ramifications,  even  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  reforms  conceded  to  be  beneficial,  lest  they 
should  prune  the  twigs  of  the  structure  thus  tenderly  fostered.  Now 
I  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  religious 
sentiment  is  of  value  to  the  State  ;  for  I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  in 
the  present  case  that,  let  us  place  this  value  as  high  as  we  choose, 
the  contemplated  reform  cannot  be  other  than  completely  beneficial. 
The  working  men  who  prefer  spending  their  Sundays  at  home  would 
not  be  injured  by  their  brothers  visiting  museums  and  art  galleries  ; 
while,  in  so  far  as  the  religious  sentiment  is  concerned,  it  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  gratification  to  all  who  entertain  it  that  those  working 
men  who  do  not  prefer  spending  their  Sundays  at  home  would,  by 
the  opening  of  such  institutions,  have  an  inducement  supplied  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  beershops,  and  to  bring  their  families  to 
see  the  things  of  interest  in  Nature  or  the  things  of  beauty  in  Art. 
It  is  not  that  the  opening  of  the  institutions  in  question  would  act 
as  a  counter-inducement  to  that  which  is  held  out  by  the  churches. 
Working  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  will,  in  any 
case,  continue  going  to  church,  even  though  some  of  them  may  also 
spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  museums  and  galleries.  And, 
so  far  as  recreation  is  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
desirable  that  there  should  be  any  antagonism  offered  to  the  induce- 
ment which  is  held  out  by  the  churches.  For  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  class  of  emotions  which  public  worship  arouses  in  a 
religious  mind  are  of  a  high  recreative  value ;  and  so,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  sanitary  interest,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  churches 
interfered  with  by  other  institutions  of  a  less  recreative  kind.  But 
in  the  present  instance  the  antagonism  should  not  be  museums  and 
galleries  versus  chapels  and  churches,  but  museums  and  galleries 
versus  public-houses  and  all  places  of  loitering  idleness;  and  any 
*  religious  sentiment '  that  seeks  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such 
an  antagonism  can  only  be  pronounced  immoral. 

Two  other  arguments  against  the  reform  were  adduced  in  the 
debate,  neither  of  which  possesses  the  smallest  validity.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  argued :  '  What  were  their  lordships  called  upon 
to  do  to-night  ?  It  was,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, to  pronounce  a  deliberate  opinion  that  the  policy  with  regard 
to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  hitherto  pursued  in  this  country  had 
been  a  mistake.  .  .  .  If  any  change  were  made,  there  was  great  danger 
of  the  day  of  rest  being  lost,'  as  it  would  be  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  to  the  introduction  of  other  changes  of  a  more  advanced  kind. 
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Now  this  is  an  argument  which  may  always  be  adduced  against  any 
proposed  reform,  however  obvious  the  need.  We  must  not  make  the 
change  because  by  so  doing  we  should  condemn  the  policy  of  the  past 
and  lead  the  way  to  further  changes  in  the  future.  But,  if  a  change 
is  seen  in  itself  to  be  desirable,  such  hypertrophied  conservatism  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  progress.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  instance  I  am  persuaded  that  the  fears  for  the  future  are 
groundless."  There  is  no  necessary,  or  even  remote,  connection  between 
art  galleries  and  music  halls ;  and,  so  long  as  '  the  religious  sentiments ' 
in  this  country  remain  what  they  are,  neither  religion  nor  reason  will 
be  able  to  trace  a  similarity  or  a  precedent  that  does  not  exist. 

The  other  argument  to  which  I  have  alluded  is,  that  the  opening 
of  museums  and  galleries  on  Sundays  would  entail  a  certain  amount 
of  Sunday  work  on  the  part  of  porters,  &c.  To  this  argument  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  desirable,  voluntary  labour 
of  so  light  a  kind  would  be  forthcoming ;  and,  next,  in  the  words 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  '  did  not  deny  the  extreme  importance 
of  maintaining  the  day  of  national  rest ;  but  they  must  recollect  that, 
wherever  recreation  was  allowed,  some  labour  must  be  thrown  on  those 
who  provided  it.  They  permitted  excursion  trains,  .  .  .  &c.,  .  .  . 
and  on  the  whole  there  was  a  great  preponderance  of  advantage  over 
disadvantage.'  As  in  most  museums  and  galleries  the  porters  and 
other  servants  employed  on  Sundays  would  probably  not  amount  to  one 
half  per  cent,  of  the  visitors  who  would  profit  by  their  labour,  I  think 
that  the  argument  may  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  case  of  Sunday 
work,  be  set  aside  as  absurd. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  dwell  thus  at  considerable  length  on 
the  question  of  Sunday  recreation,  because  it  is  one  that  is  now 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  therefore. I  hope  that  a  few  words 
in  season  may  help  to  hasten  a  reform  which  sooner  or  later  is  in- 
evitable. As  regards  the  recreation  of  working  men,  I  have  only 
further  to  say  that  institutions  on  the  model  of  working  men's  clubs 
deserve  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Wealthy  and  bene- 
volent persons  could  not  do  better  with  their  means  than  to  found  such 
clubs  where  most  required,  and  to  endow  them  with  a  small  annuity 
which  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  to  club  subscriptions,  a  greater  number 
of  subscribers  being  insured  by  the  smaller  amount  of  the  fees.  The 
Volunteer  movement  also  deserves  every  encouragement,  as  supplying 
exercise  and  recreation  to  all  classes  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Turning  next  to  the  recreation  of  women,  I  shall  begin,  as  in  the 
case  of  men,  with  the  upper  classes.  And  here,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  one  topic  of  muscular  exercise. 
For  ladies,  more  than  any  other  section  of  the  community,  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  neglecting  exercise,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  draw 
too  dreadful  a  picture  of  the  consequences  which  here  arise  from  the 
too  general  custom.  These  consequences  are  all  the  more  to  be 
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feared  because  many  of  them  are  of  so  insidious  a  kind  that  the  root  of 
the  evil  may  never  be  suspected.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  frighten 
any  of  the  fair  sex  by  unfolding  a  tale  of  horrors  ;  so  I  will  only  say, 
in  general  terms,  that  I  am  quite  sure  among  ladies  -there  is  no  one 
source  of  disease  and  early  death  more  prevalent  than  is  this  habitual 
violation  of  the  best  known  among  the  laws  of  health.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  the  life  of  a  lady  in  town  usually  is.  She  rises  probably  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  without  much  appetite  for  breakfast.  Till  luncheon 
she  remains  indoors,  reading  a  novel  or  magazine,  writing  letters,  or 
attending  to  her  household  duties.  After  luncheon  she  takes  a  little 
'  carriage  exercise ' — observe  the  unconscious  irony  of  the  term — pays 
a  few  afternoon  calls,  and  returns  home  to  afternoon  tea.  Until  it  is 
time  to  be  dressed  for  dinner,  there  is  another  period  of  total  quies- 
cence, and  the  tedious  operations  of  the  dressing-room  which  follow 
are  certainly  the  reverse  of  recreation.  Dinner  in  pleasant  company 
no  doubt  affords  recreation  of  a  mental  kind  were  such  recreation 
required,  which  in  this  case  it  certainly  is  not.  After  dinner,  during 
the  season,  she  probably  receives  an  evening  party,  goes  to  the  opera, 
or  indulges  in  some  other  kind  of  amusement  which  keeps  her  in  hot 
rooms  with  vitiated  air  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  At  last 
she  retires  to  rest,  complaining  that  her  delicacy  of  constitution 
makes  her  a  martyr  to  headaches,  languid  circulation,  lassitude,  and 
feelings  of  sickness.  Now  contrast  such  a  wholly  unnatural  state  of 
things  with  the  daily  life  of  a  country  girl  to  whom  exercise  is  felt  to 
be  a  sine  qua  non  of  existence,  and  do  not  wonder  at  the  contrast 
between  her  state  of  blooming  health  and  the  feeble  stamina  of  the 
lady  whose  position  requires  her  to  adopt  the  habits  of  town  life. 
Ladies  will  no  doubt  tell  me  that  these  remarks  are  trite,  and  that  they 
all  knew  before  the  desirability  of  taking  exercise.  I  can  only  reply,  if 
'  ye  knew  these  things  happy  are  ye  if  you  do  them.'  And  why  not  do 
them  ?  Why  not  make  the  duty  of  taking  daily  exercise  as  important 
an  article  in  your  social  creed  as  the  duty  of  returning  calls  ?  If  you 
say  there  is  no  time,  the  answer  is  preposterous.  Senior  wranglers 
could  never  have  been  senior  wranglers  had  they  not  found  time  for 
their  pull  upon  the  Cam  ;  and  by  not  making  time  for  exercise  you 
are  merely  shortening  the  time  of  your  life.  Every  day  you  can 
easily  find  time  for  a  ride ;  or,  if  you  are  not  able  to  ride,  you  may 
take  every  day  a  two  hours'  walk  with  some  companion  or  object  to 
make  it  a  pleasurable  walk.  Such  companions  and  objects  are  not 
difficult  to  obtain  in  the  town ;  and  in  the  country  there  are  several 
kinds  of  outdoor  amusements — such  as  rowing,  riding,  skating,  lawn- 
tennis,  &c. — which  are  happily  recognised  by  the  stern  laws  of 
etiquette  as  suitable  for  ladies,  and  which  in  performance  are 
singularly  graceful  as  well  as  highly  conducive  to  good  spirits. 
Dancing  is  also  in  itself  an  admirable  form  of  exercise,  though  its 
beneficial  effects  are  usually  much  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
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late  hours  and  excessive  exhaustion  of  the  ball-room.  This  excessive 
exhaustion  of  the  muscular,  but  more  especially  of  the  nervous 
energies,  may,  in  this  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  be  properly 
denoted  by  the  term  which  is  the  correlative  of  recreation — viz. 
dissipation.  For  although  it  has  become  customary  to  restrict  the 
application  of  this  term  only  to  extreme  cases,  and  to  apply  it  to  less 
extreme  cases  merely  as  a  joke,  both  in  etymology  and  in  physiology 
the  term  dissipation  is  alike  appropriate  to  all  degrees  of  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  vital  energies. 

In  recommending  bodily  exercise  thus  strongly,  I  speak  of  course 
to  young  and  to  middle-aged  ladies ;  but  I  am  sure  that  even  here 
there  are  very  few  who  could  walk  their  five  or  six  miles  a  day  without 
fatigue.  This  merely  shows  to  what  a  state  of  enervation  their 
habitual  neglect  of  exercise  has  reduced  them.  Such  enfeebled  per- 
sons ought  to  begin  at  once  to  give  their  constitutions  some  chance 
of  recovery ;  they  ought  regularly  to  take  as  much  exercise  as  they 
can  endure  without  distressing  fatigue  ;  and  in  a  few  months  they 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  greatly  the  length  of  their  walks  may 
be  increased,  and  with  what  immense  benefit  they  are  attended. 

Women  in  the  lower  classes  of  society  may  to  a  large  extent  share 
in  the  recreation  of  their  male  relatives ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
more  those  kinds  of  recreation  are  encouraged  which  invite  participa- 
tion by  both  sexes,  the  better.  Great  additional  enjoyment  is  infused 
into  a  holiday  if  it  can  be  spent  in  company  with  those  most  near  and 
dear ;  the  heart  is  then  most  open  to  the  best  influences  of  affection, 
and  family  ties  are  closest  drawn  in  hours  of  happiness  together. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra  Palaces,  where  a 
variety  of  amusements  are  provided  at  a  cheap  cost  in  country  air 
and  amid  aBsthetic  surroundings,  constitute  the  best  type  of  institu- 
tions for  the  healthy  and  improving  recreation  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  Of  parks  and  public  pleasure-gardens  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  desirability  of  preserving  commons  and  heaths  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  is  generally  recognised.  I  will  only 
add  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  promoting  the  suggestion 
recently  made  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  by  the 
National  Sunday  League — viz.  that  in  all  such  places  of  public  re- 
sort harmless  refreshments  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided.  As  a 
type  of  more  strictly  town  recreation,  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  deserves  honourable  mention,  and  the  sus- 
tained popularity  of  the  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels'  entertainment 
goes  far  to  indicate  that  a  much  more  healthy  tone  might  be  given 
to  the  entertainments  which  are  generally  provided  by  music  halls. 
Now  that  Cremorne  Gardens,  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  similar  places  of 
public  resort  are  being  closed,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  greater  pres- 
sure of  vice  thrown  upon  the  music  halls,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
low,  quasi-immoral  entertainments  which  will  thus  be  set  up  is  only 
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too  certain  to  be  supplied.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  except- 
ing the  '  gods '  galleries  in  theatres,  there  are  now  scarcely  any  places 
where  respectable  women  of  the  lower  classes  can  witness  a  public 
entertainment  that  is  not  more  or  less  of  a  degrading  kind.  Philan- 
thropists would  do  well  to  start  in  London  several  People's  Theatres, 
where  amusing  dramas,  part-singing,  and  other  forms  of  innocent 
entertainment,  would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  render  the  theatres 
self-supporting.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  this  were  done,  there  would 
be  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  character  of  the  audiences 
attending  such  theatres,  and  that  of  the  audiences  which  now  attend 
the  music  halls. 

Before  quitting  the  class  of  working  women,  I  must  put  in  a 
good  word  for  penny  readings,  mothers'  meetings,  window  gardening ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  I  should  like  to  recommend  some  general 
and  definite  system  for  the  loaning  of  books  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Coming  now  to  the  large  and  important  class — children.  It 
seems  a  mere  common-place  to  say  that  children  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  run  about  and  romp  and  play  as  much  as  ever  they  like  or  can. 
Yet  this  common-place  is  far  from  having  a  common  place  in  the 
usages  of  modern  society.  Among  the  upper  classes  children  are 
much  too  frequently  restrained  from  taking  their  full  amount  of 
natural  play,  either  by  preposterous  ideas  of  genteel  decorum,  or  by  the 
respect  due  to  expensive  clothing  ;  while  among  the  lower  classes  the 
playground  is  too  often  restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  gutter,  and  even 
in  the  parks  we  too  often  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  children 
still  a  long  way  from  their  teens  acting  the  part  of  nurse  to  still 
younger  members  of  the  family.  To  remedy  these  evils  in  the  case  of 
the  upper  classes  there  is  nothing  to  suggest,  except  that  fathers  and 
mothers  should  cease  to  regard  their  children's  clothes  as  of  more 
importance  than  their  children's  health,  and  learn  to  estimate  at  its 
due  value  the  responsibility  of  fostering  the  most  precious  of  their 
possessions — these  living,  feeling,  loving  little  ones  whose  capacities 
of  life-long  happiness  are  being  moulded  by  their  parents'  wisdom,  or 
destroyed  by  their  parents'  folly.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  creche,  or  public  nursery,  where  abundance  of  romping  play  is 
permitted,  deserves  the  most  strenuous  encouragement.  Children  of  all 
classes  will  play  as  they  ought  to  play  if  only  Nature  is  allowed  to 
have  her  course  without  let  or  hindrance  from  artificial  restraints. 

But,  as  the  only  object  in  rearing  children  is  not  that  of  making 
them  healthy  animals,  some  amount  of  artificial  restraint  is  necessary 
when  the  time  for  systematic  mental  training  arrives.  Nevertheless, 
as  bodily  health  is  the  most  essential  condition  even  to  mental 
training,  the  most  fundamental  principle  which  ought  to  guide  the 
latter  is  that  of  supplying  it  with  the  minimum  of  cost  to  the  former. 
Yet  in  school  life  this  fundamental  principle  is  almost  universally 
disregarded.  So  long  as  the  general  health  of  a  school  is  maintained 
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at  a  level  compatible  witb  work,  and  not  below  the  level  that  declares 
itself  by  conspicuous  f  break-downs,'  so  long  nobody  cares  to  reflect 
whether  the  system  of  school  discipline  is  in  all  particulars  the  best 
for  maintaining  the  general  health  at  the  highest  possible  level.  I 
will  not  wait  to  consider  the  disgraceful  food  which,  even  in  many  of 
our  better-class  schools,  is  deemed  sufficiently  good  for  growing 
children  to  thrive  upon  ;  nor  will  I  wait  to  inveigh  against  the  system 
of  competition  which,  when  encouraged  beyond  moderate  limits,  acts 
as  a  baleful  stimulus  to  the  very  pupils  who  least  require  to  be 
stimulated.  But,  confining  my  remarks  to  the  one  particular  of 
punishment,  I  should  like  to  put  it  as  a  question  of  common 
sense,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  any  mode  of  punishing 
school  children  at  once  more  fatuous,  more  pernicious,  or  more 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  science  and  morality,  than  are  the  modes 
which  are  now  most  generally  in  vogue.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
practice  of  giving  '  impositions.'  It  is  not  supposed  that  copying 
out  a  stated  number  of  lines  is  an  economical  way  of  gaining 
information,  so  that  even  the  plea  of  imparting  instruction  cannot  be 
advanced  as  a  benefit  to  compensate  the  evil  of  the  method.  And 
this  evil  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  object  of  all  our  methods  in 
-education  ought  to  be,  as  much  as  possible,  to  economise  effort ;  the 
mental  energies  ought,  as  it  were,  to  be  nursed,  so  that  by  their 
exercise  they  should  lay  up  the  largest  possible  store  of  information. 
But  the  mental  energy  which  is  expended  in  writing  out  an  imposition 
is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  profitless ;  and  the  amount  of  energy  so 
expended  is  considerable — especially  in  the  case  of  long  impositions. 
For  the  whole  punishment  of  writing  out  an  imposition  consists  in 
the  tediousness  of  the  process  ;  and  tediousness,  by  the  painful  class 
of  emotions  which  it  arouses,  is  the  most  wearisome  or  exhausting  of 
the  influences  that  consume  the  nervous  energies.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  that  in  whatever  degree  the  writing  of  an  imposition  is  a 
punishment,  in  that  degree  are  the  nervous  energies  dissipated  in  a 
wholly  useless  manner.  Therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  time 
that  is  wasted  in  the  writing  of  impositions,  or  of  the  slovenly  style  of 
handwriting  which  this  mode  of  punishment  induces,  my  great  objec- 
tion to  the  mode  of  punishment  is  that,  by  consuming  the  nervous 
energies  in  a  wholly  profitless  manner,  it  stands  in  direct  antagonism 
with  all  the  principles  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  inculcate.  And 
still  more  foolishly  wrong  does  this  method  of  punishment  become 
when  it  is  united,  as  it  generally  is,  with  another  and  still  more 
objectionable  method — I  mean  the  custom  of  imprisoning  children 
during  playtime  with  the  express  purpose  of  denying  them  healthful 
recreation.  To  shut  up  a  child  already  weary  with  work  in  an  empty 
schoolroom  under  a  depressing  sense  of  disgrace,  is  something  worse 
than  cruel;  to  the  child  it  is  a  wrongful  inj  ury  that  does  not  admit  of 
being  justified  by  any  argument ;  and,  in  running  counter  to  all  the 
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principles  both  of  physiology  and  of  education,  it  is  a  sin  against  society. 
In  most  cases  the  time  during  which  a  child  is  thus  confined  is  the  only 
time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that  there  is  an  opportunity  afforded 
for  any  recreation  at  all;  so  that,  when  the  weary  time  of  solitude  is  over 
and  school  again  meets,  the  unfortunate'  victim  resumes  work  with 
energies  doubly  exhausted.  Even  if  a  child  had  the  stamina  of  a  man, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  mental  work  resumed  under  such  circum- 
stances could  be  profitable — the  faculty  of  memory  being  quickly 
affected  by  mental  fatigue.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the 
great  rapidity  of  physiological  changes  in  a  growing  organism,  a  child 
has  much  more  need  of  frequent  exercise  than  has  an  adult ;  so  that, 
whether  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  sanitary  or  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  impossible  too  strongly  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  confining  school  children  during  playtime. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  asked  what  modes  of  punishment  I  would 
suggest  as  substitutes  for  the  two  which  I  have  thus  so  strongly  con- 
demned. This  question,  however,  I  am  not  careful  to  answer.  Even 
if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  providing  other  and  efficient 
modes  of  punishment,  I  should  not  feel  the  difficulty  to  justify  the 
maintenance  of  modes  that  are  so  clearly  injurious.  But,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  giving  an  answer,  I  may  say  that,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
experience  derived  from  many  of  the  higher-class  schools  shows  that 
discipline  may  be  maintained,  either  without  any  punishment  at  all, 
or  else  by  such  kinds  as  are  more  nominal  than  real.  The  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  boys  is  no  doubt  greater,  but  not,  I  think,  insurmount- 
able. Many  kinds  of  punishment  may  here  be  devised  which  go 
upon  the  principle,  not  of  denying  muscular  exercise,  but  of  enforcing 
it.  Extra  drills  or  other  compulsory  exercise  during  play-hours  are 
modes  of  punishment  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those  involving 
sedentary  confinement,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  insinuate  that 
compulsory  exercise  in  the  way  of  punishment  has  the  same  recreative 
value  as  voluntary  exercise  in  the  way  of  play.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  corporal  punishment  as  on  all 
grounds  greatly  preferable  to  the  protracted,  tedious,  heart-sickening, 
and  health-breaking  systems  which,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  are 
coming  more  and  more  into  general  use.  But,  however  great  the 
difficulty  of  devising  or  substituting  other  modes  of  punishment  may 
be,  I  feel  sure  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  modes 
which  are  at  present  so  largely  in  fashion  ought  to  be  universally 
abolished. 

The  above  remarks  of  course  apply  almost  exclusively  to  boys' 
schools ;  and,  looking  to  boys'  schools  as  a  whole,  nothing  much  more 
remains  to  be  said  of  them  in  connection  with  recreation.  The  John 
Bull  spirit  of  this  country  is  in  favour  of  allowing  schoolboys  to  play 
the  hardy  and  vigorous  games  which  require  all  the  muscles  to  be 
brought  into  active  service.  The  case,  however,  is  widely  different 
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in  girls'  schools ;  so,  before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few 
words  with  special  reference  to  them. 

School-life  is  the  time  when,  most  of  all,  healthful  recreation  is 
needed.     It  is  then  that  the  organism,  being  in  a  state  of  active 
growth,  most  requires  the  purifying  and  strengthening  influences  of 
muscular  exercise  to  be  in  frequent  operation  ;  and  the  development 
which   the  organism,  during  the  years    of  its    growth,  receives,  is. 
carried  through  its  life   as  an  unalterable  possession.     Yet  in  the 
majority  of  girls'  schools  how  miserable  is  the  provision  that  is  made 
for  securing  this  development !     Even  in  our  higher-class  schools  the 
whole  mechanism  of  their  discipline  seems  to  be  devised  with  the 
view  of  stemming  the  healthful  flow  of  natural  joyousness  by  the 
barriers  •  of  tedious  monotony.     On  all  sides  a  schoolgirl  is  shut  up 
in  a  very  prison-house  of  decorum ;  every  healthful  amusement  is 
denied  her  as  '  unladylike ; '  she  is  imperatively  taught  to  curb  her 
youthful  spirits  in  so  far  as  these  may  sometimes  be  able  to  struggle 
above  the  weight  of  a  mistaken  discipline  ;  she  is  nurtured  during 
her  growth  on  the  unhealthy  soil  of  ennui  in  a  depressing  atmosphere 
of  dulness  ;  and,  as  too  frequent  a  consequence,  she  leaves  school  with 
a  sickly  and  enervated  constitution,  capable  perhaps  of  high  vivacity 
for   a   short   time,   but   speedily   collapsing  under  the  strain   of  a 
few  hours  of  bodily  or  mental  activity.     Now  all  this  is   the  precise 
reverse   of  what  school-life   ought  to    be.     The    only   aim  of  most 
of  the  higher  girls'  schools  seems  to  be  that  of  turning  out  pupils 
with   a   superficial  knowledge  of  a   variety  of  subjects,  with    such 
accomplishments  as  they  may  be  able,  by  hard  practice,  to  acquire, 
and  with  a  well-drilled   sense   of  the  part   that   a   young   lady   is 
to   play   in   the   complicated   tragedy  of  etiquette.     Now   it  is  no 
doubt  sufficiently  desirable  that  girls,  and   especially  young  ladies, 
should  be  well  educated ;    but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is   of  far  greater 
importance  that  schoolgirls  should  leave  school  with  the  maximum  of 
bodily  vigour  that  a  wise  and  judicious  nurture  can  impart,  than  that 
they  should  do  so  with  minds  educated  to  any  level  that  you  please 
to  name  within  the  limits  of  natural  possibility.     I  should  therefore 
like  to  see  all  girls'  schools  professedly  regarded  as  places  of  recrea- 
tion no  less  than  as  places  of  education — as  places  of  bodily,  no  less 
than  as  places  of  mental,  culture.    And,  if  this  is  considered  too  strong 
a  statement  of  the  case,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  far  more  per- 
manently beneficial  work  would  be  done  by  girls,  both  at  school  and 
after  they  leave  it,  if  more  permanently  beneficial  play  were  allowed. 
At  present  in  most  schools,  with  all  indoor  romping  sternly  forbidden 
as  unladylike,  all  outdoor  games  regarded  as  impossible  recreations  for 
girls  of  their  age  and   social  position,  the  unfortunate  prisoners  are 
restricted  in  their  exercise  to  a  properly  prison-like  routine — a  daily 
walk  in  twos  and  twos,  all  bound  by  the  stiff  chains  of  conventionality, 
with  nothing  to   relieve  the   dull  monotony  of  the  well-known  way, 
and  one's  constant  companion  being  determined,  not  by  any  enter- 
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taining  suitability  of  temperament,  but  by  an  accidental  suitability 
of  height.  Could  there  be  devised  a  more  ludicrous  caricature  of  all 
that  we  mean  by  recreation  ? 

Do  we  want  to  know  the  remedy?  The  remedy  is  as  simple  as 
the  abuse  is  patent.  Let  every  school  whose  situation  permits  be 
provided  with  a  good  playground,  and  let  every  form  of  outdoor 
amusement  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Schools  situated  in  towns, 
and  therefore  unable  to  provide  private  playgrounds,  might  club 
together  and  rent  a  joint  playground — care,  of  course,  being  taken 
that  the  social  standing  of  all  the  schools  which  so  club  together 
should  be  about  equal.  Some  such  arrangement  would  soon  be 
arrived  at  by  town  schools  if  parents  generally  would  bestow  more 
thought  on  the  importance  of  their  children's  health,  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  the  qualifications  of  a  school,  however  good,  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  proper  recreation  of  its  pupils. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  met  by  the  objection  that,  by  encouraging 
active  outdoor  games  among  schoolgirls,  we  should  rub  off  the 
bloom,  so  to  speak,  of  refinement,  and  that,  as  a  result,  we  should  tend 
to  impair  the  delicate  growth  of  that  which  we  all  recognise  as  of 
paramount  value  in  education — good  breeding.  I  can  only  say  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  by  the  results  I  have  seen,  that  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  The  feelings  and  the  manners  of  a  lady  are  imparted  by 
Inheritance  and  by  the  society  in  which  she  lives,  and  no  amount  of 
drilling  by  schoolmistresses  will  produce  more  than  an  artificial 
imitation  of  the  natural  reality.  Therefore,  once  let  a  girls'  school 
be  a  little  society  of  little  ladies,  and  we  need  never  fear  that  active 
play,  natural  to  their  age  and  essential  to  their  health,  will  make 
them  less  ladylike  than  does  the  stiff  restraint  of  the  present  system. 
Kather  would  active  play,  during  the  years  of  bodily  growth,  by 
•developing  the  co-ordinated  use  of  all  the  muscles,  tend  to  impart 
through  after-life  that  grace  of  easy  movement  which  we  all  admire, 
but  the  secret  of  which  is  truly  revealed  only  to  the  children  of  nature. 

So  much,  then,  for  bodily  recreation  in  girls'  schools.  As  regards 
their  mental  recreation,  I  should  begin  by  recommending  less  mental 
work.  In  most  of  the  higher-class  girls'  schools,  as  in  boys'  schools, 
a  great  deal  more  work  is  required  than  it  is  either  judicious  or 
desirable  to  require.  The  root  of  this  evil  is  that  a  girl's  education 
is  usually  made  to  terminate  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  she  is  expected  to  gain  during  these  early  years 
of  life  a  sufficient  amount  of  book-learning  to  serve  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  In  many  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  unavoidable  that  a  girl's 
education  should  end  when  she  leaves  school ;  but  I  think  that,  in  all 
cases,  education  ought  to  be  less  arduous  than  it  is  in  many  of  our 
girls'  schools.  Even  if  education  is  to  end  with  school-life,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  end  with  a  little  knowledge  thoroughly  acquired,  than 
with  a  confused  and  half- forgotten  medley  of  many  subjects.  Not 
that  I  advocate  speciality  and  depth  of  knowledge  for  girls.  On  the 
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contrary,  I  think  that  the  aim  here  ought  rather  to  be  that  of  gene- 
rality and  width— languages,  elementary  mathematics,  geography, 
history,  art,  science,  and  English  literature  being  all  taught,  but 
taught  superficially,  or  without  much  detail,  and  in  as  entertaining 
a  manner  as  possible.  The  point,  however,  which  I  desire  chiefly  to 
insist  upon  is  this,  that  schoolgirls  ought  not  to  be  made  or  encour- 
aged to  work  beyond  their  strength.  In  most  girls'  schools  com- 
petition runs  very  high  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  aim  of  the  schoolmistress  ought  to  be  to  check  its  undue  severity, 
rather  than  to  stimulate  that  severity  by  competitive  examinations. 
I  have  myself  known  many  cases  of  girls  sitting  up  late,  rising  early, 
and  working  all  day  to  win  their  coveted  prizes — a  state  of  things 
which  is  a  sufficiently  crying  evil  even  in  boys'  schools,  but  which  is 
a  still  worse  evil  in  girls — worse  because  the  physique  of  a  girl  is 
usually  less  robust  than  that  of  a  boy,  and  because  the  schoolgirl  is 
doomed  to  a  smaller  amount  of  outdoor  exercise. 

Now  if  less  time  were  consumed  in  girls'  schools  by  mental  work, 
more  time  would  be  allowed  for  mental  as  well  as  for  bodily  recreation. 
And,  if  the  time  thus  gained  were  judiciously  expended,  I  believe 
that,  even  as  a  matter  of  mental  culture,  more  would  be  gained  than 
lost.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  time  in  every  day  were  set 
apart  for  mental  occupation  of  a  voluntary  kind — a  good  library  of 
general  though  selected  literature  being  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  cultivation  of  art  being  allowed  to  rank  as  '  mental  oc- 
cupation.' In  this  way  the  more  intellectual  of  the  pupils  would  be 
able  to  receive  that  culture  which  only  general  reading  can  impart, 
the  more  artistic  would  be  able  to  improve  themselves  in  their  art  by 
additional  practice,  and  even  the  unstudiously  disposed  would  find  in 
a  standard  novel  a  kind  of  reading  less  distasteful  than  Euclid. 

And  here,  while  treating  of  mental  recreation  among  girls,  I  may 
add  that  school-life  is  the  time  when  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
mental  recreation  in  after-life.  Be  it  observed  that  mental  recreation 
is  impossible  unless  there  is  a  natural  and  more  or  less  cultured  taste 
for  some  branch  or  branches  of  mental  work.  Indeed  the  capacity 
for  such  recreation  is  clearly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  such  cul- 
ture— an  idealess  mind  being  incapacitated  for  obtaining  any 
variety  of  ideas.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  width  of  cultured 
interest,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  the  heads  of  schools  to  ascertain 
the  mental  predilections  of  their  pupils  individually,  and,  in  each  case 
where  such  a  predilection  is  apparent,  to  bestow  special  attention  on  its 
culture.  If  this  were  more  generally  done,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
gain  to  their  pupils  in  after-life  would  be  enormous.  We  are  living  in 
a  world  teeming  with  interest  on  every  side,  but  to  make  this  interest 
our  own  possession  we  require  a  trained  intelligence.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  first  aims  of  education  to  supply  special 
training  to  special  aptitudes,  whereby  the  mind  may  be  brought  en 
rapport  with  the  things  in  which  it  is  by  nature  fitted  to  take  most 
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interest,  and  so  in  them  to  find  a  never-ending  source  of  mental  re- 
creation. If  this  method  were  more  universally  adopted  in  girls' 
schools,  ladies  as  a  rule  would  be  supplied  with  more  internal  re- 
sources of  mental  activity  and  cease  to  be  so  dependent  for  the 
stimulation  of  such  activity  on  the  mere  excitement  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  external  resources  of  society.  But  as  it  is,  whether  in 
the  concert  room,  the  picture  gallery,  the  library,  or  the  country 
walk,  it  is  of  most  ladies  literally  and  lamentably  true,  that  having 
eyes  they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not,  neither  understand. 
Most  ladies  have  a  natural  taste  for  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
lines  of  intellectual  activity,  and  if  this  taste  were  developed  in  early 
life  it  would  grow  with  the  knowledge  on  which  it  feeds,  till  in 
mature  life  it  would  become  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasurable  re- 
creation. Yet  in  most  cases  such  a  taste  in  early  life  is  not  so  much  as 
discovered.  For  instance,  how  seldom  it  is  that.we  meet,  even  among 
musical  ladies,  with  any  knowledge  of  harmony ! — and  this  simply  be- 
cause they  have  never  ascertained  whether  the  study  of  harmony  might 
not  be  to  them  a  study  of  absorbing  interest.  Or,  again,  how  very  rare 
a  thing  it  is  to  meet  a  lady  who  has  even  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  any  one  of  the  sciences  ;  and  how  vast  is  the  paradise  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  from  which  multitudes  of  intelligent  ladies  are  thus 
excluded !  And  similarly  with  all  the  other  lines  of  intellectual 
pursuit  for  which  a  certain  small  amount  of  rudimentary  initiation  is 
required  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  suited  to  individual 
taste.  So  that,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a 
girl's,  and  also  of  a  boy's,  education  ought  to  be  to  ascertain  and 
specially  to  cultivate  the  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  most  interest 
is  taken.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  by  following  this  advice  there  is 
any  danger  of  imparting  to  young  ladies  that  singularly  objectionable 
and  not  very  easily  definable  character  which  is  most  tersely  and 
intelligently  conveyed  by  the  word  '  blue.'  No  one  can  have  a  more 
intense  dislike  than  I  have  of  the  cerulean  tint ;  but,  wherever  I  have 
seen  it,  I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  it  is  the  previous  character 
which  has  tinted  the  learning — not  the  learning  which  has  tinted  the 
character.  Only  let  a  lady  be  a  lady,  and  nothing  but  envious 
ignorance  can  ever  venture  to  breathe  the  objectionable  word,  while 
cultured  refinement  in  the  opposite  sex  will  always  discover  in  the 
culture  of  a  lady  that  only  which  adds  to  her  refinement. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  feel  it  desirable  to  say  on  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  recreation  ;  and  I  will  conclude  by  adding  a  few 
words  on  what  I  may  call  the  ethics  of  recreation. 

Health  may  be  taken  as  implying  capacity  for  work,  as  well  as  to 
a  large,  though  to  a  less  absolute  degree,  the  capacity  for  happiness  ; 
and,  as  duty  means  our  obligation  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  it 
follows  that  in  no  connection  is  the  voice  of  duty  more  urgent  than  it 
is  in  the  advancement  of  all  that  is  conducive  to  health.  By  maintain- 
ing our  own  health  at  the  highest  point  of  its  natural  efficiency,  we 
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are  doing  all  that  in  us  lies  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  prime  condition 
for  work — that  is,  the  prime  condition  for  benefiting  the  community 
to  whatever  extent  our  powers  may  be  capable.  And,  similarly,  by 
promoting  the  health  of  others,  we  are,  in  proportion  to  our  success, 
securing  to  the  community  a  certain  amount  of  additional  capacity 
for  work  on  the  part  of  its  constituent  members,  as  well  as  increasing 
the  individual  capacity  for  happiness  on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
whom  our  efforts  may  reach.  Therefore  I  take  it  that,  if  we  regard  this 
subject  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  duty 
to  perform  of  a  more  grave  and  important  kind  than  this — thought- 
fully to  study  the  conditions  of  health,  earnestly  to  teach  these  condi- 
tions to  others,  and  strenuously  to  make  their  observance  a  law  to 
ourselves.  Now  of  these  conditions  one  of  the  most  important  is 
suitable  recreation.  For  this  is  the  condition  which  extends  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  observance  of  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  imperative  necessity  to  every  individual  who  desires  to 
possess  a  sound  working  mind  in  a  sound  working  body.  Hence  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  our  most  weighty  duties  in  life  is 
to  ascertain  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  recreation  which  are  most 
suitable  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  and  then  with  all  our  hearts  to 
utilise  the  one,  while  with  all  our  powers  we  encourage  the  other. 
Be  it  remembered  that  by  recreation  I  mean  only  that  which 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  renders  the  exhausted  energies 
most  fitted  to  resume  their  work ;  and  be  it  also  remembered  that 
recreation  is  necessary  not  only  for  maintaining  our  powers  of  work 
so  far  as  these  are  dependent  on  our  vitality,  but  also  for  main- 
taining our  happiness  so  far  as  this  is  dependent  on  our  health. 
Eemembering  these  things,  I  entertain  no  fear  of  contradiction 
when  I  conclude  that,  whether  we  look  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  or  restrict  our  view  to  our  own  individual  selves,  we  have 
no  duty  to  discharge  of  a  more  high  and  serious  kind  than  this — 
rationally  to  understand  and  properly  to  apply  the  principles  of  all 
that  in  the  full  but  only  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  we  call  recrea- 
tion. Again  therefore  I  say  if  we  know  these  things  happy  are  we 
if  we  do  them.  And  if  we  desire  to  do  them — if  as  rational  and  moral 
creatures  we  desire  to  obey  the  most  solemn  injunction  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips,  '  Work  while  it  is  day ' — we  must  remember  that 
the  daylight  of  our  life  may  be  clouded  by  our  folly  or  shortened 
by  our  sin  ;  that  the  work  which  we  may  hope  to  do  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  only  by  hearkening  to  that  Wisdom  who  holdeth  in 
her  right  hand  length  of  days,  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour ;  and 
that  at  last,  when  all  to  us  is  dark  with  the  darkness  of  an  unknown 
night,  such  Wisdom  will  not  have  cried  to  us  in  vain,  if  she  has  taught 
us  how  to  sow  most  plenteously  a  harvest  of  good  things  that  our 
children's  children  are  to  reap. 

GrEORGE   J.   ROMANES. 
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A   DIALOGUE   ON  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 


IT  was  a  morning  of  magical  beauty  towards  the  close  of  February. 
A  breeze  breathed  inland  from  the  sparkling  ripples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  they  were  ;  and  Nice  seemed  to  glance 
and  float  in  the  luminous  haze  that  bathed  it,  like  an  unreal  vision  in 
the  depths  of  an  enchanted  mirror.  Its  gay  and  motley  world,  however, 
was  as  unenchanted  as  possible ;  a  long  line  of  carriages,  for  Monte 
Carlo,  was  extending,  for  its  benefit,  the  entire  length  of  the  railway 
station ;  and  many  were  the  startling  toilettes  to  be  seen  studding  the 
platform,  and  many  the  complexions  of  what  seemed  a  preternatural 
fairness.  Amongst  this  strange  crowd  moved  the  popular  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  still  the  confidante  of  men,  although  past  fifty,  and  still 
caressed  by  every  woman  whose  affection  is  a  comfort,  or  whose 
acquaintance  is  a  distinction.  Her  day's  prospect  was  something  far 
less  vulgar  than  the  gaming  tables — it  was  a  breakfast  with  Lady  Di 
at  the  Villa  Godwin,  close  to  whose  lovely  gardens  is  a  small  station, 
a  mile  or  two  on  this  side  of  Monaco.  A  few  other  guests  from  Nice 
were,  she  knew,  going  also ;  and  she  "was  scanning  the  crowd,  in  hopes 
of  detecting  some  of  the  favoured  ones.  Her  sensitive  taste  was  very 
quickly  startled  by  a  dress  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  golden 
sunflowers ;  and  she  was  indulging  gently  in  the  reflection  so  common 
with  all  of  us,  '  What  people  there  are  in  the  world  ! '  when  the  lady  of 
the  sunflowers  rapidly  came  up  to  her,  and  proved  to  be  no  less  a 
person  than  Mrs.  Crane,  the  beauty.  Last  June,  at  a  fancy  fair  in 
London,  Mrs.  Crane  had  sold  cigars  at  ten  guineas  a  piece,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  thought  that,  though  not  in  her  own  set,  '  she  was  all  very 
well  at  Nice.'  Mrs.  Crane,  too,  who  by  no  means  despised  the  appear- 
ance of  respectability,  or  the  company,  in  public  places,  of  unimpeach- 
able people,  would  by  no  means  let  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  pass ;  and  a 
greeting  took  place  of  the  most  comfortable  cordiality.  What,  how- 
ever, was  the  latter  lady's  surprise,  on  asking  if  her  companion  was 
going  to  Monaco,  to  learn  that,  like  herself,  she  was  bound  for  the  Villa 
Godwin  !  '  So  come  with  me,  my  dear,'  Mrs.  Crane  added.  '  We  have 
monopolised  a  saloon-carriage  ;  and  there  are  our  party  standing  in 
front  of  it,  with  your  cousin,  Phil  Marsham,  taking  charge  of  us.' 
'  Ah,  there  the  boy  is ! '  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  a  smile  of 
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• 
meaning,  and  a  familiar  nod   to  him.     '  And  so,  my  dear,  Phil  is 

another  of  your  friends,  as  well  as  poor  Di ! ' 

6  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Crane  gaily.  '  Mr.  Phil  and  I  are  sworn  friends,  of 
a  good  three  weeks'  standing  :  and  we  have  hardly  a  thought  that  we 
don't  share  by  this  time.  But  as  for  Di,  as  you  call  her,  I  never  set 
eyes  on  her  till  yesterday,  at  Monte  Carlo,  when  Mr.  Phil  and  Lady 
Otho  introduced  us ;  and,  as  we  can  never  let  a  day  pass  without 
a  turn  at  the  tables,  we  have  been  asked  to  take  the  Villa  Godwin  by 
the  way.  We  go  on,  in  the  afternoon  ;  dine  at  Monte  Carlo ;  stay  for 
the  concert ;  then  row  back  in  a  boat  by  moonlight  with  Countess 
Marie,  whose  singing  is  the  divinest  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
and  of  whom  your  cousin  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  ; 
and  then  we  wind  up  our  proceedings  with  the  Nice  Fancy  Ball,  which, 
unless  my  foresight  fails  me,  will  be  of  the  most  curious  descrip- 
tion. But  now,'  Mrs.  Crane  went  on,  '  be  a  good  woman,  and  tell  me 
all  about  Lady  Di ;  she  has  long  been  a  name  to  me,  but  nothing 
more  than  a  name,  and  I  hate  going  to  people's  houses-  without  know- 
ing something  about  them — I  mean  about  their  relations ;  for  else 
one  never  knows  where  one  is,  and  is  sure  to  commit  oneself  in  one 
way  or  another.' 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  '  that  Phil  Marsham 
knows  too  much  about  too  many  ladies.  I  can  answer  for  it,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  knows  something  about  poor  Di,  so  you  had  best  ask 
him.  I  must  go  and  speak  for  a  moment  to  dear  Lady  Otho.' 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  always  close  to  the  right  people.  She  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  not  that  her  heart  was  bad,  but  that  her  in- 
stinctive tact  was  exquisite.  And  now,  her  hand  in  another  moment 
— her  gentle,  truthful,  caressing  hand — was,  almost  before  she  knew 
it,  upon  Lady  Otho's  muff,  and  a  low  coo  of  confidences  had  begun 
instantly. 

Once  in  the  saloon-carriage,  Mrs.  Crane  had  her  way  with  Mar- 
sham.  '  Who  is  she  ? '  and  '  What  is  she  ? '  she  was  saying.  '  You 
must  tell  me  all  about  her.  And  is  she  a  great  friend  of  yours  ?  I 
can  tell  you  this  much,  at  any  rate  ;  she  looks  more  like  Venus  than 
Diana.' 

'  Her  name  is  not  Diana,'  said  Marsham,  '  but  Diotima.' 

'  Dio— what  ? '  said  Mrs.  Crane. 

'  Diotima,'  repeated  Marsham  slowly.  '  She  is  a  strange  person, 
with  a  strange  name.  You  have  of  course  heard  of  her  father,  old 
Lord  Wastwater  ? ' 

'  Heard  of  him !  I  knew  him  too,  for  my  sins.  I  met  him  at 
Sandown  the  day  before  he  died.  He  made  eyes  at  me  for  half  an 
hour  incessantly  ;  he  thanked  heaven  that  though  he  was  past  seventy 
he  was  still  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  a  pretty  woman ;  and  he 
promised  to  send  me  next  week  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  my  special 
honour.' 
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'  Ah ! '  said  Marsham  gently  ;  '  his  career  was  the  saddest  thing  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life.  He  began  in  a  very  different  way  from  the 
way  he  ended  in.  He  was  full  of  ambition  and  high  aims  once  as  a 
student  and  a  poet.  He  translated  Greek  poetry,  and  he  studied 
Greek  philosophy  ;  and  with  his  clear  eager  eyes,  that  I  have  often 
heard  about,  he  impressed  every  one  as  a  youth  of  the  greatest  promise. 
But  at  thirty  his  change  came.  He  put  his  dreams  away  from  him, 
and  exchanged  them  for  what  he  called  realities.  He  came  out  of 
his  seclusion  ;  he  gave  up  his  Plato  in  favour  of  play ;  and  just  as 
his  first  master  had  taught  him  to  despise  his  riches,  so  his  second 
helped  him  to  get  rid  of  half  of  them.  Still  his  early  tastes  in  a  great 
measure  clung  to  him ;  and  though  he  built  the  place  we  are  now 
going  to  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  near  the  gaming-tables,  yet 
his  library  and  his  statues  will  show  you  that  he  was  a  student  and  a 
man  of  taste  to  the  end.  And  there,  for  her  mother  died  early,  he 
taught  this  child  of  his.  He  taught  her,  or  had  her  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  some  smattering  of  theology,  for  the  Godwins  are 
staunch  Papists ;  and  he  completed  her  education  by  dragging  her 
with  him  into  half  of  the  fast  society  in  Europe.  She  is  the  strange 
child  of  a  strange  parent ;  and  much  of  her  fate  and  character  seems 
written  in  the  name  he  gave  her.' 

'  And  who,'  said  Mrs.  Crane,  c  may  Diotima  have  been,  if  you 
please  ? ' 

'  She  was  a  mysterious  woman  of  whom  we  read  in  Plato, — to 
me  the  most  fascinating  of  all  classical  characters.  Who  she  was  is 
wrapt  in  mystery ;  but  I  picture  her  to  myself  as  a  sort  of  George 
Sand  of  antiquity.  It  was  she  who  taught  Socrates  of  the  nature  of 
love,  of  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  professor  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Besides  that,  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  priestess  ;  and 
the  gods  loved  her  so  well,  that,  at  her  prayer,  they  would  stay  a 
pestilence.  Fancy  her,  half  saint  and  half  sinner — the  wise  woman 
at  once  of  prayer  and  pleasure,  whom  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
found  more  wise  than  himself ! ' 

'  As  far  as  I  can  understand,'  said  Mrs.  Crane,  '  you  are  not  giving 
your  friend  a  very  brilliant  character.' 

6  As  far  as1  what  we  mean  by  character  goes,'  said  Marsham,  '  I 
believe  her  to  be  without  reproach ;  and  that,  considering  the  way  she 
has  been  brought  up,  is  wonderful.  I  would  stake  my  life'  on  her 
honour.  But  think  of  the  way  she  has  lived,  and  the  strange  influences 
out  of  which  her  thoughts  and  her  tastes  have  been  woven.  Think 
of  the  set  of  men  and  women,  from  whom  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least  her  tone  must  have  been  taken, — the  extravagant  debtors,  the 
gilded  paupers,  the  reckless  love-makers !  Her  faith  and  her  con- 
science, it  is  true,  have  kept  her  taintless ;  but  in  her  natural  and 
unregenerate  heart,  she  is,  I  think,  half  pagan  and  half  Bohemian  ; 
and  though  she  does  not  hate  good,  yet  naturally  she  does  not  fear  evil.' 
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Mrs.  Crane,  who  was  herself  a  gilded  pauper,  was  for  this  reason, 
and  perhaps  for  certain  others,  not  much  pleased  by  these  remarks. 
'  Of  course,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  tell  who  Lady  Diotima  may  have  been  > 
but  she  has  certainly  lost  her  looks,  even  if  she  ever  had  any.' 

4  Ah ! '  said  Marsham,  '  very  likely  you  think  so.  But  Lady 
Di  is  essentially  a  man's  beauty.  And  even  men  don't  think  her 
a  beauty  at  first.  But  she  has  the  ambushed  charm  that  does  all 
the  more  execution,  because  at  first  you  do  not  perceive  it ;  and  still, 
though  her  cheeks  are  faded,  and  her  eyes  have  a  few  faint  lines  round 
them,  it  is  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  lying  in  wait  for  you 
amongst  autumnal  brushwood.' 

'  Men  like  you,  Mr.  Marsham,'  said  Mrs.  Crane,  with  a  tone  of 
pique  in  her  voice, '  are  very  transparent  creatures.  You  are  devoted 
to  Lady  Di,  or  at  least  you  have  been.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
told  me  as  much,  when  I  was  talking  to  her  just  now  on  the 
platform.' 

*  My  cousin,'  said  Marsham,  laughing,  '  is  a  born  match-maker  ; 
so  you  must  not  pay  a  moment's  attention  to  what  she  says.  No, 
my  praise  of  Lady  Di  is  quite  disinterested.  It  is  true  I  have  known 
her  very  well.  But  then  is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  am  not 
in  love  with  her  ? ' 

Marsham  said  this  with  such  frankly  genuine  carelessness,  that 
Mrs.  Crane's  good  temper  at  once  returned  to  her.  '  Well,  I  admit,' 
she  said  graciously,  '  that  Lady  Di  does  dress  to  perfection.  She  has 
the  prettiest  boots  I  ever  saw — (I  must  ask  her  where  she  gets 
them),  and  the  prettiest  hands  too  ;  only  she  never  takes  her  gloves 
off.  And  whether  she  can  conquer  or  no,  her  dress  could  show  any 
woman  that  she  at  least  wishes  to  do  so.' 

The  party  were  now  alighting  at  the  station  ;  and  as  they  were 
walking  down  a  short  reach  of  road  to  the  villa  gates,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick again  joined  Mrs.  Crane  and  Marsham. 

'  I  think,  Philip,'  she  said  with  a  sort  of  reproval  in  her  voice,  '  I 
heard  you  tell  Mrs.  Crane  that  Lady  Di  was  in  heart  half  a  pagan. 
I  must  set  your  companion  right  there.  Di  is  as  good  a  Christian 
as  any  of  us.  Her  great  charm  to  me  is  that  she  is  a  Catholic  with- 
out bigotry.  She  believes,  I've  no  doubt,  firmly  in  her  own  faith.  In 
fact,  there  is  much  of  it  that  is  so  beautiful  that  a  mind  like  hers 
must  cling  to  it  if  possible.  But  she  knows  that  to  be  good  and 
genuine  is  of  more  importance  than  creeds :  she  does  not  care  two 
straws  for  the  Pope  ;  and  she  likes  a  book  all  the  better  if  it  has  not 
been  written  by  a  Papist.  But,'  she  added,  making  the  others  pause 
and  look  behind  them  a  moment,  '  do  you  see,  high  up  the  hill, 
amongst  the  grey  olives,  just  over  the  zigzag  mule-track,  and  beyond 
the  gleaming  cottages,  where  a  little  chapel  stands,  amongst  its  black 
cypresses  ?  Well,  there  Lady  Di  climbs  daily,  and  says  her  prayers 
in  solitude,  in  a  dim  musty  twilight,  amongst  faint  smells  of 
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incense ;  and  then  meditates  on  the  rusty  crosses  in  the  graveyard, 
and  looks  out  over  the  endless  levels  of  the  sea.  How  can  you,'  she 
said  to  Marsham  in  a  low  tender  tone,  '  speak  as  you  did  of  the  only 
woman  who  has  ever  really  loved  you  ? ' 

Marsham's  only  reply  was  a  soft  genial  laugh,  which  showed  his 
cousin  at  once  that  her  words  had  no  meaning  for  him.  £  Men  are 
very  stupid,'  she  said  to  herself,  softly.  '  Poor  Di !  and  stupid — 
stupid  Philip ! ' 

Meanwhile,  under  the  shadow  of  mimosas,  palms,  and  cypresses, 
a  long  winding  qarriage-drive  had  brought  them  to  the  villa,  and 
there  Lady  Di  received  them  in  a  large  marble  hall.  A  man,  who 
had  been  told  that  her  face  had  a  charm  lurking  in  it,  might  have 
detected  the  charm  at  once ;  and  her  general  aspect,  even  if  he  had 
not  been  told,  might  have  warned  him  unconsciously  to  expect  it. 
Her  long  plain  dress  of  tight-fitting  grey  velvet  not  only  showed  all 
the  curves  of  her  perfect  figure,  but  her  own  knowledge  of  their  per- 
fection also ;  and  there  was  a  sense  about  her  as  she  moved  and  spoke 
— not  indeed  of  coquetry,  she  was  too  serene  and  too  confident  for 
that — but  of  the  subtle  abandon,  perceived  like  a  faint  perfume,  of  a 
woman  accustomed,  if  not  to  love,  at  any  rate  to  have  love  made  to 
her.  Nor  did  at  breakfast  this  impression  wear  off.  Not  a  word  did 
she  utter  about  philosophy  or  Greek  poetry ;  and  her  only  allusion 
to  religion  was  to  say  that  her  Italian  concierge  hoped  to  cure  his 
rheumatism  by  applying  a  painted  woodcut  of  St.  Joseph  to  it.  She 
talked  much  to  Marsham,  with  animation,  but,  as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
observed,  without  a  sign  of  tenderness.  She  spoke  with  gtiety  and 
interest  of  the  gossip  of  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo ;  she  touched  on 
several  doubtful  histories  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  delicacy ; 
and  she  won  golden  opinions  of  Mrs.  Crane,  first  as  to  her  wisdom, 
by  saying  that  marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  then  as  to  her  taste, 
by  describing  how  she  had  once  been  to  a  fancy  ball  as  Rosalind. 
The  entertainment  seemed  altogether  to  be  a  complete  success. 
Conversation  was  quick  and  sparkling  all  round  the  table ;  and  long 
before  a  break-up  was  needful,  regrets  were  to  be  heard  that  there 
need  be  any  break-up  at  all. 

*  He  was  a  wise  man,  Lady  Di,'  exclaimed  Lord  Surbiton,  a  poet, 
a  diplomat,  and  a  dandy  of  the  last  generation,  laying  a  jewelled 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  repressing  a  hollow  cough,  '  he  was  a  wise 
man  who  said  that  the  climax  of  civilisation  was  the  getting  together 
a  certain  number  of  knees  under  one  piece  of  mahogany.' 

'  Or  two  pairs  of  lips,'  said  Marsham,  '  on  a  single  ottoman.' 
'  Or  fifty  pairs  of  hands,'  said  Mrs.  Crane,  '  round  a  single  trente-et- 
quarante  table.' 

'  Any  savage  can  love,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  '  and  any  savage  can 
gamble ;  but  it  is  only  civilised  man  that  can  really  talk.  And, 
therefore,  a  charming  and  accomplished  hostess,  who  alone  can  make 
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conversation    possible,  is,  properly    speaking,    the    high-priestess  of 
civilisation.' 

'  Now,  come,  Lord  Surbiton,'  said  Lady  Di,  '  and  let  us  consider 
that  for  a  moment.  We  have  all  of  us  here  to-day  been,  no  doubt, 
most  charming.  But  has  one  of  us  uttered  a  serious  thought,  or 
said  a  single  thing  worth  remembering  ?  Our  talk  would  seem  very 
pointless,  I'm  afraid,  if  it  were  written  down.' 

<  Precisely,  my  dear  lady,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  <  and  for  this 
reason.  In  fine  conversation  the  mere  words  are  but  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  magic  of  these  depends  on  that  viewless  world  of  asso- 
ciation that  is  born  and  dies  with  each  special  day  and  company. 
They  are  like  a  spell,  an  incantation ;  they  evoke,  they  do  not 
describe  ;  like  other  spells,  they  are  effectual  only  in  a  charmed 
circle ;  and,  like  other  spells,  to  outsiders,  they  are  apt  to  sound  mere 
gibberish.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  fine  dialogue  in  books  can 
never  be  what  is  called  natural ;  for  art  has  to  concentrate  into  one 
mode  of  expression  what  in  real  life  is  conveyed  to  us  by  a  thousand. 
And,  even  then,  how  often  the  result  is  a  failure  !  What  poet's  art,' 
he  went  on,  preparing  a  sigh,  that  made  his  satin  necktie  creak, 
'  what  poet's  art  can  supply  the  want  of  a  woman's  living  eyes,  or 
the  personal  memory  of  one's  own  relations  with  her  ?  ' 

'  Surely,'  said  Lady  Di,  '  if,  as  you  say,  any  savage  cau  make  love, 
any  savage  can  make  eyes  also.  And  you,  Lord  Surbiton,  ought  to  be 
above  such  savagery.' 

'You  mistake  me,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  who  had  meanwhile  been 
fixing  his  own  hollow  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Crane.  ( I  said  that  any  savage 
could  love ;  not  that  every  savage  could  make  love.  The  latter  is  a 
rare  social  accomplishment.  The  former  is  a  universal  private  mis- 
fortune.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lady  Otho  pensively,  with  a  charming  expression  of 
sadness,  fc  I  suppose  love  on  the  whole  does  cause  more  sorrow  than 
happiness.  If  girls  never  fell  in  love,  they  would  never  run  away 
from  their  husbands,  and  then  half  the  misery  one  hears  of  every 
year  would  be  spared  one.' 

'  And  yet,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  '  life  would  be  a  very 
shallow  thing  without  its  sorrows.' 

4  All  sorrow  is  experience,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  i  and  goes  to  make 
us  into  men  and  women  of  the  world.  Passion,'  he  coughed  out 
slowly  amidst  a  general  silence,  '  is  a  great  educator ;  but  its  work 
only  begins  when  it  itself  has  left  us.  I  have  observed,  and  I  think 
with  truth,  in  one  of  my  own  romances,  that  a  woman  of  the  world 
should  always  have  been,  but  should  never  be,  in  love.  She  should 
always  have  had  a  grief,  but  she  should  never  have  a  grievance. 
She  should  always  be  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow,  but  never  its  servant. 
The  happiness  of  society,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  place,  is  based 
on  the  pains  of  private  or  domestic  experience.  But  our  hours,'  he 
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added,  '  of  such  perfect  happiness,  are,  alas  !  as  fleeting  as  they  are 
exquisite ;  and  as  we  are  most  of  us  on  our  way  to  Monte  Carlo, 
your  musical  clock,  Lady  Di,  warns  us  that  we  must  soon  be 
moving.' 

6  I  said  just  now,'  said  Lady  Di,  '  that  we  had  none  of  us  uttered 
anything  worth  remembering.  You,  Lord  Surbiton,  have  at  any  rate 
freed  us  from  that  reproach.' 

6  If  I  have,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  '  I  am  sincerely  sorry.  The  best 
conversation  is  never  worth  remembering.  It  is  a  delicate  rose  that 
will  not  survive  for  an  instant  the  stalk  it  grows  on.  It  is  a  fine 
champagne,  that  sparkles  and  rejoices  us  for  the  moment,  but  whose 
excellence  we  are  never  so  sure  of,  as  when  we  find  it  has  left  no  trace 
of  itself  next  morning.' 

4  And  if  true  conversation,'  said  Marsham,  as  the  company  were 
rising,  '  is  like  good  champagne,  true  love  is  like  bad.  False  and 
true  taste  equally  well  at  the  moment,  and  we  only  detect  the  true 
when  we  find  that  it  has  made  our  heads  ache  afterwards.' 

'Very  well  put,'  said  Lord  Surbiton,  with  a  low  chuckle,  as 
Marsham  was  helping  him  into  a  huge  overcoat,  lined  with  splendid 
sables.  '  You  are  coming  with  us,  Mr.  Marsham,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

6  Are  you  ? '  murmured  Lady  Di,  who  was  standing  close  beside 
him.  '  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  stayed  with  me  for  an  hour  or 
two,  for  I  want  your  help  so  very  much  in  the  library.' 

Marsham  looked  doubtful  and  disappointed ;  but  Lady  Di  was 
invincible  in  such  small  social  manoeuvres  ;  and  in  a  few  words  with 
Lady  Otho  the  whole  thing  had  been  settled. 

'  And  what,'  said  Mrs.  Crane  confidentially,  '  will  Countess  Marie 
think  of  you,  Mr.  Philip,  when  she  promised  to  sing  your  boat-song 
to-night  as  we  came  home  on  the  water  ? ' 

'  Never  fear  about  that,'  said  Marsham.  '  You  are  to  pick  me  up 
here  at  the  landing-stage  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  and  mean- 
while give  my  friend  my  best  remembrances,  and  tell  her  I've  stayed 
behind  here  to  discuss  theology.' 

'  I  thought,'  Mrs.  Crane  whispered,  '  it  was  flirtation  you  stayed 
behind  for,  and  not  theology  ! ' 

'  I  never  knew,'  he  answered,  '  that  the  two  had  much  in  common. 
However,  I  suppose,  on  second  thoughts,  all  false  and  useless  things 
have  a  certain  family  likeness.' 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,'  said  Mrs.  Crane  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  as 
they  were  strolling  slowly  towards  the  station,  '  though  I  have  seen 
many  male  flirts  in  my  day,  I  never  saw  so  busy  a  one  as  Mr.  Philip, 
your  cousin.' 

6  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  with  real 
feeling. 

'  See,  Mr.  Marsham,'  said  Lady  Di,  as  she  brought  him  into  the 
long  quiet  library ;  « I  still  keep  my  old  tastes,  and  I  still  spend  half 
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my  morning  here.  You  know  this  room,  don't  you  ?  It  was  here  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  That  was  six  years  ago  ;  and 
I  remember  to  this  day  how  I  first  saw  you,  as  you  came  from  your 
father's  yacht,  appear  between  those  two  tall  cypresses.  You  were 
surprised,  were  you  not,  to  find  a  student  and  a  would-be  poetess  in 
what,  at  first  sight,  as  you  confessed  afterwards,  you  took  for  a  young 
Parisian  adventuress  ?  However,  I  dress  more  quietly  now.  Is  not 
that  your  opinion  ?  '  She  had  put  on  since  breakfast  a  grey  velvet 
hat  that  matched  her  dress,  and  that  made  her  look  five  years 
younger ;  and  she  leant  back  against  a  bookcase,  conscious  of  an 
attraction  which  she  felt  she  exercised.  c  Ah ! '  she  went  on  in  a 
few  moments,  '  those  were  happy  days.  We  were  brother  and  sister 
for  a  whole  cloudless  fortnight.  You  were  the  very  thing  that  at 
that  time  I  wanted — a  companion  of  my  own  age  and  tastes.  Do 
you  see  that  book  in  white  vellum  ?  That  is  the  very  ^Eschylus  over 
which  you  smiled  to  find  me  poring.  And  now,'  she  said,  as  she 
motioned  him  to  a  chair,  « sit  down  by  my  writing-table,  and  wait 
patiently  whilst  I  read  you  something.' 

'  Grood  heavens  ! '  cried  Marsham,  as  he  watched  her  take  from  a 
drawer- a  locked  manuscript-book,  'how  well  I  recollect  that  dull 
blue  binding  !  You  had  some  scraps  of  mine  inside  it  once,  I  believe 
— bits  of  translation  I  did  from  the  plays  we  read  together.' 

She  held  up  her  delicate  hand  to  enjoin  silence.  '  Listen,'  she 
said  tenderly,  '  this  is  how  the  sea-nymphs  sang  to  the  bound  Prome- 
theus in  his  solitude,  as  they  floated  up  to  him,  not  from  a  yacht  on 
the  blue  sea's  surface,  but  from  their  coral  caves  far  down  under  it. 

'  Sufferer,  fear  not ;  love  hath  sent  us  : 

Yearning  with  compassion,  we. 

We  have  stilled  our  father's  tongue,  fain  to  prevent  us, 
We  have  left  our  clear  homes  in  the  blue  deep  sea. 
We  have  travelled  far 
In  our  winged  car 
For  thee,for  thee! 

'  For  through  our  still,  wave-dripping  grottoes  rang 

A  hideous,  brazen  clang, 

Breaking  our  noon-day  dreamings  in  our  peaceful  sea. 
With  unsandaled  feet, 
Breathless  and  fleet, 
To  our  winged  car  we  sprang, 
For  thee,  for  thee ! l 

'  Do  you  remember  that  ? '  she  said,  with  a  quiet  look  at  Marsham. 
'  Listen  again,  then.  You  must  surely  be  flattered  at  hearing  your 
own  verses.  You  sent  me  this  from  Grenoa.  It  is  out  of  the  Aga- 

1  Prometheus  Vinctui,  127-137. 
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memnon  ;  and  it  is,  strangely  enough,  the  last  passage  we  ever  read 
together : 

'  Woe  to  the  proud  house  !  woe 
To  the  proud  house,  and  the  mighty  men  thereof! 
Desolate  are  the  palaces ;  for  la. 
From  them  the  presence  is  gone  forth  of  love. 
And  he  is  left  astonied  at  his  lot. 

And  silent — our  lone  lord ; 
Dishonoured,  yet  he  speaks  no  swelling  word, 

Stricken,  he  revileth  not. 
Only  it  seems  we  have  a  ghost  to  king, 
Our  king  is  changed  in  such  wise — yea,  so  grown 
More  sad  than  any  living,  fleshly  thing  : 
For  even  like  a  ghost's  to  look  upon 

(So  deeply,  deeply,  he 
SicJceneth  by  reason  of  his  desire  extreme 

For  her  beyond  the  sea-,) 
His  goings,  to  and  fro,  and  gazings  seem. 
Nor  can  his  home  of  marble  any  more 
Please  him,  nor  all  its  wealth  of  wrought  device 
That  found  such  favour  in  his  eyes  of  yore ; 
Nor  precious  toil  of  cunning  statuaries 

Seem  any  longer  fair, 

To  those  strange,  changed,  unhappy,  hungry  eyes, 
Because  of  that  one  great  love-famine  there. 
Also  through  all  the  dismal  ivastes  of  night 

In  feverish  sleep  he  sees 
Many  dream-Helens — phantom  semblances, 

Sad  with  a  vain  delight — 

Yea,  verily,  vain,  vain  ! 
Lo,  the  man  thinketh  she  hath  come  again 
In  truth,  and  feels  the  healing  of  her  face. 
When,  in  a  moment,  lo,  it  hath  taken  flight, 
Far  in  the  dark,  down  slumber's  secret  ways.' 2 

She  read  the  verses  beautifully,  and  as  if  her  voice  loved  to  linger 
on  them.  Marsham  listened  with  a  friendly  tenderness,  half  sad, 
half  genial ;  but  his  companion  was  apparently  looking  for  signs  of 
some  deeper  feeling.  A  look  of  disappointment  flitted  across  her 
face ;  and,  with  a  slight  change  of  manner,  she  took  him  out  into 
the  garden.  '  Let  us  come,1  she  said,  '  to  our  old  seat — our  old  seat 
under  the  citrons  and  the  oranges — 

The  oranges  like  gold,  in  leafy  gloom.' 

Under  the  orange  trees  they  sat  down  together  in  silence.  '  Do 
you  find  me  much  changed,  Mr.  Marsham  ?  '  she  at  last  said  abruptly. 

2  jEschylus,  Agamemnon,  400-415. 
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In  her  face  he  did  find  her  changed ;  and  that  was  all  he  was 
thinking  of.  But  he  could  not  say  this  to  her ;  and  so  he  answered 
'No.' 

*  Perhaps,'  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  '  that  is  because  you  have 
not  cared  to  observe  me  closely.     But  I  have  observed  you  ;  and  you 
are  changed,  at  any  rate.     No,  not  in  your  face,  for  as  far  as  that 
goes  you  look  fresher  than  ever,  and  far  less  thoughtful — or  perhaps  it 
would  sound  better  if  I  said,  thought-worn.     Tell  me,'  she  added 
presently,  '  do  you  ever  write  any  poetry  now  ? ' 

'I  have  written,'  he  said,  '  a  few  jingling  rhymes  for  music  ;  but 
except  that,  nothing  for  five  years.  But  wait,  let  me  beg  you  wait 
for  a  single  moment,  whilst  I  watch  the  delicious  orange-leaves,  as 
they  move  and  murmur  over  me,  against  the  clear  delicious  sky. 
Let  us  have  a  moment's  golden  silence — as  golden  as  those  "  happy 
hanging  orange-orbs." ' 

He  leaned  back  with  his  face  turned  upwards,  and  watched  with 
a  dreamy  intensity  the  sky,  the  fruit,  and  the  foliage.  '  Yes,'  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  again  turning  to  his  companion,  who  had  been 
watching  him  as  he  had  been  watching  the  orange-trees  ;  '  you  are 
right.  I  am  changed.  I  have  forfeited  by  this  time  all  claims  on 
the  friendship  I  once  had  from  you.  You  liked  me  once  because  I  was 
young  and  impetuous,  and  because  I  would  quote  poetry  by  the  hour 
to  you.  Now,  I  have  no  eagerness,  no  enthusiasm  left  in  me  ;  and 
without  that  there  is  no  poetry  possible.' 

'  And  yet,'  she  said,  '  you  looked  happy  enough  this  morning ; 
and  whenever  I  hear  of  you,  I  hear  of  you  as  enjoying  yourself.' 

<  Ah  I '  he  answered,  '  but  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was  miserable.  I 
should  be  a  far  more  interesting  person  if  I  were,  both  to  myself  and 
others.  But  I  have  not  even  energy  enough  to  be  embittered  or 
disappointed.  Life,  I  find,  is  not  the  thing  I  thought  it  was  ;  but  I 
feel  no  anger  at  it,  because  it  has  deceived  me.  I  merely  smile  at 
myself  for  having  been  the  victim  of  the  deceit.  Where  is  my  anger, 
where  is  my  hate  gone  ?  Some  of  my  old  spirit  would  return  if  I 
could  only  recover  these.  Can  you  advise  me,  Lady  Di,  how  to 
recover  my  anger  ?  ' 

*  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  if  you 
asked  how  to  recover  your  love  ?    If  you  had  ever  been  really  in  love, 
you  would  not ' 

'  Have  occasion,  you  would  say,  to  lament  that  my  disappoint- 
ment was  not  bitter  enough  to  me.' 

'  Do  not  laugh,'  she  said  gently,  c  for  I  am  speaking  to  you  with 
all  earnestness.  If  you  had  ever  really  loved,  life  would  never  seem 
a  blank  to  you.  It  might,  indeed,  be  bitter ;  but  even  in  the  bitter- 
ness there  would  be  something  holy ;  and  you  would  never,  never 
sink  to  the  shallow  ennui  that  you  now  say  oppresses  you.' 

'  It  is  not  so,'  said  Marsham,  getting  more  animated  ;  f  for  I 
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know  what  love  is,  and  that  too  has  failed  me.  It  has  failed  me  like 
the  rest  of  life,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  but  the  fragment  of  a 
far  greater  loss.  When  you  knew  me  I  was  full  of  romance.  You 
little  guessed,'  he  added  with  some  feeling,  '  how  full.'  Lady  Di 
flushed  crimson,  and  her  breath  came  quickly.  6  But  you  knew  me,' 
he  went  on,  6  not,  as  we  both  of  us  thought,  in  the  sunrise  of  my 
maturer  manhood ;  but  in  what  really  was  the  sunset  of  my  youth, 
and  of  the  faith  that  my  youth  had  lived  on.' 

Lady  Di  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  look  of  soft  compassion. 
'  My  poor  friend,'  she  said,  '  you  are  very  young  still,  and  all  this 
dejection  means  merely  that  you  have  not  found  the  right  person. 
You  have  lost  your  faith  in  Grod,  have  you  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune, 
doubtless.  But  many  true-hearted  men  and  women  have  suffered 
the  same ;  and  have  loved  each  other  none  the  less,  perhaps  even  the 
better  for  it.  And  your  case,  if  you  please,  can  of  course  be  the 
same  as  theirs.  If  you  will  only  learn  of  me,  I  may,  I  think,  be  able 
to  help  you.  I  have  heard  of  the  life  you  lead,  of  the  idle  selfishness 
and  the  frivolity  of  it ;  of  your  perpetual  restless  search  after  its 
shallowest  pleasures.  I  have  heard  of  the  people  you  associate  with — 
of  the  women  like  Mrs.  Crane,  and  of  the  men  like  Lord  Surbiton. 
I  have  watched  to-day  your  manner  amongst  them  ;  and  the  picture 
I  had  formed  of  you  is,  I  see,  a  true  one.  Yourself,  your  affections, 
and  your  interests  are  as  light  as  a  butterfly's  wings,  but  as  weak 
and  as  inconstant  also.  You  are  moving  through  the  world  without 
one  earnest  thought  to  guide,  or  without  one  earnest  work  to  anchor 
you.  Is  it  in  that  way,  do  you  think,  that  faith  is  to  be  recovered  ? 
If  you  would  ever  believe  in  the  supernatural,  you  must  first  give 
your  affections  some  stake  in  the  natural.  Or,'  she  continued,  looking 
into  his  eyes  inquiringly,  '  if  your  hour  has  not  yet  come,  if  you  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  woman  that  will  wake  up  all  your  sleeping 
manhood,  you  can  at  least  do  what  is  the  other  half  of  your  duty — 
you  can  work  for  all  those  depending  on  you  ;  you  can  help  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness.' 

'  I  am  a  rich  man  now,'  said  Marsham,  '  and,  as  you  say,  I  have 
many  depending  on  me.  But  how  do  you  think  I  behave  towards 
them  ?  To  you  I  seem  only  an  idler,  and  a  pleasure-seeker.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  dull  and  weary  hours  that  I  give  to  business ;  the 
dull  and  weary  weeks  that  I  spend  at  my  own  place  in  the  country ; 
the  petty  wretched  details  with  which  I  occupy  myself,  that  I  may 
do  what  is  called  "  my  duty  "  by  all  to  whom  I  can  be  of  any  help.' 

'  Is  this  indeed  so?'  she  said.  '  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
find  no  pleasure  in  the — in  the  thought  that  you  are  making  others 
happy  ? ' 

'  If  I  did  not  do  what  I  could,'  he  said,  '  I  should  be  certainly 
miserable.  But  to  do  all  I  can,  does  but  save  me  from  that,  and 
preserve  me  on  the  dull  dead  level  of  painlessness.  I  am  not 
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enthusiastic  even  about  my  own  life.  Why  should  I  be  enthusias- 
tic about  the  lives  of  others?' 

'You  are  right,'  she  said,  'you  are  right.  If  you  can  see  nothing 
in  this  life  worth  winning  for  yourself,  and  nothing  in  this  life  that 
it  would  make  you  miserable  to  miss,  your  labours  for  others  will  be 
but  the  dull  round  of  a  treadmill.  Our  own  inner  lives  and  loves 
must  be  the  light  of  our  world  for  each  of  us  ;  and  if  the  light,  my 
friend,  that  is  in  us  be  darkness,  oh  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  But 
I  do  not  yet  despair  of  you.  Some  day  or  other,  you  will  learn 
to  love,  and  then  the  whole  aspect  of  things  will  change  for  you. 
The  old  sense  of  life's  worth  and  solemnity  will  come  back  again  ;  you 
will  again  be  eager,  again  an  enthusiast,  and  again,  perhaps,  a  poet.' 

6 1  have  told  you,'  said  Marsham,  'that  I  have  known  love  already, 
but  it  had  for  me  none  of  that  magic  power  that  you  give  it  credit 
for.' 

£  Tell  me,'  said  Lady  Di,  tremulously,  '  when  was  that  ?  Was  it 
before  you  knew  me,  or  was  it  afterwards  ?  You  said  you  were  more 
full  of  romance  when  I  knew  you  first,  than  perhaps  I  suspected.' 

6 1  was  indeed,'  said  Marsham,  '  for  the  very  time  I  was  here,  I 
knew  the  very  feeling  that  you  say  would  save  me,  but  which  in 
reality  has  done  so  very  little.  I  was  in  love — in  love  as  deeply,  as 
madly,  as  ever  you  could  recommend  me  to  be.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  expression.  '  But  why,'  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  '  did  you  tell  me  nothing  of  this  ?  Did  I  not 
deserve  your  confidence  ?  Were  you  afraid  to  be  quite  open  with 
me  ?  Oh  my  friend,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me.' 

'  Surely,'  said  Marsham, '  I  told  you  all  I  could.  All  the  subjects 
that  had  any  common  interest  for  us,  I  discussed  freely  with  you,  as 
brother  would  with  sister.  But  brothers  are  shy  of  telling  sisters 
their  love-affairs  ;  and  so  I  was  shy  with  you.' 

For  some  moments  she  was  mute.  Suddenly  the  fashion  of  her 
countenance  changed,  as  his  meaning  dawned  on  her.  '  And  so,'  she 
ftegan,  '  you  were  in  love  with  some  other  woman — with  the  lady,  I 
mean,'  (she  corrected  herself  angrily)  '  who  had  the  honour  to  lose 
your  affections  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  to  you  the  full  gift  of 
her  confidence  !  Indeed,  Mr.  Marsham,  if  your  affections  are  of  that 
kind,  I  do  not  wonder  they  have  failed  to  reveal  the  earnestness  and 
value  of  life  to  you.  And  so  you  flatter  yourself  you  were  in  love, 
at  that  time — really  in  love,  do  you  ?  My  poor  friend,  you  make 
me  smile  to  see  how  you  deceive  yourself.  I  should  have  thought 
that  a  school-boy  would  have  known  life  better.  That  poor  phase  of 
feeling  you  were  then  passing  through,  I  had  known  and  done  with 
three  years  before.  Time  was  when  I  left  my  heart  behind  me  at 
every  country-house  I  stayed  at :  but  it  was  sure  to  come  after  me 
in  a  day  or  two,  like  a  sponge-bag  or  a  washing-bill ;  and  foolish 
girl  though  I  was,  I  never  really  thought  that  trifling  to  be  love. 
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Myself,  I  have  never  loved.  But  I  know  that  I  know  what  the 
passion  is,  because  I  am  so  sure  I  have  never  felt  it :  and  so  sure  also 
that  you  have  not.  Why,  at  the  very  time  you  speak  of,  were  not 
you  loitering  here  with  me,  finding  pleasure  in  my  society,  and 
hanging  over  every  word  I  uttered  ? ' 

<  And  why  should  I  not  ? '  said  Marsham.  '  You  were  a  woman 
of  taste  and  intellect.  You  had  thought,  and  read  and  discriminated, 
and  I  could  discuss  things  freely  with  you  that  I  could  with  no  one 
else.  What,  according  to  your  view  of  the  matter,  are  the  contents 
of  a  true  lover's  vows  ?  When  he  says  to  a  woman  "  I  love  you," 
does  that  mean  also,  "  You  understand  all  my  thoughts  "  ?  or  does 
it  else  mean  "  I  will  never  harbour  or  utter  a  thought  that  you  are 
incapable  of  understanding  "  ?  Why,  it  takes  two  or  three  people  to 
understand  even  the  meanest  personality.  And  because  one  woman 
had  my  genial  sympathy,  can  this  show  you  that  another  had  not 
my  love  ? ' 

4  Heavens  ! '  she  said,  impetuously,  '  do  you  know  so  little  as  to 
think  that  were  a  man  in  love  really  he  could  endure  to  be  absent, 
without  necessity,  a  day  from  the  woman  he  was  in  love  with  ?  No  : 
he  is  never  happy  when  away  from  her.  All  amusements,  unless 
she  shares  them,  are  vapid  ;  and  to  give  to  another  one  of  the  inner 
houghts  of  his  heart  would,  he  feels,  be  sacrilege.  They  are  all  sacred  to 
her ;  they  are  all  precious  for  her  sake.  They  are  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  his  soul  which  he  plucks  lovingly,  one  by  one,  for  her  and  for  her 
only,  and  which  he  labours  to  keep  sweet  and  taintless,  that  she  may 
lay  them  in  her  own  bosom.' 

4  If  that  is  love,'  said  Marsham,  '  I  have  not  only  never  known  it, 
but  I  hope  I  never  may  know  it.  The  woman  I  loved  could  not  read 
Greek  plays  :  you  could.  And  will  you  say  I  was  not  in  love,  because 
I  was  not  prepared  to  renounce  for  ever  all  sympathy  in  so  refined 
and  so  harmless  a  taste  as  the  Athenian  drama  ?  ' 

'  This  is  not  a  matter,'  she  exclaimed,  '  for  reason  and  logic.  The 
kingdom  of  love  does  not  come  with  observation.  Your  heart,  not 
your  head,  must  reveal  it  to  you.  But  if  you  have  no  heart,  as  you 
are  doing  your  best  to  convince  me,  then  God  help  you  !  Why,  love 
in  the  inner  world  is  what  the  sun  is  in  the  outer ;  and  if  your  inner 
world  is  a  sunless  one,  I  could  no  more  show  you  that  life  was  a 
precious  thing,  than  I  could  show  you  that  the  sea  was  blue  at  mid- 
night.' 

'  Keason/  said  Marsham, '  cannot  kindle  love ;  but  reason  assuredly 
can  quench  it.' 

'  Nonsense  !  '  she  cried  contemptuously. 


What  man  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?  ' 


You  cannot  by  reason,'  he  said,  '  cure  love  as  a  caprice  ;  but  the 
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love,  which  is  a  caprice  only,  is  not  the  love  you  speak  of.  And  love 
as  an  absorbing  and  life-long  devotion,  which  takes  into  itself  a  man's 
whole  ambitions  and  emotions — love  like  this,  reason  assuredly  can 
quench — for  those  at  least  who  have  no  faith  to  sustain  them.  Such 
love,  you  say,  is  the  sun  of  the  inner  world.  You  are  mistaken.  It 
is  not  the  sun,  it  is  the  moon.  The  moon  is  human  affection,  but 
the  sun  is  divine  faith.  You,  who  are  a  Catholic,  forget  all  this ;  for 
you  know  nothing  of  the  loss  from  which  others  are  suffering.  But 
to  offer  love  to  those  who  have  lost  religion,  is  to  tell  the  poor  to 
eat  jam- tarts,  when  they  cry  to  you  that  they  have  got  no  bread.' 

'  I  forget  nothing,'  she  said  angrily.  « I  am  a  Catholic,  it  is  true, 
and  I  trust  I  value  my  religion  properly.  But  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question.  You  are  beginning  the  matter  at 
the  wrong  end.  If  you  want  to  be  a  religious  man,  you  must  first  be 
a  man  ;  and  you  are  not  a  man  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  love.  How 
will  you  love  God  whom  you  have  not  seen,  if  you  do  not  love  your 
brother  whom  you  have  seen  ?  ' 

'  That  does  but  mean,'  he  replied,  « that  if  the  tree  is  healthy  it 
will  bear  fruit ;  not  that  we  can  have  fruit  without  having  a  tree  to 
bear  it.  You  are  confounding  two  things.  Love  is  either  a  sacrament 
or  a  self-indulgence.  If  it  be  the  former,  the  very  essence  of  it  is  that 
it  points  to  something  beyond  itself;  and  its  power,  in  that  case, 
must  die  if  our  belief  in  that  something  ceases.  If  it  be  the  latter, 
it  is  a  feeling  only ' 

4  A  feeling  only  ! '  she  exclaimed :  c  yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  feeling  only, 
but  a  feeling  so  rapturous  and  so  sacred  that  it  needs  nothing  beyond 
itself,  except  our  thanks  to  the  God  who  gave  it — God  the  giver,  who 
at  such  times  willingly  stands  aside,  that  his  children  may  enjoy 
together  this  precious  and  most  perfect  gift.' 

4  Surely,'  said  Marsham,  '  this  is  a  strange  view  for  you,  a  Catholic. 
You  profess  a  faith  which  teaches  you  that  ther  one  thing  really  worth 
our  living  for  is  the  love,  not  of  woman,  but  of  God ;  and  though 
human  love  is  indeed  recognised,  and  blest  by  it,  yet  for  those  who 
would  be  perfect,  it  points  out  a  more  excellent  way.' 

'  We  cannot  all  be  saints,'  she  said  ;  '  it  was  not  meant  we 
should  be.  But  it  is  the  same  intense  and  fervent  nature  that  is 
common  both  to  the  lover  and  the  saint :  nor  was  there  ever  a  great 
saint,  who,  had  he  but  just  fallen  short  of  sanctity,  would  not  have 
been  a  great  lover  instead.' 

6 1  think  St.  Paul,'  said  Marsham,  '  would  smile  if  you  told  him 
that ;  so,  too,  would  St.  Augustine ;  and  they,  both  of  them,  I  believe, 
are  high  authorities  with  you.' 

'  They  are,'  she  said  ;  '  but  they  lived  in  different  times  from  ours, 
and  we  never  can  judge  them  by  our  own  standards.  Catholic 
though  I  am,  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any  free-thinker  that  an  increas- 
ing purpose  runs  through  the  ages,  and  that  with  the  process  of  the 
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suns,  the  thoughts  of  men  widen.  Love  as  we  know  it — as  it  has 
pleased  God  we  should  know  it — was  not  known  in  the  days  either  of 
St.  Paul  or  of  St.  Augustine.  It  has  been  a  growing  revelation  made 
to  the  modern  world ;  and  to  me,  who  believe  in  Grod,  it  seems  a 
strange  instance  of  his  providence,  that  just  at  these  present  days, 
when  men  are  denying  the  supernatural,  He  should  have  made  it  up 
to  them  by  disclosing  to  them  how  divine  is  the  natural.' 

'  You  might  as  well  say,'  he  replied,  '  that  He  made  up  to  them 
by  the  moon  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the  sun.' 

'Not  the  extinction,'  she  said,  'but  the  withdrawal  merely. 
Surely  the  moon  shines  for  us,  whether  we  believe  the  sun  exists  or  no.' 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  but  the  inner  universe  is  not  like  the  outer. 
Over  the  outer  we  have  no  power,  but  over  the  inner  universe  we 
have.  This  last  is  for  each  one  of  us,  in  part,  our  own  creation ;  and 
just  as  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  brooded  over  the  chaos  of  matter, 
and  fashioned  out  of  it  this  fair  order,  so  is  it  in  each  one  of  us  the 
spirit  of  faith  in  God,  that  broods  over  the  chaos  of  the  affections 
and  fashions  out  of  them  the  feelings  which  you  call  so  holy.  When 
a  man  loves  a  woman  as  you  think  he  ought  to  love  her,  does  he  love 
her  body  only,  or  her  soul  also  ?  Does  he  not  look  on  her  as  a  being 
who,  though  she  is  bound  to  him,  yet  is  bound  also  to  something 
above  himself  ?  Does  he  not  feel  that  the  woman's  soul,  as  Goethe 
says,  leads  him  upwards  and  onwards  ? ' 

'  He  does,'  she  interrupted  ;  '  and  can  you  understand  all  this  so 
well,  and  yet  not  see  what  a  pearl  of  price  is  in  this  life  offered 
you?' 

4  But  what  will  happen,'  he  said,  '  suppose  we  believe  there  is  no 
Soul,  that  there  is  no  Above,  and  that  there  is  no  Beyond  ?  This  it  is 
that  the  modern  world  is  believing.  And  the  sensation  in  this  case, 
that  we  are  moving  upwards,  is  of  no  more  meaning  or  value 
than  the  feeling  in  a  dream,  that  we  are  falling  miles  downwards, 
when  in  reality  we  are  all  the  while  in  uneasy  rest  upon  our  pillows. 
Again,  I  tell  you, you  are  confusing  two  things:  you  are  confusing  love 
the  sacrament  with  love  the  self-indulgence.  The  latter  will  last 
its  day  without  any  religious  faith,  it  is  true  ;  just  as  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Eucharist  have  taste  and  being  for  believers  and  un- 
believers equally ;  but  it  depends  on  your  belief,  and  not  on  your 
natural  senses,  whether  you  think  it  worth  while  to  make  your  heart 
clean  to  receive  them.' 

'  Say  no  more,'  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  her  voice  at  one 
moment  almost  breaking  with  some  ambiguous  feeling ;  '  you  are 
talking  about  what  you  know  nothing  of,  and  you  are  trying  to  hide 
your  want  of  all  natural  affection  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  for  an 
affection  above  the  natural.  You  have  never  known  love.  You  are  too 
mean  and  shallow-hearted  to  be  capable  of  it.' 

4  Just  now,'  he  replied,  c  I  believe  that  I  belied  myself,  or  rather, 
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I  did  not  care  entirely  to  confess  myself.  Lady  Di,  I  have  known 
the  feeling  you  speak  of  in  all  its  glad  and  in  all  its  sad  intensity. 
For  days  I  have  gone  almost  fasting,  and  for  nights  almost  sleepless, 
for  the  love  of  one  woman.  Her  being  seemed  to  have  entered  into 
mine — her  thoughts  into  my  thoughts.  She  was  a  viewless  presence 
for  me  in  the  flowers,  in  the  windy  mountains,  and  in  the  moon- 
light as  it  lay  floating  on  the  midnight  ripples.  When  the  very 
veins  in  my  temples  throbbed,  and  I  felt  their  pulses,  it  seemed  to 
be  her  blood  that  was  beating  in  them.' 

'  And  yet,'  exclaimed  Lady  Di  bitterly,  '  all  the  time  you  felt 
this  for  another  woman,  you  could  loiter  here  with  me — to  all 
appearance  quite  absorbed  in  my  company,  and  hanging  almost  like 
a  lover  on  every  word  I  uttered.  It  is  lucky,  Mr.  Marsham,  that  my 
affections  were  never  set  upon  you.  Grod  save  me  from  the  insult  of 
devotion  such  as  yours,  which  is  distracted  from  its  professed  object 
by  even  attractions  so  poor  as  mine,  and  which  is  equally  false  and 
contemptible  in  either  case.' 

6  Surely,  Lady  Di,'  said  Marsham,  looking  into  her  eyes  softly, 
*  you  should  not  be  hard  on  me  for  the  collapse  of  any  affection,  when 
it  was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  your  own  charms,  and  by  your 
own  large  sympathies.  It  was  you  who  helped  to  shatter  my  poor 
ideal  by  showing  how  much  there  was  in  womanhood  that  my  ideal 
did  not  comprehend ;  and  as  I  gradually  grew  to  see  this  more 
clearly,  I  seemed  like  a  man  waking  from  a  fevered  dream.  I 
seemed  to  be  finding  myself  and  my  sane  judgment  again,  which  I 
had  so  long  lost.' 

He  stopped.  She  took  her  eyes  from  his  ;  her  head  drooped,  and 
she  remained  for  a  long  while  thoughtful.  It  is  strange  by  what 
simple  magic  the  world  of  a  woman's  heart  is  not  seldom  governed — 
how  a  word  will  turn  the  whole  sea  of  her  thoughts  from  sweet  to 
bitter,  and  from  bitter  again  to  sweet !  When  Lady  Di  spoke  once  more, 
her  manner  was  wholly  changed.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  Marsham's 
arm,  and  said  sweetly  and  regretfully,  fc  Forgive  me  ;  I  have  been  very 
hard  on  you.  Your  hour  is  not  yet  come,  my  friend  ;  and  that  is 
all.  But  it  will  come  soon,  I  feel  a  strange  assurance  ;  and  it  may 
come  too,  perhaps,  when  you  are  least  expecting  it.' 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  with  a  slight  shudder.  '  It  is  turning 
chilly,'  she  said.  '  Suppose  we  go  indoors.  At  sunset  it  is  so  much 
colder  than  at  night.' 

Indoors  Marsham  was  half  annoyed  and  half  relieved  to  discover 
that  an  old  maiden  lady,  in  spectacles,  once  Lady  Di's  governess,  and 
now  her  companion,  had  meanwhile  made  her  appearance  from  the 
upper  regions,  and  was  to  give  dulness  and  propriety  to  what  else  would 
have  been  a  tete-a-tete  dinner.  She  at  any  rate  prevented  a  renewal 
of  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  discussions  that  had  occupied  the 
afternoon ;  and  for  this  both  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them 
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were  not  ungrateful.  Lady  Di's  indignation  and  anger  seemed  quite 
laid  at  rest ;  and  she  conversed  with  a  brightness  and  an  eagerness 
which,  when  she  appealed  to  Marsham,  seemed  to  carry  a  subtle 
caress  with  it.  After  dinner  the  moon  had  risen,  The  night  was 
mild  and  splendid.  '  I  will  come  out  with  you,'  said  Lady  Di,  '  and 
we  will  watch  for  your  friends  from  Monaco.  Before  long  we  may 
expect  their  boat  at  the  landing-stage.' 

They  stood  together,  leaning  on  a  pale  balustrade,  with  the 
glittering  sea  below,  and  the  fronds  of  a  tall  palm  feathering  dark 
above  them.  Lady  Di,  as  Marsham  felt  sure  she  would,  returned 
almost  instantly  to  the  old  topic. 

'  My  brother,'  she  said,  c  if  I  may  still  call  you  by  the  old  name, 
my  old  interest  in  you  has  never  waned ;  and  it  was  because  that 
interest  was  so  genuine  that  I  just  now  spoke  so  harshly.  Do  not  be 
angry  with  me  because  I  was  shocked  at  the  state  you  had  sunk  to. 
I  was  shocked  only  at  it,  because  it  was  so  unworthy  of  yourself — you 
who  are  by  nature  so  faithful  and  so  generous,  and  (though  you  yourself 
may  not  know  it)  so  passionately  and  so  nobly  affectionate.'  Un- 
perceived  by  his  companion,  Marsham  smiled  slightly.  She  went  on 
in  hurried  earnest  accents.  '  Some  day,  it  may  be  soon,  the  power 
of  loving  that  seems  so  lost  to  you  will  return,  I  know  it  will :  and 
then  the  life  that  you  now  despise  will  become  transfigured  to  you. 
Scales  will  fall  from  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  it  in  all  its  solemn 
value.  You  will  but  "  cross  a  step  or  two  of  dubious  twilight ; "  then  a 
new  glory  will  break  on  you,  "  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land  ;  "  and 
you  will  stand  amazed  and  in  reverent  rapture  at  the  changed  land- 
scape— at 

The  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 

Bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.  You  say  you  have  lost  faith.  My 
friend,  I  can  sympathise  with  you  there :  I  too  at  times  have  well- 
nigh  lost  mine.  But  as  my  hope  in  another  life  grew  fainter,  my  belief 
in  this  one  grew  only  the  more  passionate.  I  am  now  speaking  to 
you  not  as  a  Catholic.  Forget  that  I  am  one.  My  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  truth  that  I  am  trying  to  teach  you.  I  am  speaking 
to  you  but  as  a  woman  simply,  with  a  woman's  natural  affections,  and 
a  woman's  natural  insight.  I  am  showing  you  how  you  can  know 
what  life  is ;  and  how  you  only  despise  it  now  from  rejecting  the 
one  thing  in  it  that  is  of  value.' 

'  And  can  all  love  in  this  way  ?  '  said  Marsham. 

'  All,'  said  Lady  Di.  '  Grod  be  thanked,  even  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures.' 

4  But  do  you  think,'  said  Marsham,  '  that  they  would  so  love  even 
if  they  could  ?  My  sister,  if  I  may  give  you  the  counterpart  of  the 
kind  name  you  give  me,  I  am  one — and  I  say  this  in  all  seriousness — 
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who  would  not  so  love  even  if  he  could.  And  it  is  you — your  own 
charming  self — who  have  taught  me  to  feel  this,  and  have  neutralised 
your  own  gospel.  The  fascination  that  your  company  had  for  me 
those  years  ago  was  its  calm  and  its  coolness — the  utter  absence  from 
it  of  that  very  feeling,  which  you  would  have  me  again  suffer  from. 
Love  to  me  was  a  hot  atmosphere ;  it  made  my  life  like  a  fevered 
dream ;  it  distorted  everything  out  of  its  true  proportions.  It  lured 
me  to  think  a  woman  perfect  who  my  judgment  told  me  was  not 
perfect.  It  was  a  physical,  an  intellectual,  and  an  emotional  tether 
to  me.' 

'  Mr.  Marsham  ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible. 
She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  felt  the  few  lines  which 
she  knew  were  written  on  it,  deepened  by  a  sudden  pain.  She  moved 
a  pace  or  two  away,  and  murmured  to  herself  in  a  broken  whisper, 

'  He  loves  not  hollow  cheek  and  faded  eye  ! 
Yet,  oh,  my  friend,  and  would  you  have  me  die  ? ' 

Marsham  could  hear  nothing  of  this ;  but  he  was  utterly  taken 
aback  by  the  intensity  of  her  feeling,  though  the  exact  nature  of  it 
never  crossed  his  mind. 

'  I  could  never  have  dreamt,'  he  said,  '  that  you  took  life  thus 
seriously.  To  me  you  always  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a  light 
delicate  cynicism,  half  contemptuous  and  half  regretful.  You  seemed 
to  look  at  things  with  a  mixture  of  irony  and  tenderness  which  to 
me  was  peculiarly  piquant  and  attractive,  but  which  I  could^never 
have  believed  compatible  with  such  earnestness  as  you  show  now.  How 
could  I  think  that  a  woman  who  would  countenance  Mrs.  Crane,  who 
could  lightly  discuss  a  scandal  either  with  or  about  Lord  Surbiton, 
who  could  move  amongst  the  most  doubtful  topics  with  the  delicate 
ease  that  only  comes  of  familiarity — how  could  I  think  that  such  a 
woman  was  in  reality  the  solemn  believer  in  the  most  severe  and 
intense  form  of  all  human  affection  ?  ' 

'  Are  you  so  poor  an  observer  of  human  nature  as  that  ? '  she 
answered.  '  I  am  not  of  the  world,  but  I  still  am  in  it ;  and  I  know 
it  too  well  to  be  surprised  at  its  ways.  But  I  estimate  its  men  and 
women  at  their  true  worth  ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  tears  at  the  thought  that  you  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of  them.' 

'  And  so  you  think  that  from  them,'  said  Marsham,  6  the  true 
value  of  life  is  hidden  ?  ' 

'  Hidden  ! '  she  echoed,  with  her  head  averted.  '  They  do  not  even 
dream  of  its  existence !  Lord  Surbiton  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  he 
once,  doubtless,  had  the  eye  to  see.  But  he  consecrated  what  might 
have  been  his  affections  to  his  own  dissolute  self-indulgence,  and  what 
still  is  his  genius,  to  his  own  contemptible  vanity.  Did  you  hear  him 
mouthing  out  at  breakfast  that '  every  savage  can  love ; '  as  if,  when  a 
man  did  truly  love,  he  were  not  at  once,  in  the  deepest  sense,  civilised, 
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no  matter  how  lowly  his  lot,  or  how  seemingly  poor  his  educa- 
tion.' 

4  And  yet,'  said  Marsham,  '  there  are  savages,  and  there  are  men 
and  women  of  the  world  also.  And  now,  my  friend,  let  me  ask  you 
one  thing.  When  you  tell  me  that  man's  life  is  solemn  and  is 
precious,  what  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  words  ?  Is  there  any 
more  meaning  in  them  than  in  saying,  as  a  general  statement,  that 
men  are  worth  a  million  of  money  ?  Some  men  are  millionnaires,  it  is 
true  ;  but  most  men  are  not.  In  the  same  way  some  men  may  find 
in  life  the  solemn  value  you  speak  of,  but  many  men  do  not,  as  you 
yourself  declare  to  me.  What,  then,  of  those  who  do  not?  I  am 
speaking  to  you,  remember,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  woman  with 
no  religious  faith  at  all.  How  will  you  make  me  believe  in  the 
spiritual  riches  of  life  in  any  more  comforting  and  universal  way  than 
you  can  make  me  believe  in  its  material  riches  ?  Lord  Surbiton  and 
Mrs.  Crane  are  both  of  them  human  lives.  If  human  lives  can  be  so 
valueless,  how  can  you  say  as  a  fact  that  human  life  is  of  value  ?  ' 

4  It  'might  be '  she  began. 

'Yes,'  he  answered;  'every  French  private  might  be  a  field- 
marshal.  Take  any  soldier  as  he  marches  into  battle,  and  you  can 
truly  say  that  each  one  may  be  saved.  But  what,  for  a  creedless 
woman,  does  may  be  or  might  be  mean  ?  A  man  cannot  live  his 
own  life  in  two  ways.  He  is  what  he  is  ;  and  he  is  nothing  but  what 
he  is.  And  if  life  is  only  holy  and  solemn  because  a  man,  as  a  fact, 
attains  the  fruition  in  it  of  perfect  happiness,  and  happiness  of  a 
certain  sort,  what  worthless  dogs  must  the  vast  majority  of  our  kind 
be  !  Lady  Di,  consider  this  too.  Suppose  that  every  human  being 
had  it  in  him  or  her  to  love  as  you  say  they  should  love,  what  will 
you  say  of  the  cases  where  the  love  is  not  returned  ? ' 

'  I  say,'  she  replied,  6  that  despite  the  intense,  the  lifelong  anguish 
that  rejection  brings,  it  is  better  to  have  longed  for  that  highest 
happiness,  even  though  it  may  for  ever  be  denied  one.' 

4  If  the  value  of  life,'  said  Marsham,  '  is  gained  by  a  fruitless 
longing  for  what  makes  it  valuable,  is  not  a  beggar  rich  only  because 
he  longs  for  riches  ?  Is  not  a  starving  street-boy  filled  only  because 
he  stares  into  a  cook-shop  window  ? ' 

'  Stop,'  she  cried.  '  Mr.  Marsham,  I  beseech  you  stop !  The  world 
is  full  of  mysteries.  Why  turn  the  probe  round  in  the  painful  wound? 
Do  not  think  of  what  others  cannot  do,  but  of  what  you  can  do.  You 
are  not  excused  from  choosing  the  right,  because  it  is  not  open  to  all, 
as  it  is  to  you,  to  choose  it.  You  are  not  your  own,'  she  went  on. 
'  Should  another  ask  your  heart  of  you,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
her  to  give  it,  not  to  keep  the  treasure  of  it  laid  up  in  a  napkin. 
You  know  not  the  crime  that  you  might  commit  by  doing  so.  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  loved  a  man  long,  but  she  has  met  with  no 
return  from  him.  My  poor  friend — I  know  her  and  her  sorrows  well ; 
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and  I  know  that  love  unrequited,  or  withdrawn  if  naif  given,  makes 
a  woman  spiteful  and  embittered.  All  the  milk  and  honey  of 
her  nature  turn  to  gall ;  and,  besides  hating  the  man  she  ought  to 
love,  she  ends  by  despising  herself,  whom  she  ought  to  reverence. 
But  you,'  she  said,  something  of  the  old  bitterness  for  a  moment 
coming  back  to  her, '  you  will  make  no  sacrifice  for  another.  Your 
love  is  given  utterly  to  this  idle  aimless  life — this  life,  not  of  love,  but 
of  love-making,  not  even  of  pleasure,  but  of  pleasure-seeking.  See — 
there  is  the  boat  coming  for  you.  You  must  go  now.  Gro — go.  The 
night  is  getting  chilly.  You  cannot  stay  longer,  and  I  am  too  tired 
to  again  face  the  party.  Alas,  my  friend !  I  can  wish  you  nothing 
worse  than  that  you  may  continue  a  life  like  this.  But  go.  I  shall 
see  you  soon  again — shall  I  [not  ?  And  think  over  meanwhile  what  I 
have  said  to  you.5 

4 1  fear  you  will  not  see  me  again  for  some  time,'  he  said.  '  You 
say  I  give  up  nothing  I  delight  in.  I  do  delight,  I  confess  it,  in 
this  idle  life  here ;  and  yet  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  give  this  life 
up.  My  place  is  already  taken  by  the  mid-day  train  to-morrow,  and 
the  morning  after  I  shall  be  in  the  fogs  and  frosts  of  England. 
Business,  and  business  not  of  my  own,  but  of  others — of  others  whom 
I  still  try  to  help,  but  for  whom  I  feel  no  affection — calls  me  away ; 
and  I  choose  to  obey  the  call.  Do  not  fear  for  my  sake.  I  am  not 
unhappy,  though  I  am  not  happy,  and  I  try  to  do  my  duties,  though 
I  make  no  solemn  face  whilst  I  am  doing  them.  In  England,  in 
June,  perhaps  we  may  meet  again ;  and  if  meanwhile  happiness 
should  come  to  me  in  the  form  of  love,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better 
for  me,  for  we  all  welcome  happiness  ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  the  unhoped-for  treasure.  But  if  it  does  not,  I 
shall  remember  with  gratitude  your  interest  in  me  all  the  same  ;  and 
will  only  ask  you  not  to  waste  your  compassion  on  one  who  knows 
how  to  give  a  frolic  welcome  both  to  thunder  and  to  sunshine,  and 
whose  worst  crime  it  is,  that  he  cools,  with  light  amusements,  brows 
that  might  otherwise  be  often  aching.' 

He  said  good-bye  to  her,  but  she  hardly  answered  him.  In 
another  instant  he  was  gone,  and  the  voices  of  his  friends  soon 
mounted  up  to  her  as  he  was  entering  the  boat.  Lady  Di  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue,  leaning  on  the  balustrade.  '  Going  I '  she 
moaned  to  herself.  '  Far  off — gone — to-morrow  ! ' 

She  was  remaining  lost  in  thought,  when  she  was  startled  by  a 
few  chords  struck  suddenly  on  a  guitar,  the  sound  of  which  floated  up 
to  her,  clear  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  '  There  was  some  woman,' 
she  exclaimed — '  I  remember  they  said  so  now — that  was  going  to 
sing  one  of  his  songs  as  they  rowed  home  !  and  has  he  the  heart  to 
ask  it  of  her?  Can  he  see  nothing?  Can  he  understand  nothing?' 

She  did  not  move.  She  stood  there  as  if  petrified,  with  her 
lips  half  parted. 
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Saxea  ut  effigies  bacchantis  constitit  Evoe. 

She  was  fearful  and  yet  expectant  of  the  woman's  voice — the  voice  of 
the  Countess  Marie — of  which  she  had  often  heard,  but  with  which 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  having  such  associations.  Soon  it  came  ; 
and  there  came  mixed  with  it  a  splash  of  oars,  and  a  tinkling  of  the 
faint  guitar-strings.  The  voice  seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
moonlight,  and  so  light  and  liquid,  so  aerial  and  so  plaintive,  were 
the  sound  and  melody,  that  they  might  have  come  from  some  soulless 
mermaid  or  Siren ;  and  seemed  expressive  half  of  exultant  buoyancy, 
half  of  extreme  sadness. 

6  Hollow  and  vast  starred  skies  are  o'er  us, 

Bare  to  their  blue  profoundest  height. 
Waves  and  moonlight  melt  before  us, 
Into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  night. 

'  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman ; 
See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  I 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends'?     Young  oarsman, 
Never  row  us  again  to  shore. 

'  See  how  shadow  and  silver  mingle 

Here  on  the  wonderful  wide  bare  sea  ; 

And  shall  we  sigh  for  the  blinking  ingle — 

Sigh  for  the  old  known  chamber — we  f 

6  Are  we  fain  of  the  old  smiles  tender  ? 

The  happy  passion,  the  pure  repose  ?. 
True,  we  sigh  ;  but  would  we  surrender 
Sighs  like  ours  for  smiles  like  those  ? 

6  Row,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder, 
Into  the  crypt  by  the  night  we  float ; 
Fair  faint  moon-flames  ivash  and  wander, 
Wash  and  wander,  about  our  boat  I 

6  Not  a  fetter  is  here  to  bind  us, 

Love  and  memory  loose  their  spell ; 
Friends  of  the  home  we  have  left  behind  us, 
Prisoners  of  content,  farewell  ! 

'  Roiu,  young  oarsman,  far  out  yonder, 

Over  the  moonlight's  breathing  breast ; 
Rest  not.     Give  us  no  pause  to  ponder  : 
All  things  we  can  endure,  but  rest! 
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6  Row,  young  oarsman,  row,  young  oarsman  ! 
See  how  the  diamonds  drip  from  the  oar  ; 
What  of  the  shore  and  friends  ?     Young  oarsman, 
Never  row  us  again  to  shore  ! ' 

Lady  Diotima  could  not  distinguish  the  words;  but  she  stood 
listening  for  the  last  faint  sounds  till  long  after  they  had  become 
inaudible.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  towards  the 
villa.  Tears  fell  slowly  from  her  eyes.  She  started  to  find  herself 
shaken  with  a  convulsive  sob.  '  Life  indeed,'  she  cried  bitterly,  *  has 
a  perfect  happiness  for  all  of  us,  if  we  only  long  for  it,  no  matter 
whether  or  no  we  win  it ! '  Then  once  more  she  turned  towards  the 
sea,  and  to  the  silver  track  on  which  she  knew  the  boat  was  floating, 
and  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  in  the  still  flower-scented  night  air,  as 
she  looked : — 

( And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  prompt  you — 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray.' 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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CLERICAL   EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


I. 

TIME  was  when  the  victims  of  contemporaneous  iniquity  knew  of  no 
other  resource  but  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  In  our 
days,  tjianks  to  progress,  those  who  have  to  complain  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  can  lodge  an  appeal  immediately  after,  or  sometimes  even 
before,  the  sentence  which  condemns  them.  Nothing  is  easier  :  all 
that  is  required  is  to  cross  the  frontier  and  to  throw  one's  self, 
whether  wounded  or  not,  into  the  arms  of  the  foreigner.  The 
foreigner,  that  posterite  vivante,  is  generally  disposed  to  annul  the 
decrees  of  his  neighbour.  He  will  do  so  all  the  more  readily  that  he 
is  better  managed  and  his  national  pride  more  skilfully  flattered.  Tell 
him  that  he  is  free  and  you  are  enslaved,  that  his  laws  are  perfect  and 
your  own  hateful,  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  god  and  M.  Jules  Ferry 
a  demon,  and  you  will  at  once  get  a  hearing  and  your  cause  will  be 
already  half  won.  Although  this  process  savours  somewhat  of  Platonic 
emigration,  I  do  not  undertake  to  blame  it  altogether.  It  would 
certainly  be  more  patriotic  to  laver  noire  linge  sale  en  famille,  but 
these  international  complaints  and  pacific  appeals  to  foreign  judgment 
possess  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  affirming  two  great  points  :  the  unity 
of  right  and  the  solidarity  of  nations.  It  has  pleased  the  French 
Clericals  to  summon  M.  Jules  Ferry  before  the  tribunal  of  English 
opinion :  be  it  so.  They  have  put  forward,  and  in  the  very  pages  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  clever,  eloquent,  and  ardent  advocate  :  it 
was  their  right.  But  it  is  mere  justice  that  a  friend  of  the  assailed 
Minister,  and  a  firm  partisan  of  his  Bill,  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
his  turn.  I  am  a  free-trader,  and  in  the  exportation  of  our  arguments, 
whether  good  or  bad,  I  demand  that  both  sides  be  admitted  free, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  point  out  that  the  Ferry  Bill  is  no 
longer  the  property  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  neither  of  that  '  reactionary 
Government '  which  M.  1'Abbe  Martin  holds  up  to  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  all  English  Liberals.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  its 
sitting  of  the  9th  of  July  last,  took  possession  of  the  measure  in  voting  it 
by  362  against  159 — that  is  to  say  by  an  enormous  majority.  Now,  the 
Chamber,  which  is  neither  young  nor  old,  but  precisely  in  the  prime  of 
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life,  most  undoubtedly  represents  the  country  which  elected  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  election  of  the  14th  of  October,  1877,  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  Marshal  de  MacMahon  and  the  pressure  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous Ministry.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  de  Fourtou,  their  colleagues, 
their  prefects,  their  agents,  and  their  paid  publicists  had  left  no  stone 
unturned,  during  five  months,  to  deceive,  intimidate,  and  frighten 
universal  suffrage.  They  had  taken  a  base  advantage  of  force  and 
even  of  justice,  sometimes  distorting  the  law,  sometimes  trampling 
it  under  their  feet,  and  had  strained  all  the  powers  of  government  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  the  363.  The  clergy,  secular  or  regular,  of 
all  ranks,  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  electoral  struggle.  It 
was  they,  the  clergy,  who  had  provoked,  counselled,  and  directed  the 
foolish  adventure  of  the  16th  of  May  ;  in  fact,  this  was  so  well  known 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  poor  old  Marshal  and  his  Ministers,  the 
peasants  the  most  remote  from  Paris  used  to  say :  '  It's  the  govern- 
ment of  the  priests'  (C'est  le  gouvemement  des  cures).  The 
electors,  therefore,  went  to  the  poll  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
situation  ;  they  knew  what  they  were  doing  ;  the  millions  of  men  who 
elected,  in  spite  of  M.  de  MacMahon  and  his  advisers,  the  present 
majority  of  the  French  parliament  did  not  only  record  their  vote  for 
the  Eepublic  against  the  Empire  or  the  Monarchy,  but  also  for  the 
Liberal  element  against  the  Clerical  one. 

The  deputies  who  emerged  from  that  hard  and  perilous  struggle 
know  that  their  mandate  expires  in  two  years ;  they  diligently  watch 
their  electors  ;  they  render  them  accounts,  ask  their  advice,  and  keep 
up  daily  communications  with  them.  Eest  assured  that  it  was  not 
to  please  a  Minister  or  a  Government  that  they  voted  the  Ferry  Bill. 
They  voted  it  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  their  constituents  ;  and  to 
vote  it  they  were  362.  Eemark  the  figures,  and  acknowledge  with  me 
that  there  exists  in  this  country  a  fixed,  solid,  and  almost  immutable 
majority  against  Clericalism  and  the  Monarchy. 

If  M.  Jules  Ferry  be  a  despot,  as  you  have  been  told,  then  he  is 
so  in  company  with  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet,  with  two-thirds 
of  the  Chamber,  and  with  two-thirds  of  the  country.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  but  France,  that  must  be 
denounced  by  Liberal  Europe. 

But — pardon  the  question — do  you  happen  to  know  thoroughly 
this  vexatious  and  tyrannical  law  which  is  held  up  to  your  contempt, 
without  one  article,  one  paragraph,  one  word  being  quoted  from  it  ? 
When  you  saw  M.  1'Abbe  Martin,  pleading  against  M.  Jules  Ferry  in 
an  article  of  twenty-two  pages,  devote  eighteen  of  them  to  the  ques- 
tion of  primary  schools,  you  must  have  naturally  thought  that 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  modest  Sisters  of  the 
village  schools  were  to  be  the  first  victims  of  this  new  Diocletian. 
Be  not  uneasy,  generous  souls  !  the  Ferry  Bill.  .  .  .  But  perhaps 
you  had  better  read  it  for  yourselves.  With  the  exception  of  one 
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single  article,  Article  VII.,  to  which  I  honestly  call  your  attention,  it 
treats  only  of  higher  education.  You  have  been  made  to  tremble  for 
the  future  of  the  country  schoolmasters,  whereas  the  question  really 
concerns  our  Oxfords  and  Cambridges !  Here  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Bill. 

ART.  I. — The  examinations  and  practical  competitions  which  determine  the 
conferring  of  degrees  can  only  be  gone  through  before  the  establishments  of  higher 
education  belonging  to  the  State. 

ART.  II. — The  pupils  of  public  and  private  establishments  for  higher  education 
are  all  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  study,  especially  as  regards  the  conditions  of 
age,  degree,  matriculation,  practical  labours,  attendance  in  the  hospitals  and  labora- 
tories, the  compulsory  delays  between  each  examination,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid 
to  the  public  treasury. 

ART.  III. — The  pupils  of  private  establishments  for  higher  education  matricu- 
late in  the  State  faculties  at  dates  fixed  by  the  rules. 

Matriculation  is  gratis  for  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  the  State  and  for  free 
pupils. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  will,  after  bearing  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  decide  on  the  tariff  of  the  new  examination  fees. 

ART.  IV. — Private  establishments  for  higher  education  cannot  assume  the  title 
of  Faculty  or  University. 

The  certificates  they  can  judge  fit  to  grant  to  their  pupils  cannot  bear  the  desig- 
nation of  Bachelor's  degree,  Licentiate's  degree,  or  Doctor's  degree. 

ART.  V. — The  titles  or  degrees  of  Fellow,  Doctor,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  &c.,  can  only  be  granted  to  persons  who  have  obtained  them  after  competi- 
tion or  regular  examination  before  the  faculties  of  the  State. 

ART.  VI. — The  opening  of  courses  of  lectures  is  subject,  without  any  other  re- 
striction, to  the  rules  prescribed  by  Article  3  of  the  law  of  the  1 2th  of  July, 
.  1875. 

ART.  VII. — No  person  belonging  to  an  unauthorized  religious  community  is 
allowed  to  govern  a  public  or  private  educational  establishment  of  whatsoever 
order,  or  to  give  instruction  therein. 

ART.  VIII. — No  private  establishment  for  education,  no  association  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  can  be  recognized  as  being  of  public  utility,  except  in 
virtue  of  a  law. 

ART.  IX. — Every  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  4,  5,  and  7  of  the 
present  law  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  to  1,000  francs,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
infringement  by  a  fine  of  1,000  to  3,000  francs. 

As  regards  Article  7,  the  infringement  will  entail  the  shutting  up  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

ART.  X. — Are  abrogated  the  provisions  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  and  rules 
contrary  to  the  present  law,  and  especially  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  Article  2 
and  Articles  11,  13,  14,  15,  and  22  of  the  law  of  the  12th  of  July,  1875. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  impartial  reader  that  if  the 
libres  penseurs,  who  are  accused  of  seeking  to  exterminate  religion, 
had  no  other  weapon  than  this  Bill,  religion  would  nofr  be  exter- 
minated so  soon  as  is  pretended.  Setting  aside  Article  VII.,  which 
we  shall  fully  discuss  further  on,  what  remains  ?  A  very  broad,  very 
complete,  and  very  liberal  organization  of  higher  education  in  private 
establishments.  It  is  a  new  edition,  slightly  modified,  of  the  1875 
law,  which  is  so  highly  thought  of  by  all  clericals.  Higher  education 
VOL.  VI.— No.  31."  H  H 
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is  free ;  we  have  all  of  us  the  right  to  compete  with  the  State  faculties. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  rich  Ultramontanes  have  already  spent  twenty 
millions  of  francs  for  that  object,  their  money  is  safe,  for  their  schools 
will  never  be  shut  up.  If  they  have  really  resolved  to  spend  one 
hundred  millions  more  in  the  same  undertaking,  nobody  will  oppose 
them.  The  only  modification  made  in  the  law  of  1875  is  contained 
in  Article  I.,  which  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  of  conferring 
degrees.  The  clerical  majority  of  1875  had  delegated  that  power  to 
a  mixed  jury  recruited  among  the  professors  of  the  private  and  public 
schools ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  could  not,  without 
forfeiting  all  its  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  country,  abandon  or 
share  the  right  to  confer  diplomas  which  procure  access  to  public 
offices.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor,  &c., 
are  titles  which  the  State  alone  must  dispose  of,  after  having  sub- 
mitted the  candidates  to  the  judgment  of  a  special  jury  instituted  by 
it.  The  candidates  are  at  liberty  to  study  where  they  please,  in  public 
schools  or  in  private  institutions,  but  the  authority  that  gives  them 
a  diploma  intends  to  be,  and  must  be,  a  judge  of  their  capacity.  It 
is  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  usurpation  and  counterfeiting  of 
degrees,  and  of  securing  a  fair  and  honest  competition  in  the  domain 
of  knowledge  and  talent. 

So  legitimate  is  this  claim  of  the  State  that  M.  1'Abbe  Martin 
has  not  even  tried  to  dispute  it  in  his  vehement  pleading  against  the 
Ferry  Bill.  He  finds  it  more  opportune,  and  easier  too,  to  defend  the 
congregationist  teachers  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  new  law  does  not 
affect  or  even  refer  to  in  any  way.  To  praise  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  the  superiority  of  their  teaching  as  compared  with 
lay  education,  the  smallness  of  the  expense  they  entail  upon  the  State 
and  the  municipalities,  and  the  incontestable  devotion  that  some  of 
them  showed  during  the  siege  of  Paris — all  this  forms  abundant 
material  for  an  oratorical  display  which  I  do  not  desire  to  depreciate. 
This  lieu  commun,  which  M.  le  Comte  de  Mun  exposed  in  his 
turn,  on  the  10th  of  July  at  the  Winter  Circus  in  Paris,  derives  a  kind 
of  authority  from  some  statistics  well  got  up.  These  religious 
teachers,  whom  it  is  wrong  to  stigmatize  with  the  name  of  Igno- 
rantins,  are  certainly  not  deficient  in  merit,  for  they  render  great 
services  and  excel  in  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  them.  Paris  is 
the  theatre  of  their  greatest  efforts  and  most  striking  successes ;  it  is 
in  the  capital  that  they  concentrate  their  best  masters  and  produce 
their  best  pupils.  A  very  legitimate  ambition  spurs  them  on  to 
contend  for  all  the  prizes  which  the  Administration  offers  for  com- 
petition, and  the  statistics  do  not  err  in  registering  their  victories. 
It  is  sfiid  that  their  schools  are  not  so  good  in  the  provinces,  and  that, 
even  in  Paris,  they  cram  the  head  pupils  of  each  form  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  others — a  process  which  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  the 
lay  establishments ;  but  these  are  accusations  resting  on  no  proof,  and 
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I  have  no  desire  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  them.  As  they  have 
no  family  to  keep,  their  teaching  must  naturally  cost  less  than  that 
of  the  lay  teachers ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  which  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated. When  I  read  in  the  figures  of  M.  1'Abbe  Martin  that  at 
Puylaurens  the  cost  of  each  pupil  is  ten  francs  at  the  Brothers'  school 
and  one  hundred  francs  at  the  lay  school,  I  wonder  if  it  be  possible 
that  a  commune  of  6,000  souls  can  afford  to  pay  so  high  for  the  luxury 
of  a  lay  schoolmaster.  And  this  prodigality  appears  to  me  still  more 
improbable  at  Saint  Amour,  a  small  place,  with  only  2, 343  inhabitants, 
which  will  soon  be  made  bankrupt  if  it  spends  1 35  francs  23  centimes 
for  every  youngster  at  the  primary  school.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
M.  1'Abbe  Martin  was  correctly  informed  when  he  was  told  that,  in 
certain  villages,  three  Sisters  lived  on  a  total  income  of  500  francs — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  45  centimes  (4  Jc£.)  per  head  and  per  day. 
As  the  French  proverb  has  it:  'Who  proves  too  much  proves  nothing.' 
After  having  rendered  full  justice  to  the  congregationist  teachers, 
I  have  the  right  to  defend  our  lay  schoolmasters  a  little,  and  all  the 
more  so  that  these  honest  people  do  not  know  under  what  colours 
they  are  painted  to  the  English  public,  and  that  they  have  no  review 
or  paper  in  England  in  which  to  justify  themselves.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  they  are  Academicians,  or  that  they  are  ascetics  who  live 
on  roots  and  grasshoppers,  but  they  are  modest  and  patient  function- 
aries, very  badly  paid,  and  good  fathers  of  families.  You  could  find 
among  them,  without  seeking  long,  men  of  transcendent  merit :  for 
instance,  we  have  among  the  high  officers  of  the  University  an 
Inspector-General,  who  from  a  humble  rural  teacher  has  become,  in  a 
few  years,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Doctor,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Faculty  of  Strasbourg.  But  let  us  only  consider  the  bulk  of  them. 
They  are  good  and  sound,  and,  whatever  may  say  the  Clericals  who 
excommunicate  them,  they  are,  above  all,  independent  and  courageous. 
Owing  to  a  contradiction  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  the 
same  adversaries  accuse  them  of  servility  and  revolt ;  they  are  repre- 
sented at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  article  as  political  instru- 
ments at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  as  '  the  agents  of  an 
impious  and  licentious  socialism.'  Poor  village  savants  \  humble 
professors  in  sabots  \  But  what  pains  me  most  is  to  think  that 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  a  plebeian  like  them,  gave  to  their  enemies 
sticks  to  beat  them  with.  They  are  still  branded  with  one  or  two 
unjust  and  unfortunate  sentences  uttered  by  that  great  citizen. 
M.  Thiers  was  not  infallible.  Surprised  in  1 848  by  a  revolution  which 
he  had  involuntarily  provoked,  and  violently  moved  by  the  criminal 
insurrections  of  the  1 5th  of  May  and  the  24th  of  June,  he  somewhat 
lost  his  senses,  like  the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie.  His  strong 
common  sense  was  so  undermined  that  he  gave  himself  up  as  it  were 
to  a  few  dangerous  friends.  The  Dupanloups  and  the  Falloux  evoked 
before  his  eyes  that  phantom  of  the  social  peril,  which  five-and-twenty 
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years  later,  in  1873,  they  were  to  use  against  him.  And  they 
handled  him  so  well  that  the  eloquent  defender  of  the  rights  of  civil 
society,  the  conqueror  in  that  great  debate  of  1845  which  ended  by 
a  resolution  against  the  unauthorized  religious  communities,  the  old 
chief  of  the  Liberal  party,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  clerical 
reaction.  He  not  only  wanted  to  give  the  monopoly  of  primary 
instruction  to  religious  communities,  but  he  would  also  have  willingly 
closed  three-fourths  of  the  schools.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'  education  is  the  beginning  of  competency,  and  that  competency  is 
not  the  lot  of  everybody.'  It  was  during  this  temporary  wandering 
astray  of  his  genius  that  M.  Thiers  excommunicated  our  40,000  lay 
teachers  as  so  many  anti-priests  (anti-cures).  Now  the  highest 
ambition  of  this  vast  oppressed  body  was,  and  still  is,  not  to  black  the 
boots  of  the  village  priest ! 

The  Republic  of  1879  has  begun  to  enfranchise  them;  it  has 
made  it  its  duty  to  secure  their  welfare,  and  do  not  imagine  that  in 
exchange  it  does  ask  them  to  sacrifice  their  dignity.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  honest  statesmen  who  govern  us  to-day  tend  to  keep  the  priest 
to  his  church  and  the  schoolmaster  to  his  school ;  unfortunately,  it 
is  easier  to  prohibit  the  schoolmaster  from  indulging  in  Republican 
propagandism  than  to  bridle  the  monarchical  zeal  of  the  priest. 

It  has  been  affirmed  in  these  very  pages,  and  in  the  face  of 
England,  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  desires  to  drive  out  the  congregationists 
from  the  schoolroom  and  to  make  education  a  lay  monopoly.  And, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  prove  such  an  assertion,  the  writer  has  thought 
it  fit  to  bring  forward  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  the  deputy 
Bourzat,  author  of  the  '  famous '  amendment  which  was  proposed  and 
rejected  in  1850,  a  partisan,  as  he  says,  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  The 
author  of  that  demonstration  forgot  one  thing — namely,  that  in  1850 
M.  Jules  Ferry  was  still  at  school,  and  that  a  law  student  has  not 
got  any  partisans  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  simple  and  prudent  to  ask  the 
Minister  himself  whether  he  dreamt  of  suppressing  congregationist 
education.  M.  Jules  Ferry  would  not  have  failed  to  reply  :  '  It  is  the 
dream  of  some  of  my  friends,  but  I,  as  a  member  of  Government, 
have  serious  reasons  for  not  rejecting  the  services  of  the  authorized 
congregations.' 

In  the  absence  of  the  famous  Bourzat,  whose  very  name  has  been 
forgotten  and  buried,  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  and  some  other  deputies 
of  the  Extreme  Left  have  put  the  question  with  almost  brutal  frank- 
ness. Here  is  the  text  of  their  amendment : — 

Noone  is  allowed  to  direct  a  public  or  private  establishment  for  education  of 
whatsoever  order,  or  to  give  instruction  therein,  if  he  belongs  to  the  secular  clergy 
or  to  a  religious  community,  or  if  he  has  not  ceased  to  belong  to  either  for  at  least 
two  years.  The  present  provision  is  not  applicable  to  directors  and  professors  of 
faculties  of  theology,  and  seminaries  established  or  recognized  by  anterior  laws. 
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The  honourable  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  is  not  an  insignificant 
member.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Eepublic,  and  one  of  the  most 
venerated  of  our  Parliamentarians  ;  he  possesses  both  eloquence  and 
logic.  The  reasons  he  brought  forward  in  support  of  his  radical 
amendment  were  not  devoid  of  value,  but  neither  M.  Jules  Ferry 
nor  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  would  take  them  into  account ; 
there  is  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Parliament  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  pursue  a  policy  of  moderation.  In  consequence,  M.  Jules 
Ferry  declared  that  the  authorized  religious  communities  give  instruc- 
tion to  1,650,000  children,  of  whom  1,180,000  are  little  girls,  and 
that  he  does  not  think  it  possible  to  replace  them  in  that  public 
service.  He  denied  eloquently  any  idea  of  declaring  war  against  the 
secular  or  regular  clergy ;  he  asserted  positively  that  the  priesthood 
should  not  be  allowed  to  govern  France,  but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
Grovernment  is  equally  resolved  to  leave  the  Church  mistress  at  home. 
Finally,  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the  rights  of  civil  society  are 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  Concordat,  that  the  Grovernment  is 
thoroughly  armed,  that  it  would  use  its  weapons  to  prevent  any 
encroachment  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Extreme  Left,  instead  of 
strengthening  the  Kepublic,  would  only  weaken  it  were  their  amend- 
ment adopted. 

This  excellent  speech  could  not  fail,  in  a  really  wise  assembly,  to 
substantiate  the  policy  of  consideration,  which  is  also  the  policy  of 
practical  results,  and  the  amendment  of  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  was 
rejected  by  381  to  78  votes.  Never  was  a  more  striking  denial  given 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic  and  to  all  who  calumniate  designedly 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament.  - 

The  hawkers  of  ready-made  sentences  never  fail  to  protest  against 
university  monopoly — that  is  to  say,  instruction  of  all  degrees  by  the 
State. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  this  monopoly  ?  Every  citi- 
zen, whether  lay  or  clerical,  has  the  right  to  teach  in  a  primary, 
secondary,  or  higher  school,  under  three  conditions :  first,  that  he  has 
not  been  condemned  for  a  degrading  offence ;  secondly,  that  he  has 
proved  his  capacity  and  is  not  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  3,000  indi- 
viduals whom  the  new  law,  by  Article  VII.,  simply  excludes  from  the 
schoolroom,  whereas  it  would  have  been  easy,  wise,  and  legal  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  country.  Of  these  I  will  speak  further  on;  I 
must  keep  the  best  for  the  last. 

That  'execrable'  Eepublic  which  certain  Frenchmen  hold  up,  in 
such  an  un- French  way,  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  foreigner, 
not  only  allows  bishops,  priests,  and  religious  orders  to  establish  as 
many  schools  as  they  like,  but  it  opens  to  them  its  own  schools,  and 
without  verifying  their  qualifications,  without  testing  their  compe- 
tency, on  the  simple  guarantee  of  their  dress,  it  hands  over  to  them, 
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good-naturedly  but  blindly,  1,650,000  children  of  both  sexes.   Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  more  complaisant  monopoly  ? 

This  excessive  good-nature  opens  the  way  to  many  abuses,  and 
local  authorities  here  and  there  have  protested  for  some  time  past. 
These  authorities,  who  according  to  M.  1'Abbe  Martin  'are  alone  in- 
terested in  the  good  condition  of  the  school,'  show  a  preference,  often 
justified,  for  lay  education.  There  are,  it  appears,  ignorant  con- 
gregationists ;  there  are  some  who  are  cruel,  and  who,  to  punish 
the  children,  give  them  a  foretaste  of  hell-fire.  Some  again  have 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  imprudent  zeal  against  the 
Republic ;  others  have  been  guilty  of  offences  so  monstrous  that 
parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a  lay  school  and  pay  twice 
the  price  for  getting  a  father  of  a  family  for  master.  The  tribunals 
are  at  times  obliged  to  punish  members  of  the  authorized  religious 
communities  ;  the  prefectoral  administration  has  also  been  bound 
to  suppress  acts  of  formal  rebellion ;  yet  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have 
decided  with  common  accord  that  there  is  more  good  than  harm  in 
the  congregationist  teaching,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it. 
Ainsi  soit-il. 


II. 

I  now  come  to  Article  VII.,  the  only  important  and  disputed  one,  the 
discussion  of  which  has  taken  up  fourteen  long  sittings  of  the  Cham- 
ber. And  yet  it  is  not  a  new  provision,  for,  as  M.  Jules  Ferry  reminded 
us  in  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  June,  '  it  is  an  article  of  law  which 
was  voted  almost  unanimously,  in  1844,  by  the  House  of  Peers  under 
Louis-Philippe.' 

But,  you  may  say,  if  this  law  has  not  been  repealed  it  does  still 
exist ;  why  then  submit  it  to  a  fresh  sanction  of  Parliament  ? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  do  not  require  Article  VII.  to  close  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Marists,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  unauthorized  communities  ; 
they  have  even  the  right  of  dissolving  such  communities  without 
further  ado. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  edicts  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  against  the  Jesuits :  we  will  leave  the  old  regime 
undisturbed  in  the  quiet  repose  of  the  grave. 

In  1790  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  a  law  that  succeeding 
Governments  have  left  unrepealed :  the  text  of  it  runs  as  follows : — 

ART.  I. — The  constitutional  law  of  the  kingdom  henceforth  recognizes  no  solemn 
monastic  vow  on  the  part  of  either  sex. 

Therefore,  religious  orders  and  communities  in  which  such  vows  shall  be  taken 
are  by  the  present  and  shall  remain  suppressed  in  France;  and  no  further  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  will  be  allowed  to  be  established. 
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On  the  18th  of  August,  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  decreed 
that 

all  secular  bodies  or  communities  of  men  or  women,  whether  religious  or  lay 
.  .  .  under  whatsoever  denominations  they  may  he  existing  in  France  .  .  . 
shall  cease  to  exist,  or  be  suppressed,  on  and  after  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree. 

Finally,  the  decree  of  Messidor,  year  XII.,  after  having  dissolved  a 
society  of  Jesuits  in  disguise,  was  careful  to  add : 

All  other  forms  of  unauthorized  congregations  or  communities  instituted  under 
pretence  of  religion  are  also  abolished. 

AKT.  II. — Ecclesiastics  making  up  the  said  congregations  or  communities  are 
forthwith  to  return  to  their  respective  dioceses,  there  to  live  in  conformity  with 
the  law  and  under  the  common  jurisdiction. 

AKT.  III. — All  laws  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  religious  orders  the  members 
of  which  bind  themselves  by  eternal  vows  are  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
their  letter  and  spirit. 

ART.  IV. — No  congregation  or  community  of  men  or  women  is  to  be  esta- 
blished in  future  under  a  religious  pretext,  unless  formal  authority  to  do  so  be 
granted  by  Imperial  decree,  after  due  examination  of  the  statutes  and  regulations 
under  which  the  said  congregation  or  community  proposes  to  live. 

Neither  the  First  Empire,  the  Eestoration,  Louis-Philippe,  nor 
Napoleon  the  Third;  neither  the  second  nor  third  Eepublic,  has 
repealed  this  wise  legislation.  Whenever  an  occasion  for  its  public 
discussion  has  arisen,  both  Government  and  Chambers  with  one 
accord  have  firmly  upheld  it. 

France  does  not  admit  or  will  ever  admit  of  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  which,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  really  constitute  small 
powers  within  the  State.  She  authorizes  and  encourages  such  commu- 
nities as  submit  to  the  law,  do  not  seek  to  conceal  either  their  statutes 
or  sources  of  income,  and  have  a  French  citizen  at  their  head.  We 
reckon  in  our  midst  22,216  male  members  of  recognized  religious  bodies, 
and  1 1 3,7  50  female  members ;  and  the  population  of  convents  at  present 
subject  to  the  common  law  is  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  regular 
conventual  establishments  at  the  close  of  the  old  regime.  Convents, 
as  well  as  bishoprics  and  church  demesnes,  enjoy  the  right  of  inherit- 
ing bequests  and  donations  under  the  very  mild  supervision  of  the  State, 
which  thus,  under  the  Republic,  enables  them  to  derive  by  such  means 
some  ten  millions  per  annum.  But  a  society  of  individuals  having 
taken  a  vow  of  obedience  and  belonging  body  and  soul  to  a  foreign 
chief  forms  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  law  of  our  country. 

These  communities  nevertheless  exist.  Expelled  from  the  national 
territory,  they  have  managed  to  return  clandestinely,  in  spite  of  the  law ; 
there  they  flourish  in  the  face  of  the  executive  and  the  magistracy  : 
13,750  unrecognized  monks  and  5,899  nuns  go  freely  about  their  busi- 
ness in  our  very  midst.  Not  that  the  State  refuses  them  the  necessary 
authority — they  themselves  will  have  none  of  it.  They  have  spon- 
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taneously  outlawed  themselves ;  and,  finding  they  get  along  very  com- 
fortably under  the  circumstances,  would  prefer  leaving  the  country  to 
placing  themselves  within  the  law.  As  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  a 
society  without  vexatiously  interfering  with  the  members  thereof,  and 
as  that  France  of  1789,  in  spite  of  calumny,  is  a  very  tolerant  country 
indeed,  the  rights  of  the  State  have  ever  been  made  subservient  to 
individual  liberty,  and  the  least  authorized  communities  have  become 
the  wealthiest,  the  most  independent  and  audacious  of  all. 

The  religious  order  which  has  benefited  in  the  highest  degree  from 
French  toleration  is  the  Society  of  Jesus.  We  were  blessed  with  200 
Jesuits  in  1845  :  we  have  now  1,509.  These  men,  who,  individually, 
have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  collectively  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of 
acquiring  a  single  inch  of  land,  are  owners  of  seventy-four  houses  ;  they 
possess  mansions  and  estates.  Not  only  have  their  powerful  Company 
taken  up  their  stand  above  civil  authority,  but  they  also  challenge  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  defer  only  to  a  General,  a  foreigner,  living  at 
Florence.  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  established  the  fact  by  irrefragable 
arguments.  In  1865,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Mgr.  Darboy,  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  Jesuit  establishment  situate 
within  his  diocese.  The  Koman  Curia  sent  him  a  harsh  and  haughty 
monition  in  which  it  affirmed  its  '  particular  and  privative  jurisdiction 
over  these  regular  members  of  the  clergy ; '  accusing  him  of  having 
'  perpetrated  a  true  act  of  spoliation  against  the  Apostolic  See.'  Con- 
sequently, the  Jesuits  evidently  only  recognise  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Pope  ;  they  are  even  outside  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  And  all 
unauthorized  communities  stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing. 

The  absolute  independence  of  some  few  thousand  monks  might  be 
tolerated  were  they  to  devote  themselves  to  a  purely  contemplative 
life,  or  confine  themselves  to  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  writing  in  the 
papers,  and  publishing  works  of  doubtful  casuistry  or  distorted 
history.  But  directly  they  lay  hands  on  education — when  they  turn 
their  convents  into  schools  and  entice  thousands  of  children  of  the 
middle  classes  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  their  young  minds  and 
inculcating  their  particular  ideas — it  behoves  the  State,  not  merely  as 
a  right,  but  as  a  bounden  duty,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

So  thought  the  Due  Victor  de  Broglie,  M.  Gruizot,  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Villemain,  and  all  the  great  Parliamentary  men  of  1844.  The  very 
day  on  which  the  State  resigned  its  monopoly  of  university  teaching 
and  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  the  freedom  of  secondary  teaching, 
those  statesmen  advocated  with  all  the  might  of  their  eloquence  a 
clause,  of  which  M.  Ferry's  Art.  VII.  is  but  a  repetition  :  they  demanded 
that  before  granting  to  a  master  the  right  to  open  a  school  or  course 
of  lectures,  he  be  compelled  to  pledge  his  oath  in  writing  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  an  unauthorized  community. 

Where  was  the  need  of  such  an  exclusive  provision  ?  By  what 
spirit  were  the  eminent  men  who  brought  about  its  insertion  in  the 
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law  actuated  ?  Will  it  be  said  they  feared  the  universities  might 
suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  Jesuits?  Clericals  themselves 
(who  just  now  go  any  length)  dare  not  bring  publicly  an  accusation 
so  base  against  M.  Ferry.  In  the  sitting  of  the  2 6th  of  June  last,  the 
Minister  said  to  the  members  of  the  Right :  '  Do  you  credit  the 
University  with  such  sentiments?'  whereupon  the  Right  protested 
twice.  This  does  not  prevent  the  champions  of  clericalism  from 
turning  a  fable  they  disclaim  into  an  export  commodity,  to  be 
disseminated  abroad ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Jesuits'  colleges  our  secondary  schools 
need  envy  ;  the  former  can  in  no  way  checkmate  the  University. 
The  Jesuits  have  9,000  pupils  ;  the  other  unauthorized  congregations, 
7,000 ;  the  Government  collegiate  schools  and  universities,  thank 
goodness,  number  79,000  pupils.  There  is  consequently  much  ex- 
aggeration in  the  figures  according  to  which -the  State  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Loyola  would  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  teaching  of 
French  middle-class  youth. 

I  was  never  in  favour  of  boarding-schools,  nor  an  admirer  of  our 
colleges  and  grammar-schools :  I  fully  admit  they  are  more  like 
barracks  than  comfortable  dwellings.  I  will  even  confess  that,  though 
the  instruction  given  therein  is  first-class,  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired  as  regards  good  breeding.  But  the  low  price  charged  for 
board  will  explain  the  absence  of  comfort.  Considerable  divergence 
exists  between  the  French  and  the  English  custom  in  this  respect. 
A  well-to-do  London  tradesman  strives  to  make  a  gentleman  of  his 
son  rather  than  consider  him  in  the  light  of  .his  heir ;  the  Paris 
citizen  lays  by  at  the  expense  of  his  son's  education,  in  order  to  leave 
him  a  bigger  hoard  when  he  dies.  With  you,  eight  shillings  a  day 
set  aside  for  a  boy:s  schooling  does  not  seem  out  of  the  way :  we 
find  that  sum  too  great  by  half;  and  I  know  many  respectable 
families  who  grumble  at  having  to  pay  1,200  francs  per  annum. 
Now,  our  academic  year  consists  of  300  days ;  the  daily  expense  for 
board  is  four  francs ;  for  this  price  our  colleges  and  boarding-schools 
undertake  not  only  to  educate,  but  to  lodge,  sleep,  wash,  and  feed 
growing  lads  blessed  with  a  keen  appetite. 

True,  Government  schools  would  be  far  more  comfortable  if  the 
men  entrusted  with  the  teaching,  instead  of  being  respectable  fathers  of 
families,  ill-paid  and  over-worked,  were  fashionable  confessors,  dandy 
6  directors  of  consciences,'  who  kindly  distributed  spiritual  favours  in 
exchange  for  worldly  goods,  insinuating  in  the  soliciting  of  donations, 
and,  where  bequests  were  concerned,  bringing  clever  but  undue 
influence  to  bear.  To  their  shame,  must  I  say  it,  my  friends  of  the 
university  are  gifted  with  every  talent  but  that  one. 

The  resident  pupil  in  our  collegiate  schools  is  removed  from  his 
family,  which  he  hardly  sees  once  a  week  ;  his  intercourse  with  the 
professors  is  of  an  official  kind ;  the  visits  from  the  head-master  and 
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proctor  are  few  and  far  between,  and  as  a  rule  to  reprimand ;  the  only 
man  he  sees  at  every  hour  of  the  day  is  a  worn-out,  soured,  and 
unfortunate  usher,  who  has  neither  time  nor  the  means  of  forming  his 
pupils,  were  that  his  duty.  And  yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  collegian 
turns  out  as  good-mannered  and  often  a  better  man  than  does  the 
petted  boy  of  the  congregationists.  He  has  acquired  his  education 
by  himself,  by  the  circumstances  of  a  life  in  common,  by  the  rough 
but  open-hearted  intercourse  with  his  schoolfellows,  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  equality  which  is  drawn  in  with  the  breath  in  those  good 
old  public  schools,  where  the  first  rank  always  falls  to  the  best  man ; 
where  the  rich  boy  and  the  poor  one  partake  of  the  same  bad  food  and 
sleep  on  beds  alike  wretched ;  where  likes  and  dislikes  are  equally 
sincere,  and  where  the  informer  is  held  in  cordial  hatred. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  Jesuits.  Let  us  return  to  them, 
to  inform  all  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  or  have  forgotten  it  that, 
to  use  Gladstone's  happy  expression,  the  Society  of  Jesus  ever 
remains  'the  most  perfect  instrument  of  mental  servitude  ever 
devised.'  The  Syllabus  is  their  handiwork  ;  the  superstition  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  comes  from  them  ;  the  new  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility  issued  from  their  mysterious 
laboratory.  The  Jesuits,  who  are  not  even  Frenchmen,  although 
their  first  plot  was  hatched  in  a  cellar  at  Montmartre ;  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  unable  to  show  a  single  French  name  on  the  long  list  of  the 
Generals  of  their  order,  would  most  willingly  conquer  France.  They 
have  gained  far  too  much  ground  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
had  a  Grallican  Church,  which  shed  a  great  light :  they  have  killed 
it.  We  had  a  liberal  Catholicism  :  they  caused  it  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. They  overawe  our  bishops  and  through  them  the  whole  of 
the  lower  clergy ;  and  to  give  a  visible  shape  to  that  servitude  they 
have  imposed  the  Eoman  rite  on  all  the  dioceses.  Had  we  still  a 
king,  they  would  thrust  a  confessor  and  Ministers  upon  him.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people  having  been  declared,  much  to  their 
mortification,  they  will  not  acknowledge  themselves  beaten ;  and 
there  they  are  marching  gaily  to  storm  universal  suffrage.  As  the 
leaders  of  Democracy  are  and  will  always  be  recruited  from  the 
middle  classes,  among  self-made  men,  the  Jesuits  have  resolved  to 
gain  possession  of  the  middle  classes ;  what  little  remains  of  the 
nobility  being  already  on  their  side.  Fear,  intrigue,  and  fashion 
make  up  valuable  auxiliaries  for  their  purposes.  Nine  thousand 
youths  are  being  prepared  by  them  as  candidates  for  Civil  Service 
appointments  or  for  the  liberal  professions  ;  they  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  purest  monarchical  spirit ;  they  teach  them  to  treat  with 
contempt  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  forefathers  built 
modern  society,  and  instil  in  them  hatred  of  the  Kevolution.  When 
I  say  the  Revolution,  I  speak  not  merely  of  the  republican  form  of 
government,  but  of  our  very  manners,  of  our  institutions,  of  our  laws, 
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of  the  Civil  Code.  The  Eevolution  is  to  them  in  the  nineteenth 
century  what  the  Eeform  was  in  the  sixteenth — the  enemy  to  be 
killed.  Their  first  campaign  ended  in  disaster,  for  Protestantism 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  but  they  mean  to  signally  retaliate 
upon  the  Kevolution.  They  feel  all  the  more  sanguine  of  victory 
that  their  ranks  are  swelled  by  allies  picked  up  pretty  well  in  every 
quarter — ay,  from  among  their  former  enemies. 

How  would  you  act  in  our  place  ?  Would  you  make  ready  for 
defence,  or  consider  it  more  liberal,  more  consonant  with  the  principles 
of  modern  society,  to  let  them  do  as  they  please,  and  quietly  put  up 
with  it  ? 

Most  assuredly  liberty  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  All  kinds 
of  liberty  are  dear  to  me,  save  one,  however — the  liberty  of  those  who 
lurk  at  street-corners  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  throttling  me. 

Let  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  of  the  unauthorized  congregations 
only  ask  liberty  for  themselves,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  them ;  but 
when  they  demand  it  against  us,  ought  we  to  grant  it  ?  M.  Dupin 
answered  that  in  a  very  few  words,  in  the  sitting  of  the  25th  of 
January,  1 844  :  '  Gentlemen,  we  must  always  state  the  case  frankly. 
Well !  I  tell  you  frankly  :  a  question  of  domination  lies  hidden  within 
this  question  of  liberty.'  Yes,  of  domination  ;  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
did  not  trouble  to  disguise  the  fact  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849, 
at  the  time  our  Clericals  fancied  themselves  masters  of  the  position. 
Eead  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  : — 

In  despite  of  common  sense  it  has  been  uselessly  said,  and  the  statement  has 
been  miserably  hawked  about,  that  the  De  Falloux  Bill  had  been  passed  concur- 
rently with  and  in  favour  of  the  University.  The  law  was  framed  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  University  and  passed  in  spite  of  the  University. 

All  the  great  reforms  brought  about  by  the  law,  reforms  that  must,  within  a  few 
years,  deeply  change  French  institutions,  are  the  fruits  of  immense  labour.  Only 
after  three  months'  keen  and  incessant  strife  have  we  successively  obtained  by 
sheer  force : 

The  freedom  of  elementary  seminaries  ;  the  recognition  of  religious  congrega- 
tions, and  of  the  Jesuits  as  such ;  th  e  abolition  of  University  degrees ;  the 
annihilation  of  normal  schools ;  a  radical  change  in  primary  education  ;  the  utter 
and  irretrievable  disorganization  of  the  University  hierarchy ;  free  primary  board- 
ing-schools, and  eleemosynary  education  ;  and,  lastly,  the  high  position  reserved  to 
our  reverend  Fathers,  the  bishops,  on  the  Public  School  Boards. 

The  Bill  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  perfect  as  the  charitable 
prelate  anticipated.  The  Normal  Schools,  those  humble  but  in- 
valuable nurseries  of  our  schoolmasters,  were  not  demolished ;  never- 
theless, liberal-minded  University  professors,  whatever  their  merit  or 
rank,  were  mercilessly  persecuted. 

I  can  speak  on  the  matter  from  experience,  as  I  was  reading  up 
for  an  examination  for  a  Fellowship  at  the  higher  Normal  School, 
while  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  were  getting  their  Bill  through. 
I  was  there  together  with  Taine,  Sarcey,  Weiss,  and  poor  Prevost- 
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Paradol;  with  Eugene  Yung,  Dottain,  and  Paul  Boitteau,  of  the 
Debats ;  Dyonis  Ordinaire,  of  the  Republique  Fran$aise,  and  many 
more  who  at  this  moment  are  no  more  professors  than  I  am.  Why 
are  we  not  professors,  it  will  be  asked  ?  Because  the  famous  law  on 
free  secondary  education  was  the  signal  for  an  abominable  proscrip- 
tion ;  because  the  Director  of  the  Normal  School,  our  dear  and 
revered  friend  M.  Dubois,  founder  of  the  Globe,  and  M.  Vacherot, 
the  sub-director,  were  struck  down  under  our  very  eyes ;  because  all 
the  Liberal  professors  (M.  Deschanel  will  remember  it)  had  to  submit 
or  resign,  and  in  a  few  cases  became  exiles.  Such  is  the  liberty  of 
teaching  as  Jesuits  and  their  friends  understand  and  practise  it. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  liberty  they  trample  under  foot  when- 
ever they  feel  strong  enough.  We  are  still  smarting  under  the 
effects  of  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  and  the  16th  of  May,  1877,  clerical 
ventures,  the  authors  of  which  admitted  neither  freedom  of  the  press, 
free-trade,  freedom  of  public  meeting,  electoral  freedom — nor  freedom 
in  death,  for  the  Moral  Order  prefects  made  no  scruple  to  bring 
civil  interments  and  street-scavenging  together  under  the  same 
regulations ! 

It  is  in  the  name  of  liberty  that  people  now  seek  to  shield  the 
implacable  enemies  of  every  French  liberty  from  an  application  of 
the  law.  It  is  because  we  are  living  under  a  Eepublic  that  the 
Jesuits,  after  having  striven  hard  to  strangle  it,  crave  permission  to 
inoculate  the  rising  generations  with  their  hatred  of  it.  And  they 
get  people  to  plead  their  cause  abroad  (I  call  you  to  witness)  in 
articles  every  line  of  which  is  rank  with  hatred  of  the  Republic ! 

And  they  call  us  reactionists  because  we  seek  to  bring  back  the 
religious  question,  not,  as  they  do,  to  the  worst  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  to  the  modus  vivendi,  at  once  equitable,  fair,  and  wise, 
of  forty  years  ago. 

Now,  if  to  aspire  to  recover  what  we  have  been  despoiled  of  by 
might  or  craft  is  to  be  a  reactionist,  none  of  us  have  any  right  to 
cast  our  looks  towards  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  as  sensible  a  man  as  M.  1'Abbe  Martin,  would 
say  to  us  :  '  For  shame,  gentlemen !  Do  you  want  to  drive  France 
back  nine  years  ?  You  are  not  men  of  your  time.' 

EDMOND  ABOUT. 
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Sonnets  and  Fugitive  Pieces  by  Charles  Tennyson,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

1830. 
Sonnets  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Turner,  Vicar  of  Grasby,  Lincoln.     Macmillan. 

1864. 
Smatt  Tableaux  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Turner,    Vicar  of  Grasby,  Lincoln. 

Macmillan.     1868. 
Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Translations  by  the  Rev.    Charles  Turner,  Vicar  of 

Grasby,  Lincoln.     Henry  S.  Kiwj  &•  Co.     1873. 

IN  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Charles  Turner — Alfred  Tennyson's 
elder  brother — I  find  the  following  description  of  his  character  as  a 
poet.  '  He  had  a  very  considerable  gift  of  tender  fancy  and  of  plaintive 
elegiac  melody,  but  he  was  lacking  in  a  sense  of  style  ;  his  writings 
are  chiefly  sonnets,  and  they  are  mostly  very  incorrect  in  form.' 

As  to  .his  gift  of  fancy  and  melody,  everybody  who  has  read  any 
of  his  poems  will  agree.  But  in  saying  that  his  sonnets  are  'incowect 
in  form '  l  the  writer  can  only  have  meant  that  the  rhymes  do  not 
follow  the  order  prescribed  either  by  the  Miltonic  or  the  Shakespearian 
sonnet ;  and  in  imputing  to  him  a  lack  of  the  '  sense  of  style '  he 
must,  I  suppose,  have  meant  the  same  thing ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  he  can  have  meant.  Now  as  a  sonnet  is  supposed 
to  be  a  thing  complete  in  itself,  to  be  read  without  reference  to  what 
goes  before  or  after,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  requiring  all 
sonnets  to  be  made  on  the  same  model.  Even  the  conventional  limit 
as  to  length  is  purely  artificial.  It  can  have  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  its  only  use  in  art  is  to  supply  a  poet  with  something  to  do 
when  his  invention  fails.  He  can  at  any  rate  invent  rhyming  lines 
enough  to  complete  a  self-imposed  task  ;  which  in  that  unhappy  case 
will  seem  to  be  something.  But  though  the  poet  is  helped,  I  doubt 
whether  poetry  is  ever  the  better  for  it.  If  Horace  had  not  allowed 
himself  to  write  an  ode  in  more  or  fewer  than  four  stanzas,  would  his 
books  of  odes  have  presented  finer  specimens  of  the  art?  The 

1  Among  the  285  sonnets  contained  in  the  three  volumes,  there  are  two  which  are 
really  incorrect  in  form,  each  having  two  rhymeless  lines.  But  this  has  evidently 
been  by  oversight — the  result  probably  of  careless  correction.  In  Sonnets,  p.  93, 
*  rise,'  in  the  tenth  line,  should  plainly  have  been  altered  to  '  mount.'  In  Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  &c.  p.  9,  the  first  line  should  have  ended  with  '  drew  '  instead  of  '  gave.' 
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necessity  of  forcing  the  thought  into  the  frame  has  spoiled  many  good 
sonnets,2  and  it  would  be  hard  to  show  how  it  can  have  improved  any ; 
since  whenever  the  poet  found  that  what  he  had  to  say  could  be  better 
expressed  in  fourteen  lines  than  in  more  or  fewer,  the  regular  fourteen 
were  always  at  his  service. 

Some  virtue  there  may  possibly  'be  in  this  particular  number 
( though  it  is  hard  to  believe  it)  which  accounts  for  so  general  an 
agreement  among  poets  to  endure  the  restraint.  But  to  insist  that, 
besides  an  artificial  limit  in  length,  there  shall  be  in  every  sonnet  the 
same  artificial  arrangement  of  rhymes,  a  departure  from  which  shall  be 
held  to  imply  the  want  of  a '  sense  of  style,'  seems  altogether  unreason- 
able. For  upon  this  point  there  has  been  no  such  general  agreement. 
No  man  could  write  better  sonnets  in  the  Miltonic  metre  than  Keats. 
But  as  his  taste  matured  he  lost  his  liking  for  it.  He  not  only  felt 
the  rhymes  to  be  unnecessary  fetters,  but  their  order  to  be  ungrace- 
ful ;  proposed  to  seek  for  a  better — for 

Sandals  more  interwoven  and  complete 
To  fit  the  naked  foot  of  poesy — 

and  meanwhile  in  all  his  later  sonnets  used  the  Shakespearian  form, — 
with  an  occasional  variation  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  the  concluding 
couplet.  But  it  is  needless  to  call  witnesses.  To  say  that  the 
Miltonic  and  the  Shakespearian  systems  of  rhyme  are  the  only  forms 

2  Wordsworth  in  a  winter's  walk  saw  in  a  hedge  a  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow. 
It  struck  him  as  an  emblem  of  a  warm  heart  forsaken,  and  suggested  a  sonnet.  A 
lover  remonstrates  with  his  mistress  on  her  silence,  and  exclaims  : — 

*  Speak  !  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold, 

Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow 

'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 

Speak — that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know.' 

What  more  was  wanted  ?  There  were  wanted  eight  opening  lines ;  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  eighth  ending  with  one  rhyme,  and  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
with  another.  Correctness  of  form  required  them.  Of  course  they  could  be  supplied ; 
and  here  they  are. 

*  Why  art  thou  silent  ?     Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Ts  1  here  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts -for  thee  been  vigilant 

(As  would  my  deeds  have  been)  with  hourly  care  ; 
The  mind's  least  generous  with  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare.' 

The  form  is  now  correct :  but  will  anybody  say  that  the  poem  is  improved  ?  The 
origin  of  this  sonnet  is  historical.  If  we  had  an  account  of  the  composition,  I  think 
it  would  be  found  that  the  last  six  lines  were  composed  first,  and  that  the  first  eight 
were  put  in  after,  not  because  the  expression  of  the  thought,  but  only  because  the 
form  of  the  sonnet,  required  them. 
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in  which  a  poetic  thought  can  be  adequately  expressed  in  fourteen 
lines  is  manifestly  as  extravagant  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  for  the 
expression  of  some  poetic  thoughts  they  are  in  their  several  ways  the 
best  forms  that  have  been  tried.  The  Miltonic  arrangement  makes  a 
stately  and  imposing  measure,  admirably  fitted  for  the  expression  of 
certain  exalted  moods  of  mental  emotion,  and  for  that  very  reason  not 
so  well  fitted  for  the  expression  of  other  moods.  The  Shakespearian, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  most  natural  of 
measures;  requires  no  education  of  the  ear — no  curious  disposition 
of  rhyme  ;  and  can  express  anything  which  our  familiar  elegiac 
quatrain  with  alternate  rhymes  would  be  capable  of  expressing  in 
three  stanzas  with  help  of  a  rhyming  couplet  at  the  end.  But  both 
these  arrangements  have  the  disadvantage — a  disadvantage  both  to 
writer  and  reader — of  a  want  of  freedom  in  modulation.  The 
Shakespearian  admits  of  no  variation  in  the  order  of  rhymes  at  all ; 
and  though  the  Miltonic  allows  liberty  enough  in  the  rhyming  arrange- 
ment of  the  last  six  lines,  yet  the  artificial  and  peculiar  movement  of 
the  first  eight  so  predominates  in  the  general  effect  that  many  sonnets 
of  that  structure  can  hardly  be  read  one  after  Another  without  wish  for 
a  change.  The  form  of  sonnet  which  Charles  Turner  chose  for  him- 
self from  the  first — and  I  think  invented,  though  perhaps  without 
knowing  it — admits  of  much  greater  variety  than  either  of  these ; 
leaves  the  metrical  movement  free  to  follow  the  natural  movement  of 
the  thought,  and  finds  room  within  its  prison  of  fourteen  lines  for 
modulations  enough  to  relieve  the  reader  from  all  sense  of  monotony, 
and  freedom  enough  to  give  to  the  writer  the  full  command  (within 
the  prescribed  limit)  of  the  fittest  metrical  expression  for  whatever  he 
wants  to  express.  How  considerable  the  variety  is  which  he  obtains 
by  this  liberty  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  thirty- 
four  sonnets  of  his  earliest  volume,  though  one  arrangement  is  four 
times  repeated,  and  two  others  twice,  I  find  among  the  remaining 
twenty-six  no  two  in  which  the  rhymes  follow  in  exactly  the  same 
order.  And  yet  they  always  fall  so  naturally  into  their  places,  that 
I  doubt  whether  any  one  not  engaged  in  a  critical  examination  of  the 
question  would  be  conscious  of  any  differences  in  metrical  structure, 
or  be  able  to  say  offhand  where  they  are  or  what  they  consist  in. 
Indeed  I  think  it  possible  that  the  writer  himself  did  not  know,  and 
that  the  only  rule  he  went  by  was  to  arrange  his  rhymes  in  each  case 
in  the  order  which  seemed  to  give  most  of  the  effect  that  he  wanted. 
But  however  the  metre  of  each  sonnet  may  be  varied  within  its 
own  limits,  a  volume  of  short  poems  independent  of  each  other  will 
always  be  like  a  gallery  of  pictures ;  where  each  is  seen  to  disadvan- 
tage, because  the  attention  is  disturbed  and  distracted  by  its  neigh- 
bours. Hawthorne  says  somewhere  that,  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  a 
picture,  you  must  be  alone  with  it.  To  appreciate  a  collection  of 
sonnets,  you  should  read  them  one  by  one,  with  intervals  between, 
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long  enough  to  let  the  impression  of  each  get  out  of  the  other's  way. 
It  is  this  which  gives  such  collections  a  bad  chance  with  professional 
critics,  whose  business  it  is  to  pronounce  judgment  without  delay 
upon  all  volumes  that  are  brought  before  them ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  true  excuse  and  explanation  of  the  negligence  of  our  purveyors  of 
literary  intelligence  in  distinguishing  and  making  known  the  rare 
and  exquisite  and  original  genius  which  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being  in  these  sonnets. 

My  own  first  acquaintance  with  them  was  made  under  conditions 
the  most  favourable  for  intimacy.  The  little  volume  published  in 
1830  was  the  first  publication  I  had  seen  by  a  man  whom  I  knew  ! 
And  as  the  man  in  this  instance  was  a  familiar  friend,  companion,  and 
coeval,  in  whom,  and  in  all  that  proceeded  from  him,  I  took  a  most 
affectionate  interest,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  eagerly  I  went  into  his 
book,  nor  much  to  add  how  deeply  I  drank  of  it  and  how  thoroughly 
I  soon  knew  every  line  that  it  contained.  Such  things  are  of  course. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that,  unlike  so  many  objects  of 
youthful  admiration,  that  little  volume  has  never,  during  the  fifty 
years  save  one  that  have  followed,  lost  for  me  any  part  of  its  charm  : 
but  I  can  take  it  up  at  any  hour  of  any  day,  sure  of  finding  all  within 
it  as  fresh  and  bright  as  when  I  was  an  undergraduate. 

The  admiration,  however,  which  it  excited  at  its  first  appearance 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  personal  friends.  The  critics  of  the 
press  indeed,  with  one  distinguished  exception,  were  dull,  and  the  sale 
was  slow :  for  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  give  a  book  by  a 
new  author  a  chance  of  getting  into  circulation  were  not  only  not 
taken,  they  were  not  thought  of  or  imagined,  either  by  Charles  Turner 
himself  or  any  of  us,  his  friends  and  allies.  '  I  have  long  ago  discovered,' 
wrote  a  printer  of  large  experience  in  the  book  trade — but  this  was 
long  after — to  a  friend  of  mine,  '  that  books  are  sold,  not  bought ; — 
that  a  clever  publisher  can  plant  a  large  lot,  at  perhaps  a  small 
reduction,  on  some  special  seller  at  Manchester  or  Edinburgh,  who 
will  push  off  100  or  500  copies,  while  no  ten  men  would  have  gone  to 
purchase  copies.'  If  my  own  experience  was  not  exceptionally 
unlucky,  ten  men  might  have  gone  to  the  publisher  of  the  Sonnets 
to  purchase  copies,  and  come  away  without  them.  For  I  went  myself 
once  on  that  errand  (thinking  in  my  ignorance  that  what  must  other- 
wise have  been  paid  to  the  retail  bookseller  and  his  agents  would 
thereby  be  saved  for  the  author),  and  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  the  shopmen  understand  that  they  had  any  such  book  to  sell ; 
though  a  search  in  the  warehouse  brought  it  out. 

In  other  ways  its  reception  was  far  from  discouraging.  Leigh 
Hunt  in  the  Tatler  (though  not  personally  acquainted  with  either  of 
the  brothers)  welcomed  it  and  Alfred  Tennyson's  first  volume,  which 
came  out  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  the  liveliest  delight ;  as 
superior  to  anything  he  had  seen  '  since  the  last  volume  of  Keats : ' 
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as  books  which  entitled  their  authors  to  '  take  their  stand  at  once 
among  the  first  poets  of  the  day ' — books  in  which  the  readers  of 
Spencer  and  Chaucer  would  at  once  find  themselves  'in  a  new  district 
of  their  old  territory,'  and  'feel,  in  turning  the  first  leaf,  as  if 
they  closed  the  portal  behind  them,  and  were  left  alone  with  nature 
and  a  new  friend.'  The  margins  of  Coleridge's  copy  of  the  Sonnets 
overflowed  with  applausive  comments  in  his  own  handwriting ;  and 
the  private  opinions  generally  of  those  whose  attention  was  called  to 
them  carried  encouragement  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  most  diffident  and  least  praise- exacting  of  poets,  whose  heart  was 
in  his  brother's  progress  and  success  very  much  more  than  in  his  own. 
And  yet  it  so  happened  that  that  short  outburst  of  song  was  followed 
by  a  silence  of  many  years,  during  which  he  not  only  published 
nothing,  but  hardly  wrote  anything.  Inquiries  by  friends  after  new 
poems  were  answered  by  a  few  detached  fragments — notes  of  casual 
thoughts,  images,  or  similes — such  as  these  following ;  which  I 
extracted  from  him  one  night,  and  wrote  down  in  a  note-book  as  he 
repeated  them. 

Even  the  great  Deluge,  when  its  task  was  done, 
Threw  up  a  rosy  arch,  and  ebbed  away. 

[Study  of  Gold  Fish  in  a  Glass  Vase.] 
As  though  King  Midas  did  the  surface  touch, 
Constraining  the  clear  waters  to  their  change, 
With  shooting  motions  and  quick  trails  of  light, 
Now  a  rich  girth,  and  then  a  narrow  gleam, 
And  now  a  shaft,  and  now  a  sheet  of  gold.3 

As  Memnou's  statue,  at  the  touch  of  morn, 
Forewent  its  ingrained  silence,  and  sent  forth 
A  gentle  orison  to  greet  the  sun.4 

[The  opening  of  the  Tomb  of  Charlemagne.] 
They  rove  the  marble  where  the  ancient  king 
Like  one  forespent  with  sacred  study  sate, 
Robed  like  a  king,  but  as  a  scholar  pale. 

Re  morse 

Hath  struck  her  knotted  roots  into  my  heart, 
To  suck  my  hopes  into  her  mighty  stem. 

It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  I  think,  that  he  repeated  to  me  the 
sonnet  on '  Some  Humming-Birds  in  a  Glass  Case,'  which  he  published 
without  much  alteration  in  his  latest  volume.5  And  there  were 
four  lines, — a  sonnet  in  themselves,  though  only  an  ejaculation,  and 

3  See  Small  Tableaux,  p.  54,  where  some  of  the  descriptive  force  is  sacrificed  to 
make  room  for  the  moral  application. 

4  See  in  the  same  volume,  p.  64,  the  beginning  of  a  sonnet  on  the  waking  to 
song  of  '  the  lesser  children  of  the  day— the  window-flies  ; '  and  the  conclusion  of 
that  on  «  Modern  Termini :  '  Sonnet*,  p.  81. 

5  Sonm-tit,  Lyrics,  &c.  p.  67. 
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without  any  rhymes  at  all — which  I  heard  at  some  other  time,  either 
from  himself  or  his  brother,  and  have  a  note  of  in  the  same  book. 
He  afterwards  found  a  place  for  them  in  a  regular  fourteen-lirier  ;  6 
where  I  should  have  admired  them  more  if  I  had  not  known  them  so 
long  in  their  natural  shape  before  they  were  fitted  into  the  frame. 
The  poet,  walking  about  the  wolds  in  autumn,  speaks  to  himself. 

Ah  !  woody  hills,  and  autumn  tints  divine  ! 
Ah  !  mournful  eyes !     Ah  !  sad  poetic  soul ! 
Ah !  beauteous  thoughts,  with  fatal  sorrow  trained 
To  twine  for  ever  round  this  cumbered  heart ! 

At  a  later  period  of  his  occultation,  he  told  me  his  sonnet 
about  the  shadow  of  c  the  lattice  at  sunrise,' 7  and,  if  I  recollect  right, 
one  or  two  more  relating  to  the  sadder  experiences  of  his  life,  which 
I  remember  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  remark  when  I  praised  one 
of  them.  He  had  been  much  affected  in  reciting  it,  and  replied  that 
he  thought  it  was  good,  for  he  '  knew  that  it  was  true  : '  the  only 
expression,  by  the  way,  approaching  to  praise  of  anything  of  his  own 
that  I  can  remember  hearing  him  utter ;  his  habitual  feeling  with 
regard  to  himself  being  that  which  is  expressed  in  his  '  Sonnet  to  a 

Friend ' 8— 

My  low  deserts  consist  not  with  applause 
So  kindly — when  I  fain  would  deem  it  so, 
My  sad  heart,  musing  on  its  proper  flaws, 
Thy  gentle  commendation  must  forego. 

Self-knowledge  baulked  self-love. 

It  was  from  the  predominance  of  this  feeling,  probably,  that  he 
fell  into  that  long  silence,  broken  only  by  such  snatches  as  I  have  set 
down,  which  made  his  friends  fear  that  he  had  lost  his  voice.  It 
could  not  have  been  from  disappointment  at  the  reception  of  his  book 
by  the  '  general  reader  : '  for  one  who  was  content  with  so  little,  the 
recognition  it  met  with  (which,  properly  estimated,  was  not  a  little) 
would  certainly  have  been  encouragement  enough.  It  could  not  have 
been  from  the  paralysis  or  exhaustion  of  the  poetic  faculty :  his  mind 
was  as  busy  as  ever,  gathering  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature, 
within  and  without,  food  for  meditation,  warning,  gratitude,  delight, 
or  consolation.  It  could  not  have  been  from  over-occupation  in  the 
business  of  his  profession ;  which,  lying  always  in  a  country  parish, 
brought  him  into  daily  contact  with  the  very  scenes  and  incidents 
which  made  his  fancy  blossom.  It  could  not  have  been  from  any 
superstitious  feeling,  like  that  which  determined  Moultrie  to  renounce 
verse-making;  because 

In  sooth  'twas  time  at  twenty-seven 

His  muse  should  be  the  bride  of  heaven  ; — 

6  Sonnets,  p.  64.  7  Ibid.  p.  69.  8  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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as  if  verse  were  a  vanity  too  secular  for  a  clergyman :  for  Charles 
Turner  employed  his  muse  as  the  champion  of  his  Church,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  which  suspended  his  poetical  activity, 
we  owe  its  revival  to  his  alarm  at  the  intrusion  of  modern  criticism 
into  the  sacred  precinct.  c  The  sonnet,'  he  said,  '  was  his  weapon.' 
Depression  of  mind  by  other  sorrows,  of  which  he  had  a  heavy  burden 
to  bear,  might  be  thought  a  more  probable  explanation,  and  it  had  its 
effect,  no  doubt,9 — were  it  not  that  this  very  depression  was  the  source 
of  some  of  his  finest  works :  — 

He  learned  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song. 

But  the  real  cause  of  that  long  silence  (as  I  was  told  by  one  of 
his  friends  at  the  time — for  our  .ways  in  life  parted  soon  after  we 
both  left  college,  and  we  saw  little  of  each  other  for  many  years)  was 
a  morbid  apprehension  that  his  poetry  was  not  original.  Morbid,  I 
call  it ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  poet  whose  distinctive 
originality  is  more  clearly  traceable  in  every  line  or  half-line  that  he 
wrote.  But  his  ideal  was  high,  his  opinion  of  himself  low ;  he  was 
not  stimulated  to  self-assertion  by  any  disputes  or  jealousies — if  he 
ever  thought  ill  of  anybody  but  himself  (which  I  doubt),  he  never  acted 
upon  the  thought : — in  such  cases  a  sensitive  mind  will  turn  to  self- 
criticism  and  fall  into  delusions ;  and  as  a  foreign  enemy  is  the  best 
cure  for  internal  dissension,  it  may  well  be  that  when  he  called  in 
his  genius  to  defend  his  creed,  his  old  quarrel  with  it  for  want  of 
originality  was  forgotten,  and  he  consented  to  employ  it  again  in  its 
proper  work. 

Not  that,  in  my  opinion,  its  proper  work  lay  in  that  warfare. 
In  the  last  two-and-twenty  sonnets  of  his  second  volume  (published 
in  1864)  the  execution  is  masterly  in  its  way.  But  serious  arguments 
on  questions  of  that  kind  cannot  be  discussed  in  stanzas  of  fourteen 
lines  each  ;  and  scornful  denunciation  of  conclusions  which  remain 
unrefuted  is  only  effective  where  your  majority  is  overwhelming,  and 
the  question  can  be  carried  by  acclamation.  '  Turn  him  out '  may 
silence  a  troublesome  auditor  who  sees  that  all  the  world  is  against 
him :  but  in  the  present  condition  of  biblical  criticism  the  only  effect 
of  contemptuous  epithets  is  to  natter  the  hearts  of  those  who  use 
them,  and  provoke  the  contempt  of  those  they  are  aimed  at.  No 
enemy  will  think  the  worse  of  himself  for  them,  or  the  better  of  the 
cause  which  is  so  defended  :  no  neutral  will  be  moved  by  them  at  all. 
And  it  is  the  more  pity  that  his  zeal  impelled  him  in  this  solitary 
instance  into  satirical  invective,  because  if,  instead  of  denouncing 

9  '  The  edge  of  thought  was  blunted  by  the  stress 
Of  the  hard  world  ;  my  fancy  had  waxed  dull, 
All  nature  seemed  less  nobly  beautiful, 
Robbed  of  her  grandeur  and  her  loveliness ; 
Methought  the  Muse  within  my  heart  had  died.'— Sonnets,  p.  65. 
112 
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the  questioners  of  '  our  grand  old  faith,'  '  our  full-orbed  creeds,'  and 
8  our  great  dogmas,'  he  had  only  held  up  before  them  an  image  of 
what  to  him  was  real  and  vital  in  the  faith  itself,  the  picture  would 
have  been  attractive ;  and  though  it  would  not  have  extinguished 
their  doubts,  it  would  have  won  their  sympathy.  If  the  allowances 
— the  reasonable  allowances — which  in  the  following  sonnet  (p.  89) 
are  made  for  some  among  them  had  been  extended  to  all,  nothing 
would  have  been  lost  by  the  concession,  and  something  might  have 
been  gained. 

I  tax  not  all  with  this  unmanly  hate 
Of  truth,  for  purer  spirits  stand  without — 
Meek  men  of  reverent  purpose  watch  and  wait, 
And  gaze  in  sorrow  from  the  land  of  doubt. 
Yes— gentle  souls  there  be  who  hold  apart 
And  long  in  silence  for  the  day  of  grace  ; 
For  deep  in  many  a  brave  though  bleeding  heart 
There  lurks  a  yearning  for  the  Healer's  face— 
A  yearning  to  be  free  from  hint  and  guess  ; 
To  take  the  blessings  Christ  is  fain  to  give. 

Such  as  these,  he  hopes,  may 

Push  through  these  dark  philosophies,  and  live. 

So  again  in  the  '  recommendatory  letter '  (p.  101 )  for  '  the  Young 
Neologist  at  Bethlehem  : ' — 

Ye  shepherds !  angels  now !  who  gladly  heard 

That  midnight  Word  of  God,  in  music  given, 

Which  told  of  Christ's  Nativity,  and  stirred 

Your  hearts  with  melodies  from  middle  heaven  ; 

Tend  this  poor  creedless  youth  through  David's  town  ! 

Be  ever  near  him  with  a  silent  spell, 

And  lead  him  to  the  spot  where,  floating  down 

Upon  your  watch,  the  choral  blessing  fell ! 

There'  charm  away  his  false  and  flimsy  lore, 

And  breathe  into  his  soul  your  simple  creed,  Sec. 

This  surely  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  more  likely  to 
prevail  than  satirical  pictures  of  '  bleak-faced  Neology,  in  cap  and 
gown'  (p.  87);  of  the  'Higher  Criticism'  bedaubing  with  ink  the 
puffed  hand  of  sophistry  ;  '  striking  its  small  penknife  through  the 
Covenants,'  (p.  93) ;  and  blandly  giving  its  « foolish  blessing '  to  the 
Bible  (p.  102) : — of  the  learned  critics,  all  agape  to  lure  to  their 
fancy-perch  '  the  stately-soaring  eagle  of  Saint  John '  (p.  94)  ;  or 
of  the  white-robed  Priest  at  Christmas  standing  (p.  96) 

Forsworn — amid  the  faitliful  evergreens. 

And  if  the  professors  of  the  *  higher  criticism '  will  seek  '  beyond 
these  voices,' — strangely  discordant  from  the  mouth  of  one  incapable 
in  any  other  relation  of  contempt  or  harshness  towards  any  creature 
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— for  the  substance  of  the  faith  which  they  are  meant  to  enforce, 
they  will  find  nothing  offensive  in  it,  even  though  they  have  a  faith 
of  their  own  which  they  like  better.  They  will  only  find  such 
doctrine  as  is  expressed  or  implied  in  these  passages  that  follow  : — 

The  sorrowing  manhood  of  the  King  of  kings, 

The  double  nature,  and  the  death  of  shame, 

The  tomb — the  rising — are  substantial  things.— (p.  82.) 

to  succeed 

In  that  great  race  to  Faith  alone  is  given — 
On-looking  Faith,  whose  object  tires  the  will ; 
And  as  the  distance  shrinks  'twixt  earth  and  heaven, 
Glows  with  its  motion,  and  bears  forward  still. — (p.  86.) 

When  will  the  impugners  of  the  Gospel  claims 
The  deep  consistent  likeness  recognise 
Between  His  woes  and  glories  ?     Living  ties 
That  bind  in  one  His  honours  and  His  shames  ? 
For  all  coheres ;  His  pangs  and  triumphs  touch 
Each  other,  like  the  wings  of  Cherubim. 
Strange  was  His  Birth — His  death  and  rising  such 
As  to  bear  out  that  strangeness — and  as  much 
May  well  be  said  of  dark  Gethsemane, 
That  sternest  link  in  the  great  unity. — (p.  90.) 

O  cruel  conclave  !  where  those  murderers  met ; 
O  vile  night-market !  where  our  Lord  was  sold 
Among  the  sad  grey  olives,  in  His  sweat, 
Just  risen  from  that  awful  prayer, — behold ! 
They  lead  Him  forth,  the  Victim  long  foretold, 
To  climb,  like  Isaac,  up  the  fated  hill ; 
And  so  God  wrought  Redemption. — (p.  91.) 

the  deep  grief 

Which  all  imaginative  art  would  faint 
To  express — the  Angel's  visit  of  relief, 
The  God  bowed  earthward,  like  some  mourning  saint — 
They  tone  down  all.  .  .  . 

Not  so  the  Church  !  and  tho'  she  needs  must  blush 
At  her  own  feeble  handling,  yet  alway, 
When  she  would  paint  her  Master's  darkest  day, 
She  takes  the  full-hued  life-drop  on  her  brush, 
And  works  in  simple  faith  as  best  she  may. — (p.  92.) 

Surely  it  is  not  the  reality  of  the  crucifixion,  or  the  significance  of 
the  '  sweat  of  anguish,'  that  the  critics  call  in  question ;  and  if  they 
regard  the  sufferer  as  a  godlike  man  rather  than  a  manlike  God,  it 
is  not  they  who  make  the  sacrifice  less  awful  to  the  human  imagina- 
tion or  the  submission  less  sublime. 

But  though  Charles  Turner  felt  it  a  religious  duty  to  protest 
against  inquiry  into  these  things — tantum  Religio  potuit  suadere — 
his  own  real  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  universal ;  the  natural 
piety  which,  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  is  vouchsafed  alike  to 
the  heterodox  and  the  orthodox,  to  the  critic  who  desires  to  know 
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the  truth,  and  the  believer  who  thinks  he  knows  already.  This 
religion  is  always  with  him,  and  always  expresses  itself  in  forms 
which  require  at  most  the  occasional  translation  of  a  technical  phrase 
to  engage  the  sympathy  of  every  man  who  has  any  religion  at  all. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  management  of  the  sonnet  in  point  of  form. 
For  the  matter  of  it,  and  the  management  of  that,  we  may  gather 
his  ideas  from  an  allusion  to  it 10  in  relation  to  the  '  quick  gleam  that 
rides  upon  the  gossamers' — a  favourite  object,  which  with  its  'shy 
returns  and  beautiful  escapes '  was  so  fertile  to  him  of  fine  sugges- 
tions:— 

whose  buoyant  thread 

Is  as  the  sonnet,  poising-  one  bright  thought, 
That  moves  but  does  not  vanish !  borne  along 
Like  light — a  golden  drift  through  all  the  song. 

In  another  place  he  finds  in  the  action  of  sunrise  upon  the  dew  an 
illustration  of  '  the  process  of  composition.' 

Oft  in  our  fancy  an  uncertain  thought 
Hangs  colourless,  like  dew  on  bents  of  grass, 
Before  the  morning  o'er  the  field  doth  pass ; 
But  soon  it  glows  and  brightens ;  all  unsought 
A  sudden  glory  flashes  through  the  dream  ; 
Our  purpose  deepens,  and  our  wit  grows  brave, 
The  thronging  hints  a  richer  utterance  crave, 
And  tongues  of  fire  approach  the  new-won  theme  : 
A  subtler  process  now  begins — a  claim 
Is  urged  for  order,  a  well-balanced  scheme 
Of  words  and  numbers,  a  consistent  aim ; 
The  dew  dissolves  before  the  warming  beam  ; 
But  that  fair  thought  consolidates  its  flame, 
And  keeps  its  colours,  hardening  to  a  gem.11 

Cultivated  in  this  spirit,  '  the  sonnet's  humble  plot  of  ground ' 
(the  motto  which  he  chose  for  his  earliest  volume)  supplied  him  with 
work  enough ;  and  the  same  modesty  which  resisted  all  persuasion 
to  venture  a  flight  beyond  its  limit  confined  him  for  his  subject- 
matter  among  the  objects  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  Nor 
was  this  to  be  regretted.  For  nothing  in  nature,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, could  be  so  common,  or  to  ordinary  eyes  so  insignificant,  but 
his  fine  observation,  tender  thought,  and  pathetic  humour  would  find 
matter  in  it  for  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  the  heart,  or  the 
conscience ;  and  few  readers  possessed  of  any  of  the  four  can  wander 
leisurely  with  him  through  these  little  volumes  without  finding  that 
a  walk  in  an  English  country  parish  may  be  as  full  of  fine  surprises 
as  an  unexplored  land  in  another  hemisphere. 

Not  that  his  meditations  or  his  interests  were  confined  to  his 
parish.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  reader,  and,  though  not  a  great  traveller, 

10  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  Sec.  p.  40.  "  p.  67. 
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he  had  seen  strange  lands.  His  memory  was  well  stored  with  classical 
imagery.  The  great  events  and  great  biographies  of  the  past,  the 
struggles  of  the  nations  and  the  victories  of  humanity  in  the  present, 
and  the  hidden  future  of  his  country  and  his  race,  filled  him  with 
emotion,  and  inspired  strains  which  will  probably  take  place  here- 
after, many  of  them,  among  the  memorable  utterances  of  our  time. 
He  was  always  original ;  his  thoughts  and  language,  both,  were 
always  his  own,  whether  they  had  been  used  by  others  or  not ;  and 
his  range  was  wide.  Achilles  shouting  from  the  trench ;  Philoctetes 
returning  to  the  war  with  the  arrows  of  '  the  twelve-fold  labourer ; ' 
Ulysses  relieved  in  his  shipwreck  by  the  '  brave-eyed  pity '  of  Nausicaa ; 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon  ;  Julian  building  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple ;  the  blush  of  Con stan tine  on  entering  the  Council  at  Nice ; 
the  lachrymatory  brought  from  the  Eoman  tomb,  with  the  dream 
which  it  suggested;  the  old  Eoman  shield  fished  up  out  of  the 
Thames ;  the  white  horse  of  Westbury,  which  he  6  dreamed  into 
living  will : ' — 

He  neighed,  and  straight  the  chalk  poured  down  the  hill ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  all  beneath  was  stoned : 

Hengist  and  Horsa  shouted  o'er  my  sleep 

Like  fierce  Achilles  ;  while  that  storm-blanched  horse 

Sprang  to  the  van  of  all  the  Saxon  force, 

And  pushed  the  Britons  to  the  western  deep. 

Mary  of  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  ;  Nelson  driving  among  the  French 
ships  c  the  yeast  of  his  fierce  voyage  ; '  Charlotte  Corday,  with  maiden's 
hand  blood-stained  from  her  noble  crime — these,  and  many  more  of 
the  kind,  were  as  familiar  to  his  imagination  as  the  little  Sophys  and 
Katies,  with  their  wooden  spades  and  laurel  crowns,  in  whose  innocent 
enjoyments  he  took  so  much  delight ;  and  how  deep  the  impressions 
were  which  such  things  made  upon  him,  we  may  learn  from  his  lines 
on  a  picture  of  Armida  and  Einaldo,12  which  I  shall  quote  entire,  as 
telling  us  something  of  the  early  culture  of  the  imagination  which 
was  to  bear  this  fruit. 

Dear  is  that  picture  for  my  childhood's  sake, — 

The  man  asleep,  so  near  to  love  or  harm ; 

The  winged  boy,  that  stays  Armida's  arm, 

The  siren-girl,  all  hushed,  lest  he  awake  ; 

While,  in  the  background  of  that  pictured  tale, 

Sown  with  enchanted  herbs,  and  clad  with  gloom, 

A  sombre  eminence  o'erlooks  the  vale, 

A  purple  hill,  where  all  my  dreams  found  room  : 

'Tis  strange  with  how  few  touches  of  a  brush 

That  painter's  hand  supplied,  in  life's  fresh  morn, 

The  mystic  thoughts  I  loved  !  sweet  thoughts  !  deep-drawn, 

Far-destined :  cherished  still  without  a  blush ; 

Deep-drawn — from  God's  own  founts  of  mystery ; 

Far-destined — for  my  soul  must  ever  be. 

12  Small  Tableaux,  p.  18. 
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But  though  the  imagery  derived  from  books  and  pictures  re- 
tained its  hold  and  took  new  life  under  his  treatment,  it  is  in  the 
kindly  human  interest  which  he  infuses  into  everything  that  he 
looks  upon  or  thinks  of,  that  his  special  and  peculiar  originality  is 
most  conspicuous.  Not  merely  everything  that  feels,  or  moves,  or 
grows,  but  everything  that  has  a  meaning  or  a  function  in  the 
world,  he  endues  and  regards  with  an  affectionate  sympathy,  so 
tender  and  so  catching  that  it  seems  hard  to  refuse  it  the  rights  of 
a  fellow-creature.  Wordsworth's  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow  would 
have  been  for  him,  not  so  much  a  thing  resembling  and  recalling 
the  condition  of  a  forsaken  lover's  heart,  as  a  thing  with  a  heart  of 
its  own,  suffering  its  own  sorrow.  He  would  have  made  you  feel, 
not  for  yourself  or  your  friend,  whose  case  it  reminds  you  of,  but  for 
the  nest  itself — left  by  all  its  nurslings  to  starve. 

When  he  hears  the  buoy-bell  ringing  on  the  shoal,13  he  feels  grate- 
ful, not  to  those  who  anchored  it  there,  but  to  the  poor  thing  itself 
that  has  to  perform  the  duty. 

How  like  the  leper,  with  his  own  sad  cry 
Enforcing  his  own  solitude,  it  tolls  ! 
That  lonely  bell  set  in  the  rushing  shoals 
To  warn  us  from  the  place  of  jeopardy ! 
O  friend  of  man !  sore-vext  by  ocean's  power, 
The  changing  tides  wash  o'er  thee  day  by  day, 
Thy  trembling  mouth  is  filled  with  bitter  spray, 
Yet  still  thou  ringest  on  from  hour  to  hour  ; 
High  is  thy  mission,  though  thy  lot  is  wild,  &c. 

When  he  hears  the  beats  of  the  hydraulic  ram  in  the  field,14  he 
saddens  at  the  lonely  lot  of  the  imprisoned  engine,  plying  its  dull 
pulses  night  and  day  in  the  darkness. 

The  willow-twig  15  that  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground  to  prop  a  rose> 

grows  up  into  a  beautiful  tree,  a 

mighty  bower, — 
My  summer  tent,  my  waving  canopy, — 

but  it  had  overborne  its  nursling,  and  the  remembrance  will  not  let 

it  rest. 

Methinks  each  child  of  earth  some  sorrow  knows 
Akin  to  ours :  long  since,  that  infant  rose 
Drooped  ere  its  time  and  bowed  its  head  to  die, 
While  thou  hast  soared  aloft,  to  toss  and  sigh. 

The  sunbeam  16  which,  as  he  walks  in  the  forest  glade  on  the  dark 
morning,  full  of  sad  thoughts,  enters  at  the  other  end, 

And  runs  to  meet  him  through  the  yielding  shade, 
is  welcomed 

13  Sonnets,  p.  28.  M  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  &c.  p.  14. 

15  Ibid.  p.  38.  lfl  Sonnets,  p.  66. 
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As  one  who  in  the  distance  sees  a  friend, 
And  smiling  hurries  to  him, 

with  tears  of  delight. 

In  his  lighter  moods,  the  same  fellow-feeling  expresses  itself  in 
a  kind  of  affectionate  playfulness.  We  knew  from  Milton  that 
Time  was  a  thief ;  but  the  silver-voiced  timepiece  in  the  poet's  study,17 
not  content  with  stealing  his  hours,  seems  to  twit  him  pleasantly 
with  his  loss. 

My  clock's  a  mocking  thief,  who  steals  my  coin, 

Then,  counting  up  the  sum,  as  if  to  say, 

'  How  many  precious  pieces  I  purloin, 

One,  two,  three,  four' — trips  daintily  away. 

The  scarecrow,  standing  in  the  field  after  the  harvest  is  over,  in 
hat  and  coat,  with  outstretched  arms — familiar  to  us  all  as  a  some- 
what comic  character — is  to  him  18  an  object  of  affectionate  pity  : — 

Couldst  thou  out  push  a  hand  from  out  thy  sleeve ! 
Or  smile  on  me  !     But  ah !  thy  face  is  nil ! 
The  stubbles  darken  round  thee,  lonely  one  ! 
And  man  has  left  thee,  all  this  dreary  term, 
No  mate  beside  thee — far  from  social  joy  5 
As  some  poor  clerk  survives  his  ruined  firm, 
And  in  a  napless  hat,  without  employ, 
Stands  in  the  autumn  of  his  life  alone. 

The  lot  of  the  outgrown  rocking-horse  19  is  less  forlorn ;  for 
while  he  stands  in  his  corner  of  the  hall  he  retains  a  kind  of 
personality,  and  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  household.  But  what 

he  feels,  when 

Eustace  and  Edith  too 

Ride  living  steeds  :  she  leans  her  dainty  whip 
Across  his  smooth-worn  flank,  and  feels  him  dip 
Beneath  the  pressure,  while  she  dons  a  shoe, 
Or  lifts  a  glove,  and  thinks,  l  My  childhood's  gone ! ' 
While  the  young  statesman,  with  high  hopes  possest, 
Lays  a  light  hand  upon  his  yielding  crest 
And  rocks  him  vacantly,  and  passes  on — 

is  known  only  to  himself  and  his  poet. 

Oh,  give  him  kindly  greeting,  man  and  maid, 

And  pat  him,  as  you  pass,  with  friendly  hands, 

In  that  dim  window  where  disused  he  stands, 

While  o'er  him  breaks  the  lime-walk's  flickering  shade. 

No  provender,  no  mate,  no  groom  has  he : 

His  stall  and  pasture  is  your  memory. 

To  one  who  feels  thus  towards  these  creatures  of  the  joiner  and 
the  mechanist  it  is  needless  to  say  that  every  living  thing  is  a  friend. 
And  though  in  following  nature  into  all  her  nooks  and  corners  he 
must  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  her  creatures  that  are 

17  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  &c.  p.  49.          18  Ibid.  p.  37.          19  Small  Tableaux,  p.  25. 
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ugly,  offensive,  aggressive,  or  otherwise  intolerable  to  man,  lie  has  no 
quarrel  with  any.  If  he  knows  any  ill  of  them  he  says  nothing  about 
it ;  and  so  delicately  does  he  touch  upon  the  '  viewless  quarry  '  of  his 
favourite  swallow,  and  other  innocent  carnivora,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  death  of  Minnie's  dove  by  the  stroke  of  a  kite,20  we  should 
hardly  imagine  that  nature,  in  the  absence  of  man,  allowed  such  things 
to  be  done.  Of  man's  doings  in  that  kind  we  have  a  penitent  and 
touching  record  in  the  '  Plea  of  the  shot  Swallow.' 21 

In  Teos  once,  bedewed  with  odours  fine, 
The  happy  dove  slept  on  his  master's  lyre. 
A  little  homeless  swallow  clings  to  mine, 
A  spirit-bird — he  looks  for  something  higher 
Than  songs  and  odours :  pity  and  remorse 
lie  claims — an  elegy  of  words  and  tears. 

It  was  a  swallow  shot  by  himself  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  re- 
membered with  remorse  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  single  really 
noxious  creature  to  which  I  find  any  allusion  in  these  volumes 
is  a  human  rogue  who  trades  in  the  plunder  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  fails  to  profit  by  a  chance  of  amendment  which  nature  thrusts 
upon  him.  For  having  taken  a  walk  in  the  country  to  enjoy 
himself  after  concluding  a  fraudulent  bargain,  he  dreams  at  night 
that  a  running  brook  has  washed  the  ink  out  of  the  newly  signed 
title-deeds.  But  the  horror  of  the  thought  wakes  him.  He  returns 
to  his  craft,  and  the  story  of  the  '  Kogue's  Nightmare ' 22  remains  to 
show  that  there  was  one  living  thing  for  which  Charles  Turner  could 
feel  neither  hope  nor  pity.  But  perhaps  he  had  only  read  of  him. 

Of  Nature,  when  left  to  herself,  his  representation  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  indulgent.  But  a  poet  is  not  a  statistician.  It  was  not 
his  business  to  make  an  exhaustive  report  of  everything  that  is 
permitted  on  the  earth.  He  had  a  full  right  to  make  his  own  selec- 
tion— to  seek  the  flowers  that  yield  the  honey  ;  and  what  he  sought 
in  nature  was  whatever  is  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  innocent,  and 
lovable.  He  sought  it  everywhere,  in  the  smallest  as  in  the 
largest  objects  ;  and  found  it  in  everything,  from  the  dewdrop  to  the 
full  rainbow  ;  from  '  the  hedge-row's  flowery  breast  of  lacework  '  to 

the  mighty  landscape  stretched 
To  the  far  hills  through  green  and  azure  grades  ; 

from  the  '  glimmer  in  the  watery  rut,'  revealing  ( a  star — in  heaven, 
yet  by  his  side,'  to  Orion,  soaring 

from  out  some  snowy  cloud 
Which  held  the  frozen  breath  of  land  and  sea, 
Yet  broke  and  severed  as  the  wind  grew  loud  ; 

from  the  '  bright  eye  and  innocent  dismay '  of  the  gold-crested  wren, 
when  caught  to  be  let  out  of  the  window,  to  the  wheeling  eagle — 

20  Small  Tableaux,  p.  24.  2I  Ibid.  p.  65.  «  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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An  arrow  feathered  with  two  mighty  vans, 
That  soars  and  stoops  at  will,  and  broadly  scans 
The  woods  and  waters  with  a  living  sight. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  happy  descriptions  of  the 
familiar  objects  of  English  landscape,  as  seen  under  all  varieties  of 
season  and  weather  ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  pure  nature,  and  its  healing 
influence  on  his  mind,  will  be  better  seen  perhaps  in  a  single  picture 
of  a  summer  daybreak,  represented  as  the  occasion  of  his  recovery 
from  a  state  of  mental  depression.  The  opening  lines,  in  which  that 
state  is  described,  I  have  already  quoted.23  Here  is  the  cure  : — 

Methought  the  Muse  within  my  heart  had  died  ; 
Till,  late,  awakened  at  the  break  of  day, 
Just  as  the  East  took  fire  and  doffed  its  grey, 
«K  The  rich  preparatives  of  light  I  spied. 

But  one  sole  star — none  other  anywhere — 
A  wild-rose  odour  from  the  fields  was  borne  ; 
The  lark's  mysterious  joy  filled  earth  and  air, 
And  from  the  wind's  top  met  the  hunter's  horn ; 
The  aspen  trembled  wildly :  and  the  morn 
Breathed  up  in  rosy  clouds,  divinely  fair  ! 

With  a  nature  so  affectionate,  and  its  affections  so  engaged  to  the 
'  old  ruralities'  of  his  boyhood— the  heath-bell  lingering  in  the  en- 
closed moorland — the  '  slip-shouldered  flail  still  busy  on  the  poor 
man's  threshing-floor  ' — the  unshorn  hedge-row  surviving  its  cropped 
and  stunted  neighbours — 

The  thatch  and  houseleek,  where  old  Alice  lives, 
With  her  old  herbal,  trusting  every  page — 

and  the  spinning-wheel  humming  far  down  in  the  lone  valley 24 — it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  railway,  the  viaduct,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  would  be  resented  as  unwelcome  intruders,  fatal  to  poetry  and 
the  picturesque.  But  he  was  too  true  a  poet  for  that.  Sorry  as  he 
was  to  see  the  old  friends  departing,  his  heart  was  large  enough  to 
welcome  and  appreciate  the  great  new-comers.  The 

trembling  in  the  sea-girt  isle, 
Where  '  Hercules '  or  mighty  '  Samson '  trod, 
Heavy  and  swift ; 25 

the  '  vast  mechanics '  of  the  Barmouth  sea-bridge,26  with  all  its  (  great 
crossbeams,  and  clamps,  and  ties ' — told  of  the  greatness  of  England. 
The  '  brawling  and  hushing '  of  the  distant  railway,27  making  sensible 
the  universal  stillness  of  nature,  while  '  the  shadow  of  our  travelling 
earth '  hung  on  the  moon,  supplies  him  with  the  most  picturesque  in- 
cident in  his  description  of  the  lunar  eclipse.  And  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  ( steam  threshing-machine  with  the  straw-carrier  ' 28  carries 
him  into  the  highest  region  of  poetry. 

23  See  note,  p.  467.        24  Sonnet*,  Lyrics,  &c.  p.  35.        25  Sonnets,  p.  52. 
26  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  &c.  p.  7.        27  Small  Tableaux,  p.  67.        -*  Ibid.  pp.  62,  63. 
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Flush  -with  the  pond  the  lurid  furnace  burned 
At  eve,  while  smoke  and  vapour  filled  the  yard : 
The  gloomy  winter  sky  was  dimly  starred, 
Tbe  fly-wheel  with  a  mellow  murmur  turned  ; 
While,  ever  rising  on  its  mystic  stair 
In  the  dim  light,  from  secret  chambers  borne, 
The  straw  of  harvest,  severed  from  the  corn, 
Climbed,  and  fell  over,  in  the  murky  air. 
I  thought  of  mind  and  matter,  will  and  law, 
And  then  of  him  who  set  his  stately  seal 
Of  Roman  words  on  all  the  forms  he  saw 
Of  old-world  husbandry.     /  could  but  feel 
With  what  a  rich  precision  he  would  draw 
The  endless  ladder  and  the  booming  wheel ! 

Did  any  seer  of  ancient  time  forebode 
This  mighty  engine,  which  we  daily  see 
Accepting  our  full  harvests,  like  a  god, 
With  clouds  about  his  shoulders, — it  might  be 
Some  poet-husbandman,  some  lord  of  verse, 
Old  Hesiod,  or  the  wizard  Mantuan 
Who  catalogued  in  rich  hexameters 
The  Rake,  the  Roller,  and  the  mystic  Van  ; 
Or  else  some  priest  of  Ceres,  it  might  seem, 
Who  witnessed,  as  he  trod  the  silent  fane, 
The  notes  and  auguries  of  coming  change. 
Of  other  ministrants  in  shrine  and  grange, 
The  sweating  statue, — and  her  sacred  wain 
Low-booming  with  the  prophecy  of  steam  ! 

All  dishes  cannot  be  made  to  suit  all  palates.  The  merit  of  the 
entertainment  is  decided  by  the  impression  left  on  the  whole  party, 
when  each  has  helped  himself  to  what  he  liked  best.  In  a  long  poem 
each  reader  finds  this  or  that  part  comparatively  uninteresting,  but 
his  final  judgment  represents  his  general  impression  of  the  whole.  In  a 
volume  of  sonnets,  on  the  contrary, — as  in  a  collection  of  apophthegms, 
anecdotes,  or  witticisms, — each  piece  is  presented  separately  to  each 
guest  to  be  tasted  and  pronounced  upon  ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the 
cZistasteful,  which  in  a  continuous  work  would  have  been  merely 
passed  by,  is  observed  and  remembered,  and  makes  part  of  the  general 
impression. 

Charles  Turner's  habit  of  taking  for  his  theme  any  real  incident 
that  took  his  fancy  or  touched  his  feelings  in  life  or  book,  insured 
endless  variety  of  matter,  and  unfailing  sincerity  of  treatment :  but 
being  united  with  a  simplicity  so  childlike  and  a  sympathy  so  confid- 
ing, it  dignified  with  song  many  matters  in  which  '  the  wise  world ' 
may  see  little  to  interest  or  affect  it.  Substituting  the  love  which  is 
associated  with  childhood  for  that  which  the  Duke  in  Tivelfth  Night 
speaks  of  in  describing  the  clown's  song — 

It  is  silly  sooth, 

And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age — 
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the  description  may  be  applied  to  many  of  these  sonnets,  and  by  some 
critics  it  will  be  applied  in  censure.  But  however  they  may  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  collection  would  be  improved  by  taking  out  those 
they  do  not  care  for,  I  suspect  that  if  the  choice  were  referred  to  a 
committee  large  enough  to  be  representative,  those  proposed  for 
omission  by  one  would  generally  prove  to  be  special  favourites  with 
another.  It  is  better  therefore  that  each  reader  should  make  the  se- 
lection for  himself,  taking  what  he  likes,  leaving  what  he  does  not 
like,  and  making  no  complaint  as  long  as  he  gets  enough. 

In  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  I  have  sought  not  so  much  for 
what  I  like  best  myself,  or  imagine  may  be  thought  best  by  the  general 
reader  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  for  illustrations  of  the  writer's 
peculiar  character,  gifts,  and  humours  ;  for  what  strikes  me  as  most 
characteristic  in  him  when  compared  with  others.  If  I  had  room  to 
follow  him  from  inanimate  through  the  various  regions  of  animated 
nature, — the  world  of  insects,  birds,  beasts,  little  children, — the  '  path 
through  hamlets  in  the  eve  or  prime ' — the  loves,  joys,  sorrows,  and 
consolations  of  humble  life  ; — the  sick-room,  the  death-bed,  the  death- 
smile, — 

prelude  of  immortal  peace 
Now  that  the  storm  of  life  has  reached  its  end — 

the  poetic  vision  of  bodily  resurrection — 

on  high 

A  record  lives  of  thine  identity : 
Thou  shalt  not  lose  one  charm  of  lip  or  eye  ; 
The  hues  and  liquid  lights  shall  wait  for  thee, 
And  the  fair  tissues,  wheresoe'er  they  he — 

the  aspirations  after  a  truer  brotherhood  and  a  purer  ideal  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — and  the  welcome  accorded  to  all  great  examples 
and  all  material  means  which  promise  to  help  in  bringing  it  on, — it 
would  be  seen  that  whatever  we  take  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  true  poet, — whether  imaginative  sympathy  with  nature,  as 
Wordsworth  used  to  maintain,  or  application  of  moral  ideas  to  ques- 
tions concerning  man  and  nature  and  human  life,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  rules  it,  or  the  power  of  casting  beautiful  thoughts  into  forms 
which  are  accepted  at  once  and  remembered  for  ever,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  common  opinion — we  have  a  true  poet  here ;  and  one  who 
among  the  candidates  for  immortality  (which  is  no  respecter  of  size 
or  quantity)  is  entitled  to  a  high  place.  But  a  claim  of  this  extent 
could  not  be  made  good  by  extracts  in  any  moderate  number.  For  its 
justification  I  must  be  content  with  an  appeal  to  the  entire  collection ; 
coupled  only  with  this  caution ;  that  as  all  works  are  remembered  in 
succeeding  generations  by  what  is  best  in  them  and  most  enduring, 
the  critics  in  the  present  generation  who  aspire  to  predict  their 
future  must  judge  them  on  the  same  principle,  on  pain  of  being 
themselves  remembered  (if  remembered  at  all)  only  as  false  prophets. 
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In  the  meantime,  to  those  who  appreciate  what  is  best  in  Charles 
Turner's  sonnets  it  will  be  welcome  news  that  he  left  behind  him 
many  more  in  manuscript,  which  we  may  hope  shortly  to  see  in 
print.  A  volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages  would  contain  all 
his  poems,  published  and  unpublished — sonnets,  lyrics,  and  trans- 
lations— and  such  a  volume  would  be  the  most  appropriate  record  of 
a  life  of  studious  privacy,  the  events  of  which,  lying  almost  entirely 
within  the  little  round  of  duties  indicated  in  the  '  Pastor's  prayer,' 29 
supply  no  matter  for  the  biographer.  The  new  church  and  the  new 
church  clock  were  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  them — the  annual 
school  feast 30  the  most  stirring  and  picturesque. 

The  feast  is  o'er — the  music  and  the  stir — 

Tfie  sound  of  bat  and  ball,  the  mimic  gun  ; 

The  lawn  grows  darker,  and  the  setting  sun 

Has  stolen  the  flash  from  oft*  the  gossamer, 

And  drawn  the  midges  westward ;  youth's  glad  cry — 

The  smaller  children's  fun-exacting  claims, 

Their  merry  raids  across  the  graver  games, 

Their  ever-crossing  paths  of  restless  joy, 

Have  ceased — and,  ere  a  new  feast  day  shall  shine, 

Perchance  my  soul  to  other  worlds  may  pass  ; 

Another  head  in  childhood's  cause  may  plot, 

Another  pastor  muse  in  this  same  spot, 

And  the  fresh  dews,  that  gather  on  the  grass 

Next  morn,  may  gleam  on  every  track  but  mine. 

But  the  interest  which  his  life  has  for  others  lies  not  in  its  incidents, 
but  in  the  man  himself — his  mind  and  spirit.  And  of  that  there 
will  remain  in  such  a  volume  an  unconscious  record,  so  full  and  true, 
that  I  doubt  whether  those  who  knew  him  best  could  add  anything 
material  to  the  image  which  an  attentive  reader  will  form  of  him  as 
he  reads, — except  the  assurance  that  it  does  not  represent  an  idealised 
character,  such  as  poets  and  prosers  alike  are  apt  to  put  on  for  the 
business  of  their  imaginary  lives,  but  his  real  character  in  his  real 
life,  as  he  appeared  to  all  who  knew  him.  (  He  felt  kindness ' — so 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  his  later  as  well  as  his  earlier 
years  wrote  to  me  the  day  after  his  death — '  and  had  deep  gratitude 
for  it,  almost  more  than  any  one  I  ever  knew:  an  unkind  word  or 
thought  was  to  him  almost  inconceivable.'  Of  such  a  character  and 
such  a  life,  endowed  as  it  was  by  nature,  through  its  great  gift  of 
music,  with  power  to  speak  for  itself,  his  own  works  are  the  fittest 

memorial. 

His  monument  shall  be  his  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread, 
And  tongues  to  be  his  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead. 

Of  the  unpublished  sonnets  I  am  permitted  to  append  the  four 
which  follow. 

28  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  <fec.  p.  56.  *>  Ibid.  pp.  50,  53,  54. 
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On  Shooting  a  Sivattoiu  in  early  youth. 

I  hoard  a  little  spring  of  secret  tears 

For  thee,  poor  bird :  thy  death-blow  was  ray  crime : 

From  the  far  past  it  has  flowed  on  for  years  : 

It  never  dries  ;  it  briuis  at  swallow-time. 

No  kindly  voice  within  me  took  thy  part, 

Till  I  stood  o'er  thy  last  faint  flutterings  ; 

Since  then,  methinks,  I  have  a  gentler  heart, 

And  gaze  with  pity  on  all  wounded  wings. 

Full  oft  the  vision  of  thy  fallen  head, 

Twittering  in  highway  dust,  appeals  to  me  ; 

Thy  helpless  form,  as  when  I  struck  thee  dead, 

Drops  out  from  every  swallow-flight  I  see. 

I  would  not  have  thine  airy  spirit  laid  ; 

I  seem  to  love  the  little  ghost  I  made. 

IT. 
Calms  to  a  Fly. 

Ah  !  little  fly,  alighting  fitfully 

In  the  dim  dawn  on  this  bare  head  of  mine, 

Which  spreads  a  white  and  gleaming  track  for  thee, 

When  chairs  and  dusty  wardrobes  cease  to  shine, 

Though  thou  art  irksome,  let  me  not  complain. 

Thy  foolish  passion  for  my  hairless  head 

Will  spend  itself,  when  these  dark  hours  are  sped, 

And  thou  shalt  seek  the  sunlight  on  the  pane. 

But  still  beware  !  thou  art  on  dangerous  ground  ; 

An  angry  sonnet,  or  a  hasty  hand, 

May  slander  thee  or  crush  thee  :  thy  shrill  sound 

And  constant  touch  may  shake  my  self-command  ; 

And  thou  may'st  perish  in  that  moment's  spite, 

And  die  a  martyr  to  thy  love  of  light. 

in. 

The  FJockfor  the  Market ;  or,  Hope  and  Despondency. 

Two  hundred  strong  they  pour'd  into  the  field, 

A  gentle  host,  for  one  brief  night's  repose 

Before  the  market ;  for  their  doom  was  seal'd  : 

They  left  their  pasture  ere  the  morn  arose. 

I  listen'd,  while  that  multitudinous  sound 

Peal'd  from  the  highway  thro'  the  twilight  air, 

A  cry  for  light,  while  all  was  dark  around  ; 

A  throng  of  voices  like  a  people's  prayer. 

Slow  broke  the  dawn  ;  the  flock  went  plodding  on 

Into  the  distance,  some  at  once  to  bleed, 

Some  to  be  scatter'd  wide  on  moor  and  mead. 

But  while  I  sigh'd  to  think  that  all  were  gone, 

A  little  lark,  their  field-mate  of  the  night, 

Saw  them  from  heaven  and  sang  them  out  of  sight. 
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IV. 

It  was  her  first  sweet  child,  her  heart's  delight : 
And  though  we  all  foresaw  its  early  doom, 
We  kept  the  fearful  secret  out  of  sight. 
We  saw  the  canker,  but  she  kissed  the  bloom  : 
And  yet  it  might  not  be  ;  we  could  not  brook 
To  vex  her  happy  heart  with  vague  alarms, 
To  blanch  with  fear  her  fond  intrepid  look, 
Or  send  a  thrill  through  those  encircling  arms. 
She  smiled  upon  him,  waking  or  at  rest, 
She  could  not  dream  her  little  child  would  die. 
She  tossed  him  fondly  with  an  upward  eye ; 
She  seemed  as  buoyant  as  a  summer  spray, 
That  dances  with  a  blossom  on  its  breast, 
Nor  knows  how  soon  it  will  be  borne  away. 


JAMES  SPEDDING. 
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THE   GOD   OF  ISRAEL:  A    HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL  SCIENCE  is  laying  its  hand  on  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  Un- 
deterred by  the  fate  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  19),  the 
men  of  Leyden  ]  have  looked  into  the  Bible  with  reverential  yet 
critical  eyes,  to  discover  the  historical  nature  of  the  God  of  Israel.2 
Abating  not  a  jot  of  the  reverence  of  their  gaze,  we  may  yet  venture 
to  disagree  with  the  critical  method  that  has  directed  their  vision. 
They  have  opposed  the  supernaturalists  and  the  doctrine  of  verbal  in- 
spiration, but,  as  almost  always  happens  in  the  history  of  thought, 
they  have  retained  the  psychological  method  of  their  opponents.  The 
older  science  of  mind  regarded  man  as  separated  from  his  fellows, 
and  as  being  much  the  same  at  all  stages  of  the  world's  history.  Super- 
naturalism,  accepting  this  view,  drew  a  hedge  round  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  regarded  the  Deity  as  inspiring  certain  isolated  individuals 
with  a  conception  of  His  nature  which  remained  the  same  throughout 
sacred  history.  The  Ley  den  naturalistic  school  withdraws  the  hedge, 
but  still  regards  the  inspired  ones  as  isolated,  and  chiefly  differs  from 
its  opponents  in  restricting  the  period  of  inspiration  to  the  times 
of  the  prophets.  Both  schools  think  of  history  as  a  collection  of 
disconnected  pools  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  stream  of  living  waters. 
Meanwhile  in  Germany,  the  home  of  history,  Professors  Steinthal 
and  Lazarus  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  National 
Psychology  ( Volkerpsychologie)  as  the  basis  of  historical  investiga- 
tion. The  Psychology  of  Nations  has  to  investigate  the  traits  which, 
in  addition  to  his  common  humanity,  make  a  man  a  Greek,  a  Jew, 
an  Englishman,  or  a  German,  and  in  doing  this  it  has  arrived  at  the 
scientific  treatment  of  the  national  spirit  (Volksgeist)  existing  in 

1  Professor  Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel  and  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel  have 
been  translated  into  English,  as  well  as  Knappert's  JReligion  of  Israel,  a  useful  sum- 
mary of  Kuenen's  results.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Kuenen's  Historisch-Jtritisch 
Onderzoek,  the  critical  foundation  of  his  views,  and  Professor  Tiele's  important 
Vergclijkende  Geschiedenls  van  de  Egypti&che  en  Mcsopotamische  Godsdiensten  (Am- 
sterdam, 1872)  still  remain  buried  in  so  tribal  a  tongue  as  the  Dutch. 

2  This  phrase  has  been  employed  throughout  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  of  the 
unwieldy  expression  *  the  views  about  the  Highest  Being  held  by  the  children  of 
Israel.' 
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all  the  members  of  a  nation,  and  having  its  life  in  the  national 
history.  From  this  point  of  view — and  it  is  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  all  German  historiography — we  should  have  to  treat  gifted 
individuals  as  merely  the  voice  of  the  national  spirit,  and  not  as 
isolated  phenomena.  Again,  in  making  the  nation  and  not  the  in- 
dividual our  starting-point,  we  introduce  the  idea  of  continuity  into 
history,  and  with  it  the  conception  of  development  and  growth  of  the 
national  spirit.  We  have  accordingly  to  trace  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  a  nation's  life  the  germs  of  later  developments  of  the  national 
genius.  In  retaining  the  individualistic  view  of  mind  and  thus  neg- 
lecting the  influence  of  the  social  medium,  in  overlooking  the  fact 
of  growth  and  thus  making  no  distinction  between  seed  and  fruit,  the 
Leyden  critics  have  left  out  of  account  the  determining  factors  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
new  stand-point  of  historic  method  reached  by  Professors  Steinthal 
and  Lazarus.  Hitherto  they  have  not  applied  their  principles  to  any 
particular  history,  and  it  is,  n,o  doubt,  owing  to  this  that  they  have 
overlooked  a  most  important  influence  at  work,  which  will  here  be 
termed  the  cross-fertilisation2  of  national  ideas.  Given,  with  the 
Berlin  professors,  that  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  mental  traits,  the 
problem  remains  to  be  determined  how  far  these  are  influenced  by 
communication  with  the  thought  of  other  nations.  In  giving  due 
prominence  to  this  phenomenon  we  have  been  led  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment to  a  later  stage  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews  than  is  usually 
attempted.  Indeed,  it  was  in  tracing  the  antecedents  of  Spihozism 
in  Judaism  that  this  influence  was  seen  to  have  been  at  work  all 
down  the  line.  There  has  thus  been  obtained  a  continuous  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Jews  from  the  Jehovah  4  of  Abraham 
to  the  Substantia  of  Spinoza,  each  stage  of  change  being  due  to 
some  cross-fertilisation  by  the  thought  of  another  nation,  the  in- 
fluence of  Greece  being  specially  prominent.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  influence  of  Israel  on  the  world's  thought  been  unworthy 
of  notice.  Christianity  is  but  the  most  striking  example.  This 
cross-fertilising  influence  of  Israel  has  accordingly  been  touched  upon 
as  forming  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

That  history  divides  itself  into  two  periods  which  are  of  nearly 

3  This  metaphor  is  here  introduced  as  being  more  definite  and  suggestive  than 
the  vague  term  '  influence.'     By  the  biological  analogy  suggested  there  is  implied 
(i.)  that  the  ideas  cross-fertilised  belong  to  nearly  allied  species  of    Volksgeist  (the 
ideas  of  a  Hottentot  and  of  a  Hindoo  cannot  cross-fertilise)  ;  (ii.)  that  the  resultant 
idea  is  more  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  spiritual  existence. 

4  The  writer  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  who  evidently  considers  that  there  had  been  such  a 
development  between  the  patriarchal  age  and  the  times  of  Moses,  gives  '  El  Shaddai ' 
as  the  name  of  the  earlier  conception,  and  Semitic  comparative  philology  seems  to 
confirm  his  view.    <  Jehovah  '  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  specific  Hebraic  element. 
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equal  length,  but  which  differ  greatly  in  familiarity  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  first,  which  may  be  roughly  termed  the  biblical  period, 
reaching  down  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  comprises  that  part  of 
the  world's  spiritual  history  with  which  Englishmen  are,  or  used  to  be, 
most  familiar.  All  that  was  here  necessary  was  to  give  a  rapid  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  spiritual  movements  in  Israel,  attempting,  more 
consistently  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  to  give  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  each  stage. '  More  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  method 
employed  than  the  results  obtained.  The  Leyden  school,  it  is  here 
contended,  has  not  given  due  attention  to  the  need  of  tracing  in 
earlier  stages  the  beginnings  of  later  movements. 

The  second  period  of  the  national  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the 
second  century  A.D.  to  the  present  time,  is  practically  unknown  to 
the  English  reader,  and  has  only  lately  received  adequate  attention  in 
Germany.  And  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  monographs  on  separate 
Jewish  thinkers  and  systems,  no  complete  history  of  Jewish  thought  in 
its  logical  development  exists  as  yet  in  any  language.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  position  of  Spinoza  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Till  very  recent  years  Spinozism  has  been  regarded  as 
merely  a  more  consistent  Cartesianism,  the  outward  similarity  of 
method  obscuring  the  essential  difference  of  spirit  in  the  two  systems. 
With  regard  to  Spinoza's  relation  to  Judaism,  the  excommunication 
of  the  Beth-Din  (ecclesiastical  tribunal)  of  Amsterdam,  a  purely 
defensive  act,  was  held  to  have  settled  the  question  of  his  connection 
with  Jewish  speculation  by  a  decided  negative.  But  Dr.  M.  Joel's  re- 
searches have  conclusively  shown  that  the  philosopher-martyr  took 
his  problem  from  Jewish  predecessors,  and  was  mainly  indebted  to 
Descartes — a  heavy  debt — for  the  method  which  he  applied  to  its  solu- 
tion. And  we  maintain  that  the  recognition  of  Spinoza  as  the  goal  of 
the  long  line  of  Jewish  thought  gives  its  history  a  unity  which  has 
been  universally  overlooked.  In  a  first  attempt  like  the  present,  and 
with  the  limited  space  at  disposal,  no  more  could  be  done  than  roughly 
to  map  out  the  ground  for  future  investigation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  latter  part  of  the  post-Biblical  period,  where  in- 
dividual philosophers  come  into  the  foreground,  and  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  see  strictly  national  movements.  The  national  organism,  as 
it  were,  had  in  them  differentiated  a  brain,  an  organ  of  self-conscious- 
ness ;  and,  on  our  historic  method,  the  successive  philosophers  must  be 
treated  as  stages  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  progress  towards  Spinozism. 
\Ve  have,  so  to  speak,  to  trace  the  course  of  an  intellectual  tunnel 
through  the  Middle  Ages  which  only  comes  to  the  light  of  day  with 
Spinoza. 

With  these  necessary  words  as  to  plan  and  method  we  may 
now  proceed  to  our  inquiry,  viz.  the  history  of  the  views  of  the 
children  of  Israel  about  the  Deity — in  short,  the  history  of  the  Grod 
of  Israel. 

KK2 
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I. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry — i.e.  the  Biblical  period — we  are 
met  by  a  number  of  preconceptions,  theological  and  anti-theological, 
which  render  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  attitude  extremely  difficult. 
Let  it  be  enough  if  we  say  here  that,  in  assuming  the  Bible  to  be 
the  work  of  man,  we  hold  that  the  assumption  tends  rather  to  dignify 
man  than  to  degrade  the  Bible.  But  once  having  assumed  the  Bible 
to  be  a  human  production,  there  follow  several  prosaic  yet  important 
corollaries,  such  as  that  it  was  composed,  written  down,  copied,  and 
finally  edited.  Further,  as  the  use  of  writing  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  early  mode  of  transmission  of  thought,  that  portion  of  the  Bible 
which  relates  to  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  for  many  centuries,  subject  to  the  imagina- 
tive colouring  of  the  narrators  for  that  long  period.  Assuming  the 
mythopoeic  5  tendency  of  the  transmitters,  the  '  personal  equation '  of 
the  composers,  and  finally  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  editors 
towards  stages  of  thought  which  the  nation  had  outgrown,  we  must 
recognise  that  the  source  of  history  has  become  very  impure,  and 
requires  a  strong  solution  of  psychological  criticism  to  precipitate  the 
impurities  and  render  the  troubled  waters  clear.  We  have  conse- 
quently to  guard  against  a  fourth  source  of  error — historically  perhaps 
the  most  important — the  inadequate  nature  of  the  psychological 
apparatus  which  earlier  investigators  applied  to  the  problem. 

The  origines  of  Hebraism  treated  with  these  precautions  can 
scarcely  be  settled  with  even  tolerable  certainty,  as  is  proved  by  the 
widely  divergent  reconstructions  of  the  Biblical  narrative  put  forward 
of  late  years.  Nor  can  we  place  much  reliance  on  the  new  science 
of  Comparative  Religion.  Here,  too,  national  psychology  has  to 
moderate  the  too  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Semitic  specialists  by 
calling  attention  to  a  radical  defect  in  their  method.  Granting  that 
all  the  Semitic  tribes  have  a  number  of  generic  similarities  of  cha- 
racter, we  must  not  overlook  the  coordinate  fact  that  each  has  its 
specific  differences.  And  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  diversities 
from  the  Semitic  type  form  the  most  important  characteristic  of  so 
unique  a  nation  as  the  Hebrews.  The  late  Salomon  Munk  defended 
with  great  force  the  position  that  the  Hebrews  alone  of  all  the 

5  Bernstein  and  Goldziber  would  have  it  that  all  the  earlier  history,  reaching  down 
almost  to  the  time  of  David,  is  purely  mythical.  This  is,  however,  going  too  far: 
however  much  myths  may  gather  round  the  stories  of  national  heroes  (we  have  their 
'survival '  in  modern  scandal),  the  heroes  have  existed  and  have  done  heroic  deeds. 
The  personification  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  dawn  and  eve,  which  the  followers 
of  Max  Miiller  would  posit  in  place  of  actual  personalities,  appear  to  the  present 
writer  a  most  instructive  warning  against  dealing  with  words  instead  of  things. 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  may  not  have  done  all  the  Bible  tells  of,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  different  aspects  of  the  sun-god  or  varying  forms  of  the  dark 
and  dewy  eve. 
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Semites  rose  to  monotheism ;  and  Kenan's  brilliant  and  specious 
contention  for  a  Semitic  monotheistic  instinct  is  now  ruled  out  of 
court  by  all  scholars.  We  are  not  enlightened  as  to  the  development 
of  religion  among  the  Hebrews  by  guesses  as  to  the  gods  of 
Phoenicia,  or  by  ingenious  conjectures  as  to  the  pre-Islamite  develop- 
ment of  the  Arabian  conceptions  of  religion.  The  comparative 
method  will  find  its  proper  application  in  the  problems  of  cross- 
fertilisation  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  influence  of  Egypt,  Canaan,  Phoenicia,  Babylon,  and 
Persia  on  the  religion  of  Israel.  For  the  actual  development  of  the 
specincall}7  Hebraic  conceptions  our  only  source,  unsatisfactory  as  it 
may  be  in  some  respects,  is  the  Hebrew  Bible  itself. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  however  roughly,  through  the  mass 
of  obstructions  of  method  which  form  the  real  obstacles  to  Biblical 
research,  let  us  attempt  to  sketch  in  very  bold  outline  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebraic  conception  of  the  Deity  during  the  Biblical 
period.  Broadly  speaking,  that  development  consists  in  the  continual 
universalising  of  the  national  (rod  Jehovah.6  And  we  must  add  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  Hebraic  conception,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  other  Semitic  tribes,  was  the  lofty  ethical  character 
ascribed  to  Him.  Or  rather  we  may  say  that  the  views  about 
conduct  which  the  old  Hebrews  held  in  connection  with  their 
religious  conceptions  have  become  the  moral  or  ideal  views  of  conduct 
for  the  civilised  world.  What  were  once  Hebraic  opinions  on  social 
conduct  are  now  the  moral  instincts  of  civilised  humanity.  The 
'  strictness  of  conscience '  was  once  the  '  spontaneity  of  [the  Hebrew] 
consciousness,'  to  apply  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  attempted  distinction 
between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
Culture  and  Anarchy.  The  glory  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  that  they 
never  had  a  '  tribal '  God,  but  that  they  held  practical  opinions  in 
connection  with  religion  which  have  become  the  ideal  of  civilised 
morality.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  as  we  shall  see,  that  they 
alone  rose  from  the  '  tribal '  conception  of  a  divine  protector  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  that  of  the  one  Divine  Father  of  All  (Mai.  ii.  10). 
The  stages  of  development  are  not  clear,  but  the  following  may  be 
put  forward  as  probable. 

The  HEBREWS  were  originally  a  nomad  tribe,  perhaps  in  the 
beginning  resident  in  Mesopotamia,  if  we  may  trust  the  national 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  Abraham  in  TJr  of  the  Chaldees.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  later  accounts,  Jehovah  was  but  a  family  god, 

6  I  use  the  more  familiar  form  in  preference  to  the  possibly  more  correct  Jhwh, 
Jahveh  or  Yahweh,  on  the  same  principle  which  makes  us  still  speak  of  Homer  and 
Horace  instead  of  Homeros  and  Horatius.  At  the  same  time,  it  expresses  dissent 
from  the  current  hypothesis,  first  started  by  Astruc  (1753),  of  an  Elohistic  and 
Jahvistic  redaction  of  the  Bible,  which  has  not  yet  been  established  by  any  complete 
induction. 
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though  even  then  a  just  and  righteous  one  (cf.  the  legend  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha).  From  their  primeval  home,  whether  Mesopotamia 
(Tiele)  or  North  Arabia  (Schrader),  they  wandered  west  till  they 
found  suitable  pasturage  in  Lower  Egypt.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  higher  civilisation  of  an  agricultural  state  of  society.  The 
effects  of  this  cross-fertilisation  is  one  of  the  first  problems  of  the 
comparative  method.  Here  we  can  only  refer  to  the  conjectured 
relation  between  the  Nuk-pu-nuk  of  Egyptian  hierology  and  the 
*  I  am  that  I  am  '  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  (cf.  Ex.  vi.  3).  After  a  stay 
of  uncertain  duration,  their  prosperity  brought  upon  them  the  tyranny 
of  the  Egyptian  king  (Ramses  the  Second),  and  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  they  resumed  their  nomad  life,  accompanied,  it  would  seem, 
by  a  number  of  Egyptians.  This  deliverance  from  the  '  house  of  bond- 
age '  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  national  mind,  and  rendered 
their  attachment  to  the  '  tribal '  (rod  deep  and  abiding.  But  the 
more  important  point  to  notice  is  the  ethical  character  of  their  con- 
ception of  God.  The  Ten  Words  are  unique  in  history  as  a  covenant 
of  a  nation  with  its  God  to  bind  itself  to  righteousness.  The  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  moral  law,  to  social  conduct,  as  distinguished 
from  penal  legislation  and  political  life,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  they  have  carried  with  them  throughout  their 
history.  And  if  we  are  to  retain  our  scientific  attitude  we  must 
recognise  at  least  the  germ  of  this  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
national  life.  Thus,  the  science  of  history  seems  to  confirm  the 
national  tradition  that  Jehovah  had  been  made  known  to  Israel  before 
the  residence  in  Egypt.  And  in  the  moral  attributes  of  the  6  tribal ' 
Jehovah  are  the  elements  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  conception  of 
the  God  of  all.  A  just  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  partial  to  one 
body  of  men  unless  they  have  deserved  it  by  some  service  which  must 
be  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  conception  of  a  just  '  tribal '  Je- 
hovah we  have  the  germs  of  the  later  conceptions  of  the  God  of  all 
and  of  Israel  as  the  Messiah  of  the  nations.  The  supernaturalists 
who  assert  that  the  Hebrews  had  as  universal  a  God  as  the  greater 
prophets  thereby  prove  themselves  the  worshippers  of  a  tribal  deity, 
while  the  Ley  den  critics  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  universalistic  ele- 
ment in  the  Hebraic  conception  of  the  '  tribal '  Jehovah  must  trace  its 
source  from  another  nation,  or  relegate  its  explanation  to  the  mystics. 
The  next  stage  of  the  national  history  is  the  conquest  of  the  tribes 
of  Canaan  and  the  formation  of  the  ISRAELITE  nation  out  of  the  nomad 
tribe  of  Hebrews.  The  latter  result  was  finally  consummated  under 
David,  who  commenced  to  centralise  at  Jerusalem.  Throughout  this 
period  we  have  a  struggle  between  the  religion  of  Canaan  and  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  have  here  another  instance  of  cross-fertilisation. 
Like  all  other  conquering  nations,  from  the  days  of  Veii  to  these  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Hebrews  could  only  consolidate  their  conquest 
by  permitting  the  conquered  to  amalgamate  with  them.  Along  with 
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this  political  there  went  a  religious  amalgamation.    The  lower  orders 
of  the  Hebrews  joined  with  the  Canaanite  peregrini  (to  borrow  a 
term  of  Eoman  law  7)  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  country, 
Baal,  Asteroth,  &c.,  who  appear,  from  recent  researches,  to  have  had 
their  original  home  in  Assyria.     And  even  the  highest  classes  were 
influenced  by  the  Canaanitish  theory  of  things,  as  is  natural  when  a 
less  civilised  nomad  tribe  conquers  a  more  highly  cultured  agricultural 
nation.     There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
their  cosmogony  from  the  Canaanites  (if  it  was  not  brought  later 
from  Assyria)  and  connected  with  it  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  even  more  important  was  the  necessary  change  in  their  views  of 
Jehovah :  He  had  to  be  put  in  connection  with  the  '  other  gods.' 
This  relation  was  naturally  one  of  superiority  as  .the  God  of  a  con- 
quering tribe.     And  this   superiority  was  strengthened  by  the  cen- 
tralisation carried  on  by  David  and  his  successor,  till  among  the 
higher  minds  the  view  gained  currency  that  the  '  other  gods '  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  almighty  Jehovah.     With  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  of  Solomon's  son,  the  centrifugal 
forces  became  very  strong,  and  local  divine  government  ensued  in  the 
worship  of  Baal,  Moloch,  and  the  other  foreign  gods.     But  at  this 
critical  moment  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  expressed  itself 
in  a  series  of  men  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  moulded  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  civilised  world  for  upwards  of  1,500  years.     The 
prophets  strove  valiantly  to  uphold  the  honour  of  Jehovah  among  the 
people,  laying  stress  on  the  ethical  elements  implicit  in  the  earlier 
conception  in  contrast  to  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  gods  of  Phoenicia 
and   Canaan.     In  politics  they   held  fast  to  the  principle,  unique 
among  all  political  principles,  that  the  greatness  of  a  nation  depended 
on  its  righteousness,  and  endeavoured  to  oppose  seeking  for  aid  in 
the  struggle  between  North  and  South  Judaea  from  Assyria  or  Egypt. 
They  were  unsuccessful,  and  both  kingdoms  were  subdued,  and  a  large 
body  of  the  Israelites  carried  over  to  Babylon.     They  were  unsuc- 
cessful as  politicians,  but  they  had  succeeded  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
They  had  purified  the  national  conception  of  their  God  from  the 
ignoble  elements  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  views  of  their 
Semitic  kinsmen  about  their  deities.     But  here  again  it  must  be 
insisted  that  these  nobler  elements  had  been  implicit  in  the  earlier 
Hebraic  conception.    For  man  at  least  there  is  no  creation  ex  nihilo, 
and  the  prophets  could  only  have  given  back  to  the  Israelites  as  rain 
what  they  had  received  from  their  nation  as  vapour,  to  use  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fine  metaphor.     We  contend  against  Kuenen  and  Tiele  that 
the  note  of  righteousness  must  have  been  a  mark  of  the  Hebraic  God 
from  the  very  beginning. 

The  stay  in  Babylon  was  productive  of  changes  in  the  national 

7  To  the  unprejudiced  observer,  the  most  light-giving  book  on  the  Old  Testament 
which  has  appeared  in  late  years  is  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  Ancient  Lam. 
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mind  of  world-historic  importance.  During  this  period  the  chief 
traits  of  the  character  of  the  JEWS  were  permanently  formed — their 
intense  historic  consciousness  of  the  national  past  and  passionate 
regard  for  the  national  future,  their  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  their 
strict  theocratic  legislation,  their  plasticity  of  intellect,  and  rigidity 
of  social  observance.  All  these  traits  are  represented  in  the  redaction 
of  the  Biblical  canon  which  took  place  on  their  return.  The  Bible 
which  thus  represents  the  Judaic  or  mature  phase  of  the  national  mind 
has  ever  remained  the  centre  of  the  national  literature.  The  literary 
activity  of  the  Jews  for  the  next  thousand  years  after  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  is  entirely  a  development  of  the  Bible  in  paraphrase 
(Targum),  codification  of  the  law  (Halacha),  or  expansion  of  legend 
(Hagada,  Midrash).  The  national  character  became  fixed,  and  in  its 
maturity  commenced  to  cross-fertilise  the  growth  of  the  world's 
thought  at  various  intervals.  They  were  prepared  for  this  by  the 
assimilation  of  new  elements.  In  Babylon  they  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  noblest  Aryan  religion — Eranian  Mazdeism — and  their 
conception  of  the  Divine  nature  was  heightened  and  broadened 
by  the  cross-fertilisation.  Jehovah  was  conceived  as  the  Universal 
Father,  inexpressible  by  material  images,  unapproachable  by  material 
sacrifices.  The  tribalism  of  the  earlier  conception  was  raised  to  the 
lofty  view  that  Israel  is  only  His  chosen  people  in  order  that  through 
them  the  nations  should  be  blessed.  The  Jews  had  returned  from  the 
captivity  chastened  by  adversity,  and  with  the  national  ideal  of 
spreading  among  the  nations  the  prophetic  conception  of  ethical 
monotheism.  The  influence  of  Mazdeism  is  shown  in  the  second 
Isaiah  and  possibly  in  the  Book  of  Job,  where  the  existence  of  evil  is 
the  first  puzzle  disintegrating  the  older  conception  of  the  God  of 
Righteousness.  It  indicates  the  first  beginnings  of  subjectivity 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  rise  of  the  distinction  between  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  striving  after  personal  immortality. 
This  remained  a  mere  germ  for  future  fertilisation.  The  Jews  in 
their  sacred  books  do  not  show  any  signs  of  having  been  influenced 
by  fears  or  hopes  of  a  future  state  in  their  views  of  morality  ;  they 
show  no  signs  of  a  clutching  '  otherworldliness '  in  their  views  of 
conduct.  In  adversity  each  member  of  a  nation  loses  his  indivi- 
duality, his  subjectivity  ;  his  ideal  is  the  public  good,  and  this  objec- 
tivity was  fostered  among  the  Jews  by  their  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  the  just  Jehovah  into  whose  hands  each  felt  he  could  entrust  his 
fate. 

At  the  same  time  that  Israel  was  being  tried  by  adversity  Greece 
was  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  over  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
national  prosperity  of  the  Greeks  was  not  without  its  evil  results. 
There  arose  the  feeling  of  a  life  away  from  the  social  life  which  we 
have  called  above  subjectivity,  and  which  is  expressed  in  history  by 
the  rise  of  the  Sophists.  Throughout  the  ethical  thought  of  Greece, 
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remarks  Mr.  Sidgwick,  egoism  was  an  implicit  assumption.  While 
Israel  was  commencing  its  long  career  as  the  People  of  Sorrows,  the 
Greeks  in.  their  glory  were  developing  traits  which  led  to  the  « hungry 
Greekling '  of  Juvenal's  pages.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  civilised  world  in  the  action  and  counter-action  of 
the  national  spirits  which  were  maturing  and  becoming  fixed  in 
Hellas  and  Judaea  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  present  era. 
The  remainder  of  these  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  chief  stages  in 
the  history  of  the  interlaced  development  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism. 

With  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  spread  of  Hellenism 
among  the  barbarians,  we  have  the  first  contact  of  the  two  influences. 
The  results  on  the  Jewish  mind  are  to  some  extent  preserved  for  us  in 
the  Septuagint  version.  The  Greek  had  risen  to  the  idea  of  an 
intellectual  monotheism,  a  cosmic  conception  of  a  highest  principle 
without  emotional  or  historic  elements.  We  accordingly  find  the 
intensely  personal  view  of  God  in  many  cases  toned  down  in  the  Greek 
version,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  version  is  naturalistic.  Later  on, 
the  individualism  of  Hellenistic  culture  vitalised  the  corresponding 
germ  which  had  been  transplanted  from  Persian  soil,  and  brought  the 
question  of  personal  immortality  into  the  foreground,  giving  rise  to 
disintegration  of  the  national  life  into  sects.  The  Sadducees,  the 
conservative  priestly  party,  held  to  the  older  view  or  instinct  of  non- 
belief;  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Talmud,  they  rather  denied 
the  relevancy  of  the  question  in  the  spiritual  life  than  dogmatically 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  The  Pharisees,  or  liberals,  the 
party  of  progress,  were  not  opposed  to  assimilation  of  foreign  modes 
of  thought,  and  believed  in  immortality  as  essential  to  individualism. 
With  this  rise  of  freethought  there  naturally  arose  a  tendency  to 
mysticism,  attempting  to  solve  intellectual  problems  by  emotional 
conceptions.  The  sect  of  Essenes  in  Judaea  and  the  mystic  union  of 
Moses  and  Plato  in  the  pages  of  the  Alexandrian  Philo  are  two  in- 
stances of  this  tendency  among  the  many  which  might  be  given. 
Mysticism,  psychologically  considered,  may  be  regarded  as  the  incom- 
plete fusion  of  new  thought  and  of  emotion  or  compressed  ancestral 
thought.  It  consequently  very  frequently  contains  the  germs  of  new 
developments,  which  are  to  be  resultants  of  new  and  old  spiritual 
influences.  It  is  a  problem  of  extreme  complexity,  but  of  extraordinary 
interest,  to  trace  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Midrash  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity. 

Meanwhile  Greece  was  being  moved  to  higher  things  in  her  fall 
by  a  touch  of  Semitic  fervour  if  not  of  Hebraic  faith.  The  new  tone 
of  Greek  ethical  thought  displayed  in  the  rise  of  Stoicism  must  have 
been  due,  according  to  our  national-psychological  standpoint,  to  some 
cross-fertilisation  by  the  ideas  of  a  different  race.  And  Sir  Alexander 
Grant 8  has  shown  that  all  the  eminent  Stoics  were  of  Semitic  origin. 
8  Aristotle's  Etliics  (3rd  edit.),  i.  p.  307. 
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The  similarity  which  has  struck  most  observers  between  Stoicism  and 
Christianity  receives  its  explanation  from  our  present  standpoint  when 
we  remember  that  both  were  cross-fertilisations  of  Hellenism  by 
Semitism.  The  difference,  too,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one 
case  the  less  intense  Semites  were  the  missionaries  while  Christianity 
was  propagated  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Jews.  The  spread  of  Stoicism 
among  the  Eomans  cannot  but  have  had  some  influence  in  preparing 
the  way  for  Christianity. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  Christianity  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  problems.  The  rise  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  will  only  receive  its  explanation  when 
the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  time  is  made  known  to  us  as 
crystallised  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.  The  question  of  the  origin- 
ality of  Jesus  is  merely  one  example  of  the  general  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  and  his  nation.  But  more  important  than  any 
question  of  origin  is  that  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  persons 
of  different  race  and  different  views  of  the  world.  This  is  the  most 
important  problem  of  cross-fertilisation  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
thought.  The  Judaic  Deity  had  to  be  Indo-Germanised  or  Hellenised 
before  He  could  become  the  God  of  Aryan  worship.  This  transforma- 
tion, the  outcome  of  the  Pharisaic  movement,  was  the  great  work  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  and  of  the  Alexandrian  pseudo-John.  To  become  fruit- 
ful among  another  nation  than  that  of  its  origin,  an  idea  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  assimilation  of  the  new  nation's  mind.  Thus  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  just  and  righteous  (rod  becomes  the  (rod  of  love  ;  instead 
of  objective  Hebrews,  His  worshippers  are  subjective  Hellenists.  He 
appeals  to  each  man  separately  instead  of  to  a  nation  collectively.  The 
egoism  of  the  Hellene  was  elevated  (for  it  was  elevation)  into  the  'other- 
worldliness'  of  the  Christian.  Each  man  became  separate  from  the 
world  and  antagonistic  to  society.  So  far  from  being  universal,  Chris- 
tianity has  its  logical  outcome  in  the  '  twa  or  aiblins  three  elec' '  of  the 
Scotch  blacksmith.  The  universal,  integrating  element  was  given  by 
the  Church,  the  spiritual  successor  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  use 
logical  terminology,  the  '  God  of  All '  of  the  Hebrew  took  the  All 
collectively ;  Hellenistic  Christianity  made  the  All  distributive.  At 
the  same  time  the  moral  or  practical  view  of  the  Semite  gave  way  to  the 
metaphysical  or  speculative  view  of  the  Aryan.  Men  are  made  holy 
by  faith,  not  practice.  The  personality  of  the  Deity  is  analysed  and 
subtilised  into  a  Trinity.  From  our  present  standpoint  this  receives 
illustration  from  the  analogous  Aryan  Triune  Deity  of  post-Buddhistic 
Brahmanism.  That  racial  influences  were  at  work  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  rejection  of  Aryan  Christology  by  Semitic  Islam. 
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II. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  Divine  idea  among 
the  Jews  during  the  post-Biblical  period.  Their  dispersion  after  the 
last  heroic  stand  at  Bethar  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  world's 
thought  at  every  point.  Greece,  Eome,  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  all 
meet  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  which  faithfully  represents  the 
incomplete  assimilation  of  multifarious  views  of  the  world.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  systematic  account  of  Jewish  belief 
from  the  Talmud :  there  is  no  such  system.  We  can  only  recognise  in 
it  germs  of  later  development.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees,  the  former,  the  progressive  and  assimilative  party, 
gained  the  victory,  though  not  without  ^being  influenced  by  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Sadducees.  And  the  Talmud  is  the  production  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  represents  their  cosmopolitan  tendencies.  In  particular, 
we  recognise  the  influence  of  Greek  rationalism,  Persian  dualism,  and  by 
their  side  the  mystic  tendency  which  came  later  to  a  head  in  the  Cab- 
bala. The  Talmud  is  a  law  book,  and  is  a  pre-eminent  example  of  the 
practical  social  tendency  of  the  Hebraic  genius.  Thought  is  free  when  it 
does  not  come  into  conflict  with  social  observance.  The  crystallising 
touch  which  was  to  precipitate  NEO- JUDAISM  from  the  confused  syncret- 
ism of  the  Talmud  was  to  come  from  the  Arabs,  Semitic  kinsmen. 

We  need  not  here  retell  the  story  of  the  adoption  of  Hebraism 
by  Mahomet,  told  so  well  as  it  has  been  by  Geiger,  Dozy,  and  Deutsch. 
We  are  here  rather  concerned  with  the  reaction  of  Islam  upon  Juda- 
ism. The  milder  rule  of  the  Moslem  gave  the  Jew  a  needed  pause 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  similarity  of  the  Semitic  genius 
in  both  prevented  the  perceptible  tendency  to  narrowness,  and 
brought  the  Jewish  mind  again  into  free  contact  with  the  world's 
thought.  To  the  Semite,  wisdom  is  the  jewel  of  life  :  witness  the 
excellent  Talmudic  system  of  education — witness,  too,  the  Semitic 
ideal  of  kingship,  the  wise  Solomon,  the  wise  Haroun-al-Kaschid. 
The  first  aim  of  the  Caliphs,  after  the  victory  of  Islam  was  assured, 
was  to  resuscitate  Greek  science  and  philosophy.  Translators  were 
employed  to  bring  forth  from  their  Syriac  tombs  Aristotle  and  Galen. 
And  the  Jews  at  once  took  part  in  this  Semitic  Kenaissance  (the 
counterpart  of  the  later  new  birth  of  the  Aryan  mind,  when  the  latter 
was  stirred  anew  by  contact  with  the  great  spiritual  heritage  of  its 
ancestors).  And,  as  the  first  contact  with  Hellenism  showed  its  in- 
fluence in  the  differentiation  of  the  national  life  into  the  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  so  this  second  contact  with  Semitised  Hel- 
lenism gave  rise  to  new  sects.  The  beginnings  of  Karaism  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  but  it  may  be  generally  described  as  a  revolt 
against  authority — Jewish  Protestantism — a  struggle  against  the 
fetters  which  the  Talmudic  doctors  were  placing  round  Jewish  reason. 
And  the  revolt  was  successful :  though  Karaism  itself  dwindled  away 
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into  a  still  narrower  traditionalism,  it  forced  its  opponents,  the 
Eabbinites,  .to  adapt  tradition  to  the  reason  of  the  time,  and,  in  so 
doing,  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the  Judaic  views  of  the 
Deity.  The  history  of  that  change  must  now  be  roughly  traced. 

As  the  pre-Christian  era  was  characterised  by  a  continual  univer- 
salising  of  the  Divine  idea,  so  the  post-Islamite  development  con- 
sisted in  a  still  further  extension  of  universalism  in  the  depersonal- 
ising of  the  Divine  conception.  £This  was  caused  by  the  influence  of 
the  Arabic  Aristotle,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  inevitable  struggle 
between  a  philosophical  or  intellectual  and  a  religious  or  emotional 
view  of  the  universe.  Such  a  struggle  is  really  a  conflict  between  old 
and  new  thought,  though  the  older  conceptions  have  become  embedded 
in  the  national  mind  as  feelings.  That  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  till  he  gets  to  apply  his  ideas  instinctively,  and 
they  become  feelings  rather  than  propositions  to  him,  takes  place  also 
in  the  history  of  a  nation's  mental  development.  Thus  feeling  is,  as 
it  were,  condensed  ancestral  thought,  and  thought  is  the  personal 
element  by  which  we  increase  or  alter  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  organi- 
cally registered  as  feeling  in  our  frames — i.e.  we  feel  as  our  ancestors 
thought,  and  think  as  our  descendants  will  feel.  And  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  psychology  thought  is  the  blank  form  of  feeling 
without  historic  content.  Specifically  national  emotions  cannot 
accordingly  cross-fertilise.  But  abstract  thought,  being  divested  of 
the  historic  element,  is  international,  and  therefore  the  chief  agent 
in  cross-fertilisation.  New  thought  in  a  nation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  natural  growth  of  the  specifically  national  conceptions,  may  come 
from  new  experience,  or  by  contact  with  the  experience  of  other 
nations.  Now,  the  Jewish  mind  is  peculiarly  open  to  this  latter 
influence.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  man  may  be  an  exemplary 
father  of  a  family  and  a  respectable  member  of  society  while  believing 
in  the  eternity  of  the  Trpcorrj  v\rj.  And  the  practical  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  genius  led  them  to  accept  this  teaching  of  experience.  How 
far  they  were  aided  in  this  toleration  by  the  absence  of  an  established 
Church  in  Judaism  is  an  interesting  problem  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss.  At  any  rate  this  assimilative  characteristic  of  Judaism 
causes  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy9  to  be  one  of  the  most 
instructive  examples  of  the  cross-fertilisation  of  national  ideas,  leading 
finally  to  an  organic  union  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  in  Spinoza. 
At  first  we  get  a  merely  mechanical  admixture.  The  two  theories  of 
the  world  lie  alongside  each  other  without  commingling.  The  (rod 
of  intellect  is  conceived  in  Hellenic  forms  of  thought ;  the  moment 
we  turn  to  practice,  the  Jewish  doctors  (of  law  as  well  as  of  divinity) 
treat  of  the  God  of  emotion  under  the  older  conceptions.  While 
feeling  to  the  Greek  was  intensely  personal,  egoistic,  his  intellect 

9  I  hope  before  long  to  sketch  the  'Outlines of  the  History  of  Jewish  Philosophy 
down  to  Spinoza,'  as  a  study  in  national  psychology. 
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viewed  the  universe  quite  impersonally.  To  the  Hebrew  the  universe 
was  charged  with  personal  conceptions — not  thought  of  except  in  re- 
lation to  an  ab  extra  Creator — while  his  practical  views  were  altruistic, 
non-subjective.  There  was  thus  in  the  objective  practical  feeling  of 
the  Jew  a  basis  for  an  impersonal  view  of  the  Deity.  Yet  this  view 
took  centuries  to  become  a  really  vital  principle  in  Hebrew  thought, 
owing  probably  to  the  unconscious  reaction  of  Christian  and  Moslem 
thought  and  the  intense  veneration  for  the  Bible.  But  it  gained  a 
nominal  victory  almost  from  the  very  first.  The  first  stage  of  Jewish 
as  of  Moslem  thought  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  Divine  attri- 
butes,10 to  bring  the  Hebraic  Deity  under  Hellenic  forms  of  thought — 
in  effect  to  depersonalise  the  conception.  Along  with  the  question 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  forming  indeed  the  crucial  problem  between 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  there  was  connected  the  question  of  a 
creation  ex  nihilo.  The  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  material  universe 
had  been  conceived  as  exactly  similar  to  that  of  man  and  the  work  of 
his  hands.  God  was  outside  the  world,  and  could  interfere  at  any 
moment  with  its  working  to  produce  miracles.  Opposed  to  this,  the 
Jewish  Aristotelians  found  their  master  teaching  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  with  it  a  conception  of  the  Deity  as  continuously  exer- 
cising His  influence  on  the  material  universe  in  giving  it  form.  The 
difference  between  the  two  views  is  of  vital  importance:  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  strikes  the  keynote  of  Hebraism,  especially  of  its 
Christian  form,  where  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  his  Maker  is 
more  direct,  more  charged  with  subjective  craving  for  Divine  favour, 
than  in  Judaism,  where  the  Divine  preference  is  desired  more  for  the 
race  than  the  individual.  The  creation  ex  nihilo  dogma  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent,  and  comes  into  the  foreground  of  Jewish 
speculation  in  the  second  post-Maimonidean  stage.  Throughout  the 
later  stage,  mysticism  attempts  to  assimilate  the  new  conceptions  in 
emotional  forms.  Finally,  in  Spinoza,  the  Hellenic  conceptions  are 
at  last  thoroughly  assimilated  as  feelings  rather  than  abstract  truths, 
and  Hellenic  thought  becomes  Hebraic  feeling.  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  treat  of  the  development  more  in  detail.  All  that  can  be 
here  attempted  is  roughly  to  characterise  the  Hellenic  factor  in  the 
thought  of  each  prominent  philosopher  :  our  exposition  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  one-sided,  though  that  side  was  the  fruitful  one  con- 
taining the  germs  of  future  development  of  the  world's  thought. 
The  Eabbis  themselves  would  probably  have  been  aghast  at  the  logi- 
cal results  of  their  views,  and  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  an 
uneasy  instinct  of  their  tendency. 

(1 )  During  the  first  period  (933-1204)  we  should  have  to  take  into 

10  See  Professor  Kaufmann's  Gcsclticlde  dcr  Attrilntenlelire  in  dcr  jiidiscJicn  Re- 
liflwnsphilosophie  dcs  Nittclaltcrs  von  Saadja  bis  Maimuni  (Gotha,  F.  A.  Perthes, 
1877),  rather  the  annals  than  the  history  of  Jewish  thought  during  that  period, 
but  presenting  a  rich  mass  of  materials  nowhere  else  accessible. 
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account  the  influence  of  the  parallel  line  of  Arabic  philosophy,  more 
especially  of  the  eclectic  cyclopaedia  of  the  Grseco-Arabic  thought  by 
the  Brothers  of  Purity.     All  the  works  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  of 
this  period  were  written  in  Arabic  and  imbued  with  the  philosophic 
phraseology  of  the  Arabs,  itself  entirely  derived  from  the  Greek.     But 
the  line  of  thought  taken  was  somewhat  different,  owing  chiefly  to  two 
causes :  the  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the  greater  toleration  of  free 
thought.    In  Islam  there  was  from  the  first  a  continual  battle  between 
theology  and  philosophy,  in  which  theology  finally  conquered  under 
the  philosophic  theologian  Al-Ghazzali.     Still  at  first  the  distinction 
between  Jewish  and  Moslem  thought  was  slight.     The  most  trust- 
worthy exposition  of  the  Kaldm  or  first  philosophic  movement  among 
the  Arabs  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  by  a  Karaite  Jew,  Josef  el  Basr.11 
His  treatise,  Al  Muktawi,  or  the  Book  of  Roots,  commences  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  Jewish  philosophy  by  discussing  the  specifically 
Hebraic  conceptions  of  the  Deity.     His  unity  and  justice,  creation  ex 
nihilo,  and  the  connected  dogma  of  free  will  are  proved  by  ingenious 
applications  of  Greek  logic  to  cosmology.     Opposed  to  him  on  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  but  at  one  with  him  in  results 
if  not  in  method,  is  his  Eabbinite  contemporary  Saadja,  the  Gaon  or 
chief  of  the  Theological  College  at  Bagdad  which  carried  on  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Talmudic  doctors  of  the  law.     He  sums  up  and  defends 
the  traditional  beliefs  in  his  book  on  4  Dogmas  and  Opinions '  (Emu- 
nuth  Wedeoth\  discussing  them  with  all  available  appliances  of  Greek 
philosophy.     He  sees  the  connection  of  the  incorporeal  attributes  of 
the  Deity  with  the  dogma  of  creation,  and  accordingly  brings  all  his 
logic  to  bear  on  the  proof  of  a  creation.     The  next  link  in  the  chain 
is  formed  by  Bachja  ibn  Pakuda,12  who  proves  most  elaborately  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead  to  be  a  real  substantial  unity  unlike  that  of  man. 
Yet  after  he  has  passed  through  the  '  Gate  of  Unity  '  (the  Hebrew  title 
of  book  i.)  and  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  his  treatise,  the 
6  Duties  of  the  Heart '  (Choboth  Halebaboth\  he  returns  to  the  ordi- 
nary anthropomorphic  modes  of  expression.   He,  like  the  two  preceding, 
is  uncompromising  in  his  adherence  to  the  dogma  of  creation  ex  nihilo. 
The  difficulties  of  the  latter  conception  were  more  clearly  perceived 
by  Salomon  ibn  Gebirol,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  Synagogue, 
whom  Munk  has  shown  to  be  the  same  as  Avicebron,  the  author  of 
the  Fons  Vitce,  the  most  original  philosophic  production  written  in 
Arabic.     He  attempted  to  evade  in  mysticism  the  dogma  of  creation, 
which  his  profound  metaphysical  genius  felt  was  uncongenial  with 
the  new  thought.     In  the  midst  of  Aristotelian  diversities  of  matter 
and  form  he  places  a  mystic  Neoplatonic  Will  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  which  is  to  explain,  or  to  evade  explaining,  the  creation.     He 

11  See  Dr.  P.  F.  Frankl,  Ein  mutazilitisclu'r  Kaldm  als  Beitray  zur  GescJiichtr  drr 
Muslimisclicn  JReUffietupMlo&pMe  (Wien,  Karl  Gerold's  Sohn,  1872 :  reprinted  from 
the  Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Royal  Vienna  Academy  of  Science). 

12  A  full  account  of  his  views  has  been  given  by  Professor  Kanfmann  in  the 
Sitzungsbcrichte  of  the  Royal  Vienna  Academy  of  Science,  1874. 
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had  not  much  influence  on  Jewish  thought,  but  is  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  later  on  his 
views  were  adopted  by  Giordano  Bruno.  He  is  interesting  here  as 
the  first  who  attempted  to  assimilate  the  new  thought  into  a  con- 
sistent system,  whereas  previous  thinkers  had  merely  used  Grreek 
philosophy  as  a  clothing  for  their  Hebraic  faith.  He  attempted,  at 
least,  to  make  it  the  flesh. 

Jehuda  Halevi,  the  sweetest  singer  of  the  New  Exile,  marks  a 
turning-point  in  Jewish  thought.  He  first  attempted  to  check  the 
influence  of  Grreek  thought  and  its  threatened  overthrow  of  the 
dogma  of  creation  which  he  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  old  faith.  His 
poet-soul  gave  utterance  to  prophetic  warnings  with  a  meaning  some- 
thing like  this : — 

Go  not  near  the  Grecian  wisdom ; ls 

It  has  not  fruit,  but  only  "blossoms. 

For  its  fruit  is  that  the  heavens 

And  the  earth  can  hare  no  Maker, 

The  creation  no  Creator, 

And  the  moon  no  end  to  changing. 

Follow  that  delusive  doctrine, 

Whose  foundation  is  unfounded, 

Then  your  heart  is  void  and  hitter, 

And  your  mouth  is  full  of  phrases. 

He  consequently  attempted  to  rival  the  feat  of  Al-Grhazzali,  who, 
within  the  pale  of  Islam,  had  so  successfully  philosophised  against 
philosophy.  To  support  the  probability  of  a  creation,  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  omnipotence  of  (rod  as  the  most  important  attribute. 
Yet  he  owns  that  the  argument  against  creation  is  as  weighty  as 
that  for  (Cusari,  i.  67),  and  resorts  to  Eevelation  for  a  solution  which 
reason  cannot  offer.  He  is  even  still  more  interesting  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Jewish  national  feeling ;  he  it  was  who  said  :  '  Israel  is  among 
the  nations  as  the  heart  among  the  limbs.'  His  intense  patriotism 
has  made  him  a  popular  philosopher  among  the  Jews,  and  his  chival- 
rous love  for  Jerusalem  has  inspired  Heine's  noblest  poem.  His  fiery 
zeal  for  Jews  and  Judaism  led  him  to  base  their  claims  on  a  philosophy 
of  history  which  would  be  ludicrous  but  for  its  poetic  fervour. 

But  his  efforts  to  repress  speculation  were  unsuccessful,  and  the 
question  of  the  Divine  Attributes  continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  Neo- 
platonic  Joseph  ibn  Zaddik,  and  the  Peripatetic  Abraham  ibn  Daud. 
The  former  denied  that  we  could  have  any  real  knowledge  of  Grod, 
and  rejected  all  attribution.  He  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Moses 
Maimonides,  who  marks  a  halt  in  the  march  of  thought,  and  sums 
up  the  speculation  of  the  first  period.  In  the  sphere  of  practical 
philosophy  he  performed  the  part  of  a  Jewish  Bentham,  codifying  the 

13  Kaufmann,  p.  129  ;  Munk,  Melanges,  484,  n. ;  Geiger,  Divan,  86.  The  Talmud 
(Sot.  49  b  ;  Menach.  64  b)  had  already  said,  '  Cursed  is  the  man  who  allows  his  son 
to  learn  the  Grecian  wisdom,'  but  Jehuda  Halevi  sees  the  specially  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  the  Greeks. 
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'  halachic  '  or  legal  portions  of  the  Talmud  in  the  fourteen  books  of  his 
'  Strong  Hand '  (Yad  Hachazaka).   And  in  speculative  philosophy  he 
brought  about  a  morganatic  union  between  Grgeco-Arabic  philosophy 
and  Judaic  religion.     He  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  resultant 
Neo-Judaism  in  his  '  Guide  of  the  Perplexed '  (Moreh  Nebuchim),  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  metaphysical  tour  de  force  in  the  history 
of  human  thought.     He  attempted  to  compromise  all  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  thought  of  Greece  and  the  feeling  of  Judaea. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Divine  attributes,  he  grants 
that  all  attribution  is  anthropomorphic,  and  therefore   degrading  to 
God's  dignity  ;  yet  he  denies  that  we  can  give  negative  attributes  to 
the  Deity,  and  thus  brings  in  the  positive  ones  by  a  side  wind.     The 
question  of  creation  he  declared  to  be  antinomical :  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  equal.     His  views  on  all  the  great  theological  questions 
have  a  rationalistic  tendency,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  restatement  of 
them    contained  in  Spinoza's   Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus.     He 
commences  his  treatise  by  going  through  all  the  anthropomorphic 
epithets  applied  to  God  in  the  Bible,  explaining  them  away  in  every 
case.     Indeed,  the  characteristic  thing  about  the  whole  of  the  first 
movement,  from  Saadja  to  Maimonides,  is  the  increasing  theoretic 
aversion   to   anthropomorphism  which  we  can   trace  back  through 
Targum  and  Talmud  to  the  LXX.     Yet  the  Bible  had  too  strong  a 
hold- on  the  religious  life  to  allow  this  tendency  to  have  practical  effect 
except  in  controversy  with  Christians,  where  it  gave  great  advantages. 
(2)  Maimonides  had  a  great  influence  on  scholasticism.     Albertus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  own  their  indebtedness  to  him,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  Church  had  added  the  Doctor  Perplexo- 
rum  to  the  Doctor  Universalis  and  Doctor  Angelicus  as  one  of  her 
authorities.     By  his  own  coreligionists  his  views  did  not  meet  with 
such  universal  acceptance.     Immediately  after  his  death  (1204)  a 
fierce  struggle  took  place  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  his  works  were  publicly  burned.   But  the  anti-Maimonites 
ultimately  gave  way,  and  Maimonides  has,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  been  the  rally  ing-post  of  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
Yet  the  rationalistic  elements  in  his  thought  were  not  allowed  to 
slumber.     Levi  ben  Gerson  (Gersonides),  in  the  next  century  after 
Maimonides'  death,  showed  so  much  boldness  in  his  '  Wars  of  the 
Lord  '  (Milchamoth  Adonai)  that  his  opponents  called  his  book  the 
'  Wars  against  the  Lord.'     In  particular  he  accepted  the  eternity  of 
matter,  which  answered  in  those  days  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  these.     Gersonides  had  no  inconsiderable  fame  as  an 
astronomer ;    Kepler   writes   to   Johannes    Kemus    for    the    fifth   or 
astronomical  book  of  the  Milchamoth   Adonai,  and  we   may  not 
unreasonably  connect  his  rejection  of  the  creation  ex  nihllo  with  his 
training  in   astronomy.     Cross-fertilisation  is  as  marked  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  sciences  as  in   the  history  of  nations,  and 
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theology  and  cosmology  have  many  points  of  contact.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  creative  fiat  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is 
connected  with  the  old  Assyrian  cosmology  and  its  c  revolving  dish- 
cover  '  theory  of  the  heavens.  Astronomy  was  in  the  age  of  Gersonides 
gradually  emerging  from  its  mythologic  stage  of  astrology,  and 
accustoming  men's  minds  to  a  more  impersonal  view  of  the  universe 
and  a  more  extended  view  of  the  cosmos.  This  would  naturally  lead 
to  a  rejection  of  the  creation  ex  nihilo  hypothesis,  and  with  its 
rejection  a  modification  of  the  conception  of  God's  relation  to  the 
universe.  The  idea  of  an  ab  extra  Deity  interfering  arbitrarily  with 
the  material  universe  gave  way  to  the  conception  of  God  as  con- 
tinuously manifesting  Himself  in  the  natural  order.  The  im- 
personal view  of  the  Deity  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  discus- 
sion of  His  attributes  during  the  first  period  must  naturally 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  change.  Psychologically  it  was  a 
change  in  men's  imaginative  view  of  the  world ;  the  function  of 
the  imagination  in  religion  being  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between 
the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  conscience,  the  Ruler  of  the 
'  starry  heavens  above  '  and  of  '  the  moral  law  within.'  Hence  the 
importance,  theologically  considered,  of  the  Copemican  theory,  with 
its  reversal  of  the  anthropocentric  view  of  the  universe.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  in  Gersonides'  rejection  of  creation  ex  nihilo  the  first 
step  towards  the  Spinozistic  attribution  of  extension  to  the  Deity. 
We  meet,  too,  in  the  rjQos  of  Gersonides  that  scientific  mode  of 
thought  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Spinoza,  and  which 
Mr.  F.  Pollock  can  only  trace  to  the  influence  of  Descartes 
(Mind,  No.  x.).14 

But,  as  in  the  first  period  by  Jehuda  Halevi,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  stem  the  progress  of  Hellenism  in  Jewish  philosophy  by  Don 
Chisdai  Creskas,  in  his  '  Light  of  the  Lord '  {Or  Adonai).  He  made 
it  his  task  to  oppose  the  views  of  '  the  Greek  [Aristotle]  who  in  these 
our  days  darkens  the  eyes  of  Israel,'  in  reality  the  Aristotelism  of 
Gersonides.  And  he  attempts  to  fight  philosophy  with  its  own 
weapons  ;  he  accepts,  e.g.,  determinism  in  a  most  rigid  manner.  But 
the  authority  of  the  Maimonidean  Aristotle  was  too  firmly  established 
for  Creskas  to  overcome,  and  his  principal  influence  was  to  lessen  the 
number  of  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism,  which  Maimonides 
had  reduced  to  thirteen.  In  a  work  on  the  c  Principles '  (Ikkarim), 
by  Creskas'  disciple  Albo,  they  are  reduced  to  three. 

During  this  second  period  (1204-1677)  we  have  a  parallel  move- 
ment to  the  rationalising  tendencies  of  the  followers  and  opponents  of 
Maimonides — the  mysticism  of  the  Cabbala,  which  is  often  regarded 
as  the  specifically  Jewish  philosophy.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
it  may  rather  be  regarded  as  heretical,  and  certainly  as  unorthodox.  Its 

14  Spinoza  quoted  Gersonides  in  one  of  the  marginal  notes  to  his  Tractatus.  Of 
him  treat  Joel  in  his  Bcitragc  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  and  J.  Weil,  Philosophic 
Itcligieuse  de  Lcvi-'ben-Gcrson  (Paris,  Ladrange,  1868). 
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history  is  obscured  by  a  mass  of  pseudepigraphic  writings  (one,  e.g., 
attributed  to  Adam),  but,  thanks  to  Jellinek's  researches,15  the  origin 
of  the  specifically  cabbalistic  mysticism  has  been  discovered  in  the 
twelfth  century,  though  mystical  elements  may  be  traced  in  Jehuda 
Halevi,  Ibn  Grebirol,  in  the  Talmud,  Philo,  and  perhaps  in  the  vision 
of  Ezechiel.     It  has  an  interest  as  representing  a  side  of  the  Jewish 
mind — the  mysticism  which   seems  common  to  all  Orientals.      It 
presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  curious  psychological  trait  in 
the  mystical  mind — the  attraction  of  mathematical  symbols  seen  in 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Swedenborg,  and  cropping  up  in  rank  luxuriance 
in  De  Morgan's  Budget  of  Paradoxes.     Like  all  mysticism,  it  is  a  pre- 
mature attempt  to  register  rational  thought  as  feeling  by  clothing  the 
new  abstractions  with  the  old  emotions.     The  Cabbala  thus  attempts 
to  treat  the  question  of  creation,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Spinoza  was  influenced  by  it  in  his  conception  of  the 
relation  of  (rod  to  the  universe,  the  so-called  pantheistic  element  in 
his  thought.      Emanation   led   to   immanence.      The  Cabbala  had 
very  great  influence  on  Christendom  in  the  Kenaissance  period,  when 
men's  hearts  were  craving  some  more  substantial  nutriment  than  the 
dry  bones  of  scholasticism.16     When,  indeed,  we  reckon  the  influence 
on  scholasticism  of  Avicebron,  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  trans- 
lators  of  Grraeco- Arabic   philosophy,   and   the  cross-fertilisation   of 
Renaissance  mysticism  by  the  Cabbala,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
historians  of  mediaeval   thought  have  enclosed  their  exposition  of 
Jewish  philosophy  in  a  sort  of  ghetto.      The  development  of  the 
spirit  in  Christianity  and  Judaism  went  through  the  same  phases 
during  the  period  1000-1500  A.D.     Both  in  Church  and  Synagogue 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  clothe  Hebraic  faith  in  the .  abstract 
forms  of  Grraeco-Arabic  logic,  and  in  both  the  harsh  result  drove  men 
to  mysticism  in  an  attempt  to  bring  home  the  new  thought  to  men's 
hearts.     And  this  mysticism  grew  mainly  on  the  soil  of  Judaism, 
which  gave  the  Cabbala  to  both  Jew  and  Christian.     Out  of  these 

15  A  useful  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  Longmans,  1865. 

16  A.  Stockl  in  his  voluminous  Gesehichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters  (1862- 
1865)  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  Cabbalistic  influence  in  his  3rd  vol.  (Peri- 
ode  der  Beltcimpfung  der  Scliolastili),  vii.,  Die  cabbalistische  Theosophie,  pp.  394- 
608,  §§   87-129.      1.  Die   pythagorliisch-cabbalistische   Theosophie :  (a)   Johannes 
Jtrucldin,  (b)  Ileinricli  Cornelius  Agrippa,  (c)  Francesco  Zorzi.     2.  Die  c.  T.  in  Ver- 
bindung  mit  der  Naturphilosophie  und  Arzneikunde :  (a)  Theophrastus  Paraci'lxvs 
(b)  Hieronymtts    Cardanii3,  (c)  Johann- Baptist  von    flelmont,  (d)  Robert  Fludd. 
3.  Die  c.  T.  in  dogmatischer  Form  mit  altgnostisch-manichiiischer  Fiirbung  :  MARTIN 
LUTHER.    4.  Philosophische  Versuche  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  lutherischen  Dog- 
matik :  (a)  Philip  Melanchthvn.,  (b)  Niclwlaus  Tamillus.     5.  Die  c.  t.  Mystik  unter 
dem  Einfluss  der  lutherischen  Dogmatik  :  (a)  Valentin  Weiffd,  (b)  Jacob  Bolime.   To 
these  names  we  may  add  those  of  Raymond  Lully,  Pico  della  Mirandula,  Henry  More, 
and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  generally  :  traces  of  Cabbala  are  even  to  be  found  in 
Dante.  For  the  general  influence  of  the  Jews  on  the  Renaissance  see  Steinschneider's 
LeHfiratvra  Italiana,  dci  Giiidei,  and  L.  Geiger's  notes  to  his  edition  of  J.  Burck- 
l.ardt's  Cvltxr  rfrr 
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discordant  elements  came  the  mixed  rationalism  and  mysticism  of 
Spinoza's  Ethica,  which  thus  sums  up  the  whole  movement  of 
European  thought  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  influences  that  had 
been  at  work  both  in  Christendom  and  Jewry  came  to  a  head  in 
Baruch  Spinoza,  who  thus  forms  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  thought. 

In  him  we  find  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  cross-fertilisation  of 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  which  we  have  been  tracing  in  its  principal 
exponents.  When  we  combine  the  deanthropomorphised  Deity  of 
Maimonides  with  the  eternity  of  matter  of  Grersonides,  the  determi- 
nism of  Creskas,  and  the  immanence  of  Divinity  in  all  things  taught 
by  the  Cabbala,  and  cast  them  into  the  mould  of  Cartesian  method, 
we  have  the  materials  for  the  so-called  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.17  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  positions  are  held  by  him  as  implicit 
assumptions  (I  would  call  them  feelings)  rather  than  as  definite 
propositions  ;  they  have  been  completely  assimilated  into  his  mental 
system.  He  does  not  disprove  creation  ex  nihilo  ;  he  speaks  of 
extension  as  an  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  he  does  not  discuss  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Grodhead  ;  he  speaks  of  Grod  as  Substantia.  We  con- 
sequently find  in  him  a  thorough  application  of  the  new  thought  to 
ethics.  In  all  previous  Jewish  thinkers  the  practical  and  speculative 
spheres  had  been  completely  separate ;  Aristotle  ruled  the  one,  the 
Bible  the  other.  But  in  Spinoza  we  have  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
same  objectivity  to  conduct  as  to  metaphysics.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  Hebraism  of  his  nature  displayed  itself;  he  combined  the 
Hebraic  objectivity  of  practice  with  the  Hellenic  objectivity  of 
thought.  We  find  no  trace  of  ascetic  i  otherworldliness '  in  him,  no 
craving  for  special  grace  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  deserved  it  from 
the  God  of  justice.  In  his  Ethica  we  find  remarkable  coincidences 
with  Stoicism,18  and  it  is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that  both  systems 
are  results  of  cross-fertilisation  of  Semitism  and  Hellenism.  Nor 
can  the  modern  world  offer  any  more  striking  example  of  the  Stoic 
ideal  than  that  afforded  by  the  blameless  life  of  Baruch  Spinoza. 

The  characteristic  of  his  religious  emotion  (and  in  no  man  was 
the  Divine  Spirit  so  dominant)  is  happily  hit  off  in  his  own  phrase, 

17  Spinoza's  indebtedness  to  his  Jewish  predecessors  has  been  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  Dr.  M.  Joel's  monographs  on  post-Maimunite   Jewish  philosophy,  now 
bound  together  as  his  Beitrdge  zur  Gcschichte   der  Philosophic  (Breslau,  1876).     A 
somewhat  disconnected  summary  of  his  results  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  Pollock  in  Mind, 
No.  x. 

18  The  following  passage  from  the   TJunights  of  Marcus  Aurclius  (iv.  23,  Long) 
gives  perhaps  the  best  .example  of  the  char  acteristic  tone  of  both  Stoicism  and 
Spinozism  :  '  Everything  harmonises  with  me,  which  is  harmonious  to  thee,  O  Uni- 
verse.  Nothing  forme  is  too  early  or  too  late  which  is  in  due  time  for  thee.    Every- 
thing is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring ;  0  Nature,  from  thee  are  all  things,  in 
thee  are  all  things,  to  thee  all  things  return.'     This  is  the  very  voice  of  the  '  intel- 
lectualis  amor  Dei.'     Cf.  Professor  Clifford's  '  Cosmic  Emotion,'  Nineteenth  Century, 
October  1877. 
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'  intellectualis  amor  Dei.'  The  Hellenic  intellectual  conceptions  had 
become  emotions  to  him  ;  he  feels  that  '  cosmic  emotion  '  which  the 
late  Professor  Clifford  has  described.  Yet  he  is  free  from  the  un- 
philosophic  agnosticism  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  his  twenty-ninth 
letter  is  the  best  answer  to  the  latter's  doctrine  of  the  unknowable. 
We  may  fairly  call  his  views  Cosmic  Theism — Hellenic  philosophy 
filtered  through  Hebraic  faith.  Hence  his  appeal  to  all  the  great 
thinkers  of  modern  times,  and  especially  the  Spinoza-cultus  of  the 
present  century  ;  he  is  the  summation  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism, 
the  two  great  factors  of  civilised  life.  And  the  fact  that  Hellenism 
has  in  him  the  victory  caused  the  appeal  to  the  Aryan  mind  to  be 
more  urgent.  As  Spenser  has  been  called  '  the  poet's  poet,'  so  we 
may  term  Spinoza  '  the  philosopher's  philosopher.' 19 

With  him  ends  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy  ;  later  movements 
in  Judaism  were  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  social  status, 
and,  when  that  had  been  attained,  to  raise  again  the  historic  con- 
sciousness, both  the  reflex  results  of  that  large  sweep  of  European 
thought  which  we  may  roughly  term  Democracy.  With  him,  too, 
culminates  the  long  series  of  changes  in  the  God  of  Israel.  From  a 
family  deity  it  had  been'  raised  into  the  Divine  Father  of  All,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  under  this  form  had  cross-fertilised  Graeco- 
Roman  culture  as  Christianity.  But  '  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings 
in  his  revenges  ; '  Israel  came  in  contact  with  Greek  philosophy,  and 
was  in  its  turn  cross-fertilised  by  Hellenism.  Jehovah  was  gradually 
depersonalised,  and  the  world  was  rendered  independent  of  Him,  till, 
under  the  influence  of  mysticism,  He  becomes  an  immanent  principle 
of  the  universe,  as  the  Substantia  of  Spinoza.  From  an  ab  extra 
Deity,  the  God  of  Israel  had  been  changed  by  cross-fertilisation  into  a 
continuous  energetic  Principle. 


If  we  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  past  and  gaze  upon  the 
spiritual  conflict  of  the  present,  may  we  not  say  that  the  struggle 
between  religion  and  science  is  really  a  conflict  between  the  Christian 
and  Spinozistic  developments  of  the  God  of  Israel  ? 20  Among  the 
Jews  the  development  of  thought  had  been  comparatively  free ;  it 
was  far  otherwise  in  Christendom.  The  creeds  of  the  Church  have 
crystallised  the  conception  of  God  as  the  ab  extra  Deity  of  1,500 
years  ago,  and  all  the  progress  of  the  world's  thought  has  been  made 
in  opposition  to  the  Church,  which  has  always  had  an  instinct  that  its 

19  '  But  what  especially  riveted  me  to  him,'  says  Goethe,  who  represents  Spino- 
zism  in  literature,  'was  the  boundless  disinterestedness  whiih  shone  forth  in  every 
sentence,'  i.e.  what  we  have  above  termed  his  objectivity  tobh  in  thought  (Hellenic) 
and  practice  (Hebraic). 

w  On  the  relation  of  Spinozism  to  current  scientific  speculation,  cf.  Mr.  F.  Pollock's 
masterly  essay  on  'The  Scientific  Aspect  of  Spinoza's  Philosophy,'  Fortnightly  Rt'vwiv, 
May  1873,  the  most  important  contribution  on  Spinozism  that  has  been  made  in 
England. 
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theology  was  bound  up  with  the  older  cosmology.  Hence  its  opposi- 
tion to  Copernicus,  Gralileo,  and  science  generally.  The  period  from 
the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the  Kenaissance  was  a  pause  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  Aryan  mind.  It  was  filled  up  by  an  attempt  to  assi- 
milate Hebraic  notions  of  righteousness,  which  could  only  be  engrafted 
by  an  appeal  to  Aryan  egoism  in  the  hedonistic  conceptions  of  a 
future  state.  The  Divina  Commedia  has  been  rightly  considered  the 
embodiment  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  and  we  can  see  why  the  so-called 
ancients  are  really  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  post-Kenaissance  thought 
than  the  non-Aryan  development  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  specific 
Aryan  development  passes  from  300  B.C.  to  1500  A.D.  With  the 
Kenaissance  the  souls  of  kinsmen  of  olden  time  came  and  released 
the  Aryan  mind  from  the  Hebraic  armour  which  had  become  too 
narrow  for  it.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  panoply  had 
helped  the  human  race  mightily  in  its  war  against  evil,  and  must  ever 
remain  as  a  relic  of  heroic  battles  of  the  spirit.  That  generations  of 
men  have  held  the  Bible  sacred  must  always  keep  it  sacred  for  us. 
And  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Aryan  mind  has  completely 
assimilated  Hebraic  righteousness.  Only  when  it  has  the  instinct  to 
do  right  as  right,  apart  from  rewards  and  punishments  (this  is  the 
true  Hebraic  objectivity),  will  the  work  of  the  Bible  be  done.  Even 
then  the  Bible  may  be  as  important  in  the  education  of  the  indivi- 
dual as  it  has  been  in  the  education  of  the  race. 

Meanwhile  some  in  these  days  have  thoroughly  assimilated 
Hebraism,  and  are  ready  for  new  developments  of  the  Aryan  (Hel- 
lenic) part  of  their  nature.  Their  position  as  individuals  answers  to 
the  mediaeval  stage  of  the  Jews  as  a  race.  And  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  approach  the  position  of  the  Hellenic  Hebraism  of  Spinoza. 
Thus  we  have  to-day  two  conflicting  views  of  the  world,  each  the  out- 
come of  the  Judaic  spirit.21  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Johann  Wolfgang 
Groethe  are  typical  examples  of  the  opposing  Weltanschauungen,  the 
old  and  new  faiths.  .  No  one  who  has  watched  the  spirit  of  the  time 
can  doubt  which  of  the  two  ideals  is  the  goal  towards  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  marching.  Cosmic  Theism  (Spinozism  with  an  addition  to 
be  presently  mentioned)  is  destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  future. 

It  is  natural  to  discuss  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  the  two 
faiths  which  have  sprung  from  its  bosom.  It  has  always  rejected 
Christianity,  which  is  utterly  alien  to  the  Jewish  Volksgeist,  but  it 

21  In  theology  we  have  the  opposing  conceptions  of  an  ab  extra  Deity  and  of  a 
continuous  energetic  Principle.  In  cosmology  the  world  is  conceived  on  the  one 
side  as  out  of  relation  to  God  and  man,  and  on  the  other  as  one  in  substance  with 
mankind.  In  anthropology  we  have  opposed  a  statical  individualistic  conception  of 
man's  nature  with  judgment  of  history  from  a  hedonistic  standpoint  (Optimism  or 
Pessimism)  and  a  dynamic  social  conception  with  a  progressive  view  of  history.  In 
ethics  the  opposition  lies  between  an  egoistic  method  which  seeks  for  a  solution 
of  the  hedonistic  calculus  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  a  perfectionist 
ideal  of  self-culture. 
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could  clearly,  without  loss  of  historic  dignity,  advance  to  the  new 
faith.  Whether  it  will  take  the  latter  course  remains  to  be 
seen ;  it  rejected  Spinoza,  and  with  him  the  history  of  Jewish 
thought,  qua  Jewish,  ceases.  The  nation  turned  to  the  task  of 
gaining  a  position  among  the  nations,  and  withdrew  from  abstract 
speculation.  But  there  was  another  reason  which  explains  the  rejec- 
tion and  neglect  of  Spinoza  by  Judaism,  and  which  points  to  the  main 
defect  in  Spinozism.  Spinoza  was  no  true  Jew  ;  he  had  not  that 
historic  sense  of  communion  with  his  people's  past  which  has  been 
the  bond  that  has  kept  Judaism  alive  through  the  ages.  Judaism  is 
not  alone  a  religion,  but  a  philosophy  of  history.  And  herein  we 
see  the  main  defect  of  Spinozism,  due  to  Spinoza's  individualistic 
psychology :  we  should  see  (rod,  not  alone  in  Nature,  but  also  in  His- 
tory. The  Comtist  enthusiasm  for  humanity  has  its  value  in  the 
recognition  of  this  truth.  And  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
main  striving  of  the  mind  of  the  age  is  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
philosophy  of  history.  And  when  the  history  of  the  Jews  has  been 
told  as  it  should  be,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  they  above  all  others  have 
earned  the  title  of  the  chosen  people  of  Grod.  The  great  question  for 
contemporary  Judaism  is  whether  it  will  continue  Grod's  work  or 
cease  to  be.  '  Prophecy  is  of  all  errors  the  most  gratuitous,'  we  are 
told,  but  I  can  see  no  meaning  in  history  if  the  richest  product  of 
humanity,  which  has  shared  in  all  the  progressive  movements  in  the 
history  of  man,  shall  not  have  within  it  germs  of  mighty  thoughts 
and  deeds. 

JOSEPH  JACOBS. 


NOTE. — A  table  is  here  appended  summing  up  the  results  indicated.  The  pre- 
historic and  contemporary  stages  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
Reflected  arrows  indicate  national  movements  which  had  effect  on  the  later  history 
of  Judaism.  Dates  are  put  rather  later  than  the  appearance  of  movements  in 
individuals.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  following  remarks. 

1.  This  stage  is  unique,  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity  being  of  one 
mind,  and  thus  the  re  is  no  spiritual  division  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  influence  of  Stoicism  must  be  reckoned,  though  not  strictly  Jewish. 

3.  The  metaphysical  nature  of  the  Christian  Deity  is  here  omitted  as  an  Aryan 
trait. 

4.  The  Cabbalists  apply  to  the  impersonal  conception  the  emotions  previously 
felt  towards  the    personal  God  of   tradition,   while   the  rationalists  remove  the 
emotional  element  from  the  latter,  and  attempt  to  intellectualise  the  conception  in 
terms  applicable  to  the  impersonal  God  of  reason.     This  is  here  represented  by  the 
crossed  lines. 
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THE  POLITICAL   NOVELS  OF 
LORD    BEACONSFIELD. 

IT  has  been  occasionally  doubted,  and  that  by  no  unfriendly  critics, 
whether  Lord  Beaconstield  did  well  when  he  determined  that  the 
theories  which  he  was  about  to  communicate  to  the  English  nation 
in  Coningsby  and  Sybil  should  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
fiction.  It  may  be  questioned  if  most  people  at  the  present  day  do 
not  regard  the  political  element  in  these  famous  novels  as  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  whole  story ;  introduced 
for  dramatic  effect,  and  hardly  intended  to  solicit  exact  criticism. 
The  author,  moreover,  who  writes  novels  with  a  purpose,  must  lay 
his  account  in  having  those  parts  of  them  neglected  which  he  most 
anxiously  desires  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  a  set 
treatise,  we  must  read  the  argument  or  nothing.  But  when  it  is 
divided  into  portions  inserted  between  stirring  pictures  of  action, 
and  lively  or  brilliant  conversation,  hundreds  will  pass  over  the 
instructive,  and  read  only  the  amusing  parts.  How  far,  therefore, 
Mr.  Disraeli's  expectations  have  been  realised  is  perhaps  uncertain. 
He  had  not,  he  says  in  the  Preface  of  1849,  originally  intended 
to  adopt  the  form  of  fiction  ;  but,  '  after  reflection,  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  a  method  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  offered 
the  best  chance  of  influencing  opinion.'  Now  if  there  is  any  room  to 
doubt  how  far  this  method  has  succeeded,  or  how  many  of  the  general 
public  have  received  from  the  pages  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil  the 
impression  they  were  intended  to  convey,  there  is  a  special  reason 
at  the  present  day  why  we  should  examine  over  again  the  political 
suggestions  contained  in  them.  If  these  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
were  regarded  as  mere  drawing-room  politics,  the  offspring  of  an 
innocent  sentimentalism,  lying  quite  outside  the  domain  of  practical 
affairs,  they  have  suddenly  been  clothed,  in  our  own  day,  with  a  new 
and  startling  significance,  which  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  are  now  told  that  under  the  flowery  forms  of  fiction  a  deadly 
poison  is  concealed.  These  harmless  and  fanciful  vagaries  have  been 
found  but  too  severely  practical — the  germs,  indeed,  of  a  new  revolution 
which  the  author  in  person  is  now  engaged  in  consummating.  From 
the  first  point  of  view  they  had  about  as  much  political  importance  as 
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the  Deserted  Village.  From  the  second  point  of  view  they  would 
mark  an  epoch  like  the  first  Tract  for  the  Times.  In  the  one 
capacity  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  simply  a  great  literary  artist  using 
politics  for  his  materials  as  the  most  interesting  subject  of  the 
day.  In  the  other  he  would  be  a  profound  and  daring  statesman, 
skilfully  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  new 
ideas,  leading  them  on  by  degrees  to  doctrines  subversive  of  our 
liberties,  and  aspiring  by  his  own  unaided  energies  to  undo  the 
work  of  two  centuries.  As  neither  of  these  extreme  views  seems  to 
us  either  consistent  with  facts,  or  provable  by  internal  evidence,  it 
may  be  well  perhaps  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  necessarily  possesses  so  much  interest  for  us  at  the 
present  moment  when  the  author  of  Coningsby  is  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

It  must  not  of  course  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  has 
described  in  very  plain  terms  what  his  own  intention  was  in  the  com- 
position of  these  novels.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  generation,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  review  them  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events. 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  novels  themselves, 
or  attempting  to  trace  the  parentage  of  the  leading  ideas  which  they 
contain,  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  situation  of  political  parties  five-and- thirty  years 
ago.  Between  the  years  1828  and  1832  a  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  by  which  the  two  great  principles  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution were  virtually  abrogated.  The  theory  of  a  national  religion, 
of  a  Church  coextensive  with  the  State,  was  surrendered  by  the 
removal  of  the  Eomish  Disabilities  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.  The  change  was  little  felt  as  regards  the  latter, 
because  the  theory  only  followed  the  practice,  which  had  long  recog- 
nised existing  facts.  But  still,  while  the  theory  was  maintained, 
the  Constitution  bore  witness  to  a  great  principle — the  principle, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  temporal  power  to  support 
religious  truth,  and  to  discountenance  religious  error.  With  the  vice 
or  virtue  of  the  principle  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  it  had  a  real 
meaning,  and  offered  a  firm  ground  for  the  foundation  of  a  political 
creed  on  which  earnest  men  could  take  their  stand.  The  renun- 
ciation of  this  principle  was  one  half  of  the  revolution.  The  other 
was  the  abandonment  of  the  system  which  connected  the  exercise  of 
political  power  with  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  Mr.  Disraeli 
himself,  in  his  speech  of  1839  on  the  Chartist  Petition,1  enlarged  on 
this  point  at  some  length.  Before  the  Keform  Bill,  political  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  certain  privileged  classes,  who  conducted  among 
them  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  presumption  being 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  its  real  wants 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xlix.  p.  248. 
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than  those  who  had  not  that  experience.  How  far  facts  have 
borne  out  this  presumption  is  a  question  which  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  immediate  subject.  But  this  much  may  be  said 
in  passing,  that  if  a  Parliament  of  boroughmongers  destroyed  the 
close  boroughs,  a  Parliament  of  landowners  might  as  readily  have 
repealed  the  Corn  Laws;  especially  as  opinions  favourable  to  free 
trade  had  begun  already  to  permeate  the  Tory  party.2  Be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  the  old  regime  was  a  compact  system,  founded  on 
intelligible  principles  which  had  long  prescription  in  their  favour, 
and  had  long  been  accepted  by  the  people.  Under  that  system  the 
principle  of  authority  and  the  gradation  of  ranks  was  recognised, 
and  there  was  some  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  institutions  round 
which  men's  affections  had  entwined  themselves.  This  was  a  system 
on  which  one's  moral  nature  could  repose :  '  a  solid  temple,'  to  borrow 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review?  in  which  one  could  sincerely  worship. 
It  is  vain  to  point  to  its  abuses — to  its  rotten  boroughs,  to  its 
criminal  code,  to  its  Church  pluralities,  to  its  vicious  Court — and  ask 
how  these  could  be  objects  of  veneration.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
is  not  the  utility,  or  the  purity,  or  the  abstract  reasonableness  of 
things  which  makes  them  to  be  revered.  It  is  prescription,  and  the 
religion  of  association.  And  we  must  remember,  besides,  that  it  is  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  a  nation  which  knows  anything  about  such 
abuses  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  understands  them  to  be  abuses  when  it 
sees  them.  Faith  in  such  a  system  may  be  an  erroneous  faith ;  but  at 
least  it  is  better  than  none  at  all.  And  to  none  at  all,  according  to 
the  Review  already  quoted,  had  the  Conservative  party  been  brought 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  subsequent  policy  of  their  leader. 
Nor  did  the  mischief  stop  here.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  Cobbett's 
later  writings  to  see  how  widespread  was  the  feeling  that  no  political 
parties  could  any  longer  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  no  doubt 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  old  Constitution  fell,  not 
because  it  worked  ill,  but  because  of  its  numerous  anomalies.  But  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  exact  to  say  that  it  fell  because  it  was  wrongly 
accused  of  working  ill,  while  at  the  same  time  its  numerous  anomalies 
made  it  impossible  to  defend  it.  The  attack  was  undoubtedly  sup- 
ported by  a  widespread  popular  delusion  that  the  Reform  Bill 
would  prove  a  horn  of  plenty,  relieving  the  working  class  at  one 
stroke  from  all  the  ills  they  were  enduring.  Canning's  great  speech 
at  Liverpool  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  ;  and  consequently  when 
the  Bill  passed,  and  nothing  more  was  done — when  neither  annual 
Parliaments,  nor  household  suffrage,  nor  cheap  bread,  nor  high 
wages,  nor  short  hours  came  any  the  nearer  for  it — the  popular  dis- 
appointment was  extreme.4  You  could  trust  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
men  said.  And  the  feeling  lasted  on  till  long  after  the  Chartist  riots, 

2   Vide  infra,  p.  514.  '  Vol.  Ixxx.,  review  of  Coningtby. 

*  Cf.  Speech  of  Mr.  Hume,  Hansard,  vol.  xlix.  p.  253. 
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and  obtained  in  many  other  quarters  as  well  as  among  working  men. 
In  1844  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  scepticism  in  regard  to  all 
party  obligations.  The  Whigs  had  deceived  the  people  ;  the  Tory 
leaders  had  deceived  their  followers.  And  where  were  you  to  look 
for  political  honour  or  morality  ?  These  reproaches  were  not  alto- 
gether just ;  but  the  state  of  mind  which  produced  them  is  common 
to  all  revolutions.  And  the  important  changes  accomplished  between 
1828  and  1832,  if  less  impressive  than  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
were  a  revolution  of  the  same  type,  and  exercised  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  same  kind  of  moral  influence.  The  craving  for  something  to 
venerate,  which  is  as  strong  in  the  masses  of  mankind  as  the  craving 
for  something  to  love,  must  remain  at  such  times  unsatisfied  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  interval, 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow. 

And  the  charge  against  Conservatism  was,  that  it  did  nothing  to 
appease  this  craving. 

Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  aifairs  by  substituting  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  government,  and  to 
maintain  this  negative  system  by  the  mere  influence  of  property,  reputable  private 
conduct,  and  what  are  called  good  connections.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  time, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  such  a  confederation  might  succeed ;  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures  that  will 
periodically  occur  in  all  States,  and  which  such  an  unimpassioned  system  is  even 
calculated  ultimately  to  create,  all  power  of  resistance  will  be  wanting:  the  barren 
curse  of  political  infidelity  will  paralyse  all  action ;  and  the  Conservative  Consti- 
tution will  be  discovered  to  be  a  caput  mortuum.5 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  admits  the 
truth  of  the  description ;  and  to  the  motives  of  the  Young  England 
party  who  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  he  does  full  justice. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  the  band  of  friends  who  gathered  round 
him,  the  only  ones  who  looked  out  upon  the  waters,  and  saw  no  resting- 
place  for  their  feet.  There  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party,  at.  the 
same  period,  a  young  man  of  great  accomplishments,  of  powe  rful  and 
inquisitive  intellect,  and  of  deep  and  earnest  convictions,  whose  mind 
was  travelling  on  parallel  lines  with  those  which  led  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the 
conclusions  now  inseparable  from  his  name.  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  on 
Church  and  State  sprang  originally  from  the  same  class  of  sentiments 
which  produced  Coningsby.  Both  are  protests  against  the  political 
infidelity  which  followed  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  the  word  '  political ' 
being  used  of  course  in  its  widest  sense  as  covering  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  as  well  as  those  between  the  Government 
and  the  nation.  Closely  connected  both  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  was  the  Oxford  revival  of  1833 :  and  we  have  only 
to  read  Dr.  Newman's  account  of  his  own  feeling  towards  Liberalism 
5  Coningsby,  Book  ii.  chap.  ii. 
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to  understand  how  it  was  regarded  by  Tories  of  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  see,  therefore,  how  powerfully  the  best  intellects  of 
the  country  were  being  stirred  at  that  time  by  what  seemed  to  them 
the  vices  of  Liberalism.  The  remedy  which  all  alike  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  only  one  possible,  was  a  return  to  primitive  princi- 
ples— to  primitive  Toryism  on  the  one  hand,  and  primitive  Anglicanism 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Keble  were  all 
working,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  for  this  same  great 
object. 

But  we  must  go  still  further  back  even  than  this  if  we  would 
assign  to  the  new  Toryism  its  exact  place  in  modern  political  thought. 
Fully  to  appreciate  its  spirit,  we  must  recognise  its  affinity  with 
the  great  romanticist  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Beginning 
with  the  Lake  poetry,  continued  by  the  Waverley  Novels,  handed  on 
through  Keble  and  the  Christian  Year  to  the  earlier  writers  of  the 
Tracts,  it  reached  its  latest  development  in  the  political  and  social 
teaching  of  the  author  of  Coningsby.  Thus,  besides  being  the  expres- 
sion of  a  moral  want,  these  novels  were  also  the  reflection  of  a  change 
in  taste.  The  two  together  were  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
generation.  But  it  is  not  with  the  latter  of  the  two  that  we  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  on  this  occasion.  The  more  artistic  element  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  novels,  taking  the  form  of  a  love  of  Feudalism  and 
Catholicism,  came  to  him  from  without,  though  readily  enrolled 
among  his  sympathies.  The  perception  of  the  inability  of  Conser- 
vatism to  supply  a  political  creed  in  which  men  could  live  and  die 
was  all  his  own,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  subsequent  specu- 
lations. He  was  doing  for  the  State  in  a  speculative  and  inquiring 
spirit,  what  the  Anglican  revival  was  doing  for  the  Church  in  a  more 
practical  and  dogmatic  one. 

As  the  churchman,  therefore,  fell  back  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  did  the  statesman  fall  back 
upon  the  political  writers  of  the  eighteenth.  The  former  were 
to  the  Reformation  what  the  latter  were  to  the  Revolution.  The 
task  of  each  was  reconstruction  without  retrogression.  The  task 
of  the  Caroline  Divines  was  to  reassert  the  Catholic  element  in 
the  Church  which  had  not  been  expelled  by  the  Genevans.  The 
task  of  the  Georgian  Tories  was  to  reassert  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  State  which  had  not  been  expelled  by  the  Republicans. 
To  restore  the  symmetry  of  the  Church  after  the  first  great  con- 
vulsion without  retrograding  towards  Popery,  was  the  object  of  Laud 
and  Andrews.  To  restore  the  symmetry  of  the  Constitution  after 
the  second  without  retrograding  towards  despotism,  was  the  object  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Wyndham.  Newman,  writing  in  1837,  says:— 

Protestantism  and  Popery  «ire  real  religions  .  .  .  but  the  via  media,  viewed 
as  an  integral  system,  has  scarcely  had  existence  except  on  paper.  ...  It  still 
remains  to  be  tried  whether  what  is  called  Anglo-Catholicism,  the  religion  of 
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Andrews,  Laud,  Hammond,  Butler,  and  Wilson,  is  capable  of  being  professed, 
acted  on,  and  maintained  on  a  large  sphere  of  action,  or  whether  it  be  a  mere 
modification  or  transition  state  of  either  Romanism  or  popular  Protestantism. 

Similarly,  the  political  via  media  represented  by  the  Patriot  King 
was  something  intermediate  between  a  practically  absolute  and  a 
practically  impotent  sovereignty :  between  an  autocrat  and  a  puppet. 
And  at  Bolingbroke's  death  in  1752  it  still  'remained  to  be  seen' 
whether  this  ideal  could  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  '  paper  con- 
stitution ; '  whether  '  it  was  capable  of  being  professed,  acted  on,  and 
maintained  on  a  large  sphere  of  action,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
modification '  of  other  forms  of  government  which  its  author  was 
striving  to  explode. 

We  know  what  Cardinal  Newman  would  say  of  the  ecclesiastical  ex- 
periment.    The  Anglican  idea,  after  lying  dormant  for  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  was  taken  up  again  in  1833,  and  was  proved  on  trial 
to    be   incapable    of  practical  development.     The   Anglican  clergy, 
however,  would  certainly  not  admit  that  the  movement  had  been  a 
failure.     And  if  we  consider  only  its  practical  results  it  has  certainly  " 
been  a  marked  success.    Si  monumentum  quceris  circumspice.    Enter 
any  parish  church  in  the  kingdom:  observe  the  decency  and  solemnity 
with  which  the  service  is  conducted,  the  devout  and  reverent  attitude 
of  the  numerous  worshippers,  the  choral  service,  the  orderly  children, 
the  short,  simple,  and  effective  sermon ;  and  then  recall  the  olden  days 
when  the  service  was  droned  through  in  the  presence  of  a  drowsy 
congregation,  who  attended  from  habit,  but  without  thought  or  part 
in  what  was  going  on  before  them ;  when  the  words  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  were  screamed  aloud  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  fiddles,  trombones, 
and  all  kinds  of  music ;   when  the  school-children  in  the  gallery 
cracked  nuts  and  played  tricks,  being  periodically  recalled  to  order 
by  the  heavy  thwack  of  the  schoolmaster's  cane ;  and  when  the  sermon 
usually  consisted  of  some  lengthy  and  exquisite  dissertation  upon 
evidences  which  no  one  doubted,  or  a  text  which  nobody  understood. 
Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  and  then  say,  if  you  can,  that  Angli- 
canism has  been  a  failure.     But  these  external  improvements,  and 
these  a  few  only   and  not  the  most  important  of  those  which  the 
last   thirty  years  have  witnessed,  are  but  the  reflection  of  internal 
ones  in  the  conception  of  the  Church's  duties,  and  in  the  estimate  of 
her  rites  and  ordinances.     That  they  have  not  been  accomplished 
without  cognate  excesses  is  only  to  say  that  they  were   effected  by 
human  agents,  and   have  shared  the  fate  of  all   great  political  and 
religious  movements.     We  might  as  well  condemn  the  Reformation 
for  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  as  the  Anglican  revival  for  the 
extravagances    of   the    Ritualists.     I    contend,    therefore,  that    this 
revival  has  had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  upon  the   English  Church  ; 
possibly  not  all  which  its  authors  originally  contemplated,  but  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  it  an   epoch  in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to 
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prove  that  the  system  of  Laud  and  Andrews  was  not  '  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  either  Romanism  or  popular  Protestantism.' 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  twin  movement :  of  the  political 
experiment  ?  And  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that 
whereas  nobody  had  tried  to  carry  out  the  '  paper  religion '  of  Laud 
and  Andrews  between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Revival  of  1833, 
the  paper  constitution  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  taken  up  by  a 
sovereign  not  ill  adapted  to  give  the  system  fair  play,  and  with  results 
which  many  people  would  say  afforded  a  fair  test  of  its  operation. 
On  this  point  let  us  refer  to  Lord  Shelburne. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  the  Second  there  were  three  parties : 
first,  the  old  Whigs,  who  entirely  composed  the  administration ;  secondly,  the  dis- 
contented Whigs,  who  one  after  another  quarrelled  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
the  main  body;  thirdly,  the  Tories,  to  whose  character  and  principles  sufficient 
justice  has  not  been  done,  owing  to  the  never-ceasing  outcry  of  Ministers  in  con- 
founding them  with  the  Jacobites ;  but  in  fact  they  were  the  landed  interest  of 
England,  who  desired  to  see  an  honourable,  dignified  Government  conducted  with 
order,  and  due  economy,  and  due  subordination,  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs,  who 
courted  the  mob  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  next  the  commercial  interest. 
The  Jacobites  were,  in  fact,  quite  a  distinct  party,  which  likewise  had  its  sub- 
divisions, consisting  of  men  of  great  rank,  great  property,  and  great  numbers. 

This  attempt  to  make  out  that  all  Tories  were  Jacobites  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  attempt  to  make  out  that  all  Anglicans  were 
Papists.  Shelburne,  moreover,  who  was  no  Jacobite  nor  friend  of 
arbitrary  power,  continually  speaks  of  the  Whig  system  pursued 
during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  as  '  a 
false  government,'  6  a  sham,'  and  '  a  king  and  no  king  system,'  and 
he  tells  us  that 

the  Ministry  of  1766  was  formed  of  those  who  recognised  that  the  Hanover  family 
was  become  English,  and  the  old  mode  of  false  government  worn  out  and  seen 
through.  It  was  proposed  no  longer  to  sacrifice  all  merit  and  worth  in  Army, 
Navy,  Church,  and  State  to  the  miserable  purpose  of  corrupting  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  that  the  Crown  should  trust  to  the  rectitude  of  its  own 
measures,  taking  care,  by  a  scrupulous  regard  to  merit  and  a  just  distribution  of 
honours,  to  secure  a  general  conviction  of  its  good  intentions,  and  under  that  con- 
viction to  restore  the  Constitution. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  Patriot  King  to  the  very  letter.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  particular  effort  was  a  failure ;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  Coningsby,  says  the  same  of  the  general  system  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  '  George  the  Third  tried  hard  not  to  be  a  Doge, 
but  it  was  impossible  materially  to  resist  the  deeply  laid  combina- 
tion. He  might  get  rid  of  the  Whig  inagnificoes ;  but  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  Venetian  constitution.'  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  George  the  Third,  having  only  half  succeeded  in  breaking  up 
the  factious  combinations  which  distinguished  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  was  reduced  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  governing  by  party  as 
much  as  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  did  present 
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the  spectacle  of  a  King  appealing1  with  success  from  political  parties 
to  public  opinion,  and  exercising  personal  government  because  he 
was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his 
subjects.  For  Bolingbroke's  theory  of  course  requires  that-  the  King 
shall  only  be  a  little  wiser  than  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  or  that, 
if  he  is,  he  shall  keep  his  wisdom  to  himself.  And  Greorge  the 
Third  in  many  important  respects  did  really  illustrate  the  following 
remarks  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  : — 

* 

Factions  are  in  States  what  nations  are  in  the  world.  They  invade  and  rob 
one  another ;  and  while  each  pursues  a  separate  interest,  the  common  interest  is 
sacrificed  by  them  all — that  of  mankind  in  one  case,  that  of  some  particular  com- 
munity in  the  other.  This  has  been  and  must  always  be  in  some  measure  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  especially  in  free  countries,  where  the  passions  of  man  are 
less  restrained  by  authority ;  and  I  am  not  wild  enough  to  suppose  that  a  Patriot 
King  can  change  human  nature.  But  I  am  reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  with- 
out altering  human  nature  he  may  give  a  check  to  this  course  of  human  affairs,  in  his 
own  kingdom  at  least ;  that  he  may  defeat  the  designs  and  break  the  spirit  of 
faction  instead  of  partaking  in  one  and  assuming  the  other ;  and  that  if  he  cannot 
render  the  union  of  his  subjects  universal  he  may  render  it  so  general  as  to  answer 
all  the  ends  of  good  government,  private  security,  public  tranquillity,  wealth,  power, 
and  fame. 

And  there  is  a  passage  in  Sybil  which  seems  rather  to  harmonise 
with  this  view  of  the  situation  than  with  the  statement  we  have  just 
quoted  from  Coningsby. 

More  than  sixty  years  of  a  government  of  singular  corruption  had  alienated  all 
hearts  from  the  oligarchy ;  never,  indeed,  much  affected  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that,  by  virtue  of  a  plausible  phrase, 
power  had  been  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  a  Parliament  the  members  of 
which  were  appointed  by  a  limited  and  exclusive  class,  who  owned  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  country,  who  debated  and  voted  in  secret,  and  who  were  regularly 
paid  by  the  small  knot  of  great  families  that  by  this  machinery  had  secured  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  King's  treasury.  Whiggism.  was  putrescent  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  nation  ;  we  were  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  bloodless  yet  important 
revolution ;  when  Buckingham,  a  virtuous  magninco,  alarmed  and  disgusted, 
resolved  to  revive  something  of  the  pristine  purity  and  high-toned  energy  of  the 
old  Whig  connection,  appealed  to  his  '  new  generation '  from  a  degenerate  age, 
arrayed  under  his  banner  the  generous  youth  of  the  "Whig  families,  and  was 
fortunate  to  enlist  in  the  service  the  supreme  genius  of  Edmund  Burke. 

In  other  words,  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  so  unpopular 
in  consequence  of  the  reckless  lengths  to  which  faction  had  been 
pushed,  that  the  country  would  have  united  with  the  King  in  putting 
down  the  system  of  party,  so  as  to  leave  the  Minister  of  the  day  no 
organised  opposition  to  deal  with,  except  in  those  special  emer- 
gencies which  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  and  summon  men  not 
ordinarily  in  unison  to  act  together  for  the  public  good.  If  Greorge 
the  Third  in  his  struggles  not  to  be  a  Doge  had  done  no  more  than 
bring  public  opinion  to  this  point,  it  was  no  small  thing  to  have 
accomplished.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  says : — 
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The  nation  in  1784,  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  the  previous  twenty 
years,  was  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  any  one  man  of  sufficient  ability 
and  purity  of  character  who  it  was  believed  could  open  a  new  era.  The  feeling  was 
akin  to  that  which  in  other  countries  has  led  to  the  loss  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions when  fhe  latter  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  sordid  intrigues  and  per- 
sonal ambitions.6 

On  this  representation  it  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  said  that  '  it  was 
impossible  materially  to  resist  the  deep-laid  combination.'  A  few 
years  more  of  peace,  according  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  would 
have  seen  the  destruction  of  it.  And  it  is  curious  that  some  years 
before  this  time  we  find  Lord  Shelburne  writing  as  follows  : — 

As  nothing  in  the  world  is  or  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things  fixed,  all  political 
institutions  are  perpetually  though  insensibly  changing ;  asd  it  is  the  business  of 
sagacity  to  foresee  and  act  upon  every  approaching  danger.  The  House  of 
Commons,  under  its  present  institution,  has  had  its  day,  and  Parliament  itself  is  no 
longer  considered  as  l  omnipotent,'  as  Lord  Mansfield  used  to  call  it.  As  know- 
ledge has  spread  and  representatives  have  become  corrupted,  it  has  ceased  to 
impose,  and  has  no  longer  the  same  confidence  with  the  people.  It  may  still  do  a 
little  good  or  prevent  a  little  harm  of  itself ;  but  it  is  the  public  opinion  which 
decides,  which  the  House  of  Commons  must  obey,  as  every  part  of  government 
must  in  this  and  every  country  of  Europe  where  sentiment  shows  itself. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  George  the  Third  restored  to 
the  English  monarchy  both  a  dignity  and  majesty  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger  ;  that  the  crown  on  his  head  again  became  vene- 
rable ;  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  revived  ;  and  that  so  much  of 
Bolingbroke's  dream  at  all  events  was  realised,  as  that  '  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  had  become  the  most  popular  man  in  his  dominions,' 
and  was  recognised  as  a  '  Patriot  King  at  the  head  of  a  united  people.' 

We  can  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  George  the  Third's  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  an  entire  failure. 
Events  were  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  break  off  in  the 
middle.  But  the  history  of  the  period  is  pre-eminently  instructive, 
because  it  shows  us  the  House  of  Commons  daily  declining  in  public 
estimation  through  the  predominance  of '  factious  quarrels  and  sordid 
intrigues '  over  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  paving  the  way  for 
personal  government  by  the  very  means  which,  if  we  could  believe  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  Opposition,  they  adopted  to  prevent  it.  We  have 
the  authority  not  of  one  man  but  of  many  for  this  description  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  George  the 
Third's  reign.  Mr.  Massey,  an  old  Whig,  is  at  great  pains  to  vindi- 
cate George  the  Third's  policy  in  his  contest  with  the  Whig  houses. 
And  now  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  a  young  Liberal,  tells  us  that 
public  opinion  was  verging  upon  that  mood  which  in  other  countries 
has  caused  the  loss  of  Parliamentary  institutions. 

This  state  of  public  feeling  passed   away.     The  old  King  who 

6  Life  of  Lord  Shclbnrnc,  iii.  357. 
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had  gathered  round  himself  for  half  a  century  so  much  of  the  love  and 
veneration  of  Englishmen  disappeared  from  the  scene.  Monarchy 
lost  all  the  ground  which  it  had  gained  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
its  traditions  were  forgotten,  and  the  very  key  to  Mr.  Pitt's  prin- 
ciples was  so  utterly  lost  sight  of,  that  Lord  Macaulay  could  venture 
without  fear  of  contradiction  to  describe  him  from  1783  to  1792  as 
a  sound  Whig ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  1 844,  when  Coningsby 
was  published.  Nothing  was  known  of  any  other  kind  of  Toryism 
than  the  creed  which  had  gone  by  that  name  during  the  regency 
and  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  Fourth.  And  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves Lord  Beaconsfield  looking  back  to  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  seeing  in  them  still  a  paper  constitution,  which  had  never  yet 
had  a  really  fair  trial,  and  which  was  still  unprejudiced  by  anything 
that  had  occurred  in  a  premature  attempt  to  act  upon  it  under 
conditions  not  favourable  to  success. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  clear  the  ground,  before  coming  to  the 
discussion  of  the  novels,  by  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  fortunes 
of  personal  government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  revival  of 
loyalty  in  the  present  century,  part  of  the  one  great  movement  which 
embraces  also  a  literary  and  an  ecclesiastical  revival,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood  without  reference  to  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  pages  of  Coningsby  or  Sybil  that  the  author  of  them  had  any 
idea  of  doing  with  the  political  system  so  vaguely  outlined  by 
Bolingbroke,  all  that  Newman  and  his  friends  proposed  to  do  with  the 
more  definite  system  of  Laud,  Hammond,  and  Andrews.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  intended  Coningsby  and  Sybil  as  poli- 
tical text-books,  containing  a  definite  polity  either  such  as  could  be 
deduced  from  the  language  of  the  brilliant  essayist,  or  constructed  out 
of  the  fragmentary  precedents  afforded  by  the  subsequent  reign.  His 
object  was  not,  like  the  Anglicans,  to  exhibit  a  system,  but  simply  to 
revive  a  sentiment.  There  was  some  food  for  faith  and  loyalty  under 
the  old  regime,  Venetian  though  it  might  be,  and  certainly  powerful 
guarantees  for  the  stability  of  the  aristocratic  system,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  representative  assembly.  After  the  Eeform  Bill 
neither  of  these  remained.  And  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  contemporary  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  understood  its 
true  character  and  foresaw  its  full  consequences  so  well  or  so  clearly 
as  the  present  generation  does.  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  comparison  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  it  was  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and  as  it  is 
now,  speaks  volumes. 

The  Parliamentary  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
defects,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  mosaic  ;  like  that  Cabinet, 
the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  embedded,  by 
the  eloquent  description  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country. 
The  forms  and  colours  of  the  bits  tbat  made  it  up  were  indeed  yet  more  curious. 
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It  included  every  variety  of  franchise,  from  pure  nomination  "by  an  individual  down 
or  up  to  household  suffrage,  say  from  zero  to  what  is  deemed  infinity.  It  gave  to 
the  aristocracy  and  to  landed  wealth  the  preponderance,  of  which  the  larger  part 
has  now  been  practically  handed  over  to  wealth  at  large.  Subject  always  to  this 
confession,  it  made  an  admirable  provision  for  diversity  of  elements,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  mind,  for  the  political  training,  from  youth  upwards,  of  the  most  capable 
material  of  the  country.  In  those  days  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  labour  by 
members  of  the  labouring  class  had  not  come  to  the  birth :  if  it  had,  who  shall  say 
that  greater  difficulty  than  now  need  have  been  experienced  in  giving  it  practical 
effect  ?  Generally  in  tlie  special  respects  I  have  named,  the  old  Parliamentary 
Constitution  was,  I  believe,  intrinsically  more  favourable  to  the  public  interests 
than  our  present  system. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  Parliament  had  sooner  been  reformed, 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  would  have  been  passed  as  early  as  in  1829,  and 
whether,  if  it  had  been  reformed  later,  the  corn  laws  might  not,  with  less  of  strain 
and  effort,  have  been  repealed  before  1846. 

So  much  of  the  old  system  ;  now  for  the  new  : — 

The  longer  I  live,  the  less  do  I  see  in  the  public  institutions  of  any  country  even 
a  tendency  to  approximate  to  an  ideal  standard.  Turning  to  our  own,  amidst  all 
our  vaunted  and  all  our  real  improvements,  I  perceive  in  some  very  important 
respects  a  sad  tendency  to  decline.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  whole  our  level  of 
public  principle  and  public  action  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  twenty  years  or  there- 
abouts which  succeeded  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  that  it  has  since  perceptibly 
gone  down.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  we  are  in  danger  of  engendering  both  a 
gerontocracy  and  a  ploutocracy. 

Household  suffrage  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  Nor  did  the  process 
begin  with  household  suffrage.  c  But  under  the  mixed  conditions  of 
human  life  it  often  happens  that  what  is  improving  in  one  point  of 
view  may  at  the  very  same  time  be  decaying  or  declining  in  another.' 
And  he  ends  by  deploring  '  that  decline  in  the  average  quality  of  the 
personnel  of  the  representative  House  which  has  most  unquestionably 
taken  place  since  the  first  Parliament  that  met  under  the  Reform 
Act.' 

Now  can  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  moment  suppose  that  when  a  man 
of  his  eminence  and  experience,  a  master  of  political  philosophy, 
trained  in  official  responsibility,  and  accustomed  to  the  necessity 
of  weighing  every  word  before  he  utters  it — can  he,  we  say,  suppose 
that  when  he  delivers  himself  of  such  sentiments  as  these  they  will 
be  received  by  the  world  as  merely  passing  criticism,  to  which  no 
more  significance  is  to  be  attached  than  if  they  came  from  any  un- 
known person  ?  Must  he  not  have  been  certain  that  they  would  sink 
deeply  into  the  public  mind,  and  cause  hundreds  to  ask  themselves 
what  they  were  to  look  for  next  ?  Is  not  the  question  directly  suggested 
by  them — what,  if  Parliament  fails  us,  is  to  become  of  us  ?  And  is 
not  the  apprehension  that  Parliament  some  day  'may  fail  us  inevitably 
aroused  by  them  ? 

That  Mr.  Disraeli  was  only  a  little  quicker  than  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in  foreseeing  the 
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still  further  declension  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  is  now  admitted 
to  have  declined  both  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  by  an  authority 
which  some  people  might  think  of  almost  equal  weight,  a  leading- 
article  writer  in  the  Spectator,  is  proved  plainly  enough  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Sybil : — 

The  Reform  Act  lias  not  placed  the  administration  of  our  affairs  in  abler  hands 
than  conducted  them  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  for  the  most  efficient 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  with  some  few  exceptions,  and  those  attended  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  were  Ministers  before  the  Reform  Act  was  contemplated. 
Nor  has  that  memorable  statute  created  a  Parliament  of  a  higher  reputation  for 
public  qualities,  such  as  politic  ability,  and  popular  eloquence,  and  national  consi- 
deration, than  was  furnished  by  the  old  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  one  House  of 
Parliament  has  been  irremediably  degraded  into  the  decaying  position  of  a  mere 
court  of  registry,  possessing  great  privileges,  on  condition  that  it  never  exercises 
them ;  while  the  other  chamber,  that  at  the  first  blush,  and  to  the  superficial, 
exhibits  symptoms  of  almost  unnatural  vitality,  engrossing  in  its  orbit  all  the 
business  of  the  country,  assumes  on  a  more  studious  inspection  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  a  select  vestry,  fulfilling  municipal  rather  than  imperial  offices,  and 
beleaguered  by  critical  and  clamorous  millions,  who  cannot  comprehend  why  a 
privileged  and  exclusive  senate  is  requisite  to  perform  functions  which  immediately 
concern  all,  which  most  personally  comprehend,  and  which  many  in  their  civic 
spheres  believe  they  could  accomplish  in  a  manner  not  less  satisfactory,  though 
certainly  less  ostentatious.  But  if  it  have  not  furnished  us  with  abler  administrators 
or  a  more  illustrious  senate,  the  Reform  Act  may  have  exercised  on  the  country  at 
large  a  beneficial  influence.  Has  it  ?  Has  it  elevated  the  tone  of  the  public 
mind  ?  Has  it  cultured  the  popular  sensibilities  to  noble  and  ennobling  ends  ? 

It  is  very  curious  indeed  to  compare  these  words,  which  were 
written  in  1845,  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  written  only  two 
years  ago. 

That  from  the  moment  when  he  first  thoroughly  realised  the  poli- 
tical danger  of  the  future — a  House  of  Commons,  that  is,  at  once  more 
powerful  and  less  efficient  than  the  old  one,  with  more  capacity  for 
making  itself  unpopular,  and  less  for  making  itself  respected— Lord 
Beaconsfield  may  have  begun  to  revolve  in  his  own  mind  what  coun- 
teracting or  recuperative  forces  the  Constitution  still  possessed  to  save 
us  from  impending  anarchy,  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Where  else  was 
this  to  be  found,  if  not  in  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  In  the  people  ?  Nobody  can  call  in  question  Mr.  Disraeli's 
confidence  in  the  orderly  disposition  and  loyal  instincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  He  has  painted  their  virtues  in  fiction.  He  has  trusted 
his  fortunes  to  them  in  action.  But  they  have  not,  and  for  many  a 
long  day  cannot  hope  to  have,  that  fulness  of  knowledge  and  that 
certainty  of  conviction  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  do  justice  to 
their  instincts,  and  place  them  above  the  arts  of  demagogues  and  wire- 
pullers. The  House  of  Commons  returned  by  the  middle  class  was 
inferior  to  the  House  of  Commons  returned  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
House  of  Commons  returned  by  the  working  class  exhibits  the  same 
downward  tendencies  as  the  one  returned  by  the  middle  class.  Taken 
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in  connection  with  these  admitted  phenomena,  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory, 
that  they  are  better  judges  of  political  questions  than  their  betters, 
only  seems  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  people  on  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  all  the  more  wholesome  were  it  not  distilled  through  the 
medium  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  choice  of  which  they  fail 
to  do  themselves  justice.  But  this  by  the  way.  You  could  not,  there- 
fore, look  to  the  people,  meaning  by  that  the  political  action  of  a  mere 
pure  and  unmixed  democracy,  for  the  cure  of  evils  of  which  the  people 
was  in  part  the  cause.  Where,  then,  was  it  to  be  sought  ?  And  at 
this  point  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  quote  the  very  remarkable 
passage  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  from  the  Spectator  of 
December  7th,  contained  in  an  article  criticising  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit  some  observations  of  my  own  in  this  Review. 

That  is  clear  speaking,  at  all  events,  the  more  formidable  because  Mr.  Kebbel 
is  in  accord  with  men  who  can  partly  realise  his  ideas,  and  because  it  expresses 
fairly,  though  strongly,  a  sentiment  actually  visible  in  the  public  mind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  declined  in  public  estimation  ;  the 
fact,  though  not  its  causes,  being  revealed  in  the  want  of  interest  felt  in  its  debates. 
The  newspapers  no  longer  find  it  pay  to  report  them  at  length,  or  with  accuracy, 
or  even  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Every  year  the  constituencies  show  a  greater 
readiness  to  elect  wealthy  men  from  among  their  midst,  with  few  ideas,  no  origin- 
ality, and  defective  powers  of  expressing  the  few  ideas  they  have ;  and  every  year 
the  complaint  of  the  absence  of  promising  young  men,  of  men  who  can  be  deve- 
loped into  leaders — of  men,  in  fact,  of  any  sort  of  eminence — becomes  more  bitter, 
more  justifiable,  and  to  all  appearance  more  hopeless.  This  change,  as  Mr.  Kebbel 
says,  is  not  of  yesterday.  .  .  .  There  is  a  decline  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
though  we  do  not  think,  Lord  Beaconsfield  being  over  seventy,  that  he  will  have 
time  wholly  to  destroy  its  influence,  still  it  is  conceivable  that  the  country,  im- 
patient of  a  feeble  House,  a  House  which  consents  to  register  such  decrees  as  that 
ordering  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan  behind  its  own  back,  may  seek  in  a  form  of 
personal  power  a  new  source  of  strength  and  vigorous  control  of  affairs.  So  much 
we  can  concede,  for  sake  of  argument,  to  Mr.  Kebbel.  But  it  is  under  Presidential 
and  not  under  Royal  Governments  that  they  would  seek  a  refuge.  The  man  to  whom 
they  will  turn,  whether  they  call  him  Csesar  or  President,  must  derive  his  power 
from  them. 

Be  it  so.  Then,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  sees 
personal  government  looming  in  the  future  as  a  substitute  for 
Parliamentary  government.  And  Csesarism  certainly  is  a  coarser  form 
of  it  than  monarchy.  The  writer  here — a  representative  Liberal  we 
must  presume — recognises  the  danger  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
frankest  and  fullest  manner,  and  he  does  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  or 
Mr.  Lowe  who  recognise  it  equally,  for  he  looks  the  consequences  in 
the  face.  He  says  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  probably  end  in 
a  democratic  or  republican  dictatorship.  We,  taking  a  less  extreme 
view,  had  only  ventured  a  conjecture  that  it  might  end  in  strengthen- 
ing the  monarchy.  Why,  for  saying  this,  we  should  be  charged  with 
endangering  the  monarchy,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  is  not  he 
who  detects  the  mortification  of  the  limb,  but  he  who  originally  injured 
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it,  or  who  afterwards  aggravates  the  mischief,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  pain  of  amputation.  Those  who  are  to  blame  for  the  cause  must 
be  also  to  blame  for  the  effect,  and  not  he  who  merely  points  out  the 
connection  between  the  two.  If  the  people  of  this  country  should 
ever  grow  tired  of  the  existing  system,  there  are  two  ways  out  of  it,  I 
know  ;  and  I  said  so  in  my  article  of  last  December.  But  enough  of 
this.  What  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  article  in  the  Spectator  is, 
that  the  very  same  train  of  thought  may  have  been  passing  through  Mr. 
Disraeli's  mind  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  He  also  may  have  seen  the 
two  alternatives  lying  at  the  end  of  the  long  declivity  down  which 
Parliamentary  popularity  was  gradually  but  surely  travelling.  If  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  best  way  of  averting  a  republican  dictator- 
ship was  by  infusing  new  vigour  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  who 
shall  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?  who  shall  say  that  this  was  not  the 
truest  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  most  likely  way  to  arrest 
the  downward  course  on  which  the  third  estate  had  entered  ?  If  we 
wait  for  the  other  alternative,  we  should  wait  till  the  ruin  of  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  was  completed.  The  other  might  assist  in 
averting  that  ruin,  and,  by  concentrating  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  its  true  functions,  infinitely  strengthen  its  capacities 
for  resistance  to  arbitrary  power.  Spread  over  a  multitude  of 
objects,  many  of  them  hardly  worthy  of  a  senate,  the  authority  of  the 
House  is  frittered  away,  and  its  majesty  visibly  impaired.  Gathered 
up  into  a  smaller  area,  its  powers  would  be  much  more  effective,  and 
its  action  infinitely  more  dignified.  So  much  may  very  fairly  be 
assumed  to  be  the  meaning  of  Coningsby :  to  rekindle,  namely, 
that  respect  for  the  principle  of  monarchy  which,  severely  wounded 
at  the  Revolution,  almost  extinguished  under  the  first  two  Georges, 
and  temporarily  reanimated  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
had  again  sunk  almost  to  zero  at  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty. 
The  author  never  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  throw  into  any  practical  form 
the  speculations  of  the  Patriot  King.  But  he  seized  on  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  it,  and  endeavoured  to  reproduce  something  like  it 
among  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen.  His  endeavour  is 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  the  instrument  employed 
being  sometimes  short  digressive  essays,  but  oftener  the  conversation 
of  very  young  men  who  must  necessarily  speak  in  character — an 
exigency  for  which  of  course  some  allowance  must  be  made.  But 
perhaps  the  following  passage  in  Coningsby  conveys  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  author's  general  purpose  as  could  be  found  within  the 
same  compass : — 

Now  I  do  not  ask  you,  Vere,  to  relinquish  the  political  tenets  which  in  ordi- 
nary times  would  have  been  your  inheritance.  All  I  say  is,  the  Constitution 
introduced  by  your  ancestors  having  been  subverted  by  their  descendants,  your 
contemporaries,  beware  of  still  holding  Venetian  principles  of  government  when 
you  have  not  a  Venetian  Constitution  to  govern  with.  Do  what  I  am  doing,  and 
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what  Henry  Sydney  and  Buckhurst  are  doing,  what  other  men  I  could  mention 
are  doing — hold  yourself  aloof  from  political  parties  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
things,  have  ceased  to  have  distinctive  principles,  and  are  therefore  practically  only 
factions  ;  and  wait  and  see  whether,  with  patience,  energy,  honour,  and  Christian 
faith,  and  a  desire  to  look  to  the  national  welfare  and  not  to  sectional  and  limited 
interests— whether,  I  say,  we  may  not  discover  some  great  principles  to  guide  us, 
to  which  we  may  adhere,  and  which  then,  if  true,  will  ultimately  guide  and  control 
others. 


In  other  parts  of  the  work  there  is  to  be  found  a  good  deal  of 
very  interesting  conversation  relative  to  political  institutions,  and  to 
those  of  England  in  particular.  But  they  never  assume  the  same 
earnest  tone,  the  same  simple  and  unparadoxical  form,  as  we  find  in 
this  short  speech  of  Coningsby  to  his  companions. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  of  these  two  works,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remark  that,  in  assuming  both  of  them  to  be  animated  by 
one  great  purpose,  such  as  we  have  here  described,  we  are  putting 
into  Coningsby  and  Sybil  the  very  extreme  amount  of  meaning 
which  they  are  capable  of  carrying.  We  are  loading  them  to  the 
muzzle.  If  any  other  critic  should  choose  to  assert  that  they  were 
meant  only  to  reflect  a  contemporary  phase  of  thought,  which  they 
trace  to  its  historical  source,  and  illustrate  through  the  medium  of 
a  knot  of  youthful  politicians,  among  whom  it  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  would  not  be  easy  to  refute  him.  We  are  rather  assum- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  than  positively  asserting,  that  the 
theories  in  question  had  a  prospective  and  practical  side  to  them. 
What  we  do  maintain  is,  that  even  on  this  hypothesis  they  can  mean 
no  more  than  we  have  said. 

In  Sybil  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  new  question.  After 
the  Peace  of  1815,  says  the  author  of  Coningsby,  'commenced  that 
Condition  of  England  Question,  of  which  our  generation  hears  so  much.' 
The  Condition  of  England  Question  !  And  this  is  brought  before  us  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  Sybil  with  rare  dramatic  skill,  and  in  scenes 
of  great  beauty.  Charles  Egremont  is  the  younger  brother  of  an 
English  earl,  who,  at  the  election  of  1837,  in  which  year  the  story 
opens,  is  returned  to  Parliament  for  one  of  the  family  boroughs 
which  had  survived  the  Reform  Bill.  He  is  described  as  a  young 
man  of  great  natural  ability,  but  with  no  more  knowledge  of  politics, 
or  of  the  state  of  the  country,  than  an  Eton  and  Oxford  education, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  years  of  fashionable  dissipation,  was  calcu- 
lated to  confer.  The  peasantry  at  this  time  were  smarting  under 
the  new  poor  law,  and  trade  was  very  bad  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 
Egremont,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  continent,  pays  a  visit 
to  his  brother  at  Marney  Abbey,  one  of  the  numerous  estates  which 
had  passed  at  the  Reformation  from  the  Church  to  the  aristocracy ; 
and  while  there  a  case  of  rick-burning  occurs  on  the  Abbey  farm. 
Charles  Egremont  calls  on  the  farmer  and  asks  him  what  he  thinks 
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of  it.  The  farmer  says  that  things  are  very  bad  there :  he  can't 
make  out  '  what  has  become  of  the  country.'  c  'Tain't  the  same 
land  to  live  in  as  it  was  when  you  used  to  come  to  our  moor  coursing 
with  the  old  lord.'  Egremont  asks  the  labourer  who  holds  his 
horse  what  he  thinks  about  it :  '  I  thinks  'tis  hard  times  for  the  poor, 
sir,'  says  the  man.  Egremont  walks  away,  and  as  he  strolls  among 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  on  a  still,  hot  summer  day,  he  asks  himself 
6  why  England  was  not  the  same  land  as  in  the  days  of  his  light- 
hearted  youth  ?  Why  these  were  hard  times  for  the  poor  ?  Whether 
there  were  any  rick-burners  in  the  days  of  the  lord  abbots  ?  And  why, 
if  not,  the  stacks  of  the  earl  should  be  burned,  and  those  of  the 
abbot  spared  ?  '  Three  strangers  whom  he  meets  within  the  ruins  are 
destined  to  become  the  principal  characters  in  the  novel — Grerard,  the 
foreman  of  a  large  factory ;  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  who  has 
been  reared  in  a  convent ;  and  the  editor  of  a  Chartist  news- 
paper. To  their  conversation  we  shall  presently  refer ;  but  we  must 
carry  on  the  reader  to  the  scene  in  the  manufacturing  town  of 
Mowbray,  where  Egremont  is  accompanying  the  Vicar  on  one  of  his 
parochial  rounds,  and  meets  Sybil  distributing  alms  supplied  by 
the  religious  house.  '  And  you — you  too — are  a  ministering  angel,' 
says  Egremont.  '  There  is  no  merit  in  my  conduct,'  is  the  reply. 

When  I  remember  what  this  English  people  once  was — the  truest,  the  freest,  and 
the  bravest,  the  best-natured  and  the  best-looking,  the  happiest  and  most  religious 
race  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe — and  think  of  them  now,  with  all  their  crimes 
and  all  their  slavish  sufferings,  their  soured  spirits  and  their  stunted  forms  ;  their 
lives  without  enjoyment  and  their  deaths  without  hope ;  I  may  well  feel  for 
them,  even  if  I  were  not  the  daughter  of  their  blood.7 

These  passages,  I  think,  are  a  key  to  all  that  follows,  and  illustrate 
what  the  writer  means  by  the  Condition  of  England  Question.  It  is 
Sybil,  moreover,  which  betrays  more  closely  than  Coningsby  the 
affinity  of  the  political  to  the  religious  revival  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Disraeli  never,  by  any  chance,  wanders  into  controversy.  But  in 
Sybil  he  denounces  with  an  unsparing  hand  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  as  in  pure 
politics  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  Bolingbroke.  so  in  the  mixed 
social  and  ecclesiastical  question  which  is  raised  in  Sybil,  he  was 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  Cobbett. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  religion,  we  are  taught  to  consider 
the  enormity  of  the  social  loss  occasioned  to  this  country  by  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries.  That  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no  love 
for  the  Eoman  Catholic  system  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  Lothair. 
But,  as  Grerard  says  in  Sybil,  you  might  have  changed  the  religion  of 
the  abbots  as  you  changed  the  religion  of  the  bishops.  In  the  mean- 
time the  monastic  lands  maintained  and  educated  the  people  without 

7  SyUl,  Book  ii.  chap.  xiv. 
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the  necessity  of  poor  rates.  The  monks  themselves  were  resident 
landlords  ;  the  monastery  a  proprietor  that  never  died ;  the  farmers 
had  long  leases  and  low  rents,  and  gradually  became  yeomen  ;  the 
monks  built  and  laboured  for  posterity.  '  "  Their  churches  were  cathe- 
drals ;  their  schools  colleges  ;  their  woods  and  waters,  their  farms 
and  gardens,  were  laid  out  in  a  spirit  that  is  now  extinct ;  they  made 
the  whole  country  beautiful,  and  the  people  proud  of  their  country."  ' 
The  monastery  was  the  refuge  of  younger  sons  instead  of  the  public 
service,  and  left  the  Government  at  liberty  to  choose  the  fittest  per- 
sons they  could  find  for  generals,  governors,  and  ambassadors.  These 
were  the  views  of  Cobbett,  and  they  are  substantially  endorsed  in 
Sybil ;  for  they  served  largely  to  illustrate  the  false  history  and  false 
economy  which,  according  to  the  author,  had  long  been  palmed  off 
upon  the  people  as  inspired  truth,  and  which  it  was  one  main  part  of 
his  design  to  unravel  and  expose.  In  spite  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
monastic  system  as  a  social  and  political  institution,  Mr.  Disraeli 
not  only  recoiled  from  Romanism  himself,  but  quite  understood  the 
English  national  dislike  of  it.  In  an  early  page  of  SybU9  where 
Gerard's  daughter  appears  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  the  weaver's  sick 
wife,  though  the  object  of  her  charity,  cannot  help  remarking  that 
she  would  rather  see  her  daughters  starve  than  see  them  nuns.  The 
facts,  however,  are  indisputable.  And  even  prejudice  must  allow,  at 
the  present  day,  that  if  the  monastic  system  had  been  reformed 
instead  of  being  wholly  abolished,  the  people  of  this  country  would 
have  escaped  some  serious  misfortunes.  The  main  object  of  Sybil, 
however,  was  a  much  more  practical  one  than  the  mere  exposure  of 
an  historical  fallacy.  It  is  possible  that  Cobbett's  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor  may  have  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Disraeli  that  personal  inspection  of  the  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  poor  which  preceded  the  publication  of  Sybil ;  but, 
whether  or  no,  he  did  them  the  same  kind  of  service ;  and  has  lived 
to  do  them  far  more  by  carrying  out  in  practice  those  plans  for 
their  social  and  physical  amelioration  of  which  he  then  learned  the 
imperative  necessity. 

'The  degradation  of  the  people,'  the  constant  theme  of  Sybil 
Gerard,  and  the  gulf  which  yawned  between  the  '  Two  Nations  ' — the 
rich,  namely,  and  the  poor — which  she  had  been  brought  up  to  consider 
impassable,  were  both  alike  the  work  of  the  previous  half-century, 
due  partly  to  commercial  causes,  the  product  of  the  long  war,  and 
partly  to  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Liverpool's  Govern- 
ment with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
but  with  the  effect  of  estranging  the  people  from  the  aristocracy  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  This  work  it  must  be  the  task  of 
Young  England  to  undo.  The  Tory  party  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  still  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth — 
the  popular  party  in  the  country.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  anti-popular  connection ;  and  this 
by  its  own  fault,  in  having  forgotten  the  true  principles  and  sym- 
pathies of  its  first  founders  and  leaders.  To  reunite  the  links  which 
had  originally  bound  the  Tories  and  the  people  together  was  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  Tory  party  which  first  began  to  make 
itself  audible  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  Mr. 
Disraeli  tells  us  himself  that  the  main  purpose  of  Coningsby  was  f  to 
vindicate  the  just  claims  of  the  Tory  party  to  be  the  popular  political 
confederation  of  the  country ;  a  purpose  which  he,  the  writer,  had 
more  or  less  pursued  from  a  very  early  period  of  life.'  The  allusion 
is  here,  no  doubt,  to  the  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which  was  published  in  1833.  But  it  is  in  Sybil  rather  than  in 
Coningsby  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Tory  party  in  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  the  people  is  distinctly  set  forth.  The  period 
between  1815  and  1830  must  be  blotted  from  their  calendar. 

The  mind  of  England  (says  Egremont  to  Sybil  in  1839)  is  the  mind  ever  of 
the  rising  race.  Trust  me,  it  is  with  the  people ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  this 
feeling  is  one  of  which,  even  in  a  great  degree,  it  is  unconscious.  Those  opinions 
which  you  have  been  educated  to  dread  and  mistrust  are  opinions  that  are  dying 
away.  Predominant  opinions  are  generally  the  opinions  of  the  generation  that  is 
vanishing.  Let  an  accident  which  speculation  could  not  foresee,  the  balanced 
state  at  this  moment  of  Parliamentary  parties,  cease — and  in  a  few  years,  more  or 
less,  cease  it  must — and  you  will  witness  a  development  of  the  new  mind  of  Eng- 
land which  will  make  up  by  its  rapid  progress  for  its  retarded  action.  ,  .  .  It 
will  be  a  progress  hostile  to  the  oligarchical  system.  The  future  principle  of 
English  politics  will  not  be  a  levelling  principle  ;  not  a  principle  adverse  to  privi- 
leges, but  favourable  to  their  extension.  It  will  seek  to  insure  equality,  not  by 
levelling  the  Few,  but  by  elevating  the  Many. 

He  himself  in  his  speech  of  1839,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Chartist  petition,  declared  his  own  disbelief  in  '  a  monarchy  of 
the  middle  classes,'  and  his  conviction  that  the  throne  could  only 
safely  rest  on  the  broad  basis  of  popular  loyalty  and  contentment. 
He  would  appeal  from  the  4  gerontocracy  and  ploutocracy  '  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  ill-constructed  measure  of  1832  to  the  people 
themselves.  And  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  was  the  logical  outcome 
of  all  that  he  had  said  before  on  the  relation  between  the  Tories  and 
the  people.  And  now  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The  class  which 
he  has  enfranchised  has  returned  what  the  middle-class  constituencies 
had  never  done  but  once,  and  that  under  exceptional  circumstances  — 
a  pure  Tory  majority;  and  if  they  were  to  reverse  their  own  judg- 
ment to-morrow  they  would  still  retain  in  the  many  beneficent 
measures  devised  for  their  welfare  since  1874  the  surest  proof 
that  their  instincts  had  not  misled  them ;  that  the  Prime  Minister 
still  held  unchanged  by  the  convictions  of  his  earlier  years ; 
that  he  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  pos- 
session, of  real  power,  to  give  practical  effect  to  them,  and  to 
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recommend  to  the  sovereign  a  series  of  popular  enactments  calculated, 
in  his  own  words,  '  to  break  the  last  link  in  the  chains  of  Saxon 
•  thraldom.' 

To  show  that  these  are  not  mere  words,  I  will  quote  the  language 
of  members  of  Parliament  on  three  separate  occasions  in  reference  to 
the  domestic  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government.  On  the 
13th  of  February,  1879,  Mr.  Macdonald  hoped  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  '  would  deal  with  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Bill  as 
the  Government  had  already  dealt  with  several  other  important 
questions  affecting  the  people.'  On  the  29th  of  March,  1878,  Mr. 
Macdonald  said,  of  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill,  '  he  was  glad 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  brought  in  and  carried  that 
bill — a  fact  which  would  redound  to  his  honour  and  credit  as  a 
statesman.'  On  the  16th  of  July,  1875,  Mr.  Mundella,  speaking  on 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  to  Property  Bill,  thanked  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  the  name  of  the  working  men,  '  for  the  very  fair  way 
in  which  he  had  met  the  representatives  of  both  masters  and  men. 
He  believed  the  course  pursued  by  Government  would  prevent  re- 
newed agitation  on  the  subject.'  And  finally,  on  the  same  occasion, 
Mr.  Macdonald  '  concurred  with  the  honourable  member  for  Sheffield 
in  thanking  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  for 
the  patience,  courtesy,  and  careful  attention  which  he  had  given  to 
the  representations  of  the  working  men.'  It  is  not  often  that  a 
statesman  who  has  drawn  so  vivid  a  picture  of  social  wrongs  in  his 
youth  has  lived  to  redress  them  in  his  age,  and  to  make  good,  as  a 
practical  legislator,  every  word  he  had  uttered  thirty  years  before 
as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

In  looking  back,  therefore,  upon  Coningsby  and  Sybil  as  a  whole, 
we  seem  to  see  the  Crown  at  one  end  of  the  chain  and  the  people  at 
the  other,  as  the  two  elements  of  our  national  system  which  have 
been  unduly  depressed  to  the  consequent  exaltation  of  the  geron- 
tocracy and  ploutocracy  aforesaid.  And  in  answer  to  the  question 
asked  at  p.  510  we  may  certainly  say  that  the  effect  of  the  political 
movement  of  which  Sybil  and  Coningsby  were  the  literary  expression, 
has  been  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  a  crisis  which  any  day  may  come 
upon  us  and  to  lead  them  seriously  to  consider  whether  in  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  sovereign  may  not 
be  found  our  best  resource  in  the  hour  of  trial.  At  this  point,  if  we 
followed  only  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  account  of  the  matter,  we  might  be 
contented  to  rest.  But  if  we  pursue  our  inquiries  any  further ;  if 
we  are  to  invest  the  political  and  social  ideas  which  are  broached 
in  these  two  stories  with  a  practical  purpose  over  and  above  what  he 
himself  has  acknowledged  in  them  ;  if  we  are  to  trace,  as  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  to  do,  the  progress  of  a  grande  idee  run- 
ning through  them  both,  and  regulating  the  whole  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's subsequent  career — if,  in  a  word,  we  are  to  seek  for 
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any  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  carry  these  theories  into  practice 
at  the  present  moment,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  The  mare's 
nest  which  formed  the  subject  of  some  recent  observations  in 
this  Keview,  as  well  as  the  appalling  predictions  to  which  its 
author  has  subsequently  given  utterance,  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  community.  I  would  rather  keep  clear  of  a 
gentleman  who  gravely  requires  us  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  another  civil  war,  and  whose  disordered  imagination  already 
sees  the  approaches  to  Westminster  commanded  by  batteries  of 
cannon,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  grasp  of  a 
malignant  Sepoy.  There  are  writers,  however,  who,  as  they  have 
better  opportunities  of  knowing,  are  content  with  less  prodigious 
statements ;  and  if  any  such  do  really  believe  that  the  past  specula- 
tions of  Mr.  Disraeli  are  the  present  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it 
is  a  question  on  which  the  world  would  gladly  hear  them.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  this  second  review  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
now  republished  among  his  '  Gleanings,'  has,  with  all  the  clearness 
and  precision  which  might  be  expected  from  his  long  official  expe- 
rience and  great  literary  ability,  explained  what  personal  government 
really  is. 

One  of  Baron  Stockmar's  propositions  (he  says)  is  that  the  King,  if  a  clever 
man — for  so  (p.  549)  it  seems  to  be  limited,  and  we  do  not  envy  those  who  would 
have  to  pronounce  the  decision  '  ay '  or  '  no '  upon  the  point,  nor  indeed  do  we 
know  who  they  are — shall '  make  use  of  these  qualities  at  the  deliberations  of  his 
council.'  .  .  .  Let  us  suppose  him  there,  not  on  his  throne,  but  in  his  arm-chair. 
He  must  surely  preside  ;  and  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  the  First  Minister  ?  .  .  . 
The  presence  of  the  King  at  the  Cabinet  either  means  personal  government — that 
is  to  say,  the  reservation  to  him  of  all  final  decisions  which  he  may  think  fit  to 
appropriate — or  else  the  forfeiture  of  dignity  by  his  entering  upon  equal  terms  into 
the  arena  of  general,  searching,  and  sometimes  warm  discussion  ;  nay,  and  even  of 
voting,  too,  and  of  "being  out-voted,  for  in  Cabinets,  and  even  in  the  Cabinets  re- 
puted best,  important  questions  have  sometimes  been  found  to  admit  of  no  other 
form  of  decision. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  personal  government  meant  government 
by  the  sovereign  in  person.  I  was  told  that  this  expression  was  unmean- 
ing. Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  says  the  same  thing,  and  his  authority  is 
good  enough  for  me.  Now  I  ask  quite  honestly,  and,  as  I  have  before 
said,  in  complete  ignorance  of  anything  not  known  to  the  public 
through  the  usual  channels  of  information,  whether  anything  of  this 
kind  has  recently  been  attempted.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
definition  of  personal  government ;  and  we  are  entitled  to  ask  whether 
Lord  Beaconsneld  has  done  anything  which,  coupled  with  the  nature  of 
his  suggestions  in  Coning sby  and  Sybil,  may  justify  the  assertion  that 
he  is  aiming  at  establishing  such  a  system.  We  must  not  argue  in  a 
circle  and  say  that  he  is  doing  so  now  because  he  meant  it  in  his  novels, 
and  that  he  meant  it  in  his  novels  because  he  is  doing  so  now — a 
process  of  reasoning  which  I  think  I  have  seen  in  this  Review.  If 
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the  answer  is  '  Yes,'  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  for  such  answer  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  facts 
with  which  I  am  wholly  unacquainted,  and  in  that  case  the  public 
have  been  appealed  to  without  having  the  evidence  before  them.  But 
if  the  answer  is  '  No,'  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  attempt 
to  revive  personal  government  in  that  form,  we  must  inquire  in 
what  other  form  or  in  what  other  direction  any  such  attempt  has 
been  observable ;  and  we  should  probably  be  referred  to  '  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  discredit  Parliament.'  Parliament,  however,  has 
been  beforehand  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  this  respect,  and  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  showing,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  discredited 
itself  long  before  personal  government  was  heard  of.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  my  humble  opinion  very  justly  refuses  to  ascribe  this  down- 
ward tendency  to  the  effects  of  household  suffrage.  He  attributes 
it  to  causes  one  of  which  at  all  events  possesses  a  most  disastrous 
significance.  '  There  are  two  obstacles,'  he  says,  '  to  any  improve- 
ment :  one  is  a  general  deadness  of  opinion  respecting  the  mis- 
chief; the  other  is  Tory  opposition  to  its  removal.'  One  hardly  sees 
what  the  Tory  party  could  do  in  the  matter  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
6  The  general  deadness  of  opinion  respecting  the  mischief  is  something 
more  serious,  the  mischief  being  the  power  of  money  in  the  House 
and  its  general  bourgeois  tone.  We  are  told  in  Coningsby  that 
England's  danger  lies  in  the  '  decline  of  her  character  as  a  com- 
munity.' Is  not  this  an  exact  anticipation,  in  other  words,  of  the 
6  mischief '  described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  If  '  the  level  of  public 
principle  and  public  action  has  perceptibly  gone  down  in  England  ' 8 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  is  not  that  the  same  thing  as  '  the  de- 
cline of  her  character  as  a  community  ? '  And  now  comes  the  very 
serious  question  on  which,  if  I  may  be  believed,  I  write  from  no 
party  point  of  view,  whether  we  may  not  mistake  what  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  this  decline  for  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  particular 
statesmen  to  bring  it  about ;  transpose,  in  fact,  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  circumstances  ?  I  am  here  allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  I  think  would  be  difficult  to  prove — that  the  present 
Government  has  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  in  question.  If  it 
has,  it  would  have  done  nothing  even  then  which  showed  so  marked 
a  disregard  for  the  declared  will  of  Parliament  as  the  celebrated 
Army  warrant  which,  however,  we  do  not  believe  really  made  Mr. 
Gladstone  unpopular.  The  use  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  overcome 
a  Parliamentary  obstruction  did  not  seem  so  dreadful  after  all  to 
any  one.  And  if  the  Parliamentary  obstruction  since  offered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  ten  times  as  vexatious  as  any  ever  offered 
by  the  House  of  Lords — and  quite  as  effective  too,  since  it  can  compel 
the  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  measures  which  it  has  not  the  power 
to  reject — has  occasionally  induced  Ministers  to  endeavour  to  avoid 
8  Vide  supra,  p.  514. 
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discussion,  they  have  only  taken  a  milder  step  with  much  greater 
provocation  than  Mr.  Gladstone  took  with  much  less. 

We  cannot  see,  therefore,  that  the  kind  of  conduct  now  referred  to, 
supposing  it  not  to  be  imaginary,  has  necessarily  anything  to  do  with 
an  intentional  and  deliberate  revival  of  personal  government.    As  the 
legislative  body  declines  in  efficiency  and  in  esteem,  the  executive 
will  naturally  gather  strength.     If  the  House  of  Commons  weakens 
itself  by  grasping  at  too  much  authority,  it  may  be  expected  to  lose  a 
part  of  what  it  has  already  got ;  and  that  the  ultimate  result  must  be 
to  increase  the  power  of  '  the  individual '  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  did 
the  present  argument  require  it.   Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  that  this  result 
may  be  averted  by  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion.  What 
we  want,  he  says,  is  that  every  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons 
'  shall  be  chosen  on  purely  public  grounds.'     Granted :  but  this  is 
only  to  say  that  we  want  what  we  want.     That  candidates  are  not  so 
chosen  is  only  the  mischief  already  complained  of  stated  in  another 
form.     And  suppose  this  improvement  not  to  take  place ;  suppose 
the  downward  movement  which  has  been   steadily   progressing  for 
twenty-seven  years  has  acquired  too  much  momentum  to  be  arrested 
now  ;  suppose  the  disease  to  gain  ground  upon  us,  till  it  is  gradually 
felt  to  be  incurable.     What  then  ?     The  writer  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Spectator  tells  us  what  then.     Ooningsby  and  Sybil  tell  us  what 
then.    Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone  do  not  tell  us  what  then.    It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  chief  practical  object  of  Coningsby  and 
Sybil,  as  far  as  they  had  any  beyond  the  revival  of  political  faith, 
and  the  restoration   of  the  imaginative  element  in  politics,  society, 
and  religion,  was  to  suggest   some  possible  provision  against  this  not 
impossible  contingency.     '  "  We  should  now  so  act  that  when  the 
occasion  arrives  we  should  clearly  comprehend  what  we  want,  and 
have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  that  want  can 
be  supplied." ' 9     Much  that  Sidonia  is  made  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  representative  institutions,  and  the  depositaries  of  power  in 
this  country,  may  be  speculative  or  dramatic — not  wholly  divorced, 
perhaps,  from  the  author's  own  convictions,  but  intended  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  speaker  at  the  same  time,  and  coloured  by  his 
ethical  and  psychological  peculiarities.     But  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  from  Sybil  (p.  515)  Mr.  Disraeli  probably  spoke  his  real  mind. 
And  we  have  seen  how  exactly  it  tallies  with  the  present  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.     When  two  such  men  as   these,   so  alike  in  their 
qualifications    for   pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  so 
unlike  in  everything  else,  are  found  substantially  in  agreement,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  alarm  is  no  idle  one,  and  that,  if  so,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  important  question  to  which  public  attention  at  the 
present  day  can  be  directed. 

No  thoughtful  man  who  is  not  a  real  democrat,  with  a  genuine 
9  Coningsby,  Book  vii.  chap.  xi. 
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creed  and  defined  principles  to  support  him,  can  look  upon  our 
political  future  without  grave  misgivings.  In  Coningsby  and  Sybil 
we  have  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Faith, 
loyalty,  and  reverence  are  not  too  far  gone  to  be  revived.  If  we  are 
true  to  these  virtues,  we  may  still  establish  durable  barriers  against 
the  evils  which  threaten  to  engulf  us.  If  man  is  most  happy  when 
he  lives  under  a  system  of  due  subordination,  and  renders  a  cheerful 
and  intelligent  obedience  to  the  principle  of  authority,  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible — as  to  make  the  effort  is  certainly  our  bounden  duty 
— to  reconstruct  such  a  system  in  this  country,  where  the  working 
class  still  respects  birth  10  more  than  money,  and  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  it  loves  inequality.  The  only  question  is, 
what  is  to  be  the  central  point  on  which  our  forces  are  to  rally  ; 
what  the  supreme  object  of  veneration  to  which  all  alike  are  to  look 
up,  and  which  is  to  knit  all  together  in  the  unity  of  a  common 
faith.  Law,  the  State,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Constitution, 
are  too  much  in  the  nature  of  abstractions  to  serve  the  required 
purpose.  And  no  doubt,  in  Coningsby  and  Sybil,  the  suggestion 
is,  that  this  function  should  devolve  upon  the  Crown.11 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  English  Constitution  that  it  is  capable 
of  combining  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  with  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. Under  a  republic  we  may  have  self-government,  but  there  is 
no  loyalty.  Under  an  absolute  monarchy  we  may  have  loyalty,  but 
there  is  no  self-government.  Under  a  democratic  despotism  there  is 
neither.  If  the  decline  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recognised  as  a 
fact  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lowe,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  by  some  of 
the  ablest  writers  in  the  public  press,  should  unhappily  continue  till 
some  change  shall  be  insisted  on,  it  may,  of  course,  come  in  a  demo- 
cratic or  republican,  as  well  as  in  a  monarchical,  form.  On  the 
comparative  probability  of  either  it  would  be  absurd  to  speculate  at 
present.  But  we  have  quite  as  much  right  to  prefer  the  one  as  the 
other ;  and  I  should  certainly  very  much  prefer  to  see  our  ancient 
monarchy  prove  equal  to  the  crisis,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
unbroken  those  associations  and  prescriptions  which  are  the  surest, 
because  the  least  obtrusive,  safeguards  of  public  order  ;  which  soften 
the  harshness  and  efface  the  insolence  of  even  arbitrary  power ;  and 
which  reconcile  men  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  those 
anomalies  and  inequalities  which  the  wise  know  to  be  inseparable 
from  all  conditions  of  society,  and  which  the  foolish  are  for  ever  en- 
dangering their  own  welfare  and  that  of  others  in  futile  efforts  to 
remove.  Mr.  Disraeli,  unlike  the  writer  in  the  Spectator,  may  have 
believed  that  the  English  people,  if  compelled  to  devise  some  equi- 
valent for  the  declining  authority  of  Parliament,  would  be  more 
likely  to  found  it  on  monarchical  than  on  republican  principles.1'2  But 

10  Sybil,  Book  ii.  chap.  iv. ;  Book  iv.  chap  v. ;  Book  vi.  chap.  viii. 

11  Coningsby,  Book  vii.  chap.  xi. 

12  <  It  is  not  impossible,'  he  says  in  Coningsby,  « that  the  political  movements  of 
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these  are  matters  of  opinion.  What  is  not  matter  of  opinion  is,  that, 
should  such  a  crisis  come  upon  us,  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
it ;  and  we  may  fairly  see  in  Ooningsby  and  Sybil  an  attempt  to 
warn  the  rising  generation  of  what  they  might  expect  to  happen,  so 
that  when  the  time  came  they  might  be  ready  with  convictions  of 
some  kind.13  And  when  we  consider  the  remarkable  verification  of 
words  then  heard  for  the  first  time  and  denounced  as  fantastic 
eccentricities,  but  which  have  since  become  almost  the  common- 
places of  our  own  public  men,  we  must  allow  that  the  author  of  them 
has  some  claims  on  our  political  confidence. 

What  he  said  of  the  House  of  Commons  five-and-thirty  years  ago 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are  saying  now.  What  he  then  pre- 
dicted is  now  seen  to  have  occurred.  The  tendency  which  he  dis- 
cerned in  its  cradle  is  now  becoming  so  strong  and  so  rapid  that 
the  ablest  men  of  the  day  are  alarmed  by  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  at  least  pardonable  to  consider  whether  the  most  ancient 
institution  of  the  country,  which  has  gathered  around  itself  the  love 
and  the  homage  of  thirty  generations,  is  incapable  of  supplying 
us  with  the  required  antidote.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  leading  sug- 
gestion, the  architectonic  idea,  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil ;  and  surely 
we  have  as  much  right  to  speculate  on  the  cure  of  a  great  political 
evil  by  strengthening  one  part  of  the  existing  Constitution  as  by  set- 
ting up  a  new  one  in  its  place.  If  the  people  of  this  country  are 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  at  present 
exists,  with  its  omnivorous  yet  sprawling  activity,  its  ignoble  and 
ceaseless  altercations,  with  its  lower  level  of  principle  and  with  the 
gilded  dulness  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
now  established  her  reign  in  those  halls  of  ancient  eloquence,  so  be 
it.  The  machine  may  jog  on  for  a  time,  and  all  these  speculations 
and  reflections  may  seem  entirely  superfluous  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if,  by  some  great  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  evil  spirit  should 
be  exorcised  and  the  House  of  Commons  rise  once  more  to  its  former 
level  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  in  that  case  of  course  all  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  would  turn  out  to  have  been  waste  paper,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  had  contributed  to  the  awakening  of  the  popular  in- 
telligence. But,  in  default  of  either  alternative,  some  reconstruction 
of  our  Parliamentary  machinery  will  sooner  or  later  be  imperatively 
demanded.  None  such  can  be  conceived  of  which  would  not  be  some 
departure  from  contemporary  usage.  And  that  would  be  the  least 
violent  which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  regard  to  existing 
forms  and  institutions. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  it  to  be  noted  that  all  which  has  here  been 
said  of  the  present  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  founded, 

our  time,  which  seem  on  the  surface  to  have  a  tendency  to  democracy,  may  have  in 
reality  a  monarchical  bias.' 

13  Coningsby,  vide  supra,  p.  525. 
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with  one  exception,  on  the  language  of  its  own  members.  I  have 
added  not  a  syllable  of  my  own  ;  and  have  merely  pointed  out  that 
if  these  statements  are  correct,  and  that  if  the  evil  proceeds  un- 
checked, the  public  dissatisfaction  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  date 
to  explode  in  a  demand  for  change,  which,  whether  republican  or 
monarchical,  democratic  or  oligarchic,  will  eventually  tend  to  lodge 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  that  it  will  be  well  if  it 
comes  to  us  in  no  harsher  form  than  is  shadowed  out  in  Coningsby 
and  Sybil. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  inquiries  contained  in  these  remarkable 
volumes  to  suggest  some  provision  against  the  failure  of  existing 
institutions  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  country.  As  that 
failure  has  not  yet  been  made  manifest,  there  is  no  reason  at  present 
for  having  recourse  to  these  remedial  theories  ;  and  insinuations  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  even  now  being  introduced  rest  on  no  evidence 
whatever  which  is  accessible  to  the  general  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  such  a  failure  of  our  existing  system  as  is  here  contem- 
plated may  some  day  be  generally  recognised,  cannot  be  deemed  a 
wholly  extravagant  supposition  in  the  face  of  such  spectacles  as  the 
last  two  sessions  have  exhibited,  and  the  comments  which  they  have 
elicited  both  from  public  men  and  from  the  public  press.  Take  such 
scenes  as  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  of  June  and 
7th  of  July  last,  and  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fawcett  on  the  one  and 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  upon  the  other.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
the  man  who  wrote  or  spoke  in  such  a  style  would  have  been  deemed 
a  madman.  Now,  however,  it  passes  without  protest,  as  a  familiar 
speculation  dealing  with  acknowledged  probabilities.  Is  this  change 
significant  of  nothing  ?  I  have  already  quoted  the  language  of  the 
Spectator  of  which  the  same  may  be  said,  and  the  language  of  living 
statesmen  which  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  therefore — which 
God  forbid ! — we  ever  should  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  such  a 
crisis,  why  should  there  not  be  those  who  will  fall  back  on  the  ideas 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  readily  as  on  those  of  French  or  American 
politicians  ? 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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III. 

WE  left  Arrah  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December,  but  not 
before  paying  a  visit  to  the  house,  now  historical,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  famous  siege  during  the  mutiny  in  1857.  Mr.  Boyle, 
an  engineer,  with  prudent  foresight,  had  stored  it  with  provisions 
and  ammunition  on  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak.  Three  regiments 
of  mutineers  marched  upon  it  on  their  way  to  the  north,  expecting 
it  to  fall  an  easy  prey.  All  the  English  at  the  station  took 
refuge  in  this  house,  Mr.  Wade,  a  civilian,  taking  the  command. 
They  were  six  men  in  number,  with  twenty  Sikh  soldiers  who  stood 
by  them.  The  English  posted  themselves  on  the  principal  floor,  the 
Sikhs  holding  the  floor  below.  Within  a  hundred  yards  stands  a 
larger  house  which  was  seized  by  the  enemy,*  where  they  placed 
two  guns,  which  fortunately  burst  soon  after  opening  fire.  For  three 
days  the  besieged  party  held  their  ground,  hoping  every  hour  for 
relief.  But  water  failed.  Boyle  set  the  Sikhs  with  their  bayonets 
to  dig  a  hole  below  the  cellar,  which  yielded  water !  In  the  night 
they  made  a  raid  outside  and  captured  some  of  the  rebels'  sheep.  For 
ten  days  they  held  the  place,  killing  many  of  the  enemy  without 
losing  a  man  themselves,  and  were  then  relieved  by  a  force  under 
Sir  Vincent  Eyre.  Six  Englishmen  and  twenty  Sikhs  against  3,000 
mutineers  !  The  house  is  a  small  two-story  bungalow,  the  ground 
quite  flat  all  round,  and  with  many  fine  park-like  trees.  We  were 
lodged  within  150  yards  of  this  house,  with  every  door  now  open 
all  night,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  this  country. 

Soon  after  passing  Beheah,  we  crossed  the  river  Soane — on  the 
longest  stone  bridge  in  India,  I  believe — at  this  dry  season  consisting 
of  two  small  streams  flowing  on  each  side  of  its  wide  bed.  We 
passed  Dinapore,  and  Patna,  where  there  is  an  immense  granary  built 
many  years  ago  as  a  safeguard  against  famine — but  never  used.  The 
country  is  richly  cultivated — many  temples  and  tombs  among  the 
gardens  and  potato  fields — the  land  beautifully  managed — fine  fields 
of  tobacco,  linseed,  and  the  small  squares  of  poppy  for  opium.  Palm 

1  See  Map  in  July  number. 
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trees  are  now  seen  overtopping  every  woodland — many  single,  some 
in  avenues.  Vast  sweeps  of  verdure  stretch  away  from  the  railway  in 
the  rice  districts,  gram  and  other  late  corn  crops  now  in  many 
places  covering  the  ground  from  which  the  rice  has  been  carried. 
The  plantain,  with  its  broad  shining  leaves,  throws  its  cooling 
shade  over  the  workers  at  the  wells.  Parrots  and  other  birds  of  gay 
plumage  perch  on  the  telegraph  wires.  Verily  it  is  a  goodly  country 
— from  Mooltan  to  Calcutta  a  splendid  plain  of  magnificent  land,  for 
1,600  miles. 

At  the  next  station  we  left  the  main  line,  and  went  a  few  miles 
down  to  the  Ganges,  where  the  agent  for  the  railway  had  kindly 
provided  a  steam  launch.  The  Granges  here  is  of  great  width,  and 
much  nearer  the  level  of  the  land  than  I  have  yet  seen  it.  When  in 
flood  it  overflows  much  of  the  country.  We  steamed  across  and 
down  the  river  for  eight  miles,  passing  about  a  score  of  alligators 
basking  on  the  sand.  Entering  a  train  on  the  other  side,  in  three 
hours  we  reached  Derbunga,  passing  some  very  fine  fields  of  tobacco 
on  the  way,  much  rice,  and  a  fine  crop  of  pulse  everywhere.  This  was 
one  of  the  worst  affected  districts  during  the  famine  of  1874.  As  a 
famine  relief  work  the  collector  planted  mango  and  other  fruit  trees 
along  the  sides  of  some  hundred  miles  of  the  public  roads,  which, 
besides  affording  welcome  shade  to  the  weary  traveller,  are  capable  of 
yielding  food  for  six  or  eight  weeks  to  tens  of  thousands,  good  and 
palatable  when  eked  out  with  a  little  rice. 

There  are  two  lines  of  railway  proposed  for  the  north  of  this 
district,  114  miles  altogether,  which  would  pass  through  a  populous 
country,  tap  Nepaul  on  its  richest  side,  and  have  a  large  paying  traffic. 
The  country  is  level,  no  tunnels  nor  large  bridges  are  required,  and 
the  land  cheap.  In  this  locality  the  line  could  be  constructed  at 
6,000?.  a  mile,  inclusive  of  plant.  There  is  here,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  India,  an  excellent  opening  for  railway  enterprise  if  conducted 
on  principles  of  strict  economy.  Though  the  financial  position  of 
•ftie  Government  forbids  new  works  being  at  present  undertaken  by 
them,  the  advantage  they  would  reap  directly  as  the  great  landowners 
in  having  access  to  markets  opened  up  to  their  tenants,  and  the 
greater  safeguard  against  famines  which  railway  access  secures,  might 
justify  the  risk  of  offering  a  partial  guarantee  upon  well-selected 
lines.  The  State  lines  already  made  by  Government  are  in  fact  as 
much  guaranteed  lines  as  those  termed  'guaranteed,'  for  they  are 
made  with  borrowed  money  for  which  the  Government  must  pay 
interest.  A  better  policy  might  be  to  induce  capitalists  to  take  this 
business  into  their  own  hands  by  offering  a  partial  guarantee,  on  a 
specified  expenditure,  sufficient  to  give  a  basis  of  security,  without 
lulling  that  activity  and  care  which  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
success  of  such  an  enterprise.  Three  per  cent,  consols  are  now  almost 
at  par,  and  while  money  is  so  cheap  it  seems  not  improbable  that  an 
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offer  of  a  three  per  cent,  guarantee  by  Government  would  induce 
capitalists  in  this  country  to  come  forward,  provided,  under  proper 
restrictions  as  to  rates,  the  entire  profit  beyond  the  guarantee  were 
left  to  them.  Lines  of  railway  made  in  this  way  through  tracts  of 
country  as  fertile  as  those  to  which,  without  any  guarantee,  British 
capital  is  sent  in  America,  and  with  the  great  advantage  over  America 
of  an  abundant  population  fond  of  moving  about,  could  hardly  fail  of 
success.  The  Government  would  be  relieved  of  details  for  which  it 
is  not  well  adapted,  and  men  thoroughly  trained  in  the  business  of 
transport  and  traffic  management  would  be  substituted  for  officers 
without  such  training. 

In  front  of  the  railway  station  at  Derbunga  on  the  morning  we 
left,  the  20th  of  December,  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  a  fine  view 
of  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet,  the  highest  of  the  Himalayan  range, 
1 80  miles  distant.  Two  grand  snowy  peaks  were  distinctly  visible  by 
the  eye,  and  plainer  still  by  the  aid  of  a  glass.  The  sky  was  cloudless. 

On  returning  to  the  Ganges  from  Derbunga  a  branch  of  new 
railway  was  being  laid  at  the  river,  where  I  observed  that  the 
carrying  of  earth  was  all  done  by  women,  in  baskets  on  their  heads, 
and  coals  were  being  landed  on  a  wharf  and  carried  by  women  in  the 
same  manner.  On  crossing  the  river  we  proceeded  southwards  by 
the  East  Indian  railway,  through  a  country  more  or  less  rich.  We 
passed  through  Sonthal,  which  is  a  hilly  and  poorer  country  than  most  I 
have  seen.  In  the  morning  we  reached  Burdwan.  where  at  6.30  we 
were  received  by  the  collector,  and  immediately  driven  some  miles 
out  into  the  country  to  inspect  its  agriculture.  The  whole  of  this 
region  within  eighty  miles  of  Calcutta  is  good  rice  land.  There  is 
generally  rainfall  sufficient  to  mature  a  rice  crop,  and  year  after 
year  the  same  ground  is  called  on  for  a  new  crop,  which  they  say 
yaries  with  the  season,  but  on  the  whole  shows  no  sign  of  exhaustion. 

Walking  through  the  rice  fields,  from  which  most  of  the  crop  is 
now  cut,  we  come  to  a  village  among  ponds  of  water.  The  mud  huts 
have  in  long  generations  of  successive  owners  gradually  raised  them- 
selves above  the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country — each  new  hut 
being  founded  on  the  ruins  of  those  preceding  it — at  once  raising  the 
level  of  the  dwellings,  and  sinking  by  the  excavated  soil  the  large  and 
deep  ponds  which  have  yielded  the  material  for  the  latest  as  well  as 
the  earliest  erections.  The  villages  are  thus  found  to  be  situated 
on  raised  mounds,  from  which  they  overlook  the  subjacent  rice  plains ; 
and  as  it  is  only  on  these  mounds  that  trees  flourish  in  this  wet  country, 
each  village  has  its  fine  ancestral  trees  overhanging  the  houses  and 
shading  the  water.  Among  these  are  the  two  kinds  of  palm,  the 
short  but  massive-leaved  date  palm,  and  the  tall  cocoa-nut  palm 
overtopping  all  others.  The  people  of  Lower  Bengal  are  a  darker  race 
than  those  in  the  north-west ;  they  have  jet-black  hair,  and  many 
of  the  younger  men  go  bareheaded  in  the  sun.  Having  but  one 
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general  crop,  rice,  they  have  vegetable  gardens  close  to  the  villages, 
and  these  are  certainly  not  less  comfortable  than  those  where  greater 
variety  of  produce  is  raised.  Every  house  has  an  outer  house  for  the 
cattle,  whence  you  enter  a  small  court-yard,  upon  which  the  dwelling- 
house  opens.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  mud.  Some  are  more 
substantial,  and  many  of  them  with  tile  roofs,  often  covered  with 
creepers,  and  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  pumpkins,  lying  warm  in  the 
sun  among  their  glistening  leaves.  The  people  seem  to  an  English 
eye  scantily  clothed,  but  they  have  great  freedom  of  movement ;  and 
as  most  of  their  body  is  covered  with  only  its  natural  garment  of 
dark  shining  skin,  they  are  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  tailor  for 
fashion,  for  theirs  does  not  change.  The  women  do  not  run  off 
here,  and  the  men  and  boys  readily  enter  into  conversation.  The 
dogs  alone  show  a  keen  feeling  of  inhospitality,  which  their  dark 
owners  try  in  vain  to  dispel.  The  little  oxen  look  shy,  and  the 
black  buffalo  cows  must  be  very  warily  passed,  as  they  lower  their 
twisted  horns  with  evident  signs  of  sincerity. 

This  village  is  said  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burdwan.  The  people  nre  on  the  whole  well  to  do.  They 
have  all  good  stocks  of  rice,  some  of  them  have  four  years'  stores  by 
them,  stored  in  round  stacks  of  unhusked  rice.  They  spend  so  little ; 
71bs.  of  rice  to  a  family  of  five  will  feed  them  handsomely, — say  3JcZ. 
a  day,  or  51.  6s.  a  year,  and  their  clothing  perhaps  30s.  more. 
Nor  do  they  desire  to  improve  their  mode  of  living.  They  drink  no 
strong  liquors,  and  the  poorest  of  them  are  kind  to  poor  relations.  The 
Hindu  religion  enjoins  this,  and  every  one  who  has  any  land  considers 
it  a  duty  to  feed  the  infirm  and  poor  of  his  own  kin.  There  is  no 
poor-law,  and  until  recent  famine  years  there  were  no  poor.  If  we  com- 
pare with  our  agricultural  labourers  these  people  with  their  little 
farms,  their  cattle,  and  their  rice,  I  fear  i>he  Indian  has  the  better 
lot,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  concerned.  He  is  his  own 
master,  works  hard  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  has  long  spells  of 
light  or  no  work  between.  As  prices  rise,  he  will  become  independent 
of  the  Bunyia,  and  be  able  to  treat  with  him  on  equal  terms. 

In  Bengal  there  are  three  conditions  only  upon  which  the  land- 
owners can  claim  an  advance  of  rent  from  cultivators  who  have 
permanent  rights  of  occupancy.  1.  If  the  land  be  found  on  measure- 
ment to  be  larger  than  was  supposed.  2.  If  the  land  be  held  at  a 
lower  rent  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  similar  land  with  equal  advan- 
tages held  by  the  same  class  of  cultivators  in  the  vicinity.  3.  If  the 
value  of  the  produce,  or  the  productive  powers  of  the  land,  have 
increased  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  or  by  the  agency  of  the  cul- 
tivator. The  court  will  grant  a  claim  for  abatement  of  first  and 
third  in  case  the  contrary  may  have  occurred.  JThe  judge  here  is 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  '  occupancy  rights,'  as  certain  to  lead  to 
more  subdivision,  because  the  Hindu  law  directs  all  property  to  be 
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divided  equally  amongst  sons.  This  has  already,  in  some  localities, 
led  to  the  smallest  subdivisions — a  cowrie  being  in  some  instances 
the  rent  paid  by  an  occupant,  which  indicates  a  density  of  population 
beyond  the  power  of  the  soil  to  maintain,  it.  The  system  of  village 
communities  is  much  safer,  as  it  does  not  recognise  individual  rights 
of  property,  and  thereby  compels  the  superfluous  population  to  go  forth 
for  the  common  safety.  To  limit  the  power  of  oppression  by  the 
Bunyia,  it  is  recommended  here  to  restore  the  old  Hindu  practice, 
that  a  debt  should  not  be  legally  increased  by  interest  to  an  amount 
beyond  twice  the  original  sum  borrowed. 

In  the  evening  of  Saturday  we  reached  Calcutta,  where  we  spent 
Sunday.  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  church,  with 
a  statue  of  Heber  in  the  vestibule ;  and,  on  the  left  of  the  door-way, 
a  mural  monument  to  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  who  directed  the  engi- 
neering operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Delhi,  and  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  having,  during  his  comparatively  short 
career,  rendered  great  services  to  India. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd  of  December,  we  proceeded  to  Eastern 
Bengal,  travelling  through  a  very  rich  country,  chiefly  in  rice, 
except  where  the  land  is  slightly  elevated  above  the  flat  plain,  when 
it  is  covered  with  winter  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  vegetables, 
mustard,  and  other  luxuriant-growing  oil  plants.  After  travelling  180 
miles  through  this  richly  cultivated  country  we  reach  Goalunda, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra.  These 
two  grand  rivers,  starting  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  snowy 
range  in  the  Himalayas — the  one  at  first  flowing  west,  and  then  on 
reaching  the  plain  turning  south-east;  the  other  flowing  east,  and, 
after  rounding  the  eastern  end  of  the  Himalayas,  turning  west — both, 
after  a  course  of  1,000  miles,  here  mingle  their  waters,  about  200 
miles  from  the  sea.  They  then  become  an  immense  river,  far  larger 
than  the  Mississippi.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  are  streamlets  in 
comparison.  Here  we  embark  in  a  two-funnelled  steamer  of  great 
size,  with  comfortable  little  rooms  on  deck  which  we  occupy  for 
the  next  three  nights,  and  in  the  usual  bright  sunshine  we  commence 
our  cruise  on  this  great  inland  navigation.  You  may  go  up  the 
Ganges  seven  hundred  miles,  up  the  Brahmapootra  five  hundred  miles, 
up  another  river  to  Cachar  two  hundred  miles,  on  all  of  which  steamers 
ply,  besides  many  smaller  rivers  and  channels  permeating  the  country, 
and  covered  with  country  boats  bringing  down  jute  to  be  shipped  at 
Chittagong,  250  miles  below  us,  for  Dundee — or  rice,  and  other  produce 
with  which  this  country  teems,  for  Calcutta.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  not  above  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  stream,  rich  alluvial  mould, 
and  during  the  rains  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  when  the  snow 
melts  on  the  Himalayas,  the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country  becomes 
.a  sea,  the  rice  and  jute  covered  with  water,  and  the  people  in  their 
villages,  on  the  slightly  elevated  grounds,  isolated,  and  com  muni- 
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eating  with  each  other  by  boats.  This  is  not  an  unhealthy  time.  It 
is  when  the  rains  abate  and  the  rivers  return  within  their  beds,  and 
the  soaked  ground,  covered  with  rank  vegetation  reeking  in  the 
blazing  sun,  throws  out  its  exhalations,  that  fever  sets  in  and  carries 
off  a  large  percentage  of  the  population.  This  is  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  cholera,  so  that  if  nature  has  been  prolific  of  soil  and 
crop,  it  is  not  unattended  with  ills  from  which  our  more  niggard  soil 
and  harsher  climate  are  happily  free.  To  the  eye  of  the  agriculturist 
the  country  at  this  season  is  magnificent.  The  people  are  all  afoot, 
or  in  boats.  As  we  open  each  new  channel,  fleets  of  white  sails  are 
coming  down  before  a  light  breeze,  graceful  as  swans ;  and  at  every 
village  we  pass — and  they  are  thick  along  the  banks — the  people  are 
laving  water,  bathing  in  the  stream,  or  plying  their  little  high-sterned 
boats  nimbly  about.  Every  mile  or  two  we  pass  what  appears  like 
the  spire  of  a  village  church,  but  which  really  marks  the  place  where 
some  Nawab's  body  was  burned,  the  spiral  form  of  monument  being 
here  used  instead  of  the  more  common  dome. 

The  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra  contains  20,000  square  miles  of 
fine  alluvial  land.  This  is  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  culti- 
vated land  of  Egypt,  all  fertile,  and  much  of  it  with  abundance  of 
fine  coal,  and  an  ample  rainfall.  It  is  traversed  by  a  navigable  river, 
but  with  all  these  advantages  it  imports  rice  for  the  support  of  the 
imported  coolies  who  work  the  tea  estates.  There  is  every  opportu- 
nity and  motive  for  colonisation — people  too  numerous  and  on  the 
edge  of  famine  if  the  rains  fail,  within  600  or  800  miles,  with  railway 
most  of  the  way,  and  a  navigable  river,  the  same  supreme  Govern- 
ment; and  yet  three-fourths  of  this  fertile  region  are  still  in  jungle. 
In  the  Grarrow  Hills,  which  project  into  this  plain,  coal  of  excellent 
quality  is  found  within  250  miles  of  Calcutta,  with  water  carriage, 
wanting  only  a  connecting  link  between  the  river  and  the  coal  field. 
Though  surrounded  by  our  stations,  this  high  country  is  inhabited  by 
lawless  tribes,  and  is  still  marked  in  the  maps  as  '  unexplored.' 

The  rivers  are  constantly  encroaching  in  one  place  and  leaving 
another.  We  passed  two  large  castles,  both  of  which  were  originally 
some  miles  away  from  the  river,  but  from  change  of  its  course  are  now 
undermined  and  sliding  into  it,  the  roofs  and  all  the  woodwork  having 
been  removed.  The  river  bank  is  lined  for  some  miles  with  cottages 
made  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  steep  thatched  roofs.  The  culti- 
vators who  inhabit  them  are  ready  to  move  back  or  forward  as  the 
river  alters  its  course,  fresh  fields  being  at  their  disposal  in  exchange 
for  those  which  the  river  absorbs.  They  are  charged  very  low  rates 
for  this  rich  fresh  alluvial  land,  a  mere  acknowledgment,  as  it  is 
capable  of  growing  any  crop,  but  subject  to  this  risk.  The  captain, 
who  has  been  many  years  on  these  rivers,  tells  me  that  three  coolies 
will  do  as  much  work  as  one  European,  if  employed  by  contract. 
There  is  much  pottery  made  along  the  banks  and  shipped  on  the  river. 
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We  passed  a  steamer  with  two  large  cargo  boats  tied  to  her  side, 
carrying  from  1,400  to  2,000  tons  of  produce.  They  gather  this  on 
the  river  side,  some  going  to  Groalundo,  whence  it  passes  by  railway  to 
Calcutta,  some  direct  by  water  to  Calcutta  or  to  Chittagong.  This  part 
of  the  country  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  extension  of  jute, 
the  cultivators  hitherto  getting  all  the  profit,  as  united  action  has 
enabled  them  to  resist  an  increase  of  rent,  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  rice.  This,  by  diminishing  the 
area  of  rice,  has  lessened  the  supply  of  food  more  than  is  either  safe 
or  desirable.  We  land  on  the  bank  and  walk  through  the  fields  to 
a  village  which  displays  many  signs  of  prosperity,  in  good  houses,  and 
plentiful  reserves  of  grain  stored  up  in  large  beehive  stacks  for  future 
sale  or  consumption. 

Turning  up  the  branch  river  to  Dacca,  we  meet  numbers  of  cargo 
vessels  coming  down  under  full  sail,  and  pass  two  sea-going  ships  at 
anchor  and  taking  in  cargo.  The  left  bank  has  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  villages,  nestling  among  the  trees,  and  is  very  populous,  some 
parts  having  1,000  to  the  square  mile.  Small  boats  crowded  with 
people  are  moving  about,  and  the  scene  is  lively  and  gay  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  the  light  but  cooling  breeze,  and  the  sparkling  water.  We 
pass  a  white  steamer,  with  a  lighter  covered  with  awnings  tied  to  her 
side,  in  which  the  commissioner  is  making  his  rounds  to  his  different 
stations.  Then  an  indigo  factory,  no  longer  used,  the  cultivation  of 
indigo  having  been  given  up  here,  the  increasing  value  of  other  crops 
rendering  it  comparatively  unremunerative.  Some  kinds  of  jute 
grow  on  dry  land,  some  three  feet  deep  in  water.  There  is  no  arti- 
ficial irrigation  here,  but  the  overflow  of  the  river  covers  the  country 
and  leaves  a  rich  deposit  upon  which  jute  and  rice  equally  thrive. 
Two  crops  of  rice  in  a  year  are  quite  common,  one  the  wet,  the  other 
the  dry  crop,  and  as  there  is  a  fresh  deposit  with  every  annual  flo'od 
the  land  improves  under  this  system. 

The  land  is  held  under  permanent  settlement,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  immediate  interest  in  the  question  of  rent,  the  land- 
lords and  their  tenants  fight  that  out  with  the  help  of  the  courts 
of  law,  the  latter  making  up  a  common  purse  for  the  purpose.  The 
law's  delay,  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  small 
tenants,  enable  these  to  get  the  upper  hand  by  uniting  against 
enhancement  of  rents,  and  even  against  any  rent,  as  the  landlord  is 
called  on  by  the  courts  to  show  by  his  books  that  he  has/eceived  the 
precise  rent  for  five  years  back  ;  otherwise  they  will  not  grant  him  a 
decree,  thus  casting  the  onus  on  him  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to 
rent.  A  landowner  complained  to  me  that  while  Government  exacts 
its  rent  to  the  day,  or  sells  the  estate  of  the  defaulter,  its  courts 
throw  such  difficulties  in  his  way,  that  from  three  of  his  estates,  with 
hundreds  of  small  occupiers,  he  is  unable  to  get  any  rent,  as  in  each 
single  case  he  is  compelled  to  sue,  and  it  has  become  a  question 
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whether  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  The  circumstances  here  are  the  reverse 
of  what  we  found  them  in  the  North- West  Provinces.  There  the 
Government  interfered  to  protect  the  cultivator  from  the  landlord  by 
giving  him  '  occupancy  rights,'  which,  being  transferable,  were  quickly 
pawned  by  the  poor  man  to  the  money-lender.  Here  the  cultivators 
being  near  good  markets  have  become  so  independent  that  the 
landlord  asks  for  Government  assistance  against  them.  Their  united 
action  in  withholding  rent  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  small  land- 
owners, whose  caste  and  condition  often  forbid  them  to  cultivate 
the  land  themselves,  and  who  are  thus  dependent  on  the  rent  for  their 
living.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  opposite  results  would  seem 
to  be  tfyat  the  less  the  Government,  and  the  courts  of  law,  interfere 
in  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  be  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties. 

I  found  the  price  of  salt  here  three  halfpence  a  pound.  A 
family  of  four  will  consume  four  pounds  a  month,  or  48  Ibs.  in  a 
year,  at  a  cost  of  6«.  The  duty  is  nine-tenths  of  the  price,  or  in  this 
case  about  5s.  5cZ.,  and,  as  the  earnings  of  the  family  are  16s.  a  month, 
the  salt  tax  costs  them  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  their  wages.  This 
is  equal  in  our  term  to  a  sevenpenny  income-tax,  but  it  is  the  only 
tax,  direct  or  indirect,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  pay.  The  rivers 
here  swarm  with  fish,  which  must  be  salted  to  preserve  them  for 
transport,  but  the  cost  of  salt  is  three  times  that  of  the  fish,  and  an 
abatement  of  the  duty  for  fish-curing  is  allowed  by  Government. 

Dacoa  is  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  navigable  river, 
on  an  elevation  of  red  clay  some  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  low  rice 
plain.  It  was  before  our  time  first  a  Portuguese,  and  then  a  French 
station,  for  the  Dacca  muslin  trade,  a  manufacture  which  is  still  car- 
ried on.  There  is  a  military  station  which  at  the  mutiny  was 
recaptured  from  the  mutineers  by  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet. 
In  the  vicinity  there  is  a  fine  park,  with  a  good  race-course,  the  sport 
on  which  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  native  population.  Some  miles  from 
the  town  when  driving  into  the  country  we  met  a  man  carrying  on 
his  head  a  nicely  balanced  load  of  earthen  pots,  packed  on  a  circular 
hoop  crossed  with  string.  It  was  balanced  by  a  stick  held  over  the 
shoulder  keeping  it  all  square.  He  had  fifty  of  these  pots,  weighing 
together  120  Ibs.,  on  his  head,  and  was  stepping  along  at  a  quick 
springing  trot,  a  capital  mode  of  conveying  brittle  ware  over  a  bad 
road.  Other  men  were  carrying  equally  neatly  arranged  head-loads 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  Dacca  market.  There  is  a  large  export 
of  rice  from  this  division,  amounting  last  year  to  150,000  tons.  In 
the  district  below  Backergunge,  wljich  was  swept  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  terrible  storm  waves,  the  land  is  so  productive  that  the  people 
who  were  left  are  quickly  recovering  prosperity.  They  are  self-reliant 
and  industrious,  and  live  in  great  comfort,  spending  their  money 
freely  at  the  fairs  in  the  idle  season  from  January  to  May.  They 
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dwell  in  homesteads  of  two  or  three  acres,  with  a  raised  road  running 
to  the  river,  lined  on  each  side  by  cocoa-nut  and  date  palms  and  other 
fruit  trees.  They  have  an  outer  house  where  they  transact  business, 
receive  visitors,  and  put  up  guests  for  the  night,  and  an  inner  house  for 
the  family.  So  productive  is  the  soil  that  many  support  themselves 
from  their  homestead  gardens,  and  have  the  crop  of  their  farms  for  sale. 
On  our  return  to  Calcutta  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  city 
and  its  environs  during  the  Christmas  week,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy.  The  population  within  municipal 
limits  is  430,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males,  and  one-third 
females.  This  remarkable  disparity  is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  the 
city  of  Bombay,  but  not  at  all  by  that  of  Madras,  where  the  sexes 
are  equal  in  number.  The  total  population  of  each  province  shows  no 
such  disparity,  Bengal  and  Madras  having  an  equal  proportion.  The 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  as  two  to  one  in  the  city  of  Calcutta, 
and  province  of  Bengal.  The  city  stands  on  the  Hoogly  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  it  is  navigable  by 
large  ships.  The  river-bank  of  Calcutta  is  lined  with  shipping,  from 
which,  and  from  the  fortress,  a  fine  park  stretches  along  the  front 
of  the  city  to  the  grounds  of  Government  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy.  This  park,  the  Maidan,  is  very  extensive,  and  includes  a 
race-course,  and  abundant  space  for  the  exercise  of  troops  and  the 
recreation  of  the  public.  It  contains  numerous  statues  of  personages 
more  or  less  notable,  and  a  lofty  pillar,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
Calcutta,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  '  statesman  and 
soldier,'  who  died  in  1825.  Of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  I  found 
no  memorial  here.  There  are  equestrian  statues  of  Lord  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Mayo,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  and  '  to  Earl  Canning, 
Governor-General,  and  first  Viceroy  of  India,'  with  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  death,  but  nothing  more.  Remembering  the  trying  times 
of  the  mutiny,  and  the  calm  courage  he  displayed  during  those  terrible 
months,  it  struck  me  that  the  words,  mens  cequa  in  arduis,  would 
be  an  appropriate  addition.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  statue  of 
Lord  Lawrence.  In  the  beautiful  public  gardens  nearest  to  the 
shipping,  stands  in  white  marble  the  statue  of  '  Sir  William  Peel, 
V.C.,  K.C.B.,  commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  War  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,'  whose  ship-guns  I  saw  at  Lucknow,  and  whose 
courage  and  devotion,  and  too  early  death,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  his  countrymen.  At  Calcutta,  as  at  previous  halting-places,  the 
Famine  Commission  held  careful  courts  of  inquiry,  having  here  an 
opportunity  of  examining  several  of  the  higher  officials  who  had  had 
practical  experience  of  the  management  of  Indian  famines. 


We  left  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  of  January,  at  7  A.M.,  and  spent  all 
the  day  going  down  the  river  to  the  Sandheads,  in  the  troopship  '  Tenas- 
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serim,'  in  which  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  passage  to  Madras. 
The  low  banks  of  the  river  are  much  wooded,  the  palm  being  predomi- 
nant. Towards  evening  we  passed  the  revolving  light,  and  soon 
afterwards  stood  on  a  south-west  course  across  the  '  black  water.'  The 
evening  was  very  fine  with  clear  moonlight,  the  stars  glancing  bright 
from  the  dark  background  through  light  fleecy  clouds.  The  next 
morning  brought  a  fine  breeze,  brightening  the  colour  of  the  translucent 
water,  now,  under  the  influence  of  powerful  sunlight,  a  sparkling  blue. 
We  pass  Juggernaut,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Next 
day  we  are  off  Vizigapatam,  having  passed  Granjam  in  the  night.  The 
line  of  coast  is  partly  low,  and  partly  long  hills  with  peaks  in  the 
distance  rising  from  600  up  to  2,000  feet.  The  town  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  a  temple,  prominently  placed  on  a  spur,  overlooking  the 
harbour.  In  that  part  are  the  places  of  business,  and  east  of  it  the 
native  town  of  thatched  mud-houses.  About  a  mile  farther  the  villa 
suburb,  where  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  built,  stands 
on  a  low  height  amidst  evergreens  and  trees,  open  to  the  refreshing 
sea  breeze,  and,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  very  like  the  villas  on  the  road 
from  Cannes  to  Nice. 

Boats  of  the  most  primitive  build  come  off  with  oysters,  vegetables, 
and  poultry.  They  are  simply  three  pieces  of  timber,  about  nine 
inches  square  and  twelve  feet  long,  tied  together  at  each  end,  and 
pointed  to  pierce  the  wave.  Two  men  kneeling,  the  one  in  the  front, 
the  other  in  the  stern,  propel  them  by  a  small  oar  or  paddle,  the  wave 
running  in  over  the  bows  and  out  at  the  stern.  The  harbour  master 
came  off  in  a  large  Mussowlie  boat  which  carries  many  people,  the 
rowers  keeping  time  by  a  monotonous  chant.  These  boats  have  their 
planks  bound  together  by  cord,  not  by  nails,  and  are  so  elastic  that 
the  planks  do  not  break  but '  give '  when  driven  broadside  on  the  beach 
by  the  heavy  surf  which  nearly  always  runs  upon  this  coast.  We  landed 
through  a  great  wave  over  the  bar,  but  without  surf,  inside  a  quiet 
harbour,  shut  in  by  rounded  hills,  not  unlike  Dartmouth.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  of  Mohurrum,  and  the  whole  population  were-  in 
the  streets  in  gala  suit,  following  processions  of  fragile  but  showy 
erections  with  figures  carried  on  platforms  shoulder  high  by  men  with 
painted  faces,  preceded  by  drums.  The  people  looked  well  fed  and 
clad,  and  all  were  gay  and  in  high  spirits,  much  like  a  country  fair 
at  home.  There  was  quite  a  brilliant  display  of  colour,  the  women 
and  girls  with  jewels,  or  gold  or  silver  ornaments  in  their  noses,  and 
on  their  arms  and  ankles. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  here  is  that  of  large  landowners,  a  few 
small  ones,  and  the  remainder  cultivators.  The  rent  paid  by  the 
last  is  about  three  times  that  which  the  Government  receives  from  the 
landowners.  The  cultivators  have  seldom  rights  of  occupancy,  but 
they  are  not  oppressed  by  the  zemindars.  The  labourers  without  land 
are  worst  off,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  labour.  The  Collector's 
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district  here  is  21,000  square  miles,  and  is  larger  and  more  populous 
than  Greece  or  Denmark.  We  returned  to  the  ship  in  the  evening. 

Next  morning  we  were  off  Coconada,  the  port  of  the  navigable 
canals  and  great  irrigation  works  of  the  Grodavery.  These  works, 
which  are  a  monument  of  the  engineering  skill  and  ability  of  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  are  confined  to  the  delta  of  that  river.  It  has  a 
course  of  900  miles,  and  receives  various  affluents — making  with  it 
a  total  mileage  of  2,610 — 420  miles  of  which  are  capable  of  navigation 
above  the  Anicut  for  five  months  of  the  year.  On  the  main  river 
the  general  fall  does  not  exceed  one  foot  in  the  mile.  Below  the 
gorge  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  Grhats,  navigation  is 
practicable  most  part  of  the  year.  In  this  gorge  the  river  is  narrowed 
from  a  width  in  some  places  of  two  miles  to  300  yards,  the  hills 
rising  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet. 
Here  the  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Rhine.  Emerging  from  the  gorge  which  it  has  traversed  for  twenty 
miles,  the  river  spreads  itself  into  a  broad  stream,  dotted  with  islands, 
till  passing  out  of  the  hills  it  continues  its  course  to  the  great  Anicut  of 
Dowlaisherum,  whence  it  is  conducted  though  the  fertilised  delta 
by  a  network  of  irrigation  canals  to  its  outlets  at  the  sea.  These 
canals  are  constructed  for  navigation  also,  so  that  they  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  producing  a  crop  and  of  conveying  it  to  market. 

The  area  of  delta  land  irrigated  by  the  Grodavery  is  540,000  acres. 
The  soil  is  a  black  deposit,  carried  down  by  the  river,  and  gradually 
spread  over  its  sandy  delta.  The  crop  chiefly  grown  is  rice.  In  the 
famine  year  of  1876-7  rice  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  sterling  was 
exported  from  Coconada.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  crop  of  rice 
taken  the  same  year,  either  because  there  is  not  time  for  a  second 
crop  to  mature,  or  because  the  first  crop  exhausts  the  land  so  much 
that  it  cannot  yield  a  second  until  it  has  had  a  fresh  coat  from  the 
irrigation  of  the  wet  season.  The  cost  of  interest  and  maintenance  is 
about  Is.  Sd.  an  acre,  and  as  the  rates  paid  by  the  cultivator  are  16s.  an 
acre  for  a  sugar  crop,  8s.  for  rice,  and  4s.  for  dry  crop,  there  is  a  very 
large  profit  to  Grovernment  from  the  Grodavery  irrigation.  The  exports 
of  produce  from  Coconada  have  increased  eightfold  in  consequence  of 
the  irrigation  works,  and  each  five  years  continues  to  show  a  growing 
increase.  The  canals  of  the  Kistna,  which  are  now  connected  by  the 
Buckingham  Canal  with  the  Grodavery,  afford  irrigation  to  265,000 
acres,  and  both  systems  are  capable  of  considerable  extension,  and, 
from  the  few  locks  and  bridges  required,  are  peculiarly  favourable  for 
navigation  also.  The  Buckingham  Canal,  completed  during  the  late 
famine,  affords  a  boat  communication  of  400  miles  between  these 
districts  and  Madras. 

Landing  at  Madras,  we  disembarked  from  the  Mussowlie  boat 
at  the  central  jetty,  thus  escaping  the  surf  on  the  beach.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  the  concrete  piers 
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now  advancing  from  the  shore  at  each  extremity  of  the  new  harbour 
works.  Unlike  those  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  the  quays  are 
built  with  a  perfectly  smooth  face,  the  force  of  the  wave  here  being 
greater,  and  this  mode  of  construction  being  for  that  reason  preferred 
by  the  engineer,  who  entertains  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  future 
success  of  the  harbour  works.  The  inconvenience  of  the  surf  which 
constantly  runs  along  this  open  shore  is  not,  except  in  gales  at  the 
time  of  the  monsoon,  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade.  During  the  late 
famine  there  was  more  work  done  in  landing  cargo  than  the  most 
sanguine  ever  expect  to  see  as  a  regular  trade,  and  it  was  all  done  by 
lighters  loading  and  unloading  from  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  offing. 
All  along  this  coast,  notwithstanding  the  surf-wave,  the  same  safety  in 
landing  cargo  by  Mussowlie  boats  can  be  counted  on. 

Approaching  it  from  the  sea,  Madras  is  seen  to  advantage.  There 
is  a  long  flat  coast  clothed  with  trees,  among  which,  in  openings  of 
the  woods,  portions  of  the  city  become  visible.  The  tower  of  the 
lighthouse,  the  large  white  house,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
with  its  park,  next  to  it  the  fort,  and  then  the  handsome  new 
buildings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Kevenue  Board,  come 
prominently  into  view.  The  temperature  is  at  this  season,  January, 
eight  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Calcutta,  but  the  fine  sea  breeze 
compensates  for  that.  Though  the  climate  is  more  damp  and 
unpleasant,  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  is  840  miles  from  Calcutta  by  sea,  and  ten  degrees  nearer 
the  equator.  In  a  population  of  about  400,000,  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  Christians,  and  a  smaller  of  Mohammedans,  than  in 
any  of  the  other  great  cities  of  India,  three-fourths  of  the  people 
being  Hindus,  one-eighth  Mohammedans,  one-eleventh .  Christians, 
and  the  remainder  various.  The  country  is  clothed  with  wood,  and, 
except  in  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  town,  the  houses  of 
the  poorer  class  are  embowered  in  shrubberies,  and  those  of  the 
Europeans  in  handsome,  parklike  enclosures.  There  are  fine  roads  in 
all  directions,  and  large  sweeps  of  lakelike  rivers  and  canals.  The 
military  bands  play  on  alternate  evenings  at  the  seaside  in  the 
cooling  breeze,  within  sound  of  the  heavy  booming  wave  that  never 
ceases  to  break  on  this  open  shore.  This  may  be  termed  '  the  Row  ' 
of  Madras,  whence  the  carriages  convey  their  owners  to  the  Club, 
where  the  ladies  interview  each  other  while  the  gentlemen  go  in  to 
learn  the  latest  news  before  returning  home  with  them  to  dinner. 

In  extent  and  population  the  Presidency  of  Madras  exceeds  by  a 
little  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  food  crops  cover  an  area 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  ours,  22,500,000  acres  compared  with 
11,600,000.  One-fifth  of  the  whole  is  irrigated  land,  but  not  quite 
one-third  of  that  derives  its  supply  from  unfailing  sources,  the  rivers 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  western  range  of  mountains,  and  are  fed 
by  the  monsoon  rains.  The  remainder  is  dependent  on  reservoirs  or 
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tanks,  which  collect  the  rainfall  in  the  low  country,  are  generally 
shallow  basins  which,  when  full,  cover  as  much  land  as  they  serve,  and 
are  rapidly  evaporated  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  The  pro- 
portion of  level  land  is  much  less  than  that  of  Bengal  or  the  north- 
west, and,  except  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  rivers,  the  soil  is 
poorer  in  quality,  and,  under  the  present  exhaustive  system,  rapidly 
deteriorating  in  productiveness. 

One-fourth  of  the  Presidency  is  under  zemindars  who  have  a 
permanent  '  settlement,'  the  majority  of  whom  are  said  not  to  be 
good  landlords.  Three-fourths  are  under  the  ryotwary  system,  the 
cultivators  holding  their  lands  directly  from  the  Crown.  Among 
these  there  is  little  or  no  litigation  about  land,  the  practice  being  to 
give  any  unoccupied  land  to  the  first  applicant.  The  result  of  the 
two  systems  appears  to  be  much  the  same  when  viewed  in  contiguous 
tracts,  the  tenant  of  the  zemindar,  who  pays  a  higher  rent  than  the 
Government  ryot,  showing  no  outward  sign,  either  in  his  cultivation, 
his  house,  or  mode  of  living,  that  would  indicate  any  inferiority  in  his 
condition  ;  the  ryot's  power  of  minute  subdivision  amongst  his  sons 
constantly  tending  towards  poverty.  The  ryot's  rights  are  heritable 
and  transferable,  and  are  very  valuable  on  the  rich  well-watered  land. 
On  the  poorer  soils  they  are  of  little  value,  and  are  often  resigned  to 
the  Government.  There  are  twenty  collectorates  in  the  Presidency, 
on  seven  or  eight  of  which  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  for  thirty 
years  has  been  completed,  which  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  in- 
crease, chiefly  from  the  discovery  of  land  that  had  escaped  assess- 
ment. The  test  of  increase,  however,  is  not  the  productive  power  of 
the  land,  but  the  rise  of  prices  as  affected  by  situation,  and  the  opening 
of  railways  or  roads  to  better  markets.  The  collectorates  are  generally 
too  large  in  extent,  many  collectors  having,  with  three  European 
assistants,  to  superintend  districts  as  large  and  populous  as  Belgium. 
The  tendency  here  of  officialism  is  to  bring  every  person  into  sub- 
jection to  the  rule  of  the  officials,  who  are  constantly  asking  for 
returns  and  statistics,  which,  though  often  buried  in  their  bureaus 
when  they  get  them,  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  district  officers 
in  inquiry  and  preparation.  The  natural  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  are  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  experimental  theories 
by  men  who  never  had  any  land  of  their  own,  but  when  placed  in 
power  desire  to  leave  their  mark  on  this  great  social  question. 

Within  easy  reach  of  Madras  is  the  experimental  farm  of  Sydapet 
under  the  very  able  management  of  Mr.  Kobertson.  Many  experi- 
ments of  great  interest  to  Indian  agriculturists  are  being  carried  out 
here,  both  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  crops,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  live  stock.  The  economical  application 
of  water  to  the  growing  crops  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  essential 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  sandy  porous  soil  of  this  farm 
makes  the  study  a  matter  of  supreme  necessity.  The  rainfall  supplies 
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one-third,  and  irrigation  two-thirds,  of  the  5,400  tons  of  water  which 
each  acre  of  this  soil  requires  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop.  A 
well  vrith  a  double  lift,  worked  by  one  bullock,  yields  100  tons,  or  one 
inch  of  water  over  an  acre,  in  a  day.  By  the  machinery  here  adopted 
one  bullock  does  nearly  the  usual  work  of  two.  The  application  of  water 
in  ordinary  seasons  doubles  the  crop  where  the  ground  is  manured, 
and  in  seasons  of  drought  makes  a  crop  certain.  But  the  cost  of  its 
application  from  a  well,  if  all  labour  is  counted,  is  not  less  than  40s. 
to  50s.  an  acre,  and  where  water  is  got  by  gravitation  from  a  canal, 
there  is  generally  great  waste  of  this  expensive  and  valuable  article. 
One  of  the  points  most  insisted  upon  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
experience  here  is  the  necessity  in  India  of  economising  water  for 
irrigation.  The  next  is  the  substitution  of  wood  fuel  for  cow-dung 
in  order  to  preserve  the  manure  for  the  land.  This,  he  finds,  might  be 
done  by  planting  hedge-row  timber,  the  Inga  dulcis,  of  quick  growth, 
which  in  three  years  would  yield  four  tons  of  wood  fuel  per  mile.  The 
manure  itself  might  be  largely  increased  by  fodder  crops :  cholum,  if 
irrigated,  will  yield  five  crops  in  a  season.  This,  he  thinks,  might  be 
grown  on  part  of  the  fallows,  of  which  in  Madras  there  are  four  million 
acres.  Guinea  grass  is  found  a  capital  rotation  crop  for  grazing,  as  it 
cleans  and  refreshes  the  land  when  put  down  for  two  years.  The  area 
of  wheat  in  Madras  is  small,  the  temperature  being  too  high  for  it. 

The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  attempted  here 
by  selection,  and  crossing  native  breeds.  The  merino  cross  will  be 
tried.  The  produce  of  the  breed  as  improved  is  distributed  over 
the  country  through  the  civil  officers. 

As  an  educational  establishment  Sydapet  has  sixty  students  of  the 
average  age  of  twenty-two,  who  have  previously  matriculated  at  the 
universities.  They  are  Parsees  and  Brahmins  and  others,  from  Bombay 
and  Madras,  who  will  return  to  their  own  districts  as  instructors  in  agri- 
culture. They  go  through  a  regular  three  years'  course  of  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  veterinary  surgery,  surveying,  and  bookkeeping,  and 
are  employed  an  hour  in  the  field  every  morning  in  practical  agri- 
culture. The  students  are  thus  not  only  instructed  in  the  several 
sciences  connected  with  agriculture,  but  are  familiarised  with  its 
practice,  and  with  the  instructive  experiments  in  the  use  of  water  and 
manure,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  live  stock,  and  the  economy 
of  labour  by  improved  implements  and  machinery. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  which  have  been  made  at 
Sydapet  is  that  of  the  value  of  cow-dung  as  manure  in  its  natural 
state,  compared  with  the  ashes  of  the  same  quantity  after  being  burnt 
and  used  as  fuel.  The  former  weighed  3,150  pounds,  the  latter  130 
pounds.  To  two  equal  adjoining  plots  of  land  these  severally  were 
applied,  and  a  third  plot  had  no  manure.  The  plots  were  otherwise 
treated  alike,  and  the  whole  was  sown  with  a  green  fodder  crop  of 
cholum.  The  weight  of  fodder  from  the  first  and  second  cuttings  was : 
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First  Cutting       .... 
Second  Cutting    .... 

Weight  of  both  Cuttings  . 

Plot  1, 
with  manure 

Plot  2,  with 
ashes  of  manure 

Plot  3, 
nothing 

Ibs. 
4,058 

1,680 

Ibs. 
4,368 
1,176 

Ibs. 

3,140 

896 

5,738 

5,544 

'  4,036 

The  ashes  thus  gave  the  largest  crop  at  the  first  cutting,  the  manure 
in  that  form  more  quickly  yielding  its  strength.  At  the  second  cut- 
ting the  more  slowly  acting  dung  showed  the  larger  result.  But  the 
weight  of  the  two  cuttings  together  is  so  nearly  alike  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  universal  practice  in  India  of  using  the  dung 
first  for  fuel,  and  afterwards  as  ashes  for  manure,  ought  not  to  be 
hastily  condemned.  This  being  a  question  of  great  economical  im- 
portance, I  ventured  to  press  on  Mr.  Eobertson  the  propriety  of 
repeating  and  testing  the  experiment.  Very  great  advantage  to 
India  is  likely  to  result  from  the  well-considered  experiments  carried 
out  here  by  Mr.  Kobertson. 

After  taking  the  evidence,  for  several  consecutive  days,  of  the 
leading  officials,  including  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Governor,  we  left  Madras  on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  January  to 
visit  the  southern  part  of  the  Presidency,  and  at  six  next  morning  we 
were  at  Erode  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery,  described  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1804  in  words  exactly  applicable  to  its  present  condition. 
'  Innumerable  canals,'  he  says,  '  are  cut  from  it,  from  its  rise  in  the 
western  mountains  till  it  falls  into  the  sea.  And  these  happy  countries 
are  certain  of  a  crop,  whether  rains  are  abundant  or  otherwise.  No 
river  in  India  is  so  much  taken  advantage  of,  and  none  with  such  a  fall, 
and  banks  so  low,  and  therefore  naturally  so  capable  of  use.'  From 
Erode  to  Trichinopoly  the  railway  skirts  this  plain,  along  which  the 
main  canal  is  carried,  whence  the  water  is  carefully  spread  over  the 
richer  ground  on  the  flat,  and  thence  to  the  little  squares  that  divide 
each  owner's  patch.  Here  rice  is  most  carefully  planted  and  culti- 
vated, and  is  seen  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
perfection  of  this  rice  culture.  Every  plant  has  its  place,  and  not  a 
blank  is  visible.  From  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Trichinopoly,  which 
rises  400  feet  out  of  the  plain,  it  was  extremely  pleasant  to  breathe 
the  invigorating  air,  and  enjoy  the  lovely  view  in  the  setting  sun. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  rich  plain,  watered  by  the  canals, 
was  covered  with  vegetation.  With  its  affluents,  the  Cauvery  waters, 
probably,  a  greater  area  than  any  river  in  India.  Besides  the  irriga- 
tion of  its  valley  in  Mysore,  and  its  further  course  through  the  districts 
of  Coimbatore,  Salem,  and  Trichinopoly,  the  irrigated  area  of  Tanjore 
alone  is  725,000  acres.  Its  revenue  exceeds  that  of  any  other  river 
in  India,  and  nowhere  has  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
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been  on  so  moderate  a  scale.  The  system  of  irrigation  here  is  very 
ancient,  and  the  Cauvery  has  been  preserved  from  the  danger  of  its 
waters  passing  into  the  Coleroon  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  great  work  in 
1836,  the  Anicut,  which  controls  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  and 
enables  the  engineer  to  direct  its  course  at  his  discretion.  The  range 
of  the  Shevaroy  hills  is  seen  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain, 
one  hill  of  which  very  much  resembles  Arthur's  Seat  at  Edinburgh. 

The  villages  are  built  of  the  red  clay  of  the  country,  the  houses 
thatched,  small,  and  poor.  There  are  no  gardens  round  the  villages, 
and  the  people  are  much  alike  everywhere.  Here  is  a  man  sitting 
on  his  haunches  with  a  large  bundle  tied  up  in  a  white  cloth  beside 
him,  and  but  for  the  man's  head  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which 
is  the  man  and  which  the  bundle.  We  pass  small  temples  with 
figures  of  horses  on  each  side  looking  towards  them.  The  great  Hindu 
temple  of  Trichinopoly  with  its  1,000  pillars,  and  10,000  people 
living  within  its  external  walls,  appeared  to  me  grotesque,  extravagant, 
and  anything  but  awe-inspiring.  Not  a  feeling  of  reverence  entered  my 
mind  as  I  walked  through  the  tawdry  aisles,  and  no  room  was  found 
for  it  when,  at  the  most  sacred  spot,  where  the  jewels  of  the  idols 
were  brought  out  for  exhibition,  a  Nautch  girl  began  her  dance  to  a 
monotonous  jig  tune,  and  a  couple  of  elephants,  taught  by  their 
keepers  to  make  a  begging  snort,  at  the  same  time  appealed  to  our 
sympathy.  The  temple  is  built  on  an  island  among  the  devious 
waters  of  the  river,  and  approached  by  a  bridge  through  groves  of 
palms  and  other  lofty  trees  which  hide  its  great  extent. 

The  collectorate  of  Trichinopoly  was  resettled  for  thirty  years  in 
1864.  It  contains  356  villages,  and  the  Government  assessment  was 
then  reduced  25  per  cent.  Since  the  time  when  Clive  lived  here,  in 
a  house  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Eock,  and  from  times  much 
more  recent,  population  has  largely  increased.  Prices  have  risen, 
railways  have  been  made,  export  markets  have  been  opened  up, 
irrigation  has  been  improved,  life  and  property  are  secure — but  the 
land  revenue  declines !  And  for  the  plain  reason,  that  no  limit  is 
placed  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  and  thereby  every  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  increase  of  population.  By  the  Hindu  law  of 
subdivision  among  male  children,  an  estate  of  100  acres  held  by  one 
man  may  be  reduced  in  three  generations  to  holdings  of  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  each.  And  many  are  in  that  condition,  for  the  majority 
will  stay  at  home,  and  subdivision  becomes  excessive.  The  Govern- 
ment charge  for  land  in  river-irrigated  villages  here  is  not  one-third 
of  what  is  paid  in  some  other  localities  no  better  in  quality.  It  is 
not  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil  that  must  alone  be  considered 
by  a  paternal  government  which  is  also  the  landowner,  but  the 
capacity  it  possesses  to  maintain  the  population  upon  it.  In  a  gene- 
ration or  two  more,  if  this  principle  of  subdivision  remains  unchecked, 
there  will  be  no  revenue  left  to  the  Government.  Even  the  rich  soil 
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of  Tanjore,  with  a  population  now  exceeding  1,000  per  square  mile, 
is  said  to  be  noticeably  falling  off  in  productiveness. 

In  the  native  states  along  the  coast  of  Western  India,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Groa,  there  has  been  for  many  centuries  a  system  of  strict 
entail,  by  which  the  eldest  son  succeeds  to  all  the  property,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sons  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  Large  estates  have  thus 
during  all  that  period  been  kept  together.  The  cultivators  have 
leases  for  twelve  years,  with  a  renewal  fine  every  twelfth  year.  A 
sum  of  money  is  paid  at  the  beginning,  and  the  use  of  the  land  is 
given  as  interest  on  this  sum ;  but  the  fine  was  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  the  connection  is  thus  maintained  for  generations.  The 
cultivators  may  subdivide,  but  there  are  as  many  adding  to  their 
lands  as  those  who  diminish  them,  and  the  proportion  of  small 
properties  does  not  increase. 

Sugar-cane,  plantain,  saffron,  betel,  are  all  grown  in  the  Trichi- 
nopoly  district,  and  yield  good  returns.  There  is  also  some  black  soil 
suitable  for  cotton,  which,  however,  is  not  much  grown.  The  ashes  of 
cow-dung  are  carefully  preserved  for  manure,  but  town  refuse  is  little 
prized. 

Crossing  the  ridge  of  dry  land  towards  Madura,  we  go  through  a 
country  heavily  touched  by  the  famine — a  red  stony  soil,  dry  and 
parched,  most  of  it  lying  uncultivated,  and  all  showing  signs  of 
deficient  water  supply  and  unremunerative  agriculture.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Madura,  we  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Vigay,  where  the 
cultivation  improves  greatly,  the  supply  of  water  being  there  tolerably 
certain.  At  Madura  we  are  within  ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  and 
the  sun  is  very  powerful.  The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  for 
exploring  this  ancient  city  of  52,000  people.  The  palace  of  the 
kings  is  unroofed,  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and  very 
spacious  and  magnificent.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  wander  through 
the  grand  colonnades,  which  are  now  being  restored  to  be  used  for  the 
courts  of  law,  compared  with  the  tawdry  and  grotesque  ornaments  of 
the  famous  Hindu  pagodas  of  Madura  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
high  towers  of  the  latter  are  wonderful  in  their  way  in  point  of  construc- 
tion and  ornament,  but  the  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
a  painful  one  in  regard  to  a  priesthood  who  can  maintain  such  a 
superstition,  and  a  people  debased  enough  to  bow  before  it.  Madura 
is  a  great  centre  of  Christian  missionary  enterprise— English,  Ameri- 
can, and  Grerman — all  of  whom  claim  a  large  measure  of  success  here. 
It  is  gained  primarily  through  schools  at  which  orphan  children  are 
brought  up  and  educated,  and  through  the  native  women  teachers, 
who  are  readily  admitted  to  the  zenanas.  The  Hindu  is  a  difficult 
subject  to  work  upon,  patient  and  dumb  in  politics  and  therefore 
easily  ruled,  but  tyrannical  over  his  women — timid,  selfish,  and 
untruthful.  His  best  quality  is  his  appreciation  of,  and  implicit 
trust  in,  the  justice  of  the  British  officers.  The  American  missionary 
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told  me  this  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  the  people,  who,  though  very 
poor,  are  better  off  than  when  he  first  came  to  the  country  thirty  years 
ago.  Many  go  to  Ceylon  to  earn  wages  at  the  coffee  and  other 
plantations  there,  in  order  to  return  and  buy  land,  their  highest 
earthly  ambition  being  the  possession  of  apiece  of  land.  To  convert 
them  into  labourers  would,  he  thinks,  be  to  bring  them  entirely  under 
the  power  of  their  native  employer,  who  is  seldom  liberal  or  just. 

Returning  by  the  same  route  to  Erode,  we  traverse  a  very  well- 
cultivated  country,  though  narrowed  by  the  highlands  on  each  side, 
to  Coimbatore.  It  produces  sugar,  tobacco,  chilies,  and  grain  crops. 
The  water  is  got  from  wells  at  a  depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Of  the 
eighty  thousand  landholders  in  the  district,  fifty  thousand  pay  less  than 
20s.  each  of  annual  rent.  There  is  great  competition  for  the  purchase  of 
land  with  right. of  water  for  irrigation,  801.  to  1001.  an  acre  being  paid 
for  it.  Dry  land  brings  about  50s.  The  habits  of  the  cultivating  class 
are  said  to  be  very  brutish  and  immoral  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
From  Coimbatore  to  the  foot  of  the  Nilghiries  the  land  is  very  fine. 

Here  we  leave  the  plain  to  enter  upon  an  ascent  of  8,000  feet,, 
which  is  accomplished  in  a  tonga,  or  two-wheeled  dog-cart,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  from  a  pole  fastened  to  either  saddle,  curricle  fashion.  The 
splendid  mountain  without  a  cloud  to  its  summit,  and  clothed  with 
wood  up  all  its  grand  gorges,  with  little  waterfalls  glistening  through 
the  green  precipices,  and  interspersed  with  masses  of  feathery 
bamboos  gracefully  intercepting  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  and  with 
crimson  flowers  of  the  wild  rhododendron,  and  brightly  coloured 
creepers  of  every  hue,  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  zigzagged 
for  hours,  each  change  of  horses  taking  us  1,500  feet  up,  till  the 
coffee  plantations,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  are  reached,  which 
increase  in  extent  till  they  cover  the  mountain  side  up  to  6,000 
feet — very  steep,  but  very  regular  and  tidy,  the  smooth  green  bushes 
in  rows  like  dwarfed  bays.  The  manager's  house,  the  packing  houses, 
and  the  coolie  lines,  all  betoken  the  presence  of  arrangement  and 
capital,  and  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  squalid  native  villages  of 
the  rich  plain  below.  At  a  still  higher  elevation  we  see  handsome 
single  villas,  nestling  among  green  tree-covered  rocky  terraces,  and 
finally  reach  the  summit  of  the  gorge  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  for 
convalescent  soldiers  sent  here  from  the  low  country,  where  many 
poor  fellows  find  a  last  resting-place  in  the  pretty  cemetery  at  the 
riverside.  Here  we  enter  upon  an  elevated  open  country,  like 
Exmoor  or  the  Cheviots,  without  trees  or  bushes  ;  after  passing  through 
which  for  some  ten  miles  farther,  we  drop  down  upon  Ootacamund, 
the  hill  station  and  seat  of  government  of  Madras  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  then  the  fashionable  resort  of  that  Presidency.  It  is 
extremely  pretty — villas  on  hill-tops  surrounded  by  trees  not  unlike 
the  common  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  now  in  the  middle  of  January 
with  weather  like  a  cool  pleasant  sunny  summer  day  at  home. 
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There  are  public  gardens,  and  a  pretty  lake  fills  up  the  winding  hollow, 
with  a  drive  of  some  three  or  four  miles  round  it. 

I  rode  through  the  Government  chinchona  plantation  here,  for 
the  production  of  the  febrifuge,  quinine,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  cut  from  the  growing  tree  in  alternate 
strips  running  up  the  tree,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  strips  to 
be  taken  the  next  year,  and  resting  it  the  third.  The  naked  strip  is 
covered  with  moss  bound  round  the  tree,  and  underneath  the  moss  a 
new  skin  or  bark  forms.  The  plantation  is  carefully  managed, 
and  in  suitable  situations  the  chinchona  is  found  more  profitable  than 
either  coffee  or  tea.  The  elevation  here  is  6,000  to  6,500  feet,  and 
the  exposure  north-east,  so  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  trees  by 
the  south-west  monsoon.  Eight  years  are  necessary  in  the  growth  of 
the  young  tree  before  the  bark  is  sufficiently  matured  to  bear  its 
subsequent  treatment.  In  the  tenth  year  the  return  may  be  400  Ibs. 
of  dry  bark  per  acre,  and  about  450  trees  per  acre  come  to  maturity. 
The  plantation  costs  801.  an  acre  to  bring  into  bearing.  Two  coolies 
an  acre  receive  constant  employment.  The  taking  of  the  crop, 
delivery  in  London,  and  the  collecting  the  moss,  cost  61.  an  acre. 
When  well  managed,  and  at  present  prices  (12s.  a  pound),  it  is  highly 
remunerative.  There  is  room  for  its  extension,  but  officialism,  here 
as  in  -other  parts  of  India,  is  said  not  to  favour  the  introduction  of 
European  capital,  and  is  against  the  creation  in  India  of  wage-paying 
classes.  The  assessment  or  rent  charged  by  the  Government  for 
land  occupied  by  Europeans,  as  quoted  to  me  here,  is  almost  double 
that  charged  to  native  cultivators. 

Coffee  plantations  are  fairly  successful  on  the  sides  of  the  plateau, 
but  not  higher.  Tea  is  not  so  likely  to  pay,  for  the  south-west 
monsoon,  instead  of  bringing  the  warm  rain  which  developes  the  leaf, 
is  cold  and  ungenial.  This  might  in  some  degree  be  ameliorated  by 
planting  the  elevated  ridges  for  shelter,  as  is  said  to  be  done  with 
much  advantage  in  Ceylon,  where  100  yards  in  width  is  reserved 
along  all  ridges  for  a  belt  of  shelter  timber.  The  wattle  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  much  valued  for  tanning  in  Australia,  has  been 
introduced,  and  is  expected  to  be  capable  of  profitable  extension  here. 
.  The  Wynaad  gold  field  is  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Government  geologist,  Mr.  Brough  Smythe,  who,  in  addition  to 
official  men  and  planters,  was  examined  by  us,  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  Australian  gold  fields,  considers  this  to  be  as  fine 
a  field  of  quartz-bearing  gold  as  he  has  seen.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
alluvial  kind  which  attracts  the  digger  with  no  other  capital  than 
his  pick,  and  therefore  there  is  no  chance  of  a  rush  to  these  diggings. 
It  is  gold  in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  solid  rock,  that  requires 
machinery  and  considerable  capital  to  extract,  and  still  greater  skill 
to  be  released  from  the  pyrites  with  which  it  is  conjoined:  These 
gold  beds  have  been  more  or  less  worked  for  many  generations,  and 
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there  is  good  hope  that  the  improved  machinery  of  the  present  day 
may  ere  long  render  them  more  productive  than  at  any  former  period. 
Ancient  workings  of  a  scientific  character,  far  beyond  the  present 
capability  of  the  natives,  have  been  recently  discovered. 

The  people  who  do  not  change  are  the  peasants.  They  produce 
from  the  ground  the  means  of  living  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
labour,  they  increase  and  multiply  in  prosperous  years,  and  when 
famine  comes  they  are  swept  off  in  thousands,  and  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  ordinary  food  production.  There  is,  however,  one 
aboriginal  race,  called  the  '  Todas,'  in  these  highlands  which  is  said 
to  be  rapidly  dying  out.  They  make  a  precarious  existence  by  their 
flocks,  and  live  apart  from  other  races.  The  Government  maintains 
'reserves'  for  them.  They  are  to  some  extent  nomadic,  moving 
about  as  they  list  for  the  convenience  of  their  sheep  and  goats — a 
dirty,  black,  long-haired  people,  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  abject 
in  manner.  They  differ  from  the  Hindus  in  this,  that  instead  of  the 
men  having  more  than  one  wife,  the  women  have  a  variety  of 
husbands.  The  Hindu  woman  may  well  complain  of  subjection  :  she 
walks  behind  her  husband,  does  not  sit  in  his  presence,  eats  humbly 
of  the  victuals  he  leaves,  and  addresses  him  as  lord.  A  wife  if  asked  to 
tell  her  husband's  name  puts  her  hand  over  her  mouth,  and  refuses 
to  do  so  as  wanting  in  respect  to  him.  The  women  do  most  6f  the 
work  out  of  doors.  They  carry  on  their  heads  the  heavy  burdens, 
weed  the  crops,  help  to  cut  them,  and  do  the  grinding  of  the  corn, 
the  cooking  of  the  meals,  and  into  the  long  hours  of  the  night  weave 
the  clothes.  The  men  confine  their  labour  chiefly  to  the  working 
of  the  bullocks,  and  all  thereto  pertaining.  Bullocks  do  all  the 
farm  work  and  all  the  cartage.  There  is  not  a  carthorse  in  India. 

On  returning  from  the  hills  to  the  plain,  I  had  some  conversation 
with  the  horse  proprietor  who  posts  this  road.  The  famine  had  been 
very  bad  in  the  plain,  and  there  was  a  constant  flow  of  people  up  to 
the  hills  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  better.  But  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  there,  it  was  found  necessary  to  station  the  police 
at  the  head  of  the  Grhat,  to  turn  them  back,  and  hundreds  then  died 
in  the  woods  or  on  the  roads.  At  Metapollium,  on  the  plain,  the 
scenes  of  want  and  famine  were  dreadful,  the  starving  people  following 
the  post  horses  to  pick  up,  and  ravenously  devour,  any  undigested 
corn  dropped  by  the  horses.  And  yet  how  soon  do  all  traces  of  the 
famine  disappear !  Along  this  road,  as  we  passed,  a  tramway  was 
being  constructed,  on  which  men,  women,  and  boys  were  all  engaged, 
and  all  were  active,  well  fed,  and  cheerful.  Even  children,  who  are 
the  first  to  fail  in  famine,  seemed  swarming  in  the  villages. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  Bangalore,  in  the  native  state  of  Mysore, 
where  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Gordon. 
It  is  a  plateau  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  plain,  and  the  night 
temperature  is  sensibly  colder  ;  but  even  at  this  season,  the  25th  of 
January,  there  are  musquitoes.  The  roses  here  are  very  fine,  and  the 
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first  I  have  seen  in  India,  and  they  with  mignonette  and  heliotrope 
give  colour  and  perfume  to  the  rooms.  The  young  Maharajah  will 
be  of  age  in  two  years,  when  he  will  assume  the  authority  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Resident.  The  famine  struck  this  state  with  terrible 
severity ;  about  one-seventh  of  the  people  died.  The  city  contains  a 
population  of  142,000.  In  the  fort  is  the  cell  where  Sir  David 
Baird  was  chained  to  a  native  prisoner.  There  are  handsome  public 
and  botanical  gardens,  and  an  experimental  farm  near  the  city. 
The  manager  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Harman,  contends,  from  the  ex- 
perience he  has  had  of  the  climate  and  soil,  that  if  the  land 
were  deeply  ploughed,  and  the  cattle  manure,  instead  of  being  used 
as  fuel,  applied  direct  to  it,  it  would  generally  yield  crops  without 
artificial  irrigation.  Three  crops  may  be  taken  in  a  year  where 
there  is  '  well '  irrigation :  first,  maize,  a  three  months'  crop,  used 
green  as  fodder  ;  second,  sweet  potatoes  ;  and  third,  cholum  or  large 
millet.  Captain  Kensington,  R.E.,  mentioned  heavy  crops  grown  by 
him  experimentally,  under  native  management,  on  good  deep  red 
soil,  but  not  deep  cultivation.  The  maximum  produce  on  manured 
land  was  2,650  Ibs.  of  grain,  and  on  land  without  manure,  but  with 
two  years'  fallow,  2,380  Ibs.  per  acre.  Potatoes  from  98  Ibs.  of  seed 
per  acre  gave  a  return  of  9,800  Ibs.,  on  land  watered  from  wells  and 
manured.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  a  year,  and  a  crop 
of  three  months'  maize  between.  Of  eight  hundred  square  miles  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Kensington,  sixty  are  under  '  wet '  cultivation,  sixty 
are  submerged  by  tanks  for  irrigation,  two  hundred  and  thirty  are ;  dry ' 
cultivation,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  are  waste  but  part  cultivable. 
The  gross  produce  per  acre  of  the  '  dry '  land  is  reckoned  worth  40s.,. 
and  is  charged  2s.  for  Government  rent ;  that  of  the  <  wet '  land  is 
worth  120s.,  and  is  charged  6s.  for  rent,  the  revenue  taken  by 
Government  being  in  each  case  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  produce. 
This  seemingly  fair  principle  leaves  38s.  an  acre  in  the  hands  of  the 
one  farmer,  and  114s.  to  the  other ! 

Descending  1,300  feet  very  gradually  in  about  100  miles  to  Jollar- 
pet,  we  pass  from  a  stony  country  into  the  rich  plain  which  for  ages  has 
received  the  washings  of  the  higher  land.  The  palm  is  now  again 
common,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  much  richer  than 
Mysore.  As  we  proceed,  the  Penar  valley  is  narrowed  by  projecting 
rocky  hills  till  we  pass  from  it  into  that  of  the  Palar,  where  it  widens 
into  far  reaches  of  fertile  land,  mostly  under  rice  in  all  stages  of 
growth — some  just  planted,  some  pushing  through  the  glistening 
water,  some  coming  into  ear,  and  some  under  the  sickle.  The  fields 
are  small,  and  as  these  various  processes  are  going  on  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  the  people  are  all  out,  and  look  picturesque  in  their  divers- 
coloured  garments — some  planting,  some  reaping,  others  on  the 
threshing  floor  with  the  oxen  treading  out  the  corn,  and  here  and 
there  a  shepherd  and  his  boy  leading  and  following  their  flock.  The 
ground  nut,  which  yields  oil,  and  is  largely  exported,  is  being  dug 
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out  and  gathered,  a  numerous  party  working  at  this  in  line,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  cultivator.  Women  and  children  are  all 
busy.  Though  the  famine  was  very  severe  in  some  parts  of  this 
district,  there  is  no  sign  of  want  of  labour  either  of  man  or  beast. 

At  Vellore,  eighty  miles  from  Madras,  we  lived  in  the  fort,  a 
strong  place  in  former  times,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  walls  built 
of  large  granite  blocks,  but  now  commanded  by  high  hills  within 
'  range  of  modern  artillery.  Within  its  walls  are  a  fine  Hindu  temple 
and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  former  now  used  as  a  military  post, 
the  latter  as  a  post-office.  George  the  Fourth  sent  out  a  frigate  to  bring 
home  the  temple  in  pieces,  to  be  set  up  at  the  Brighton  Pavilion  as 
a  specimen  of  Hindu  architecture.  But  war  had  meantime  broken 
out,  in  which  the  frigate  was  employed  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
and  before  it  was  concluded  the  king  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  the  Sailor  King  did  not  persevere  with  the  project. 

I  visited  the  gaol,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Major 
M'Leod.  There  are  1,540  prisoners  inside  and  500  outside  under 
guard,  The  number  increased  one-fourth  during  the  famine,  dacoity 
(robbery  by  bands  of  more  than  five)  being  the  principal  crime. 
There  is  a  central  office,  the  roof  of  which  overlooks  the  entire 
premises^  on  which  a  sentinel  is  always  posted.  From  this  centre 
eight  separate  compartments  radiate,  each  with  sleeping  range  in 
centre  and  working  sheds  on  each  outer  wall.  The  prisoners  are 
divided  equally  amongst  these,  all  are  kept  employed,  the  task  being 
moderate,  but  each  prisoner  being  capable  of  earning  good  marks 
entitling  him,  with  good  conduct,  to  more  or  less  remission  of 
sentence.  Some  make  men's  slippers  and  shoes,  some  do  carpentry 
work,  most  weave  handsome  Indian  carpets,  the  best  of  which 
are  sent  home  to  London  for  sale.  The  prisoners'  clothing  and 
that  of  the  police  are  woven  in  the  gaol.  The  prisoners  have  a 
bath  every  day  when  work  is  done ;  their  condition  and  health  are 
excellent,  the  death-rate  last  year  being  only  one  per  cent.  New- 
comers are  manacled  for  the  first  three  months.  Incorrigible  idlers 
are  forced  to  carry  weights  round  a  circle  at  a  good  pace.  The  food 
is  given  in  equal  portions  at  ten,  and  in  the  afternoon.  On  three  days 
of  the  week  each  prisoner  gets  five  ounces  of  mutton  in  addition  to 
the  daily  meal  of  grain  seasoned  with  salt  and  curry-powder,  and  a 
due  proportion  of  vegetables.  The  average  cost  of  food  is  6£.  6s.  a 
year.  Every  arrangement  seemed  good,  and  everything  was  most 
fresh,  cleanly,  and  orderly,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  management.  In  the  evening  we  came  on  to  Madras,  where,  as 
at  all  the  principal  stations,  the  Commission  took  lengthened  evidence 
on  famine  management. 

JAMES  CAIRO. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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A    CAGLIOSTRO   OF   THE  SECOND 
CENTURY. 


IN  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  meet  with  a  class  of  persons  whose 
features  have  in  our  own  times  become  again  familiar  to  us — quacks 
and  conjurors  professing  to  be  in  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world,  and  regarded  with  curiosity  and  interest  by  serious  men  high 
in  rank  and  authority.  Sergius  Paulus  was  craving  for  any  light 
which  could  be  given  to  him,  and  in  default  of  better  teaching  had 
listened  to  Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  Simon  Magus,  if  we  may  credit 
Catholic  tradition,  was  in  favour  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Koine, 
where  he  matched  his  power  against  St.  Peter's,  and  was  defeated 
only  because  Grod  was  stronger  than  the  devil.  The  '  curious  arts  '  of 
these  people  were  regarded  both  by  Christian  and  heathen  as  a  real 
mastery  of  a  supernatural  secret ;  and  in  the  hunger  for  information 
about  the  great  mystery  with  which  the  whole  society  was  possessed, 
they  rose,  many  of  them,  into  positions  of  extraordinary  influence  and 
consequence.  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  breeding 
ground,  where  Eastern  magic  came  in  contact  with  Greek  civilisation, 
and  imposture  was  able  to  disguise  itself  in  the  phrases  of  philosophy. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  the  most  remarkable  of  these  adventurers. 
His  life,  unfortunately,  has  been  written  by  believers  in  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  looked  like  to  hard- 
headed  men  of  the  world.  The  Apollonius  of  Philostratus  is  a  heathen 
saviour,  who  claimed  a  commission  from  heaven  to  teach  a  pure  and 
reformed  religion,  and  in  attestation  of  his  authority  went  about 
healing  the  sick,  raising  dead  men  to  life,  casting  out  devils,  and 
prophesying  future  events  which  came  afterwards  to  pass.  The  in- 
teresting fact  about  Apollonius  is  the  extensive  recognition  which  he 
obtained,  and  the  ease  with  which  his  impostures  found  acceptance  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  popular  mind.  Out  of  the  legends  of 
him  little  can  be  gathered,  save  the  barest  outline  of  his  history.  He 
was  born  four  years  before  the  Christian  era  in  Tyana,  a  city  of  Cap- 
padocia.  His  parents  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a 
place  of  considerable  wealth  and  repute,  and  he  must  have  been  about 
beginning  his  studies  there  when  St.  Paul  as  a  little  boy  was  first 
running  about  the  streets.  The  life  in  Tarsus  being  too  luxurious 
for  Apollonius's  aspirations,  he  became  a  water-drinker  and  a  vege- 
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tarian,  and  betook  himself  as  a  recluse  to  the  temple  of  yEsculapius 
at  JEgae.  ^Esculapius,  as  the  god  of  healing,  and  therefore  the  most 
practically  useful,  had  become  the  most  popular  of  the  heathen 
divinities.  He  alone  of  them  was  supposed  to  remain  beneficently 
active,  and  even  to  appear  at  times  in  visible  form  in  sick-rooms- 
and  by  sick-beds.  Apollonius's  devotion  to  ^Esculapius  means  that  he 
studied  medicine.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  divided  his  property 
among  the  poor,  and  after  five  years  of  retirement  he  travelled  as  far  as 
India  in  search  of  knowledge.  He  discoursed  with  learned  Brahmins 
there,  and  came  home  with  enlightened  ideas,  and  with  some  skill  in 
the  arts  of  the  Indian  jugglers.  With  these  two  possessions  he  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Koman  Empire.  He  preached  his  new 
religion,  and  he  worked  miracles  to  induce  people  to  believe  in  him, 
He  was  at  Rome  in  Nero's  time,  when  Simon  Magus  and  St.  Peter 
were  there.  Perhaps  tradition  has  confused  him  with  Simon  Magus. 
In  the  convulsions  which  followed  Nero's  murder,  being  then  an  old 
man,  he  attached  himself  to  Vespasian  in  Egypt.  Vespasian,  who  was 
not  without  his  superstitions,  and  himself  had  been  once  persuaded  to 
work  a  miracle,  is  said  to  have  looked  kindly  on  him  and  patronised 
him,  and  Apollonius  blossomed  out  into  glory  as  the  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Vespasian  dynasty.  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  estranged  him. 
He  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  Nerva,  and  of  having  sacrificed  a 
child  to  bribe  the  gods  in  Nerva's  interest.  He  was  even  charged  with 
having  pretended  to  be  a  god  himself.  He  was  arraigned,  convicted, 
and  was  about  to  suffer,  when  he  vanished  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  police,  to  reappear  at  Ephesus,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Clearly  enough,  we  are  off  the  ground  of  history  in  much  of  this. 
If  Apollonius  died  at  Ephesus  in  Nerva's  time,  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old  at  least,  and  must  have  been  a  contemporary  with  St.  John 
there,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  writing  his  Gospel  in  the  same 
city  about  that  very  time. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  after  his  death  a  temple 
was  raised  to  Apollonius  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  Tyana  became 
a  privileged  city.  Similar  honours  were  assigned  elsewhere  to  him 
as  an  evidence  of  the  facility  and  completeness  with  which  he  had 
gained  credit  for  his  pretended  divine  commission.  The  truth  about 
him  is  probably  that  he  was  a  physician,  and  had  obtained  some 
real  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  curing  diseases.  In  India, 
besides  philosophy  and  juggling,  he  may  have  learnt  to  practise  what 
is  now  called  animal  magnetism ;  and  finding  that  he  had  a  real 
power  on  the  nervous  system  of  hysterical  patients,  the  nature  of 
which  he  did  not  understand,  he  may  have  himself  believed  it  to  be 
supernatural.  With  these  arts  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
countrymen  that  he  was  '  some  great  one,'  'a  great  power  of  God; ' 
and  both  in  life  and  death,  in  an  age  when  the  traditionary 
religion  was  grown  incredible,  and  the  human  race  was  craving 
for  a  new  revelation,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  among  many  others, 
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was  looked  upon  through  a  large  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire  as 
an  emanation  of  the  Divine  nature.  Such  periods  are  the  oppor- 
tunities of  false  prophets.  Mankind  when  they  grow  enthusiastic 
mistake  their  hopes  and  imaginations  for  evidence  of  truth,  and  run 
like  sheep  after  every  new  pretender  who  professes  to  hold  the  key  of 
the  mystery  which  they  are  so  passionately  anxious  to  penetrate. 

Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  prophet  of  Tyana. 
Apollonius  left  a  school  of  esoteric  disciples  behind  him,  with  one  of 
whom  we  are  fortunately  able  to  form  a  closer  acquaintance.  Apol- 
lonius we  see  through  a  mist  of  illusion.  Alexander  of  Abonotichus 
we  are  able  to  look  at  with  the  eyes  of  the  cleverest  man  who  was 
alive  on  this  planet  in  the  second  century.  With  the  help  of 
Lucian's  portrait  of  Alexander  we  can  discern,  perhaps,  the  true 
lineaments  of  Apollonius  himself.  We  can  see,  at  any  rate,  what 
these  workers  of  miracles  really  were,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
element  in  which  they  made  their  conquests,  at  the  side  of,  and  in 
open  rivalry  with,  the  teachers  of  Christianity. 

A  word  first  about  Lucian  himself.  At  the  Christian  era,  and 
immediately  after  it,  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire  were  sin- 
gularly productive  of  eminent  men.  The  same  intercourse  of  Eastern 
and  Western  civilisation  which  produced  the  magicians  was  gene- 
rating in  all  directions  an  active  intellectual  fermentation.  The 
'•disciples  '  were  '  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch.'  It  was  in  Asia 
Minor  that  St.  Paul  first  established  a  Gentile  Church.  There 
sprang  up  the  multitude  of  heresies  out  of  conflict  with  which  the 
Christian  creeds  shaped  themselves.  And  by  the  side  of  those  who 
were  constructing  a  positive  faith,  were  found  others  who  were 
watching  the  phenomena  round  them  with  an  anxious  but  severe 
scepticism,  unable  themselves  to  find  truth  in  the  agitating  specula- 
tions which  were  distracting  everybody  that  came  near  them,  but 
with  a  clear  eye  to  distinguish  knaves  and  impostors,  and  a  resolu- 
tion as  honourable  as  St.  Paul's  to  fight  with  and  expose  falsehood 
wherever  they  encountered  it.  Among  these  the  most  admirable  was 
the  satirist,  artist,  man  of  letters,  the  much  spoken-of  and  little 
studied  Lucian,  the  most  gifted  and  perhaps  the  purest-hearted  thinker 
outside  the  Church  who  was  produced  under  the  Koman  Empire.  He 
was  born  at  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  about  the  year  120.  He  was 
intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  his  quick  discursive  intellect  led  him  into 
a  wider  field,  and  he  spent  his  life  as  a  critic  of  the  spiritual  pheno- 
mena of  his  age.  To  Christianity  he  paid  little  attention.  To  him  it 
appeared  but  as  one  of  the  many  phases  of  belief  which  were  showing 
themselves  among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  But  it  was  harm- 
less, and  he  did  not  quarrel  with  it.  He  was  one  of  a  small  circle  of 
observers  who  looked  on  such  things  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science. 
Cool-headed,  and  with  an  honest  hatred  of  lies,  he  ridiculed  the  impious 
theology  of  the  established  pagan  religion ;  with  the  same  instinct 
he  attacked  the  charlatans  who  came,  like  Apollonius,  pretending  to 
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a  Divine  commission.  He  was  doing  the  Church's  work  when  he 
seemed  most  distant  from  it,  and  was  struggling  against  illusions 
peculiarly  seductive  to  the  class  of  minds  to  whom  the  Church 
particularly  addressed  itself.  Thus  to  Lucian  we  are  indebted  for 
cross  lights  upon  the  history  of  times  which  show  us  how  and  why  at 
that  particular  period  Christianity  was  able  to  establish  itself.  His 
scientific  contemporaries  were  more  antagonistic  to  it  than  himself. 
The  Celsus  against  whom  Origen  -wrote  his  great  defence  was  Lucian's 
intimate  friend.  But  if  Christianity  was  incredible  and  offensive  to 
them,  men  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana  were  infinitely  more  offensive. 
Christianity  was  at  most  a  delusion.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  a 
quack  and  a  scoundrel.  Besides  the  treatise  which  Origen  answered, 
Celsus  wrote  a  book  against  the  magicians.  Lucian  speaks  of  Apol- 
lonius in  a  letter  to  Celsus  as  if  they  were  both  agreed  about  the 
character  of  the  prophet  of  Tyana,  and  had  this  book  survived  we 
should  have  perhaps  found  a  second  picture  there  of  Apollonius,  which 
would  have  made  impossible  the  rash  parallels  which  have  been 
attempted  in  modern  times.  The  companion  picture  of  Alexander  of 
Abonotichus,  by  Lucian  himself,  happily  remains.  When  the  world 
was  bowing  down  before  this  extraordinary  rascal,  Lucian  traced  out 
his  history,  and  risked  his  own  life  in  trying  to  explode  the  imposture. 
Though  human  folly  proved  too  strong,  and  Alexander  died,  like 
Apollonius,  with  the  supernatural  aureole  about  him,  Lucian,  at  the 
express  desire  of  Celsus,  placed  on  record  a  minute  account  of  the 
man,  lucid  to  the  smallest  detail.  He  describes  him  as  a  servant  of 
the  devil,  in  the  most  modern  sense  of  the  word — not  of  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  as  a  Christian  Father  would  have  described 
him,  with  evil  genii  at  his  bidding,  but  of  the  devil  of  lying  and 
imposture  with  whom  now-a-days  we  are  so  sadly  familiar.  He  com- 
mences with  an  apology  for  toucl ling  so  base  a  subject;  he  under- 
takes it  only  at  his  friend's  request.  Nor  can  he  tell  the  entire  story. 
Alexander  of  Abonotichus  was  as  great  in  rascaldom  as  Alexander  of 
Macedon  in  war  and  politics.  His  exploits  would  fill  large  volumes, 
and  the  most  which  Lucian  could  do  was  to  fill  a  few  baskets  from 
the  dungheap  and  offer  them  as  specimens.  Even  thus  much  he  feels 
a  certain  shame  in  attempting.  If  the  wretch  had  received  his  true 
deserts,  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  apes  and  foxes  in  the 
arena,  and  the  very  name  of  him  would  have  been  blotted  out  of 
memory.  Biographies,  however,  had  been  written,  and  had  given 
pleasure,  of  distinguished  highwaymen  ;  and  an  account  of  a  man  who 
had  plundered,  not  a  small  district,  but  the  whole  Koman  Empire, 
might  not  be  without  its  uses. 

With  these  few  words  of  contemptuous  preface  Lucian  tells  his 
story ;  and  in  a  form  still  more  abridged  we  now  offer  it  to  our  readers. 

Abonotichus  was  a  small  coast  town  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sinope.  At  this  place,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  the  future  prophet  was  brought  into  the 
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world.  His  parents  were  in  a  humble  rank  of  life.  The  boy  was  of 
unusual  beauty;  and  having  no  inclination  for  work  and  a  very  strong 
inclination  for  pleasure,  he  turned  his  advantages  to  abominable  ac- 
count. By-and-by  he  was  taken  up  by  a  doctor  who  had  been  one  of 
Apollonius's  disciples.  The  old  villain  had  learnt  his  master's  arts.  He 
understood  medicine,  could  cure  stomach-aches  and  headaches,  set  a 
limb,  or  assist  at  a  lying-in.  But  besides  his  legitimate  capabilities, 
he  had  set  up  for  a  magician.  He  dealt  in  spells  and  love-charms ; 
he  could  find  treasures  with  a  divining  rod,  discover  lost  deeds  and 
wills,  provide  heirs  for  disputed  inheritances,  and,  when  well  paid 
for  it,  he  knew  how  to  mix  a  poison.  In  these  arts  the  young  Alex- 
ander became  an  apt  pupil  and  was  useful  as  a  sort  of  famulus.  He 
learnt  Apollonius's  traditionary  secrets,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when 
his  master  died,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  practise  on  his  own  account. 

He  was  now  thrown  on  the  world  to  shift  for  himself.  But  his  spirits 
were  light,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  was  boundless :  as  long  as  there 
were  fools  with  money  in  their  pockets,  he  could  have  a  well-founded 
hope  of  transferring  part  of  it  to  his  own.  A  provincial  town  was  too 
small  a  theatre  of  operations.  He  set  off  for  Byzantium,  the  great 
mart  of  ancient  commerce,  which  was  thronged  with  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Like  seeks  to  like.  At  Byzantium,  Alexander 
made  acquaintance  with  a  vagabond  named  Cocconas,  a  fellow  who 
gained  a  living  by  foretelling  the  winners  at  games  and  races, 
lounging  in  the  betting  rings,  and  gambling  with  idle  young  gentle- 
men. By  this  means  he  found  entrance  into  what  was  called  society. 
Alexander  was  more  beautiful  as  a  man  than  as  a  boy.  Cocconas  in- 
troduced him  to  a  rich  Macedonian  lady,  who  was  spending  the  season 
in  the  city.  The  lady  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  on  her  return  to 
her  country  seat  at  Pella,  carried  Alexander  and  his  friend  along  with 
her.  This  was  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  the  situation,  perhaps,  had 
its  drawbacks.  Aspiring  ambition  is  not  easily  satisfied ;  and  the 
young  heart  began  to  sigh  for  a  larger  sphere. 

In  the  midst  of  pleasure  he  had  an  eye  for  business.  In  Mace- 
donia, and  especially  about  Pella,  there  was  at  this  time  a  great 
number  of  large  harmless  snakes.  They  came  into  the  houses,  where 
they  were  useful  in  keeping  down  rats  and  mice ;  they  let  the 
children  play  with  them ;  they  crept  into  beds  at  night,  and  were 
never  interfered  with.  From  this  local  peculiarity  the  story,  perhaps, 
originated  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  occurred 
to  the  two  adventurers  that  something  might  be  made  of  one  of  these 
serpents.  They  bought  a  very  handsome  specimen,  and  soon  after 
they  left  Pella,  taking  it  with  them. 

For  a  while  they  lounged  about  together,  carrying  on  Cocconas's 
old  trade,  and  expanding  it  into  fortune-telling.  Fools,  they  observed, 
were  always  craving  to  know  the  future,  and  would  listen  to  any  one 
who  pretended  to  see  into  it.  In  this  way  they  made  much 
money,  and  they  found  the  art  so  easy  that  their  views  went  higher. 
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They  proposed  to  set  up  an  oracular  shrine  of  their  own,  which  would 
take  the  place  of  Delphi  and  Delos.  The  pythonesses  on  the  old- 
established  tripods  were  growing  silent.  Apollo,  it  seemed,  was  tired 
of  attending  them,  and  inquirers  were  often  sent  away  unsatisfied. 
There  was  clearly  a  want  in  the  world,  and  Alexander  and  his  friend 
thought  they  saw  their  way  towards  supplying  it. 

The  loss  of  oracles  was  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortune.  The 
world  was  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  even  lost  God.  The  Greek 
mythology  had  grown  incredible.  The  Epicureans  were  saying  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  Providence,  and  never  had  been.  The 
majority  of  people  were  still  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  they  were 
uneasy,  and  were  feeling  very  generally  indeed  that  if  gods  there  were, 
they  ought  to  make  their  existence  better  known.  Here  was  an 
opportunity,  not  only  of  making  a  fortune,  but  of  vindicating  the 
great  principles  of  religion  and  becoming  benefactors  of  humanity. 

They  decided  to  try.  Sleight  of  hand  and  cunning  might 
succeed  when  philosophy  had  failed.  Was  it  said  there  were  no- 
gods  ?  They  would  produce  a  god,  a  real  visible  god,  that  men  could  feel 
and  handle,  that  would  itself  speak  and  give  out  oracles,  and  so  silence 
for  ever  the  wicked  unbelievers.  So  far  they  saw  their  way.  The 
next  question  was,  the  place  where  the  god  was  to  appear.  Cocconas 
was  for  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  a 
busy  place,  almost  as  full  of  merchants  as  Byzantium  ;  the  population 
all  busy  with  speculation,  and  money  in  any  quantity  to  be  made 
there.  This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went.  But  Chalcedon  was  too 
much  in  the  light.  The  pagan  gods,  as  the  shrewder  Alexander 
knew,  were  not  fond  of  commercial  cities.  Christianity  throve  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  Caves,  mountains,  and  woods,  remote  islands, 
retired  provincial  villages,  suited  better  with  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius. 
Traders'  wits  were  sharpened  with  business,  and  they  might  be 
unpleasantly  curious.  The  simple  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
Phrygians  and  Bitbynians,  Galatians  and  Cappadocians,  would  be  an 
easier  prey  where  a  reputation  had  first  to  be  created ;  and  success 
depended  on  a  favourable  beginning.  At  his  own  Abonotichus,  he 
told  Cocconas  that  a  man  had  only  to  appear  with  a  fife  and  drum 
before  him,  and  clashing  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  the  whole  population 
would  be  on  their  knees  before  him. 

The  better  judgment  of  Alexander  carried  the  day.  Abonotichus 
itself  was  decided  on  as  the  theatre  of  operations.  Cocconas,  however, 
was  allowed  to  introduce  Chalcedon  into  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 
JEsculapius,  the  best  believed  in  of  the  surviving  divinities,  was  the 
god  who  was  to  be  incarnated.  Joe  Smith  must  have  read  Lucian's 
story,  and  have  taken  a  hint  from  it.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Chalcedon,  the  bold  adventurers  buried  some  brass  plates,  bearing  an 
inscription  that  Apollo  and  ^sculapius  were  about  to  visit  Pontus,  and 
that  ^sculapius  would  appear  at  Abonotichus  in  a  bodily  form.  The 
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plates  were  conveniently  discovered,  and  became  the  talk  of  the  bazaars. 
Merchants  going  and  coming  spread  the  story.  Asia  Minor  was  excited, 
as  well  it  might  be.  At  the  favoured  Abonotichus  the  delighted 
people  resolved  to  build  a  temple  to  receive  the  god  at  his  coming, 
and  they  set  to  work  at  once,  clearing  the  ground  for  the  foundations. 

The  train  being  thus  well  laid,  Alexander  had  no  further  need  of 
a  companion.  Cocconas  was  a  vulgar  type  of  rogue,  unfit  for  the 
decorous  hypocrisies  which  were  now  to  be  acted.  He  was  left  behind 
on  some  pretext  at  Chalcedon,  where  he  died,  it  was  said  from  a  snake- 
bite, and  so  drops  out  of  sight.  The  supreme  performer  returned, 
with  the  field  to  himself,  to  his  native  town.  Lucian  describes  him 
as  he  then  appeared ;  tall,  majestic,  extremely  handsome,  hair  long  and 
flowing,  complexion  fair,  a  moderate  beard,  partly  his  own  and  partly 
false,  but  the  imitation  excellent,  eyes  large  and  lustrous,  and  a  voice 
sweet  and  limpid.  As  to  his  character,  says  Lucian,  '  God  grant  that 
I  may  never  meet  with  such  another.  His  cunning  was  wonderful, 
his  dexterity  matchless.  His  eagerness  for  knowledge,  his  capacity 
for  learning,  and  power  of  memory,  were  equally  extraordinary.' 

The  simple  citizens  of  Abonotichus,  on  the  gape  already  for  the 
coming  of  a  god  among  them,  had  no  chance  against  so  capable  a 
villain.  They  had  not  seen  him  since  the  wonderful  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  had  been  known  as  the  famulus  of  an  old  wizard.  He 
now  presented  himself  among  them,  his  locks  wildly  streaming,  in  a 
purple  tunic  with  a  white  cloak  thrown  over  it.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
falchion  like  that  with  which  Perseus  had  slain  the  Gorgon.  He 
chanted  a  doggrel  of  Alexandrian  metaphysics,  with  monads  and 
triads,  pentads  and  decads,  playing  in  anagrams  upon  his  own  name. 
He  had  learnt  from  an  oracle,  he  said,  that  Perseus  was  his  mother's 
ancestor,  and  that  a  wonderful  destiny  had  been  foretold  for  him. 
He  rolled  his  beautiful  soft  eyes.  With  the  help  of  soap- wort  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth  as  if  possessed.  The  poor  people  had  known  his 
mother,  and  had  no  conception  of  her  illustrious  lineage.  But  there 
was  no  disputing  with  an  oracle.  What  an  oracle  said  must  be  true. 
He  was  received  with  an  ovation,  all  the  town  bowing  down  before 
him,  and  he  then  prepared  for  his  next  step. 

The  snake  throughout  the  East  was  the  symbol  of  knowledge  and 
immortality.  The  serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  represented  the 
circle  of  eternity.  The  serpent  in  annually  shedding  its  skin  was 
supposed  to  renew  its  life  for  ever.  A  sect  even  of  Gnostic  Christians 
were  serpent  worshippers.  From  the  time  of  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  it  was  the  special  emblem  of  the  art  of  healing ;  and 
if  the  divine  physician  ever  appeared  on  earth  in  visible  shape,  a 
snake's  was  the  form  which  he  might  be  expected  to  assume. 

The  snake  which  had  been  bought  at  Pella  was  now  to  be  applied 
to  its  purpose.  The  monster,  for  it  was  of  enormous  size,  had 
accompanied  Alexander  through  his  subsequent  adventures.  It  had 
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become  so  tame  that  it  would  coil  about  his  body,  and  remain  in 
any  position  which  he  desired.  He  had  made  a  human  face  out  of 
linen  for  it,  which  he  had  painted  with  extreme  ingenuity.  The 
mouth  would  open  and  shut  by  an  arrangement  of  horsehair.  The 
black  forked  tongue  shot  in  and  out,  and  the  creature  had  grown 
accustomed  to  its  mask  and  wore  it  without  objection. 

A  full-grown  divinity  being  thus  ready  at  hand,  the  intending 
prophet  next  furnished  himself  with  the  egg  of  a  goose,  opened  it, 
cleared  out  the  contents,  and  placed  inside  a  small  embryo  snake 
just  born.  This  done,  he  filled  the  cracks  and  smoothed  them  over 
with  wax  and  white  lead.  ^Esculapius's  temple  was  meanwhile 
making  progress.  The  foundations  had  been  dug,  and  there  were 
pits  and  holes,  which  a  recent  rain  had  filled  with  water.  In  one  of 
these  muddy  pools  Alexander  concealed  his  egg,  as  he  had  done  the 
plates  at  Chalcedon,  and  the  next  morning  he  rushed  into  the  market- 
place in  a  state  of  frenzy,  almost  naked,  a  girdle  of  gold  tissue  about  his 
waist,  hair  streaming,  eyes  flashing,  mouth  foaming,  and  the  Perseus 
falchion  wheeling  about  his  head.  The  crowd  collected  at  the  sight 
of  him,  frantic  as  himself.  He  sprang  upon  some  mound  or  bench. 
'  Blessed,'  he  cried,  '  be  this  town  of  Abonotichus,  and  blessed  be  they 
that  dwell  in  it.  This  day  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  and  Grod  is 
coming  to  take  His  place  among  us.' 

The  entire  population  was  out,  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
quivering  with  hope  and  emotion.  Alexander  made  an  oration  in 
an  unknown  tongue  ;  some  said  it  was  Hebrew,  some  Phoenician,  all 
agreed  that  it  was  inspired.  The  only  words  articulately  heard  were 
the  names  of  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius.  When  he  had  done  he  set  up 
the  familiar  Psalm  of  the  Sun  God,  and  moved,  with  the  crowd 
singing  in  chorus  behind  him,  to  the  site  of  the  temple.  He  stepped 
into  the  water,  offered  a  prayer  to  ^Esculapius,  and  then  asking  for  a 
bowl  he  scooped  his  egg  out  of  the  mud. 

'  JEsculapius  is  here,'  he  said,  holding  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  And  then,  with  every  eye  fixed  on  him  in  the 
intensity  of  expectation,  he  broke  it.  The  tiny  creature  twisted  about 
his  fingers.  '  It  moves,  it  moves ! '  the  people  cried  in  ecstasy.  Not 
a  question  was  asked.  To  doubt  would  have  been  impious.  They 
shouted.  They  blessed  the  gods.  They  blessed  themselves  for  the 
glory  which  they  had  witnessed.  Health,  wealth,  all  pleasant  things 
which  the  gods  could  give,  they  saw  raining  on  the  happy  Abono- 
tichus. Alexander  swept  back  to  his  house  bearing  the  divinity  in 
his  bosom,  the  awe-struck  people  following.  For  a  few  days  there 
was  a  pause,  while  the  tale  of  what  had  happened  spread  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Then  on  foot,  on  mules,  in  carts,  in 
boats,  multitudes  flocked  in  from  all  directions  to  the  birthplace 
of  ^Esculapius.  The  roads  were  choked  with  them  ;  the  town  over- 
flowed with  them.  '  They  had  the  forms  of  men,'  as  Lucian  says, '  but 
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they  were  as  sheep  in  all  besides,  heads  and  hearts  empty  alike/ 
Alexander  was  ready  for  their  reception.  He  had  erected  a  booth  or 
tabernacle  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  a  railed  passage  leading-  from 
one  door  to  the  other.  Behind  the  rail  on  a  couch  in  a  subdued  light, 
the  prophet  sat  visible  to  every  one,  the  snake  from  Pella  wreathed 
about  his  neck,  the  coils  glittering  amidst  the  folds  of  his  dress, 
the  tail  playing  on  the  ground.  The  head  was  concealed;  but 
occasionally  the  prophet  raised  his  arm,  and  then  appeared  an  awful 
face,  the  mouth  moving,  the  tongue  darting  in  and  out.  There  it 
was,  the  veritable  traditionary  serpent  with  the  human  countenance 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  pictures  of  the  Temptation  and  the  Fall. 
The  prophet  told  the  spectators  that  into  this  mysterious  being 
the  embryo  that  was  found  in  the  egg  had  developed  in  a  few  days. 
The  place  was  dark ;  the  crowd  which  was  pressing  to  be  admitted 
was  enormous.  The  stream  of  worshippers  passed  quickly  from  door 
to  door.  They  could  but  look  and  give  place  to  others.  But  a 
single  glance  was  enough  for  minds  disposed  to  believe.  The  rapidity 
of  the  creature's  growth,  so  far  from  exciting  suspicion,  was  only  a 
fresh  evidence  of  its  miraculous  nature.  The  first  exhibition  was  so 
successful  that  others  followed.  The  first  visitprs  had  been  chiefly 
the  poor;  but  as  the  fame  of  the  appearance  spread,  the  higher 
classes  caught  the  infection.  Men  of  fortune  came  with  rich  offerings ; 
and  so  confident  was  Alexander  in  their  folly,  that  those  who  gave 
most  liberally  were  allowed  to  touch  the  scales  and  to  look  steadily 
at  the  moving  mouth.  So  well  the  trick  was  done  that  Lucian  says, 
6  Epicurus  himself  would  have  been  taken  in.'  '  Nothing  could  save 
a  man  but  a  mind  with  the  firmness  of  adamant,  and  fortified  by  a 
scientific  conviction  that  the  thing  which  he  supposed  himself  to  see 
was  a  physical  impossibility.' 

The  wonder  was  still  imperfect.  The  divinity  was  there,  but  as 
yet  he  had  not  spoken.  The  excitement,  however,  grew  and  spread. 
All  Asia  Minor  was  caught  with  it.  The  old  stories  were  true,  then. 
There  were  gods  after  all,  and  the  wicked  philosophers  were  wrong. 
Heavy  hearts  were  lifted  up  again.  From  lip  to  lip  the  blessed 
message  flew ;  over  Galatia,  over  Bithynia,  away  across  the  Bosphorus, 
into  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  A  god,  a  real  one,  had  been  born  at 
Abonotichus,  with  a  serpent's  body  and  the  face  of  a  man.  Pictures 
were  taken  of  him.  Images  were  made  in  brass  or  silver,  and  cir- 
culated in  thousands.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  the  lips  had 
given  an  articulate  sound. 

'  I  am  Grlycon,  the  sweet   one,'  the  creature  had  said,  '  the  third 
'  blood  of  Zeus,  and  the  light  of  the  world.' 

The  temple  was  now  finished.  Proper  accommodation  had  been 
provided  for  ^Esculapius  and  his  prophet  priest ;  and  a  public  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  god,  for  a  proper  consideration,  would 
answer  any  questions  which  might  be  put  to  him.  There  was  a 
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doubt  at  first  about  the  tariff.  Amphilochus,  who  had  migrated 
from  Thebes  to  a  shrine  in  Cilicia,  and  had  been  prophesying  there 
for  ten  centuries,  charged  two  obols,  or  three  pence,  for  each  oracle ; 
but  money  had  fallen  in  value,  and  answers  directly  from  a  god  were 
in  themselves  of  higher  worth.  ^Esculapius,  or  Alexander  for  him, 
demanded  eight  obols,  or  a  shilling.  Days  and  hours  were  fixed  when 
inquirers  could  be  received.  They  were  expected  to  send  in  their  names 
beforehand,  and  to  write  their  questions  on  a  paper  or  parchment, 
which  they  might  seal  up  in  any  way  that  they  pleased.  Alexander 
received  the  packets  from  their  hands,  and  after  a  day,  or  sometimes 
two  days,  restored  them  with  the  answers  to  the  questions  attached. 

People  came,  of  course,  in  thousands.  The  seals  being  apparently 
unbroken,  the  mere  fact  that  an  answer  was  given  of  some  kind 
predisposed  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  Either  a  thin  knife-blade 
made  red-hot  had  been  passed  under  the  wax,  or  a  cast  of  the  im- 
pression was  taken  in  collyrium  and  a  new  seal  was  manufactured. 
The  obvious  explanation  occurred  to  no  one.  People  in  search  of  the 
miraculous  never  like  to  be  disappointed.  Either  they  themselves 
betray  their  secrets,  or  they  ask  questions  so  foolish  that  it  cannot  be 
known  whether  the% answer  is  true  or  false.  Most  of  the  inquirers 
came  to  consult  ^Esculapius  about  their  health,  and  Alexander  knew 
medicine  enough  to  be  able  generally  to  read  in  their  faces  what  was 
the  matter  with  them.  Thus  they  were  easily  satisfied,  and  went 
away  as  convinced  as  when  they  arrived.  The  names  being  given  in 
beforehand,  private  information  was  easily  obtained  from  slaves  or 
companions.  Shrewd  guesses  were  miracles,  when  they  were  correct, 
and  one  success  outweighed  a  hundred  failures.  In  cases  of  difficulty 
the  oracular  method  was  always  in  reserve,  with  the  ambiguities  of 
magniloquent  nonsense.  The  real  strength  of  Alexander  was  in  his 
professional  skill,  which  usually  was  in  itself  all-sufficient.  He  had  a 
special  quack  remedy  of  his  own,  which  he  prescribed  as  a  panacea,  a 
kind  of  plaster  made  out  of  goat's  fat.  To  aspiring  politicians,  young 
lovers,  or  heirs  expectant,  he  replied  that  his  fates  were  undecided, 
and  that  the  event  depended  on  the  will  of  ^Esculapius  and  the  inter- 
cessions of  his  prophet. 

Never  was  audacity  greater  or  more  splendidly  rewarded.  The 
gold  ingots  sent  to  Delphi  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  treasures 
which  streamed  into  Abonotichus.  Each  question  was  separately 
paid  for,  and  ten  or  fifteen  were  not  enough  for  the  curiosity  of  single 
visitors.  The  work  soon  outgrew  the  strength  of  a  single  man.  The 
prophet  had  an  army  of  disciples,  who  were  munificently  paid.  They 
were  employed  some  as  servants,  some  as  spies,  oracle  manufacturers, 
secretaries,  keepers  of  seals,  or  interpreters  of  the  various  Asiatic 
dialects.  Each  applicant  received  his  answer  in  his  own  tongue,  to 
his  overwhelming  admiration.  Success  brought  fresh  ambitions  with 
it.  Emissaries  were  dispersed  through  the  Empire  spreading  the 
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fame  of  the  new  prophet ;  instigating  fools  to  consult  the  oracle,  and 
letting  Alexander  know  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  If  a 
slave  had  run  away,  if  a  will  could  not  be  found,  if  a  treasure  had  been 
secreted,  if  a  robbery  was  undiscovered,  Alexander  became  the 
universal  resource.  The  air  was  full  of  miracles.  The  sick  were 
healed.  The  dead  were  raised  to  life,  or  were  reported  and  were 
believed  to  have  been  raised,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  To 
believe  was  a  duty,  to  doubt  was  a  sin.  A  god  had  come  on  earth  to 
save  a  world  which  was  perishing  in  scepticism.  Simple  hearts  were 
bounding  with  gratitude  ;  and  no  devotion  could  be  too  extreme,  and 
no  expression  of  it  in  the  form  of  offerings  too  extravagant.  ^Escula- 
pius  might  have  built  a  throne  of  gold  for  himself  out  of  the  pious 
contributions  of  the  faithful.  Being  a  god,  he  was  personally 
disinterested.  '  Gold  and  silver,'  he  said  through  the  oracle,  '  were 
nothing  to  him ;  he  commanded  only  that  his  servant  the  prophet 
should  receive  the  honours  due  to  him.' 

High  favour  such  as  had  fallen  upon  Alexander  could  not  be 
enjoyed  without  some  drawbacks.  The  world  believed,  but  an  envious 
minority  remained  incredulous,  and  whispered  that  the  prophet  was 
a  charlatan.  The  men  of  science  persisted  that  miracles  were  against 
nature,  and  that  a  professing  worker  of  miracles  was  necessarily  a 
rogue.  The  Christians,  to  whom  Lucian  does  full  justice  in  the  matter, 
regarded  Alexander  as  a  missionary  of  the  devil,  and  abhorred  both 
him  and  his  works.  Combinations  were  formed  to  expose  him.  Traps 
were  cleverly  laid  for  him,  into  which  all  his  adroitness  could  not  save 
him  from  occasionally  falling.  But  he  had  contrived  to  entangle  his 
personal  credit  in  the  great  spiritual  questions  which  were  agitating 
mankind,  and  to  enlist  in  his  interest  the  pious  side  of  paganism. 
The  schools  of  philosophy  were  divided  about  him.  The  respectable 
sects,  Platonists,  Stoics,  and  Pythagoreans,  who  believed  in  a  spiritual 
system  underlying  the  sensible,  saw  in  the  manifestation  at  Abono- 
tichus  a  revelation  in  harmony  with  their  theories.  If  they  did  not 
wholly  believe,  they  looked  at  it  as  a  phenomenon  useful  to  an  age 
which  was  denying  the  supernatural. 

Alexander,  quick  to  catch  at  the  prevailing  influences,  nattered 
the  philosophers  in  turn.  Pythagoras  was  made  a  saint  in  his  calen- 
dar. He  spoke  of  Pythagoras  as  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  sages. 
He  claimed  to  represent  him ;  at  length  he  let  it  be  known  privately 
that  he  was  Pythagoras.  He  gilt  his  thigh,  and  the  yellow  lustre 
was  allowed  to  be  seen.  The  wise  man  of  Samos  was  again  present 
unrecognised,  like  Apollo  among  the  herdsmen  of  Admetus. 

The  philosophers  of  the  second  century,  if  Lucian  can  be  believed, 
were  not  a  lofty  set  of  beings.  They  professed  sublime  doctrines, 
but  the  doctrines  had  little  effect  on  their  lives,  and  the  different 
schools  hated  one  another  with  genuine  sectarian  intensity.  The 
Pythagoreans  were  little  better  than  their  rivals,  but  their  teaching 
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was  more  respectable.  They  insisted  that  men  had  souls  as  well  as 
bodies.  They  believed  in  immortality  and  future  retribution,  and 
they  had  the  sympathies  with  them  of  the  decent  part  of  society. 
Alexander's  instinct  led  him  to  them  as  the  best  friends  he  could 
have ;  and  they  in  turn  were  ready  to  play  into  his  hands  in  their  own 
interests.  By  their  mystical  theories  they  were  the  natural  victims  of 
illusion.  Opinions  adopted  out  of  superstition  or  emotion  cannot  be 
encountered  by  reason.  They  are  like  epidemic  diseases  which  seize 
and  subdue  the  mental  constitution.  They  yield  only  when  they 
have  spent  their  force,  and  are  superseded  by  other  beliefs  of  an 
analogous  kind.  The  spiritual  world  is  ruled  by  homoeopathy,  and 
one  disorder  is  only  cured  by  a  second  and  a  similar  one. 

Thus  supported,  therefore,  Pythagoras  Alexander  replied  to  at- 
tempts at  exposure  by  open  defiance.  Pontus,  he  said,  was  full  of 
blaspheming  atheists  and  Christians  ;  j^Esculapius  was  displeased  that, 
after  he  had  condescended  to  come  among  his  people,  such  wretches 
should  be  any  longer  tolerated ;  and  he  demanded  that  they  should 
be  stoned  out  of  the  province.  A  pious  inquirer  was  set  to  ask 
after  the  soul  of  Epicurus.  JEsculapius  answered  that  Epicurus  was 
in  hell,  lying  in  filth,  and  in  chains  of  lead.  The  Pythagoreans 
clapped  their  hands.  Hell,  they  had  always  said,  was  the  proper  place 
for  him ;  and  he  was  there  ;  the  oracle  had  declared  it. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  two  classes  of  men,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  so  antagonistic  as  the  men  of  science  and  the  Christians, 
standing  alone  together  against  the  world  as  the  opponents  of  a  lying 
scoundrel.  The  explanation  of  their  union  was  that  each  of  them  had 
hold  of  a  side  of  real  truth,  while  the  respectable  world  was  given 
over  to  shadows.  The  Epicureans  understood  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  principles  of  evidenqe.  The  Christians  had  a  new  ideal  of  human 
life  and  duty  in  them,  which  was  to  regenerate  the  whole  race  of 
mankind.  It  was  thus  fit  and  right  that  they  should  work  together 
against  a  wretch  who  understood  nothing  but  human  folly  and  the  art 
of  playing  upon  it,  and  against  the  gulls  and  idiots  who  were  ready 
to  swallow  any  absurdity  which  surprised  or  flattered  them. 

The  Epicureans  were  Alexander's  most  dangerous  enemies ;  for 
they  had  friends  in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  Amestris,  between 
Abonotichus  and  the  Bosphorus,  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial  admi- 
nistration. Lepidus,  the  Eoman  propraetor,  was  a  man  of  sense  and 
culture.  The  town  took  its  intellectual  tone  from  him,  and  was  un- 
favourable to  the  prophet's  pretensions.  Ingenious  tricks  had  been 
played  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  with  too  much  success  ;  and  he 
had  been  driven  to  announce  that  for  the  future  no  inquiries  sent 
from  Amestris  would  be  entertained.  Some  mockeries  had  followed. 
Alexander  could  not  afford  to  let  the  public  enthusiasm  cool,  and 
mistakes  for  the  future  must  be  avoided.  ^Esculapius  had  hitherto 
communicated  with  his  worshippers  in  writing.  When  he  uttered 
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sounds,  it  was  in  private  to  the  prophet.  To  silence  doubt,  the  ser- 
pent was  now  to  be  heard  directly  speaking.  A  tube  was  fitted 
through  which  articulate  noises  could  be  made  to  issue  from  the 
snake's  mouth  with  the  help  of  a  confederate  behind  the  curtain. 
Select  visitors  only  were  admitted  to  this  especially  sacred  perform- 
ance, and  a  high  price  had  to  be  paid  for  it.  But  the  experiment 
was  tried  with  perfect  success ;  and  the  method  was  found  to  have  its 
conveniences.  The  word-of-mouth  oracles  were  taken  down  and  were 
given  afterwards  to  the  world ;  but  if  mistakes  had  been  made,  they 
could  be  altered  before  publication.  An  accident  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened shortly  after  which  might  have  been  disastrous  if  the  original 
practice  had  been  followed,  but  which  Alexander  was  able  to  turn  into 
a  brilliant  success. 

Severian,  a  Eoman  general,  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor  Verus 
to  invade  Armenia.  He  called  at  Abonotichus  on  his  way,  to  learn 
if  he  was  likely  to  succeed,  and  ^Esculapius  encouraged  him  with  his 
own  lips  in  bad  Homeric  verse.  He  had  told  Severian  that  he  would 
subdue  the  Armenians,  and  return  in  glory  to  Eome  with  the  bay 
wreath  on  his  temples  and  wearing  the  golden  circlet  of  Apollo. 
Severian,  whether  he  believed  ^Esculapius  or  not,  went  his  way,  lost 
his  army,  and  was  himself  killed.  The  oracle  was  immediately  re- 
versed. The  line  which  appeared  in  the  published  record  was: 
<  Gro  not  against  the  Armenians,  where  death  and  disaster  await 
thee.'  Thus  out  of  '  the  nettle  danger '  Alexander  '  had  plucked  the 
flower  safety.'  The  death  of  Severian  was  explained  by  his  neglect  or 
defiance  of  the  warning.  In  another  way,  too,  he  showed  his  prudence. 
He  made  friends  at  the  rival  shrines.  Monopolies,  he  knew,  were  odious 
and  dangerous.  If  ^Esculapius  spoke  through  him,  Apollo  spoke  now 
and  then  elsewhere.  He  would  sometimes  tell  a  patient  that  he  had 
no  message  for  him,  and  that  he  must  go  for  advice  to  Claros  or  to 
the  cave  of  the  Branchidse. 

Thus  he  continued  to  baffle  his  detractors,  and  to  rise  from  glory 
to  glory.  His  fame  reached  the  Imperial  Court,  and  to  consult 
Alexander  became  the  fashion  in  high  Roman  society.  Ladies  of  rank, 
men  of  business,  intriguing  generals  or  senators,  took  into  their 
counsels  the  prophet  of  Abonotichus.  Some  who  had  perilous  political 
schemes  on  hand  were  rash  enough  to  commit  their  secrets  to  paper, 
and  to  send  them,  under  the  protection  of  their  seals,  for  the  opinion  of 
^Esculapius.  The  prophet,  when  he  discovered  matter  of  this  kind,  kept 
the  packets  by  him  without  returning  them.  He  thus  held  the  writers 
in  his  power,  and  made  them  feel  that  their  lives  were  in  his  hands. 

And  there  were  others  in  high  position,  men  of  thought  who  were 
waiting  for  some  kind  of  revelation,  that  sought  him  out  from  purer 
motives.  Rutilian,  a  senator,  in  favour  with  the  Emperor,  a  man 
of  ability,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  public  service,  and  still  held 
an  important  office,  adopted  Alexander  for  his  spiritual  father. 
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Rutilian  was  a  Pythagorean  of  most  devout  temperament,  assiduous 
in  prayers  to  the  Invisible  Being  or  Beings  of  whose  existence  he  was 
assured.     When  he  heard  that  ^Esculapius  had  come  into  the  world, 
he  had  already  a  predisposition  to  believe,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
public  duties  from  flying  to  learn  if  the  news  was  true.     He  could  not 
go  to  Pontus  himself,  but  he  sent  friends  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and 
whose  temperament  resembled  his  own.     The  majestic  appearance  of 
the  prophet,  the  inspired  eyes,  the  rich  sweet  voice,  awed  them  into 
immediate  conviction.     They  were   shown  wonders  ;   but  they   had 
believed  before  they  had  seen,  and  they  returned  to  Eome  to  exaggerate 
what  they  had  witnessed.    Rutilian,  receiving  their  report  into  his  own 
eager  imagination,  brought  it  out  of  the  crucible  again  transfigured 
yet  more  gloriously.     He  was  a  man  of  known  piety  and  veracity, 
incapable  of  conscious  falsehood,  true  and  just  in  all  his  dealings. 
Astonished  Rome  could  not  yet  wholly  surrender  itself.    Officers  of  the 
imperial  household  hastened  over  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.     It  had 
not  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  see  things  which  they  could  not 
explain,  yet  that  what  they  saw  might  be  no  more  than  a  trick.    Men 
without  scientific  training  who  trust  their  own  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters are  the  natural  prey  of  charlatans.    These  gentlemen  came  to  Abo- 
notichus.    They  were  received  with  the  highest  honours.    Alexander 
displayed  his  miracles  to  them,  made  them  handsome  presents,  and 
sent  them  home  open-mouthed  to  glorify  ^Esculapius  and  his  prophet  in 
the  fullest  confidence  that  they  were  speaking  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Rutilian  was  triumphant.     He  was  now  either  relieved  from  office, 
or  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  at  last  was  able  to  throw  himself 
in  person  at  the  apostle's  feet.     He  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time 
when  the  acquaintance  began.     His  wife  was  dead,  and  he  had  one 
only  son.     The  first  question  which  he  asked  Alexander  was  about 
his  boy's  education.     Alexander  told  him  that  his  teachers  were  to  be 
Pythagoras  and  Homer.     The  child  died,  and  went  to  his  tutors  in 
Hades;  and  the  prophet  at  the  first  step  had  given  a  convincing 
proof  of  his  inspiration.     Lucian,  in  his  contempt  of  folly,  half  pardons 
Alexander  when  such  a  man  as  Rutilian  was  so  eager  to  be  his  dupe. 
The  new  disciple,  being  a  Pythagorean,  believed  in  pre-existence.     He 
asked   through  what   personalities  he   had   himself  passed  already. 
Alexander  told  him  that  he  had  been  no  less  a  person  than  Achilles. 
After  Achilles  he  had  been  Menander,  and  when  his  present  life  was 
over  he  was  to  become  immortal,  and  live  thenceforward  as  a  sun- 
beam.    Rutilian  believed  it  all.     No  absurdity  was  too  monstrous 
for  him.     While  he  on  his  part  was  infinitely  useful  to  Alexander. 
Few   sceptics   were    hardy    enough    thenceforward    to    question   the 
character  of  the  friend  of  the  Emperor's  favourite. 

Among  his  female  adorers  or  connections,  of  whom  Alexander  had 
as  many  as  Brigham  Young,  there  was  a  girl  whom  he  called  his 
daughter,  on  the  mother's  side  of  exalted  parentage.  Selene,  or  the 
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Moon,  had  seen  Alexander  sleeping  like  Endymion,  had  become 
enamoured  of  him,  and  had  descended  to  his  embraces.  The  young 
lady  he  declared  to  be  the  offspring  of  this  celestial  union.  Kutilian 
being  a  widower  was  informed  that  Selene  and  JEsculapius  had 
selected  him  to  be  her  husband.  He  was  delighted.  He  believed 
the  marriage  to  be  an  adoption  into  heaven.  Like  Menelaus,  he 
would  never  die,  being  the  son-in-law  of  a  god,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  august  solemnity. 

Abonotichus  after  this  became  a  holy  city,  a  Mecca,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  prophet  was  a  power  in  the  Empire,  and  began  to 
surround  himself  with  pomp  and  display.  Among  other  ceremonies  he 
instituted  a  public  service  in  the  temple  in  imitation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis.  That  he  was  able  to  present  such  scenes  with  impunity 
is  a  most  curious  illustration  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  time. 

The  service  commenced  with  a  procession  of  acolytes  carrying 
torches,  the  prophet  at  their  head,  like  the  priests  of  Ceres,  giving 
notice  to  the  profane  to  keep  aloof,  and  inviting  the  believers  in 
JEsculapius  to  approach  and  take  part  in  the  holy  mystery.  The 
profane  whom  he  specially  meant  were  the  Christians  and  the  atheists. 
The  prophet  spoke  ;  the  congregation  answered.  The  prophet  said, 
'  Away  with  the  Christians ! '  The  people  replied,  *  Away  with  the 
atheists!'  Those  who  presented  themselves  for  communion  were 
examined  first  by  Alexander  to  ascertain  their  fitness.  If  found  un- 
orthodox, they  were  excluded  from  the  temple.  The  ceremonial 
then  commenced.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  tableaux.  The  first 
day  was  given  to  representations  of  the  lying-in  of  Latona,  the  birth 
of  Apollo,  the  marriage  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  with  the  issue  of  it  in 
the  generation  of  ^Esculapius.  On  the  second  day  there  was  the 
incarnation  of '  the  sweet  one,'  with  the  Chalcedon  plates,  the  goose 
egg,  and  the  snake.  Alexander  himself  was  the  hero  of  the  third.  A 
new  revelation,  it  seems,  had  informed  him  of  mysterious  circumstances 
attending  his  own  coming  into  the  world.  His  mother  had  been 
visited  by  Podalirius,  ^Esculapius's  mythical  son.  The  temple  was 
then  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  prophet,  after  some  preliminary 
gesticulations,  laid  himself  down,  as  Endymion,  to  sleep  upon  a  couch. 
Selene,  the  Moon,  personated  by  the  beautiful  wife  of  an  officer  of 
the  imperial  court,  who  was  the  prophet's  mistress,  descended  upon 
him  from  the  roof  and  covered  him  with  kisses,  the  husband  looking 
on,  delighted  with  the  honour  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

In  the  final  scene,  Alexander  reappeared  in  his  priestly  dress.  A 
hymn  was  sung  to  the  snake,  the  congregation  accompanying  or 
responding.  The  choir  then  formed  into  a  circle  and  went  through  a 
mystic  dance,  the  prophet  standing  in  the  centre. 

The  miraculous  birth  of  Alexander,  after  being  thus  announced, 
was  made  into  an  article  of  faith,  which  the  disciples  were  bound  to 
receive.  A  difficulty  arose  which  had  not  been  foreseen.  If  he  was 
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the  son  of  a  god,  how  could  he  be  Pythagoras  ?  and  how  came  he  by 
the  golden  thigh  ?  He  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he  was  not 
Pythagoras,  he  said,  and  yet  he  was.  He  had  the  same  soul  with 
Pythagoras.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  waned  and  was  renewed 
like  the  moon.  The  Spirit  descended  from  heaven  at  special  times  and 
on  special  persons,  and  again  ascended  when  its  purpose  was  attained. 
The  gold  thigh  was  perhaps  explained  as  its  accompanying  symbol. 

Having  identified  himself  with  the  Pythagoreans,  he  announced 
with  authority  the  general  truth  of  their  doctrines.  He  insisted  on 
an  elevated  morality,  and  directed  his  disciples  to  abstain  from 
sensual  vices.  The  rules,  however,  had  no  application  to  himself,  and 
behind  the  veil  he  created  a  Cyprian  paradise.  His  reputation  being 
so  well  established,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  temple  rites  was 
eagerly  sought  after. 

The  oracle,  meanwhile,  was  active  as  ever,  and  now  and  then  by 
its  mistakes  produced  frightful  injustice.  A  Paphlagonian  gentleman 
had  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  Alexandria.  The  boy  had  joined 
an  expedition  up  the  Nile,  where  he  fell  in  with  some  merchants  on 
their  way  to  the  Red  Sea  and  India.  Curiosity  led  him  to  accompany 
them ;  and  his  household  in  the  city,  who  had  charge  of  him,  after 
waiting  for  a  while  and  finding  that  he  did  not  come  back,  concluded 
that  he  had  been  drowned  in  the  river,  and  returned  to  Paphlagonia 
with  the  news  that  the  boy  was  dead.  The  father  consulted  the  seer 
of  Abonotichus.  Alexander  informed  him  that  his  son  had  been 
made  away  with  by  the  servants.  The  Roman  governor  was  appealed 
to.  The  word  of  Alexander,  supported  as  he  was  by  Rutilian,  was 
conclusive,  and  the  unfortunate  wretches  were  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.  Soon  after,  the  boy  appeared,  none  the  worse  for  his  journey  ; 
and  an  indignant  friend  of  the  family  went  to  Abonotichus  to  expose 
the  impostor  before  his  worshippers.  Unfortunately,  a  superstition 
once  established  is  proof  against  commonplace  evidence.  Alexander 
only  answered  by  telling  the  congregation  to  stone  the  blasphemer,  who 
was  rescued  when  nearly  dead  by  the  interposition  of  a  casual  traveller. 

Another  adventure  into  which  he  fell  might  have  been  more  dan- 
gerous. The  war  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Marcomanni  was  the 
occasion  of  the  celebrated  story  in  Christian  mythology  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion.  It  is  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  reconcile  the 
account  of  the  war  in  the  Christian  legend  with  Lucian's  description  of 
it ;  but  Lucian  was  alive  at  the  time,  and  when  he  says  that  the  Emperor 
was  disastrously  defeated,  he  is  unlikely  to  have  been  mistaken.  Lucian 
says  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  before  he  began  the  campaign,  applied 
to  Alexander.  Alexander  told  him  that  if  he  devoted  two  lions  to 
the  gods  and  threw  them  into  the  Danube,  there  would  be  a  glorious 
victory  and  a  happy  peace.  The  lions  swam  the  river,  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  were  immediately  killed.  The  Emperor  lost  a  battle 
and  many  thousand  men.  Aquileia  itself  nearly  escaped  being  taken. 
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This  catastrophe  tried  the  faith  even  of  Rutilian.  Alexander, 
however,  told  him  that  the  gods  had  foretold  a  victory,  but  had  not 
allowed  him  to  know  on  which  side  the  victory  would  be.  Rutilian 
resisted  temptation  and  continued  to  believe. 

Affairs,  however,  had  become  serious,  when  such  a  man  was  allowed 
to  play  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Intelligent  Romans  went 
to  Abonotichus  to  make  inquiries,  and  were  so  troublesome  that 
^Esculapius  had  to  interfere.  When  a  stranger  arrived,  the  god  • 
decided  whether  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  reside  in  the  town.  A 
suspicious  visitor  was  ordered  to  depart  under  penalties.  At  last,  as 
a  public  warning  against  the  dangerous  spirit  of  scepticism,  Alexander 
burnt  a  copy  of  the  writings  of  Epicurus  in  the  market  square,  and 
threw  the  ashes  into  the  sea.  Lepidus  of  Amestris,  the  Roman 
governor,  made  another  effort.  The  prophet  was  on  his  guard  against 
laymen  ;  but  a  priest,  it  was  thought,  might  be  more  fortunate.  A 
priest  was  sent,  but  unluckily  the  priest  was  a  fool  and  gave 
Alexander  a  new  triumph.  He  was  granted  an  interview  with  '  the 
sweet  one,'  and  a  conversation  followed  which  Lucian  saw  hung  up  in 
a  temple  at  Tium,  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 

Priest.  Tell  me,  Lord  Glycon,  who  art  thou  ? 

Glycon.  I  am  the  young  ^Esculapius,  the  second  and  not  the  first.  This  is  a 
mystery,  which  may  not  be  revealed. 

Priest.  How  long  wilt  thou  remain  with  us  ? 

Glycon.  My  time  is  a  thousand  years  and  three.  Then  I  go  to  the  East  to  the 
barbarians.  They  also  must  hear  my  word. 

Priest.  What  will  become  of  me  after  this  life  ? 

Glycon.  First  thou  wilt  be  a  camel,  and  then  a  prophet  like  Alexander. 

The  dialogue  ended  with  a  curse  on  Lepidus  for  his  inquisitiveness 
and  unbelief. 

Other  means  failing,  the  adventure  was  next  undertaken  by 
Lucian  himself.  Lucian  was  a  friend  of  Rutilian.  He  had  many 
times  remonstrated  with  him.  He  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
marriage.  He  had  protested  against  the  countenance  which  Rutilian 
was  lending  to  a  lying  rogue.  Rutilian  pitied  Lucian's  hardness  of 
heart,  and  perhaps  advised  him  to  go  to  Abonotichus  and  examine 
for  himself.  Lucian  at  any  rate  went.  Rutilian's  friendship  secured 
him  respectful  treatment.  Alexander  received  him  with  extreme 
courtesy,  and  he  admits  that  the  prophet's  manners  and  appearance 
surprised  and  struck  him.  But  Lucian  was  fortified  with  a  conviction 
that  all  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers  were  enthusiasts  or  im- 
postors, that  miracles  had  never  been  and  could  not  be.  He  tried 
./Esculapius  with  unusual  questions.  He  asked  him  first  if  the  pro- 
phet wore  false  hair.  He  sealed  his  envelope  so  skilfully  that  it 
could  not  be  opened,  and  he  received  an  answer  in  an  '  unknown 
tongue.'  He  discovered  next  that  the  prophet  had  been  sounding 
his  valet  as  to  Lucian's  object  in  coming  to  him.  The  valet  was 
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faithful,  and  Lucian  bade  him  tell  Alexander  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  pain  in  his  side.  He  then  wrote  on  two  slips  of  paper,  *  What 
was  the  birthplace  of  Homer  ? '  enclosed  them  in  two  packets,  and 
sealed  them  as  before.  The  valet  informed  the  prophet  that  one 
referred  to  the  pain,  and  that  the  other  was  to  ask  whether  his 
master  should  return  to  Italy  by  land  or  sea.  The  replies  were  first 
an  advice  to  try  Alexander's  plaster,  secondly  an  intimation  that  a 
voyage  would  prove  dangerous.  These  experiments  would  have  been 
enough  for  Lucian,  but  his  object  was  rather  to  convince  his  friend 
than  himself,  and  he  tried  again. 

This  time  he  wrote,  '  When  will  the  villanies  of  Alexander  be 
exposed?'  At  the  back  of  the  envelope  he  made  a  note  that  it 
contained  eight  questions,  all  of  which  he  paid  for.  The  prophet 
was  completely  caught ;  he  returned  eight  answers,  the  whole  of 
them  unintelligible  ;  and  with  demonstration,  as  he  thought,  in  his 
hands,  Lucian  went  to  his  friend. 

He  found  his  labour  thrown  away.  Belief  in  the  marvellous  does 
not  rise  from  evidence  and  will  not  yield  to  it.  There  is  the  easy  an- 
swer, that  infidels  are  answered  according  to  the  impiety  of  their 
hearts,  that  the  gods  will  not  and  perhaps  cannot  work  miracles  in  the 
presence  of  sceptics.  Nothing  came  of  this  first  visit  except  that 
Lucian  lost  the  regard  of  his  friend,  whom  Alexander  warned  against 
him.  But  he  had  become  interested  in  the  matter ;  he  determined  to 
probe  the  mystery  to  the  bottom.  He  went  to  the  governor  and 
offered,  if  he  could  have  security  for  his  life,  to  furnish  him  with  proofs 
of  the  imposition  which  would  justify  the  interference  of  the  police. 

The  governor  gave  him  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  thus  attended  he 
went  to  Abonotichus  a  second  time.  The  prophet  was  holding  his  levee. 
Lucian  presented  himself,  neglecting  to  make  an  obeisance,  to  the  gene- 
ral scandal.  The  prophet  took  no  notice,  but  gave  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  Lucian  bit  it  to  the  bone.  The  believers  shrieked,  and  Lucian 
would  have  been  strangled  but  for  his  guard.  Alexander,  however,  to 
his  surprise  and  real  admiration,  bore  the  pain  manfully.  He  told  his 
friends  that  he  and  his  god  had  tamed  ruder  spirits  than  Lucian's ; 
he  bade  them  all  retire,  and  leave  him  and  his  visitor  together. 

When  they  were  alone,  he  asked  Lucian  quietly  why  a  person 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  valued,  was  determined  to  be  his  enemy. 
Calmness  is  always  agreeable.  Lucian  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
Alexander's  real  character,  but  the  prophet  interested  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  That  he  might  study  him  at  leisure,  he  accepted  his  over- 
tures, and  even  entered  into  some  kind  of  intimacy  with  him.  He 
stayed  for  some  days  at  Abonotichus.  The  worshippers  were  astonished 
to  find  an  open  blasphemer  admitted  to  confidential  intercourse  with 
their  chief.  And  Alexander  undoubtedly  succeeded,  if  not  in  disarming 
his  guest's  suspicions,  yet  in  softening  the  vehemence  of  his  dislike. 
He  was  so  clever,  so  well  informed,  apparently  so  frank  and  open,  that, 
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as  Lucian  said,  he  would  have  taken  in  Epicurus  himself.  The  search 
for  evidence  against  him  was  dropped,  the  governor's  guard  was  sent 
home,  and  Lucian  after  a  prolonged  visit  accepted  an  offer  from 
Alexander  to  send  him  by  water  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  prophet 
placed  at  his  disposition  one  of  his  finest  vessels,  saw  him  on  board, 
loaded  him  with  presents,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

Keener-witted  man  than  Lucian  was  not  alive  on  earth ;  yet  his 
wit  had  not  saved  him  from  being  to  some  extent  deceived,  and  he  had 
a  near  escape  of  paying  with  his  life  for  his  credulity.  He  had  not 
been  long  at  sea  when  he  observed  the  pilot  and  crew  consulting  to- 
gether. The  crew  were  insisting  upon  something  to  which  the  pilot 
would  not  consent.  The  pilot  at  length  came  to  him  and  said  that 
4  Alexander's  orders  were  that  Lucian  was  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  he 
had  a  wife  and  children,  he  had  lived  respectably  for  sixty  years,  and  did 
not  wish  in  his  old  age  to  stain  his  conscience  with  a  murder.  He  could 
not  go  on  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  he  would  put  his  passenger  on  shore.' 

Lucian  was  landed  in  Bithynia.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable 
public  influence.  He  had  powerful  friends  in  the  province  and  at 
Rome.  He  was  looked  on  favourably  by  Marcus  Aurelius  himself. 
He  laid  his  story  before  the  governor,  not  Lepidus,  but  another,  and 
Lucian,  if  any  one,  might  be  assured  that  what  he  said  would  receive 
attention.  But  in  an  era  of  belief,  reason  and  fact  are  powerless ; 
the  governor  told  him  that  if  he  could  convict  Alexander  on  the 
clearest  evidence  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  him.  Prophet 
he  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country,  and  prophet  he  would 
remain.  Lucian  was  as  little  successful  as  his  predecessors,  and  his 
interference  had  gained  him  nothing  except  materials  for  the  singular 
account  which  he  has  left  behind.  Rutilian  was  abandoned  to  fate 
and  to  the  daughter  of  the  Moon,  and  the  glories  of  the  prophet  of 
Abonotichus  were  established  above  the  reach  of  calumny.  The 
Emperor  bestowed  distinctions  on  him.  The  name  of  his  town  was 
changed.  Coins  were  struck,  and  now  are  extant,  with  '  the  sweet 
one's '  face  on  one  side  and  Alexander's  on  the  other.  He  lived  to  be 
an  old  man,  and  died  with  his  fame  undimmed  and  the  belief  in  him 
unabated.  What  became  of  the  snake,  history  omits  to  tell. 

The  superstition  did  not  break  in  pieces  at  once.  The  oracle 
continued  to  prophesy  after  Alexander's  death,  and  there  was  a  compe- 
tition among  the  disciples  as  to  which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him. 
The  favourite  candidate  was  an  old  physician,  who,  Lucian  says,  ought 
not  to  have  been  found  in  such  company.  The  dispute  was  referred 
at  last  to  Rutilian,  who  decided  that  no  successor  was  needed. 
Alexander  was  not  dead,  but  was  translated  merely  into  a  better 
world,  from  which  he  still  watched  over  his  faithful  followers. 

So  ends  this  singular  story,  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  a  critical  epoch  in  human  history,  and  especially  on  the  disposition 
of  the  people  among  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  taken  for  gods, 
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and  among  whom  Paul  founded  his  seven  Churches.  Christianity 
exactly  met  what  they  were  searching  for  in  an  ennobling  and  purify- 
ing form,  and  saved  those  who  accepted  it  from  being  the  victims  of 
sham  prophets  like  Alexander.  To  persons  so  circumstanced,  men  of 
intellect  like  Lucian  addressed  themselves  in  vain.  The  science  of 
Epicurus  was  merely  negative.  He  might  insist  that  miracles  were  an 
illusion,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  never  broken  ;  but  to  the 
human  heart  craving  for  light  from  heaven,  and  refusing  to  be 
satisfied  without  it,  Epicurus  had  not  a  word  to  say,  not  a  word 
of  what  lay  behind  the  veil,  not  a  word  which  would  serve  for 
guidance  in  the  paths  of  ordinary  duty.  Intellect  and  experience 
may  make  it  probable  to  thoughtful  persons  that  morality  and 
happiness  go  together ;  but  when  all  is  said,  clever  men  are  found 
of  a  different  opinion ;  and  if  the  human  race  had  waited  to 
recognise  the  sanctions  of  moral  obligation  till  science  had  made 
out  on  what  they  rested  to  its  own  satisfaction,  the  first  steps 
out  of  barbarism  would  have  been  never  taken.  Knowledge  is  a  plant 
which  grows  but  slowly.  Those  who  gather  knowledge  must  live 
before  they  can  learn.  How  to  live  therefore,  how  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  press  first  for  an  immediate  answer.  And  the  answer 
was  given  by  conscience  whole  aBons  before  reflecting  intellect  had 
constructed  its  theories  of  expediency  and  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number. 

Out  of  conscience  grows'  religion  ;  but  religion  when  St.  Paul 
came  was  dead,  and  the  educated  multitudes  in  the  Empire  were 
sitting  by  the  body  of  it,  unable  to  believe  that  it  was  gone,  and  still 
passionately  hoping  that  the  silent  gods  would  again  speak  to  them 
out  of  heaven.  So  intense  was  the  longing,  that  reason  had  abdicated 
its  proper  function ;  any  plausible  pretender  could  collect  disciples  in 
millions  ;  and  to  an  audience  thus  prepared  to  receive  it,  Christianity 
was  originally  offered.  Independent  of  philosophy,  the  better  sort  of 
men  hate  evil  and  impurity ;  their  instincts  were  recognised  and  justified 
in  the  new  creed,  and  they  welcomed  it  as  a  reviving  principle  of 
moral  life.  It  did  not  save  them  from  illusions  which  men  of  science 
would  have  escaped.  Holiness  of  life  is  no  protection  against  freaks 
of  imagination  ;  (rod  is  so  near  to  the  believer  that  he  sees  His  action 
everywhere,  and  the  hagiology  of  the  early  Church  is  as  full  of  legend 
as  the  pagan  mythology.  The  apocryphal  gospels  breathe  a  spirit 
to  the  full  as  credulous  as  the  story  of  the  incarnation  of  Grlycon  at 
Abonotichus ;  with  this  essential  and  enormous  difference,  however, 
that  the  credulity  of  the  Christians  was  dominated  by  conscience,  and 
they  detected  a  polluted  impostor  with  as  sure  an  instinct  as  the  most 
cultivated  Epicurean. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 
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THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST    IN 
AGRICULTURAL  REFORM. 

(Concluded.} 

THE  foolish  notion,  entertained  by  a  few  persons  whose  literary 
reputation  is  greater  than  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  have  written  with  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority, 
that  the  natural  destiny  of  the  land  of  this  country  is  to  become  a 
pleasure-ground  for  the  rich,  has  been  rudely  knocked  on  the  head 
by  the  results  of  the  present  agricultural  and  commercial  depression. 
If  it  were  no  matter  whether  we  grow  much  or  little  agricultural 
produce  in  the  United  .Kingdom,  the  ruin  of  farmers  by  hundreds, 
or  even  by  thousands,  would  be  a  matter  of  important  concern  only  to 
themselves,  their  relatives,  and  their  creditors ;  as  the  farms  vacated 
by  farmers  would  speedily  be  converted  into  pleasure-parks  and  game- 
preserves  by  the  wealthy  men  who  have  accumulated  money  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Eents  would  keep  up  at  least  to  the  old  rates, 
farm-labourers  would  find  employment  as  under-gardeners  and  game- 
keepers, and  village  tradesmen  and  mechanics  would  have  full 
employment  in  supplying  the  many  needs  of  their  new  and  luxurious 
neighbours.  But  as  it  is,  we  see  that  a  few  years  of  unprofitable 
farming  have  sent  rents  down  with  a  run,  left  hundreds  of  farms 
tenantless,  thrown  labourers  in  large  numbers  out  of  constant  employ- 
ment, and  brought  something  very  near  to  general  bankruptcy  upon 
the  rural  districts  at  large.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  those  who  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  have  as  strong  a  fear  of  a  permanent  decrease 
in  our  commercial  supremacy  as  they  have  of  agricultural  decline.  It 
is  quite  clear,  then,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
this  country,  it  is  not  near  being  ready  for  a  transformation  into  a 
great  pleasure-ground  for  the  rich.  I  take  it  that  even  the  few 
persons  who  once  harboured  such  a  picture  in  their  imagination  will 
now  admit  that  agricultural  reform,  so  far  as  it  will  conduce  to  an 
increase  in  the  home  production  of  food,  is  a  national  question, 
though  the  vastness  of  the  interests  involved  may  not  have  been 
recognised  by  them  or  by  people  generally.  But,  presuming  that 
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the  figures  and  deductions  from  them  contained  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  paper  are  sufficient  to  convince  those  who  had  not 
previously  investigated  the  subject,  that  agricultural  reform  is  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  of  the  day,  I  have  yet  to  meet 
another  difficulty.  Many  persons  who  admit  that  the  continuous 
increase  of  our  importation  of  foreign  food,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  to  make  up  for  increase  of  population,  is  a  national  evil,  if 
not  a  national  disgrace,  are  in  the;  habit  of  regarding  all  distinct 
proposals  for  remedying  the  evil  as  merely  farmers'  questions,  while 
others  boldly  deny  their  efficacy.  I  am  here  less  concerned  with 
the  latter  than  with  the  former — with  the  objectors  than  with  the 
merely  indifferent  lookers-on.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all 
disinterested  writers  who  have  made  a  study  of  our  system  of  land 
tenure  in  ail  its  branches  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  demands  of  agricultural  reformers  are  both  justifiable  and 
desirable.  The  objectors  are  chiefly  people  who  have  vested  interests 
which  they  fear  to  have  disturbed,  with  respect  to  whom  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  remark  that  'there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see.'  Amongst  them  are  many  tenant-farmers  who  have,  or  think 
they  have,  certain  advantages  which  they  fear  might  be  lost  in  any 
transformation  of  our  land  system.  But  the  chief  obstacles  to  agri- 
cultural reform  have  been  ignorance  and  indifference — I  might  say 
indifference  accounted  for  by  ignorance.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  most  important  of  the  demands  for  such  reform  are  older 
than  any  living  man,  while  some  of  them  are  quite  ancient ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  opposition  of  a  comparatively  few  interested  people 
would  not  have  availed  if  the  public  had  strongly  desired  to  over- 
rule it.  The  all-important  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  convince  the 
public  at  large  of  the  interest  which  they  actually  have  in  each  of 
the  most  important  proposals  of  agricultural  reformers.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  show,  as  far  as  my  ability  allows,  the  need  for  the 
reforms  to  which  I  have  vaguely  alluded,  premising  that  I  do  not 
include  amongst  them  any  such  wild  schemes  as  the  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  or  the  gradual  reduction  of  large  estates  by  the  very 
simple  process  of  '  sweating  them  down  '  at  the  expense  of  their  owners. 
To  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  agricultural  books 
and  papers,  and  to  many  who  have  seen  reports  of  discussions  held  at 
meetings  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  tbe  demands 
which  I  am  about  to  mention  are  familiar,  though,  until  \\ithin  the 
last  few  weeks,  strange  to  say,  there  has  been  no  organisation  in  this 
country  which  has  definitely  formulated  them  in  a  published  pro- 
gramme. Since  the  first  portion  of  this  paper  was  written,  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  agricultural  reformers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
the  title  of '  The  Farmers'  Alliance,'  has  been  formed,  and  formed  too 
under  such  favourable  auspices,  that  it  promises  to  become  a  very 
powerful  organisation.  As  the  list  of  objects  put  forward  by  the 
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Alliance  includes  all  but  one  of  the  proposals  of  agricultural  reform 
which  I  had  intended  to  deal  with  in  this  article,  it  will  be,  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  convenient  and  desirable  to  pass  them  in  review  as 
they  stand  :  first,  because  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  base  their 
demands  for  sympathy  and  co-operation  on  the  justice  and  desirable- 
ness of  their  proposals  ;  secondly,  because,  if  they  are  successful,  they 
will  make  these  demands  subjects  for  speedy  legislation  ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  they  expressly  ask  for  the  help  of  the  non-agricultural  public, 
and  intend  to  propagate  their  views  amongst  the  people  of  the  towns, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  country,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  I 
will  first,  however,  deal  with  an  important  question  of  agricultural 
reform  which  is  not  yet  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance — the  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  settlement  and  trans- 
fer of  land.  I  say.  '  not  yet  included  in  the  programme,'  because 
I  hope  it  soon  will  be  included.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  body  of  the  members  will  not  hesitate  to  include  an  important 
proposal  which  the  promoters  of  the  new  association,  a  little  too 
careful,  perhaps,  to  avoid  dealing  with  a  question  which  excites  so 
much  antagonism,  shrank  from  putting  forward  in  a  preliminary  pro- 
gramme. A  list  of  proposed  agricultural  reforms  with  such  a  notable 
omission  can,  at  any  rate,  have  no  pretension  to  completeness.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  the  important  consideration  that,  as  the  Alliance 
aims  at  including  others  than  agriculturists  amongst  its  members,  it 
must  lose  more  than  it  will  gain  by  leaving  out  of  its  programme  the 
very  object  in  which  the  general  public  are  most  disposed  to  take  a 
lively  interest. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land 
settlement  and  transfer  is  a  dual  if  not  multiform  proposition,  and  I 
admit  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  so.  But  just  the  same  objection 
may  be  made  to  naming  Parliamentary  reform  as  a  single  object, 
seeing  that  it  may,  and  generally  does,  include  a  redistribution  of 
seats  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  failure  of  recent 
attempts  to  render  the  transfer  of  land  more  simple  and  cheap,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  dealing  with  settlements,  shows  that  the  two 
reforms  should  go  forward  together.  Moreover,  if  the  term  '  free- 
trade  in  land '  be  adopted,  the  same  dual  reform  is  implied.  The 
reform  of  the  laws  affecting  land  settlement  and  transfer  may  there- 
fore with  advantage  be  considered  as  one  object,  although  it  could  not 
well  be  comprised  in  a  single  Act  of  Parliament. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  present 
accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  owners,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
can  neither  do  justice  to  nor  sell  it,  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to 
tenant-farmers.  It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  England  is 
held  by  limited  owners,  whose  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  any 
expenditure  in  improvements  upon  it,  even  when  they  are  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  make  improvements,  and  who  have  no  power  to  sell  any 
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portion  of  their  property.  There  has  been  a  great  outcry  lately  for 
covered  homesteads,  and  other  conveniences  in  the  form  of  farm-build- 
ings for  enabling  farmers  to  keep  stock  to  greater  advantage  than 
they  can  at  present.  Again,  thousands  of  acres  require  draining,  and 
would  pay  well  for  it ;  but  it  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  unpro- 
fitable for  the  owners  generally  to  expend  money  in  draining,  while 
the  tenants  dare  not  do  the  work,  because  they  have  no  security  for 
the  capital  that  would  have  to  be  expended.  Improvements  of  such 
a  permanent  nature  should  be  executed  by  owners ;  but  they  never 
will  be  made  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  impoverished  or  limited  owners. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  gave  facilities  for  charging  the  estates 
of  limited  owners  with  the  cost  of  improvements ;  but,  if  the  money 
has  to  be  borrowed  from  a  Land  Improvement  Company,  the  landlord, 
to  recoup  himself,  must  charge  upon  the  tenant  the  whole  of  the  interest 
and  profit  that  the  company  will  require.  This  would  be  no  light 
charge  where  the  landlord  is  a  limited  owner,  as  in  that  case  the 
whole  of  the  money  must  be  paid  off,  in  the  form  of  a  sinking  fund, 
within  the  term  allowed  under  the  Act  for  the  particular  kind  of 
improvement  executed.  As  the  longest  term  recognised  by  the  Act 
as  the  duration  of  an  improvement  is  twenty  years,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  buildings  are  likely  to  be  erected  on  at  all  an  extensive 
scale  under  such  conditions.  No  tenant  would  like  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  buildings,  with  interest  on  the  outlay  and  profit  to  the  company 
from  which  the  money  was  borrowed  besides,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years — thus  really  purchasing  the  buildings  and  presenting  them  to 
his  landlord  and  his  landlord's  heirs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
limited  owner  did  not  charge  the  whole  annual  repayment  to  the 
tenant,  he  would  be  a  loser,  unless  he  happened  to  live  long  enough 
beyond  the  time  specified  in  the  Act  to  recoup  himself  for  money  paid 
out  during  the  period,  by  extra  rent  continued  afterwards.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  no  advantage  to  a  limited  owner  to  improve,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  be  quite  secure  against  loss,  if  he 
expends  capital,  either  his  own  or  borrowed,  upon  land  on  which  he 
has  really  nothing  but  a  rent-charge.  If  he  does  not  get  back  the 
whole  of  his  outlay,  with  interest,  during  his  life,  the  expenditure  only 
goes  to  enrich  his  eldest  son  or  other  heir,  who  has  already  a  most 
unfair  share  of  the  family  wealth  coming  to  him.  In  short,  there  are 
no  possible  means  of  rendering  limited  ownership  anything  but  a  dis- 
advantage to  every  one  concerned  in  the  proper  treatment  of  landed 
property,  certainly  not  excepting  the  owners  and  their  descendants. 

It  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  paper  like  this  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  laws  which  affect  the  settlement  and  transfer  of  land. 
The  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay, 
Q.C.,  in  a  recently  published  book,  Free  Trade  in  Land,  which  will 
go  far  to  arouse  or  increase  an  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  land  laws 
amongst  those  who  read  it.  Mr.  Kay  has  clearly  pointed  out  the 
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laws  which  need  to  be  altered  or  abolished  before  we  can  expect  to 
see  the  land  of  this  country  either  properly  treated  or  freely  sold  and 
cheaply  transferred.  He  has  summarised  them  as  follows : — 

1.  The  laws  which  allow  a  landowner,  by  his  deed  or  by  his  will,  to  prevent 
his  land  "being  sold,  or  seized,  or  lessened  in  size,  either  during  his  own  life  or  for 
many  years  after  his  death. 

2.  The  law  which,  if  the  landowner  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  power  to  make 
such  a  deed  or  will,  gives  all  his  land,  without  diminution  or  charge,  and  in  one 
undivided  estate,  to  the  landowner's  next  '  heir.'    This  is  the  Law  of  Primogeni- 
ture. 

3.  The  laws  which  •  allow  the  landowner,  without  selling  any  portion  of  his 
estate,  to  let  portions  for  long  terms  of  years,  from  99  to  999  years,  and  to  subject 
them  to  all  kinds  of  covenants,  which  affect  those  portions  for  generations  after 
the  death  of  the  landowner,  and  after  a  change  of  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  leases  were  made. 

It  is  these  laws  which  the  general  public  and  the  tenant-farmers 
alike  should  insist  upon  repealing.  They  do  harm  to  all  classes,  and 
the  only  benefit  which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  them  is  to  keep 
up  the  prestige  of  a  limited  number  of  families,  and  that  at  a  terrible 
sacrifice  to  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  those  families.  To 
quote  Mr.  Kay  once  more,  as  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  mischievous 
effects  of  the  laws  referred  to  in  fewer  words  or  more  clearly  than  by 
quoting  him,  these  laws — 

1.  Prevent  estates  from  being  sold  which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  come 
into  the  market. 

2.  Lessen  due  parental  control. 

3.  Induce  careless  landowners  to  be  tenfold  more  careless  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

4.  Maintain  in  influential  positions  men  unworthy  of  those  positions. 

5.  Deprive  many  landowners  of  the  means  of  properly  managing  their  estates. 

6.  Tend  very  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement. 

7.  Eender  it  necessary  to  make  the  deeds  and  wills  very  long  and  expensive. 

8.  Render  it  often  very  difficult  and  expensive  for  a  purchaser  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  title  of  a  plot  of  land  he  may  wish  to  purchase. 

9.  Often  leave  the  actual  title  to  a  plot  of  land  uncertain,  in  spite  of  all  the 
labour  bestowed  on  its  careful  investigation. 

10.  Deprive  the  small  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  peasants  of  almost  all 
chance  of  buying  land. 

11.  Aggravate  all  the  above-mentioned  evils  in  Ireland  by  the  curses  of  ab- 
senteeism and  agent  management. 

All  these  positions  are  ably  sustained  in  Mr.  Kay's  book.  They 
have  often  been  stated  before,  but  never,  I  think,  so  clearly  and 
briefly  formulated. 

The  reason  why  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  either  indifferent  or  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  conditions  of  land  ownership,  is 
that  there  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them  that  rents  are  lower  on 
the  large  estates,  and  especially  on  the  estates  of  old  families,  than 
on  those  of  small  or  new  owners.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true. 
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Many  purchasers  of  land  buy  it  as  a  means  of  investment  for  which 
they  require  as  large  a  return  as  they  can  get,  while  on  many  entailed 
estates  rents  have  not  been  up  to  their  value  in  the  open  market. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
any  discount  off  the  market  value  of  rents  is  fully  made  up  for  in 
one  way  or  another.     Fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  off  the  rent 
of  a  large  farm  is  dearly  purchased  if  the  covenants  are  restrictive,  or 
if  game  is  extensively  preserved,  with  political  subserviency  thrown 
into  the  bargain.     Now,  it  is  certain   that  these  drawbacks  to  low 
rents  prevail  on  most  large  estates  on  which  the  rents  are  low,  and 
that  they  are  serious  hindrances  to  agricultural  enterprise.     I  am 
persuaded  that  the  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  the  people, 
would  be  better  off  if  all   land  were   let   under  a  purely  commercial 
system,  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  clearly  apparent.     A 
low  rent,  in  a  farmer's  eyes,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins — 
sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commission — neglected  buildings  and 
drainage,  restrictive  covenants,  and  game  devastation.     Such  disad- 
vantages are  seldom  fairly  weighed — are,  indeed,  incapable  of  being 
weighed  with  exactness.     Still  it  is  obvious  that,  where  game  is  thick 
on  the  ground,  the  damage  to  the  crops  and  the  discouragement  to 
good  farming  caused  by  it  commonly  exceed  any  set-off  in  the  form 
of  a  low  rent.     Similarly,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  restrictive  covenants, 
which  prevent  a  farmer  from  cropping  his  land  and  selling  the  pro- 
duce to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  are  a  far  greater  disadvantage  than 
a  moderate  increase  of  rent  would  be.     On  hundreds  of  heavy-land 
farms,  straw  and  hay,  say  2001.  worth  per  year,  might  be  sold  off, 
especially  when  these  commodities  are  high  in  price,  and  half  the 
money  might  be  spent  in  manure  or  cattle-food,  the  land  being  en- 
riched by  the  exchange,  as  the  manurial  value  of  straw  has  recently 
been  conclusively  proved  by  Dr.  Lawes  to  be  very  small  indeed.     In 
many  other  ways  the  greater  freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale  which 
would  be  certain  to  prevail  under  a  more  completely  commercial 
system  of  letting  land  than  is  at  present  general,  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  tenants.     Besides  all  this,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  if  land  were  in  the  hands  of  large  capitalists  and '  absolute  ' 
owners,  instead  of  in  the  possession  of  embarrassed  landlords  holding 
under  settlements  and  multiform  encumbrances,  profitable  improve- 
ments would  be  more  freely  made,  and  all  concerned   in  them  would 
be  gainers.     As  to  the  political  and   social   subserviency  of  tenants, 
engendered  by  our  present  land   system,  that  may  be  in  one  sense 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  sentiment ;  but,  so  far  as  it  keeps  these  men 
from  asserting  their  political  rights  with   a  view  to  getting  their 
grievances  redressed,  it  is  an  evil  of  a  very  practical  kind. 

The  effects  of  the  agricultural  depression  which  has  now  for  some 
time  prevailed  in  this  country  clearly  prove  that  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  holding  land  at  apparently  low  rents  on  large  estates  has 
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been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  overrated  ;  for  the  distress  of  tenants  on 
these  estates  is  certainly  not  less  severe  than  it  is  on  those  of 
smaller  owners.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of  remissions  made  to  enable 
tenants  to  meet  their  liabilities  ;  and  rents  supposed  to  be  low  are 
rapidly  declining,  and  that  in  a  very  considerable  proportion.  But, 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  tenants  on  the  great  estates,  in 
spite  of  the  owners  being  in  most  instances  only  lifeholders,  and,  in 
many  cases,  embarrassed  as  well,  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
getting  their  farms  on  easier  terms  than  their  neighbours  on  small 
estates,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  no  consolation  to  consumers,  whose 
interest  it  is  that  land  should  be  owned  by  men  of  capital  who 
can  do  justice  to  it  as  landlords,  and  farmed  by  tenants  who  have 
every  encouragement  to  enterprise  and  liberal  cultivation.  But  this, 
of  course,  is  only  one  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  public  of  our  land 
system.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  building  and  other 
purposes  is  severely  felt  in  many  localities,  and  the  costliness  of 
transfer,  even  when  the  land  can  be  bought,  is  another  serious  disad- 
vantage. All  this  is  generally  admitted,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
agricultural  reform  in  which  the  people  at  large  are  more  interested. 
Yet  they  have  not  at  present  made  it  a  test  question  at  elections,  and 
but  a  short  time  ago  there  was  not  even  enough  vitality  in  the  desire 
for  an  alteration  of  the  land  laws  to  keep  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
Association  in  existence. 

A  question  about  which  there  is  less  unanimity  of  opinion  is  that 
of  the  desirability  of  having  more  small  farms  in  the  market  for  sale 
to  working-men  who  have  saved  enough  to  allow  them  to  become 
peasant-proprietors.  As  far  as  England  and  Scotland  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  general  system  of  peasant- proprietorship  would 
pay;  though  for  Ireland  I  believe  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
produce  prosperity  and  contentment.  But  there  is  room  in  every 
parish  in  England  for  a  few  small  farms,  owned  by  their  cultivators, 
and  used  as  market-gardens,  dairy-farms,  and  poultry- farms.  The  price 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  our  cities  and  towns  is  arti- 
ficially raised  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  their  production. 
Hundreds  of  acres  near  these  great  centres  of  population,  now  growing 
ordinary  crops  of  corn,  might  with  very  great  advantage  be  turned 
into  market-gardens.  But  a  man  who  is  to  transform  a  comparatively 
barren  field  into  a  fruitful  garden  should  be  the  owner  of  it ;  other- 
wise, after  he  has  spent  a  sum  equivalent  to  its  original  value,  or 
perhaps  to  double  that  value,  upon  it,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  rented  on 
his  own  outlay. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  small 
farms  should  be  easy  of  purchase  in  country  districts  than  that  they 
should  be  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Such  incentives  to 
sobriety  and  saving  as  they  would  afford  to  our  farm-labourers  are 
sadly  needed  by  a  class  of  men  who  at  present  are  so  generally  debarred 
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from  all  easily  available  opportunities  of  rising  in  the  social  scale  as 
to  render  their  position  more  hopeless  and  aimless  than  that  of  any 
other  civilised  people  in  the  world.  Nor  would  landowners  fail  to 
derive  a  great  advantage  from  the  establishment  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  of  a  number  of  peasant-proprietors.  Again,  in  many  arable 
districts  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  milk  is  seriously  felt,  and  is 
increasing.  The  large  farmers,  most  of  whom  only  keep  a  cow  or 
two  for  their  own  convenience,  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  retailing 
milk,  and  prefer  giving  the  skimmed  milk  to  their  pigs  to  selling  it 
to  the  poor.  Even  on  farmhouse  tables  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
condensed  milk  all  the  way  from  Switzerland.  Now,  such  small 
farmers  as  I  have  said  are  needed,  half  a  dozen  at  least  in  every 
parish,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  retail  milk  as  well  as 
poultry,  eggs,  and  garden  produce.  To  raise  such  a  class  of  men 
amongst  us  in  sufficient  number  we  require  free-trade  in  land. 

Other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  free-trade  in  land  might  be 
referred  to ;  but  they  have  been  ably  set  forth  by  other  writers,  and 
I  must  hasten  on  to  other  branches  of  my  subject.  In  passing, 
however,  I  must  remark  that  the  advantage  of  the  proposed  reform 
to  the  owners  "of  land  and  their  families  is  one  of  the  most  obvious. 
Quite  apart  from  the  injustice  done  under  the  present  system  to  the 
younger  children  of  landowners,  the  whole  class  would  be  enriched  by 
rendering  land  more  of  a  marketable  commodity.  The  pride  in  broad 
acres  is  a  very  costly  one  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  when  it  involves 
permanent  embarrassment.  A  large  proportion  of  our  large  land- 
owners would  be  richer  men,  and  would  leave  a  more  valuable  inheri- 
tance to  their  successors,  if  they  sold  portions  of  their  estates,  and 
expended  the  money  obtained  in  improving  the  remainder. 

As  for  the  public  at  large,  if  they  could  but  be  brought  to 
realise  the  full  extent  of  the  interest  which  they  have  in  reforming 
the  laws  relating  to  the  ownership  and  transfer  of  land,  they  would 
be  convinced  that  this,  by  itself,  is  of  such  vast  importance  as  to 
render  agricultural  reform  the  most  pressing  question  of  home 
politics  at  present  before  them ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  make 
it  the  great  test  question  at  the  next  general  election. 

I  now  come  to  the  published  objects  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 
The  first  is  '  the  better  representation  of  tenant-farmers  in  Parliament.' 
That  is  a  means  to  ends,  and  does  not  require  much  to  be  said 
about  it.  All  disinterested  people  admit  that  farmers  are  very  in- 
adequately represented  in  Parliament,  and  most  people  agree  that 
they  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  misrepresented  there.  The  objec- 
tion made  against  those  who  would  give  them  better  representation, 
that  they  are  '  setting  class  against  class,'  is  based  on  a  fallacy, 
where  it  is  not  pure  cant.  The  fallacy  may  be  easily  exposed.  It 
is  said  that  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  identical,  and, 
apart  from  the  little  matter  of  rent,  they  are  so  in  the  long  run,  at 
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least  if  monetary  interests  only  are  implied.  But  classes  do  not 
always  act  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  views  as  to  their 
interests,  and,  in  considering  whether  landlords  are  likely  to  repre- 
sent tenants  satisfactorily  in  Parliament,  the  real  question  is,  not 
whether  their  interests  are  identical,  but  whether  their  objects  are 
the  same.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  interests  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  respect  of  free-trade  in  land  are  the  same ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that,  except  on  land  which  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate, 
their  monetary  interests  in  relation  to  the  vexed  game  question  are 
also  identical.  Similarly  it  might  be  shown  that  landlords  would  be 
better  off  if  they  yielded  to  other  demands  made  by  tenants.  But 
what  do  we  see  when  such  questions  are  brought  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  at  meetings  of  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  ? 
Why,  that  landlords,  as  a  rule,  resolutely  oppose  all  attempts  to  re- 
form the  land  or  game  laws,  to  give  compensation  to  tenants 
for  their  unexhausted  improvements,  or  to  relieve  farmers  from  other 
disadvantages  of  which  they  complain.  The  explanation  of  the 
apparent  anomaly  is  that  landlords  generally  care  more  for  social 
dignity,  family  prestige,  and  political  influence  than  for  the  monetary 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  tenants,  to  however  great  an  extent 
these  may  be  identical.  At  any  rate  it  is  notorious  that  landlords 
are  the  chief  obstructives  to  almost  every  reform  which  tenants  ask 
for,  although  there  are  some  exceptions  which  serve  to  prove  the  rule. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  absurd  for  tenants  to  send  landlords, 
unless  exceptionally  liberal  men,  to  Parliament  to  represent  them, 
and  it  is  mere  twaddle  to  exclaim  about  '  setting  class  against  class ' 
when  one  says  so.  Where  the  objects  of  two  are  contrary,  the  one 
class  must  act  against  the  other,  as  far  as  those  objects  are  concerned 
unless  one  is  to  go  to  the  wall,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country.  As  for  the  public  interest  in  the 
better  representation  of  tenant-farmers  in  Parliament,  no  argument 
is  necessary  to  show  that,  if  agricultural  reform  is  for  the  public 
interest,  the  better  representation  of  tenant-farmers  in  Parliament, 
which  would  undoubtedly  tend  towards  such  reform,  is  desirable. 

The  second  object  is  '  to  stimulate  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  especially  by  obtaining  security  for  the  capital  of  tenants  invested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  holdings.'  As  long  as  the  prevailing  system 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  landlords  and  tenants — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  superseded  in  England  and  Scotland 
at  any  rate — this  object  is  either  first  or  second  in  importance  of  all 
proposed  agricultural  reforms.  It  may  possess  less  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  at  large  than  the  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
ownership  and  transfer  of  land  ;  but  as  an  incentive  to  improved  farm- 
ing, nothing  would  do  so  much  as  the  giving  of  complete  security  to 
tenants'  investments  in  improvements.  Having  repeatedly  dealt  with 
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this  subject  at  some  length,  and  particularly  in  an  essay1  written  for 
the  Cobden  Club,  I  may  be  excused  from  going  over  old  ground  to  any 
great  extent.  My  chief  object  in  connection  with  the  question  now  is 
to  show  that  the  public  should  not  leave  landlords  and  tenants  to 
settle  it  between  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talking  and 
writing  upon  the  subject,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  opponents  of 
compulsory  compensation  will  not  understand,  or  will  not  admit  that 
they  understand,  the  true  principle  of  the  demand,  which  is  simply 
that  of  payment  for  value  received.  All  that  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory tenant-right  in  England  ask,  is  that  the  landlord  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  tenant  an  equivalent  of  the  value  which  the 
tenant  can  prove  that  the  landlord  has  received  from  him.  The 
all  but  complete  failure  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  shows  that 
landlords  will  not  bind  themselves  to  pay  for  value  received  unless 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so ;  also  that  tenants  have  not  yet  acquired 
sufficient  independence  and  power  to  insist  on  such  a  contract  being 
entered  into,  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring  of  land.  Under  the  plea 
of  '  freedom  of  contract ' — a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination  as  far 
as  landlords  and  tenants  are  concerned,  at  any  rate  until  the  agri- 
cultural depression  placed  the  two  classes  on  a  more  equal  footing  in 
the  '  higgling  of  the  market ' — compulsion  was  refused  by  Parliament, 
and  the  landlords  of  England,  from  the  Crown  downwards,  declined 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  for  value  received  from  their  tenants. 
I  will  not  stop  to  discuss*  the  question  whether  the  tenant  should 
or  should  not  be  protected  against  what  approach  very  closely  in 
principle  to  fraudulent  contracts.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
matter  is  very  clear,  and  can  be  briefly  stated. 

Suppose  that  the  inns  of  any  country — Switzerland  for  instance — 
were  a  fixed  number,  so  that  the  innkeepers  could  agree  together  to  make 
what  conditions  with  visitors  they  pleased,  there  being  no  possibility 
of  new  competitors  springing  up.  Suppose,  further,  that  they  should 
make  it  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  which  every  visitor  would  have 
to  sign  that  all  goods  bought  by  the  visitor  during  his  stay  at  the 
hotel,  and  not  consumed  in  the  meanwhile,  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  innkeeper  on  the  termination  of  the  visit.  Switzerland 
is  so  attractive  to  tourists  that  the  inns  might  still  be  full ;  but  the 
visitors  would  take  care  not  to  spend  much  during  their  stay.  Now 
those  who  object  to  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  would  of 
course  say  that  the  Government  of  Switzerland  ought  not  to  pass  a 
law  making  such  contracts  void.  Tourists  and  other  visitors  to  the 
hotels,  it  would  be  said,  can  take  care  of  themselves  and  must  be  left 
to  make  what  agreements  they  please  with  the  innkeepers.  But 
does  any  one  doubt  that  the  people  of  Switzerland  would  insist  upon 
such  contracts  being  rendered  unlawful,  on  the  ground  that  they 
prevented  visitors  from  spending  money  in  the  country,  and  were 
1  The  Pclations  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  England  and  Scotland.  (Cassell). 
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thus  against  the  public  interest  ?  The  parallel  is  not  exact ;  but  the 
position  of  the  British  public  towards  the  owners  and  tenants  of  land 
is  similar  to  the  position  of  the  Swiss  public  in  the  case  imagined. 
The  tenant  may  to  a  certain  extent  protect  himself,  although  he 
cannot  farm  in  the  most  profitable  manner  without  a  serious  risk  of 
having  his  investments  appropriated  by  his  landlord;  for  he  may 
refrain  from  spending  money  on  the  land,  and  may  get  his  farm  at  a 
low  rent  because  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  have  dared  to  spend 
anything  in  improvements.  But  to  the  public  these  poor  consolations 
are  quite  inapplicable.  Consumers  must  suffer,  and  suffer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tenant's  carefulness  not  to  risk  capital  in  improvements 
which  will  become  the  property  of  his  landlord  directly  he  has  made 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  every  one  is  injured  by  a  system  which, 
by  divorcing  capital  from  the  soil,  deprives  the  country  annually  of 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  food  that  otherwise  would  be  produced. 

The  third  object  stated  in  the  programme  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  is,  '  To  encourage  greater  freedom  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  disposal  of  its  produce.'  That  is  not  considered  to  be  a 
subject  for  legislation,  but  one  for  argument.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances there  appears  to  be  a  general  disposition  amongst  landlords 
to  relax  the  absurd  restrictions  of  ancient  leases  and  agreements ; 
while  tenants  who  cannot  get  a  living,  tied  hand  and  foot  as  they 
are,  will  be  foolish  if,  now  that  farms  are  at  a  discount,  they  do  not 
stipulate  for  freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale  of  produce. 

6  To  obtain  the  abolition  of  class  privileges  involved  in  the  Laws 
of  Distress  and  Hypothec '  is  the  fourth  object.  It  is  astonishing 
that  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  should  have  hitherto  quietly 
submitted  to  the  preference  claim  which  a  landlord  has  upon  his 
tenant,  as  it  is  a  monstrous  injustice  that  a  landlord  should  be  able  to 
allow  a  tenant  to  get  into  arrear  with  his  rent  at  the  expense  of  his 
other  creditors.  Under  the  Law  of  Distress  the  landlord  can  satisfy 
his  full  claim  for  rent,  often  selling  goods  supplied  by  other  creditors 
in  satisfying  it,  while  the  other  creditors  can  only  share  in  the  land- 
lord's leavings,  if  there  be  any  leavings  to  share.  Thus  the  public 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  abolition  of  this  unfair  class  privilege, 
and  if  they  do  not  assist  agricultural  reformers  in  getting  rid  of  it, 
they  will  deserve  to  be  sufferers  from  it  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  But  they  have  also  an  indirect  interest  in  the 
abolition  of  a  law  which  tends  to  keep  farming  at  a  low  ebb  by  the 
safety  which  it  confers  upon  landlords  in  accepting  as  tenants  '  men 
of  straw '  who  cannot  do  justice  to  the  land.  The  effects  of  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  are  in  all  respects  similar,  as  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  public  are  concerned.  What  Scotchmen  rightly  term  the  '  sham 
Hypothec  Abolition  Bill,'  recently  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  will  do  little  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of; 
while  many  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
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good  if  it  becomes  law.  The  citation  of  details  on  this  part  of  my 
subject  would  be  uninteresting  to  general  readers.  Hypothec  and 
the  Law  of  Distress  alike  require  to  be  totally  repealed  and  the  only 
thing  that  landlords  can  with  any  justice  ask,  as  an  accompaniment 
of  such  repeal,  is  a  more  speedy  means  of  turning  out  a  tenant  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  rent. 

The  reform  of  the  game  laws,  which  is  the  next  object  on  the  list, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  proposed  agricultural  reforms, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  it.  No  alteration  which 
does  not  completely  abolish  these  laws,  or  interfere  with  freedom  of 
contract  by  giving  to  tenants  an  indefeasible  right  to  kill  game,  or 
at  least  ground  game,  on  their  occupations,  will  be  of  any  appreciable 
use.  Farmers  would  naturally  be  satisfied  with  the  latter  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  game  difficulty ;  and  as  it  is  only  over-preservation 
which  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  consumers  alike, 
such  a  modification  of  the  existing  laws  might  be  sufficient.  Winged 
game  probably  does  more  good  than  harm  on  the  whole,  and  although 
the  temptations  to  poaching  will  never  be  done  away  with  as  long 
as  pheasants  and  partridges  are  thick  on  the  ground,  but  little  damage 
to  crops  is  done  by  them,  except  on  the  borders  of  pheasant  preserves. 
But  rabbits  should  be  treated  as  vermin,  except  in  warrens  effectually 
fenced  in,  and  hares  should  be  allowed  to  exist  only  in  small  numbers. 
Probably  no  one  desires  to  have  game  made  extinct  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  if  the  game  laws  were  repealed, 
without  a  substitute  being  provided,  we  should  require  a  more 
stringent  law  of  trespass,  which  would  be  very  unpopular.  As, 
however,  the  existing  game  laws  are  in  so  many  respects  objectionable, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them,  and  to 
frame  some  simple  measure,  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  game,  as 
a  substitute. 

Passing  over  an  object  relating  to  legal  presumptions  which 
operate  unfairly  against  tenant-farmers,  as  only  of  somewhat  remote 
concern  to  the  public,  I  come  to  the  seventh  object  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  which  is,  '  To  secure  to  ratepayers  their  legitimate  share  in 
county  government.'  The  County  Government  Bills  introduced 
last  year  and  during  the  present  session  have  been  utterly  unsatis- 
factory to  the  ratepayers  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers.  Nothing- 
short  of  the  direct  representation  of  the  ratepayers  will  afford  a  per- 
manent basis  of  settlement,  and  to  that  the  present  Government 
will  not  easily  be  induced  to  consent.  The  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment is  so  obviously  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  public  that 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  here. 

'  A  fair  apportionment  of  local  burdens  between  landlord  and 
tenant,'  which  is  the  last  of  the  declared  objects  on  the  list  I  am 
quoting  from,  is  a  matter  of  greater  public  interest  than  at  first  sight 
it^appears  to  be.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  that  local  taxation 
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should  be  levied  to  a  disproportionate  extent  upon  land,  they  will  at 
least  admit  that  it  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  occupiers. 
The  theory  is  that  rates  are  sooner  or  later  paid  by  owners  ;  but  the 
difference  between  sooner  and  later  often  involves  years  of  heavy 
increased  taxation  upon  the  tenant-farmer.  In  consequence  of  this, 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  shift  the  burdens  from  land  on  to  personal  property.  Now,  as 
land  has  escaped  from  many  ancient  liabilities,  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  a  transference  is  desirable,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  think  that  it  is  not,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all.  They 
should,  then,  endeavour  to  get  all  rates  intended  to  be  levied  on  land 
charged  directly  on  landowners,  instead  of  on  tenants,  as  at  present. 
In  other  words,  the  tenant's  share  of  the  rates  should  be  charged 
separately  from  the  landlord's,  and  the  respective  apportionment 
should  be  separately  and  directly  levied.  At  present  the  tenant 
knows  that  he  pays  the  rates  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  is  scarcely 
ever  certain  that  he  gets  the  money  back  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  on 
rent  that  he  otherwise  would  pay.  Very  often,  too,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  tenant  pays  ail  increase  in  local  charges  for  a  long  period. 
However  long  his  lease  may  be,  he  has  to  pay  all  increase  on  the 
amount  of  rates  and  taxes  that  accrues  during  the  term,  thus  paying 
his  landlord's  share  of  the  increase  as  well  as  his  own.  This  is 
obviously  unfair,  and  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the  injustice 
should  be  remedied. 

I  must  confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  great  interest  excited 
amongst  the  non-agricultural  classes  by  the  advent  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  help  and  expressions  of 
sympathy  have  come  to  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  recognise  in  these  overtures  a  sign  of  an  awakening  of 
public  interest  in  agricultural  reform.  The  nearness  of  the  next 
general  election  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  hearty  welcome 
which  the  Alliance  has  received,  as  there  are  naturally  large  numbers 
of  people  who  look  with  hope,  not  in  all  cases  quite  disinterested,  to 
any  uprising  which  may  tend  to  change  the  present  state  of  county 
representation.  Any  movement  which  will  arouse  a  spirit  of  political 
independence  amongst  the  farmers  generally  cannot  but  seem  advan- 
tageous to  all  who  regard  the  men  who  now  represent  English 
farmers  as  the  greatest  obstructives  to  almost  all  kinds  of  desirable 
changes.  Still,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisted  that  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  independent  of  party,  and  will  pursue  its  objects  without 
consideration  for  party  interests.  Those  who  denounce  the  new  asso- 
ciation as  a  party  organisation,  in  reality  confess  that  their  own  party 
is  opposed  to  the  reforms  which  the  most  intelligent  farmers  desire. 
All  that  the  promoters  of  the  Alliance  have  done  is  to  formulate  those 
reforms,  and  to  urge  all  who  are  in  favour  of  them  to  combine  to  bring 
them  to  pass.  If  that  involves  antagonism  to  the  Conservative 
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party,  then  it  follows  that  the  Conservative  party  is  antagonistic  to  agri- 
cultural reform  ;  and  it  is  from  Conservative  advocates  that  we  have 
this  virtual  confession  that  they  'are  not  true  farmers'  friends.  The 
Alliance  has  produced  a  test  by  which  the  professed  friends  of  farmers 
may  be  tried,  and  it  has  produced  that  test  without  any  party  objects 
in  view.  Some  of  the  leading  representatives  of  one  party,  in  the  press 
and  on  the  platform,  with  surprising  naivete,  have  exposed  them- 
selves and  their  allies  as  politicians  tried  by  that  test  and  found 
wanting^  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  numbers  of  Conser- 
vatives, especially  amongst  farmers,  are  also  agricultural  reformers, 
and  these,  in  joining  the  Alliance,  do  so  under  the  honest  assurance 
of  its  leaders  that  the  association  will  not  be  used  for  party  purposes. 
The  Alliance  will  support  candidates  who  fairly  and  fully  represent 
its  principles,  to  whichever  party  they  may  nominally  belong ;  and  if 
such  candidates  happen  to  be  more  generally  Liberals  than  Conser- 
vatives, they  will  be  supported,  not  because  they  are  Liberals,  but 
because  they  are  agricultural  reformers.  In  short,  '  Principles,  not 
party,'  is  the  motto  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

But  the  imminence  of  a  general  election  only  in  part  accounts 
for  the  public  welcome  given  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Merchants, 
shopkeepers,  and  all  classes  of  professional  men  have  become  members, 
and  volunteered  their  help  in  various  ways,  and  the  letters  in  which 
they  have  proffered  their  assistance  show  that  they  have  long  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  now  made  public  as  the  distinct  4  platform  '  of 
a  new  organisation.  I  conclude  my  paper,  therefore,  with  a  much  more 
hopeful  feeling  than  that  with  which  I  began  it.  The  interest  of  the 
public  in  agricultural  reform  seemed  dull  and  almost  lifeless  ;  but,  in 
reality,  as  now  appears,  it  was  only  dull  as  tinder  is,  which  needs  but 
a  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  flame. 

WILLIAM  E.  BEAR. 
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MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK^ 


WHEN  we  have  to  do  with  any  excellent  conjuror,  and  are  bent  upon 
discovering  the  secret  of  his  trick,  one  of  our  first  chances  of  success 
lies  in  learning  to  listen  between  his  sentences.  We  must  not  miss  a 
word  of  what  he  says,  yet  we  must  attend  to  it  less  for  its  own  sake, 
or  in  hope  of  getting  any  direct  light  from  it,  than  to  observe  what 
he  does  not  say :  what  indeed  he  draws  our  attention  away  from  in 
his  actual  utterances.  Whatever  he  emphasises  as  certain,  or  airily 
dismisses  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must  think  over,  chary  of  giving 
too  unguarded  an  assent,  unless  we  would  allow  him  to  delude  us  from 
first  to  last.  We  must  suspect  him  of  making  new  and  unfamiliar 
use  of  old  and  familiar  truisms,  on  the  ground  that  the  conclusions 
he  makes  them  point  to  are  clearly  at  variance  among  themselves. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  of  us  have  been  reading  the 
essays  of  Mr.  Mallock.  This  clever  but  thoroughly  unscientific 
young  writer  has  apparently  set  himself  by  force  of  words  to  put 
what  he  calls  the  '  positivist '  world  out  of  conceit  with  its  own 
inducements  to  live  righteously,  if  not,  indeed,  to  live  at  all :  out 
of  conceit,  besides,  with  its  own  reasons  for,  or  habit  of,  believing  that 
there  exist  any  real  moral  distinctions  apart  from  a  belief  in  Grod  and 
heaven.  Truth  and  purity  are  the  two  special  forms  of  virtue  which 

1  Mr.  Mallock 's  Essay  on  Modern  Atheism  in  relation  to  Morality,  which  appeared 
in  January  1877,  and  to  the  examination  of  which  I  confine  myself  in  the  present 
article,  contains  in  brief  nearly  all  the  arguments  its  writer  has  since  elaborated. 

VOL.  VI.— No.  32.  R  R 
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appear  to  vex  Mr.  Mallock  most  by  their  supposed  inconsistency  with 
the  positivist's  diminished  body  of  beliefs. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  denial  of  what  Mr.  Mallock 
affirms  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  loss  we  experience  in  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  belief  in  a  God  who  will  certainly  arrange  the  universe  to 
meet  our  deserts  after  we  are  dead.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  says 
on  this  head  appears  to  me  as  true  as  it  is  depressing.  But  because  his 
conclusions  that  life  is  not  worth  living,  morally  at  least,  without 
supernatural  religion,  and  that  morality  itself  is  a  system  of  chains 
any  man  is  a  fool  to  hug  unless  he  believes  in  heaven  and  hell — because 
these  conclusions  do  not  square  with  the  tenacity  with  which  sane 
persons  who  fully  understand  him  continue  to  cling  both  to  life  and 
morals,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  he  suppresses  or 
overlooks ;  what  it  really  is  which  makes  for  moral  living  within  the 
positivist  breast,  and  prevents  the  positivist  from  feeling  himself  a 
fool  for  it  either.  And  to  secure  an  arrival  at  conclusions  in  agree- 
ment with  these  facts  of  life  rather  than  with  those  of  hocus-pocus,  I 
find  the  best  way  is  to  treat  Mr.  Mallock's  arguments  as  those  of  a 
conjuror  bent  upon  deceiving  me  for  his  own  advantage,  and  for  my 
amusement.  And  just  as  I  grant  the  conjuror  all  he  says  that  har- 
monises with  my  common  sense,  so  will  I  grant  Mr.  Mallock  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  written  propositions,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
viz.,  to  get  my  attention  free  to  pry  into  what  he  never  mentions, 
but  which  I  yet  know  is  there,  and  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  trick.  Meanwhile  I  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  epigram, 
which  is  ever  apt  to  degenerate  into  clap-trap,  serviceable  to  the 
speaker,  but  confusing  to  the  listener. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  go  over  Mr.  Mallock's  ground  with 
him.  Having  looked  at  that  to  which  he  draws  our  attention,  and 
reasoned  out  or  felt  out  one  by  one  the  points  on  which  he  challenges 
dispute,  one  finds  oneself  in  sad  honesty  bound  to  agree  with  him  in 
a  number  of  thoroughly  dismal  and  sickening  propositions  to  which, 
while  hoping  that  as  much  virtuous  happiness  as  there  is  in  the  world 
may  be  presently  found  to  give  them  the  lie,  we  yet  assent  for  the 
nonce  as  seeming  to  hang  together  with  a  grim  and  nasty  consistency. 
Then  comes  the  question,  '  What  may  there  be  which  our  conjuror 
haply  suppresses  or  overlooks  ? ' 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  discussion, 
from  a  point  of  view  other  than  his  own,  of  the  interesting  problem 
which  Mr.  Mallock  chose  as  title  and  subject  of  an  early  essay, 
appearing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January  1877,  namely, 
Modern  Atheism  in  its  relation  to  morality.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Mallock's  whole  argument,  as  unfolded  in  his  subsequent  writings, 
stands  or  falls  with  the  pretensions  of  premisses  he,  with  much  show 
of  assurance,  lays  down  in  this  his  opening  essay. 

With  small  preamble  he  opens  fire  thus  : — 
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There  is  a  certain  foregone  conclusion  which  to  the  world  at  large  is  held  by  each 
to  justify  and  recommend  his  premisses,  and  which  each  is  anxious  to  show  as  the 
logical  result  of  them.  This  is  the  sacred  and  supreme  importance  of  a  high  mo- 
rality, the  essential  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice,  the  absolute  antagonism  of  right 
and  wrong.  .  .  .  No  appeal  to  the  sacredness  of  truth  would  give  credit  to  a  system 
that  avowedly  placed  vice  on  a  par  with  virtue,  and  left  it  merely  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste  whether  lust  and  gluttony  were  preferable  to  what  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  the  highest  affections. 

Every  word  of  this  utterance  is  emphatically  true :  true,  perhaps, 
in  these  modern  days  of  «  Atheism '  and  public-spirited  good-will  as 
it  has  never  been  before.  Even  more  is  true  in  the  same  direction. 
Ethical  controversy  is  animated  throughout  by  a  remarkable  tacit 
assumption  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  equally  happy  and 
equally  prosperous,  supposing  such  a  case  were  possible,  without  a 
belief  in  right  and  wrong  as  such.  Whether  or  no  it  be  true  that 
the  only  conceivable  human  end  and  aim  of  life,  life  itself  being 
once  secured,  is  the  happiness  of  the  living  agent,  it  seems  evident 
enough  that  a  belief  in  right  and  wrong  forms  a  very  considerable 
element  in  the  tacit  popular  conception  of  what '  happiness '  neces- 
sarily includes.  It  is  this  assumption  that  gives  its  ring  of  bitter 
melancholy  even  to  the  lurid  glee  of  the  Lesbian  singers  in  their 
ever  conscious  defiance  of  what  the  world  calls  virtue.  Religious 
orthodoxy  makes  its  strongest  defence  when  it  entrenches  itself  behind 
this  unquestioned  and  almost  universal  feeling.  Scientific  scepticism 
comes  nearer  to  making  illogical  concessions  at  this  point  than  at  any 
other.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Mallock. 

In  the  essay  under  consideration,  however,  this  fact,  pregnant 
though  it  be  with  suggestions  undermining  our  writer's  whole  argu- 
ment, is  only  brought  forward  to  introduce  the  proposition  that  men's 
liking  for  their  own  consciences  and  their  belief  in  the  value  of  what 
these  consciences  endorse  must  stand  or  fall  with  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God  and  in  the  personal  immortality  of  men. 
These  are  his  words  (the  italics  being  my  own).  His  aim  is  to  show — 

not  whether  the  beliefs  [in  God  and  immortality]  be  false  or  true,  nor  whether 
the  change  involved  in  their  loss  be  for  the  better  or  worse,  but  simply  that  the 
change  would  be  real — that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  the  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality has  a  practical  effect  upon  practical  life — upon  what  men  do,  and  what  they 
forbear  to  do,  what  they  love  and  what  they  hate,  what  they  think  of  themselves  and 
of  one  another :  that,  whether  we  realise  it  or  not,  these  two  beliefs  are  implied  in 
all  the  special  praise  men  give  to  self-sacrifice,  to  heroism,  to  purity  of  heart,  and  in 
the  special  value  they  attach  to  the  chastity  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  With- 
out these  two  beliefs  (he  continues),  I  propose  to  show  that  vice  under  sanitary 
conditions  ceases  to  be  vice  ;  that  without  them  there  can  be  no  standard  by  which 
the  quality  of  pleasures  can  be  tested ;  that  truth  as  truth,  and  virtue  as  virtue, 
cease  to  be  in  any  way  admirable  ;  that,  in  short,  the  whole  complexion  of  life  will 
change,  all  our  notions  of  life  be  turned  upside  down ;  and  that  those  who  deny 
this  fact  or  try  to  conceal  it  from  us  are  guilty  either  of  unconscious  inconsistency 
or  unconscious  fraud. 

Mr.  Mallock  thus  makes  us  a  sinister  promise,  but  he  fails  to  keep 
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it.  He  '  shows '  us  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  essay,  within  the  limits 
wherein  it  aims  at  confining  its  reader's  mind  to  work,  is  clever  and 
complete ;  grant  Mr.  Mallock  his  airily  assumed  premisses,  and  his 
conclusion  follows  drearily  enough — but  the  premisses,  and  they  are 
stated  and  defended  at  length,  amount  only  to  this.  All  the  morality 
there  is  in  the  world  which  does  not  happen  to  be  based  on  immediate 
personal  expediency,  making  it  unworthy  the  name  of  morality,  is 
the  direct  and  exclusive  outcome  of  religion  as  embodied  in  the  two 
beliefs  threatened  by  '  Modern  Atheism ' — 1st,  that  Grod  is,  and  2nd, 
that  He  will  deal  with  men  in  a  future  world  according  to  their  more 
or  less  adherence  to  a  supernatural  and  super-expedient  code  of  con- 
duct in  this  world.  Grant  Mr.  Mallock  this  much — grant  that  virtue  is 
either  valueless  in  the  light  of  this  life,  or  that,  being  valuable  and  shown 
to  be  so,  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty  vanish — and  we  may  go 
further,  and  grant  that  life  will  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  its 
moral  meaning  and  worth  in  proportion  as  its  Grod  dies  and  its  heaven 
disappears.  But  these  are  just  the  two  propositions  to  which  careful 
consideration  forbids  our  assent.  Happily  for  the  man  whose  happiness 
in  any  degree  depends  on  the  pleasures  of  conscience,  Mr.  Mallock  is  a 
juggler  and  a  special  pleader,  and  no  discoverer  or  teacher  of  new  truth. 

Let  us  examine  the  above-quoted  utterance  phrase  by  phrase.  I 
have  italicised  the  only  clauses  which  appear  to  me  entirely  inaccurate, 
and  postpone  their  discussion  for  a  few  pages  for  the  sake  of  observing 
how  very  much  truth  there  is  in  the  rest  of  the  quotation,  and  how 
completely  that  truth  is  made  to  subserve  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
radical  misconception. 

The  first  proposition  above  quoted  as  to  the  reality  of  the  change 
that  will  come  over  our  notions  of  morality  when,  if  ever,  the  two 
primary  doctrines  of  religion  cease  from  among  us,  is  true  enough : 
the  change  will  be  real,  is  real  enough  in  many  a  '  positivist '  mind 
already.  Our  sanctions  and  prohibitions  of  one  another's  conduct,  our 
approval  and  disapproval  of  one  another's  motives,  will  be  awarded  on 
different  grounds, — are  already  in  many  directions  coming  to  be 
awarded  on  different  grounds ; — and  we  may  or  may  not  retain  the 
name  of  virtue  for  the  conduct  and  motives  we  approve,  and  the  name 
of  vice  for  the  conduct  and  motives  we  disapprove,  All  that  I  care  to 
deny  is  that  the  change  is  of  a  kind  subversive  of  moral  distinctions  ; 
all  that  I  here  insist  upon  is,  that,  however  implicit  in  our  moral 
beliefs  our  religious  beliefs  may  have  been,  the  fact  (never  once 
glanced  at  by  Mr.  Mallock)  remains  that  the  reasons  we  give  ourselves 
for  a  feeling  or  a  judgment,  and  the  causes  to  which  we  really  owe  that 
feeling  or  judgment,  and  which  underlie  it  and  give  it  practical  valid- 
ity, need  not  be,  and  by  no  means  generally  are,  one  and  the  same 
thing.  We  may,  for  instance,  tell  ourselves  that  we  prefer  sight  to 
blindness  because  of  what  we  can  see  with  our  eyes ;  really  we  prefer 
it  because  we  inherit  a  liking  for  what  has  indirectly  helped  us  into 
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existence  by  facilitating  existence  for  our  ancestors.  If  we  had  never 
once  derived  any  personal  pleasure  or  advantage  from  our  own  sight, 
if  we  had  been  paralysed  from  birth  and  bedridden  among  unsightly 
objects,  I  suppose  we  should  still  consider  that  blindness  would  add 
one  horror  more  to  our  miserable  existence,  we  should  still  prefer 
sight  to  blindness,  and  we  might  still,  if  logically  pressed,  give  as  a 
reason  for  our  preference  that  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  even- 
tual improvement  in  our  condition,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  use  our 
eyes  to  go  about  and  look  at  pleasing  objects.  Similarly,  the  religious 
beliefs  may  be  well '  implied  in  all  the  special  praise  men  give  to  self- 
sacrifice,  &c.,'  because  we  may  be  firmly  persuaded,  or  never  have 
questioned,  that  these  beliefs  and  these  virtues  are  and  will  some  day 
be  shown  to  be  mutually  related,  without  its  at  all  following  that  the 
former  did  really  inspire  that  approval  of  the  latter  which  the  praise 
expresses.  They  may  seem  to  do  so  while  all  the  time  we  may  love 
our  virtues  as  we  love  our  sight,  because  we  inherit  a  constitution  to 
which  for  long  ages  it  has  been  of  such  proven  service,  as  contributing 
to  bring  our  race  along  so  far  as  actually  to  have  eventuated  in  our 
own  dear  existence.  After  all,  the  only  reliable  because  to  any  why 
is  one  which  refers  us  back  to  a  producing  cause  rather  than  forward 
to  an  intended  end,  which  answers  the  inquisitive  search  after  purpose 
with  a  wisely  evasive,  howbeit  suggestive,  account  of  origin. 

As  to  the  case  in  point,  if  Mr.  Mallock  maintains  that  a  belief  in  God 
and  heaven  is  necessary  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  excellence  of  self-sacri- 
fice, purity,  or  truth,  he  may  be  fairly  asked  to  display  his  proofs.  His 
position  is  propped  by  tacit  inferences  which  we  must  drag  to  the  light 
to  ascertain  their  scientific  and  practical  right  to  stand  where  they  do. 

Of  course,  if  religion  alone  has  produced  morality,  or  even  if  it 
alone  has  rewarded  morality's  special  sacrifices  and  efforts,  we  may 
justly  expect  that  on  the  decline  of  religion  and  the  wearing  out  of 
inherited  religious  habits  of  thought  we  shall  lose  all  our  chances  of 
continuing  a  virtue -loving  or  a  morally  discriminating  race.  Again, 
if  religion  has  had  a  greater  share  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
institution  and  vindication  of  moral  restraints,  we  of  course  miss  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  of  those  restraints  in  losing  religious  belief. 

But  is  this  so?  How  many  of  the  dicta  of  morality  have  an 
obvious  and  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  men  in  the  long  run 
here  on  earth,  and  how  many  refer  to  an  unseen  supernatural  order  of 
things,  and  to  the  will  of  an  unseen  orderer  ?  How  many  mysterious, 
non-expedient  rules  and  restraints  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
when  they  have  come  into  open  and  felt  collision  with  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  ruling  masses  of  men  ?  How  far  has  even  the  Christian 
religion  shown  itself  able  to  advance  general  morality  beyond  the  range 
rendered  possible  (and  necessary)  by  natural  worldly  considerations 
obtaining  in  the  minds,  times,  and  climes  witnessing  its  promulgation  ? 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  has  the  <  might '  of  society  had 
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the  making  of  '  right '  ?  How  far  has  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  modi- 
fied or  superseded  the  fear  of  God,  her  threatenings  proved  coercive 
where  God's  have  had  no  weight,  or  her  extenuations  silenced  reproof 
based  upon  the  express  utterances  of  a  (rod-Christ  ?  How  far  has  a 
worldly  morality  (based  upon  the  love  of  man,  upon  man's  high 
valuation  of  his  neighbour's  trust  and  good-will,  or  even  upon  a 
more  or  less  instructed  regard  for  health  and  happiness)  influenced  and 
modified  religious  doctrine,  and  with  its  own  progress  and  correction 
advanced  and  corrected  religion,  making  it  revise  its  sanctions,  and  re- 
ducing it  at  bottom  to  a  mere  echo  of  human  wisdom?  Do  not  annals 
of  religious  reformations  show  man  again  and  again  able,  consciously  or 
not,  to  teach  his  gods  how  to  rule  him  ?  Once  more  :  has  religion  done 
more  to  make  men  'good'  in  the  sense  of  raising  their  wills  and  their 
powers  above  seZ/-limited  considerations  than  the  love  for  parent, 
child,  or  friend  has  done,  or  than,  more  indirectly,  the  dread  of  dis- 
grace or  desire  of  human  approbation  has  done  ?  Has  the  fear  of 
Grod's  wrath  operated  as  largely  in  determining  men's  moral  decisions 
as  the  fear  of  starvation  ?  Which,  I  wonder,  is  nearer  the  truth  ? — 
that  morals  have  been  merely  sustained  by  force  of  their  supposed 
supernatural  authority,  and  will  flag,  and  eventually  cease  to  be,  in 
the  absence  or  supersession  of  that  authority — or,  that  certain  forms  of 
dogmatic  theology  have  survived  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  on  account  of  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  utterances  they  en- 
close and  authorise  ?  Every  one  of  these  questions  Mr.  Mallock  should 
show  himself  prepared  to  answer  before  he  assigns  to  religious  belief 
an  almost  exclusive  share  in  the  institution  of  moral  ideas  and  feelings. 

Without  the  belief  in  God,  Mr.  Mallock  next  undertakes  to  show 
us  that  'vice  under  sanitary  conditions  will  cease  to  be  vice,'  and  that 
4  virtue  as  virtue  will  cease  to  be  admirable.' 

As  to  the  former  of  these  assertions  let  us,  upon  full  consideration, 
boldly  admit  that  as  soon  as,  under  any  conditions  whatever,  anything 
hitherto  deemed  evil  loses  all  human  harmfulness,  adds  on  one  side 
to  the  general  amount  and  general  chances  of  human  well-being 
without  taking  away  on  another  side,  increases  in  short  the  sum  total 
of  unreactionary  and  wholly  happy  happiness  in  the  world,  it  will 
rightly  cease  to  be  '  vice.'  If  by  '  sanitary  conditions  '  be  understood 
the  exclusion  of  all  hindrance  to  the  normal  and  healthy  development 
and  preservation  of  the  body,  intelligence,  and  '  conscience'  of  the  agent, 
and  those  of  all  other  persons  his  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affects,  then  assuredly  we  may,  without  fear  and  without  reproach, 
consign  to  the  limitation  of  sanitary  conditions  our  catalogue  of  sins. 
Prove  that  any  given  conduct  or  habit  takes  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  resources  of  any  one's  temporal  happiness,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
strictest  religionist  would  find  it  hard  to  demur  to  its  innocence.  Prove 
that  any  conduct  hitherto  deemed  wrong  produces  an  increase  of  tem- 
poral human  good  without  increasing  temporal  human  woe,  and  more  or 
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less  readily  will  the  most  religious  conscience  tend  to  its  toleration, 
eventually,  perhaps,  accepting  it  as  virtue,  and  trying  to  convince  you 
that  this  bible  or  that  church  has  recommended  its  practice  all  along. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  action,  habit,  or  line  of  conduct 
continues,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  ultimately,  to  thwart 
men's  more  permanent  and  hereditary  worldly  interests, — to  do  what, 
on  any  account,  human  beings  agree  in  considering  more  harm  than 
good,  and  to  bring,  in  the  long  run,  more  misery  than  joy  into  the 
world, — so  long  will  the  sure  instincts  of  a  governing  community,  ever 
in  empirical  harmony  with  the  tendencies  that  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate, treat  such  conduct  as  a  thing  hateful,  call  it c  vice '  or  some- 
thing synonymous,  visit  disapprobation  upon  it,  and  keep  alive  the 
conscience  of  the  offender  regarding  it.  We  have  not  the  least  fear 
that  the  vices  Mr.  Mallock  seems  chiefly  to  have  in  view  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  above  test,  or  that  the  sum  total  of  the  forces  left  un- 
touched at  the  decay  of  theological  belief  will  favour  their  preservation 
to  the  slow  annihilation  of  the  society  that  has  still  more  slowly  learnt 
to  discredit  them.  A  change  is  coming,  but  we  firmly  believe  that, 
after  some  possible  tacking,  moral  opinion  will  eventually  set  sail  in 
a  direction  so  nearly  parallel  with  Christianity  that  the  divergence 
towards  a  yet  more  social  standard  will,  for  generations  to  come,  be 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Then  as  to  virtue.  '  Virtue  '  in  the  loss  of  religious  belief  will — ' 
so  Mr.  Mallock  tells  us — cease  'as  virtue*  '  to  be  admirable.'  I  assert, 
on  the  contrary,  that  so  long  as  man  is  man,  '  virtue,  as  virtue ,'  will 
never  '  cease  to  be  admirable  ; '  and  for  this  reason.  Man  will  always 
accord  a  very  special  kind  of  admiration  to  such  conduct  in  another 
as  forwards  his  own  interest  at  that  other's  cost.  He  will,  of  course, 
appreciate  directly  the  value  of  the  conduct,  and,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  practice  of  similar  conduct,  will  indirectly  recognise  its 
difficulty  ;  and  to  appreciate  that  good  which  is  achieved  with  diffi- 
culty is  likely  always  to  remain  a  deeply-rooted  impulse  in  a  being 
who  owes  his  complex  existence  to  a  multitudinous  series  of  difficult 
survivals,  and  is  the  outcome  of  such  numerous  and  varied  successful 
struggles  as  civilised  man.  When  he  moreover  receives  the  benefit 
of  such  struggle  without  himself  encountering  its  difficulty — in  other 
words,  receives  his  own  good  fortune  as  the  result  of  his  neighbour's 
struggle — not  the  death,  burial,  and  oblivion  of  a  thousand  creeds  will 
avail  to  hinder  the  instinctively  special  force  of  his  admiration.  To 
ask  why  he  should  admire  in  another,  and  so  come  to  aim  at  for  him- 
self, this  kind  of  conduct,  is  about  as  much  or  as  little  relevant  as  to 
ask  why  he  should  prefer  straight  limbs,  intelligence,  or  fine  weather, 
to  deformity,  idiocy,  or  bad  seasons.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other,  man 
cannot  but  approve  that  of  which  he  and  his  ancestors  have  consciously 
or  unconsciously  reaped  the  benefits,  though  the  basis  of  his  appre- 
ciation be  in  one  case  physical,  in  another  aesthetic,  in  another 
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intellectual,  and  in  a  fourth  moral  or  social.  All  those  acts  and 
forbearances  which  remain  at  once  useful  and  difficult  will  continue 
to  be  prized  as  virtuous — prized,  that  is,  in  a  way  special  to  the 
meeting  of  these  two  characteristics.  As  society  evolves,  and  men's 
needs  and  powers  slowly  change,  the  precise  set  of  acts  and  forbearances 
which  will  be  at  once  difficult  and  useful  will  vary,  as  they  have  varied 
with  former  changes  of  men's  needs  and  opportunities,  and  with  them 
will  also  vary  the  precise  code  of  conduct ;  for  note  that  no  conduct 
has  been  permanently  or  universally  prized  as  virtuous  which  is  on 
the  one  hand  useful  but  natural,  or  on  the  other  difficult  but  obviously 
useless.  That  the  gradual  obliteration  of  religious  belief  must 
reduce  many  pseudo-virtuous  acts  and  forbearances  to  this  latter 
category,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  All  I  deny  is  the  statement  that 
virtue,  as  virtue,  will  cease  to  be  a  lovely  thing  in  our  eyes,  or  that  we 
shall  cease  to  accord  the  name  of  virtue  to  conduct  which,  while  diffi- 
cult in  practice,  has  a  genuine  over-balance  of  human  utility  to 
recommend  it.  As  to  motives,  they  take  the  moral  colouring  of  the 
ends  to  which  they  have  reference,  and  with  which  they  more  or  less 
accurately  correspond  as  the  agent  is  more  or  less  instructed  as  to  the 
true  means  for  reaching  his  moral  end.  Mr.  Mallock  opines  that,  in 
the  possibly  approaching  dissolution  of  religious  beliefs,  '  our  notions 
of  life  will  be  turned  upside  down.'  Not  so  ;  but  they  will  be  turned 
inside  out,  that  we  may  *  know  that  which  we  have  believed.'  Judging 
from  the  few  facts  we  as  yet  have  to  go  upon,  I  surmise  that  the 
ensuing  change  in  the  world's  moralities  may  be  of  a  less  revolution- 
ary though  possibly  of  a  more  evolutionary  kind  than  Mr.  Mallock, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  orthodox  sanctions,  prognosticates.  There  will 
be  less  change  on  the  surface  of  our  code ;  more  at  its  root. 

To  refer  now  briefly  to  those  two  sentences  in  the  paragraph  from 
Modern  Atheism  which  I  have  italicised  as  appearing  to  me  wholly 
inaccurate.  The  first  is  the  assertion  that  the  '  belief  in  (rod  and 
immortality  has  a  practical  effect  .  .  .  upon  what  men  love  and 
what  they  hate.'  I  am  unable  to  call  to  mind  a  single  fact  of  life  as 
I  see  it,  or  of  history  as  I  read  it,  which  justifies  or  exemplifies  this 
remark.  On  the  contrary  I  find  everywhere  proofs  that  the  converse 
is  the  case  ,  that  what  men  love  and  what  they  hate  has  a  strong  effect 
upon  their  beliefs  in  God  and  immortality.  They  like  fair  play, 
therefore  they  believe  God  to  be  just,  and  the  re  warder  of  the  just. 
They  like  being  loved,  therefore  they  believe  God  to  be  loving.  Or 
they  admire  and  feel  the  value  of  strength  and  power,  therefore  they 
believe  God  to  be  almighty. 

So  with  immortality  and  heaven.  Life  is  dear ;  so  men  believe 
they  will  live  for  ever.  If  human  nature  took  a  sudden  and  real 
aversion  to  conscious  existence,  convincing  proofs  would  appear  to 
rise  up  on  every  side  that  the  tomb  ends  all,  and  the  belief  in 
immortality  would  be  obsolete  in  a  week.  Here,  if  anywhere,  '  the 
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wish '  has  been  '  father  to  the  thought.'  It  has  notoriously  troubled 
theologians  in  all  times  and  places  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  a 
future  life  with  the  phenomena  of  physical  death.  As  to  the  heavens 
that  have  been  believed  in,  they  have  been  very  many,  and  signifi- 
cantly various.  There  have  been  heavens  of  feasting  and  houris  ; 
heavens  of  golden  streets,  thrones,  crowns,  great  lights,  and  much 
singing ;  heavens  of  purity  and  peace :  heavens  of  endless  worship ; 
heavens  of  unbroken  human  ties ;  heavens  of  endless  ministry ; 
heavens  of  self-oblivious  absorption  into  infinite  being.  And  each  of 
these  heavens  has  corresponded  exactly  with  what  the  men  believing 
in  it  have  been  constitutionally  disposed  to  deem  desirable,  and  would 
have  secured  to  themselves  on  earth  if  they  could,  and  which  they 
postpone  to  the  day  after  death  only  because  they  know  it  to  be 
unattainable  now,  and  know  too  little  about  death  to  be  sure  it  will 
be  unattainable  then.  Always,  too,  the  rewards  of  any  specified 
heaven  have  been  the  complementary  aspect  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
conduct  required  of  the  individual  by  the  social  pressure  of  his 
earthly  surroundings.  In  every  case,  moreover,  the  strength,  and  so 
the  moral  force,  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  heavenly  life  has  rested 
upon  an  unquestioned  and  often  unconscious  inference,  that  what 
seems  so  good  cannot  but  be  true.  '  I  want  it  so  much,  therefore  I 
shall  get  it ; '  or  more  insidiously,  '  It  helps  me  to  do  my  duty  so 
easily,  therefore  it  must  be  good  to  believe ;  and  no  lie  is  good.' 
Or,  'I  want  it — this  heaven — therefore  I'll  deny  myself  many 
things  now  in  order  to  increase  my  chance  of  getting  it.'  Mr. 
Mallock  possibly,  however,  may  only  have  had  conduct  and  charac- 
ter in  view  in  speaking  of  'what  men  love  and  what  they  hate.' 
But  even  so,  the  case  remains  the  same.  That  conduct  has  been 
ever  loved  which  is  supposed  to  pave  the  road  to  the  chosen  immor- 
tality, not  to  any  other ;  hence  the  frequency  with  which  religious 
teachers  have  found  all  the  inducements  their  religion  offered  fall 
flat  on  the  carnal  hearts  of  the  '  unregenerate,'  whose  tastes  remain 
'  of  the  earth,  earthy '  after  all  done  and  said,  and  whose  torpid  moral 
energies  can  only  be  stung  into  life,  if  at  all,  by  threats  of  hell-fire. 
The  preacher  has  not  offered  his  sinner  a  heaven  the  sinner  would 
care  to  go  to.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  latter  would  far  rather 
eat,  drink,  be  merry  and  die.  '  Modern  Atheism '  has  not  created 
this  morally  obtuse  worshipper  of '  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,' 
and  such  a  worshipper  is  not  likely  to  have  a  better  time  of  it  under  its 
sway  than  he  has  had  through  the  difficult,  dead  centuries  of  super- 
stition. The  world  will  never  want  for  such  unsocialised  beings,  at 
any  rate  for  millenniums  to  come ;  but  for  the  rest  of  human  kind  it 
has  yet  to  be  shown  that  all  inducement  to  live  righteously  vanishes 
in  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  God  and  immortality.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  making  a  difficult  exertion,  restraining  a  furious  passion, 
or  patiently  enduring  a  painful  experience,  for  the  sake  of  a  loved  and 
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ideal  God  or  a  vague  and  distant  heavenly  reward,  is  equally  capable 
of  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow-creature,  or  for  the  reward  he 
receives  through  the  exercise  of  his  sympathetic  affections.  In  one 
case  as  in  the  other  the  real  satisfaction  derived  from  the  difficult  duty  is 
felt  in  the  suitable  exercise  of  his  '  conscience.'  Of  which  more  anon. 

The  second  italicised  sentence  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Mallock's 
essay  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He  tells  us  that  without  the 
old  grounds  of  moral  judgment  there  will  remain  'no  standard  by 
which  the  quality  of  pleasures  can  be  tested,'  and  consequently,  I 
suppose,  no  clear  idea  of  the  best  way  in  which  to  bring  up  our  children 
for  their  own  good,  or  of  the  best  way  to  behave  ourselves  if  we  would 
benefit  those  we  love,  or  be  approved  of  those  we  respect.  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  just  mentioned  a  group  of  motives,  incentives,  and  influ- 
ences which,  for  all  that  appears  in  his  writings,  seem  to  have  no 
place  in  Mr.  Mallock's  view  of  human  life  and  human  nature.  But 
I  prefer,  in  treating  a  subject,  at  least  to  name  all  its  bearings, 
whether  or  no  I  have  space  or  power  to  discuss  them  all ;  and  perhaps 
the  mere  allusion  to  the  natural  affection  and  sympathy  of  man  for  his 
child  or  friend  may  suggest  directions  in  which  Mr.  Mallock's  forcible 
commentary  on  life  and  manners  is  incomplete  and  assailable. 

But  about  this  testing  of  pleasures.  Mr.  Mallock  has  cleverly 
implied  that  a  belief  in  immortality  supplies  us  with  an  infallible 
test  of  the  respective  values  of  different  joys — implied  it  in  the 
assertion  that  we  lose  such  a  test  in  losing  the  belief.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  inquire  what  test,  under  the  auspices  of  '  Modern  Atheism,' 
we  have,  or  have  not,  let  us  just  examine  the  soundness  and  the 
universality  of  the  test  we  are  insidiously  told  we  are  losing.  Mr. 
Mallock's  test  of  the  value  of  any  given  pleasure  we  will  suppose  to 
be  this  :  '  How  far  does  it  coincide  with  God's  will  ?  and  how  far  does 
it  increase  or  lessen  our  fitness  to  reach  and  to  enjoy  heaven  ?  '  Ob- 
viously a  definite  and  indisputable  answer  to  these  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  any  moral  point  would  imply  a  definite  and  undisputed  notion 
of  what  is  included  in  the  term  4  God's  will '  or  '  fitness  for  heaven.' 
No  such  undisputed  notion  exists  or  ever  has  existed ;  and  the  ques- 
tions therefore  admit  of  answers  as  various  and  as  conflicting  as  the 
notions  of  God's  will  and  of  heavenly  life,  of  which  each  age,  each 
race,  almost  each  sect  has  had  its  own  special  idea,  offering  denial, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  of  what  every  other  age,  race,  or  sect  has 
affirmed  concerning  the  duty  of  man.  Even  although  the  civilised 
religions  of  the  world  have  been  roughly  agreed  in  the  approval  of,  say, 
justice  and  purity,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  their  opposites  in  the 
abstract,  yet  the  interpretations  of  these  virtues  in  detail,  the  modes 
of  conduct  in  which  they  are  held  to  be  exemplified,  and  the  means 
by  which  their  practice  is  to  be  attained  and  enforced,  have  varied 
with  the  secular  requirements  of  widely  different  communities. 
Such  coincidences  between  the  moral  codes  appended  to  different 
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religious  creeds  as  have  been  wide-spread  or  long-enduring  have  had 
a  correspondently  coincidental  secular  justification ;  and  herein  the 
real  secret  of  their  generality  has  lain. 

This  assertion  I  think  Mr.  Mallock  will  find  it  very  hard  to  dis- 
prove. No  pleasure  that  at  once  procures  any  one's  present  happiness, 
while  it  lessens  for  all  concerned  the  probability  of  future  misery  in 
this  life,  has  ever  been  considered  wrong  ;  no  pleasure  that,  procuring 
present  gratification,  is  known  to  draw  from  the  store  of  general  happi- 
ness, or  even  to  lessen  the  agent's  own  resources  for  procuring  his  own 
future  happiness  in  this  life,  has  ever  been  more  than  tolerated  by 
religion ;  and  in  most  instances  any  such  pleasure  has  been  explicitly 
condemned.  It  is  an  easy  '  saw,'  seldom  challenging  examination,  that 
6  heaven '  is  a  definite  object  to  aim  at ;  and  it  is  easy,  having  accepted 
it,  to  carp  at  c  Modern  Atheism '  for  offering  only  abstractions  to  take 
its  place.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  idea  of  heaven  is  cloaked  under 
the  universality  of  its  interpretation  as  complete  happiness,  perfect 
holiness,  endless  life,  and  so  on.  But  surely,  if  such  terms  as  '  beau- 
teous order,' '  sweet  purity,'  and  '  kind  smiles,'  are,  as  Mr.  Mallock  else- 
where complains,  terms  too  abstract  to  serve  as  beacons  by  which  the 
moralist  may  guide  his  course,  is  '  heaven  '  less  so  ?  '  Heaven  '  I  take 
to  be  a  conveniently  abstract  name  used  to  cover  as  many  abstract  ideals 
as  there  are  tongues  to  use  the  word,  and  minds  to  fit  a  meaning  to  it. 
A  long  time  in  which  to  do  as  one  now  wishes  to  do,  to  possess  what 
one  now  wishes  to  possess,  to  be  what  one  now  wishes  to  be — this  is 
heaven;  and  it  means  one  thing  to  you  and  another  to  me.  It 
means  for  all  of  us  life  indefinitely  prolonged  and  freed  from  all  its 
drawbacks.  The  heaven  of  one  man  would  be  the  hell  of  another, 
and  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  heaven  of  high  morality,  which  is,  we 
presume,  the  only  heaven  in  question,  has  ever  had  much  attraction 
for  the  successfully  dishonest  (  man  of  the  world,'  the  drunkard,  the 
libertine,  or  the  ambitious  tyrant,  or  has  ever  of  itself  done  anything 
to  reform  the  will  or  ways  of  such  persons,  is  to  credit  it  with  a  use- 
fulness it  has  not  possessed,  and  the  loss  of  which  we  are  not,  at  its 
dismissal,  obliged  either  to  infer  or  to  deplore.  What  has  influenced 
man  when  he  has  been  influenced  at  all  in  his  valuation  of  the 
pleasures  he  feels  is  a  bringing  home  to  him  the  superior  power  this 
pleasure  has  over  that  of  issuing  naturally  and  of  itself  in  further 
pleasure.  He  will  appreciate  these  fruitful  and  generally  moderate 
pleasures  in  proportion  as  he  is  already  capable  of  feeling  them,  but 
his  capacity  for  feeling  them  will  not  depend  upon  his  belief  in  Grod 
or  heaven,  but  upon  the  constitution  he  inherits,  the  habits  he  has 
formed,  and  the  degree  in  which  his  imagination  renders  vivid  and 
real  to  him  the  remoter  issues  of  his  conduct. 

Of  course,  for  the  evolutionist,  there  is  just  as  much  reason,  and 
just  the  same  kind  of  reason,  for  calling  social  pleasures  higher  than 
anti-social  or  even  non-social  ones,  as  there  is  for  calling  a  man 
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higher  than  a  sponge.  Man  is  the  highest  link  in  the  chain  of 
zoological  development,  in  the  sense  of  having  taken  the  most 
'  evolving '  to  bring  him  about.  Moral  feelings,  again,  are  the  inner 
aspect  of  that  latest  link  in  the  chain  of  man's  own  special  develop- 
ment, his  social  condition  ;  they  have  taken  more  evolving  to  bring 
about  than  his  other  emotions  ;  that  is,  they  have  survived  more 
difficulties,  are  the  outcome  of  a  longer  array  of  experiences,  are  of  a 
more  complex  character,  and  so  depend  upon  a  larger  and  more 
variable  set  of  conditions.  They  are  thus  shown  to  be  by  so  much 
the  richer  in  chances  of  survival,  the  proof  of  fitness.  Nature  in  toto 
has  been  more  uniformly  on  their  side,  or  rather  less  against  them 
than  against  their  opposites  or  their  negations.  They  are  therefore 
called  '  highest '  by  a  custom  of  language  as  little  arbitrary  as  any 
naming  can  be.  If  Mr.  Mallock  disputes  the  appropriateness  of  this 
scientific  valuation,  we  may  with  equal  right  dispute  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  religious  valuation,  and  ask  him  to  give  us  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  love  of  Grod,  despite  God's  indemonstrability,  'higher '  than 
the  love  of  man,  or  the  desire  of  heaven  '  higher '  than  the  desire  of 
earth.  He  must,  if  he  would  prove  anything  to  us,  use  our  very  own 
instruments  in  his  demonstration,  and  show  us  that  his  highest  happi- 
ness and  highest  duty  have  firmer  natural  ground,  and  a  more  select 
ancestry  than  ours  have,  which  is  the  very  point  we  dispute  with  him. 

So  far  I  am  aware  I  have  scarcely  met  Mr.  Mallock  in  direct 
argument  at  all,  having  been  busy  with  my  own  reasons  for  denying 
beforehand  any  one's  ability  to  perform  such  a  promise  as  that  with 
which  his  essay  opens — namely,  to  show  up  morality  as  a  shivering, 
shadowy  figment  when  removed  from  the  glories  and  the  glares  of 
theological  heavens  and  hells.  In  thus  weighing  well  beforehand  the 
very  terms  in  which  our  writer  states  his  object  and  makes  his 
promise,  nothing  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  bias  the  judgment  of  a 
candid  inquirer,  whilst  such  a  method  of  procedure  may  have  been 
serviceable  supposing  Mr.  Mallock's  argument  to  be,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  of  a  special  pleader  who  uses  weighted  words  even  in  preparing  to 
open  his  discussion. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  I  do  Mr.  Maliock  injustice  in  thus 
dealing  with  him  as  with  a  conjuror  to  be  '  found  out.'  It  may  be 
that,  in  the  evident  absence  of  a  scientific  '  turn '  of  mind,  even  so 
clever  a  writer  is  unable  to  see  the  strong  case  of  Society  versus  Self 
in  any  workaday  light.  Such  is  the  impression  suggested  by  some 
of  the  following  utterances,  which  I  at  length  quote  as  containing 
the  gist  and  marrow  of  the  argument  in  the  essay  on  Modern  Atheism, 
and  which  I  will  examine  singly  but  briefly. 

First,  as  to  the  basis  and  end  of  morals,  he  says : — 

Let  us  remember  that  when  we  praise  morality  as  utility  we  do  not  praise  it  as 
morality.  It  is  (then)  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  not  a  good  in  itself.  It  is  simply 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  all  the  wheels  of  the  great  human  mill.  No  mill,  however, 
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is  perfectly  adjusted  only  for  the  sake  of  going,  or  goes  only  for  the  sake  of  being 
perfectly  adjusted ;  but  it  goes  and  is  adjusted  for  the  sake  of  some  definite  work  in 
reference  to  which  alone  we  praise  or  blame  it.  In  the  case  of  the  human  mill  this 
work  is  to  produce  happiness. 

Here  let  me  remark  that  before  any  one  can  be  happy  he  must 
live.  The  scientific  import  of  happiness  in  relation  to  morals  lies  in 
its  implications.  Happiness  necessarily  connotes  the  presence  of  a 
life  to  feel  the  happiness,  and  it  is  to  the  fundamental  stirrings  of  the 
impulse  to  save  life  itself  rather  than  to  any  later  consideration  that 
we  must  trace  the  still  small  beginnings  of  ancestral  morality.  The 
morality  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  retains  the  same  character, 
consisting  in  the  last  resort  of  that  mass  of  conduct-conditions  upon 
which  for  the  time  being  as  many  of  us  as  live  can,  with  a  minimum 
of  friction  and  a  maximum  of  comfort  to  every  one  concerned,  con- 
tinue to  live  and  to  leave  a  survivable  posterity.  Not  only  is  this 
supposition  in  harmony  with  all  the  light  thrown  by  the  evolution 
theory  upon  the  facts  of  development,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with 
men's  universally  intuitive  tendency  to  regard  as  virtue's  natural 
reward  some  promise  of  '  life  to  come,'  whether  in  the  form  of  per- 
sonal survival,  or  of  a  permanent  influence  on  other  human  lives 
that  shall  be.2  Long  before  men  emerge  far  enough  out  of  the  state 
of  savagery  to  dream  of  an  immortality,  or  to  love  and  fear  a  Grod, 
the  rude  beginnings  of  a  subordinated  will — a  morality — appear ; 
showing  themselves  in  the  voluntary  yielding  of  any  one  man  to  any 
other,  even  though  for  no  loftier  (or  less  urgent)  motive  than  the  de- 
sire of  escaping  death,  destitution,  or  torture.  The  idea  of  denying  self 
for  the  sake  of  happiness  seems  of  far  later  growth,  and  by  finding  the 
primary  sources  of  conscience  among  the  very  earliest  and  deepest  of 
living  instincts  we  at  once  recognise  its  relationship  to  religion  as 
other  than  that  of  offspring  to  parent.  Figuratively  speaking,  one 
may  say  that  the  desire  to  live  has  been  the  parent  of  rectitude  ; 
necessity,  its  task-master ;  religion,  its  sick-nurse ;  experience  its 
tutor  ;  happiness,  its  helpmate  ;  and  reward  and  progress,  its  child. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Mallock.  Having  informed  us  that  morality  is 
the 'perfect  adjustment  of  the  human  mill,' and  the  object  of  the 
'  mill '  to  produce  happiness,  he  continues  thus : — 

Now  happiness  is  of  different  kinds,  and  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  human  race  to 
choose  the  greatest  and  to  adjust  itself  with  a  view  of  producing  this,  and  this 
greatest  happiness,  the  unbelieving  moralist  tells  us,  is  virtue  or  morality. 

Does  he  ?     I  certainly  have  very  frequently  heard  it  proclaimed  alike 
by  'unbelieving  moralists'  and  by  believing  religionists  that  the 

2  The  utilitarian  formula,  giving";as  it  does  the  air  of  a  scientific  conclusion  to 
what  is  at  best  a  very  inadequate  and  indefinite  idea  of  the  basis  of  morals,  has  had 
much  to  answer  for  in  confusing  men's  views  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ethical  facts.  Even  if  all  the  moral  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  could  be 
brought  within  its  terms,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  they  can  not  be,  it  is  yet  as  a  formula 
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man  who  is  virtuous  and  moral  stands  a  better  chance  of  being  happy 
than  the  man  who  is  vicious  and  immoral,  because  his  virtue  disposes 
him  to  derive  happiness  from  sources  otherwise  barren,  besides  pro- 
tecting him  from  various  sorrows  and  inconveniences  which  lie  in  the 
path  of  vice ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  identifying 
happiness  with  virtue.  Does  the  unbelieving  moralist  attempt  to  deny 
what  every  one  else  affirms  and  knows — that  virtuous  conduct,  perse, 
is  constantly  a  painful  and  laborious  thing,  only  to  be  achieved  at  all 
for  the  sake  of  what  lies  beyond  it,  either  within  or  without  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  agent  ?  I  think  not.  In  fighting 
such  a  position,  Mr.  Mallock  is  fighting  the  air.  His  chief  difference 
with  the  fi  unbelieving  moralist '  lies  in  his  selection  of  the  '  sake '  for 
which  the  pains  of  virtue  are  to  be  deemed  worth  encountering.  The 
unbelieving  moralist  finds  his  '  sake,'  for  example,  in  smoothing  the 
paths  of  earthly  life  for  himself  along  with  his  neighbour,  and  his 
posterity  ;  the  believing  moralist  thinks  such  a  '  sake  '  insufficient, 
and  must  have  a  God  and  a  future  self  in  heaven  to  work  and  suffer 
for,  or  at  least,  with  Mr.  Mallock  for  his  spokesman,  he  believes  he 
must.  All  I  maintain  is,  that  the  power  and  persistence  of  morality 
among  men  are  not  at  all  at  the  mercy  of  any  individual's  choice  of 
the  6  sake '  for  which  he  will  spend  his  lifetime :  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  at  the  mercy  of  the  religious  or  any  other  convictions  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  person  or  group  of  persons.  Without  being  an 
institution  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  being  who  insists  upon  it  as 
man's  only  chance  of  a  comfortable  immortality,  it  may  yet  have  all 
the  coercive  strength  while  escaping  the  rigidity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, for  it  may  depend  upon  what  are,  if  less  arbitrary,  at  least  as 
exacting,  as  the  will  of  any  conceivable  God — the  conduct-conditions 
of  man's  life.  To  ascertain  categorically  what  these  (ever  slightly 
fluctuating)  conditions  are,  would  of  course  be  a  superhuman  task, 
since  their  complexity  must  equal  that  of  the  compounded  and 
averaged  requirements  of  all  and  every  member  of  a  many-millioned 
humanity.  No  religion  has  yet  settled  them  for  us  definitely  and 
finally.  So  much  of  them  as  we  have  felt  out,  forms,  nevertheless, 
the  basis  of  our  rectitude,  whether  we  give  ourselves  a  religious 
explanation  of  our  code  or  not. 

Mr.  Mallock's  next  utterance  is  as  follows : — 

Of  sources  [of  gladness]  there  is  a  great  variety.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
great  masses  of  men  might  harmoniously  agree  to  differ,  each  seeking  its  own 
happiness  and  bidding  the  rest  a  hearty  welcome  to  theirs.  Now  among  all  these 
possible  consummations  morality  steps  in  and  authoritatively  orders  us  to  aim  only 


objectionable,  being  vitiated  by  a  triple  ambiguity.  There  are  three  equally 
plausible  but  mutually  incompatible  ways  of  interpreting  the  phrase  '  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.'  1.  Some  happiness  for  all ;  2.  more  happiness 
for  some ;  3.  complete  happiness  for  a  few.  'Great,'  moreover,  as  applied  to  happi- 
ness, may  be  applied  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  and  may  imply  a  valuation  in 
terms  either  of  durability  or  intensity. 
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at  one.  One  of  these  it  implies  is  essentially  better  than  the  others,  and  we  must  go 
on  "believing  this  even  though  we  fail  to  see  it.  ...  It  is  indeed  better  for  huma- 
nity to  go  on  aiming  at  a  high  state,  even  though  it  could  never  be  realised,  than  at  a 
low  state  that  certainly  could  be.  This  is  what  morality  implies. 

Why  is  this  taught  and  believed  ?  he  asks.  Because  virtuous  happi- 
ness is  greater  than  any  other  happiness.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Mallock, 
the  unbelieving  moralist  answers,  and  there,  he  tells  us,  the  unbeliev- 
ing moralist  ends.  He  can  give  no  further  account  of  his  greatest 
happiness,  nor  convince  any  one  that  the  greatest  happiness  does  lie 
in  the  line  of  virtue  who  may  happen  to  think  otherwise. 

Mr.  Mallock  makes  a  great  point  of  this  being  able  to  convince 
a  person  out  of  his  opinions,  and  upon  this  point  I  have,  in  passing, 
a  remark  to  offer.  By  daringly  advancing  such  an  objection  to 
the  position  of  the  unbelieving  moralist,  and  by  simultaneously 
suppressing  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  deficiency  appears 
in  the  believer's  persuasive  powers,  he  once  more  misleads  the 
unwary  reader.  Whether  c  believing '  or  c  unbelieving,'  the  moralist 
can  only  appeal  to  that  in  a  man  which  is  there  to  be  appealed  to, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  whether  any  viciously  disposed  person  could 
be  made  really  virtuous  in  heart  and  life  by  another  man's  account 
of  (rod  (even  a  human  Christ-God)  and  of  heaven,  who  would 
remain  insensible  to  an  appeal  made  to  whatever  social,  domestic, 
and  human  affections  lay  slumbering  beneath  his  vicious  ten- 
dencies. Such  affections  precede  and  underlie  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities, and  hence  the  superior  persuasive  power  and  the  superior 
working  power  of  Christianity  over  other  religions.  There  is  more 
of  social  and  domestic  common  sense  in  Christian  morality  than  in 
any  other  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  hence  the  superior  fitness  of  the 
Christian  religions  to  spread  and  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  daily  life. 
Any  appeal  made  to  affections  in  ever-present  relation  to  what  is 
before  a  man's  eyes  and  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left,  whether  the 
appeal  be  of  a  virtuous  or  a  vicious  character,  is  largely  independent 
of  supernatural  threats  and  promises.  Christian  and  post-Christian 
morality  makes  the  most  of  such  appeals  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  A 
man,  for  example,  who  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  drinking,  or 
thieving,  or  profligacy  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  being 
with  him  for  ever  in  a  heaven  where  such  courses  are  to  be  utterly 
shut  out,  is  a  man  in  whom  exist  other  affections  than  those  of  mere 
self-interest ;  and  these  affections  will  be  quite  as  readily  drawn  out 
by  a  clearly  and  earnestly  drawn  picture  of  the  piteous  effect  of  his 
selfishness  on  any  fellow-creature  the  sinner  loves  (or  even  towards 
whom  he  bears  no  ill-will),  as  by  the  picture  of  God's  grief  or  anger. 
Let  the  moralist,  believing  or  unbelieving,  go  forth  among  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  try. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Mallock  makes  his  whole  argument 
throughout  this  essay  hinge  upon  a  tacit  but  definite  appeal  to  human 
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selfishness.  He  never  once  appeals  to  his  reader  as  to  a  being  whose 
happiness  in  the  smallest  degree  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
personally  unremunerative  sympathies.  He  addresses  a  creature 
righteous  only  by  compulsion — a  creature  against  whom  all  the  social 
forces  of  nature  war — a  creature,  moreover,  hardly  likely  to  be  won 
to  virtue  through  desire  of  a  heaven  of  Christian  holiness.  Is  there 
anywhere  a  man  sensitive  to  what  Grod  thinks  of  him  who  is  yet  utterly 
disregardful  of  the  opinions  of  earthly  beings  ?  Is  there  any  one  alive 
who  will  pluck  out  his  right  eye  for  the  chance  of  getting  it  back 
again  to  look  at  Grod  with  after  he  is  dead,  yet  who  would  not  be 
capable  of  doing  so  to  make  a  parent,  a  sister,  a  friend,  or  a  little 
child  suffer  less  or  enjoy  more  in  this  present  life  ?  Thanks  to  the  my- 
riad generations  that  have  evolved  us  by  and  from  out  of  our  circum- 
stances, and,  by  the  help  of  religion  and  many  other  things,  fostered 
our  budding  sympathies  for  our  own  perpetuation  and  well-being,  we 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  escape  the  destiny  which  we  inherit  along 
with  the  instincts  which  command  it ;  we  cannot  escape  the  fact,  for 
all  our  arguments,  that  every  natural  force  which  has  direct  relation 
to  man  at  his  present  standpoint  is  on  the  side  of  his  continuance 
and  prosperity  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  c  conscience.' 

Finally  Mr.  Mallock  points  out  three  most  indisputable  facts,  and 
draws  his  own  conclusions  from  them  : — 

1st,  that  the  essence  of  virtue  is  inward  in  the  heart  of  man ;  2nd,  that  its  import- 
ance is  incalculable,  and  its  attainment  the  great  end  of  life  ;  3rd,  that  its  standard 
is  something  absolute,  and  not  in  the  competence  of  any  man  or  of  all  men  to  alter 
or  abolish.  .  .  .  Deny  any  one  of  these  three  propositions  (he  says) — say  that  the 
essence  of  morality  is  in  the  outer  act,  not  in  the  inward  state  ;  that  its  importance 
is  small  and  second  to  many  other  things ;  that  its  standard  is  not  absolute,  but 
varies  according  to  individual  taste — and  morality  becomes  at  once  impossible  and 
not  worth  preaching.  For  all  these  characteristics  of  morality,  its  inwardness,  its 
importance,  and  its  absolute  character,  the  believer  can  give  account. 

So,  emphatically,  can  the  evolutionist,  be  he  a  '  believer  '  or  not. 
He  maintains  with  Mr.  Mallock  : — 

1.  '  That  the  essence  of  virtue  is  inward  ' — inheres  in  a  special  set 
of  socially  produced  sensibilities  in  the  individual,  and  not  at  all  in 
any  special  set  of  outward  acts,  just  as  the  '  essence  '  of  sight  is  in  the 
special  susceptibility  to  light,  not  in  looking  at  this  or   that  object. 
And  this  moral  susceptibility — this  '  inward  state  ' — the  evolutionist 
declares   to   be   the   product   of  countless    generations    of    fruitful 
experience. 

2.  '  That  its  importance  is  incalculable,  and  its  attainment  the 
great  end  of  life.'     The  unbelieving  moralist,  as  far  as  he  is  also  an 
evolutionist,  finds  just  so  much  justification  for  this  supreme  valuation 
of  morality  as  he  finds  of  its  hitherto  importance  to  the  continuance 
of  man's  being  and  development  on  the  earth  ;  and  this  importance  is 
truly,  as  Mr.  Mallock  says,  '  incalculable.' 
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3.  4  That  its  standard  is  something  absolute,  and  not  in  the  com- 
petence of  any  man  or  of  all  men  to  alter  or  abolish,'  is  what  my  object 
has  been  throughout  this  paper  to  exhibit.  From  the  '  unbelieving 
moralist's  '  point  of  view  morality  appears  far  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
necessities  of  man's  being  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  individual's  reason 
or  religious  belief,  far  less  of  his  '  individual  taste.'  The  only  hint  to 
the  contrary  that  has  been  given  occurs  in  an  above  quotation  from 
Mr.  Mallock's  own  essay ! — namely,  that  '  it  is  conceivable  that  great 
masses  of  men  might  harmoniously  agree  to  differ,  each  seeking  its 
own  happiness '  in  its  own  way.  Such  an  arbitrary  agreement  is  just 
what  the  evolutionist  declines  to  admit  to  be  scientifically  '  conceiv- 
able' at  all  without  conceiving  at  the  same  time  the  speedy  and 
utter  annihilation  of  human  society ;  while  he  denies  that  it  is  possible 
at  all,  so  long  as  human  nature  and  its  requirements  remain  consti- 
tuted as  at  present. 

For  these  three  characteristics  of  morality,  its  inwardness,  its 
importance,  and  its  absolute  character,  the  believer,  says  Mr.  Mallock, 
can  give  account.  He  ascribes  morality  entirely  to  '  (rod's  will,' 
which  of  course  '  passes  understanding.'  '  Nothing,  however,'  he  con- 
tinues, 'is  gained  by  postulating  a  mystery.  Man  must  know  its 
connection  with  himself;  and  this  connection  he  finds  in  his  belief 
in  personal  immortality.  The  first  of  his  distinctive  beliefs,  (rod, 
gives  him  the  connection  ;  the  second,  his  own  personal  immortality, 
perpetuates  it.'  So  it  does,  very  conveniently  and  very  comfortingly, 
so  long  as  one  can  honestly  believe  it.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I 
deny  that  in  losing  an  easily  syllabled  rationale  of  morality,  however 
vague  its  mental  representation,  we  lose  what  has  been  a  very  useful 
and  in  some  of  its  aspects  a  very  beautiful  thing.  We  do  like  to 
believe  in  an  end  that  we  may  make  our  special,  personal  own  in  all 
nature's  large  impersonal  workings.  But  the  f  unbelieving  moralist ' 
must  resign  the  luxury  of  such  a  belief ;  and  all  I  insist  upon  is  that  his 
resignation  leaves  the  springs  of  his  virtue  (so  far  as  it  is  virtue,  and 
not  a  disguised  personal  expediency)  untouched.  Those  who  have 
been  or  who  have  become  just,  pure,  and  true  in  heart  under  theo- 
logical beliefs,  have  been  or  become  so  on  grounds  deeper  than  those 
beliefs — grounds  which  '  Modern  Atheism '  leaves  untouched,  and 
which  philosophical  investigation  fortifies  with  new  reasons  from 
day  to  day. 

The  opinion  which  forebodes  the  collapse  of  morality — that  is,  of 
the  observance  and  honouring  of  such  habits  of  mind  and  life  by 
individuals  as  are  not  felt  by  the  agent  to  be  consonant  with  the  direct 
production  of  his  own  individual  bliss — implies  in  him  who  holds  it  two 
important  oversights.  He  overlooks,  first,  the  existence  of  sympathy 
as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  deeply  rooted  motive  powers  of 
socialised  man,  rendering  him  back  the  result  of  his  every  act  and  for- 
bearance as  reflected  from  the  love  or  hate  of  his  fellow-men ;  and, 
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secondly,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  motive  power  not  only  exists, 
but  that  there  is  an  utter  absence,  even  at  the  present  crisis,  of  any- 
thing in  society  tending  to  make  us  less  dependent  upon  one  another 
(and  hence  to  lessen  the  natural  inducements  and  provocations  to 
sympathy),  or  to  give  any  lasting  advantage  to  a  man  accidentally 
or  exceptionally  destitute  of  this  social  sensibility.  If  the  loss  of  the 
beliefs  in  (rod  and  in  personal  immortality  will  injuriously  affect 
public  opinion  as  to  what  is  permissible  in  daily  life — if  it  will 
deaden  the  affections  or  relax  that  iron  rule  of  things  which,  in  the 
development  of  man's  destiny,  has  ever  given  an  award  of  survival 
(against  which  all  individual  appeal  is  vain)  to  social  sensibilities — if 
these  effects  will  indeed  be  wrought  by  the  honest  hand  of  'Modern 
Atheism,'  then  we  may  fear  the  worst ;  and,  to  put  it  in  another  and 
surely  suggestive  way,  we  may  hope  not  long  to  feel  it  is  the  worst. 

But  if  conscience,  virtue,  self-restraint,  and  self-bestowal  be,  in 
any  true  sense  or  on  any  grand  scale,  verily  good  for  man  through 
men,  it  will  infallibly  persist  through  all  disturbance  of  opinion  and 
whirlwind  of  destructive  theory ;  and  it  will  bear  the  blaze  of  all 
new  lights  science  may  turn  upon  it.  If  this  thing  we  love  so  well 
— this  chain  of  virtue,  which  we  hug  as  our  best  treasure — be  the 
good  thing  we  believe  it,  it  shall  endure  ;  if  not — may  we  not  dare 
to  say  ? — we  shall  be  the  better  losing  it. 

Meanwhile  the  mass  of  us  are  so  helplessly  social,  that  this  way 
or  that  our  liberty  of  act  and  of  conscience  is  fettered — bound  to 
the  cause  of  the  general  good,  or  at  least  the  general  code,  even  in 
defiance  of  a  personal  recklessness  as  to  '  right '  and  a  will  at  vari- 
ance with  its  own  restrictions.  No  argument,  no  force  in  heaven  or 
earth,  is  working  now  so  strongly  against  morality  as  the  very  con- 
ditions of  our  existence,  in  present  actual  or  possible  surroundings, 
work  for  its  preservation.  Possibly,  here  and  there,  a  man  or  a  woman, 
in  flinging  aside  the  thraldom  of  an  outworn  creed,  will  fling  away 
with  it  the  principles  he  or  she  has  mistakenly  held  to  be  one  with 
it,  and  doomed  to  die  with  its  death.  Then  comes  a  non-moral 
episode  in  any  such  life,  when  conscience  falls  numb  and  apparently 
lifeless,  and  with  the  force  of  a  reaction  the  passions  assert  themselves 
violently.  Happiness  is  wildly  sought,  pleasure  greedily  seized,  under 
a  perfectly  genuine  temporary  conviction  that  good  and  evil  are 
fictions  so  far  as  they  profess  to  mean  more  than  personal  joy,  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  which  last  each  person  may  best  judge  for 
himself.  A  character,  however,  which  thus  becomes  reckless,  or  even 
vicious,  so  to  speak  upon  conviction,  and  which  showed  no  rebellious 
symptoms  so  long  as  a  religious,  philosophical,  or  any  received 
standard  of  conduct  remained  unimpaired,  is  in  no  danger  whatever 
of  becoming  permanently  selfish.  Its  conscientiousness  will  not  allow 
it  to  do  so.  An  infinity  of  suffering  and  effort  may  be  required  of  it 
in  its  slow  return  through  the  devastation  its  outbreak  has  made,  to 
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walk  once  more  even  though  blindly  in  the  old  paths,  or  so  far  in 
them  as  they  tally  with  the  ineradicable  sympathetic  tendencies  of 
such  a  character.  But  more  or  less  tardily  such  a  return  is  assured. 
Such  a  temporary  lapse,  however,  occurring  in  perhaps  thousands  of 
isolated  lives,  in  just  the  very  section  of  society  upon  whose  word, 
whose  influence,  and  whose  example,  the  rest  depend  for  their  rule  of 
life,  may — must  produce  a  more  or  less  wide-spread  disturbance  of 
moral  opinion,  looking  for  the  time  like  an  anarchy  of  principle. 
But  though  such  may  come,  it  will  not  stay  :  it  shall  work  its  own 
cure,  and  issue  finally  in  a  reformed  moral  order — an  order,  I  confi- 
dently believe,  in  which  equity  shall  be  counted  supreme  among  the 
virtues,  and  in  which  personal  sincerity  and  self-restraint,  covering 
as  these  do  the  whole  area  of  men's  conduct,  shall  be  recognised 
as  equity's  twin  manifestations. 

'  Conscience '  has  taken  millenniums  to  develope,  and  it  has  de- 
veloped in  obedience  to  a  need,  not  a  creed — sprung  out  of  the 
fundamental  demands  of  progressive  existence  rather  than  from  the 
comparatively  recent  demands  of  theological  aspiration.  The  hope 
of  heaven  may  be  doomed  to  extinction,  but  not  the  will  to  live  upon 
earth,  and  until  the  mass  of  mankind  is  in  the  mood  for  suicide,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  right  and  a  wrong  road  for  men  to  walk  in. 

Although  no  considerations  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  can  be  expected  to  weigh  with  persons  either  deficiently  endowed 
as  to  moral  sensibility,  or  under  the  present  influence  of  reactionary 
convictions,  I  would  implore  all  calmly  honest  inquirers  into  the 
moral  meaning  of  the  great  modern  revolution  to  be  of  good  courage. 
That  human  virtue  is  on  the  eve  of  reaching  a  difficult  and  stormy 
crisis  in  its  development,  I  do  not  seek  to  deny ;  but  that  our  power 
to  weather  that  crisis,  and  to  emerge  beyond  it  with  unscathed  social 
sensibility,  depends  in  any  important  degree  on  the  failing  vitality  of 
religious  creeds,  I  do  deny,  emphatically  and  utterly.  Let  us  brace 
our  wills  beforehand  to  meet  the  inevitable  crisis,  and  to  see  in  that 
crisis  a  trial  society  must  pass  through  in  order  to  rid  her,  not  of 
her  code,  but  of  its  imperfections — not  of  her  '  conscience,'  but  of  its 
sickness. 

In  this  paper  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  argue  Mr.  Mallock  out 
of  his  opinion.  Indeed  I  do  not  address  him  at  all,  but  only  those 
among  his  readers  who  are  likely  to  be  distressed  or  misled  by  his 
glib  and  sinister  insinuations  ;  my  object  having  been  to  recommend 
to  such  readers  another  view  than  that  which  he  suggests  as  to 
the  relationship  subsisting  between  '  Modern  Atheism '  and  modern 
morality. 

Whether  or  no  life  without  religious  beliefs  be  6  worth  living '  is 
the  next  question  that  arises,  and  to  its  discussion  I  propose  to  devote 
a  future  paper. 

L.  S.  BEVINGTON. 
s  s  2 
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FLOGGING  IN   THE  ARMY. 


SURELY  the  first  stage  in  the  deterioration  of  a  nation  must  have  for 
its  mark  the  decadence  of  patriotism.  From  bad  seasons,  dull  trade, 
flagitious  misgovernment,  a  nation,  if  its  heart  be  sound,  may  recover ; 
but  the  ailment  of  a  waning  patriotism  is  deadly  fatal.  There  are 
sad  indications  that  this  ailment  is  already  busy  at  our  national  vitals. 
To  one  returning  home  from  a  sojourning  in  regions  whither  news- 
papers came  but  sparsely  to  men  who  had  little  time  to  read  them, 
the  records  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past 
session  are  the  mournfullest  reading.  People  at  home  may,  so  to 
speak,  have  grown  acclimatised  to  the  scandal  of  these  proceedings  ; 
but  the  home-comer  shudders  by  reason  of  the  unexpectedness  with 
which  the  shame  falls  upon  him.  What  has  become  of  the  dignity 
of  that  once  august  assembly,  the  British  Parliament  ?  One  studies 
with  sorrow  and  scorn  the  records  of  debates  from  which  the  whole- 
some spirit  of  the  precaution  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat 
seems  to  have  been  eliminated  by  almost  universal  acclamation. 
And  what  has  taken  its  place  ?  Attempted  legislation  thwarted  by 
faction  that  makes  no  pretence  of  loyalty,  compromises  that  were 
almost  base — for  every  compromise  is  base  that  sacrifices  rectitude  to 
expediency — hagglings  over  the  wretchedest  of  petty  issues,  suppleness 
that  couid  not  deserve  even  the  dubious  compliment  of  adroitness, 
sticklings  that  had  not  the  poor  grace  to  be  colourable  pretences  of 
being  for  the  right.  The  time  seems  impending  when  Parliament, 
instead  of  being  the  safeguard  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  its 
deleterious  incubus.  Already  the  license  of  Parliament,  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  interpellation,  and  the  flaccidness  that  truckles  to  that 
abuse,  have  brought  it  about  that  our  nation  could  not,  with  the  re- 
motest prospect  of  success,  conduct  an  European  war,  demanding 
unbetrayed  combinations  and  long-maintained  finesse  ;  and  make  all 
but  impossible  a  delicate  and  tedious  diplomatic  negotiation.  It  has 
been  thought  a  subject  of  pride  that  we  are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  free 
people ;  but  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  last 
session  with  an  irrepressible  sigh  for  a  strong  concentrated  autocracy 
that  can  decline  to  be  cross-examined,  that  can  smile  at  efforts  to 
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force  its  hand,  that  can  make  war  after  the  manner  of  Moltke,  and 
45e  diplomatic  after  the  manner  of  Gortschakoff. 

Certain  questions  may  be  fair  fields  for  faction  in  the  sense  that 
factious  treatment  of  them  can  work  no  national  harm.  The  nation, 
as  a  nation,  will  not  suffer  wheresoever  dead  dissenters  or  dead 
churchmen  may  be  buried.  It  can  have  no  influence  on  our 
ability  to  confront  Europe,  whether  game  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
or  the  county  franchise  be  placed  on  the  universal  suffrage  basis. 
But  the  efficiency  of  our  army  is  a  national  concern.  Faction 
ought  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in  that  matter,  because  Radical  and 
Tory  are  alike  concerned  to  see  that  the  strong  man  armed  shall 
keep  his  house.  Everything  that  tends  to  weaken  the  man  armed — 
the  army — interferes  with  the  safe  keeping  of  the  house — the  pro- 
tection and  the  status  of  our  common  fatherland.  But,  in  the  recent 
debates  on  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  who  among  our 
legislators  acted  and  spoke  as  if  his  single  aim  were  the  efficiency  of 
our  army?  The  Government  let  their  measure  be  mangled,  and 
indeed  aided  in  the  process,  with  a  pliability  that  was  not  less  undig- 
nified than  inconsistent  with  their  conviction  as  expressed  in  the 
original  bill;  and  obstructionists,  humanitarians,  claptrapists,  and 
what  not,  fought,  and  squabbled,  and  mouthed,  with  as  little  sense  of 
the  first  principles  of  patriotism  as  of  common  consistency.  The  out- 
come of  it  is  an  act  that  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  diminish 
the  efficiency  of  the  British  army. 

There  was  a  sense  in  which  Lord  Hartington's  amendment  that 
no  Bill  for  the  discipline  and  regulation  of  the  army  would  be  satis- 
factory 'which  provides  for  the  permanent  retention  of  corporal 
punishment  for  military  offences '  was  irrefutable  in  its  force.  The 
British  army  can  never  be  in  a  satisfactory  position,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  until  universal  compulsory  service  be  enforced ; 
and  the  moment  this  reform  were  fairly  established,  the  necessity  for 
the  retention  of  corporal  punishment  would  pass  away.  I  have  some 
experience  of  foreign  armies  in  which  universal  service  prevails ;  and 
I  will  try  to  explain  how  in  some  of  these  the  absence  of  corporal 
punishment  works  no  harm.  The  German  soldier  is  imbued,  above 
every  other,  with  the  military  spirit,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  disciplined  because  of  his  patriotism  ;  he  practises  self-restraint 
in  an  enemy's  country  out  of  self-respect ;  he  rarely  needs  punishment, 
and  feels  being  tied  to  a  tree  a  disgrace  ;  he  is  pre-eminently  a  citizen 
soldier  of  the  very  best  type.  The  Russian  soldier,  who  invariably 
belongs  to  the  lower  classes — since  in  Russia  there  is  no  middle  class 
— needs  little  punishment  because  of  his  ingrained  and  hereditary 
docility.  He  has  but  one  vice,  drunkenness,  which  is  condoned  in 
quarters,  and  which  he  cannot  indulge  in  face  of  the  enemy.  He  is 
still  a  serf,  but  a  serf  willing  to  be  obedient,  because  disobedience  is 
a  vista  that  has  never  opened  up  before  his  stolid  mind's  eye.  The 
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French  army  has  never  been  in  the  field  since  universal  service  was 
established,  prior  to  which  its  professional  army,  in  the  absence  of 
methodical  and  authorised  corporal  punishment,  was  loose  and  faulty 
in  its  discipline  in  the  field,  and  prone  to  a  license  which,  as  history 
too  clearly  proves,  deteriorated  its  efficiency.  Our  British  army  is 
drawn  from  classes  who  know  little  of  that  quiet  abstract  patriotism 
which  imbues  the  German  soldier.  The  British  recruit  comes  mostly 
from  our  lower  classes,  and  he  enters  the  army,  not  to  better  himself, 
but  because  he  cannot  make  a  better  of  it.  While  as  yet  a  civilian, 
he  has  learned  what  license  is,  and  as  a  soldier  he  needs  more  coercive 
treatment  than  probably  does  the  peasant  of  any  other  nationality  to 
make  him  disciplined.  The  British  soldier  has  always  been  a  rough  man 
in  an  enemy's  country ;  to  blink  that  truth  would  be  to  ignore  military 
history.  He  is  proner,  all  round,  to  '  get  into  trouble  '  than  the 
soldier  of  any  other  nationality ;  and  exceptionally  stringent  deter- 
rents need  to  be  available.  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  is  indignant  that  it 
should  be  said  c  the  British  soldier  is  the  only  one  that  is  ungovernable 
without  the  cat.'  But  this  is  the  naked  truth,  except  that  I  would 
put  it  c  without  the  potentiality  of  the  cat.' 

Certain  arguments  are  put  forth  on  this  subject,  of  a  conventional 
and  stock  character,  which  I  would  ask  permission  to  deal  with  in 
detail.  I  suppose  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  advert  seriously  to 
the  carpings  in  the  House  of  pseudo-humanitarians,  chiefly,  as  I  note, 
belonging  to  the  Obstructionist  brigade,  anent  the  instruments  of 
punishment  in  use.  It  surely  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  ques- 
tions about  knots  or  no  knots,  three  tails  or  nine  tails,  the  '  Marine 
cat'  or  the  'sealed  pattern.'  You  don't  punish  a  man  by  feeding  him 
with  syllabub  or  giving  him  rose  water  to  drink.  As  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  truly  said,  '  what  is  wanted  in  a  punishment  is  that  it 
should  deter  from  crime.'  A  rascal  must  be  honestly  warmed,  that 
he  may  have  a  wholesome  memory  of  his  '  stripes  '  or  '  lashes ' — Mr* 
Sullivan  may  take  his  choice  of  the  words.  Fifty  lashes  do  not  break 
a  man's  constitution,  though  they  may  his  hide,  nor  do  they  consign 
him  to  a  premature  grave.  The  doctor  stands  by  the  triangles,  and 
intervenes,  perhaps  sometimes  with  needless  if  excusable  promptitude. 
*  Cross-cutting  '  is  a  sheer  invention.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
drummers  or  farriers  lay  on,  out  of  soft-heartedness,  with  over-little 
pith.  Why,  in  the  old  days,  a  man  would  take  his  three  hundred,  and 
eat  his  breakfast  afterwards !  The  raison  d'etre  of  flogging  is  that 
it  should  shrewdly  hurt  the  man  flogged. 

To  begin  on  the  threshold — it  is  urged  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  to  flog  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  recruiting,  hindering  the 
better  class,  whom  we  so  much  want,  from  entering  the  ranks.  There 
never  was  a  greater  fallacy.  It  may  just  as  well  be  said  that  men 
hang  back  from  taking  mercantile  employment  because  cashiers  who 
embezzle  go  to  gaol.  Capital  punishment  is  not  yet  abolished,  yet 
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who  ever  heard  of  a  young  fellow,  at  the  outset  of  life,  committing 
suicide  to  escape  from  a  condition  of  society  in  which  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  he  may  be  hanged  ?  And  yet  an  average  civilian 
runs  just  about  as  much  risk  of  being  hanged  as  does  the  average 
soldier  of  being  flogged.  Believe  one  who  has  been  a  recruit  himself 
and  who  has  known  successive  relays  of  recruits  for  five  years :  the 
young  fellow  who  has  thoughts  about  enlisting  is  not  troubled  with 
solicitude  about  the  cat.  Let  the  evidence  of  recruiting  sergeants  on 
this  subject  be  taken.  They  will  testify  that  the  nibbler  asks  about 
half  a  hundred  things — pay,  uniform,  leave  of  absence,  fields  of 
service,  and  what  not,  but  never  inquires  as  to  what  danger  he  may  be 
incurring  of  being  flogged.  If  I  were  a  recruiting  sergeant,  I  would 
hesitate  to  enlist  a  man  who  was  solicitous  on  this  point,  because  I 
should  infer  he  had  not  the  intention  to  be  a  good  soldier.  But  if 
he  were  a  bond  fide  honest  clod,  the  recruiting  sergeant,  for  the 
last  twenty  years  and  more,  could  have  amply  reassured  him.  Since, 
I  think,  1859,  every  soldier  who  had  not  degraded  himself  by  persistent 
misconduct  into  the  'second  class  '  has  enjoyed  in  peace  time  an  abso- 
lute immunity  from  being  flogged,  except  for  disgraceful  conduct.  He 
has  been  relatively  safer  from  the  lash  than  the  first  respectable  civilian 
you  meet  in  the  street  is  from  the  felon's  cell.  Throughout  the  country, 
among  the  classes  whence  come  our  recruits,  the  e  bogey '  of  the  cat  has 
been  exploded  many  a  year  ago. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  flogging  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  man  who  suffers.'  It  has  been  a  stock  argument 
that  a  flogging  turns  a  man  into  a  desperado,  annihilates  all  hope  of 
his  reform,  and  impels  him  to  take  unto  himself  seven  devils  worse 
than  the  first.  I  do  not  know  who  first  hit  upon  this  theory,  but  its 
enunciation  has  become  quite  a  conventionality  in  the  discussion  of 
this  topic.  Let  it  be  confronted  and  investigated.  Why  should  one 
particular  form  of  punishment  bedevil  a  man  more  than  another  ?  A 
flogging  before  one's  comrades  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  enhance 
one's  self-respect,  but  the  fellow  who  has  come  to  the  pass  of  being 
flogged  has  seldom  much  stock  of  that  commodity  on  hand.  After 
all,  of  a  flogging  his  comrades  are  the  only  spectators  ;  they  only  are 
privy  to  this  his  6  degradation.'  But  when  a  man  incurs  the  punish- 
ment of  '  cells,'  he  has  his  hair  cut  off  to  the  very  bone.  Until  it 
grows,  he  tells  an  observant  public  every  time  he  quits  the  barracks 
that  he  has  been  '  in  trouble.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  special 
and  unvarying  bedevilling  influence  in  a  flogging,  any  more  than  in 
a  black  eye.  True,  men  who  have  been  flogged  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  they  become  irreclaimable ;  but  this  is  not  because  of 
recklessness  engendered  by  the  flogging,  but  because  their  whole 
career,  of  which  the  flogging  has  been  merely  an  episode,  is  towards 
the  bad.  But  equally  true  it  is  that  many  men  who  have  been 
flogged  have  dated  their  redemption  from  the  day  they  were  tied  up. 
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I  remember  one  steady  old  soldier  in  my  own  old  troop,  a  man  with 
four  good  conduct  stripes,  a  right  good  specimen  of  the  old  stamp  of 
dragoon.  Our  beds  were  next  each  other,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon 
we  were  discussing  this  very  topic  as  we  lay  and  smoked,  when  he 
quietly  remarked,  '  Why,  there  are  cat  marks  on  my  own  back.  One 
snowy  morning  in  the  Crimea  they  tied  me  up  to  the  forge  cart,  and 
gave  me  three  dozen  for  being  drunk.  I  never  gave  them  the  chance 
again ! '  Now  the  memory  of  this  punishment  had  quite  died  out  in  the 
troop,  but  my  old  comrade  had  no  false  shame  about  the  matter,  and 
spoke  of  his  flogging  in  the  same  tone  as  he  had  been  talking  of  the 
heavy  cavalry  charge.  I  remember  how  a  flogging  went  far  to  reform 
a  certain  big,  reckless  ruffian,  by  name  Jem  King,  who  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  trooper  in  the  Eoyal  Dragoons.  I  know  men  now 
holding  the  Queen's  commission,  who  have  got  the  marks  of  the  cat 
on  their  backs.  They  do  not  note  this  physical  characteristic  on  their 
calling  cards,  it  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  render  them  the  victims  of  a 
sense  of  degradation. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  recent  debates  was  that  the 
consciousness  of  a  liability  to  be  flogged  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  persistence  in  the  commission  of  military  crimes ;  and  this  argu- 
ment was  cheered.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  grounds,  either 
practical  or  abstract,  on  which  such  an  argument  could  be  based ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  why  the  utterance  of  it  should  have  been  cheered. 
An  apposite  illustration  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  meeting  an  illogical  argument  and  an  untenable  position. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  a  good  cause. 
It  will  readily  be  believed  that  no  man  can  have  the  ambition  to  expose 
gratuitously  a  page  of  his  past  life  that  is  blurred  with  faults  and 
follies,  and  that  he  would  not  with  quite  a  light  heart  drag  himself 
again  in  the  face  of  the  public  through  mire  which  he  has  spent  many 
long  hard  years,  not  without  some  success,  in  trying  to  scrape  off. 
The  natural  reluctance  to  do  this  can  yield  only  to  a  sincere  sense 
of  duty.  I  adduce  myself  as  an  illustration  of  the  error  of  the  argu- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred.  Twenty  years  ago  I  enlisted  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  Young,  full  of  spirits  and  vigour,  not  destitute  of 
money,  and  having  no  experience  of  discipline,  it  must  be  said  that 
not  in  .every  respect  was  I  a  model  soldier.  For  offences  of  light- 
heartedness  I  was  somewhat  scandalously  often  in  trouble.  At  length 
for  an  escapade  on  the  line  of  march  from  Liverpool  to  Sheffield,  I 
was  tried  by  a  regimental  court-martial,  and  underwent  twenty-eight 
days'  imprisonment,  on  the  most  strictly  farinaceous  food,  in  the 
Sheffield  '  garrison  provost.'  Emerging  from  confinement,  with  a  head 
shorn  so  bare  that  it  resembled  an  affable  turnip,  my  light-hearted- 
ness  was  not  long  in  reasserting  itself.  Brought  as  a  prisoner  before 
my  commanding  officer,  I  stood  at  attention  in  the  orderly  room  be- 
fore him,  when  he  asked  me  the  question,  *  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
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you  are  now  a  second-class  man  ? '  I  had  not  studied  those  niceties 
of  military  grades,  and,  failing  to  see  the  drift  of  the  question,  I 
simply  replied,  'No,  sir!'  The  manner  in  which  he  pursued  the 
subject  was  not  wholly  agreeable.  '  Well,'  said  he,  i  you  are,  and  as 
such  liable  to  be  flogged ;  and,  by  God,  the  next  time  you  come  before 
me,  I'll  flog  you ! '  I  did  not  want  any  more  of  that  topic.  He 
never  saw  me  again  as  a  prisoner,  and  when  I  left  the  regiment  it 
was  with  a  good  character.  Pray  note  that  I  do  not  conceive  that, 
had  I  been  flogged,  the  character  of  my  future  career  would  have  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  altered  by  that  circumstance.  I  simply  adduce 
this  personal  example  to  demonstrate  how  effectual  a  deterrent  from 
military  crime  it  is  to  be  brought  in  this  unpleasant  manner  face  to 
face,  as  it  were,  with  the  lash. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  very  strange  and  unsatisfactory  that 
the  men  who  in  the  nature  of  things  have  the  most  direct  knowledge 
of,  and  interest  in,  this  matter,  have  never  been  asked  their  opinions 
in  respect  to  it.     Members  of  Parliament,  publicists  political  and 
sentimental,  humanitarians,  officers  of  position — Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to  the  views  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  army — stump-orators,  and 
gushers  of  all  sorts,  all  express  their  views  on  it  with  more  or  less 
vehemence  and  claim  to  authority.     But  it  is  not  these  varieties  of 
the  human  family,  but  the  men  in  the  ranks,  who  are  liable  to  the 
infliction  of  the  lash  ;  and  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  ascertain 
their  sentiments  with   regard  to  this   time-honoured  institution.     I 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  spokesman  for  this  new  and  youthful  short  ser- 
vice army  of  which  Lord   Cardwell  has  been  the  creator ;  but  an 
experience  of  some  duration  in  the  ranks,  before  the  reconstruction 
of  the  service  took  evil  effect,  may  entitle  me  to  speak  with  some 
authority  in  this  behalf.     It  may  be  remarked  that  there  has  been 
no  such  change  in  the  relations  of  soldiers  to  soldiers,  and  to  the  laws 
which  govern  them,  as  to  foster  the  notion  that  any  material  altera- 
tion should  have   occurred  in  the  sentiments  of  the  private  soldier 
since  the  ill-starred  revolution  in  question  occurred.     But  I  will  not 
go  beyond  my  own  personal  knowledge.     And  I  unhesitatingly  aver 
that  when  I  served  in  the  ranks,  the  private  soldiers,  my  comrades,  were, 
in  the  mass,  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  flogging.     The  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek.     The  great  majority  of  our  soldiers  are  reasonably  good 
soldiers,  only  occasionally  getting  into  trouble,  meaning  well  while 
exercising  the  fine  old  British  privilege  of  grumbling  freely ;  amen- 
able to  discipline,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession and  anxiety  to  fulfil  its  duty  fairly.     Now  in  the   service 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  routine  duty  to  be  performed, 
and  there  is  no  great  superfluity  of  men  for  the  performance  of  that 
duty — guards,  fatigues,  spare-horse  tending,  orderly  work,  &c.     The 
fact  of  a  man  getting  into  trouble  diminishes,  for  each  and  all  of  his 
comrades,  the  interval  of  respite  from  these  duties.     Four  men,  for 
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instance,  of  a  troop,  absent  in  the  guard-room  orin  prison,  simplymeans 
one  less  night  in  bed  for  every  other  man  in  that  troop.  Soldiers, 
never  sure  when  they  may  themselves  fall  victims  to  temptations, 
are  very  tolerant  to  comrades  who  only  occasionally  get  into  trouble, 
and  so  devolve  their  work  on  others ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this 
indulgence,  and  they  become  very  bitter  against  men  who  are  seldom 
out  of  trouble.  Such  men  bring  about  a  variety  of  mischief  to  their 
comrades,  in  addition  to  the  mere  devolution  of  their  tours  of  duty. 
Their  laches  lead  to  leave  being  stopped,  get  the  colonel's  back 
up,  and  make  things  unpleasant  all  round.  I  have  often  heard  the 
wish  expressed  of  a  man  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
that  he  might  get  *  touched  over.'  But  the  wish  is  rarely  gratified, 
for  flogging  at  home  in  peace  time  has  long  become  uncommon  ;  and 
so  it  used  to  be  no  unfrequent  thing  for  the  men  to  hold  a  '  barrack- 
room  court-martial '  on  an  erring  comrade,  and  sentence  him  to  be 
'  cobbed.'  I  fancy  most  men  would  sooner  be  flogged  than  '  cobbed.' 
Cobbing  in  my  old  corps  was  in  this  wise.  The  culprit  was  spread 
out  on  the  table  face  downwards,  and  certain  appointed  men  laid  on 
him  rather  promiscuously  with  the  buckle  ends  of  baggage-straps.  I 
was  once  cobbed  for  persistency  in  underboiling  the  potatoes,  and 
it  was  not  nice.  For  '  disgraceful  conduct '  soldiers  have  the  most 
ruthless  mercilessness ;  and  they  would  fain  that  the  back  of  the 
barrack-room  thief  were  always  smarting.  But  details  may  weaken 
the  force  of  the  general  argument.  What  I  aver  broadly  is  this — that 
the  suffrage  of  the  ranks  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  too  on  very  sound,  manly,  and  intelli- 
gible grounds. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  exigencies  of  active  service 
that  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  retention  of  this  punishment 
enforces  itself.  The  question  is  not,  as  some  one  put  it  in  the  recent 
debate,  an  alternative  '  between  the  bullet  and  the  lash.'  It  is  be- 
tween the  lash  and  fatally  impaired  discipline.  Loose  talkers  in 
favour  of  abolition,  instead  of  dealing  in  unpractical  platitudes, 
would  do  well  to  bring  themselves  face  to  face  with  this  narrow  issue. 
A  court-martial  will  not  consign  to  the  bullet.  So  far  as  I  know, 
only  one  soldier  has  been  shot  for  a  military  crime  since  the  Crimean 
war.  To  that  non-commissioned  officer  who  disgraced  himself  by 
abject  cowardice  at  Gringinhlovo,  the  court-martial  would  not  further 
harden  its  heart  than  to  decree  him  five  years'  penal  servitude,  although 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  confirming  the  finding  manfully  noted  that  he 
would  readily  have  done  so  had  the  sentence  been  death.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  instances  taken  from  the  experiences  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa,  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  retention 
of  corporal  punishment.  When  our  soldiers  landed  at  Durban  they 
were  very  thirsty ;  and  when  soldiers  are  thirsty  there  is  no  power  yet 
brought  into  exercise  that  can  keep  them  from  drink.  The  liquor 
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was  abominable,  and  abominably  cheap ;  more  than  one  soldier  died 
of  sheer  alcohol,  and  intoxication  had  such  sway  that,  for  the  time, 
regiments  ceased  to  be  efficient;  and  had  the  Zulus  come  to  Durban 
they  would  have  stumbled  over  British  soldiers  lying  around  dead 
drunk.  Several  men  were  flogged,  and  the  mischief  was  so  got  the 
mastery  of.  But  by  what  other  penal  expedient  could  this  result 
have  been  achieved  ?  By  imprisonment  ?  Pardon — the  men  had 
been  sent  to  defend  the  colony  and  invade  Zululand,  not  to  swelter  in 
the  Durban  '  tronk,'  they  themselves  lost  t§  military  uses,  and 
detaining  other  men  to  guard  them.  Defaulters'  drill  ?  Defaulters' 
drill  was  a  sheer  impossibility  on  the  march  that  impended ;  and 
defaulters'  drill,  with  its  comparative  remoteness,  and  its  lack,  so  to 
speak,  of  '  bite,'  is  a  punishment  which  the  soldier  with  drink  in  him 
whistles  down  the  wind.  Fines  ?  Who  cared  about  being  fined, 
when  the  date  of  the  next  pay-day  was  unknown,  and  when  before  it 
should  arrive  he  might  have  been  skewered  by  an  assegai  ?  Short  of 
death,  which  was  out  of  the  question,  what  punishment,  I  ask,  could 
have  adequately  coped  with  this  outburst  ? 

Later  in  the  same  campaign,  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
stores  were  deposited  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  Fort  Newdigate, 
while  the  main  column  was  camped  a  few  miles  further  on  at  the 
Upoko  river,  and  while  Brigadier-  General  Wood  had  gone  back  to 
the  frontier  to  bring  up  the  stupendous  convoy,  his  rapid  and  efficient 
escort  of  which  was  one  of  that  leader's  finest  exploits.  Some  men  of 
the  detachment  left  to  guard  these  stores  broke  into  them,  consumed 
not  a  little,  destroyed  more,  and  made  beasts  of  themselves.  They 
were  flogged,  and  I  ask  how  else  could  they  have  been  dealt  with  ? 
Every  man  was  wanted  for  the  protective  duties  of  the  post ;  none 
could  be  spared  either  permanently  to  guard  them  as  prisoners  on 
the.  spot,  or  to  escort  them  back  to  a  place  of  confinement  in  the 
colony.  Where  every  man  was  labouring  hard  from  morning  till  night, 
no  additional  labour-punishment  could  have  been  imposed  upon  them. 
It  would  have  been  a  refinement  of  cruelty  to  postpone  their  punish- 
ment until  the  return  into  civilisation  of  the  regiment  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  and  if  this  had  been  possible,  what  soldiering  mean- 
while could  have  been  got  out  of  men  who  knew  that  such  a  fate  was 
before  them  ?  As  it  was,  they  had  sore  backs  for  a  couple  of  days ; 
they  robbed  no  more,  neither  they  nor  their  fellows  ;  and  will  wear 
their  Zulu  medals — when  these  are  issued — with  the  consciousness 
that  their  lapse  into  blackguardism  has  been  effaced  by  good  and 
steady  service. 

On  the  night  but  one  before  the  advance  on  Ulundi,  while  the  force 
lay  in  laager  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Umfolosi,  there  was  a  dis- 
creditable scare.  To  what  occurred  elsewhere  I  will  not  advert ;  but 
it  happened  that  the  rear  rank  of  an  outlying  picquet  furnished  by  one 
of  the  regiments  of  the  Flying  Column  bolted  into  the  laager,  aban- 
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doning  its  front  rank,  which  stood  firm  with  the  officer.  Wood  quietly 
flogged  the  whole  half-dozen  of  weak-nerved  youngsters.  Not  quite 
happy  between  the  shoulders,  probably,  they  nevertheless  went  back 
to  duty,  and  the  next  day  but  one  they  had  the  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating their  manliness  in  the  ranks  of  their  gallant  regiment  as  it 
bore  its  full  share  in  the  victorious  combat  of  Ulundi.  What  other 
punishment  than  the  lash  could  have  been  so  compactly  efficient  in 
this  instance  ?  What  other  punishment,  indeed,  would  have  been 
applicable  at  all  ?  T^ie  lads  did  not  quite  deserve  to  be  shot.  They 
would  have  been  blighted  for  all  time  had  they  been  kept  ignomi- 
niously  as  prisoners  within  the  laager  when  their  regiment  was  adding 
to  its  laurels  in  the  field  of  honour.  We  could  spare  that  day  no 
fighting  men  to  the  guard-tent,  either  as  prisoners  or  as  custodians. 
But  the  offence  could  not  have  been  passed  over,  for  it  was  a  very 
grave  one.  So  it  was  dealt  with  sharply,  swiftly,  and  sufficiently,  by 
a  punishment  that  exactly  met  the  case,  and  by  the  only  punishment 
that  would  have'  done  so.  An  officer,  whose  name  I  can  give,  heard 
some  men  of  the  regiment  muttering  among  themselves  that  '  for 
once  the  general  had  made  a  mistake.'  He  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
them  in  what.  '  Why,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  '  in  not  letting  the  chaps 
have  the  full  fifty  to  which  they  were  sentenced ! '  Wood  had  com- 
muted the  sentence  by  one-half.  In  a  campaign,  believe  me  that  the 
fear  of  the  lash  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
make  efficient  war  as  it  is ;  what  with  scruples  about  compelling  selfish 
huckstering  colonists  to  make  some  sacrifices  towards  contributing  to 
their  own  protection ;  what  with  howls  at  home  because  a  casual 
wounded  savage  is  not  furnished  with  a  water-bed  and  splints  of  the 
newest  pattern  ;  what  with  the  unworthy  disposition  of  governments  to 
subordinate  the  question  of  military  capacity  to  personal  predilection 
or  political  preference ;  what  with  the  nervousness  that  must  afflict  a 
chief  in  the  field  by  reason  of  the  knowledge  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
impertinent  interpellations  at  home,  which  a  flaccid  ministry  shrink 
from  boldly  squelching.  But  far  harder  would  it  be  to  make  war — 
ay,  I  will  say  that,  with  our  present  human  fighting-material,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  war — if  recourse  to  corporal  punish- 
ment were  forbidden.  And  in  making  this  assertion  I  am  perfectly 
confident  I  have  with  me  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to 
the  drummer-boy. 

The  'Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Act,  1879,'  cannot  be 
termed  a  satisfactory  product  of  legislation.  On  too  many  pages  of 
it  is  impressed  the  melancholy  record  that  its  sponsors  have  not  had 
the  courage  of  their  opinions.  It  is  almost  surreptitious  in  its 
dealings  with  corporal  punishment.  In  the  part  of  it  which  deals 
with  '  crimes  and  punishments '  there  is  not  a  single  straightforward 
direct  mention  of  corporal  punishment.  The  enactments  thereanent 
have  to  be  scented  out  from  obscure  provision  to  obscurer  schedule. 
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In  Section  44,  following  a  provision  restricting  the  number  of  lashes 
to  twenty-five,  we  chance  on  a  provision  (No.  6)  :  '  Corporal  punish- 
ment, in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  may  be  inflicted  on  soldiers,  while  on 
active  service,  for  such  offences  as  are  in  that  behalf  mentioned  in  the 
first  schedule  hereto,  but  shall  not  be  inflicted  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances.' There  is  no  frank  statement  that  flogging  on  home 
service  is  abolished.  That  mistaken  revolution  is  enunciated  in  a 
shamefaced,  tortuous  way,  in  the  circumlocution  of  the  provision 
quoted.  When  the  inquiry  would  be  pursued  how  far  corporal 
punishment  is  retained  on  active  service,  the  '  First  Schedule '  must 
be  groped  for.  Found,  it  is  not  sturdily  explicit.  These  are  its 
precise  words :  '  Offences  punishable  with  corporal  punishment  on 
active  service — all  offences  under  this  Act  punishable  with  death.' 
There  is  rendered  necessary  a  renewed  rummage  through  the  *  Crimes 
and  Punishments '  sections  of  the  Act  to  discover  what  these  said 
offences  are.  And  the  result  of  this  investigation  is  to  prove  that 
for  a  great  number  of  offences  the  death-penalty  has  been  nominally 
retained,  with  no  other  intent  than  to  render  them  punishable  by  the 
alternative  of  corporal  punishment.  Such  subterfuge  is  unworthy  of 
a  ministry  that  would  claim  the  attribute  of  honest  conscientiousness. 
The  Man  of  Koss  might  'do  good  by  stealth,'  but  he  was  a  private 
person,  not  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs  of  State,  not 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  a  great  defensive  and  offensive  machine. 

The  abandonment  of  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
soldiers  not  on  active  service  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted.  For 
certain  offences,  such  as  mutinous  conduct,  insubordination,  violence 
to  a  superior,  theft  from  a  comrade,  sustained  malingering,  and  others 
which  I  need  not  name,  no  punishment  can  be  so  appropriate  and  con- 
venient. Military  prisons  are  the  most  cumbrous  drag  on  the  wheel 
of  military  efficiency — costly,  useless  in  a  reformatory  sense,  and 
keeping  men  away  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  enlisted.  The  ideal  metier  of  the  soldier  is  that  he  should  be,  to 
use  the  grim  German  phrase, '  cannon-fodder.'  The  soldier  mewed  up 
in  a  military  prison  is  as  good  cannon-fodder  as  the  man  who  keeps 
himself  outside  its  walls,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  good  a  fighting- 
engine  as  the  best,  once  he  finds  himself  en  rase  campagne;  but 
when  you  sentence  him  to  five  years'  penal  servitude,  you  deliberately 
deprive  yourself  for  that  term  of  so  much  costly  and  serviceable  can- 
non-fodder. This  is  not  practical. 

I  notice  two  items  in  the  new  Act  which  seem  to  call  for  special 
comment.  Section  8  prescribes  that  the  soldier  who  on  active  service 
'  strikes  or  uses  or  offers  any  violence  to  his  superior  officer '  shall  be 
liable  to  penal  servitude,  not  to  death  and  its  alternative  of  corporal 
punishment ;  and  the  offence  of  disobedience  to  lawful  command 
given  by  a  superior  officer  is  also  punishable,  when  on  active  service, 
by  penal  servitude.  Now,  of  all  serious  punishments,  the  only  one 
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practicable  on  active  service  (save  death)  is  corporal  punishment. 
The  two  offences  specified  are  among  the  most  serious  infringements 
of  military  discipline  that  can  occur ;  but  the  punishment  of  these 
by  the  only  adequate  penalty  that  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
inflicted  is  absolutely  forbidden.  Such  a  prohibition  can  have  but  one 
effect :  a  commanding  officer,  to  preserve  discipline,  will  be  compelled 
to  strain  facts  so  as  to  bring  offences,  properly  coming  under  the  two 
definitions  quoted,  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  offences  for 
which  the  higher  penalty  of  death,  with  its  alternative  of  corporal 
punishment,  is  sanctioned.  It  is  not  fair  thus  to  force  a  chief  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come — to  perpetrate  a  dodge  that  he  may  punish 
adequately  and  so  preserve  discipline. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  An  election  cry  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  a  device  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  political  tactics.  An 
election  cry,  appealing  as  it  does  to  passion  and  faction,  rather  than 
to  calm  logic  and  impartial  patriotism,  may  be  regarded  as  among  one 
of  the  evidences  of  a  national  degeneration  from  the  ideal.  But  if  an 
election  cry  has  become  an  artificial  political  necessity,  just  as  Worces- 
ter sauce  or  red  pepper  has  become  an  artificial  condimental  necessity, 
let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  national  weal,  furbish  up  some  other 
utterance  than  a  clamour  for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  army.  Many  things  lie  handy  wherewithal  to  make  party  battle- 
dores and  shuttlecocks;  let  us  hold  sacred  the  throne,  and  the 
efficiency  of  that  noble  engine  which  is  the  defence  of  that  throne 
and  of  the  nation  that  sits  around  its  feet. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS   ON  MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


I. 

DEAR  SIR, — As  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  Persians  and 
Chinese,  who  wrote  from  Paris  and  London  on  Paris  and  London, 
so  you  wish  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  have  in  turn  its  foreigner 
to  tell  your  countrymen  and  contemporaries  how  they  appear  to 
foreign  eyes.  The  Usbek-Montesquieus,  however,  and  the  Lien-Chi- 
G-old smiths  are  not  so  easy  to  be  found  when  wanted ;  and  you  have 
thought  it  superfluous  to  go  in  search  of  them  to  Persia  and  China, 
sure  that  you  would  not  meet  them  any  more  in  those  distant  climes 
than  on  the  neighbouring  Continent.  So  you  have  applied  to  a  Con- 
tinental who,  knowing  enough  of  English  to  understand  what  he  hears 
and  reads  in  your  country,  would  at  the  same  time  be  able,  a,  la 
rigueur,  to  make  himself  understood  there,  although  his  English 
might  appear  sometimes  slightly  Chinese  to  your  readers.  There  is 
at  least  this  one,  rather  problematic,  advantage  against  so  many 
drawbacks  in  your  choice,  that  your  foreigner  is  a  foreigner.  An 
advantage  for  the  English  reader,  not  for  the  German  writer,  who 
must  needs  have  always  uncomfortably  present  to  his  mind  old 
Bridoison's  objection  to  Figaro's  outspokenness:  there  are  things 
which  one  says  to  oneself  willingly  enough,  but  which  one  does  not 
like  to  be  told  by  others.  I  shall  venture,  nevertheless,  on  the  peri- 
lous enterprise,  though  within  wisely-traced  limits. 

Firstly,  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  judging  anything  or  any- 
body in  England,  but  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  rendering 
of  my  impressions.  What  right  have  I  indeed  to  judge  a  nation  I 
know  so  little  of  ?  Do  some  short  months  of  stay  in  a  country  suffice 
to  form  a  settled  opinion  of  it  ?  Is  it  enough  to  have  lived  with  the 
English  of  the  past  to  understand  the  English  of  the  present  ?  Or 
to  have  read  about  new  England  to  know  this  new  England  ?  Have 
I  not  myself  warned  my  countrymen  over  and  over  again  that  one 
does  not  learn  to  know  a  literature  without  having  lived — lived,  not 
as  a  guest  and  an  enjoyer,  but  as  a  fellow-toiler  and  competitor  in 
the  struggle  for  life — with  the  nation  that  has  produced  this  litera- 
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ture  ?  And  should  I  now  presume  to  know,  not  only  a  literature, 
but  a  nation  itself,  because  I  have  read  its  books  and  spent  some 
weeks  in  a  London  lodging  ?  Not  I.  I  shall  give  simple  prim  a 
facie  impressions,  however  subject  to  error  they  may  be  ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  and  grateful  if  my  readers  would  take  them  for  such, 
and  not  more.  I  think  it  must  always  be  rather  curious  to  know 
what  is  the  first  impression  we  make  on  others. 

The  second  restriction  to  my  task  will  be  not  to  speak  of  politics. 
Party  spirit  is  for  the  minds  of  our  time  what  the  smallpox  was  for 
the  bodies  of  our  forefathers  :  it  disfigures  and  distorts  every  feature 
of  those  who  fall  a  prey  to  it.  Now,  he  who  writes  these  lines  may 
have  experienced  and  yet  experience  all  the  thousand  mental  diseases 
'  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  but  he  will  strive  to  the  last  of  his  days  to 
escape  this  one.  He  will  not  consent,  as  far  as  he  can  help,  to  look 
at  a  man  otherwise  because  he  is  French,  Catholic,  and  Eadical,  than 
if  he  were  German,  Protestant,  and  Conservative. 

Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  few  people  will  believe  me,  when  I  thus 
declare  myself  unbiassed  by  national  and  religious  party  spirit.  But 
the  question  is  not  what  people  believe  of  me,  but  what  my  own 
conscience  tells  me  ;  and  it  tells  me  that,  if  I  want  to  remain  free 
from  the  infection,  I  must  distrust  myself,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
field  of  politics,  where  I  am  not  so  sure  of  my  neutrality  as  in  the 
two  other  domains. 

In  the  third  instance,  these  pages  must  not  attempt  to  give  a  view 
of  the  outside  of  English  life.  To  paint  the  surface  of  things  so  that 
the  essence  of  what  lies  beneath  it  may  appear,  is  the  artist's  business, 
not  the  critic's ;  and  the  first  duty  of  a  writer — of  man  in  general — 
before  undertaking  a  task,  is  always  to  ask  himself,  quid  valeant 
humerif  quid  ferre  recusent.  That  work  besides  has  been  done 
many  times  and  not  unsuccessfully  by  my  countrymen,  from  Heine's 
eloquent  and  witty  nonsense  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Reisebilder, 
to  the  delightful  dandy's- talk  of  the  Deceased  Man,  Prince  Piickler- 
Muskau.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  remain  in  what  has  more  par- 
ticularly been  my  department  in  periodical  literature,  the  study  of 
the  social  conditions  in  different  nations,  and  the  observation  of  the 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  moved  Europe  in  the 
last  centuries.  Let  me  try  whether  I  cannot  show  how  the  new 
direction  of  mind,  followed  by  England  since  the  times  of  Macaulay 
and  Thackeray,  presents  itself  to  lookers-on  abroad.  This  is  a  study 
all  the  more  important  in  my  eyes,  as  I  believe  that  England  has  again 
taken  the  lead  of  European  thought,  which  she  held  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  younger  generation  is  fast  undergoing 
this  influence  on  the  Continent.  I  think,  even,  it  might  be  considered 
as  a  first  proof  and  an  earnest,  as  it  were,  of  my  impartiality,  or — to 
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speak  more  accurately  and  more  Germanly — of  my  objectivity,  that  I 
recognise  this  fact,  although  it  is  the  intellectual  hegemony  of  my 
own  country  which  has  thus  been  superseded ;  and  in  spite  of  my  being 
but  imperfectly  able  to  sympathise  with  the  new  current. 

I  have  begged  permission  not  to  speak  of  the  picturesque  outside 
of  England,  and  I  intend  using  this  permission.  I  consequently 
shall  not  give  vent  to  my  admiration  of  the  stately  trees  and  ruddy 
children,  nor  to  my  wonder  at  the  refined  multiplicity  of  biscuits 
and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  plain  bread  in  this  highly  civilised 
country.  I  shall  even  try  to  speak  of  England  without  attempting  a 
graphic  description  of  Cheapside  or  Oxford,  the  Epsom  Races  or  Lord's 
Ground,  foregoing  thereby  an  excellent  opportunity  of  entering  into 
an  examination  of  the  relative  merits  of  English  cricket  and  German 
turnen,  and  gliding  thence  surreptitiously  into  a.  comparative  study  of 
English  and  Continental  education.  Nor  shall  I  tread  on  the  more 
delicate  ground  of  the  woman-question,  by  indiscreet  endeavours  to 
make  out  the  hidden  causes  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  ladies, 
and  their  prominent  part  in  English  society,  whilst  their  influence  on 
the  State  and  business  in  general  seems  so  small.  Still  less  shall  I 
venture  to  explain  to  myself  the  aspect,  sui  generis,  of  this  society,  by 
asking  impertinently  why  so  many  of  them  seem  to  prefer  being 
treated  by  their  male  fellow-creatures  as  sexless  comrades,  to  receiv- 
ing those  homages,  rather  understood  than  outspoken,  and  more  of 
general  attitude  than  of  direct  courtship,  which  makes  the  charm  of 
French  society.  In  the  same  way  shall  I  abstain  from  inquiring  into 
the  reason  of  the  particular  form  affected  by  English  sociability,  viz., 
the  dining  in  companies  which  exceed  by  far  the  sacramental  number 
of  the  Muses  and  allow  no  general  talk  ;  at  a  table  so  richly  loaded 
that  neither  the  purse  of  the  hcst  nor  the  stomach  of  the  guest  will 
allow  them  to  repeat  the  exercise  very  often,  unless  both  are  abnor- 
mally developed  ;  during  a  time,  finally,  which  would  exhaust  even 
the  most  talkative  Frenchman's  talking  powers,  let  alone  his  patience. 
Gihis  besides  is  by  no  means  a  feature  special  to  the  new  England 
which  occupies  us :  it  belongs  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race 
which  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  from  Hamburg  to 
Dunkirk,  and  is  as  conspicuous  in  Jordaens's  sparkling  canvases  as  in 
Pepys'  ciphered  exploits.  Perhaps  even  a  foreigner,  accustomed  to 
Italian  and  French  frugality,  might  timidly  suggest  that  Madame  du 
Deffand's  famous  veau-roti  supper  may  have  been  quite  as  gay  at  a 
less  expense  as  certain  Gargantua-meals  he  has  been  allowed  to 
share  in ;  and  that  he  has  found  in  London  itself  the  liveliest  and 
most  agreeable  entertainments  in  small  parties,  unencumbered  by  costly 
crystal  exhibitions  and  numberless  rare  viands.  If  he  adds  that  the 
higher  he  went  in  the  social  scale  the  lighter  he  found  the  meals, 
and  the  fewer  the  guests,  his  English  friends  will  perhaps  take  the  hint, 
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for  they  are  said  to  be  still  tolerably  sensitive  to  the  examples  set  by 
the  great,  in  spite  of  the  mighty  invasion  of  democracy  into  the  State, 
if  not  into  society,  which  our  time  has  witnessed,  and  here  at  least  a 
new  current — whether  flowing  from  abroad  or  from  above — could  not 
do  much  harm  to  good  old  England.  Still,  without  dwelling  on  these 
and  other  exterior  features  of  English  society,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
take  my  start  in  these  causeries  from  an  outward  observation. 

There  are  two  things  which  first  strike  the  foreigner  who  wanders 
through  the  endless  and  perplexingly  homonymous  streets  of  West 
London,  or  lounges  through  the  lanes  of  its  innumerable  suburbs,  or 
the  scarcely  less  numerous  watering-places  of  England.  These  two 
things  are  the  immense  wealth  of  this  country  and  the  apparent 
sameness  of  its  domestic  life. 

If  you  chance  to  pass  before  these  houses  between  one  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  shining  silver  and  the  shining  linen  of  the  luncheon- 
table  will  intrude  themselves  on  your  sight,  even  without  your 
throwing  an  indiscreetly  piercing  eye  through  the  large  and  well- 
polished  glass  pane  of  the  thousands  of  ground  floors  you  pass  by. 
Together  with  the  sight  comes  upon  you  the  thought  of  the  expen- 
siveness  of  the  life  which  the  inmates  of  these  thousands  of  identical 
three-windowed  houses  lead.  To  speak  the  striking  language  of 
numbers,  and  to  take  a  rough  estimate,  one  might  say  that  on  every 
one  of  these  dwellings  comes  a  yearly  income  of  at  least  1,200£. ;  that 
is  to  say,  double  the  average  income  of  the  same  class  of  society  in 
the  richest  country  of  the  Continent,  France,  fourfold  that  of  a 
German,  eightfold  that  of  an  Italian  family  of  the  same  position  ! 
Nay,  the  revenue  of  an  Italian  minister  himself — even  since  the 
radical  friends  of  the  poor  tax-payers  on  the  day  of  their  accession  to 
office  raised  the  salary  by  300?. — does  not  yet  attain  to  two-thirds 
of  that  income  which  I  suppose  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  ordinary  household  in  one  of  the  simpler  abodes  of  the  West-end 
of  London.  And  all  these  well-to-do  people  are  English.  They  are 
not  like  the  rich  of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  privileged  few  of  every  distant 
country,  flocking  together  in  a  western  capital,  as  in  a  great  pleasure 
factory  or  round  a  curiosity  shop.  All  the  inmates  of  these  houses 
wear  the  British  stamp  as  well  as  the  houses  they  inhabit,  and  suggest 
at  once  the  wealth  of  the  whole  higher  middle  class  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  expensiveness,  their  style  of  living 
suggests  the  artificiality  of  the  whole  fabric  required  to  maintain 
modern  existence  when  it  has  reached  the  development  it  has  attained 
in  this  island.  For  it  is  not  the  superfluities,  it  is  the  necessities  of 
the  life  a  gentleman  must  lead,  if  he  wishes  not  to  lose  caste,  which 
entail  so  complicated  a  machinery ;  and  what  are  necessities  for  the 
lower  classes  in  the  '  clear  climates  of  fantasy  and  perspiration '  Sterne 
loved  so  much — the  first  and  direct  gifts  of  nature  :  a  glass  of  pure 
unintoxicating  wine,  of  ripe  refreshing  fruit,  of  green  wholesome 
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vegetables,  warmth  even  and  cleanliness — become  luxuries  in  a  country 
which  lives  half  on  machine  products,  half  on  foreign  imports  ;  for  the 
distance  from  natural,  unmanufactured  life  is  more  perceptible  in  an 
English  country-seat  than  in  an  Italian  or  South  France  city.  If  Italy 
were  shut  up  to-morrow,  it  seems  that  few  would  lose  their  work, 
and  nobody  would  undergo  great  privations ;  at  any  rate,  the  poor 
would  suffer  but  little,  and  the  middle  class  not  much  more,  as  there 
is  a  practical  equality  in  exclusively  agricultural  countries  of  southern 
climes  which  is  unknown  to  nations  of  more  advanced  and  conse- 
quently more  artificial  civilisation.  For,  even  when  the  whole 
machine  is  working  normally,  and  all  the  supplies  are  flowing  in 
regularly,  it  still  requires  money,  and  much  money,  to  procure  the 
simplest  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

It  is  this  complication  of  life  which  characterises  modern  England, 
not  the  complication  of  mind,  as  Mr.  M.  Arnold  seems  to  think.  I 
should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  modern  mind  has  become  in- 
finitely more  simple  than  it  used  to  be,  even  at  so  recent  a  period  as 
Fielding's  or  Johnson's  times.  The  division  of  labour,  indeed,  and 
the  analytical  habits  of  our  thoughts,  have  singularly  contributed  to 
specialise,  and  consequently  simplify,  men's  minds.  We  have  become 
merchants,  and  soldiers,  and  politicians,  and  physicians,  and  news- 
paper writers  :  the  complex  individualities  of  yore,  in  which  the  mental 
instrument  was  so  generally  strengthened  as  to  be  fit  for  any  species 
of  work,  so  harmoniously  developed,  and  '  the  elements  so  mixed '  as 
to  be  naturally  inseverable,  were  far  more  complex  than  the  minds  of 
our  specialists ;  and  nowhere,  so  it  strikes  the  foreigner  at  least,  is 
this  process  of  specialisation  further  advanced  than  in  England. 

Such  specialisation,  indeed,  such  division  of  labour,  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  wealth  indispensable  to  lead  a  dignified  life. 
It  requires  work,  hard  work,  and  well-paid  work,  to  allow  a  hundred 
thousand  families  to  live  as  we  see  them  live  under  so  inclement 
a  sky.  More  than  that,  it  supposes  that  for  longer  than  a  century 
generations  have  worked  equally  hard  and  been  equally  well  paid,  in 
order  not  only  to  maintain  such  a  life  and  to  indulge  in  an  impro- 
vidence and  a  generosity  likewise  unknown  elsewhere,  but  also  to 
accumulate  enough  that  after  their  death  thousands  and  thousands 
might  still  continue  to  live  so  on  their  fathers'  work  and  without 
working  themselves,  or  at  least  with  a  margin  of  leisure  which  might 
allow  the  nation  to  maintain  its  high  standard.  It  is  this  surplus  of 
leisure,  indeed,  which  insures  to  England  its  grand  position  in  modern 
civilisation.  The  English  gentleman  has  already  for  more  than  a 
century  found  the  time  to  cultivate  athletic  sports  without  sacri- 
ficing his  professional  work,  and,  to  put  it  in  Mr.  Bagehot's  words, 
to  '  spend  half  of  his  day  in  washing  the  whole  of  his  person ' — a  by  no 
means  unimportant  start  over  the  Continent,  where  such  civilisatory 
habits  could  only  be  introduced  a  very  short  time  ago.  But  the 
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Englishman  of  business  has  not  only  time  to  devote  to  his  body,  he 
has  also  leisure  to  cultivate  his  mind.  England  is  the  only  country 
where  people  read,  where  they  read  instructive  books,  I  mean,  not 
only  novels.  Next  to  England  ranges  France,  where  the  species  of 
6  general  reader '  still  exists,  although  it  is  on  the  wane,  and  people 
begin  to  put  their  Thierry  and  Gruizot  nicely  bound  on  their  book- 
shelves, convinced  that  they  have  in  this  way  sufficiently  proved  their 
respect  for  higher  literature.  As  for  the  Italian,  he  seldom  masters 
courage  and  perseverance  enough  to  read  more  than  a  newspaper 
article  of  one  paragraph  ;  and  the  German,  as  everybody  knows,  reads 
a  book  only  when  he  wants  to  write  another  book  destined  to  super- 
sede the  one  he  is  reading.  The  English  alone  find  the  leisure  and 
the  humour  to  read  works  of  a  general,  but  serious  character.  I  do 
not  enter  a  sitting-room  without  finding  some  new  volumes  on  the 
table  ;  if  expensive,  coming  from  Mudie's  or  Smith's  library — which 
always  supposes  that  such  a  library  purchases  at  once  a  hundred 
copies  or  more  of  a  book — or,  if  cheap,  bought  at  the  next  bookseller's 
shop.  No  wonder,  when  on  opening  one  of  these  by  no  means 
'  popular '  works,  you  read  '  seventh  thousand  'on  the  back  of  its 
title-page.  On  the  Continent  such  a  thing  happens  only  with  books 
destined  for  amusement  or  for  the  flattering  of  vulgar  passions  and 
vulgar  curiosity,  such  as  M.  Tissot's  and  Herr  Busch's  twaddle.  The 
leisure,  coexisting  with  hard  work,  and  the  noble  use  made  of 
leisure,  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  enormous 
wealth  which  first  strikes  the  eye  of  the  foreigner  in  England. 

There  is  however  another  feature  of  English  life  which  a  guest 
from  the  Continent  cannot  fail  to  notice  when  he  strolls  for  the  first 
time  through  the  streets  of  London  or  a  provincial  town,  and  this  is  the 
wonderful  sameness  of  existence.  There  you  pass  house  after  house 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  one  is  as  like  as  the  other  as  any  twin- 
brothers  can  be ;  and  not  the  outside  alone.  You  enter,  and  you  find 
the  disposition  the  same  everywhere ;  the  dining-room  here,  the 
drawing-room  there,  the  bedrooms  above.  At  the  same  hours  the 
inmates  sit  down  to  the  same  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  At  the 
same  moment  the  same  roast  lamb  is  brought  in  with  the  same  mint 
sauce ;  at  the  same  period  of  the  dinner  the  same  kind  of  glass  is 
removed,  to  be  replaced  by  the  same  set  of  new  glasses.  People  rise 
at  the  same  hour,  go  to  business  or  to  church  at  the  same  hour,  wear 
the  same  hats  and  caps,  and  read  the  same  book.  Why  should  they 
not,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  oneself,  think  the  same  thoughts  and  feel 
the  same  feelings,  from  Regent  Street  to  Kensington  ?  And  so  it  is, 
to  a  certain  degree.  The  more  vigorous  the  inborn  individualism  of 
the  race,  the  stronger  the  fetters  of  conventionalism  which  must  be 
imposed  upon  them,  if  they  are  to  form  a  powerful  society.  No- 
where is  there  greater  individual  liberty  than  in  England,  and 
nowhere  do  people  renounce  it  more  readily  of  their  own  accord. 
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Still  under  this  heavy  burden  individualism  continues  to  live,  or  at 
least  to  vegetate.  English  conventionalism  is  indeed  a  ponderous 
cuirass,  which,  if  it  renders  irresistible  the  shock  of  the  social 
phalanx,  disguises  the  figure,  and  hinders  the  free  and  graceful 
movement  of  the  individual  when  in  rank  and  file ;  but  it  can  be 
thrown  off  in  case  of  need,  and  show  a  body  all  the  stronger  for 
having  so  long  supported  and  moved  such  a  load.  French  conven- 
tionalism is  one  of  those  tight  garments  which  become  a  second 
skin  :  it  may  be  more  pliable  and  more  agreeable  to  look  at ;  but  if 
you  leave  it  off,  you  shiver,  and  take  a  cold.  Put  an  Englishman 
into  a  position  where  the  acquired  rules  of  his  artificial  society  are 
no  longer  applicable,  say  in  the  far  West  or  among  the  subjugated 
races  of  East  India,  the  slumbering  natural  gifts  of  character  and 
mind  will  forthwith  appear  unimpaired,  and,  thanks  to  them,  he  will 
soon  be  master  of  the  situation.  The  Frenchman  is  like  a  fish  out 
of  water  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  French  soil :  he  is  no  longer  him- 
self, because  the  conventional  atmosphere  of  his  country's  civilisation 
is  part  of  himself.  Thence  also  the  small  success  of  French  colonisa- 
tion, and  their  difficulty,  so  unaccountable  otherwise  with  their  sharp 
and  supple  intellect,  to  grasp  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  not  de 
mise  in  France. 

However,  Englishmen  in  England  do,  it  seems  to  me,  renounce 
their  own  tastes  and  impulses,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  that  permanent 
'  cake  of  costume,'  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  society,  and 
the  absence  of  which  has  hindered  and  still  hinders  Germany  having 
such  a  society ;  they  renounce  it  also,  it  seems,  for  transient  fashion, 
more  than  any  people  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing.  Here 
again  the  French  have  the  incontestable  superiority  of  treating 
fashion  with  more  ease,  mostly  also  with  a  certain  irony,  and  always 
under  correction.  When  I  live  among  the  English,  I  always  feel  as 
if  I  were  aboard  ship,  and  every  now  and  then  all  the  passengers  at 
once  rushed  to  starboard  when  their  attention  was  called  to  some- 
thing on  that  side,  and  again  to  larboard,  with  the  same  awkward 
impetus,  as  soon  as  some  authoritative  voice  pointed  out  something 
there.  Yesterday  it  was  Fra  Angelico  who  was  the  object  of  general 
worship  :  to-day  it  is  Sandro  Botticelli — don't  forget  the  '  Sandro,' 
it  gives  more  character  to  the  thing — and  young  ladies  fresh  from 
school  forthwith  hunt  through  all  Tuscany  after  Botticellis,  without 
giving  even  so  much  as  a  glance  to  a  Benozzo  Grozzoli  or  a  Masaccio, 
the  Lippis  or  the  Ghirlandajos,  who  might  perchance  have  some 
of  those  qualities  which  the  infallible  art  critic  has  pointed  out 
in  Sandro  Botticelli.  Years  ago  Lord  Byron  was  the  poet  of  poets  ; 
nowadays  it  has  been  discovered  that  Keats  was  infinitely  greater ; 
and  it  becomes  a  sure  sign  of  inferior  taste  and  being  behind  the 
times,  a  proof  of  '  philistinism '  at  least,  to  find  that  the  singer  of 
Childe  Harold  had  a  somewhat  stronger  breath  than  the  poet  of 
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Endymion.  So  mighty  is  the  gregariousness,  that  everybody  blindly 
obeys  the  orders  of  the  arbiter  of  taste,  as  a  regiment  might  those 
of  its  officers.  When  a  foreigner  timidly  suggests  that  there  are 
perhaps  two  Byrons,  the  Byron  who  obeyed  '  fashion '  and  was  '  fashion- 
able *  then,  and  consequently  has  perished  and  deserved  to  perish, 
and  the  Byron  who  gave  utterance  to  the  most  personal  feelings  and 
thoughts  in  a  most  chastened,  though  apparently  neglected,  form,  he 
encounters  the  commiserating  glances  of  his  astonished  hearers,  and 
never  finds  a  single  ally  to  remind  them  that  if  there  is  the  Byron  of 
Lara  and  the  Corsair,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  the  Byron  of  Don 
Juan,  the  stanzas  for  music  or  the  verses  to  Augusta,  which  no  Keats 
ever  equalled  in  power  and  ease. 

Fashions,  however,  are  fashions,  and  you  might  as  well  try  to- 
demonstrate  to  a  lady  that  crinolines  are  unnatural  and  ugly,  as 
long  as  fashion  imposes  them,  as  to  endeavour  to  make  a  fashionable 
public  understand  that  fashionable  poets  are  perhaps  no  poets  at  alL 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  no  country  fashion  exercises 
its  sway  over  so  large  a  surface,  and  to  so  deep  strata,  as  in  England. 
It  may  be  fashionable  in  France  to  admire  M.  Octave  Feuillet  or 
Ch.  Baudelaire  :  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  elegant  drawing-room,  or  the 
studio  of  the  innovating  realist,  fashion  loses  her  empire,  and  all  the 
healthy  intellects  of  the  cultivated  nation  stick  to  their  Musset  and 
their  Merimee.  As  for  Germany,  she  draws  at  least  this  advantage 
from  her  formless  social  condition,  that  fashions  never  rise  up  to  the 
higher  intellectual  layer.  Antediluvian  and  Egyptian,  patriotic  and 
philosophical  novels,  full  of  learning  and  high-flown  language,  may 
sell  off  like  manufactured  busts  of  the  Emperor  William  and  Bismarck  ; 
the  trustees  of  Lessing's  and  Goethe's  bequest  quietly  let  the  stream 
pass,  and  read  their  Heine  or  their  G.  Keller,  if  they  must  needs  read 
something  of  their  own  indigent  century. 

Besides,  fashion  in  England  does  not  only  limit  itself  to  forms  and 
names,  it  extends  to  the  essence  of  ideas.  I  see  few  people  here,  in 
fact,  capable  of  withstanding  general  currents.  Of  all  the  eminent 
writers,  for  instance,  on  political  and  social  topics,  who  have  re- 
vealed themselves  since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  and  Mill's,  Buckle's 
and  Grote's  influential  works  towards  1860,  from  which  epoch  I 
would  date  the  rebeginning  of  England's  intellectual  hegemony  over 
Europe — of  all  these  distinguished  writers,  and  they  are  numerous,  I 
scarcely  see  more  than  one,  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  did  not  follow  the 
currents,  or,  at  least,  steered  in  them  quite  freely.  And  if  he  had 
known  how  to  give  his  thought  a  form  as  independent  of  the  fashions 
of  the  day  as  this  thought  itself — in  other  terms,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
essentially  modern  habit  of  always  saying  all  he  knew  or  had  thought 
on  his  subject,  a  habit  with  which  there  is  no  style  possible — I  am 
confident  he  would,  like  Tocqueville  in  France,  outlive  a  great  many 
of  his  far  more  applauded  contemporaries. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  in  my  explanation  of  the 
principal  cause  of  this  uncontested  empire  of  general  currents  in 
England  ;  but  if  I  am,  this  cause  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  England. 
It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  national  and  public  life  is  nowhere 
so  developed  as  in  England.  Anything  or  anybody  of  general 
interest  becomes  at  once  part  of  public  life  in  this  country.  Some- 
thing approaching  takes  place  in  France,  though  in  a  far  smaller 
degree  than  in  England.  It  is  unknown  in  Germany.  An  eminent 
physician,  an  eloquent  and  learned  judge,  a  successful  financier,  a 
distinguished  physiologist  or  historian,  who  in  Grermany  will  remain 
all  his  life  unknown  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  his  profession  or 
coterie,  will  at  once  be  familiar  to  the  whole  of  cultivated  society  in 
England.  You  scarcely  find  a  lady  here  who  does  not  know  who 
is  Mr.  Max  Miiller  or  Mr.  Jowett,  Mr.  Tyndall  or  Mr.  Huxley. 
You  might  go  through  all  the  drawing-rooms  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck, 
Bremen  and  Elberfeld,  without  finding  a  gentleman  who  ever  heard 
of  Bopp  or  Boeckh,  of  Kirchhoff  or  Helmholtz.  Now  it  is  only 
natural  that  such  names  should  exercise  great  authority,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  nation — the  ladies  particularly^ 
who  form  such  an  important  part  of  it  in  this  country — should  blindly 
follow  the  impulses  given  by  the  bearers  of  such  illustrious  names. 
The  fact  does  not  the  less  strike  the  foreigner,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  such  unisono  in  his  own  country,  where  the  public,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  competitors  and  rivals,  or  at  any  rate  of  men  who  think 
themselves  competent  judges  of  eminent  men,  submit  them  and  their 
ideas  to  a  severe  criticism  and  sharp  contradiction. 

This  extraordinary  power  of  the  current  of  thought,  to  which 
nobody  offers  a  resistance,  has  its  beneficent  as  well  as  its  innocuous 
sides ;  but  it  has  also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  its  inconveni- 
ences.    To  give  an  instance  of  the  good  sides,  I  might  mention  the 
growing  spirit  of  religious  toleration.     A  foreigner  who  has  been 
absent  from  England  a  few  years  only  may  notice  the  progress  of  this 
intellectual  and  moral  deliverance  in  the  conversation  of  a  dinner 
party,  or  simply  in  comparing  a  Sunday  in  1879  with  a  Sunday  in- 
1873,  as  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  had  the  opportunity  of  doing, 
He  has  no  doubt  that  this  current  will  sweep  away  everything  on 
its  road,  and  not  stop  until  a  new  tide  sets  in,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  rationalistic  movement  had  reached  its 
climax.    In  many  other  respects  the   mighty  sway  of  intellectual 
streams  is  of  great  utility :  thus  particularly  in  the  scientific  move- 
ment, where  it  brings  about  an  exhaustive  study  of  one  side  of  things, 
which  is  necessary  before  the  human  mind  can  undertake  the  study 
of  another  side  and  from  another  standpoint.    There  is,  however,  one 
field  where,  if  uncontrolled,  it  is  absolutely  prejudicial :  this  field  is  art, 
and  those  activities  of  man  which  lie  on  the  borderland  between  art 
and  science,  such  as  medicine,  war,  politics,  history,  philology,  &c. 
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Art — under  whatever  form  it  may  be,  poetry  and  music,  sculpture  or 
painting — is  the  reproduction  (or  the  management)  of  what  is  eternal 
in  nature,  man,  and  society.  It  may  in  its  forms  submit  with  im- 
punity to  all  the  caprices  of  fashion,  be  it  the  academical  form  of  the 
classics  or  the  Gothic  of  the  romanticists  ;  be  it  the  conventionalities 
of  Eacine's  tragedy  and  Guarini's  pastorales,  or  even  those,  more  open 
to  censure,  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama  and  George  Sand's  village  story, 
provided  its  essence  is  eternally  human  and  true  as  it  is  in  the 
former,  instead  of  being  artificial  and  false  as  in  the  latter  two. 
For  it  will  be  judged  by  posterity  on  this  standard  alone.  When 
consequently  art  makes  itself  the  expression  of  transient  feelings  and 
thoughts,  of  feelings  and  thoughts  nobody  will  understand  a  hundred 
years  hence,  it  will  perish,  whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  it 
has  produced  itself.  If  D'Urfe's  novels  were  written  in  Pascal's  French 
— which  they  are  not  and  which  they  could  not  be,  Pascal's  prose 
supposing  Pascal's  thought — they  would  have  died  nevertheless,  as  have 
died  those  parts  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,  which 
only  expressed  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  time,  as  also  will  die 
most  of  the  poems  and  pretentious  novels — let  me  say  of  Germany,  in 
order  to  hurt  nobody  in  this  country — which  have  now  il  grido.  Wil- 
helm  Meister,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  as  eternally  young  as  Don  Quixote 
and  Tom  Jones,  although  its  form  is  as  exclusively  of  its  time  and 
its  country  as  that  of  Cervantes'  and  Fielding's  works ;  and  it  will  be 
so  because  it  paints  human  nature  as  it  will  be  always  and  every- 
where, whereas  certain  novels  of  our  day  are  not  likely  to  live  a  day 
longer  than  the  conventional  feelings  and  thoughts  they  embody.  It 
is  not  so  with  science,  although  the  object  of  science  is  likewise  un- 
changing nature  ;  because  science  has  not  to  reproduce  or  manage  its 
object ;  it  has  to  analyse  it  and  to  discover  its  laws.  Science  is 
a  collective,  and  consequently  a  progressive  work,  to  which  every 
workman  brings  his  stone.  Art  is  an  individual  concern,  and  conse- 
quently not  susceptible  of  progress,  except  in  unimportant  techni- 
calities. He  who  wishes  his  work  not  to  be  lost,  must  rely  upon 
himself  alone  :  no  help  of  fellow-toilers  will  avail ;  no  stream,  how- 
ever mighty,  will  carry  him  on  to  posterity. 

I  said  the  new  currents  of  thought — and  I  think  I  clearly  distin- 
guish three  main  streams — set  in  towards  1 858  to  1860  in  England,  and 
that  two  of  them  have  since  been  steadily  advancing  on  the  Continent. 
For  the  writers  who  chiefly  stirred  and  drove  on  one  of  these  currents, 
Kuskin  and  M.  Arnold,  Froude  and  Freeman,  Browning  and  Swin- 
burne (I  must  beg  pardon  for  such  apparently  incongruous  juxtaposi- 
tions, but  they  are  necessary  for  my  purpose),  have  passed  unnoticed, 
or  little  noticed,  on  the  Continent.  On  the  contrary,  numerous 
translations  of  Darwin's  and  Mill's,  Grote's  and  Buckle's  great  works, 
later  on,  of  W.  Bagehot's,  Huxley's,  Tyndall's,  A.  Bain's,  Cairnes', 
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and,  above  all,  Herbert  Spencer's  writings,  circulate  everywhere 
on  the  Continent,  and  find  numerous  adherents  and  opponents ;  the 
followers  of  Darwin  more  particularly  in  Germany,  those  of  J.  S.  Mill 
more  in  France  and  Italy.  Nor  is  the  latter  fact  difficult  to  account 
for,  it  seems  to  me.  Of  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  present 
scientific  movement,  the  first,  evolution,  now  applied  to  natural 
history,  was  first  formulated  by  the  Germans  a  century  ago,  with 
reference  to  human  history  ;  whereas  the  second,  of  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  nature,  now  taken  up  with  special  reference  to  the 
infinitely  small,  was  no  doubt  first  attempted  by  the  English  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  infinitely  large  ;  but 
passionately  adopted  and  generalised  by  the  French  of  the  past 
century,  for  whom  the  mechanical  facere  became  in  a  short  time 
what  the  fieri  was  soon  after  to  become  for  the  Germans — the  mother- 
idea  of  their  general  thought  and  culture.  What  consequently  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  see  the  Germans  taking  up  the  historical 
theory  par  excellence,  that  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  the  unconscious 
selection  of  the  fittest ;  the  French  and  their  intellectual  satellites,  the 
Italians,  adopting  the  system  of  positivism  as  corrected  by  the  great 
English  logician,  a  view  which,  applied  to  society  or  State,  generates 
almost  necessarily  a  more  or  less  disguised  State  Socialism ;  as  it  did, 
in  fact,  with  J.  S.  Mill  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career  ? 

It  is  out  of  my  place  to  say  how  these  ideas,  the  latter  parti- 
cularly, work  practically  .on  the  Continent,  where  there  is  not  the 
instinctive  clinging  to  the  past,  nor  the  long  habit  of  individual 
liberty,  to  counterbalance  them  as  in  England.  Still  less  shall  I  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  examine  whether  these  two  main  currents  must 
not  finally  clash  and  meet  in  deadly  feud.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the 
new  sesthetical  and  historical  school,  which  represents  the  third 
current,  and  which  so  singularly  resembles  the  German  romanticists 
of  1800 — without  their  looseness  of  morals,  assuredly — although  many 
of  its  adherents  ignore,  perhaps,  even  the  existence  of  these  their 
spiritual  fathers,  because  they  have  taken  their  views  and  theories 
second-hand — and,  let  me  add,  second-rate — from  the  stragglers  of 
French  romanticism,  the  T.  Gautiers,  C.  Baudelaires,  and  others. 
I  have  only  undertaken  to  show  the  general  aspect  those  three 
currents  give  to  English  literature  and  conversation,  as  well  as  the 
consequences  they  have  had,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  on  the  general 
views  of  modern  Englishmen. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  is  the  foreign  origin,  partly  real, 
partly  apparent,  of  the  whole  movement.  A  rather  narrow  national 
exclusiveness  was  characteristic  of  English  thought  and  feeling  ever 
since  the  great  French  Eevolution.  A  reaction  set  in  towards  1840, 
when  it  first  became  fashionable  to  depreciate  English  things ;  and, 
together  with  a  strange  infatuation  for  this  our  own  advanced  time, 
to  adopt  a  sort  of  severely  censorious  tone  in  speaking  of  England. 
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Till  then  the  idea  an  Englishman  of  average  culture  had  of  a 
German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Italian,  did  not  differ  widely  from  the 
popular  one  of  the  uncouth  pedant,  the  dapper  dancing-master,  and 
the  dark-eyed  bravo.  They  were  altogether  not  taken  au  serieux  by 
the  Englishman  of  1830.  Things  have  since  been  reversed  by  one  of 
those  violent  reactions  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago  ;  for  when  the 
English  do  a  thing,  they  do  not  stop  midway.  Just  as  Macaulay  has 
in  our  own  days  become,  from  an  English  Thucydides,  a  species  of 
British  Capefigue,  so  did  the  awkward  scholar  of  Jena  or  Heidelberg, 
who  '  did  not  understand  himself,'  change  into  a  poetical  dreamer, 
full  of  hidden  treasures  of  thought ;  the  flippant  and  frivolous 
Parisian  wit,  half  malicious  monkey,  half  good-natured  child,  into 
the  model  of  all  radical  and  democratic  virtues;  the  passionate 
plotter  and  schemer  of  Italy  into  the  hero  and  martyr  of  patriotism. 
The  great  virtue  of  the  Englishman  at  home — confidence — was  ex- 
tended slowly  to  the  foreigner,  who  till  then  had  been  mostly  looked 
upon  with  quite  different  feelings ;  and,  as  usual,  the  virtue  was 
carried  too  far.  All  society  rests  on  credit — not  the  State,  if  we 
may  believe  Hume,  who  would  have  it  based  on  distrust.  No  social 
relations  could  indeed  be  possible,  any  more  than  commercial,  with- 
out credit.  But  credit  supposes  knowledge — if  not  scientific,  analy- 
tical knowledge,  at  least  experimental  or  intuitive  knowledge — of  the 
persons  you  have  to  deal  with.  Now  Englishmen  knew  little  of  the 
foreigner  whom  they  began  thus  to  trust,  and  to  whom  they  lent  all 
sorts  of  fine  sentiments  and  deep  thoughts,  until  they  seem  to  have  come 
in  our  days  to  a  rather  extravagant  estimate,  which  will  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  national  exclusiveness. 

Germany  received  the  first  caresses  of  this  strange  xenomania 
from  the  hands  of  youthful  Caiiyle  and  old  Coleridge,  but  the  friend- 
ship developed  into  fashion  only  half  a  generation  later,  in  the  days 
of  Bun  sen  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  Liebig  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Felix  Mendelssohn.  It  was  Italy  who  succeeded  her 
in  the  favours  of  Britannia,  and  for  ten  years  there  was  no  end  to  the 
admiration  of  the  resurging  nation,  who  was  to  produce  new  Dantes 
and  Galileos  by  the  score,  and  showed  already  political  aptitude  of 
character  and  mind  worthy  of  old  Rome.  Since  then  it  is  France 
who  has  become  the  pet.  People  here  have  discovered  that  under 
the  shiny  surface  of  the  Frenchman  there  lies  many  a  good  and 
sterling  virtue — thrift,  and  sobriety,  and  taste,  and  common  sense ; 
that,  beside  the  frivolous  literature  which  they  used  to  take  for  the 
expression  of  French  intellectual  life,  there  was  solid  scientific  work 
being  done ;  that  the  uniformity  of  the  modern  democratic  State 
which  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Consul  had  founded,  if  it  exposed 
the  country  to  the  surprises  of  despotism,  guaranteed  it  a  system  of 
administration,  justice,  finance,  as  well  as  a  civil  law,  which  were  not 
so  easily  to  be  found  in  freer  countries.  This  led  to  a  more  attentive 
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study  of  French  laws  and  literature,  and,  the  natural  and  generous 
compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  hereditary  enemy  supervening, 
the  fashion  moreover  helping,  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
consequence  has  been  an  overrating  admiration,  which  scarcely 
admits  any  spots  on  the  sun. 

If  the  deeper  study  the  English  began  to  devote  to  French  things 
did  not  produce  the  accurate  knowledge  one  might  have  expected, 
the  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  must  be  sought  for  in  three 
things,  I  believe :  the  reaction  already  mentioned  against  the  contrary 
vice  of  self-satisfaction ;  the  sources  whence  people  drew  their  in- 
formation ;  and  the  seriousness  of  the  English  character,  I  dare  not 
say  the  rigidity  of  the  English  mind. 

To  take  one  striking  instance  of  this  strange  rejection  of  home, 
and  craving  after  foreign,  authorities ;  what  could  seem  easier  at  first 
sight  than  to  trace  the  positivist  movement  speculatively  to  Hume, 
in  its  ethical  conclusions  to  Bentham,  that  rearguard  of  the  great 
reaction  against  metaphysics  and  a  priori  constructions  in  favour  of 
the  exclusive  study  of  facts  and  induction  therefrom,  which  began 
with  Bacon,  and  through  Newton  and  Locke  reached  far  into  the 
past  century  ?  Nevertheless  the  new  school,  in  its  horror  of  stubborn 
conservatism,  which  in  their  eyes  affected  all  things  English,  thought 
it  expedient  to  fetch  their  flag-bearer  from  abroad ;  and  just  as  the 
preceding  generation  looked  up  to  Bunsen  as  a  high  theological  and 
philological  authority  among  Germans,  so  they  invoked  a  French 
one,  which  was  perhaps  still  less  of  an  authority  in  its  own  country 
than  Bunsen,  that  of  Auguste  Comte.  This  bulky  author — not  to  be 
confounded  with  M.  Ch.  Comte,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  original 
of  his  contemporaries — this  diffuse  writer,  whose  leading  ideas  were 
either  of  very  doubtful  value,  as  Mr.  Huxley  has  proved,  or  more  or 
less  disguisedly  taken  from  his  master  Saint-Simon,  as  has  been 
pointed  at  elsewhere,1  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  serious  acknow- 
ledgment in  France.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  precisely  his  dif- 
fuseness ;  another  is  certainly  his  language.  The  French  will  not  read 
an  author  who  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  write  clearly  and 
fluently.  All  their  real  thinkers,  from  Descartes  down  to  M.  Taine, 
have  been  masters  of  the  language — as  in  fact  all  real  thinkers  are. 
Italy  has  no  greater  prose  writer  than  Gralileo,  Germany  than 
Schopenhauer  (and  even  Kant,  where  he  is  himself),  England  than 
Hume.  This  is  at  the  bottom  a  truism,  and  Boileau's  much-quoted 
verse  has,  as  such,  become  a  popular  adage  among  all  nations: — 

Oe  quo  1'on  con^oit  Hen,  s'e'nonce  clairement ; 
Et  les  mots  pour  le  dire  arrivent  aise*inent. 

Now  Comte  has  never  enounced  anything  clearly,  and,  to  judge  from 
their  quality,  his  words  never   arrived  easily.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
1  Of,  K.  Hillebrand,  GescldcJitc  Frarikreicli1  s,  ii.  Kapitel,  iv.  1. 
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any  reader  of  the  French  apostle  will  soon  find  that,  if  he  has  not 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  great  master  minds  who  are  like  the  light- 
houses on  the  voyage  of  humanity,  he  has  not  met  either  with  one  of 
those  prophetic  spirits  like  Vico,  Herder,  Saint-Simon,  who  half  see 
hosts  of  new  ideas  without  being  able  to  grasp  them  firmly  and  deve- 
lope  them  methodically,  but  whose  flickering  flame  pierces  here  and 
there  the  darkness,  and  sheds,  as  it  were,  a  flashing  light  over  whole 
fields,  afterwards  to  be  cultivated  by  steady  labour.  Such  seers  are 
apt  by  their  glowing  enthusiasm  and  sympathetic  individuality  to 
carry  away  with  them  whole  generations.  Comte  left  France  perfectly 
cool.  Nobody  paid  attention  to  him,  and  those  who  did,  with  few 
exceptions,  regretted  the  time  they  had  given  to  a  heavy  and  unpro- 
fitable labour,  which  might  have  been  more  agreeably  or  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  reading  Montaigne  or  studying  Condillac.  Even  the 
rare  adepts  who  followed  him  corrected  his  system  (?)  so  as  to  leave 
little  of  it. 

It  was  not  until  England,  with  its  characteristic  indifference  for 
form,  and  its  not  less  characteristic  indulgence  for  foreign  things, 
took  him  up,  that  Auguste  Comte  became  an  authority,  and  an 
authority  which  influenced  (in  England  at  least)  even  those  who  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  him.  The  fact  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  England  was  just  in  the  act  of  wheeling 
round  from  its  former  national  exclusiveness  to  its  present  idolatry  of 
the  Continent,  when  the  existence  of  Auguste  Comte  was  revealed  to 
it  by  the  radical  philosophers  anxious  to  oppose  some  foreign  authority 
to  the  foreign  authorities  invoked  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  In 
reality  she  had  long  enough  abandoned  her  own  paths,  and  tilled  the, 
to  her  uncongenial,  field  of  metaphysics  and  speculation.  She  was 
impatient  once  more  to  let  the  unconceivable  alone,  and  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  the  study  of  facts,  their  observation  and  co-ordina- 
tion, as  she  had  done  in  the  glorious  days  of  Harvey  and  Gilbert, 
when  she  was  becoming  the  hearth  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe. 
But  she  wished  to  be  able  to  do  so  under  a  foreign  authority.  People 
told  her  M.  Auguste  Comte  had  brought  their  view  into  a  system, 
and  so  they  adopted  it.  They  may  in  all  other  respects  have  repu- 
diated the  strange  elucubrations  of  A.  Comte's  morbid  mind ;  in 
the  method  to  which  he  has  given  his  name  (nothing  more),  they 
have  remained  faithful  to  him  :  what  senses  and  understanding  can- 
not grasp  is  excluded  by  them  from  the  domain  of  science. 

There  would  be  little  to  object  to  this,  if  science  were  everything 
in  this  world.  Nothing  was  more  justified  than  the  reaction  of  mecha- 
nism against  historism,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  and  its  excesses,  and  of 
positivism  against  metaphysics ;  for  metaphysical  philosophy,  from 
the  servile  state  in  which  Kant  found  it  (exsul,  inops),  had  once  more 
become  the  despot  queen  (maxima  rerum)  of  half  human  science. 
The  arbitrary  a  priori  reconstruction  of  nature  and  history  in  virtue 
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of  a  so-called  second  sight,  superior  to  the  senses,  and  a  reason 
superior  to  understanding,  as  they  were  practised  in  Schelling's  and 
Oken's  days,  had  to  be  stopped ;  and  it  was  a  great  merit  to  recall 
intoxicated  minds  to  a  more  sober  examination  of  things.  This  was 
felt  throughout  Europe  ;  but  whilst  in  Germany  the  philosophical 
studies  were,  as  in  an  excess  of  blushing  repentance  and  intellectual 
Katzenjammer,  almost  entirely  abandoned  (1840  to  1860),  England 
revived  them,  by  the  application  of  a  severe  logical  argumentation 
and  patient  observation  of  psychological  facts.  And  Europe  may  be 
thankful  to  her.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  not  everything  can 
be  submitted  entirely  to  scientific  treatment,  that  some  things 
require  to  be  handled  by  both  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  organ, 
nay,  that  in  pure  science  itself  intuition  is  a  most  powerful  helper. 
It  is  because  modern  Englishmen  often  forget  this,  that  we  see  so 
many  clear  heads  and  well-trained  minds  lose  all  ground  as  soon  as 
they  touch  questions  of  ethics,  politics,  and  art,  which  are  out  of  their 
range.  This,  however,  is  only  natural,  and  nobody  would  be  over- 
severe  with  Newton  if  he  went  astray  on  politics,  or  spoke  solemn 
nonsense  about  fine  arts,  or  even  on  education,  which  is  entirely  art, 
and  which  people  will  think  a  fit  field  for  scientific  men  to  rave 
about,  mainly  because  one  certain  science — the  mathematical — 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  instruments  most  successfully  employed  in 
this  art.  What  is  infinitely  more  objectionable,  is  that  the  men 
whose  proper  domain  is  history  or  art  bring  to  the  treatment  of 
them  rationalistic  and  analytical  instead  of  intuitive  and  synthetical 
habits  of  thought,  and  try  to  grasp  things  with  an  organ  destined  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  creative  mind,  never  to  replace  it. 

This  consideration,  however,  would  lead  us  to  a  question  we  had 
better  examine  another  time  and  in  a  special  paper — the  question 
of  the  vocation  of  the  present  generation  of  Europe  to  artistic  creation 
and  artistic  enjoyment — and  I  hasten  back  to  the  argument  I  was 
considering,  viz.  for  what  reasons  the  conscientious  study  of  foreign 
literature  by  our  English  contemporaries  has  not  produced  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries.  Have  not  perchance  the  insular 
students  of  the  Continent  taken  a  false  route  ?  Have  they  not 
trusted  books  more  than  life  ?  And  statistics  more  than  books  ? 
Have  they  always  applied  to  both  that  criticism  which  is  so  in- 
dispensable when  you  will  not  risk  being  led  astray  ?  How  much 
better  did  your  forefathers  know,  for  instance,  the 

Gay  and  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  care, 
where 

All  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise — 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  bless'd,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

This  certainly  is  no  fruit  of  book  knowledge ;  but  let  us  not  speak 
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of  Goldsmith  alone,  nor  of  Gibbon,  for  everybody  cannot  spend  years 
abroad  ;  but  such  men  as  Pope,  Hume,  Sterne,  how  well  they  knew 
how  to  read  the  French !  And  they  were  cautious  enough  in  their 
choice ;  for  they  read  more  of  old  French  books  than  of  new  ones, 
knowing  that  the  former  contained  so  much  more  of  true  France 
than  the  contemporary  ones;  but  even  living  authors  they  knew 
how  to  sift,  and  never  or  seldom  exposed  themselves  to  the  censure  of 
having  taken  third-rate  writers  for  peers  of  Rousseau  or  Voltaire. 
And  how  much  more  French  were  the  secondary  writers  of  their 
time  than  those  of  ours,  who  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  lost 
every  trace  of  the  great  literary  traditions  of  their  country. 

There  are  things  besides  which  nobody  can  learn  by  books,  not 
even  by  novels  of  domestic  life  or  newspaper  reports,  however  sharp 
the  critical  eye.  One  must  have  lived  in  Paris  to  know  that  the 
Franpais  of  1879  have  as  little  in  common  with  the  Fran$ais  of 
Rachel's  and  Augustine  Brohan's,  Samson's  and  Regnier's  times,  as 
c  Her  Majesty's '  of  to-day  has  with  that  of  Malibran,  Lablache,  and 
Rubini.  But  if  a  Frenchman  of  1840  coming  over  to  England  in 
June  1879  might  have  found  it  difficile  satiram  non  scribere,  a 
German  of  1860  has  no  such  right,  and  had  better  content  himself 
with  stating  the  general  fact,  that  Englishmen  of  to-day,  as  they 
are  prone  in  their  own  things  c  to  burn  what  they  adored,  and  to 
adore  what  they  burned,'  so  they  are,  perhaps  still  more,  exposed  to 
overrate  and  underrate  in  turn  foreign  things,  chiefly  because  of  the 
sources  whence  they  take  their  information. 

Thus  I  read,  to  quote  again  an  instance  among  the  recognised,  and 
this  time  I  might  add  the  justly  recognised  authorities,  a  most  clever 
and  earnest  paper  recently  published  on  a  subject  I  happen  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with,  the  subject  of  Continental,  especially  French, 
education.  Here  Mr.  M.  Arnold,  relying  chiefly  upon  an  official 
report  of  M.  Bardoux,  contrasts  the  Continental  schools  with  the 
English,  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  deep  gulf  the  English  national 
education  system  makes  between  the  middle  class  and  the  upper  and 
professional  classes,  a  gulf  unknown,  according  to  him,  in  France  and 
Germany.  Now  I  think  that  if  Mr.  M.  Arnold  had  not  given  too 
much  importance  to  that  most  deceitful  species  of  documents  called 
statistics,  he  would  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions.  If 
indeed  he  means  by  middle  class  the  upper  middle  class,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  professional  men  in  England  receive  a  liberal  education, 
and  I  have  been  told  by  many  persons  here  that  there  is  scarcely  a  well- 
to-do  Liverpool  or  Manchester  man  who  does  not  send  his  son  to  a 
public  school,  as  a  good  Bordeaux  or  Nantes  merchant  sends  his  to  the 
Lyceum  ;  whereas  I  know,  unfortunately  too  well,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  worthies  send  their  offspring  to  a  so-called 
commercial  school,  where  the  name  even  of  Homer  is  unknown,  and  take 
them  to  the  desk  of  their  counting-houses  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  If,  on 
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the  contrary,  Mr.  M.  Arnold  means  by  middle  class  the  smaller  whole- 
sale dealers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  that  class  which  De  Foe  calls  '  the 
upper  station  of  lower  life,'  then  he  may  be  assured  that  all  in  Grer- 
many  go  to  the  Realschulen,  or  even  hohere  Burgerschulen  ;  in  France 
to  the  classes  professionnelles  (modem  schools),  attached  to  the 
lyceums  and  colleges,  whose,  classically  instructed  inmates  look  down 
upon  these  neighbours  pretty  much  as  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  upon  her 
gardener's  son.  Again,  Mr.  M.  Arnold  speaks  of  the  81  lyceums,  the 
252  colleges,  and  their  80,000  pupils,  as  so  many  French  editions  of 
Eton  and  Harrow,  or  at  least  Clifton  and  Marlborough.  He  forgets 
that  the  252  colleges  at  any  rate  have  certainly  not  a  higher  standard 
than  the  224  English  endowed  schools  (I  speak  of  1867,  and  they  have 
since  considerably  increased,  I  am  told) ;  that  if  the  State  inspection, 
far  from  being  perfect,  is  nevertheless  effective,  the  direction  of  these 
schools  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  head-masters,  having  no 
other  certificate  than  the  baccalaureat  (matriculation),  which  does 
not  precisely  offer  sufficient '  guarantees  for  the  teaching  staff ; '  he 
forgets  that  almost  all  the  English  endowed  schools  count  more  or  less 
undergraduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whereas  the  average  of  the 
bacheliers  furnished  by  the  French  communal  colleges  is  scarcely  one 
a  year,  and  that  most  of  the  80,000  scholars,  both  of  lyceums  and 
colleges,  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  that  a 
quarter  of  them  at  least  are  modern  scholars,  i.e.  without  any  serious 
education  ;  that  there  are  in  France  and  in  Germany  infinitely  more 
officials  and  professional  men  than  in  England,  and  that  these  also 
habitually  send  their  sons  to  high  schools;  that  nevertheless  you 
had— always  in  1867—37,000  (more  accurately  36,874)  pupils  in 
the  endowed  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  and  2,000  (1,949)  under- 
graduates in  its  two  universities,  which  corresponds  perfectly  to 
the  80,000  scholars  and  12,000  students  in  the  French  faculties, 
if  you  take  into  consideration  the  populations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  fact  that  medicine  and  law,  which  are  not  taught  pro- 
fessionally at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  furnish  nine-tenths  of  the 
French  students.2  If  Mr.  M.  Arnold  had  had  to  examine  some  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  those  bacheliers,  to  inspect  some  of  those 
lyceums  and  colleges,  to  live  amongst  some  of  their  middle  class,  he 
would  have  soon  perceived  that  things  are  pretty  much  the  same  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  that  the  difference  lies  much  less  in  the 
school  organisation  than  in  the  different  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
two  countries.  Organisation  has  achieved  great  things  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  France ;  but  it  is  not  an  English  tradition,  and  as 
England  has  fared  pretty  well  till  now  without  a  board  of  ponts  et 

-  In  all  this  I  do  not  count  the  private  tutors,  nor  the  unendowed  schools,  such 
as  Cheltenham,  Rossall,  Brighton,  £c.,  that  take  off  so  large  a  part  of  the  English 
scholarships,  any  more  than  Mr.  M.  Arnold  comprises  the  pupils  of  the  French  eccle- 
siastical establishments  in  his  80,000  scholars. 
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chaussees,  or  a  ministry  of  public  education,  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
not  to  attempt  to  extemporise  a  work  which  is  the  fruit  of  centuries. 
But  I  will  not  insist  any  longer  on  one  particular  question  or 
instance.  Let  me  rather  look  on  the  whole  character  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  foreign  things,  in  order  to  find  out  why  such  serious  endea- 
vours to  know  the  Continent  have  no  corresponding  results,  and 
remain  short  of  the  knowledge  attained  by  your  forefathers  at  the 
cost  of  much  less  effort. 

Have  such  earnest  studies  not  perchance  been  pursued  too 
earnestly  ?  All  things  in  this  world  must  be  treated  with  a  certain 
irony,  French  things  more  than  any  others,  if  you  wish  to  grasp 
them  fully,  and  to  get  at  the  v£rite  vraie.3  I  have  often,  indeed, 
observed  that  the  unserious  a  la  Sterne,  or  even  a  la  Grenville 
Murray,  judge  the  Continent  far  more  acutely,  and  on  the  whole 
more  equitably  also,  than  graver  students.  Grave,  experienced 
Englishmen,  who  generally  have  such  a  reliable  knowledge  of  men  of 
their  own  blood  and  habits,  seem  often  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
foreigners,  and  to  distinguish  between  them.  Their  inborn  and  care- 
fully developed  truthfulness  and  simplicity  go  far  to  account  for 
this  strange  fact.  They  readily  believe  what  people  tell  them,  and 
willingly  suppose  in  foreigners  the  same  veracity  which  they  prac- 
tise themselves.  An  English  liar,  or  hypocrite,  or  humbug,  is  the 
character  easiest  to  be  looked  through  ;  partly  because  the  inflexible 
Englishman  wants  the  suppleness  necessary  to  assume  half-true  ap- 
pearances ;  partly  because  such  half- true  appearances  are  not  admitted 
by  the  moral  code  of  English  society,  as  they  are  more  or  less  in  the 
Latin  nations.  Now  a  little  exaggeration  in  kindness  of  manner,  in 
statement,  in  dignity  of  behaviour,  in  assertion  of  principles,  is  a 
thing  which  nobody  finds  fault  with  in  the  Continental  countries  of 
old  civilisation,  and  which  everybody  there  takes  tacitly  cum  grano 
salis.  Now  it  is  this  fable  convenue  of  political,  religious,  literary, 
and  social  life  in  France,  which  the  English  are  very  apt  to  take  for 
genuine,  when  it  is  not  meant  at  all  to  be  taken  thus  by  those 
who  use  it.  Not  only  do  the  English  give  too  often  unrestricted 
credence  to  the  higher  actors  of  Gruizot's  and  Berryer's  style,  but 
also  to  the  lowest  of  cabotins,  whom  even  the  simplest-minded  Paris 
bourgeois  would  not  be  deceived  by.  I  have  seen  here  brave,  good, 
learned,  honest  men,  who  love  their  wives  and  children,  and  toil  hard 
and  regularly  for  them  all  their  life,  speak  of  the  Bohemian  leaders 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  or  Oferman  Socialists,  who  never  possessed  a 
home,  never  read  a  book  through,  were  never  able  to  pass  the  most 
elementary  of  examinations,  and  acquired  their  political  knowledge 
in  estaminets,  secret  societies,  and  penny  papers,  as  they  would  of 

1  Not  the  vraie  veriti,  as  I  read  not  long  ago  in  an  English  quotation  'of  the 
French  saying. 
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Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Cross ;  treating  them  as  men  whom  they  might 
introduce  to  their  family,  and  with  whom  they  might  talk  seriously 
on  philosophy  or  business.  Evidently  the  memory  of  the  Saint- 
Simonians,  of  Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  Lassalle,  and  all  the  other 
eminent  Socialists  of  the  preceding  generation,  mislead  them  com- 
pletely as  to  their  heirs  and  successors.  For  the  naivete  is  pushed  so 
far  sometimes,  that  highly  cultivated  English  condescend  to  argue 
with  such  people,  and  treat  their  watchwords  as  serious  ideas.  So 
has  the  idea  of  federation — which  the  Communards  put  forward 
merely  because  it  suited  their  scheme  of  an  independent  Paris — 
become  a  serious  political  theory  in  the  eyes  of  some  most  distin- 
guished Englishmen,  who,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  tendencies  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  towards  centralisa- 
tion, believe  that  the  world  is  drifting  towards  a  dissolution  of  the 
old  national  states  into  their  constituent  elements,  because  citizens 
Ferre  and  Vermersch  have  chosen  to  declare  France  a  federation  of 
40,000  communes. 

From  this  seriousness  of  the  contemporary  English  mind — the 
contemporary,  I  say,  for  it  was  by  no  means  so  in  former  times — 
comes  also  the  want  of  perspective,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the 
English  judgments  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  nuance 
in  the  English  endeavours  first  to  master,  then  to  appropriate  and 
assimilate  to  themselves,  foreign  ideas  and  ways.     You  hear  people 
speak  quietly   of  Mademoiselle    Sarah   Bernhardt   and   Kachel,   of 
Gambetta  and  M.  Dufaure,  of  G.  Planche  and  Ste-Beuve,  of  0.  Feuillet 
and  Merimee,  without  the  slightest  perception  of  the  distance  between 
such  names  and  the  very  relative  consideration  their  bearers  enjoy 
in  their  own  country.     And  such  jarring  discords  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  second-rate  hack-writers;    I   see  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most authors  of  the  younger  generation  and  one  who  would  occupy 
a  still  higher  rank,  if  he  did  not  persist  in  giving  to  his  admirable 
disquisitions  on  historical  problems  the  name  and  the  form  of  history — 
I  see  also  a  Mr.  Lecky,  sinning  alike  against  proportion  and  accuracy, 
speak  of  '  the  class  of  (French)  mind  that  once  followed  Bossuet  or 
Pascal '  and  '  now  follows  Voltaire  or  Comte,'  as  one  might  speak  of 
*  Hume  or  Shadworth  Hodgson.'     Even  when  the  discrepancy  is  less 
shocking,  the  nuance  and  the  taste  is  often  wanting  in  the  use  made  of 
foreign  names.    I  am  confident,  for  instance,  that  the  illustrious  author 
of  Theophrastus  Such  would  be  the  first  to  be  disagreeably  touched  by 
the  over-zealous  critic's  pave-like  declaration,  that  La  Bruyere  had 
been  superseded  for  ever  since  the  summer  of  1879.     Had  such  English 
writers  lived  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  French  atmosphere,  the 
unseen  degrees  of  literary,  artistic,  and  social  hierarchy  would  have 
forced  themselves   naturally   upon   them,  unless   the    characteristic 
rigidity  of  the  strong  English  mind  had  not  been  too  developed,  as  is 
often  the  case. 
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It  is  strange,  on  the  other  side,  how  awkwardly  eminent  English 
writers,  who  recommend  to  their  countrymen  French  models,  often 
fail  in  what  they  recommend  so  zealously — nuance  and  lightness  of 
touch.  I  see  an  important  review  say  of  Heine  that  '  he  is  a  German 
in  nothing  but  language  ; '  I  hear  a  well-known  critic  declare  roundly 
that  Englishmen  ought  to  take  method  in  Germany,  but  form  in 
France,  because  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  a  '  well-written  book ' 
in  Germany ;  I  read  in  a  celebrated  writer's  warnings  against  meta- 
physics, that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  learnt  from  c  Kant, 
Strauss,  and  all  the  other  Germans  '  (the  copulation  '  Kant-Strauss ' 
is  delightful) ;  I  discover  in  a  fourth  not  less  eminent  author,  that 
Macaulay  is  the  '  King  of  Philistinism.'  Now,  to  take  up  only  one 
of  those  instances  of  want  of  nuance  resulting  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  foreign  words  and  ideas,  the  word  philistine  is  a  new  ex- 
pression, taken  from  the  German,  and  if  an  Englishman  uses  it,  he  is 
bound  to  use  it  in  the  German  sense,  or  to  declare  that  he  gives  it 
another  sense,  else  nobody  will  understand  his  meaning.  But  if  there 
was  ever  a  man  who  was  not  a  philistine  in  the  German  sense  of  the 
word,  it  was  Macaulay.  I  do  not  attempt  to  write  an  apology  of 
Macaulay.  Few  men  have  stronger  than  he  the  two  qualities  most 
antipathetic  to  the  Germans,  faithful  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers  : 
rhetoric  and  party  spirit.  Still  he  is  not  the  least  a  philistine  for 
all  that.  A  man  who  takes  part  in  a  great  public  life,  who  has  breasted 
and  breathed  the  storms  of  Westminster,  who  has  seen  the  wonder- 
land of  India,  and  legislated  for  a  hundred  millions  of  British  subjects  ; 
a  man  who  alternated  in  his  readings  between  Al.  Dumas  and  Thucy- 
dides,  and  could  relish  Charles  the  Second's  mots  and  Peterborough's 
freaks  without  allowing  his  moral  disapprobation  to  disturb  his  enjoy- 
ment— such  a  man  is  not  a  philistine,  cannot  be  a  philistine.  This 
word,  indeed,  has  always  kept  in  the  German  mind  something  of  its 
origin :  the  opposition  to  the  liberty  and  Bohemian  life  of  the  student. 
What  constitutes  philistinism  is  pedantic  regularity  of  habits,  both  in 
life  and  thought,  prosiness,  want  of  enthusiasm,  narrowness  of  social 
and  intellectual  horizon,  a  certain  mild  conventionalism  and  timid 
shrinking  from  paradox,  noise,  and  fantasy.  Never  was  there  any 
man  less  philistine  than  the  dashing,  bustling,  passionate  Whig, 
whose  ponderous  rhetoric  charmed  the  youth  of  our  generation 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

There  are  other  qualities  besides  perspective  and  nuance  which 
the  modem  English  continentalists  have  failed  to  learn  from  their 
idols,  it  seems.  Such  is  composition  and  economy,  such  is  simplicity 
and  fluency  of  style,  such  is  objectivity  and  concreteness  above  all. 
Frenchmen  are  particularly  struck  by  the  want  of  proportion  in 
certain  English  books  and  essays,  Germans  by  the  subjective  tone  of 
many  of  them.  With  the  former  the  smallest  essay  has  its  regular 
plan,  with  an  introduction,  well-balanced  parts,  and  a  peroration. 
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They  never  break  up  abruptly,  alleging  want  of  space,  never  dwell 
disproportionately  on  one  argument  or  fact  of  their  subject.     I  have 
read  English  articles  on  M.  Eenan  which  neglected  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  composition  in  the  very  praise  of  the  master  in  architectural 
harmony.  So  it  is  with  simplicity  of  language.   There  are  some  modern 
English  writers  who  seem  to  have  gone  to  school  at  Victor  Hugo's  and 
T.  G-autier's  rather  than  at  Musset's  or  Merimee's,  who,  in  our  century, 
represent  the  real  tradition  of  France  in  poetical  literature.    Clearness 
and  fluency,  once  the  characteristic  sign  of  English  prose  and  verse, 
such  as  Addison  and  Pope  framed  them,  seem  to  be  no  longer  considered 
as  virtues ;  at  least  the  combination  of  both  these  qualities  becomes 
rarer  and  rarer.     And  as  the  sentences  are  often  either  hacked  up 
and  minced,  or  intricate  and  involved,  so  the  words  have  a  tendency 
to  become  more  and  more  abstract  and  pale,  or  of  a  colouring  so  loud 
and  glaring,  that  the  ordinary  reader  shuts  his  eyes  after  a  few  pages. 
This  however  is — as  the  aforesaid  defects — not  exclusively  English : 
Grermany,  France,  Italy,  are  also  having  their  '  Venetian '  writers,  after 
having  had  their  '  Giotteschi.'     Nor  is  the  extreme  subjectivity  of 
the  modern  English  writer,  particularly  the  critics  and  literary  his- 
torians, more  exclusively  British.     The  person  of  the  modern  author 
is  everywhere  nowadays  inclined  to  put  himself  unconsciously  into  the 
foreground.     He   is   always  present,  even  when   he  deprecates  his 
presence,  and  precisely  when  he  does  so.     He  will  never  allow  his 
subject  to  speak  for  itself,  never  allow  the  reader  the  highest  pleasures 
of  reading,  viz.,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  make  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  connect  his  own  reminiscences.     The  writer  seems  ever 
preoccupied  to  show  his  own  wealth  of  ideas,  aper^us,  and  knowledge, 
lest  the  reader  should  not  know  what  a  thoughtful  and  learned  and 
superior   man   the   critic  is.      Nor  can  there  be  anything  more  un- 
English  than  the  modern  mania   of  generalising   and   discovering 
historical  laws  (instead  of  collecting  facts),  of  which  England  seems 
to  have  caught  the  infection  from  the  Continent.     What  is  perhaps 
more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  English  writer  is  that  he  has 
generally  his  practical  aim  in  writing.     He  likes  to  be  a  reformer. 
I  might  name  English  unbelievers  who  have  more  of  the  saint  of 
Cromwell's  time  than  many  a  believer  who  would  not  miss  his  Sunday 
service  for  the  world. 

Here  again  the  English  earnestness  is  an  impediment  to  a  per- 
fect artistic  treatment,  which  always  supposes  a  certain  scepticism  and, 
if  I  might  say  so  without  exposing  myself  to  being  misunderstood,  a 
certain  indifference.  Criticism  itself  and  literary  history  ought  to  be 
an  art,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has  shown  it  can  be  in  his  wonderful  por- 
traits; but  only  when  the  critic  treats  his  subject  like  the  artist, 
without  a  special  aim  of  teaching,  bettering  or  converting  anybody, 
and  when  his  object  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  thing  without  him. 
The  vulgar  imagine  that  a  painter,  a  musician,  a  poet,  works  under 
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the  inspiration  of  enthusiasm,  love,  or  wrath.  He  who  knows  the 
process  of  artistic  creation,  knows  also  that  the  emotion  once  felt 
must  have  calmed,  and  that  it  is  only  conjured  up  at  will  and  forced 
to  sit  by  the  artist's  genius,  disposed  and  arranged  by  the  artist's  in- 
telligence, when  it  is  to  become  an  object  of  his  art.  So  it  is  with 
the  critic.  Critics  who  plead  a  thesis,  critics  who  act  the  professor 
or  the  apostle,  are  no  longer  critics,  but  schoolmasters  or  mission- 
aries, just  as  writers  of  comedies  or  novels  cease  to  be  poets  when 
they  give  vent  to  their  personal  spite,  or  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  vanity.  The  characteristic  trait  of  Sainte-Beuve,  so  much 
praised  everywhere  and  so  little  imitated,  is  never  to  have  a  thesis  ; 
but  simply  to  expose  his  subject,  letting  it  mostly  talk  for  itself,  and 
wisely  choosing  and  distributing  his  quotations,  his  anecdotes,  his  traits. 
Even  if  he  yields  to  personal  animosity,  a  defect  he  is  by  no  means 
free  of,  the  uninitiated  would  never  guess  it,  so  well  does  he  succeed 
in  giving  his  subject  a  purely  artistic  character.  His  person  only 
appears  like  that  of  the  comic  chorus,  smiling  though,  not  laughing, 
with  an  accompanying  current  of  scarcely  outspoken  irony.  Such 
an  irony  may  be  malicious,  as  Sainte-Beuve's,  or  good-natured,  as 
W.  Scott's,  or  stream  on  in  a  bright  flow  of  humour,  as  in  Fielding ; 
but  it  must  always  be  present  if  we  are  to  be  convinced  that  the 
writer  has  really  a  full  insight  into  the  world,  and — if  we  wish  not  to 
be  bored.  Now  it  can  be  present  in  one  form  or  the  other,  even  in 
the  highest  order  of  poetry,  as  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  prove 
abundantly,  whereas  its  absence  always  ends  by  tiring  us,  even  in  the 
greatest  geniuses,  as  Milton  shows  not  less  abundantly. 

Perhaps  that  highest  degree  of  justice  which  is  the  artist's  view 
of  the  world  is  not  possible  in  a  country  so  absorbed  by  politics  as 
England,  and  a  time  so  busy  as  the  present.  There  was  scarcely  any 
public  life  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  Goethe,  who  had  a  high 
idea  of  Byron,  thought  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  poet  if  he 
had  vented  himself  in  Parliament  of  all  his  party  passion.  I  hear 
Goethe  himself  praised  for  his  objectivity :  but  would  he  have  been 
able  to  maintain  it  amidst  the  public  life  of  England  ?  In  a  nearer 
and  more  practical  matter,  I  see  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  recom- 
mended for  its  large  hospitality  to  all  opinions  ;  but  do  we  not  forget 
that  this  widely  famed  Review  could  maintain  such  an  attitude  only 
during  the  twenty  years  of  silence  imposed  by  the  Second  Empire, 
M.  Buloz's  apogee  ?  Is  it  not  altogether  a  mistake  to  ask  the  Dorians 
to  become  lonians  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  should  understand 
and  enjoy  them  as  the  Komans  did  the  Grceculi,  when  they  send  them 
their  novels  or  their  causeries  or  their  actors  ?  Must  they  themselves 
become  such,  as  certain  zealous  patriots  urge  them  ?  Is  not  the  at- 
tempt to  make  of  the  earnest,  hardworking,  striving  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  sort  of  sceptical  Italian  of  the  fifteenth,  as 
perverse  as  Savonarola's  ill-inspired,  and  fortunately  unsuccessful, 
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endeavour  to  make  of  the  serene  fellow-citizens  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  a 
set  of  Puritan  Eoundheads,  or  as  the  attempt  of  the  national  Liberals 
of  Germany  to  make  of  their  countrymen  a  political  and  self-govern- 
ing people,  when  Luther  already  saw  that  they  were  unfit  for  such  a 
career  ?  Must  all  nations  necessarily  follow  the  same  track,  and  do 
-  the  same  work  ? 

Let  us  not  however  put  the  observation  in  too  absolute  terms.  No 
nation  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  are  more  characteristic  of  their  neighbours,  and  more  frequent 
among  them.  The  thing  Heine  most  wondered  at  in  history,  after  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  was  the  circumstance  of  Shakespeare  being 
an  Englishman.  Witty  as  this  may  be,  it  would  betray  a  very  shallow 
view  of  national  characteristics,  if  we  were  to  take  it  for  more  than 
a  joke.  There  are  many  sides,  assuredly,  by  which  Shakespeare  is 
totally  un-English,  as  Goethe  is  totally  un-German  by  many  of  his 
qualities.  So  was  Luther,  so  is  Bismarck.  Still  the  one  and  the  other 
would  only  have  been  possible  in  England  and  Germany.  What  they 
have  over  and  above  the  highest  degree  of  national  qualities  is  not 
French  or  Italian,  but  the  highest  expression  of  the  human — it  is 
genius.  Obviously  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  all  the 
cultivated  men  of  a  nation  should  be  geniuses,  and  unite  the  best  of 
national  qualities  with  the  noblest  gifts  of  humanity  at  large  ;  still 
something  of  the  kind  must  be  the  ideal  aim  of  a  national  culture  if 
that  culture  is  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  civilised  world  as  one  of 
the  highest  expressions  of  human  civilisation. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  true  English  gentleman  (I  mean 
gentleman  not  in  the  modern  sense — for  jampridem  vera  vocabula 
rerum  amisimus — but  in  the  good  old  sense  of  the  word,  because 
with  a  strong  race  like  the  Teutonic  it  requires  the  education  of 
generations  to  refine  the  rough  nature  and  bring  out  a  higher  type) — 
I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  Englishman  of  good  birth,  well 
balanced  in  body  and  soul,  a  master  of  manly  sport,  but  fed  with  the 
classical  education  of  an  English  university,  accustomed  to  liberty 
and  public  life,  having  seen  the  Continent  and  understood  it,  never 
shrinking  from  responsibility,  full  of  national  pride,  but  putting 
truth  higher  than  blind  love  of  his  country,  and  having  the  courage 
to  denounce  his  country's  shortcomings — that  such  an  Englishman 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  national  type  of  modern  times  to  the 
kalokagathia  of  the  ancients.  Doubtless  he  has  not  in  a  general  way 
the  artistic  nor  the  speculative  bent  of  mind  which  even  the  Dorian 
possessed  so  eminently,  but  in  amends  he  has  often  an  almost  virginal 
delicacy  of  feeling,  coming  out  in  his  family  life  as  well  as  in  his 
love  and  poetry,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Doubtless  this  type  of  the  Englishman  is  here  and  there  veiled,  as 
it  were,  and  threatens  to  disappear  altogether,  be  it  before  the  narrow 
Puritan  who  forbids  all  the  merriment  of  Old  England,  be  it  before 
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the  Nimrod,  who  cares  for  nought  but  hounds,  horses,  and  sherry 
Doubtless,  also,  there  is  a  danger,  sometimes  that  even  the  most  highly 
cultivated  may  ignore  too  completely  and  altogether  disdain  the  Con- 
tinental culture,  sometimes  (as  seems  to  be  the  case  just  now)  that 
they  may  too  indiscriminately  admire  the  foreigners  and  lose  their 
own  qualities  by  trying  to  imitate  those  of  others.  But  is  there  not 
a  'golden  mean'?  Might  not  the  cultivated  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century  know  the  Continent  as  well  as  his  forefathers  of 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  centuries  did,  and  judge  it,  instead  of 
admiring  or  despising  it  without  criticism  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  affect  the  meditative  attitudes  and  theoretical  habits  of  the 
German,  or  the  social  flippancy  and  political  systematicism  of  the  ever- 
organising  Frenchman  ?  If  the  great  aim  of  all  individual  culture 
is  to  remain  oneself,  but  to  develope  this  self  by  looking  around 
intellectually  and  morally,  not  by  being  wrapt  up  in  self,  is  not  the 
highest  aim  of  national  culture  similarly  to  try  to  know  one's  national 
character,  such  as  history  and  experience  show  it  us,  and  not  to  copy 
other  nations,  but  to  know  them,  to  understand  their  peculiarities,  to 
respect  their  liberty  and  their  opinions,  as  in  private  life  we  try  to 
understand  and  respect  the  oddities,  the  freedom,  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  There  is  one]  good  reason  at  least  for  us  to 
follow  such  a  course,  and  it  is,  that  all  our  efforts  to  free  ourselves 
from  ourselves  must  needs  remain  for  ever  vain,  and  can  only  mar  our 
strength  and  provoke  the  smile  of  the  bystander. 

But  enough  of  this  chapter,  perhaps  too  much  already  ;  and  if  the 
readers  should  find  any  interest  whatever  in  all  this  talk  of  a  foreign 
guest,  he  would  drop  this  subject  altogether  the  next  time,  and  tell 
them  rather  what  impressions  he  brought  home  from  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor,  from  the  Lyceum  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales's ;  perchance  also,  if  the  juxtaposition  does  not  sound  too  shock- 
ing, from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  and  the  Farm  Street  Chapel. 

KARL  HILLEBBAND. 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  INDIAN 
FINANCE. 


THE  year  1879  will  not  improbably  be  long  referred  to  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  epoch  in  Indian  finance.     Until  quite  lately  the 
true  financial  condition  of  India  had  never  been  officially  recognised. 
Liberal  and  Conservative   Governments   had  not  only  persistently 
denied  that  there  was  anything  in  the  state  of  Indian  finance  to  cause 
apprehension,  but  year  after  year,  as  the  time  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Indian  Budget  recurred,  her  actual  financial  condition  was  de- 
picted in  roseate  hues,  and  her  future  was  described  in  a  spirit  of 
increasing  hopefulness.     So  little   cause   was   there   said  to  be  for 
uneasiness  or  alarm,  that  the  Indian  Budget  used  always  to  be  post- 
poned till  a  period  of  the  session  when  all  other  important  business 
had  been  disposed  of.    When  the  Budget  was  considered,  it  was  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  an  oft-told  tale.     By  classing  some  branch 
of  expenditure  as  *  extraordinary,'  and  by  regarding  some  outlay  as 
exceptional,  the  Indian  accounts  were  almost  invariably  arranged  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  surplus.     The  public  works  expenditure  was  habi- 
tually compared  to  the  profitable  investment  of  capital  by  a  wise  and 
beneficent  landowner  in  the  improvement  of  a  judiciously  adminis- 
tered estate.    A  most  significant  change,  however,  has  lately  occurred. 
A  large  portion  of  the  outlay  on  public  works  is  now  officially  ad- 
mitted to  be  most  unremunerative ;  and  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir 
John  Strachey,  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  a  review  of  the  finances 
of  India  for  seven  years,  a  period  long  enough  to  show  their  normal 
position,  '  made  it  plain  that  we  possessed  no  true  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  to  cover  the  many  contingencies  to  which  a  great 
country  is  exposed.'     Events  which  have  recently  happened  only  too 
clearly  show  that  contingencies  which  may  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  finances  of  India  may  at  any  moment  occur.    When,  a  few  months 
since,  the  war  with  Afghanistan  was  concluded,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Gundamuk  was  signed,  there  seemed  some  reason  to  hope  that  India 
might  enjoy  a  period  of  peace  and  repose.     It  now,  however,  appears 
that  the  fanatical  fury  of  a  dissolute  monarch  may  lead  to  another 
Burmese  war ;  and  the  revolt  at  Cabul,  by  necessitating  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  Afghanistan,  involves  an  increase  of  expenditure,  and 
may,  if  the  greatest  care  and  prudence  are  not  shown,  make  a  most 
serious  permanent  addition  to  the  military  expenditure  of  India. 
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In  order  still  further  to  show  the  striking  change  of  tone  recently 
adopted  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  India,  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  now  unreservedly  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  limit  of 
taxation  has  been  reached  in  India,  and  that  it  has  consequently 
become  imperatively  necessary  that  expenditure  should  be  reduced. 
In  a  despatch  which  has  been  lately  issued  by  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  to  the  local  Governments,  it  is  declared  that  '  immediate 
measures  must  be  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure 
in  all  its  branches.'  On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  it  has  been 
with  equal  positiveness  announced  that  the  balance  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  must  be  restored,  not  by  the  imposition  of  new 
taxation,  but  by  '  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure.' 1  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  importance  of  so  full  and  frank  a  recognition 
of  the  real  financial  position  of  India.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  one  obstacle  which  stood  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to  reform 
Indian  finance  has  now  been  surmounted.  All  experience,  however, 
shows  that  any  Government  that  is  determined  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  rigorous  retrenchment  will  find  itself  beset  by  the  most  formidable 
difficulties.  Devoted  friends  of  economy  in  the  abstract  not  un- 
frequently  become  its  bitter  assailants  when  the  particular  economy 
proposed  happens  to  touch  some  branch  of  expenditure  in  which  they 
themselves,  either  from  pecuniary  or  philanthropic  motives,  are 
interested.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  previous  mismanage- 
ment of  Indian  finance,  nothing  can  be  more  useless  than  to  indulge 
in  vain  regrets  and  recriminations  about  the  past.  Accepting 
unreservedly  the  promises  which  have  been  given  that  in  the  future 
a  different  policy  shall  be  pursued,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  by  rendering  them 
eveiy  possible  assistance  in  effecting  those  reductions  in  expenditure 
which  they  are  now  so  absolutely  pledged  to  secure. 

From  the  reference  that  has  just  been  made  to  the  opinions  re- 
cently expressed  by  the  Governor-General  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
it  not  only  appears  that  the  necessity  of  immediately  obtaining  a  large 
reduction  of  expenditure  is  fully  acknowledged,  but  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  reduction  is  a  matter  of  such  urgent  importance  that  no 
excuse  can  be  put  forward  to  justify  even  its  temporary  postponement. 
In  the  memorandum  of  the  Governor- General  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  '  rigid  economy  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  is,  in  present  circumstances,  the  policy  which  must 
be  followed.  .  .  .  No  fresh  establishments  must  be  entertained ;  no 
new  offices  must  be  created  ;  no  new  works  which  it  is  possible  to 
postpone  must  be  commenced.'  And  now  it  may  be  naturally  asked, 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  the  Government  to 
adopt  so  entirely  new  an  attitude  with  regard  to  Indian  finance  ?  As 
1  See  speech  of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  introducing  the  Indian  Budget,  May  22, 1879. 
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previously  remarked,  until  quite  lately,  instead  of  a  large  reduction 
of  expenditure  being  peremptorily  insisted  upon,  expenditure  was 
year  after  year  permitted  to  increase  without  apparently  exciting 
even  a  semblance  of  uneasiness.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  borrow  from  four  to  five  millions 
a  year  for  the  construction  of  public  works.  Now,  the  importance  of 
curtailing  this  outlay  is  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  sanction  has  been 
given  to  the  most  drastic  measures  of  retrenchment.  The  amount  to 
be  borrowed  for  public  works  is  in  no  single  year  to  exceed  2,500,000£., 
and  this  limit  is  not  to  be  exceeded  even  if  its  maintenance  should 
involve  the  necessity  of  suspending  works  which  are  already  in  process 
of  construction.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  this  awakening  to  the  real  position  of  Indian  finance 
had  not  been  so  long  delayed.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  economy  are  indefinitely  increased,  if  such  a  policy  has 
suddenly  to  be  introduced  where  before  there  have  been  carelessness 
and  extravagance.  However  desirous  the  Indian  Government  may 
now  be  to  reduce  expenditure,  they  will  find  themselves  perpetually 
hampered,  and  their  efforts  to  save  money  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
effects  of  past  lavishness  still  continuing  in  operation.  If  costly 
establishments  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense which  their  maintenance  involves  will  have  to  be  borne  long 
after  it  has  been  decided  that  these  establishments  shall  be  reduced. 
When  a  government  finds  that  there  are  more  persons  in  its  employ- 
ment than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do,  it  cannot  suddenly  dismiss 
them  without  any  compensation ;  pensions  on  a  liberal  scale  have  to 
be  granted ;  and  these  pensions  will  for  some  time  absorb  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  saving  which  may  be  ultimately  secured.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Government  hope  during  the  present  year  to  obtain  in  the  civil 
departments  a  reduction  of  expenditure  which  will  amount  to 
1,000,000£.  a  year.  A  considerable  part  of  this  reduction,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  prospective,  for  the  Governor-General  admits 
that '  there  must  be  a  serious  set-off  on  account  of  pensions  and  other 
forms  of  compensation  to  the  officers  with  whose  services  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dispense.'  Without  desiring  to  make  any  unnecessary 
reference  to  errors  that  have  been  committed  in  the  past,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  results  of  a 
policy  of  laxity  and  extravagance  will  cause  a  severe  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  a  country,  long  after  such  a  policy  has  been  replaced  by 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  economy.  The  special  circumstances  which 
are  now  imposing  so  severe  a  strain  upon  the  finances  of  India  may  to 
a  great  extent  cease  to  exist.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  necessity 
for  care  and  thrift  appearing  not  to  be  so  pressing  as  it  now  is,  the 
Government  may  drift  back  into  its  old  course,  and  the  present  zeal 
for  economy  may  pass  away.  The  fact,  however,  should  never  for  a 
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moment  be  lost  sight  of,  that  new  contingencies  may  arise  ;  these  may 
suddenly  create  financial  difficulties  as  serious  as  those  which  now 
have  to  be  encountered,  and  these  difficulties  will  be  indefinitely 
increased,  if,  in  addition  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  day,  there  has  to 
be  met  in  a  season  of  adversity  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditure sanctioned  in  more  prosperous  times. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  present  remarkable  change  in  the  official  view  of  Indian 
finance,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  apportion  the  exact 
amount  of  blame,  which  may  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of  successive 
governments,  for  having  so  long  and  so  persistently  given  an  inac- 
curate account  of  the  financial  condition  of  India.  No  useful  end 
can  be  served  by  embarking  on  such  a  controversy.  It  may,  no 
doubt,  be  fairly  argued  that  some  of  the  circumstances  which,  at  the 
present  time,  are  so  prejudicially  affecting  the  finances  of  India,  have 
only  recently  come  into  operation  ;  it  would  not,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  difficult  to  show  that  for  years  past  India  has  had  no 
financial  reserve,  and  that  additional  expenditure  has  consequently 
had  to  be  met  either  by  increased  borrowing,  or  by  imposing  fresh 
taxation  most  burdensome  to  the  people.  But  however  greatly  we 
may  regret  that  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  government 
of  India  should,  during  so  lengthened  a  period,  have  administered  her 
finances  in  a  manner  which  has  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
gravest  financial  embarrassment,  yet  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
subject  for  the  most  sincere  congratulation  that  the  peril  of  the 
situation  has  at  last  been  recognised,  and  that  efforts  are  to  be  made 
which,  if  steadily  persisted  in,  will  place  her  finances  on  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  basis. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  striking 
change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  Indian  finance  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  chief  prominence  must  be  given  to  the  four  following 
circumstances,  which  I  will  proceed  separately  to  consider : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  famines  out  of  ordinary  revenue, 
and  the  character  of  the  new  taxation  which  had  to  be  imposed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  famine  fund. 

2.  The  increasing  loss  by  exchange. 

3.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  by 
borrowing. 

4.  The  unremunerative  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture on  public  works. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
at  the  close  of  1877  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  twelve  years  four  famines  had  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  India,  most  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  famines 
could  not  be  treated  as  events  of  an  exceptional  character ;  but  that, 
as  they  were  certain  to  recur,  the  money  which  had  to  be  spent  in 
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famine  relief  ought  to  be  provided  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
year.  As  the  amount  which  had  been  expended  in  the  two  most 
recent  famines,  namely,  those  in  Bengal  and  in  Southern  India,  had 
been  more  than  15,000,000?.,  he  calculated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  out  of  ordinary  revenue  1,500,000?.  a  year  for  the  purposes 
of  famine  relief.  It  is  supposed  that  if  this  sum  is  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  debt  in  years  when  there  are  no  famines,  the  debt  might 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  addition  which  has  to  be 
made  to  it  in  famine  years,  and  thus  the  relief  of  famine  over  a  series 
of  years  would  involve  no  augmentation  of  the  debt  of  India.  But  at 
the  time  when  it  was  determined  to  devote  this  1,500,000?.  a  year  to 
the  creation  of  a  famine  fund,  the  ordinary  revenue  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure.  As  there  was  no  surplus  out 
of  which  the  money  could  be  provided,  and  as  no  material  reduction 
in  expenditure  was  attempted,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
the  larger  portion  of  the  money  that  was  required  by  additional  taxa- 
tion. Of  the  1,500,000?.,  the  sum  which  had  to  be  provided  by  new 
taxation  was  1,100,000?.  It  must,  in  justice  to  the  Government  of 
India,  be  assumed  that  before  deciding  as  to  the  particular  way  in 
which  this  1,100,000?.  should  be  obtained,  the  entire  fiscal  system  of 
India  was  most  carefully  reviewed,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  what 
new  tax  could  be  imposed,  or  what  existing  tax  could  be  increased 
with  the  least  hardship  to  the  people.  It  was  ultimately  decided 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  required  should  be  procured  by 
the  imposition  of  a  license  tax.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that 
the  G-overnment  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  license  tax 
was  the  best  and  most  available  means  of  obtaining  comparatively  so 
small  an  addition  to  the  revenue  as  750,000?.,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  nature  and  the  incidence  of  this  tax,  and  to  refer 
to  the  deep  discontent  which  the  levying  of  such  a  tax  is  already  pro- 
ducing among  the  people,  in  order  to  show  with  striking  distinct- 
ness how  nearly  the  limits  of  practicable  taxation  in  India  have 
been  approached,  and  what  incalculable  evils  may  be  produced, 
if,  either  from  laxity  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  should  become 
necessary  again  to  impose  additional  taxation  in  India.  The  license 
tax  as  now  levied  is  virtually  an  income  tax  of  about  fivepence  in  the 
pound  imposed  upon  all  those  who  derive  an  income  from  trade 
or  from  skilled  labour.  Professional  and  official  incomes  are  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  tax.  The  Grovernor-Greneral  with  25,000?. 
a  year,  the  officers  in  the  army,  the  well-paid  civilians,  successful 
barristers  and  doctors  do  not  contribute  a  farthing  to  the  tax, 
but  it  is  levied  from  every  petty  trader  and  every  handicraftsman, 
although  their  scanty  earnings  may  amount  to  no  more  than  4s.  a 
week.  But  the  inequality  of  such  taxation  and  the  severity  of  the 
burden  which  it  imposes  on  those  who  are  so  poor  that  their  income 
is  only  10?.  a  year,  may  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  the  most  serious 
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objections  to  such  taxation.  Although  the  tax  has  been  in  operation 
for  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has 
already  produced  a  feeling  of  widespread  and  deep  discontent,  and 
facts  can  be  mentioned  which  show  that  this  discontent  is  far  more 
due  to  the  abuses  inseparably  connected  with  the  levying  of  the  tax 
than  to  the  mere  amount  of  the  burden  which  the  tax,  if  it  could 
be  fairly  raised,  would  impose  on  the  people.  During  many  months 
the  Indian  papers  have  contained  numerous  instances  of  the  tax  being 
assessed  at  an  excessive  amount,  and  of  its  being  levied  on  classes  who 
were  never  intended  to  pay  it.  These  newspaper  reports  are  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  communications  which  I  have  received  from 
persons  who  hold  high  official  positions  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India. 
I  thus  find  it  stated,  on  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  in 
one  district  in  Bombay,  out  of  25,000  assessments  made  by  one  official 
nearly  one  half  were  appealed  against,  and  in  all  these  appeals  the 
assessments  had  to  be  modified  by  the  revising  officer.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  cost  and  annoyance  involved  in  these  appeals  are  so 
great,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  people  submit  to  an  unjust  assess- 
ment rather  than  travel  many  miles  and  then  incur  the  outlay  and 
the  worry  of  appearing  in  court  to  protest.  The  indefensible  exemp- 
tion of  the  official  and  professional  classes  from  contributing  to  the 
license  tax  converts  it  into  an  income  tax  in  its  most  obnoxious 
form ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  present  license  tax  is 
levied  with  far  more  rigour  than  was  the  income  tax  when  imposed  in 
India  a  few  years  since.  Although  that  tax  was  of  the  same  nominal 
amount,  it  appears  that  the  license  tax,  in  spite  of  its  exemptions, 
enforces  a  much  larger  contribution  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Thus  in  the  district  of  My  men  sing  the  license  tax  has  been  assessed  at 
158,373  rupees,  whereas  the  income  tax  only  produced  39,295  rupees. 
In  Tangail  52,412  rupees  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  license  tax, 
while  only  10,752  rupees  were  produced  by  the  income  tax.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  official  and  professional  classes,  who  are 
exempted  from  the  license  tax,  were  assessed  to  the  income  tax,  and 
that  the  net  yield  of  the  former  tax  is  estimated  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  that 
the  license  tax  falls  with  extreme  severity  upon  numerous  classes  of 
the  very  poor  who  were  not  reached  by  the  income  tax.  It  must 
moreover  be  remembered  that  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  India 
the  burden  of  this  new  taxation  falls  upon  many  who  are  only  just 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  terrible  famine. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  in  making  these  remarks  is  not  to  con- 
demn the  Government  for  imposing  the  license  tax.  The  more 
unreservedly  we  accept  all  that  has  been  urged  to  justify  what  has 
been  done,  the  more  irresistibly  are  we  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
financial  condition  of  India  is  one  of  such  extreme  peril  that  economy 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  If,  in 
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order  to  increase  the  revenue  by  an  amount  comparatively  so  small  as 
750,OOOL,  the  best  course  that  can  be  adopted  by  the  Government  is 
to  impose  such  taxation  as  that  which  has  just  been  described,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  to  what  straits  may  not  the  Government  be 
reduced,  if  any  fresh  contingency,  such  as  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
with  Afghanistan,  should  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  revenue  by 
an  amount  compared  with  which  750,000£.  would  be  but  a  trifle?   In 
order  adequately  to  appreciate  the  financial  situation  in  India,  the 
answer  which  must  be  given  to  this  question  should  never  be  absent 
from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  her  finances.     If  such  an  additional  amount  of  revenue  had  to  be 
obtained,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  these  alternatives :  either 
recourse  must  be  had  to  some  new  form  of  taxation  which  is  more 
objectionable  than  the  license  tax,  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  selected  in  preference  to  the  license  tax;  or  the  yield  from 
the  license  tax  must  be  augmented  either  by  increasing  its  rate,  or  by 
assessing  it  on  incomes  even  smaller  than  those  on  which  it  is  now 
imposed.     Such  considerations  as  these  cannot  have  been  absent  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  India, 
and,  if  they  stood  alone,  they  might  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  change  in  the  official  view  which  is  now 
taken  of  Indian  finance. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  in  considering  the  causes 
which  have  brought  home  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased economy,  a  prominent  position  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
serious  loss  which  has  resulted  from  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
silver  producing  an  unfavourable  exchange.  As  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  this  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,2  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  prejudicially  affects  the  finances  of  India. 

For  a  long  time  the  Government  in  India  seemed  to  cling  to  the 
idea  that  by  some  artificial  currency  arrangement  the  value  of  silver 
could  be  restored,  and  the  exchange  rendered  less  unfavourable.  It  is 
unnecessary  again  to  discuss  the  many  theories  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  propounded.  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  any  tamper- 
ing with  the  currency  would  have  indefinitely  aggravated  the  evil  it 
was  sought  to  remove.  No  surer  means  can  be  adopted  of  still 
further  depreciating  the  value  of  silver  than  to  diminish  the  demand 
for  it ;  and  if  any  of  the  many  proposals  which  have  lately  been  brought 
forward  with  regard  to  the  silver  question  are  considered — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  introduction  into  India  of  a  gold  currency,  or  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  silver  annually  coined — it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  all  these  suggested  remedies  alike  labour  under  the  defect 
that  they  could  not  be  carried  out  without  lessening  the  demand  for 
silver.  No  circumstance  that  has  recently  occurred  in  connection 
2  See  Nineteenth  Century,  February  and  May,  1879. 
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with  Indian  finance  is  a  subject  for  more  sincere  congratulation  than 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  finally  determined  by  the  authorities  in 
England  not  to  sanction  any  change  whatever  in  the  Indian  currency. 
Independently  of  the  objections  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  mischief  which  would  result 
from  altering  the  currency  of  a  people  who  are  so  stationary  in  their 
habits  that  they  dislike  change  with  an  intensity  which  Europeans 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  understand.  A  large  majority  of  the 
population  of  India  are  cultivators  of  the  land,  They  have  entered 
into  engagements  to  pay,  either  permanently  or  for  a  fixed  period,  a 
certain  number  of  rupees  to  the  Government  for  the  land  which  they 
cultivate.  If,  because  silver  has  become  depreciated,  they  were  ordered 
to  make  this  payment  in  gold,  or  if  they  found  that  the  weight  of 
silver  in  the  rupee  was  increased  in  order  to  get  from  them  more 
silver  than  they  had  stipulated  to  pay,  a  feeling  would  spread  among 
the  people  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a  breach  of  faith ;  there  would  naturally  arise  the  deepest 
distrust  of  the  Government ;  and  the  harm  that  would  be  done  would 
be  indefinitely  more  serious  than  any  mischief  which  can  possibly 
result  from  the  loss  by  exchange.  It  appears  that  India  has  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  the  danger  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  Up  to  the  very  last  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  apparently 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  loss  by  exchange  might  be  averted  by 
some  currency  device.  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  his  Budget  speech  of 
the  present  year,  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  measures 
which  were  suggested  by  the  Vicerory  and  his  Council  for  dealing 
with  the  exchange  difficulty  were  at  the  time  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  well  known  that  the  suggestion 
to  effect  some  alteration  in  the  Indian  currency  was  favourably  enter- 
tained by  some  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
by  other  authorities  at  the  India  Office.  Fortunately,  however, 
advice  was  sought  from  the  outside ;  a  departmental  committee  was 
appointed  which  comprised  among  its  members  some  officials  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  India  Office  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
the  investigations  of  this  committee  it  is  to  a  great  degree  due  that 
the  wise  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  that,  so  far  as  the  currency  is 
concerned,  things  must  be  left  alone.  The  decision  which  was  thus 
come  to  seems  at  once  to  have  produced  a  most  marked  effect.  The 
authorities  in  India  and  in  England  had  brought  home  to  them  with 
convincing  force  that  as  the  loss  by  exchange  was  a  serious  burden  on 
the  finances  of  India,  which  could  not  be  lightened  by  any  modifica- 
tions of  the  currency,  there  would  continue  to  be  increasing  deficits, 
unless  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  reduce  expenditure.  Other 
difficulties,  moreover,  besides  the  loss  by  exchange,  had  to  be  met. 
Provision  had  still  to  be  made  for  the  larger  part  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  for  years  there  had  been  carried 
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on  an  expenditure  on  public  works,  which  it  was  every  day  becoming 
more  evident  India  could  not  afford. 

With  regard  to  making  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
war  the  difficulty  has  been  rather  evaded  than  encountered.  Assum- 
ing that  the  cost  of  the  war  did  not  exceed  the  official  estimate  of 
2,600,000?.,  only  one  quarter  of  this  amount  has  so  far  been 
provided  by  India,  for  2,000,000?.  has  been  lent  to  her  free  of  interest 
by  England.  As  this  2,000,000?.  is  to  be  repaid  by  India  in  seven 
years,  the  exact  amount  of  the  contribution  which  England  will 
make  to  this  war  is  less  than  320,000?.,  this  sum  representing 
somewhat  more  than  the  loss  of  interest  on  a  loan  of  2,000,000?. 
made  in  the  manner  just  described.  I  do  not  here  intend  again  to 
consider  whether  England  in  contributing  320,000?.,  or  less  than  a 
seventh  of  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  2,600,000?.,  is  either  legally 
or  equitably  bearing  her  proper  share  of  the  cost  of  a  war  which  was 
said,  both  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Prime  Minister,  to  have  been 
undertaken  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  question,  however,  as  to  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  pursuing  a  « forward  policy '  in 
Afghanistan  should  be  borne  by  England  and  India  respectively,  will 
have  again  to  be  considered,  now  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
renew  hostilities  in  Afghanistan. 

The  2,000,000?.  which  has  been  thus  advanced  by  England  will 
no  doubt  afford  India  some  temporary  relief,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  relief  is  obtained  by  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  dis- 
counting the  future.  The  loan  will,  during  the  present  year,  diminish 
by  2,000,000?.  the  sum  which  will  have  to  be  provided  from  India  to 
defray  the  home  charges,  and  in  this  way  the  rate  of  exchange  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  favourably  affected.  During  the  next  seven 
years,  however,  as  the  instalments  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
become  due,  India  will  have  to  provide  the  money  for  these  payments, 
and  consequently  a  more  favourable  exchange  during  one  year  is 
secured  by  making  the  exchange  more  unfavourable  during  the  suc- 
ceeding seven  years.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
can  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  adoption  by  any  government  of 
such  financial  expedients. 

The  fact  that  India  has  had  to  be  assisted  by  England  with  a 
loan  of  2,000,000?.  affords  a  striking  proof  that,  in  considering  all 
Indian  questions,  a  position  of  first  importance  must  be  given  to 
their  financial  aspects.  In  deciding  upon  any  particular  course  of 
policy  the  element  of  cost  should  never  for  a  moment  be  absent.  It 
may  be  premature  to  attempt  to  determine  what  should  be  our  future 
action  in  Afghanistan  under  the  present  change  of  circumstances,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that,  in  the  existing  financial 
condition  of  India,  no  peril  can  be  more  serious  than  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  which,  if  it  should  lead  to  a  large  additional  expendi- 
ture, would  sooner  or  later  necessitate  an  increase  of  taxation. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that,  to  obtain  the  comparatively  small 
sum  of  750,OOOL,  the  Government  thought  that  the  best  course  which 
was  open  to  them  was  to  impose  the  license  tax.  In  order  to  form 
an  idea  of  what  increased  taxation  may  signify  in  India,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect  which  this  tax  is  producing,  and 
to  remember  that,  if  fresh  taxation  has  again  to  be  resorted  to,  some 
impost  even  more  obnoxious  than  the  license  tax  will  have  to  be 
levied.  Those  who  are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  seem 
unanimously  to  agree  that  any  policy  which  would  lead  to  annexa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  would  cause  a  large  permanent  addition  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  India.  If  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted, 
both  the  present  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  would  stand 
self-condemned ;  for  after  the  admissions  which  within  the  last  few 
months  they  have  so  unreservedly  made  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  India,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sanction  new  and  heavy  charges 
being  thrown  upon  her,  without  the  conclusion  being  ever  present  to 
their  minds  that  the  additional  taxation  which  must  be  the  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  increased  expenditure  will  bring  upon  India 
the  gravest  perils. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  various 
unfavourable  circumstances  already  enumerated,  which  brought  home 
with  striking  distinctness  to  the  Indian  Government  the  present  criti- 
cal state  of  Indian  finance,  facts  have  gradually  come  to  light  which 
have  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  part  of  the  outlay 
on  works  which  are  classed  as  '  reproductive '  does  not  yield  even 
a  small  fraction  of  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  on  the  capital 
borrowed  for  their  construction.  Early  in  the  Session  of  1878,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  moving  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  this  public  works  expenditure, 
stated  that  on  the  9,000,000?.  spent  in  recent  years  on  schemes  of 
irrigation  in  Bengal,  the  return  which  is  yielded  is  only  J  per  cent. 
This  conclusion  was  abundantly  verified  after  a  most  careful  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  by  the  committee  which 
sat  during  the  Sessions  of  1878  and  1879.  In  their  report,  which 
has  lately  been  published,  and  which  was  drawn  up  with  much 
ability  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
it  is  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  many  irrigation  works,  the  return 
which  is  yielded,  far  from  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended, 
does  not  even  suffice  to  meet  the  working  expenses.  Some  works  of 
irrigation  have  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  very  remunerative ;  but  it  is 
clearly  shown  by  elaborate  statistical  returns  which  have  been  sum- 
marised in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  works  in  Scinde,  the  schemes  from  which  large  profits  are 
secured  are  either  old  native  works,  like  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Jumna  Canals,  and  the  Cauvery  anicut,  which  have  been  restored  by 
British  agency,  or  works  which  have  been  constructed  under  excep- 
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tionally  favourable  conditions,  such  as  the  Grodavery  and  Kristnah. 
Thus,  taking  the  year  1875-76,  the  latest  for  which  the  official  figures 
are  given,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  time,  without  including  the  value 
of  the  old  native  works,  15,562,655?.  had  been  expended  on  schemes  of 
irrigation  in  India.  The  net  return  in  that  year  on  this  outlay,  after 
allowing  for  working  expenses,  was  832,243?.  As  700,319?.  would 
represent  the  charge  for  interest  at  4J  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
15,562,655?.,  it  follows  that  the  irrigation  expenditure  yields  a  net 
profit  of  131,924?.  But  on  further  examination  it  is  at  once  seen  that, 
as  previously  stated,  the  whole  of  this  profit  is  obtained  from  old 
restored  native  works,  and  from  those  which  have  been  constructed 
in  Scinde  and  in  the  deltas  of  the  Madras  rivers.  This  is  shown  by 
reference  to  the  following  table,  in  which  are  given  the  results  of  the 
profitable  irrigation  works : — 


Capital 

Receipts  after 
meeting  working 
expenses  and  inte- 
rest at  4\  per 
cent. 

Excess  revenue 
per  cent. 

Scinde  Irrigation  Works 
East  Jumna 
West  Jumna 
Oauvery 
Godavery 
Kristnah 
Ganges         .     . 

667,704 
231,743 
432,764 
116,072 
736,444 
463,590 
2,826,479 

132,103 
47,946 
84,010 
108,923 
94,351 
45,630 
42,808 

19-66 
20-68 
19-42 
81-30 
12-94 
9-8 
1-51 

With  regard  to  the  irrigation  works  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  table,  and  on  which  a  capital  of  no  less  than  10,197,869?.  has 
been  expended,  the  return  yielded  in  1875-76  was  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  the  working  expenses,  and  fell  short  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
421,859?.  of  the  amount  which  was  required  to  defray  these  expenses 
and  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  This  result  is  made  still 
more  unfavourable  if  the  outlay  on  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company's 
works  is  taken  into  account.  These  works,  constructed  with  capital 
raised  by  a  private  company  in  England,  were  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  Government,  and  on  a  capital  expenditure  of  1,372,000?.  it 
appears  that  the  net  annual  loss  is  46,453?. 

With  regard  to  railways,  which  represent  the  other  great  branch 
of  public  works  expenditure,  the  financial  results  which  have  up  to 
the  present  time  been  obtained  are  no  doubt  in  some  respects  more 
satisfactory,  but  as  railways  have  now  been  constructed  along  the 
most  important  lines  of  communication,  the  returns  which  are  yielded 
on  the  money  expended  on  railways  in  the  past  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  affording  any  evidence  that  similar  returns  will  be 
obtained  from  capital  which  may  be  expended  in  the  future.  The 
construction  of  railways  in  India  was  first  undertaken  in  1 846,  and 
between  that  time  and  1867  railways  were  made  through  the  agency 
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of  private  companies,  who  obtained  from  the  Government  a  guarantee 
of  interest,  generally  at  5  per  cent.,  on  the  capital  expended.  It 
appears  from  the  last  official  report  on  Indian  railways,  which  brings 
the  figures  down  to  a  year  later  than  those  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  that  the  amount  expended  on  the 
guaranteed  railways  up  to  March  1879  was  96,725,6792. 

In  1867  it  became  apparent  to  the  Government  that  the  guarantee 
system  afforded  no  adequate  securities  for  economy.  So  long  as 
private  companies  were  insured  somewhat  more  than  the  current  rate 
of  interest  on  whatever  amount  of  capital  they  might  expend,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  to  restrain  waste. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  to  abandon  the  guarantee  system,  and 
from  that  time  all  new  railways  have  been  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. On  these  railways,  which  are  known  as  the  State  railways, 
21,291,0762.  had  been  expended  up  to  March  1879.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  any  fair  comparison  between  the  financial  results  of 
the  two  systems,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  profitable  lines 
of  communication  were  occupied  by  the  guaranteed  railways  before 
the  State  railways  were  commenced,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  capital  which  has  been  raised  for  these  State 
railways  has  been  expended  on  lines  which  are  still  in  process  of  con- 
struction. It  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
that  although  there  has  recently  been,  on  the  average  of  years,  an 
improvement  in  the  returns  of  the  guaranteed  railways,  yet  in  no 
single  year  except  1877-78  has  the  return  on  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture on  railways  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expended.  The  entire  loss  on  the  guaranteed  railways  amounted  up 
to  1877-78  to  no  less  a  sum  than  22,437,3072.  The  comparatively 
favourable  results  which  were  obtained  in  that  year  are  proved  by  the 
latest  official  reports  to  have  been  entirely  exceptional,  being  favour- 
ably affected  by  the  large  quantities  of  grain  which  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  famine  districts  in  Southern  India;  between  1877—78  and 
1878-79  there  has  been  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  returns  from 
the  guaranteed  railways.  The  gross  receipts  have  fallen  nearly  12  per 
cent,  ;  and  as  this  falling  off  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  working  expenses,  there  has  been  a  still  greater  diminution  in  the 
net  receipts,  amounting  to  no  less  than  18  per  cent.  There  has  at  the 
same  time  been  an  improvement  in  the  returns  from  the  State  rail- 
ways, as  the  net  receipts  from  these  have  risen  from  131,2432.  to 
195,7872.  This  increase  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  thousand  additional  miles  of  railway  were  opened  during  the 
year.  Assuming  that  a  third  or  7,000,0002.  of  the  aggregate  capital 
of  21,000,0002.  raised  for  the  State  railways  is  being  expended  on 
lines  which  are  not  yet  completed  (and  this  is  probably  an  excessive 
estimate),  it  appears  from  the  figures  just  quoted  that  an  outlay  of 
14,000,0002.  only  yields  a  return  of  195,7872.  It  therefore  follows 
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that  if,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
capital  for  the  State  railways  has  been  borrowed  at  4J  per  cent,  the 
lines  which  have  been  now  completed  do  not  yield  a  return  sufficient 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it 
became  impossible  for  the  Government  to  resist  the  conclusion  that, 
however  great  may  be  the  advantages  of  extending  railways  and  works 
of  irrigation  in  India,  the  financial  results  of  these  undertakings  were 
most  uncertain,  and  were  proved  to  be  in  many  instances  most 
disastrous.  The  continuance  of  the  policy  which  had  been  for  some 
time  pursued  of  annually  borrowing  between  4,000,000£.  and  5,000,000£. 
for  public  works  would  inevitably  increase  the  deficit,  which,  as  there 
was  no  surplus  revenue,  would  have  to  be  met  either  by  an  immediate 
increase  of  taxation,  or  by  an  increase  of  debt,  which  would  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  the  same  result.  The  consequences  produced  by  the  new 
taxation  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose  for  the  creation 
of  a  famine  fund  must  have  brought  home  to  the  Government  with 
irresistible  force  that  no  misfortune  which  could  happen  to  India  could 
be  greater  than  having  to  make  her  people  bear  the  burden  of 
increased  taxation.  It  has  therefore  been  most  wisely  resolved  to  lose 
no  time  in  reducing  the  public  works  expenditure,  and  it  has  been 
ordered  that  in  future  the  amount  which  shall  be  borrowed  in  any 
year  for  the  construction  of  public  works  shall  not  exceed  2,500.000£. 
As  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  the  money  shall  be  borrowed  in  India 
and  not  in  England,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  Government 
have  at  last  recognised  the  political  and  financial  disadvantage  of 
adding  to  the  indebtedness  of  India  in  England,  and  thus  rendering 
it  necessary  each  year  to  transmit  a  larger  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
India  in  order  to  discharge  her  obligations  to  England. 

This  sudden  curtailment  of  the  public  works  expenditure  cannot 
of  course  be  regarded  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  Many  most  useful 
undertakings  will  undoubtedly  be  stopped,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  works  which  are  not  directly  remunerative  may  produce 
such  beneficial  results  that,  if  the  financial  condition  of  India  were 
different  from  what  it  is,  they  might  most  properly  be  undertaken. 
But  in  her  present  situation  the  Government  had  only  a  choice  of 
evils.  No  other  alternative  was  open  to  them  than  either  to  continue 
an  expenditure  which  would  lead  to  increased  taxation,  or  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  will  only  too  certainly  cause  the  stoppage  of  many  useful 
works.  Whilst  fully  acknowledging  that  the  Government,  in  the 
course  they  have  adopted,  have  chosen  the  less  of  these  two  evils,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  very  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  disad- 
vantage that  will  result  from  this  necessary  reduction  in  the  public 
works  expenditure.  Although  I  have  for  many  years  past  had 
frequent  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  impolicy  of  raising  large 
loans  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  it  is  impossible  to  insist 
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too  strongly  upon  the  fact  that,  whilst  it  may  be  most  inexpedient  to 
continue  to  carry  out  an  extensive  system  of  railways  and  irrigation 
schemes  by  loans,  it  may  be  most  desirable  to  undertake  them,  if  such 
a  surplus  of  revenue  can  be  obtained  as  will  enable  the  works  to  be 
completed  without  increasing  the  taxation  or  adding  to  the  debt  of 
India.  If  any  fresh  inducement  were  required  to  make  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  India  reso- 
lutely persist  in  a  course  of  the  most  rigorous  economy,  it  would  be 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  until  a  large  surplus  is  regularly  obtained, 
many  works  will  have  to  be  suspended  which  would  greatly  promote 
the  proper  development  of  the  resources  of  that  country. 

Enough  has  probably  now  been  said  to  prove  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when,  in  order  to  restore  the  finances  of  India  and 
prevent  them  drifting  into  hopeless  embarrassment,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  policy  of  '  rigid  economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,'  which  has  been  recently  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, should  be  carried  out  with  promptitude  and  thoroughness. 
The  necessity  for  this  economy  being  fully  admitted,  it  will  naturally 
be  asked,  What  are  the  measures  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  insure  it  ?  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
public  works,  no  detailed  reference  need  be  made  to  the  contemplated 
reductions  in  this  branch  of  the  expenditure.  During  the  present 
year  the  expenditure  on  public  works  is  to  be  reduced  from  4,590,000?., 
its  amount  in  1878-79,  to  3,500,000?.,  and,  as  previously  stated,  the 
amount  which  is  to  be  borrowed  for  public  works  in  succeeding  years 
is  to  be  limited  to  2,500,000?.,  with  the  proviso  that  the  entire 
amount  required  is  to  be  raised  in  India.  Considering  the  large 
public  works  establishments  which  exist  in  India,  and  the  heavy  sums 
which  will  be  required  to  provide  pensions  for  the  engineers 
and  others  for  whom,  under  the  reduced  scale  of  expenditure,  no 
employment  will  be  available,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  serious 
loss  that  may  be  incurred  in  having  suddenly  to  abandon  works  which 
are  approaching  completion,  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  concluded  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to  make  a  larger  immediate  reduction  in 
the  public  works  expenditure  than  that  which  is  now  proposed. 
Unless,  however,  a  decided  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the 
financial  condition  of  India  during  the  next  few  years,  the  Govern- 
ment will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  still  further  to  reduce  the  outlay 
on  public  works. 

In  addition  to  these  important  reductions  in  the  public  works 
expenditure,  the  Government  have  given  the  most  distinct  pledges 
that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  secure  every  possible  retrenchment  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  civil  administration.  It  is  anticipated  that 
an  immediate  saving  of  250,000?.  a  year  can  thus  be  obtained,  and  it 
is  evidently  thought  that  a  much  larger  saving  can  be  secured,  when 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  all  the  civil  departments  to  be 
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thoroughly  overhauled.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  steady  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration  since  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  can 
doubt  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  effecting  a 
most  important  saving  if  the  Government  is  conducted  with  greater 
care  and  thrift.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this 
Eeview  that  the  cost  of  administration,  excluding  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  public  works,  increased  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1856  to 
1871  from  14,964,867Z.  to  23,27 1,082Z.,  and  this  growth  of  expenditure 
has  steadily  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  shown  in  almost 
every  item  in  the  cost  of  administration.  Thus,  in  1856,  the  cost  of 
printing  and  stationery  was  128,197Z. ;  in  1871,  it  was  233,675£.,  and 
in  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  at  no  less  an  amount  than  490,000£. 
net.  The  advantage  which  would  result  from  reducing  this  excessive 
outlay  within  proper  limits  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  be  saved,  for  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  in  the  government  of  India  administrative  efficiency  is  often 
smothered  in  a  mass  of  paper  details.  This  remark  admits  of  a  very 
wide  application,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  economy, 
instead  of  lessening,  would  in  almost  every  instance  greatly  promote 
administrative  efficiency  in  India.  One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the 
present  system  of  governing  that  country  is  the  weakening  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Experience  has  again  and  again  proved  that  no 
task  is  more  hopeless  than  to  attempt  to  fasten  responsibility  upon  a 
particular  department  or  individual  for  any  mistake  that  may  be 
committed,  or  for  any  waste  that  may  result  from  laxity  of  control. 
Some  years  since,  barracks  were  erected  in  India  at  an  enormous 
•cost,  and  although  it  was  afterwards  found  that  in  some  instances 
they  were  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use,  it  has  to 
this  day  remained  impossible  to  discover  to  whom  the  blame  ought 
to  be  attached.  The  subject  was  most  carefully  investigated  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  members  of  that  committee  had  a  tangled  skein  before  them, 
which  no  amount  of  patience  or  ingenuity  could  unravel.  The  re- 
sponsibility in  rapid  succession  was  shifted  from  the  Public  Works 
Department  to  the  various  grades  of  engineers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  then  again  it  was  transferred  from  the  engineers  to  the 
local  contractors.  The  weakening  of  responsibility  is  always  so  much 
promoted  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  departments,  that  the 
rumoured  decision  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  number  of  de- 
partments in  India,  many  of  which  have  been  called  into  existence 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  to  be  welcomed  not  only  on  account  of 
the  important  saving  which  will  result  from  the  abolition  of  many 
highly  paid  offices,  but  on  account  of  the  influence  which  it  will  un- 
doubtedly exert  upon  the  efficiency  of  administration. 

The  annual  migration  to  Simla  may  be  referred  to,  as  affording 
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another  example  of  the  fact  that,  although  economy  may  be  the 
primary  motive  for  adopting  some  particular  measure,  yet  other  con- 
sequences may  be  produced  by  it,  which  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  pecuniary  saving  involved.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  the 
most  moderate  computation  a  saving  of  10,000?.  a  year  might  be 
effected  in  connection  with  this  migration.  While,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  India,  it  is  imperatively  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  effect  an  economy  comparatively  so  small  as  10,OOOZ., 
such  an  amount  altogether  fails  to  represent  the  indirect  loss 
which  is  caused  to  India  by  this  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Calcutta  to  Simla  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
personnel  of  many  of  the  most  important  offices  is  annually  removed 
•  from  Calcutta  to  Simla  during  seven  months.  As  a  fortnight  is  occu- 
pied both  in  going  and  returning,  it  follows  that  one-twelfth  of  the 
working  year  is  lost.  It  has  lately  been  well  observed  that  no  item 
in  the  Indian  accounts  6  could  be  more  safely  or  more  advantageously 
cut  down,  if  not  swept  away  altogether.  Up  to  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  idea  of  removing  all  the  departments  to  a  summer  capital  seems 
aever  to  have  suggested  itself.  The  Governor-General  might,  and  often 
did,  spend  two  or  three  months  at  one  of-  the  hill  sanitaria,  but  never 
dreamt  of  taking  with  him  the  whole  apparatus  of  government.  .  .  . 
fJuch  public  opinion  and  independent  criticism  as  there  are  in  India 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  it  is  no  light  evil 
that  the  Government  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wholesome 
effect  of  these  for  over  half  the  year.  Moreover,  Simla  is  situated  in 
a  remote  and  inaccessible  corner  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Government 
might  be  easily  cut  off  for  days  from  all  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  If,  however,  the  Government  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  to  give  up  this  luxury,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the 
officers  whose  work  lies  for  five  months  in  Calcutta  and  seven  in 
Simla — in  other  words,  who  enjoy  an  almost  perfect  climate  for  the 
entire  year — should  receive  salaries  and  have  furlough  privileges  which 
were  originally  fixed  with  the  view  of  tempting  equally  good  men  to 
spend  their  whole  time  in  the  plains.' 3 

As  already  stated,  the  Government,  with  the  view  of  securing 
economy,  have  undertaken  that  all  branches  of  expenditure  shall  be 
most  carefully  scrutinised.  It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  by 
abolishing  many  unnecessary  offices  a  considerable  saving  may  IK) 
effected,  but  in  order  to  make  such  retrenchment  as  is  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  present  financial  condition  of  India,  it 
will  be  essential  that  something  more  shall  be  done.  The  entire 
system  on  which  the  government  of  India  has  been  conducted  must 
be  changed.  The  illusion  is  only  just  beginning  to  pass  away  that 
India  is  an  extremely  wealthy  country.  Misled  by  certain  signs  of 
barbaric  riches,  people  have  too  generally  supposed  that  India  could 
•  See  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times,  July  7,  1879. 
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afford  to  have  her  government  carried  on  upon  a  lavish  scale.  There 
is  probably  no  country  in  which  official  salaries  range  so  high,  and 
this  remark  holds  true  not  only  with  regard  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  in  India,  but  also  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  salaries  which  are  paid  at  the  India  Office.  One  who  holds  a 
high  position  in  the  English  Civil  Service  informs  me  that  he  has 
lately  had  occasion  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  rates  of  pay  in 
the  English  and  Indian  services,  and  that  he  finds  that  in  numerous 
instances,  for  precisely  the  same  work,  a  poor  country  like  India  pays 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  by  England  with  all  her 
wealth.  In  determining  at  what  amount  official  salaries  should  be 
fixed,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  consider  whether  a  particular 
individual  is  overpaid.  The  financial  circumstances  of  the  country 
must  also  be  most  carefully  taken  into  account.  The  worst  of  all 
things  for  a  state  as  well  as  for  an  individual  is,  by  living  beyond  its 
means,  to  burden  itself  with  a  load  of  debt.  If  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  financial  resources  of  England  and  India,  it  will  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  poverty  of 
the  latter  country.  In  India,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
200,000,000,  a  net  revenue  cannot  be  raised  of  more  than  40,000,000^. 
A  much  larger  revenue  than  this  is  raised  in  England  by  taxes 
imposed  on  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  in  India  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  in  a  condition  of  such  deplorable  poverty,  many  of 
them  earning  only  3cZ.  a  day,  that  with  the  exception  of  salt,  which 
is  already  heavily  taxed,  they  consume  scarcely  an  article  on  which  a 
duty  can  be  imposed,  and  consequently  it  is  found  that  taxation  in 
India  has  reached  almost  its  extreme  limits.  An  expenditure  which 
may  be  perfectly  suited  to  England  may  be  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  India ;  and  if  India  cannot  afford  to  pay  some  of  those  who 
are  now  receiving  seven  or  eight  thousand  a  year,  it  is  far  better  that 
she  should  get  others  to  do  the  work  for  a  smaller  remuneration 
than  incur  debt  and  thus  ultimately  be  driven  to  bear  fresh  burdens 
of  taxation. 

It  will  unfortunately  only  too  surely  happen  that  a  policy  of 
retrenchment  cannot  be  carried  out  without  causing  much  loss  and 
suffering  to  individuals.  If,  for  instance,  the  public  works  expen- 
diture is  reduced  by  one  half,  many  thousands  of  labourers  who  are 
now  employed  by  the  Government  will  have  to  be  dismissed.  The 
Indian  newspapers  already  contain  accounts  of  the  suffering  which  is 
thus  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  the  outlay  on  public  works.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  evils  that  result  from  extravagance  is  that, 
when  the  inevitable  time  arrives  for  retrenchment,  many  old  servants 
have  to  be  dismissed,  and  many,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
deprived  of  employment  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  Government  should 
mete  out  even-handed  justice,  and  that  retrenchment  should  not  fall 
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upon  the  poor  alone,  and  leave  the  wealthy  and  the  influential  un- 
touched. The  difficulties  which  must  always  be  encountered  by  a 
Government  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  economy  are  sure  to  be  most 
formidable  ;  but  the  Government  of  India  will  find  that  the  task 
which  they  have  undertaken  is  rendered  much  more  easy  if  they  are 
able  to  give  proofs  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  of  expenditure, 
they  do  not  shrink  from  encountering  the  opposition  of  those  whose 
influence  will  enable  them  to  make  their  complaints  heard. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  advantages  which  will  be  produced 
by  this  new  policy  of  economy  to  which  the  Indian  Government  is  now 
pledged,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  chief  agencies  on  which  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  is 
to  secure  a  more  economical  administration  by  a  larger  employment 
of  natives  in  the  public  service.  The  question  is  alike  important 
whether  regarded  in  its  political  or  its  financial  aspects.  There  can 
be  no  surer  way  of  attaching  the  people  of  India  to  our  rule  than  to 
place  within  their  reach  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  then  freely  to  throw  open  to  them  all  positions 
which  they  are  qualified  to  fill.  In  spite  of  repeated  pledges  that  no 
unnecessary  barriers  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  natives  obtain- 
ing admission  to  the  public  service,  it  is  now  officially  acknowledged 
that  the  efforts  to  give  these  pledges  practical  effect  have  been 
'spasmodic,  unsystematic,  and  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the 
mass  of  the  native  population,  while  the  great  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  Europeans  in  some  branches  of  the 
public  service,  and  various  other  acts,  may  have  seemed  to  them  to 
be  in  partial  violation  of  this  policy.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intentions  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  giving  effect  to  it.'4  As  I  have 
had  occasion  to  express  strong  dissent  from  many  acts  of  the  present 
Viceroy,  I  more  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  efforts  which  he  is  understood  to  have  made  during  the  whole 
time  he  has  been  in  India  to  secure  a  larger  employment  of  natives 
in  the  public  service.  In  pursuing  this  course  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
subsequently  proved  that  Lord  Lytton  has  acted  with  not  less  wisdom 
than  justice.  Indications,  however,  are  not  wanting  that,  in  carrying 
out  this  policy,  the  Government  will  be  attacked  from  two  opposite 
quarters.  No  sooner  was  the  announcement  made  that,  in  order  to 
admit  natives  to  some  of  the  higher  offices,  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  covenanted  service  thrown  open  to  competition  in 
England  would  be  diminished,  than  the  course  which  the  Government 
intended  to  adopt  was  severely  criticised.  All  the  old  and  well-known 
objections  were  brought  forward.  It  was  alleged  that  the  natives  were 
defective  in  physique,  and  that  they  were  morally  unfit  to  have 
entrusted  to  them  the  higher  offices  of  the  State.  It  is  only  reason- 

4  See  the  Budget  Speech  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  House  of  Commons,  May  22,  1879. 
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able  to  suppose  that  such  objections  as  these  have  been  carefully 
considered  both  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  before  they 
came  to  their  recent  decision,  and  in  arriving  at  it  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  they  are  supported  by  those  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  India 
has  qualified  them  to  speak  with  great  authority  on  this  subject. 
Selecting  a  few  from  many  similar  expressions  of  opinion  that  might 
be  quoted,  General  Jacob,  who  earned  a  high  reputation  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Scinde,  said  :  '  During  the  last  thirty  years  that  I  have  been 
at  the  head  of  a  province  or  provinces,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  select 
men  for  employ  under  me  from  the  different  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  Presidency,  both  Mahometan  and  Hindu,  and  there  are  numbers 
•who  have  been  so  selected  who  are  now  filling  high  and  responsible 
appointments  in  the  different  parts  of  Western  India.  The  accounts 
that  have  reached  me  of  them  since  my  return  to  England  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  usefulness  and  trustworthiness.'  After  saying  that 
only  one  had  failed,  he  continued  :  4 1  certainly  should  not  have  ex- 
pected so  large  a  proportion  of  good  men  and  true  even  from  the 
educated  classes  of  my  own  country.'  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  writing  in 
1868  when  he  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  said:  'We  have  at  this 
moment  in  the  educated  youth  of  Western  India,  as  far  as  intellectual 
and  moral  training  can  secure  it,  an  excellent  raw  material  for 
manning  every  branch  of  the  public  service.'  The  present  Governor 
of  Bombay,  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  who  has  also  held  important  posi- 
tions in  Bengal,  bears  testimony  to  the  capacity  possessed  by  some  of 
the  natives  for  the  highest  administrative  work.  He  says  that  during 
our  supremacy  in  India  there  have  been  in  the  native  States  '  good 
ministers,  really  capital  administrators,  who  have  adorned  the  service 
to  which  they  belong :  such  as  Purnea  of  Mysore,  the  Tantia  Jogh  of 
Indore,  in  the  past,  and  Sir  Salar  Jung  of  Hyderabad,  Sir  Dinker 
Eao  of  Gwalior,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao  of  Travancore,  in  the  present.' 
In  a  report  which  the  Government  of  India  published  a  few  years 
since  on  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao's  administration  of  Travancore,  it  is 
stated  that  4he  found  Travancore,  when  he  went  there  in  1849,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  degradation  ;  he  has  left  it  a  model  State.'  Every- 
thing was  in  a  condition  of  the  most  utter  disorder ;  the  treasury  was 
exhausted ;  the  pay  of  the  police  and  other  public  servants  was  so 
much  in  arrear  that  they  compensated  themselves  by  the  most 
irregular  exactions.  Sir  Madhava  Eao,  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
care  and  thrift,  was  able  to  place  the  finances  of  Travancore  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  position ;  a  considerable  surplus  was  secured,  large 
sums  were  spent  on  education  and  in  the  construction  of  public  works, 
the  salaries  of  the  officials  were  regularly  paid,  the  people  were  not 
harassed  by  taxes  unsuited  to  them,  but  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  tastes  and  their  habits  enabled  him  to  effect  all  these  great 
reforms  with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  people.  If  any 
other  proof  were  wanted  of  the  great  advantage  that  would  result 
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from  more  largely  employing  natives  who  are  capable  of  rendering 
important  service  to  the  Government,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  public  works  in  India  have  in  recent  years  been 
constructed  by  English  engineers,  and  yet,  as  previously  shown,  by  far 
the  most  successful  schemes  of  irrigation  are  those  which  were 
designed  by  natives,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  country  which  can  be  very  rarely  acquired  by  a  foreigner. 
This  success  of  the  native  works  is  so  remarkable  that  when  Lord 
Salisbury  was  Secretary  of  State  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
only  schemes  of  irrigation  which  showed  the  desirable  result  of  a  clean 
balance-sheet  were  those  of  native  origin. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  extended  employment  of  natives  in 
the  public  service  ought  not  to  be  simply  considered  as  a  measure  of 
justice  and  of  improved  administration.  The  Government  wisely 
consider  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy  it  will  be  possible  to 
effect  a  very  important  reduction  in  expenditure.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  claims  may  be  put  forward  by  the  people  of  India  them- 
selves, which,  if  conceded,  would  prevent  any  direct  pecuniary  gain 
being  secured  from  the  increased  employment  of  natives  in  the  public 
service.  It  is  often  contended  by  influential  representatives  of  native 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the  remuneration  of 
natives  and  Europeans  respectively  for  the  same  work.  The  salary 
of  a  European  official  in  India  should,  however,  be  considered  as 
composed  of  two  elements  :  one  part  of  the  pay  which  he  receives 
remunerates  him  for  the  actual  work  which  he  does,  and  the  other 
compensates  him  for  leaving  his  country,  and  for  various  expenses  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  such,  for  instance,  as  having  to  send  his 
children  to  Europe  to  be  educated.  A  native,  therefore,  not  being 
subject  to  these  disadvantages,  would  really  receive  much  higher 
remuneration  than  a  European  if  he  were  paid  the  same  salary.  One 
simple  principle  should  regulate  the  official  pay  both  of  natives  and 
of  Europeans.  The  Government,  being  trustees  of  the  public  revenue, 
are  not  justified  in  spending  one  shilling  of  this  revenue  unneces- 
sarily, and  consequently  they  are  bound  not  to  pay  more  for  any 
work  which  may  require  to  be  done  than  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
services  of  those  who  are  competent  to  perform  it.  If  a  qualified 
native  is  willing  to  accept  1,OOOZ.  a  year  where  it  would  be 
requisite  to  give  an  equally  competent  European  2,000£.  a  year,  a 
strong  argument  is  afforded,  not  for  making  an  unnecessary  addition 
of  1,000£.  a  year  to  the  salary  of  the  native,  but  for  saving  this 
amount  by  employing  him  instead  of  the  European. 

Although  much  may  be  undoubtedly  done  to  improve  the  financial 
position  of  India  by  carrying  out  a  policy  of  strict  retrenchment  in 
all  departments  of  civil  administration,  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that,  in  order  to  effect  the  saving  which  is  needed,  chief  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  largely  diminishing  the  present  cost  of  the  Indian  army. 
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It  appears,  from  the  latest  official  statement,5  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
Indian  army  for  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  17,375,OOOL  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  late  Afghan  war  will  have  to 
be  borne  during  the  present  year ;  but  as,  at  the  time  when  the 
military  expenditure  was  estimated  at  17,375,000^,  peace  had  been 
restored,  and  no  renewal  of  hostilities  was  anticipated,  it  may  be 
only  too  certainly  concluded  that  the  military  expenditure  for  the 
present  year  will  greatly  exceed  the  amount  stated.  Even  in  a  time 
of  peace  the  cost  of  the  army  has  of  late  years  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase,  for  in  1877,  when  there  was  no  war,  Sir  John  Strachey  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  1,000,000^.  in  military  expenditure.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  decided  measures  are  not  at  once  taken,  the  military 
expenditure  will  soon  absorb  one  half  the  entire  net  revenue  of  India. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  any  country,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  so 
•poor  as  India,  to  bear  such  a  drain  on  her  resources.  The  Govern- 
ment seem  at  length  fully  to  have  recognised  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diately adopting  measures  to  reduce  this  expenditure.  A  commission, 
with  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  as 
its  president,  has  been  appointed  in  India,  '  with  a  view  to  assist 
Government  in  determining  what  share  of  the  unavoidable  reductions 
in  public  expenditure  can  be  borne  by  the  military  charges  without 
injury  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  in  what  manner 
such  savings  can  best  be  effected.'  Simultaneously  a  small  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  in  England  to  investigate  the  home 
army  charges  which  are  borne  by  India,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  cost  of  recruits*  This  commission  consists  of  Lord  North- 
brook,  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe,  who  for  many  years  ably  discharged  the 
duties  of  Financial  Secretary  at  the  India  Office,  and  Mr.  Knox, 
Deputy  Accountant-General  at  the  War  Office,  who  has  deservedly 
gained  the  confidence  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  War.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  much  good  will  result  from  these  inquiries, 
and  that  many  suggestions  will  be  made  which,  if  adopted,  will  lead 
to  a  considerable  reduction  of  expenditure.  Thus  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Commission  in  India  will  recommend  the  abolition 
of  the  offices  of  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  costly  and  unnecessary  staff.  Public 
opinion  in  India  is  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  this  change,  and 
i  twas  long  since  strongly  advocated  by  some  of  the  highest  authorities, 
such  as  Lord  Sandhurst  and  Sir  Henry  Durand,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  but  also  as  likely  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
!  The  experience  of  the  recent  Afghan  war  must  enforce  upon  the  Com- 
mission the  conclusion  that  the  present  commissariat  system  is  alike 
costly  and  defective.  The  large  amount  which  India  has  annually  to 
spend  in  non-effective  army  charges  cannot  fail  to  be  a  prominent  sub- 
*  See  Budget  Speech  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  Calcutta,  March  1879. 
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ject  in  any  inquiry  which  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  military 
expenditure  of  that  country.  The  sum  which  India  has  annually  to  pay 
in  pensions  is  steadily  increasing,  and  many  of  these  pensions,  earned 
after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  service,  are  received  by  those  who 
are  still  capable  of  doing  useful  work  for  the  State.  Thus,  in  an  account 
of  the  Indian  army  lately  published,  it  is  stated  that  c  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  thousands  of  soldiers  who  have  completed  little 
over  fifteen  years'  service  in  India  in  receipt  of  pensions  for  life.'  If 
some  kind  of  civil  employment  in  India  were  given  to  these  men,  the 
army  would  become  more  popular,  and  the  burden  of  the  pension  estab- 
lishment be  sensibly  lightened.  The  question  of  the  non-effective 
charges  presents  itself  in  a  still  more  serious  aspect  when  the  pensions 
and  furlough  allowances  received  by  officers  in  the  Indian  army  are  con- 
sidered. It  was  stated  before  the  Indian  Finance  Committee  in  1872 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pears,  then  Military  Secretary  in  the  India  Office, 
that  India  was  at  that  time  annually  paying  no  less  than  1,600,000£. 
to  officers  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  furlough  allowances,  and 
he  showed  that  about  one -fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  officers  of 
the  Indian  army,  who  are  wholly  maintained  by  India,  were  not  in 
India,  but  in  England.  When  such  questions  as  these  are  investi- 
gated, I  believe  the  Commissions  which  have  just  been  appointed  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  effect  any  important  reduction 
in  the  military  expenditure  of  India,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  simply 
to  deal  with  details,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  fundamental 
changes  into  the  system  on  which  the  present  Indian  army  is  based. 
With  regard  to  the  army,  a  partnership  has  been  established  between 
England  and  India,  and  as  one  of  these  countries  is  extremely  rich, 
and  the  other  extremely  poor,  much  of  the  same  incongruity  and 
many  of  the  same  inconveniences  arise  as  if  two  individuals  were  to 
join  in  housekeeping,  one  of  whom  had  20,OOOL  a  year,  and  the  other 
only  1,000£.  An  expenditure  which  may  be  quite  appropriate  to 
the  one  whose  income  is  20,000£.  would  bring  nothing  but  embarrass- 
ment to  the  one  whose  income  is  only  1,000£.  The  money  which  is 
•expended  may  be  judiciously  laid  out,  but  if  the  man  with  the 
smaller  income  finds  that  he  is  gradually  becoming  embarrassed  with 
debt  because  he  has  to  live  beyond  his  means,  it  is  no  compensation 
to  him  to  be  told  that  he  is  only  called  on  to  contribute  his  proper 
share  of  the  expenses.  His  position  would  be  the  more  intolerable 
if,  like  India,  after  having  been  compelled  against  his  wish  to  join 
the  partnership,  he  is  forced  to  continue  it  whether  he  desires  to  do 
so  or  not.  In  1861,  the  English  and  the  Indian  armies  were  amal- 
gamated in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongly  expressed  remonstrances 
of  Lord  Canning,  who  was  then  Viceroy,  and  of  almost  every  Indian 
statesman  of  authority  and  experience.  The  Council  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  unanimously  objected  to  it,  but  they  were  informed  that 
although  they  could,  of  course,  exercise  their  right  of  protest,  it  would 
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be  time  wasted,  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  armies  had  been 
made  a  Cabinet  question,  and  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  description  just  given  of  the  consequences  which  may  occur 
if  two  individuals  share  the  cost  of  joint  housekeeping,  fails  fully 
to   indicate  the  position  of  India   with   regard  to    army   expendi- 
ture.    Not  only  has  she  been  compelled  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  England,  but,  the  partnership  having  been  once  established,  she 
is  obliged  to  contribute  her   share  towards  the  expenses  of  many 
costly  arrangements,  as  to  the  adoption  of  which  she  was  not  even 
consulted,     Thus,  a  few  years  since,  the  system  of  short  service  was- 
introduced.    Under  the  arrangement  which  previously  prevailed,  a 
man  was  enlisted  for  twenty-one  years,  during  twelve  of  which  he  served 
with  the  colours.     Now,  the  enlistment  is  for  twelve  years;  there  is- 
only  six  years'  service  with  the  colours ;  for  the  remaining  six  he 
passes  into  the  reserve.     Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  this 
new  arrangement,  it  is  obvious  that  short  service  may  produce  very 
different    consequences   to   India   and   England   respectively.     For 
instance,  the  cost  of  transporting  troops  from  England  to  India  is  an 
important  item  in  the  military  expenditure  of  the  latter  country,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  shorter  the  term  of  service,  the  more  frequently 
will  troops  have  to  be  sent  from  England  to  India,  and  back  again 
from  India  to  England,  with  the  result  of  very  materially  adding  to 
the  charge  for  transport.     This  charge  has  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
India,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  England.     Again,, 
it  may  very  possibly  happen  that  six  years'  service  in  England  may 
be  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  pass  into  the  reserve  as  a  thoroughly 
trained  soldier ;  if,  however,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
completed  six  years'  service  in  India  do  not  remain  there,  but  return' 
to  England,  India  will   have    scarcely  any  reserve   of  well-trained 
troops,  and  the  larger  part  of  her  European  forces  will  consist  of 
young  soldiers,  who  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to 
become   either  properly   trained    or   properly   acclimatised.     From 
these  and  other  considerations  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  although  the  system  of  short  service  may  be  a  good 
arrangement  for  England,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  sys- 
tem is  calculated  to  promote  either  the  economy  or  the  efficiency  of 
the  military  organisation  of  India.     The  interests  of  India,  however, 
in  this  matter  were  so  entirely  ignored  or  lost  sight  of  by  the  English 
Government  that  it  appears  from  official  evidence  given  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  is  no  record  to  show  that 
when  the  short  service  system  was  adopted,  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  government  of  India  were  even  consulted  on  the  subject.6 

When  it  is  proved,  as  it  repeatedly  has  been  before  parliamentary 
and  departmental  committees,  that  India  has  at  the  present  time  to 

•  See  evidence  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Pears,  late  Secretary  of  the  Military  De- 
partment at  the  India  Office,  before  the  East  India  Finance  Committee,  1874,  p.  53. 
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pay  at  least  twice  as  much  for  her  recruits  as  she  would  have  to  pay 
if  she  could  obtain  them  for  herself,  and  when  it  is  pointed  out  how 
costly  to  her  in  various  other  ways  is  the  army  partnership  which  has 
been  established  between  her  and  England,  it  is  usually  urged  that 
the  general  interests  of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  render  the 
maintenance  of  this  partnership  necessary.  Thus  it  is  said,  '  If 
England  and  India  both  competed  in  the  English  labour  market  for 
recruits,  various  inconveniences  might  arise.'  In  the  days  of  the 
Company,  India  had  a  European  army  of  her  own,  and  although  she 
obtained  her  recruits  at  an  extremely  cheap  rate,  yet  service  in  the 
Company's  European  army  was  always  eagerly  sought  after.  India, 
if  she  were  again  permitted  to  recruit  for  herself,  might  make  service 
in  her  army  so  attractive,  that,  to  the  disadvantage  of  England,  she 
would  draw  away  some  of  the  best  recruits.  But  if,  for  any  such  reasons 
as  these,  it  is  necessary  to  make  India  compulsorily  share  in  the 
costly  military  organisation  of  England,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  throw  upon  her  any  charge  which  she  would  not  have  to 
bear  if  she  were  allowed  to  obtain  recruits  on  her  own  terms,  and 
make  her  own  arrangements  with  the  officers  she  employed.  There 
is  too  much  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  an  exactly  opposite  course 
is  now  often  followed,  for  facts  may  be  mentioned  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  large  amount  which  India  in  some  instances  pays  diminishes 
the  amount  which  England  would  otherwise  have  to  give  for  services 
which  she  receives.  Thus,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  in  1877,  it  was  stated  that  although  the  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  and  the  non-commissioned  officer  is  the  same  in 
India  as  in  England,  yet  the  commissioned  officers  are  much  more 
highly  paid  when  serving  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter. 
An  official  return  was  laid  before  the  committee  by  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  higher  ranks  is  '  at  least  three 
times  as  much  in  India  as  in  England.' 7  The  unhealthiness  of  the 
Indian  climate  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  this 
higher  rate  of  pay  should  be  given  to  officers  of  the  English  army 
serving  in  India  ;  the  climate  is  not  worse  for  them  than  it  is  for  the 
private  soldier  or  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  their  pay  is  the 
same  in  India  as  in  England.  India  is  not  a  worse  place  for  an 
English  officer  to  live  in  than  Sierra  Leone  or  Canton :  if  he  is 
stationed  at  these  places,  his  pay  is  provided  by  the  English  taxpayer, 
and  the  amount  he  receives  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  were 
serving  in  England.  It  may  no  doubt  be  contended  that  the  aggre- 
gate remuneration  which  an  officer  of  the  British  army  receives  for 
service  in  England  and  in  India  admits  of  no  reduction,  and  that,  as 
he  is  certainly  not  overpaid,  if  he  were  to  receive  less  in  India  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  him  more  in  England ;  but  even  if  this 

7  See  Report  of  the  Army  (Royal  Artillery  and  Engineer  Officers,  Arrears  of 
Pay)  Committee,  1877,  p.  72. 
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were  fully  admitted,  it  would  only  supply  one  more  unanswerable  ar- 
gument to  show  that,  when  the  respective  financial  interests  of 
England  and  India  are  in  question,  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  India. 

Nothing  would  be  more  unwise  than  to  underrate  the  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  encountered  by  any  Government  that  is  deter- 
mined to  effect  such  reductions  in  Indian  expenditure  as  those  which 
have  here  been  indicated.  It  will  only  too  certainly  be  found  that  it 
is  impossible  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the  path  of  economy  without 
an  attempt  being  made  to  bar  the  way  by  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  particular  item  of  expenditure  which  it  is  proposed  to  touch.  If 
the  Government  should  give  proof  that  they  are  determined  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  rigorous  retrenchment  with  unflinching  courage,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  shall  be  generously  and  cordially 
supported  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  future  of  India.  The 
work  cannot  be  done  by  the  Government  alone.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  they  shall  be  aided  both  by  Parliament  and  by  public  opinion  in 
this  country.  Hitherto  it  has  unfortunately  too  frequently  happened 
that  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  has,  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  Indian  money,  been  on  the  side  of  extravagance.  But 
Parliament  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies,  and  the  humblest 
elector  may  help  on  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  if,  awakening  to 
the  responsibility  which  every  Englishman  owes  to  the  great  depen- 
dency we  have  to  govern,  he  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  his  wish  that 
no  charge  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  borne  by  England  should  be 
thrown  upon  India,  and  that  the  spending  of  Indian  money  should  be 
watched  with  at  least  as  much  care  as  the  spending  of  English  money. 
It  was  once  well  said  that  in  politics  as  in  other  affairs  the  difficulty 
of  doing  a  particular  thing  is  not  unfrequently  the  measure  of  the 
good  which  its  accomplishment  will  secure.  This  is  certainly  true 
with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  finances  of  India.  Few  tasks  can  be 
more  difficult,  but  no  labour  will  yield  a  richer  harvest  of  results. 
Two  paths  are  now  before  the  Indian  Government :  the  one  will  lead 
to  augmented  indebtedness,  increased  taxation,  and  growing  discon- 
tent ;  the  other,  if  resolutely  followed,  will  enable  debt  to  be  dimi- 
nished, taxation  to  be  reduced,  and  will  cause  our  rule  in  India  to  rest 
on  its  only  sure  foundation — the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  If  three  or  four  millions  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  India 
can  be  saved,  the  licence  tax  could  be  repealed,  the  salt  duty  reduced 
to  a  uniform  rate  of  2  rupees  per  maund,  and  many  useful  works  which 
now  have  to  be  suspended  could  be  resumed  without  incurring  fresh 
indebtedness.  When  it  is  remembered  that  such  results  as  these  may 
be  effected  by  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  we  may  with  confidence 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  work  having  been  undertaken  will  not  be 
abandoned  until  it  has  been  accomplished. 

HENRY  FAWCETT. 
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LUCRE ZI A   BORGIA. 

1  Vilest  tilings 

Become  themselves  in  her,  that  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish.' 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

AN  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  a  German  writer,  Herr 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  to  repaint  the  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Analysis  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  his  essay  should  be  classified 
as  rehabilitation  or  as  whitewashing.  Certain  it  is  that  his  work 
possesses  enough  of  merit,  and  enough  of  interest,  to  claim  careful 
consideration.  The  popular  estimate  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  forcibly 
embodied  in  the  drama  of  Victor  Hugo  and  in  the  opera  of  Donizetti. 
G-regorovius,  indeed,  says  that  Hugo  has  been  solely  intent,  in  his 
drama  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  <  ein  moralisches  Ungeheuer  fur  den 
Biihneneffect  zu  Stande  zu  bringen ; '  nor  is  the  charge  without 
foundation.  In  both  opera  and  drama  the  popular  conception 
of  the  character  and  deeds  of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  has  been 
adopted  to  loosely  imagined  plots  calculated  only  to  produce  effect 
upon  the  stage.  In  both  productions  Lucrezia  appears,  with  eyes  of 
baleful  meaning  gleaming  through  the  mystery  of  a  mask,  with 
hands  which  grasp  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  and  with  an  indomitably 
wicked  will  which  treads  ruthlessly  upon  human  lives  in  a  dark  pro- 
gress from  crime  to  crime. 

O 

No  monograph  about  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  possible.  Lucrezia 
cannot  be  drawn  without  reference  to  her  dreadful  father  and  to  her 
terrible  brother.  As  well  might  you  attempt  to  depict  Othello  with- 
out reference  to  lago.  The  three  form  a  demoniac  triumvirate  of 
materialism,  of  superstition,  of  crime ;  and  the  dark  sinister  figures 
stand  out  with  terrible  distinctness  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  background  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  psychological  interest  of  the  Borgia  triumvirate  is  deepened 
by  their  close  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  They  form 
historical  problems,  and  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  morbid 
pathology  of  romance.  They  illustrate  the  period  to  which  they  so 
intensely  belonged.  They  are,  indeed,  the  most  pregnant  embodi- 
ments of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy ;  and  no  attempt,  like  that 
of  Gregorovius,  to  set  aside  the  contemporary  verdict  which  time 
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has  long  endorsed,  especially  if  such  attempt  profess  to  be  based 
upon  Urkunden  und  Correspondenzen — that  is,  upon  the  discovery 
of  original  documents  and  letters — should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
-critical  examination. 

It  may,  a^  starting,  be  said,  without  unfairness  to  Herr  Gregoro- 
vius,  that  he  is  rather  an  advocate  than  a  judge.  He  seeks,  at  times, 
to  snatch  a  verdict  for  his  client,  by  ignoring  some,  and  even  confus- 
ing other  evidence.  Gregorovius  relies  too  much  upon  his  newly 
discovered  documents,  although  they  do  not  always  bear  out  his 
conclusions ;  and  he  ignores  too  persistently  contemporary  historians 
— as,  for  instance,  the  well-known  Istoria  d'ltalia  di  Messer 
Francesco  Guicciardini.  G-uicciardini,  born  1482  (within  two  years 
of  the  birth  of  Lucrezia),  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  contemporary 
historian,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  contemporary  sources 
of  information.  He  was  informed  of  all  the  mass  of  oral  testimony 
of  the  day ;  and  knew  thoroughly  that  great  floating  body,  form, 
and  pressure  of  belief  and  knowledge  which  filled  the  very  air  of  the 
land  and  time;  which,  in  the  absence  of  newspapers,  and  of  all  written 
and  published  journalistic  history,  is  so  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
problematical  characters  whose  high  places  in  the  world  throw  a  hush 
of  silence  round  their  path  of  unbridled  passion  and  unchecked  crime. 

The  Borgias,  as  a  race,  were  gifted  with  rare  physical  strength 
-and  beauty ;  were  distinguished  by  intellectual  force,  by  strong  and 
ruthless  wills,  and  by  an  absence  of  conscience.  The  Papacy  is  not, 
of  course,  an  hereditary  office ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  very 
many  instances,  when  a  man  became  pope,  he  made  the  greatest 
exertions,  during  his  lifetime,  to  found  a  dynasty  in  the  Church,  and 
to  amass  wealth  and  to  accumulate  power  in  his  own  family. 

Calixtus  the  Third  died  1458  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  the 
Second,  Paul  the  Second,  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Innocent  the  Eighth. 
During  the  reign  of  Pius  the  Second,  we  get  a  very  characteristic 
glimpse  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo,  then  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  was 
in  Sienna,  and  the  Pope  wrote  him  a  strong  Mahnbrief,  a  letter  of 
reproof  and  warning  (1460)  touching  his  life  and  conversation,  and 
.adverting  particularly  to  one  orgy,  concerning  which  the  Holy  Father 
remarks  '  that  shame  will  not  allow  him  to  recount  all  that  was  there 
done.'  Rodrigo  was  then  already  distinguished  for  that  boundless 
.sensuality  which  characterised  his  whole  life.  Gaspar  of  Verona, 
writing  a  few  years  later,  describes  Rodrigo  as  '  very  handsome,  of 
pleasant  and  cheerful  bearing,  gifted  with  sweet  and  elegant  elo- 
quence. Whenever  he  meets  with  charming  women,  he  excites  love 
in  them  in  an  almost  magical  way,  and  he  attracts  them  to  himself 
more  strongly  than  the  magnet  does  the  iron.'  Cardinal  Rodrigo's 
physique  must  have  been  splendid.  All  the  powers  of  the  body 
were  balanced  in  perfect  harmony.  His  health  was  so  fine  that 
he  was  always  cheerful  and  gay.  It  is  recorded  of  him  in  his  later 
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days  that '  Nothing  causes  him  trouble.  He  grows  younger  every  day.' 
Crime  even  could  not  trouble  him  through  conscience.  Judging  from 
their  lives,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  the  members  of  the  Borgia  trium- 
virate dark,  gloomy,  and  sinister.  No  conception  can  be  more  false. 
The  men  were  splendidly  handsome  ;  the  women  singularly  lovely. 
All  were  gay  and  charming.  They  were  happy  as  handsome. 

The  sensuous  vitalism  of  Cardinal  Borgia  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  its 
magnetism  when,  in  1466  or  1467,  he  met  Vanozza  Catanei  in  Rome. 
Vanozza  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  '  caressing '  version  of  the  name 
of  Giovanna.  Of  the  family  or  descent  of  Vanozza  nothing  is 
certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  known  that  she  was  born  in  1442  in  Rome, 
and  that  she  fell  a  victim  (probably  a  willing  victim)  to  the  seductive 
arts  of  the  cardinal.  A  sensual  nature  framed  in  voluptuous  beauty, 
strong  will,  and  cunning  sense — though  unaccompanied  by  culture — 
enabled  her  to  obtain  great  ascendency  over  her  cardinal  lover. 

The  children  of  Rodrigo  and  Vanozza  were  :  Caesar,  born  1476  ; 
Juan,  born  1474;  Giuffre,  born  1481  ;  and  Lucrezia,  born,  when  her 
father  was  forty-nine  and  her  mother  thirty -eight,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1480.  After  the  birth  of  Lucrezia,  Rodrigo  married  Vanozza  to 
Giorgio  de  Croce,  and  Vanozza's  future  children  were  ascribed  to  her 
husband. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  lady  married,  in  1486, 
Carlo  Canale.  Rodrigo  Borgia  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the 
Church.  His  cardinal's  income  was  added  to  by  high  offices  in  the 
Church,  by  many  abbacies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  the  three  bishoprics 
of  Portus,  Carthago,  and  Valencia,  and  by  his  Vice-Chancellorship. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  churchmen.  In  the  year  1482, 
we  find  Rodrigo  admitting  the  paternity  of  Girolama,  Hieronyma, 
Petro,  Ludovico,  and  Giovanni  di  Borgia;  also  another  daughter, 
Isabella.  The  mother,  or  mothers,  of  these  bastards  have  not  been 
identified.  Some  of  the  above-named  children  were  older  than  the 
Catanei  family.  Rodrigo  provided  splendidly  for  all  his  offspring. 
Guicciardini  records,  as  a  distinctive  trait  of  Rodrigo,  that  whereas 
other  popes  and  cardinals  had  always  decently  termed  their  illegiti- 
mate children  nepoti,  he  openly,  in  legal  documents,  declarations, 
and  correspondence,  called  his  figliiwli  and  figliuole. 

The  time,  says  Gregorovius,  in  which  Lucrezia  was  born,  must, 
in  truth,  be  termed  terrible.  The  Papacy  had  thrown  off  all  pretence 
to  priestly  holiness,  and  was,  politically,  the  most  tyrannical  and 
immoral  of  despotisms.  Religion  had  become  altogether  materialised ; 
and  unbridled  immorality  was  the  law  of  manners. 

Lucrezia's  first  years  were  undoubtedly  passed  in  the  house  of  her 
mother ;  but  while  still  in  her  girlhood  she  was  transferred  by  her 
father  to  the  care  of  Madonna  Adriana,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro,  a 
nephew  of  Calixtus  the  Third,  and  cousin  of  Rodrigo  Borgia.  He 
married  this  lady  to  Lodovico,  Lord  of  Bassanello,  a  member  of  the 
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great  house  of  Orsini,  who  died  before  1489.  Adriana,  as  a  widow, 
inhabited  one  of  the  Orsini  palaces  in  Rome.  She  had  one  son, 
Ursinus  Orsini,  by  her  husband  Lodovico. 

Devotion  to  the  Church  was  the  basis  of  the  training  of  Italian 
women  of  the  Renaissance.  The  aim  was,  not  to  awaken  the  heart 
or  elevate  the  soul,  but  to  produce  mechanical  religious  obedience 
and  observance.  Shelley  says,  in  the  admirable  piece  of  definition 
prefaced  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Cend,  that  religion,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Italian  Catholic,  '  is  adoration,  faith,  submission,  penitence,  blind 
admiration ;  not  a  rule  for  moral  conduct.  It  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  any  one  virtue.  The  most  atrocious  villain  may  be 
rigidly  devout,  and,  without  any  shock  to  established  faith,  confess 
himself  to  be  so.  Religion  is,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  mind 
which  it  inhabits,  a  passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge  ;  never 
a  check.'  This  passage  will  help  us  to  understand  the  problem  of  the 
Borgias.  Lucrezia  was  carefully  brought  up  in  religion  of  this  sort ;  but 
her  youth  could  scarcely  have  been  exposed  to  worse  moral  influences. 

Her  father,  the  voluptuous  cardinal,  engaged  in  1489,  in  the  most 
notorious  of  his  many  amours.  GHulia  Farnese,  a  young  girl  of  a 
beauty  so  distinctive  that  she  was  called  La  Bella,  married,  21st  of 
May,  1489,  Ursinus  Orsini,  the  son  of  Madonna  Adriana.  The 
marriage  fetes  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Borgia.  She  was 
then  fifteen,  and  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  Giulia,  like  Lucrezia, 
had  golden  hair,  and  must  have  been  of  a  surpassing  loveliness.  She 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  magnetic  cardinal,  and  within  two  years 
after  her  marriage  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Rodrigo 
Borgia.  Her  husband  was  suitably  provided  for  away  from  Rome, 
and  Giulia  and  Lucrezia  lived  with  Adriana,  who,  in  consequence  of 
her  compliant  assistance,  became  the  most  influential  person  in  the 
house  of  Borgia.  She  favoured  Rodrigo's  adulterous  connection  with 
the  wife  of  her  own  son,  and  was  surely  worthy  of  her  hire.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Farnese  family  were  founded  by  the  fair,  if  erring, 
Giulia. 

In  1491,  her  father  first  thought  of  arranging  a  marriage  for 
Lucrezia,  then  eleven  years  old ;  and  the  husband  selected  for  her 
was  Don  Cherubin  Juan  de  Centelles,  of  Valencia,  the  brother  of  the- 
Count  Oliva.  The  marriage  contract  was  drawn  up,  but  Rodrigoy 
from  causes  not  mentioned  by  historians,  suddenly  broke  off  the  pro- 
jected marriage. 

In  1492,  Rodrigo  Borgia  attained  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  became  Pope.  Innocent  the  Eighth  died  the  25th  of  July, 
1492 ;  and  the  choice  of  his  successor  lay  between  four  candidates, 
Rafael  Riario,  Julian  Rovere,  Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Rodrigo  Borgia. 

The  Papal  chair  was  ultimately  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
that  was  Rodrigo  Borgia,  who  reigned  and  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  Papacy  as  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
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Giacomo  Trotti,  the  Ferrarese  ambassador,  wrote,  28th  of  August, 
1492,  to  Duke  Ercole :  '  Cum  simonia  et  mille  ribalderie  et  in- 
honestate  si  &  venduto  il  Pontificate,  che  &  cosa  ignominiosa  et 
detestabile  ! '  France  and  Spain  weakly,  Venice  strongly,  opposed  the 
election  ;  but  all  the  states  of  Italy  accepted  the  new  Pope  ;  and  Rod- 
rigo  Borgia,  once  in  the  saddle,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  dislodged. 

Vanozza  and  Giulia  must  have  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of 
their  lover.  The  Pope  soon  sought  out  another  husband  for  his 
favourite  daughter.  She  was  contracted  to  Don  Gasparo,  the  son  of 
Don  Juan  Francisco  di  Procida,  Count  of  Aversa.  But  this  project 
was  thrown  aside  in  favour  of  a  union  with  Giovanni  Sforza,  Count 
of  Cotognola  and  sovereign  lord  of  Pesaro.  Sforza  was  a  widower. 
His  first  wife  was  Maddalena,  the  sister  of  Elisabetta  Gonzaga.  Mad- 
dalena  died  the  8th  of  August,  1490,  in  childbirth.  Sforza,  who  was 
twenty-six  years  old,  was  tall  and  good-looking.  His  face  is  noble, 
but  gives  no  impression  of  weight  of  will  or  commanding  intellect. 
He  was  an  independent  sovereign  ruler,  and  had  political  value  as  a 
member  of  the  great  house  of  Sforza,  with  which  the  house  of  Borgia 
was  then  intimately  allied. 

On  the  day  of  his  coronation  the  new  Pope  made  his  son  Caesar, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Bishop  of  Valencia. 

Alfonso,  the  heir  of  Ferrara,  was,  in  1492,  in  Rome,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lucrezia.  Neither  could  have  thought,  at  that 
time,  that  he  would  become,  nine  years  later,  her  third  husband. 
Alfonso  was  then  the  husband  of  Anna  Sforza,  and  Lucrezia  was  about 
to  marry  Giovanni  Sforza.  The  house  of  Este  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Italy.  Alfonso's  mother  was  Eleanora  of  Arragon,  daughter 
of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  She  died  1493.  His  sister  Beatrice 
had  married  Lodovico  the  Moor,  of  Milan ;  and  his  other  sister, 
Isabella,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  learned  women  of  the  day — a 
true  virago — had  married,  in  1490,  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua. 

Lucrezia  married  Giovanni  Sforza  in  Rome  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1493  ;  and  Madonna  Giulia-  Farnese — '  de  qua  est  tantus  sermo,' 
says  the  Ferrarese  ambassador — graced  the  nuptials  with  her  presence. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia  had  married,  in  Spain,  Donna  Maria 
Enriquez,  of  noble  Valencian  family.  The  exact  date  of  this  marriage 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  1492. 
The  Duke  left  Rome  to  return  to  Spain,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1493. 
On  the  16th  Giuffre,  the  youngest  of  the  Catanei-Borgia  children,  was 
married,  by  procuration,  to  Donna  Sancia,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Calabria.  Caesar  Borgia  was  made  cardinal  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1493.  On  the  same  day,  Ippolito  of  Este  and  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese  received  the  red  hat.  The  latter  was  termed,  with 
reference  to  his  sister's  position,  the  4  apron-cardinal.'  In  1492 
Giulia  Farnese  had  made  his  Holiness  the  happy  father  of  a  daughter, 
christened  Laura.  Her  husband  was  living  in  Bassanello. 
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Don  Griuffre,  now  Prince  of  Squillace,  in  Naples,  married  there,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1494,  Donna  Sancia ;  and  her  father,  owing  to  the  death 
of  King  Ferdinand,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples  on  the  same  day. 

In  consequence  of  a  pestilence  in  Rome,  Sforza  carried  his  wife  to 
Pesaro ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  they  took  with  them  OKulia 
and  Adriana.  This  occurred  probably  in  May  or  June  1494.  The 
union  of  Lucrezia  with  Sforza  was  childless ;  but  I  cannot  find  a  word  of 
clear  evidence  to  prove  whether  it  were  loving  or  loveless.  Freed  from 
the  gloom  of  Rome  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  her  residence 
in  her  husband's  beautiful  palace  at  Pesaro  must  have  been  for  Lucrezia 
a  time  of  calm  and  quiet.  It  was  her  first  escape  from  family  domina- 
tion, and  from  the  school  of  vice  in  which  her  youth  had  been  passed. 

In  September  1494,  Charles  the  Eighth  marched  into  Italy,  and 
this  invasion  had  one  romantic  consequence.  The  Holy  Father, 
writing  to  Lucrezia,  recommended  her  to  pray  constantly  to  the  Virgin, 
and  expressed  great  displeasure  at  the  long  absence  of  Adriana  and 
Griulia.  They  were  therefore  sent  back  to  him,  but  on  the  way  were 
seized  by  an  advanced  corps  of  the  French  army. 

The  Pope  was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  anguish.  The  French 
captain,  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  importance  of  his  prisoners,  de- 
manded a  ransom  of  3,000  ducats,  and  was  laughed  at  by  Lodovico 
the  Moor,  who  said  that  his  Holiness  would  willingly  have  paid  50,000 
ducats,  and  that  his  ladies  should  have  been  detained  as  hostages  to 
insure  the  political  good  conduct  of  the  Pope.  The  3,000  ducats 
were  paid  at  once  ;  and  when  Giulia  and  Adriana  returned  to  Rome, 
the  old  Pope  rode  out  on  horseback  to  meet  what  he  termed  '  his  eyes 
and  his  heart,'  attired  as  a  cavalier,  wearing  sword  and  dagger,  Spanish 
boots,  a  black  velvet  doublet  brocaded  with  gold,  and  a  velvet  barret 
cap.  The  infatuated  old  lover  behaved  like  a  young  gallant.  Always 
supremely  indifferent  to  ( public  opinion,'  he  openly  defied  its  censures 
by  his  public  conduct  at  the  Einholung  of  his  female  friends. 

In  1496,  the  Holy  Father  had  all  his  Catanei  children  around  him 
in  Rome — the  Duke  of  Grandia,  the  Cardinal  Caesar,  and  the  Prince 
of  Squillace,  with  his  fair  young  wife,  Donna  Sancia ;  Lucrezia  and 
her  husband  being  also  there.  Sancia  and  Lucrezia  held  two  separate, 
but  splendid,  Nepoti  Courts  in  their  respective  palaces. 

Donna  Sancia  caused  the  loudest  scandal.  Married  to  an  im- 
mature boy — a  sort  of  Italian  Darnley — the  least  gifted  of  all  the 
race  of  Borgia,  beautiful  and  licentious,  feeling  herself  the  daughter  of 
a  king,  she  lived  in  Rome  a  flagrantly  voluptuous  life.  Lucrezia, 
though  more  circumspect,  yet  '  lived  like  the  others.'  She  was,  says 
Grregorovius,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest.  Fond  of  pleasure 
and  of  luxury,  she  sank  completely  into  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
Borgia. 

Lucrezia's  first  marriage  was  dissolved  by  violence  and  fraud,  and 
with  infamy.  The  Pope  required  of  Sforza  that  he  should  consent 
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to  have  his  marriage  annulled,  and  upon  his  refusal  he  was  threatened 
with  death. 

One  evening  Jacomino,  the  chamberlain  of  Sforza,  overheard  a 
conversation  between  Caesar  and  Lucrezia.  Caesar  spoke  freely  to  his 
sister,  and  told  her  that  he  had  determined  upon  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  Hearing  of  this  conversation,  Sforza  at  once  mounted  his 
Turkish  horse,  and  rode,  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  with  '  loose  rein 
and  bloody  spur '  to  Pesaro.  Arrived  there,  the  horse  dropped  dead. 

This  sudden  flight  saved  the  life  of  Lucrezia's  husband,  but  was 
highly  distasteful  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal.  If  Sforza  had 
remained  in  Rome,  his  marriage  would  have  been  effectually  annulled 
by  his  murder ;  but  in  Pesaro  he  was  safe,  and  the  Pope  was  compelled 
to  institute  legal  proceedings  for  a  divorce  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
nullity  of  marriage.  Lucrezia  seems  to  have  lied  freely,  and  to  have 
submitted  passively  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  her  father  and 
her  brother. 

The  alleged  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  is  trans- 
parently false.  Sforza  was  married  before  he  married  Lucrezia ;  he 
married  again  after  his  divorce  from  her ;  and  he  had  issue  by  both 
these  marriages.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
play  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
(December  20,  1497)  the  divorce  which  he  desired.  Of  Lucrezia's 
real  feelings  in  the  matter  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  Certain  it 
is  that  she  did  not  oppose — nay,  that  she  assisted— the  steps  taken  in 
Rome  to  annul  her  first  marriage.  A  true  woman  of  the  Renaissance, 
she  was  full  of  beauty  and  of  culture,  of  courage  and  intellect,  of  lust 
and  cruelty ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  her  life  never  knew  a  real 
love  or  a  true  passion.  Between  her  divorce  and  her  next  marriage 
she  was,  according  to  Sannazaro  and  Pontanus, '  a  measureless  Hetaira ; ' 
and,  during  this  period,  an  ambassador  reports  :  '  La  Roma  accertasi 
che  la  figliuola  del  Papa  ha  partorito.'  The  reports  spread,  and  the 
satires  written  about  Lucrezia  at  this  period  were,  it  is  certain,  well 
known  in  Ferrara. 

Giovanni  Sforza  proclaimed  aloud  in  all  the  courts  of  Italy  the 
real  causes  of  his  flight,  his  intended  murder,  and  his  divorce. 

Matarazzo  relates  that  Sforza  had  discovered,  after  his  return  from 
Naples,  the  triple  incest  of  his  wife,  and  that  this  discovery  led  to 
the  action  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal. 

About  this  time,  Hieronymus  Porcius,  the  Infallibilist,  wrote 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  infallibility,  and  asserting  that 
he  only  is  a  Christian  who  worships  and  blindly  obeys  the  Pope.  To 
a  hypercritical  intellect  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  theory  of 
Papal  infallibility,  when  applied  to  Alexander  the  Sixth,  is  subjected 
to  some  slight  strain. 

Alexander  intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  eldest  son, 
Gandia,  in  the  world,  and  that  of  his  second  son,  Caesar,  in  the 
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Church  ;  he  gave  temporal  benefits  to  Grandia,  ecclesiastical  benefits  to 
Caesar.  But  this  arrangement  was  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  Caesar, 
whose  ambition  desired  the  crown  of  Naples,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  kingdom  of  Middle  Italy.  Hence  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the 
brothers,  rivals  alike  in  love  as  in  ambition.  Hence  the  murder  of 
G-andia  by  his  brother,  Caesar.  The  brothers  supped  together  at  the 
house  of  their  mother ;  Caesar  reached  home  safely,  but  Grandia 
never  returned.,  and  his  murdered  corpse  was  found  in  the  Tiber.  Gruic- 
ciardini  says  of  this  event,  and  of  Caesar  Borgia,  that  '  non  potendo 
tollerare  che  questo  luogo  gli  fosse  occupato  dal  fratello ;  impaziente 
oltre  a  questo  ch'  egli  avesse  piu  parte  di  lui  nell'  amore  di  Madonna 
Lucrezia,  sorella  comune,  incitato  dalla  libidine,  e  dalP  ambizione, 
lo  fece  una  notte,'  &c.  The  Pope  ignored  the  deed,  and  screened  the 
offender.  None  but  secret  inquiry  was  made  into  the  murder  of 
Gandia ;  but  all  Eome  knew  the  truth.  The  Ferrarese  ambassador 
writes  :  '  Di  novo  ho  inteso  come  della  morte  del  Duca  di  Grandia  fu 
causa  il  Cardinale  suo  fratello.'  The  Pope  virtually  made  himself 
the  accomplice  of  his  son's  Cain-like  crime.  Shortly  after  the  murder 
of  Grandia,  Caesar's  relations  with  Donna  Sancia  became  open  and  un- 
disguised. Lucrezia  withdrew,  for  a  time,  to  the  convent  of  S.  Sisto, 
in  the  Via  Appia.  The  motive  assigned  was  her  desire  for  a  tem- 
porary religious  retirement ;  but  very  other  reasons  were  generally 
believed  to  have  dictated  the  step  :  reasons  which,  says  Donato  Aretino, 
writing  from  Rome,  on  June  4,  to  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  in  Ferrara, 
*  cannot  be  trusted  to  a  letter.' 

Having  cleared  the  way  by  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother,  Caesar 
Borgia  desired  to  quit  the  Church,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  active 
temporal  ambition ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  Griuffre  cardinal  in 
the  place  of  Caesar.  The  Pope  proposed  a  marriage  between  Caesar — 
then  a  cardinal — and  Caiiotta,  daughter  of  King  Federigo  of  Naples ; 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  Court  of 
Naples.  The  schemes  of  the  Borgias  for  obtaining  a  footing  in,  and 
ultimately  the  crown  of,  Naples,  led  to  Lucrezia's  second  marriage. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  1498,  she  wedded,  in  the  Vatican,  Don  Alfonso 
Prince  of  Salerno,  Duke  of  Biselli,  brother  of  Donna  Sancia,  and 
natural  son  of  Alfonso  the  Second  of  Naples.  He  was  seventeen,  and 
Lucrezia  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  young  Alfonso  must  well  have 
known  the  infamous  reputation  of  the  woman  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  marry.  He  was  the  handsomest  youth,  says  Talini,  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Eome  ;  but  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  passive ;  and  had  in 
his  face  and  manner  something  of  that  deep,  still,  inner  dejection 
which,  according  to  popular  superstition,  is  seen  in  those  doomed  to  a 
violent  death.  The  Mantuan  agent  reported  in  August  that  Lucrezia 
had  a  real  liking  for  her  second  husband. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1498,  the  most  terrible  of  the  Borgias, 
Caesar,  resigned  his  Cardinal's  hat,  and  soon  after  went  to  France,  where 
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he  was  created  by  Louis  the  Twelfth  Duke  of  Valence,  and  where,  in  May 
1499,  he  married  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

In  1499,  Alfonso  fled  suddenly  from  Eome.  His  reasons  were  no 
doubt  good,  and  he  probably  saved  his  life  by  flight.  He  left  Lucrezia 
pregnant,  and  she  is  said  to  have  wept  his  absence.  Alfonso  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  one  man  who  could  elicit  such  tenderness  as 
she  may  have  possessed.  Her  father  was  rendered  furious  by  the 
flight  of  Alfonso,  and  commanded  his  daughter  to  recall  her  husband. 
She  wrote,  but  Alfonso  did  not  return ;  and  the  Pope  sent  his 
daughter,  as  regent,  to  Spoleto.  In  Nepi,  Alfonso  rejoined  his  wife, 
who  was  also  regent  of  that  place.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1499, 
Lucrezia  and  her  husband  returned  to  Rome;  and  on  the  1st  of 
November  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  christened  Rodrigo,  after  the  Pope. 
The  paternity  of  this  child  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of  Biselli. 
Caesar  Borgia  was  busy  with  his  campaigns  of  conquest  in  the  Romagna. 

Guicciardini  states  that,  in  1500,  Alexander  the  Sixth  had  <  quest' 
anno  creati  con  grandissima  infamia  dodici  cardinali,  non  de'  piu 
benemeriti,  ma  di  quegli  che  gli  offersero  prezzo  maggiore.'  Giulia 
Farnese  was,  by  command  of  His  Holiness,  painted  by  Pinturicchio 
as  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

Caesar  hated  the  whole  house  of  Aragon,  and  the  marriage  of 
Alfonso  with  Lucrezia  had  lost  all  political  importance,  as  it  could  no 
longer  bring  Caesar  nearer  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  1500,  Alfonso^went,  at  eleven  at  night,  to  the  Vatican  to  visit  Lu- 
crezia. As  he  ascended  the  St.  Peter's  staircase,  he  was  attacked  by 
masked  men.  They  left  him  for  dead,  but,  seriously  wounded  as  he  was 
by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  young  Duke  crawled  to  the  Papal 
residence.  He  was  admitted,  and  Lucrezia  fainted  when  she  saw  his 
condition.  His  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  received  absolution. 
Youth,  however,  triumphed,  and  Biselli  returned  to  life.  He  was 
tended,  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  by  Lucrezia  and  8ancia,  who 
themselves  cooked  all  his  food,  while  Alexander  placed  special  guards 
round  the  Duke's  chamber.  The  Venetian  ambassador  wrote  to  the 
Signoria  to  say  that  the  attempt  upon  Alfonso's  life  was  made  by  the 
person  who  had  murdered  Gandia.  Caesar  must  have  had  a  deadly 
personal  hatred  of  Alfonso.  He  visited  the  wounded  man,  and  said, 
with  his  meaning  smile,  as  he  left  the  room,  that  '  that  which  is  not 
done  by  noon  can  be  completed  in  the  evening.'  On  the  18th  of 
August  Caesar  returned  to  the  patient.  It  was  nine  at  night,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Capitano  Michellotto.  He  drove  Lucrezia  and 
Sancia  from  the  chamber  of  the  young  Duke,  and  then  completed  the 
murder.  The  body  of  Alfonso  was  carried  into  St.  Peter's. 

Caesar  openly  boasted  of  the  murder.  The  Pope  knew  his  son 
too  well  to  trouble  him  with  useless  rebuke ;  and  oblivion,  as  in  the- 
case  of  Gandia,  soon  gathered  round  the  bloody  deed.  No  man  held 
aloof  from  the  Borgias  ;  no  priest  refused  Caesar  entrance  to  a  church  ;• 
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no  cardinal  ceased  to  greet  him  with  reverence.  Prelates  hastened 
to  him — for  Csesar  was,  at  the  time,  raising  money  by  selling 
cardinals'  hats  to  the  highest  bidders — to  receive  from  his  murderous 
hand  the  dignity  which  they  had  purchased.  Surrounded  by  his 
condottieri,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  furnished  by  Alexander,  Caesar 
went  gaily  forth  on  his  campaign  in  the  Komagna. 

Meanwhile  we  have  no  glimpse  of  Alfonso's  widow.  One  thingr 
however,  is  certain :  she  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  on  intimate 
and  even  affectionate  terms  with  Caesar;  their  letters  are  familiar 
and  friendly  in  tone  ;  and  Lucrezia,  when  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  strained 
her  influence  to  the  utmost  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of 
Valence.  She  was  then  in  no  fear  of  her  brother,  and  her  action  could 
only  proceed  from  warm  sympathy  with  him  and  with  his  fortunes. 

Hardly  was  the  first  Alfonso  murdered,  when  there  was  already 
talk  of  a  second  Alfonso.  In  November  1500,  the  Pope  spoke  of  his 
project  for  a  marriage  between  Lucrezia  and  the  heir  of  Ferrara, 
Alfonso  d'Este.  Alfonso,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  a  childless 
widower.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
reported  the  scheme  to  his  Government,  and  said  that  the  idea 
proceeded  wholly  from  the  Pope.  It  seems  probable  that  the  new 
marriage  had  been  contemplated  in  the  Vatican  before  the  then 
existing  marriage  had  been  bloodily  severed.  The  Duke  of  Gravina, 
an  Orsini,  was  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  Lucrezia's  hand ;  but 
his  claims  were  rejected  in  favour  of  Alfonso  d'Este. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  opposed  the  marriage  with  all  his  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  such  a  marriage  was,  as  Guicciardini  says,  '  molto 
indegno  della  famiglia  da  Este,  perche  Lucrezia  era  spuria,  e  co- 
perta  di  molte  infamie.'  Gregorovius  says  of  Lucrezia,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  proposed  Este  marriage  '  ihr  Ruf  war  gerade  zu  abschreckend.' 
It  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  honour  of  the  proud  house  of  Este 
was  being  basely  trafficked  away.  Alfonso  remained  simply  passive. 
Lucrezia  pressed  on  the  marriage  with  feverish  eagerness.  She  was,, 
the  envoys  said,  '  a  better  Ferrarese  than  the  Ferrarese  themselves ; ' 
and  she  removed  all  difficulties  between  the  Pope  and  the  Duke. 

Her  reputation  was  well  known  in  Ferrara.  When  the  Duke's 
envoys  saw  her  in  Rome,  they  reported  that  '  her  appearance  in  no 
way  answered  to  her  sinister  reputation.'  They  praised  her  great 
beauty ;  they  were  delighted  with  her  grace  and  winning  charm  of 
manner,  with  her  sweet  gaiety,  and  with  her  clear  intellect.  In 
short,  the  envoys,  like  all  other  men  who  came  within  the  charmed 
circle,  were  enchanted  by  the  magic  of  Lucrezia's  personality.  It 
was  early,  though,  for  the  widow  of  the  recently  murdered  young 
husband  to  be  showing  such  cheerfulness  as  the  envoys  complacently 
describe  and  dwell  upon. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Pope,  about  this  time,  made- 
the  victorious  Csesar  Duke  of  the  Romagna.  Ferrara  was  politically 
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important  to  the  new  Duke,  and  he  was  dangerous  to  the  possessions 
of  Este.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  had  seized  Pesaro, 
and  Giovanni  Sforza  was  an  exile  in  Ferrara  itself. 

At  last  all  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1502,  Lucrezia  left  Eome — for  ever.  A  splendid  escort  from  Ferrara 
accompanied  her  to  her  new  home  and  new  life.  Alfonso  received 
his  bride  with  cold,  silent  politeness  ;  but,  during  all  the  long  festival 
which  surrounded  her  marriage,  Lucrezia  is  described  as  having  been 
•*  continuamente  allegra  e  ridente.'  Her  beauty  and  her  wonderful 
witchery  of  manner  elicited  the  ecstatic  admiration  of  Ferrara  ;  and 
she  became,  at  once,  the  idol  of  the  Court  and  of  the  populace. 

Her  experiences  of  life  in  Eome  had  been  terrible  and  dark. 
Surrounded  by  lawless  passions,  crimes,  and  tragedies,  knowing  well 
the  sinister  secrets  of  the  Vatican  of  the  Eenaissance ;  placed  from 
her  earliest  youth  in  a  school  of  almost  unexampled  crime  ;  with 
the  memories  of  two  marriages,  with  one  ex-husband  living,  and 
another  festering  in  a  bloody  shroud — Lucrezia  Borgia  had  acquired 
a  fearful  reputation,  and  had  lived  a  dreadful  life.  Ferrara,  compared 
with  Eome,  was  noble  and  was  pure.  We  shall  never  know  whether, 
during  her  Eoman  life,  she  had  been  compelled  into  complicity  with 
crime ;  or  whether  she,  too,  had  been  a  genuine  Borgia,  and  had 
shared  contentedly  the  Borgia  life  of  sin  and  shame.  Was  her 
eagerness  for  the  Ferrara  marriage  a  desire  for  a  better  life  ?  or  was  it 
merely  the  result  of  an  ambition  which  aspired  to  a  throne  ?  Again 
we  know  not,  and  can  never  know.  Of  regret,  of  remorse,  for  the 
dark  past,  there  is  no  sign  or  hint.  She  shared  the  magnificent 
physique  of  her  race ;  had  their  temperamental  cheerfulness,  their 
equable  temper,  their  powers  of  enjoyment,  their  strength  of  nerve, 
their  want  of  conscience,  their  vanity,  and  their  ambition.  In  her, 
also,  the  moral  sense  was  non-existent,  and  superstition  ruled  where 
religion  should  have  reigned.  She  was  a  type  of  the  Eenaissance,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Borgia. 

Alexander  the  Sixth  was  '  shut  up  in  measureless  content '  at  the 
success  of  the  marriage  which  he  had,  with  so  much  difficulty,  brought 
about.  He  did  not  expect  that  Alfonso  should  love  Lucrezia ;  but  he 
desired  that  she  should  be  treated  with  the  honour  due  to  a  wife,  and 
that  she  should  be  made  the  mother  of  a  prince. 

Caesar,  who  had  just  strangled  the  young  Astorre  Manfredi  in  S. 
Angelo,  continued  his  campaign  of  successful  rapine.  He  wrote  the 
news  of  his  triumphs  to  Lucrezia,  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  September, 
she  was  confined  of  a  still-born  child,  he  came  to  Ferrara  to  visit  his 
sister.  There  is  every  evidence  of  intimate  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Valence  and  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  The  Gron- 
zagas  listened  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  their  heir,  Federigo, 
and  Caesar's  daughter  Luise.  Caesar,  at  this  time,  had  all  but  attained 
to  the  great  object  of  his  ambition — the  crown  of  Middle  Italy ;  when 
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Louis  the  Twelfth  interfered  and  forbade  his  further  progress  in  that 
direction. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1503,  Alexander  the  Sixth  died  of  poison, 
and  his  son  Caesar  was  all  but  included  in  the  same  fate.  We  will  let 
G-uiccardini  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  quaint  way.  He  says : — 

E  cosa  manifesta,  essere  stata  consuetudine  frequente  del  padre  e  sua  [this  refers 
to  Caesar]  non  solo  di  usuare  il  veleno,  per  vendicarsi  contro  agl'  iuimici,  o  per 
assicurarsi  del  sospetti,  ma  eziandio  per  scellerata  cupidita  di  spogliare  delle  proprie 
faculta  le  persons  ricche,  in  cardinali  e  altri  cortigiani,  non  avendo  rispetto  che 
da  essi  non  avessero  niai  ricevuta  offesa  alcuna,  come  fu  il  cardinale  molto  ricco  di 
S.  Angelo,  nia  ne  anche  che  gli  fossero  amicissimi  e  congiuntissimi. 

In  explanation  of  this  allusion  to  Cardinal  S.  Angelo,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  chamberlain  of  the  murdered  cardinal — the  said 
chamberlain  being  executed  for  other  and  manifold  misdeeds — con- 
fessed, before  his  death,  that  he  had  poisoned  the  cardinal  under  the 
express  orders  of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar.  Guicciardini's  distinct 
statement  of  the  Borgia  practice  of  poisoning  enemies  or  victims  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  and  Caesar  were  both  poisoned 
by  some  (for  them)  mischance  in  an  attempt  to  poison  Adriano, 
Cardinale  di  Corneto.  By  an  accident,  the  poisoned  chalice,  intended 
for  another,  was  commended  to  their  own  lips.  Caesar,  who  was  much 
younger  than  his  father,  saved  his  life  by  the  timely  use  of  antidotes, 
things  with  which  he  was  probably  well  acquainted  ;  but  Alexander 
perished  miserably  by  the  very  poison  which  he  had  intended  for  the 
cardinal. 

Humanity  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when  this  monster  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  Owing  to  the  horrible  effects  of  the  Borgia 
poison,  the  corpse  of  the  Pope  had  lost  all  shape  and  form,  all  dis- 
tinction between  length  and  breadth.  A  rope  was  fastened  round  the 
ieet,  and  one  porter  dragged  the  body  to  its  place  of  sepulture. 
Alexander's  death-bed  was  not  soothed  by  love.  Neither  Vanozza 
nor  Griulia  Farnese  seems  to  have  been  near  him.  Lucrezia  was  in 
Ferrara,  and  Caesar  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  same 
deadly  poison.  Gruicciardini  says  of  Alexander  the  Sixth  : — 

La  sua  immoderata  ambizione,  e  pestifera  perfidia,  e  con  tutti  gli  essempj  di  orribile 
crudelta,  di  mastruosa  libidine  e  d'  inaudita  avarizia,  vendendo  senza  distinzione  le 
cose  sacre  e  le  profane,  aveva  attossicato  tutto  il  mondo.  E  non  dimeno  era  stato 
esaltato  con  rarissima  e  quasi  perpetua  prosperita  dalla  prima  gioventu  insino  all' 
ultimo  della  vita  sua,  desiderando  sempre  ^cose  grandissime,  e  ottenendo  piu  di 
-quello  desideraya. 

The  life,  the  actions,  and  the  character  of  this  Pope  will  for  ever 
remain  a  moral  problem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  ivas 
Pope.  He  was  not  merely  an  almost  incredibly  wicked  man,  but 
he  claimed  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Gfod.  Apart  even  from  the  darkest 
crime  which  stains  his  infamous  memory,  his  life  was  a  long  breach 
of  the  commandments  which  say,  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  do 
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no  murder ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Alexander  the  Sixth  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  and  the  foulest  criminal  in  history ;  and  he  is,  furthermore, 
an  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  infallible  pontiff  of  a  Church 
which  claims  to  be  connected  with  Christianity. 

Alexander  did  not  hate  or  contemn  the  world  ;  he  was  no  Titanic 
sceptic  or  atheist,  whose  profound  disbelief  in  divinity,  and  raging 
scorn  of  humanity,  led  him  to  despise  heaven  and  to  defy  hell.  No, 
he  believed — in  his  way  ;  but  he  could  turn  from  incest,  from  adultery, 
from  murder,  to  worship  the  Virgin,  to  perform  mass,  to  fulfil  any  of 
the  highest  and  most  mystical  functions  of  sacerdotal  sacredness. 
He  was  nearly  always  successful  ;  he  was  invariably  happy. 
In  him  were  blended  materialism  and  superstition.  He  touches 
humanity  chiefly  in  his  love  for  his  children,  but  is  otherwise  as  infra- 
human  as  he  is  undivine.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  demon 
had,  in  mockery  of  men,  created  a  being  who  should  thrive  through 
unsurpassed  wickedness,  and  who — as  the  profoundest  effort  of  most 
devilish  satire — should  be  placed  on  high  in  the  then  chief  office  of 
Christendom,  and  be  worshipped  by  millions  as  the  infallible  representa- 
tive on  earth  of  the  all-wise,  all-merciful,  omniscient,  and  eternal  God. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1503,  Cardinal  Piccolomini  succeeded 
to  the  Papal  chair  as  Pius  the  Third.  The  good  old  man  had  twelve 
bastard  children,  and  his  tender  efforts  to  provide  suitably  for  them 
in  the  Vatican  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  October. 

Cardinal  Eovere  was  next  elected,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1503, 
as  Pope  Julius  the  Second.  He  continued  the  political  worldly  policy 
of  Alexander  the  Sixth.  Although  his  interests  led  him  to  oppose 
the  house  of  Borgia,  he  yet  warmly  admired  their  talents  and  successes. 

In  .1505,  Alfonso,  then  on  a  visit  to  our  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  was  hastily  summoned  back  to  Ferrara,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  close  the  eyes  of  his  father,  Duke  Ercole.  He  then  became  the 
reigning  Duke,  and  Lucrezia  was  the  actual  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 

In  1506,  Donna  Sancia  died  childless  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1512,  Lucrezia's  son,  Rodrigo,  died,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  Bari. 
She  never  saw  the  boy  after  she  left  Rome. 

After  many  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes,  Caesar,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  Borgias,  died  on  the  12th  of  March,  1507  ;  and  the  accom- 
plished villain  had  the  undeserved  good  fortune  to  die  a  soldier's  death. 
As  a  mercenary,  in  the  pay  of  Navarre,  he  was  engaged  in  besieging 
the  Conte  di  Lerin,  in  the  castle  of  Viana,  when  he  received  his  death- 
wound.  Lucrezia's  grief  at  the  death  of  the  murderer  of  her  brother 
Gandia,  and  of  her  second  husband,  Alfonso  of  Biselli,  seems  to  have 
been  great  and  deep.  She  cared  for  his  two  bastards,  Girolamo  and 
Lucrezia,  in  Ferrara  itself.  In  1510,  her  first  husband,  Giovanni 
Sforza,  died ;  he  was  remarried  and  left  a  legitimate  son.  Caesar's 
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•daughter,  Luise,  married  first  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  and  afterwards 
Philippe  de  Bourbon.  Her  mother,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Valence,  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived,  until  her  death,  in  strict 
seclusion. 

Alfonso  d'  Este  was  a  quiet,  practical  man  ;  something  hard,  and 
-cold,  and  stern,  but  true  and  loyal,  and  devoted  to  Ferrara's  welfare. 
He  was  no  '  expensive  Herr,'  but  a  prince  who  cared  little  for  court 
splendour  or  personal  expenditure,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
politics,  with  fortifications,  and  with  the  casting  of  cannon.  He  left 
to  his  lovely  wife  court  ceremonials  and  festivals  ;  he  left  it  to  her  to 
patronise  painting  and  poetry ;  while  he  perfected  that  artillery  which, 
remarkable  for  its  time,  afterwards  won,  in  1512,  that  battle  of 
Eavenna,  in  which  the  loss  of  Graston  de  Foix  changed  French  victory 
into  mourning.  '  Le  bon  chevalier,  le  seigneur  de  Bayard,'  visited 
Ferrara  after  the  great  battle,  and  saw  Lucrezia.  Fresh  from  France, 
he  knew,  probably,  but  little  of  her  dark  past,  and,  like  a  chivalrous 
poet-hearted  knight,  Bayard  was  enchanted  with  Ferrara's  lovely  and 
winning  Duchess.  He  wrote  :  6  J'ose  bien  dire  que,  de  son  temps,  ni 
beaucoup  avant,  il  ne  s'est  point  trouve  de  plus  triomphante  princesse, 
car  elle  etait  belle,  bonne,  douce  et  courtoise  a  toutes  gens.'  Lucrezia's 
manner  must  have  been  sweet  and  fine :  the  grace  of  the  princess 
tempered  by  the  charm  of  the  charming  woman.  She,  too,  was  one 
of  those  princesses  who  madden  poets:  she  had  her  Eizzio  and 
Chatelard,  her  Bembo  and  Strozzi.  Both  poets  were  deeply,  passion- 
ately enamoured  of  her,  and  she,  in  some  sort,  returned  their 
affection ;  though  the  question  of  the  exact  extent  of  her  relations 
towards  them  is  a  point  which  must  be  relegated  to  the  hypotheses  of 
history. 

Many  of  the  letters  which  were  interchanged  between  Lucrezia 
and  Bembo  are  still  extant,  and  writ  in  very  choice  Italian.  Those  of 
Lucrezia  certainly  express  a  warmer  feeling  than  friendship ;  and  the 
lock  of  her  golden  hair,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosiana  of  Milan, 
was  given  by  the  Duchess  to  her  adorer,  Bembo.  Alfonso  was  not, 
however,  a  husband  whose  jealousy  could  safely  be  aroused.  Bembo, 
no  doubt  under  pressure  from  the  Duke,  suddenly  quitted  Ferrara ; 
a,nd  Ercole  Strozzi,  who  remained,  met  a  tragic  fate.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  June,  1508,  the  young  poet  was  found  dead  at  the 
corner  of  the  Palazzo  d'Este,  pierced  with  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
Strozzi  was  the  pride  of  Ferrara,  and  the  popular  excitement  was 
great.  No  inquiry  was  instituted,  '  and  no  man,'  says  Paul  Jovius, 
'  dared  to  name  the  murderer.'  Two  theories  were  current :  one  was 
that  the  jealous  Alfonso  had  caused  the  deed  to  be  done ;  the  other 
that  the  Duchess  had  instigated  the  destruction  of  a  lover  who  had 
just  transferred  his  affections  to  Barbara  Torelli.  The  truth  was 
known  to  but  very  few,  and  they  were  silent ;  but  the  ardent  young 
poet,  who  had  scorched  his  wings  at  his  high  and  dangerous  love, 
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perished  miserably  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  and  exchanged  life,  and 
love,  and  song  for  an  early  and  a  bloody  grave.1 

In  November  1506,  we  again  hear  of  La  Bella,  of  that  Giulia 
•who  had  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Farnese  by  her  adultery 
with  the  late  Pope.  When  all  the  Borgia  faction  fled  for  life  from 
Rome,  she  went  with  Madonna  Adriana  to  Bassanello,  and  there 
remained  in  safety.  Her  husband  was  dead.  GKulia  and  Lucrezia 
continued  in  constant  and  intimate  correspondence.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  Rome,  this  adventurous  adulteress  succeeded  in  marrying  her 
daughter  Laura,  the  bastard  child  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  Nicolaus 
Rovere,  the  '  carnal  nepote '  of  the  Pope  Julius  the  Second. 

In  1513,  the  truculent  Julius  the  Second  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  '  false  Medici,1  Leo  X.  Pietro  Bembo,  the  poet  lover  of 
Lucrezia,  became  secretary  to  the  new  Pope. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1518,  Vanozza  Catanei,  the  mother  of 
Lucrezia,  died  in  Rome.  The  old  sinner  had  become,  in  her  later 
days,  rigidly  devout.  Grregorovius  says  of  her,  '  sie  wurde  eine  werk- 
heilige  Bettschwester.'  The  archives  of  Ferrara  contain  nine  of  her 
letters,  addressed  to  Lucrezia  and  to  Cardinal  Ippolito.  She  was  also  in 
correspondence  with  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Squillace,  and,  in  the  year 
1515,  she  received  into  her  house  her  grandson  of  ten  years  old,  the 
son  of  Giuffre.  Her  letters  show  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  of  force  of 
character,  very  cunning,  with  a  keen  eye  to  her  own  interests, 
and  of  rough  culture.  She  must  have  had  something  of  the  dis- 
tinctive power  of  will  which  she  transmitted  to  her  children.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Rodrigo  Borgia's  bastards,  other  than  his  Catanei 
children,  all  sank  into  the  dark  background  of  their  time,  and  were 
absorbed  by  the  ordinary  life  of  the  day ;  whereas  Caesar,  Grandia, 
Lucrezia,  are  figures  with  force  enough  to  stand  out  against  the  age, 
and  have  made  their  mark  in  history,  in  story,  and  in  song.  Vanozza 
signs  herself,  when  writing  to  Lucrezia,  '  la  felice  et  infelice  quanto 
matre,  Vanotia  Borgia  de  Cathaneis.'  Her  letters  are  not  written 
with  her  own  hand,  but  have  been  dictated  to  some  amanuensis. 
During  the  evil  days  for  the  house  of  Borgia,  she  fled  at  first  to  her 
son  Csesar,  but  she  returned  to  Rome  so  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so ; 
and  she  managed  to  retain  her  not  inconsiderable  property.  She  left 
all  that  she  died  possessed  of  to  the  Church,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with  almost 
the  same  pomp  as  that  of ,  a  cardinal,  and  Leo  the  Tenth  sent  his 
chamberlain  to  do  honour  to  her  obsequies.  A  splendid  tomb,  bear- 
ing a  lying  inscription,  was  erected  over  her  remains  ;  but  hate  or 

1  Asa  specimen  of  Ercole  Strozzi's  poetical  homage  to  Lucrezia,  the  following- 
verses  may  be  cited  :— 

'  Licto  nata  solo,  dextru,  rosa,  pollicc  carpta; 

Unde  tibi  solito  pulchrior,  undo  color  ? 
Num  te  iterum  tinxit  Venus?  an  potius  tibi  tantum 
Borgia  purpureo  prajbuit  ore  decus  1 ' 
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shame,  in  after  years,  destroyed  her  monument,  and  left  not  a  trace 
of  inscription  or  of  sarcophagus.  The  masses  for  which  she  had  paid 
in  advance,  to  purchase  heaven,  were  read  for  two  hundred  years, 
but  were  at  last  stopped  by  the  Church;  less,  perhaps,  from  the 
belief  that  enough  had  been  done  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of" 
Vanozza,  than  from  a  dread  of  modern  criticism.  She  was  a  woman 
whose  life  contained  many  memories,  and  who  knew  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  Vatican.  She  was  also  Lucrezia's  earliest  link  to  life. 

Under  Leo  the  Tenth  Don  Michellotto,  Caesar's  old  captain,  was 
examined  under  torture,  in  S.  Angelo,  touching  his  complicity  with 
Caesar  in  the  murders  of  Gandia,  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  of  Varano  of 
Camerino,  of  Astorre  and  Ottaviano  Manfredi,  of  Bernardino  of  Ser- 
moneta,  of  the  Bishop  of  Cagli,  and  of  many  another  victim.  He 
confessed  under  the  second  application  of  the  rack,  and  <  dixe  che  Papa 
Alessandro  fu  quello  che  fece  ammazzare  Don  Alfonso,  marito  che  fu. 
della  Ducessa.'  This  confession  was  reported  forthwith  to  Ferrara. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1519,  Lucrezia  was  confined  of  a  still-born 
daughter.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  illness  consequent  upon 
this  confinement  would  prove  fatal,  and  the  Duchess  prepared  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature.  As  a  woman  she  had  good  grounds  for  a  just 
estimate  of  Popes,  but  as  a  Catholic  she  desired  the  Papal  benediction  ; 
and  she  wrote,  describing  herself  as  a  sinner,  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  for 
his  blessing  before  death.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  she  died. 
Her  husband  was  present,  and  showed  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  valuable 
ally  and  |life  companion  of  so  many  years.  Alfonso  survived  Lucrezia 
fifteen  years.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  October,  1534. 

We  have  now  run  through  a  necessarily  very  condensed  narra- 
tive of  the  Borgia  triumvirate,  and  I  must  devote  a  few  final  words  to 
the  examination  of  the  arguments  of  those  who,  like  Herr  Gregorovius,, 
contend  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  a  much  maligned  woman  ;  and  that 
the  general  historical  conception,  both  of  contemporaries  and  of  later 
writers,  is  essentially  ungenerous  and  unjust.  There  is  a  full  con- 
sentience  of  contemporary  historical  witnesses  relative  to  even  the  dark- 
est guilt  which  loads  with  infamy  the  memory  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  The 
attackers  are  Guicciardini,  Macchiavelli  (who  is  explicit  touching  the 
relations  between  his  hero  Caesar  and  Lucrezia),  Sannazaro,  Pontanus,, 
Matarazzo,  Priuli,  Petrus  Martyr,  Marcus  Attilius  Alexius ;  while  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  olden  assailants  rises  the  towering  crest  of  the 
great  modern  Gibbon. 

The  defenders  are  Herr  Gregorovius,  Mr.  W.  Gilbert,  Eoscoe,  and 
the  Marchese  Campori,  who  is  the  author  of  Una  Vittima  della  Storia. 
There  are  some  minor  admirers  or  whitewashers,  as  Monsignor  Anto- 
nelli,  Giovanni  Zuchetti,  Domenico  Cerri,  Bernardo  Gatti ;  but  this 
latter  list  comprises  no  writer  of  special  mark  or  importance. 

In  order  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry,  it  may  at  once  be  remarked 
that  the  assailants  all  refer  their  gravest  charges  to  the  Koman  period  of 
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Lucrezia's  life.     The  defenders  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  Ferrara 
time,  and  argue  that  a  woman  who  could  live  so  well  in  Ferrara  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  evil  as  is  charged  against  her  in  Rome. 
The  leading  tenets  of  the  defenders  are  : — 

1.  That  such  heinous  crime  as  is  charged  against  Lucrezia  Borgia 
is,  in  itself,  a  thing  incredible. 

2.  That  a  woman  so  lovely  and  so  charming  as  she  admittedly  was, 
could  not  have  been  guilty. 

3.  That  the  life  in  Ferrara  contradicts  the  life  which  she  is  said  to 
have  led  in  Rome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  defence  in  detail. 

Contemporary  poets  were,  in  the  Ferrara  time,  her  panegyrists 
and  flatterers ;  but  no  contemporary  historian  omits  to  mention,  with 
all  the  calmness  of  conviction,  the  leading  criminal  charges  against 
Lucrezia. 

The  defenders  cannot  proceed  by  way  of  rebutting  or  shaking 
evidence.  They  can  only  refuse  to  give  credence  to  it,  and  allege 
sentimentally  that  it  should  not  be  believed.  As  the  true  colours  on 
a  frescoed  wall  are  obscured  and  hidden  by  a  layer  of  whitewash,  they 
seek  to  cover  over  evidence  which  they  cannot  refute. 

G-regorovius  maintains  that  the  moral  sense  is  outraged  by 
believing  the  historical  evidence  against  Lucrezia;  but  surely  the 
moral  sense  exceeds  its  province  when  it  assuages  its  disgust  by  ignor- 
ing evidence,  or  by  tampering  with  facts.  It  is  right  that  certain 
facts  should  revolt  the  moral  sense ;  but  it  is  not  moral  to  find  an 
escape  for  the  mind  by  denying  or  disguising  facts.  The  question  is 
one  of  fact,  not  whether  the  facts  are  pretty.  The  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  is  in  itself  a  large  fact  which  contains  a  great 
deal  that  must  revolt  the  moral  sense. 

The  chief  and  most  revolting  crime  of  the  Borgias  was  not  un- 
known, was  not  even  quite  singular,  in  the  Italy  of  their  day.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  grope  long  amongst  Italian  literature  of  the  day,  for  in- 
stances in  the  plural  of  incest ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  one  example. 
Macchiavelli  (Discorsi^  i.  27),  when  he  blames  Griampolo  Baglione, 
of  Perugia,  for  not  having  acquired  eternal  glory  by  murdering 
the  Pope,  Julius  the  Second,  who  had  rashly  ventured,  with  but  a  small 
escort,  into  the  city  which  Griampolo  held  with  a  large  force,  says 
that  such  cowardice  is  the  more  surprising  because  Griampolo  was  a 
fine  villain,  who  had  murdered  all  the  relations  who  stood  in  his 
way,  and  who  was  then  living  with  his  sister  as  his  mistress — 4  usava 
con  la  sorella.'  The  case  of  the  Cenci  is  awfully  notorious. 

All  the  interesting  documents  discovered  by  the  German  historian 
contain  no  refutation  or  rebutment  of  the  contemporary  historians. 
That  broad  current  of  human  knowledge  and  belief  upon  which  the 
record  of  the  chronicler  is  partly  based,  remains  entirely  unchecked 
by  Grregorovius'  researches.  For  evidence  we  must  go  back  to  the 
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original  sources,  and  out  of  the  old  materials  we  have  to  construct 
our  conception  of  a  character  at  once  so  fair  and  so  dark. 

Roscoe  says,  writing  in  that  weak  and  balanced  style  which  is  a 
result  of  the  tendency  of  historians  of  his  day  to  imitate  Hume  :  '  We 
may  be  allowed  to  conclude  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  consistently 
with  the  known  laws  of  moral  character,  that  the  flagitious  and 
abominable  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  the  respectable  and  honoured 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  could  be  united  in  the  same  person.'  He  shows 
here,  as  I  contend,  a  want  of  constructive  imagination,  or  imaginative 
insight.  The  commonly  known  '  laws  of  moral  character '  do  not 
apply  to  the  Borgias,  who  were  the  moral  phenomena  that  they  were 
in  consequence  of  standing  outside  ordinary  laws,  and  being  capable 
of  any  atrocity  while  maintaining  serenity  and  retaining  mental 
capacity.  Lucrezia's  policy  in  Ferrara  was  clear,  and  her  adherence 
to  what  was  politic  is  a  note  or  sign  of  her  undoubted  capacity.  Her 
position  in  Ferrara,  especially  after  the  death  of  her  father,  was  one 
of  entire  dependence  upon  the  goodwill  and  benevolence  of  the  house 
of  Este,  and  of  her  husband.  Alfonso,  who  had  never  loved  his  wife, 
and  who  had,  most  unwillingly,  been  constrained  to  wed  her,  was  yet 
loyal  and  true  to  his  useful  partner ;  but  Alfonso  was  a  stern  lord, 
and  one  who  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  made  short  work  with  a 
wanton  wife.  When  Lucrezia  first  arrived  in  Ferrara,  she  was  taken 
by  Alfonso — and  he  probably  had  a  meaning  in  what  he  did — to  the 
Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Tower,  where,  by  order  of  Niccolo 
the  Third,  his  son  Ugo  and  his  wife  Parisina  Malatesta  were  be- 
headed, in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  husband,  for  incestuous 
adultery.  Lucrezia,  without  support  from  father  or  brother,  free 
from  their  influence,  and  in  a  regal  position  open  to  the  '  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  a  throne,'  may  have  desired  to  atone  for  her  past  by 
a  better  life.  It  is  by  no  means,  as  I  hold,  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
criminal  Lucrezia  of  grand  and  gloomy  Eome  with  the  popular 
Duchess  of  the  gayer  and  lighter  Ferrara.  Lucrezia  was  too  wary 
and  too  wise  to  risk,  in  Ferrara,  the  loss  of  throne,  of  husband,  and 
of  life.  Gibbon  says,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick : 
6  The  house  of  Este  was  sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  incestuous  race — 
by  the  nuptials  of  Alfonso  the  First  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  Tiberius  of  Christian  Rome.  This  modern 
Lucretia  might  have  assumed  with  more  propriety  the  name  of 
Messalina ;  since  the  woman  who  can  be  guilty,  who  can  even  be 
accused,  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a  father  and  two  brothers, 
must  be  abandoned  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  venal  love.'  I  think 
that  Gibbon  may  well  be  left  to  answer  Roscoe. 

Of  Guicciardini  himself  Sir  W.  Jones  says :  '  We  have  finished  the 
twentieth  and  last  book  of  Guicciardini's  history ;  the  most  authentic, 
I  believe  (may  I  add,  I  fear  ?)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it, 
because  the  historian  was  an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally 
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knew  the  principal  performers  in  it ;  and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits 
the  woful  picture  of  society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.' 
In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the  old  chronicler  has  never  been  historically 
impugned.  Beauty  dazzles  judgment,  and  sentimentalists  may  decide 
not  to  receive  evidence  which  tells  against  their  sentiment ;  but  they 
cannot  shake  the  evidence  of  Gruicciardini. 

Herr  Grregorovius  asks  whether  Lucrezia's  letter  to  Leo  the 
Tenth,  in  which  she  begged  for  his  Papal  benediction,  could  have 
been  written  by  such  a  sinner  as  she  is  believed  to  have  been.  I 
answer,  most  emphatically — yes!  The  letter  is,  indeed,  highly 
characteristic  of  such  a  woman  in  such  a  time,  and  exemplifies, 
curiously,  her  views  of  her  relations  towards  the  Unseen.  She,  no 
doubt,  believed,  in '  her  superstitious  way,  in  the  power  of  a  Pope  to 
free  her  from  all  future  consequences  resulting  from  the  commission 
of  any  sin.  Herr  Gregorovius  further  appeals  to  women,  and  asks 
if  they  can  believe  that  Lucrezia  could  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  her.  By  '  women '  he  must  mean  those  of  his  own  day  : 
if  he  had  put  the  same  question  to  the  women  of  Italy  in  Lucrezia's 
day,  he  would  have  received  an  answer  but  little  favourable  to  his 
theory.  In  truth,  that  oscillation  of  opinion  which  tends  to  exculpate 
Lucrezia  is  a  product  of  the  sentimentalism  of  recent  times.  Some 
amiable  persons  do  not  like  to  believe  things  which  cannot  prettily 
be  believed.  The  Eenaissance  knew  its  own  children  better  ;  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  us  to  realise  to  our  own  minds  the 
state  of  morals  characteristic  of  that  epoch.  The  chroniclers  of  the 
day,  such  men  as  Gruicciardini,  were  honest  and  simple-minded 
recorders  of  facts  of  all  but  universal  knowledge.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  comprehend  that  they  were  the  hearers  of  viva  voce  evidence  of 
such  cogency  that,  if  we  were  to  hear  it  now,  it  would  dispel  all 
tendency  to  sentimental  c  whitewashing.'  If  we  knew  all  that 
Gruicciardini  knew,  Cfregorovius'  occupation  would  be  gone.  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  despite  their  many  heinous  crimes,  were  the 
recipients  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery  ;  and,  if  they  were,  how  much 
more  would  Lucrezia  be  the  object  of  Eenaissance  eulogy !  Nor  is 
it  an  argument  to  say  that  the  chief  contemporary  accusers,  as 
Guicciardini  and  Sannazaro,  wrote  in  Florence  and  in  Naples.  The 
answer  is,  that  then  to  write  in  Kome  history  adverse  to  the  Borgia 
meant  certain  death.  Caesar,  for  a  less  thing,  daggered  his  father's 
favourite  secretary,  Pedro  Calderon  Peretto  ;  and  he  slew  Cervillon 
and  Franceso  Troche,  the  latter  also  a  private  secretary  of  the  Pope. 
Still,  though  he  is  no  historian,  there  lived  and  wrote  in  Kome,  in 
the  days  of  the  Borgias,  a  diarist  whose  work  belongs  to  the  most 
remarkable  of  literary  productions.  This  man  was  Burkard,  a  native 
of  Elsass,  and  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  five  Popes,  one  of  whom 
was  Alexander  the  Sixth.  To  his  employers  he  probably  appeared 
a  simple  and  harmless  pedant ;  and  they  could  have  no  idea  that 
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the  solemn  and  punctilious  official  was  daily  recording,  for  history, 
many  of  the  chief  events  and  crimes  of  the  Vatican.  Had  Caesar  or 
Alexander  suspected  Burkard's  daily  occupation,  his  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  Roman  Catholic  writers  are 
very  bitter  against  Burkard  ;  but  they  forget  those  reports  of  ambas- 
sadors— the  c  own  correspondents '  and  reporters  of  the  day — to  their 
respective  courts,  which  confirm  the  record  of  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Many  of  these  ambassadors'  reports  have  disappeared, 
but  the  archives  of  the  Italian  Courts  still  contain  a  great  number  ; 
and  no  historian  of  the  Renaissance  can  now  dispense  with  the  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  contemporary  reports  of  these — to  us  even — 
invaluable  ambassadors. 

Burkard's  diary  is  written  with  ultra-Tacitus-like  brevity  and 
condensation  ;  and  is  cold,  brief,  and  unimpassioned.  If  the  events 
which  he  records  ever  cause  any  emotion  in  that  official  soul,  he,  at 
least,  is  careful  not  to  show  it.  He  seems  to  feel  neither  love  nor 
hate,  neither  admiration  nor  indignation.  Sometimes  he  is  eloquently 
silent :  sometimes  he  is  even  unusually  curt  and  dry.  To  my  fancy, 
he  always  writes  in  a  kind  of  haggard  dread,  glancing  uneasily  over 
his  shoulder,  and  trembling  at  a  noise  in  the  wall,  or  at  the  hint  of 
a  coming  step.  He  must  well  have  known  the  danger  of  his  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  character  of  his  work  shows  us  that  he  did  realise  the 
nature  of  the  peril.  He  records  those  orgies  in  the  Vatican,  at  one 
of  which  fifty  of  the  leading  hetaicrce  of  Rome  assisted.  Character- 
istic of  the  then  state  of  Rome  is  the  evidence,  reported  by  Burkard, 
of  one  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who  happened  to  witness  the  throwing  into 
the  Tiber  of  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Grandia.  Schiavoni,  who 
was  privately  interrogated  in  the  Vatican,  stated  that  he  saw  two 
men  on  foot  come  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  look  carefully 
about  to  see  whether  they  were  observed.  Schiavoni  was  hidden  in 
a  boat.  Seeing  no  one  about,  the  two  men  beckoned,  and  another 
man  appeared  with  a  horse,  across  which  lay  a  dead  body,  the  head 
and  arms  of  which  were  hanging  down  on  one  side  of  the  animal, 
while  the  legs  and  feet  hung  down  upon  the  other.  The  men  then, 
with  all  their  strength,  flung  the  corpse  into  the  water.  Being  asked 
by  some  man,  apparently  a  cavalier,  who  was  hidden  in  the  darkness, 
whether  the  body  was  disposed  of,  they  answered,  audibly  to  Schia- 
voni, 'Signor,  si.'  The  dark  master  saw  the  deceased's  mantle 
floating  duskily  upon  the  river,  and  when,  speaking  from  out  the 
gloom,  he  called  attention  to  it,  the  other  men  threw  stones  upon  it 
until  it  sank.  Schiavoni  was  asked  why  he  had  not  mentioned  all 
this  to  the  authorities ;  and  he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time 
a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place, 
without  any  inquiry  ever  being  made  respecting  them,  so  that  he 
had  not  considered  the  event  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The  body 
was,  however,  that  of  the  Pope's  son  and  Cardinal's  brother,  the  Duke 
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of  Grandia.  The  clothes  on  the  corpse  were  not  disturbed,  and  thirty 
ducats  were  in  a  purse.  The  body  bore  nine  wounds,  one  in  the 
throat,  the  others  in  the  head,  body,  and  limbs.  The  face  of  the 
Signor  present  may  have  looked  at  the  time  less  calmly  handsome 
than  was  its  wont.  It  was,  says  Gruicciardini,  '  comune  proverbio, 
che  il  Papa  non  faceva  mai  quello  che  diceva,  e  il  Valentino  non 
diceva  mai  quello  che  faceva.'  Caesar  may  have  been  taciturn  on 
this  occasion,  but,  unless  Alexander  had  known  that  the  one  son  had 
murdered  the  other,  inquiry  would  not  have  slept ;  and  no  ordinary 
murderer  would  have  escaped  the  doom  attaching  to  the  assassin  of  a 
Pope's  son. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  place  before  my  readers  a  narrative, 
necessarily  very  brief,  but  yet,  I  hope,  sufficiently  comprehensive,  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  careers  of  the  members  of  the  Borgia 
triumvirate ;  and  I  have  essayed  to  cite  fairly  the  evidence  for  and 
against  Lucrezia,  and  to  state  clearly  the  opposing  views  and  opinions 
of  assailants  and  of  defendants.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Herr 
Grregorovius  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  succeed  in  rebutting  the  con- 
temporary and  conclusive  evidence  against  the  '  fair  devil.'  He  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  obscuring  facts  beneath  a  coat  of  whitewash, 
cleverly  applied ;  but  it  is  the  office  of  criticism  to  remove  the 
covering,  and  to  restore  the  original  picture  in  all  its  truth  of  drawing 
and  force  of  colouring.  This  I  have  hoped  to  do. 

The  infra-human  is  thought  to  be  unnatural.  And  yet  the 
Renaissance  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  Borgias  were  possible 
— nay,  were  actual — which  led  the  maddened  Savonarola  to  his  bitter 
death,  which  stirred  Luther  into  most  active  life,  which  revolted 
humanity  and  ripened  the  Reformation.  We  have  no  Shakespeare,  we 
have  no  help  even  from  Carlyle,  to  assist  us  in  solving  that  pro- 
blem of  Lucrezia's  guilt  or  innocence  which  is  a  problem  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  morality  of  later  and  of  better  times.  We 
are  left  to  our  own  imaginative  insight  or  constructive  imagination, 
and  these,  1  think,  condemn  her,  and  judge  Lucrezia  as  she  was  judged 
by  those  who,  living  with  her  in  her  own  day,  knew  alike  the  day, 
and  knew  her.  The  dark  cloud  which  has  rested  so  long  upon  her 
reputation,  seems,  at  first  sight,  about«to  lift,  when  we  begin  to  listen 
hopefully  to  Grregorovius  ;  but,  after  further  study  and  more  mature 
consideration,  the  black  cloud  settles  darkly  down  in  even  deeper 
duskiness.  We  give  her  up  to  dramatist  and  librettist.  We  feel 
that  they  can  use  her  name  and  fame  as  a  representative  of  charm 
and  crime.  At  once  so  foul  and  fair,  we  know  that  Ferrara  does  not 
condone  Rome ;  and  that  history  contains  no  woman's  name  at  once 
so  famous  and  so  infamous.  We  remain  conscious  that  record,  and 
that  story,  will  brand  for  ever  as  a  name  of  scorn  that  of  the  dark 
and  fair,  the  lovely  and  yet  desperately  wicked  LUCREZIA  BORGIA. 

H.  ScHiiiz  WILSON. 
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BAPTISM. 

IT  is  here  proposed,  in  sequence  to  two  Essays  contributed  to  this 
.Review  some  time  since,  on  the  Eucharist  and  on  Absolution,  to  add 
another  on  Baptism.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  full  of  antiquarian 
interest,  and  it  also  suggests  many  instructive  reflections  on  Christian 
theology  and  practice.  It  is  intended  to  consider  what  was  its 
original  form  in  early  times,  and  what  is  the  inner  meaning  which 
has  more  or  less  survived  all  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed, 
as  well  as  the  lessons  suggested  by  those  changes. 

What,  then,  was  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  age  ?  1  It  coincided 
with  the  greatest  religious  change  which  the  world  had  yet  witnessed. 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  seized  with  one  common  impulse, 
and  abandoned,  by  the  irresistible  conviction  of  a  day,  an  hour,  a 
moment,  their  former  habits,  friends,  associates,  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
new  society  under  the  banner  of  a  new  faith.  That  new  society  was 
intended  to  be  a  society  of  c  brothers  ; '  bound  by  ties  closer  than  any 
earthly  brotherhood — filled  with  life  and  energy  such  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  none  but  the  most  ardent  enthusiasts,  yet  tempered  by  a 
moderation,  a  wisdom,  and  a  holiness  such  as  enthusiasts  have  rarely 
possessed.  It  was  moreover  a  society,  swayed  by  the  presence  of  men 
whose  words  even  now  cause  the  heart  to  burn,  and  by  the  recent 
recollections  of  One,  whom  '  not  seeing  they  loved  with  love  un- 
speakable.' Into  this  society  they  passed  by  an  act  as  natural  as  it 
was  expressive.  The  plunge  into  the  bath  of  purification,  long 
known  among  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  symbol  of  a  change  of  life, 
was  still  retained  as  the  pledge  of  entrance  into  this  new  and 
universal  communion — retained  under  the  sanction  of  Him,  into 
whose  name  they  were  by  that  solemn  rite  '  baptised.'  In 
that  early  age  the  scene  of  the  transaction  was  either  some  deep 
wayside  spring  or  well,  as  for  the  Ethiopian,  or  some  rushing  river,  as 
the  Jordan,  or  some  vast  reservoir,  as  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem, 
whither,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  the  whole  population 
resorted  for  swimming  or  washing.  The  water  in  those  Eastern 
regions,  so  doubly  significant  of  all  that  was  pure  and  refreshing, 

1  The  substance  of  some  of  the  paragraphs  here,  and  in  page  693,  is  taken  from 
an  Essay  on  the  G-orham  Controversy,  published  in  Essays  on  Church  and  State, 
&c. 
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closed  over  the  heads  of  the  converts,  and  they  rose  into  the  light  of 
heaven,  new  and  altered  beings.  It  was  natural  that  on  such  an  act 
were  lavished  all  the  figures  which  language  could  furnish  to  express 
the  mighty  change  :  '  Kegeneration,'  '  Illumination,'  '  Burial,'  '  .Re- 
surrection,' '  A  new  creation,'  c  Forgiveness  of  sins,'  '  Salvation.' 
Well  might  the  Apostle  say,  '  Baptism  doth  even  now  save  us,'  even 
had  he  left  his  statement  in  its  unrestricted  strength  to  express  what 
in  that  age  no  one  could  misunderstand.  But  no  less  well  was  he  led 
to  add,  as  if  with  a  prescience  of  coming  evils,  '  Not  the  putting 
away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but — the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God.' 2 

Such  was  the  Apostolic  Baptism.  We  are  able  in  detail  to  track 
its  history  through  the  next  three  centuries.  The  rite  was,  indeed, 
still  in  great  measure  what  in  its  origin  it  had  been  almost  universally, 
the  great  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from  evil  to  good;  the 
6  second  birth '  of  men  from  the  corrupt  society  of  the  dying  Roman 
Empire  into  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  the  living  Chris- 
tian Church.3  Nay,  in  some  respects  the  deep  moral  responsibility  of 
the  act  must  have  been  impressed  upon  the  converts  by  the  severe, 
sometimes  the  life-long,  preparation  for  the  final  pledge,  even  more 
than  by  the  sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  transition  which  cha- 
racterised the  Baptism  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  gradually  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  '  answer  of  the  good  conscience  towards  (rod '  was 
lost  in  the  stress  laid  with  greater  and  greater  emphasis  on  the 
'  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.'  Let  us  conceive  ourselves 
present  at  those  extraordinary  scenes,  to  which  no  existing  ritual  of 
any  European  Church  offers  any  likeness. 

There  was,  as  a  general  rule,  but  one  baptistery 4  in  each  city,  and 
such  baptisteries  were  apart  from  the  churches.  There  was  but  one 
time  of  the  year  when  the  rite  was  administered — namely,  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  There  was  but  one  personage  who  could 
administer  it — the  presiding  officer  of  the  community,  the  Bishop. 
There  was  but  one  hour  for  the  ceremony;  it  was  midnight.  The 
torches  flared  through  the  dark  hall  as  the  troops  of  converts  flocked 
in.  The  baptistery5  consisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  chamber. 
In  the  outer  chamber  stood  the  candidates  for  baptism,  stripped  to 
their  shirts  ;  and,  turning  to  the  west  as  the  region  of  sunset,  they 

2  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

3  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  word  which  we  translate  '  Regeneration  '  is  used  exclusively  for  Baptism.    -But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  earlier  Fathers  it  is  used  for  Repentance,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Conversion.     See  Clem.  Rom.  i.  9.     Justin.  Dial,  in  Trypli.  p.  231, 
B.  D.     Clemens  Alex,  (apud  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  23),  Strom,  lib.  ii.  8,  425,  A. 

4  At  Rome  there  was  more  than  one. 

5  In  the  most   beautiful   baptistery  in   the   world,   at   Pisa,   baptisms  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  only  took  place  on  the  two  days  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Decollation 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  nobles  stood  in  the  galleries  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
See  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  i.  pp.  160,  161. 
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stretched  forth  their  hands  through  the  dimly  lit  church,  as  in  a 
defiant  attitude  towards  the  Evil  Spirit  of  Darkness,  and,  speaking  to 
him  by  name,  said :  « I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and 
all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  service.'  Then  they  turned,  like  a  regi- 
ment, facing  right  round  to  the  east,  and  repeated,  in  a  form  more  or 
less  long,  the  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  which 
has  grown  up  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  West,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  the  East.  They  then  advanced  into  the  inner  chamber. 
Before  them  yawned  the  deep  pool  or  reservoir,  and  standing  by 
the  deacon,  or  deaconess,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  arrange  that  all 
should  be  done  with  decency,  the  whole  troop  undressed  completely 
as  if  for  a  bath,  and  stood  up,6  naked,  before  the  Bishop,  who  put  to 
each  the  questions,  to  which  the  answer  was  returned  in  a  loud  and 
distinct  voice,  as  of  those  who  knew  what  they  had  undertaken. 

Both  before  and  after  the  immersion  their  bare  limbs  were 
rubbed  with  oil  from  head  to  foot ; 7  they  were  then  clothed  in  white 
gowns,  and  received,  as  token  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  their  new 
brotherhood,  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  a  taste  of  honey  and  milk ;  and 
they  expressed  their  new  faith  by  using  for  the  first  time  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

These  are  the  outer  forms  of  which,  in  the  Western  Churches, 
almost  every  particular  is  altered  even  in  the  most  material  points. 
Immersion  has  become  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Adult 
baptism,  as  well  as  immersion,  exists  only  amongst  the  Baptists. 
The  dramatic  action  of  the  scene  is  lost.  The  anointing,  like  the 
bath,  is  reduced  to  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  in 
the  Protestant  churches  has  entirely  disappeared.  What  once  could 
only  be  administered  by  Bishops,  is  now  administered  by  every 
clergyman,  and  throughout  the  Roman  Church  by  laymen  and  even 
by  women.  What  is  proposed  then  to  be  asked  is,  first,  what  is  the 
residue  of  the  meaning  of  Baptism  which  has  survived,  and  what  we 
may  learn  from  it,  and  from  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed. 

I.  As  the  Lord's  Supper  was  founded  on  the  Paschal  Feast,  and 
on  the  parting  social  meal,  so  Baptism  was  founded  on  the  Jewish — 
we  may  say  the  Oriental — custom,  which,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  regards  ablution,  cleansing  of  the  hands,  the  face,  and  the 
person,  at  once  as  a  means  of  health  and  as  a  sign  of  purity.  Here 
as  elsewhere  the  Founder  of  Christianity  chose  rather  to  sanctify  and 
elevate  what  already  existed  than  to  create  and  invent  a  new  form 
for  Himself.  Baptism  is  the  oldest  ceremonial  ordinance  that  Chris- 
tianity possesses;  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  inherited  from  Judaism. 
It  is  thus  interesting  as  the  only  ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  equally  belonged  to  the  merciful  Jesus  and  the  austere  John. 

8  Bingham,  xi.  ii.  §  1 ,  2. 

7  Ibid.  xi.  9,  §  3,  45  ;  xii.  1,  4.  Possibly  after  immersion  the  undressing  and  the 
anointing  were  partial. 
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Out  of  all  the  manifold  religious  practices  of  the  ancient  law — sacri- 
fices, offerings,  temple,  tabernacle,  scapegoat,  sacred  vestments,  sacred 
trumpets — He  chose  this  one  alone ;  the  most  homely,  the  most 
universal,  the  most  innocent  of  all.  He  might  have  chosen  the 
peculiar  Nazarite  custom  of  the  long  tresses  and  the  rigid  abstinence 
by  which  Samson  and  Samuel  and  John  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  might  have 
continued  the  strange,  painful,  barbarous  rite  of  circumcision.  He, 
or  at  least  His  Apostles,  rejected  it  altogether.  He  might  have 
chosen  some  elaborate  ceremonial  like  the  initiation  into  the  old 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  mysteries.  He  chose  instead  what  every  one 
could  understand.  He  took  what,  at  least  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
countries,  was  the  most  delightful,  the  most  ordinary,  the  most 
salutary,  of  social  observances. 

1 .  By  choosing  water  and  the  use  of  the  bath,  He  indicated  one  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion.  Whatever  else  the  Christian 
was  to  be,  Baptism 8 — the  use  of  water — showed  that  he  was  to  be  clean 
and  pure,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  clean  even  in  body.  Cleanliness  is 
a  duty  which  some  of  the  monastic  communities  of  Christendom  have 
despised,  and  some  have  even  treated  as  a  crime.  But  such  was  not 
the  mind  of  Him  who  chose  the  washing  with  water  for  the  prime  ordi- 
nance of  His  followers.  '  Wash  and  be  clean '  was  the  prophet's  admoni- 
tion of  old  to  the  Syrian  whom  he  sent  to  bathe  in  the  river  Jordan. 
It  was  the  text  of  the  one  only  sermon  by  which  a  well-known  geo- 
logist of  this  country  was  known  to  his  generation.  '  Cleanliness 
next  to  godliness '  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  religious  prophet  of 
England  in  the  last  century,  John  Wesley.  Every  time  that  we  see 
the  drops  of  water  poured  over  the  face  in  Baptism,  they  are  signs  to 
us  of  the  cleanly  habits  which  our  Master  prized  when  He  founded 
the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  when,  by  His  own  Baptism  in  the  sweet  soft 
stream  of  the  rapid  Jordan,  He  blessed  the  element  of  water  for 
use  as  the  best  and  choicest  of  God's  natural  gifts  to  man  ia  his 
thirsty,  weary,  wayworn  passage  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
world.  But  the  cleanness  of  the  body  was  in  this  ordinance 
meant  to  indicate  yet  more  strongly  the  perfect  cleanness,  the  un- 
sullied purity  of  the  soul ;  or,  as  the  English  Baptismal  Service 
quaintly  expresses  it,  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin — that  is,  the 
washing,  cleansing  process  that  effaces  the  dark  spots  of  selfishness  and 
passion  in  the  human  character,  in  which,  by  nature  and  by  habit, 
they  have  been  so  deeply  ingrained.  '  Associate  the  idea  of  sin  with 
the  idea  of  dirt '  was  a  homely  maxim  of  Keble.  It  indicates  also  that 

8  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  frequent  reference  to  *  water  '  in  St.  John's  writings. 
As  in  John  vi.  54,  the  phrases  '  eating  '  and  '  drinking,'  '  flesh  and  blood,'  refer  to 
the  spiritual  nourishment  of  which  the  Eucharist,  never  mentioned  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  was  the  outward  expression,  so  in  John  iii.  5,  the  word  'water'  refers  to  the 
moral  purity  symbolised  by  Baptism,  which  in  like  manner  (as  a  universal  institution) 
is  never  mentioned  in  that  Gospel. 
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as  the  Christian  heart  must  be  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  so 
the  Christian  mind  must  be  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  of  love 
of  truth,  of  perfect  truthfulness,  of  transparent  veracity  and  sincerity. 
What  filthy,  indecent  talk  or  action  is  to  the  heart  and  affections, 
that  a  lie  however  white,  a  fraud  however  pious,  is  to  the  mind 
and  conscience.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  by  his  friends  to  have  had 
the  whitest  soul  that  they  ever  knew.  That  is  the  likeness  of  a  truly 
Christian  soul  as  indicated  by  the  old  baptismal  washing:  the 
whiteness  of  purity,  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  truth.9 

There  was  one  form  of  this  idea  which  continued  far  down  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  long  after  it  had  been  dissociated  from  Baptism, 
but  which  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  idea  repre- 
sented by  the  same  form.  The  order  of  knighthood  in  England,  of 
which  the  banners  hang  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
orders  as  the  '  most  honourable,'  is  called  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  in  the  early  days  of  chivalry  the  knights, 
those  who  were  enlisted  in  defence  of  right  against  wrong,  truth 
against  falsehood,  honour  against  dishonour,  on  the  evening  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Order,  were  laid  in  a  bath 10  and  thoroughly 
washed,  in  order  to  show  how  bright  and  pure  ought  to  be  the  lives 
of  those  who  engage  in  noble  enterprises.  Sir  Galahad,  amongst 
King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Eound  Table,  is  the  type  at  once  of  a 
true  ancient  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  of  a  true  Apostolic  Christian. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  helms  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure ; 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  characteristic  of  the  act  of  Baptism. 
4  Baptism  '  was  not  only  a  bath,  but  a  plunge — an  entire  submersion 
in  the  deep  water,  a  leap  as  into  the  rolling  sea  or  the  rushing  river, 
where  for  the  moment  the  waves  close  over  the  bather's  head,  and 
he  emerges  again  as  from  a  momentary  grave ;  or  it  was  the  shock 
of  a  shower-bath — the  rush  of  water  passed  over  the  whole  person 
from  capacious  vessels,  so  as  to  wrap  the  recipient  as  within  the 
veil  of  a  splashing  cataract.11  This  was  the  part  of  the  ceremony 
on  which  the  Apostles  laid  so  much  stress.  It  seemed  to  them 
like  a  burial  of  the  old  former  self  and  the  rising  up  again  of  the 
new  self.  So  St.  Paul  compared  it  to  the  Israelites  passing  through 
the  roaring  waves  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  St.  Peter  to  the  passing 

9  It  is  this  insistance  on  cleanness  of  mind  as  indicated  by  cleanness  of  body 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  obvious  links  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Essenes. 
See  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  iii.  460. 

10  To  '  dub  '  a  knight  is  said  to  be  taken  from  '  the  dip,'  '  doob  '  in  the  bath. 
Evelyn  saw  the  Knights  in  their  baths  {Diary,  April  19, 1661). 

11  See  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Christian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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through  the  deep  waters  of  the  flood.  '  We  are  buried,'  said  St. 
Paul,  '  with  Christ  by  baptism  at  his  death  ;  that,  like  as  Christ  was 
raised,  thus  we  also  should  walk  in  the  newness  of  life.'  12  Baptism, 
as  the  entrance  into  the  Christian  society,  was  a  complete  change 
from  the  old  superstitions  or  restrictions  of  Judaism  to  the  freedom 
and  confidence  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  complete  change  from  the 
idolatries  and  profligacies  of  the  old  heathen  world  to  the  light  and 
purity  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  change  effected  only  by  the  same 
effort  and  struggle  as  that  with  which  a  strong  swimmer  or  an 
adventurous  diver  throws  himself  into  the  stream  and  struggles  with 
the  waves,  and  comes  up  with  increased  energy  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  dark  abyss. 

This,  too,  is  a  lesson  taught  by  Baptism  which  still  lives,  although 
the  essence  of  the  material  form  is  gone.  There  is  now  no  disap- 
pearance as  in  a  watery  grave.  There  is  now  no  conscious  and 
deliberate  choice  made  by  the  eager  convert  at  the  cost  of  cruel 
partings  from  friends,  perhaps  of  a  painful  death.  It  is  but  the 
few  drops  sprinkled,  a  ceremony  undertaken  long  before  or  long  after 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  has  occurred.  But  the  thing  signified 
by  the  ancient  form  still  keeps  before  us  that  which  Christians  were 
intended  to  be.  This  is  why  it  was  connected  both  in  name  and  in 
substance  with  Conversion.  In  the  early  Church  the  careful  dis- 
tinction which  later  times  have  made  between  Baptism,  Regeneration, 
Conversion,  and  Repentance  did  not  exist.  They  all  meant  the  same 
thing.  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely 
combined  with  Baptism.  There  was  then  no  waiting  till  Easter  or 
Pentecost  for  the  great  reservoir  when  the  catechumens  met  the  Bishop 
—  the  river,  the  wayside  well  were  taken  the  moment  the  convert  was 
disposed  to  turn,  as  we  say,  the  new  leaf  in  his  life.  And  even 
afterwards,  in  the  second  century,  Regeneration  (ira\i,yy£V£(rLa), 
which  gradually  was  taken  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Baptism,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  equivalent  of  Repentance  and  Conversion. 
A  long  and  tedious  controversy  about  thirty  years  ago  took  place 
on  the  supposed  distinction  between  these  words.  Such  a  con- 
troversy would  have  been  unintelligible  to  Justin  Martyr  or  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  But  the  common  idea  which  they  represent  is  still 
as  necessary,  and  has  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Church  as  it  did  at  the  beginning.13  Conversion  is  the 
turning  round  from  a  wrong  to  a  right  direction  ;  Repentance 
is  a  change  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  is  always  going 


12  Rom.  vi.  4,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  1  Pet,  iii.  20,  21. 

13  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  examples  of  such  total  renewal  of  character 
are  very  rare  outside  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.     But  (not  to  speak  of  Moham- 
medan and  Indian  instances)  a  striking  instance,  corresponding  almost  entirely  to 
the  conversions  in  Christendom,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  —  that  of  Polemo,  under 
the  teaching  of  Xenocrates.     See  Horace,  Satires,  n.  iii.  254,  with  the  annotations 
from  Valerius  Maximus  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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on  in  any  one  who  reforms  himself  at  all ;  Regeneration  is  the  growth 
of  a  second  character,  always  recurring,  though  at  times  with  a  more 
sudden  shock.    With  us  these  changes  are  brought  about  in  a  thousand 
different  forms ;  education,  affliction,  illness,  change  of  position  in 
life,  a  happy  marriage,  a  new  field  of  usefulness — every  one  of  these 
gives  us  some  notion  of  the  early  Baptism  in  its  better  and  more 
permanent  side,  and  in  every  one  of  these  that  better  side  of  the  early 
Baptism  may  be  reproduced.     We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  we  wake 
up  and  find  ourselves  new  creatures,  with  new  hopes,  new  affections, 
new   interests,  new  aspirations.      Every   such   case  which  we  have 
known,  every  such  experience  in  ourselves,  helps  us  better  to  under- 
stand what  Baptism  once  was ;  and  the  recollection  of  that  original 
Baptism  helps  us  better  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  language  of  the 
Bible  concerning  it — to  that  which  now  most  nearly  resembles  it. 
We  must,  if  we  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Baptism, 
be  not  once  only,  but  '  continually,'  '  mortifying,'  that  is,  killing, 
drowning,  burning  out    our  evil    and   corrupt   affections ;    and   not 
once   only,  but  'daily,'  proceeding,  advancing, — daily  renewed,  and 
daily  born  again  in  all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living.14 

3.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  characteristic  of  the  early  Baptism. 
'  Baptism,'  says  the  English  Baptismal  Service,  c  doth  represent  unto 
us  our  Christian  profession,  which  is  to  follow  Christ  and  to  be  made 
like  unto  Him.'  This  is  the  element  added  to  the  Baptism  of  John. 
In  the  first  two  characteristics  of  Baptism  which  we  have  mentioned, 
water  as  signifying  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind,  and  immersion  as 
indicating  the  plunge  into  a  new  life,  the  Baptism  of  John  and  the 

14  The  Gorham  litigation  of  1850,  which  turned  on  the  necessity  of  '  an  uncon- 
ditional regeneration  in  Baptism,'  has  now  drifted  into  the  limbo  of  extinct  contro- 
versies. The  epigram  of  Sir  George  Kose  and  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  had 
indeed  sealed  its  doom  at  the  time.  I  quote  a  sentence  from  each : — 

*  Bishop  and  vicar, 
Why  do  you  bicker 
Each  with  the  other, 
When  both  are  right, 
Or  each  is  quite 
As  wrong  as  the  other  ? ' 

The  Gorham  Judgment  Versified. 

( In  no  part  of  the  controversy  was  it  stated  in  what  sense  the  word  "  Regenera- 
tion "  was  understood  by  either  party.  In  no  other  instance  has  there  been  so  great 
a  disproportion  between  the  intrinsic  moment  of  the  fact  and  the  excitement  which 
it  has  occasioned.'— Thirlwall,  Remains,  i.  153, 158. 

But  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  the  wit  of  the  lawyer  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Bishop  were  confirmed  by  an  acknowledged  oracle  of  High  Church 
theology.  Dr.  Mozley,  the  most  respected  theologian  of  that  party,  elevated  to  the 
post  of  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  in  his  calmer 
moments  reviewed  the  whole  question,  and  decided  that  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  so  vehemently  attacked  at  the  time  by  his  school  as  subversive  of  the  Christian 
faith,  was  entirely  right,  and  that  its  opponents  had  wasted  their  fears  and  their 
fury  in  behalf  of  a  phantom.  See  his  two  works  on  The,  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination, 1855,  and  on  Baptismal  Regeneration,  1856. 
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Baptism  of  Christ  are  identical.  John's  Baptism,  no  less  than 
Christian  Baptism,  was  the  Baptism  of  purity,  of  regeneration,  'of 
remission  of  sins.' 15  But  Christ  added  yet  this  further ;  that  the  new 
atmosphere  into  which  they  rose  was  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  This  was  expressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries  in  two  ways : — First,  when  they  came  up  from  the  waters, 
naked  and  shivering,  from  the  cold  plunge  into  the  bath  or  river, 
they  were  wrapped  round  in  a  white  robe,  and  that  suggested  the 
thought  that  the  recipients  of  baptism  put  on — that  is,  were  clothed, 
wrapped,  enveloped  in — the  fine  linen,  white  and  clean,  which  is  the 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  Christ  and  of  His  saints,  not  by  any 
fictitious  transfer,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  ;  His  character,  His  grace, 
His  mercy,  His  truthfulness  were  to  be  the  clothing,  the  uniform, 
the  badge,  the  armour  of  those  who  by  this  act  enrolled  themselves 
in  His  service.  And,  secondly,  this  was  what  made  Baptism  espe- 
cially a  '  Sacrament.'  It  is  common  now  to  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as 
'  the  Sacrament.'  But  in  the  early  ages  it  was  rather  Baptism  which 
was  the  special  Sacrament  (sacramentum),  the  oath,  the  pledge  in 
which,  as  the  soldiers  enlisting  in  the  Roman  army  swore  a  great  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  so  converts  swore  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  great  oath  and  pledge  to  follow  their  Divine  Master 
wherever  He  led  them.  And  this  was  further  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  name  in  which  they  were  baptised.  It  was,  if  not  always,  yet 
whenever  we  hear  of  its  use  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  name 
of  the  'Lord  Jesus.'16  Doubtless  the  more  comprehensive  form  in 
which  Baptism  is  now  everywhere  administered  in  the  threefold 
name 17  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  soon  superseded 
the  simpler  form  of  that  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  only.  Bat 
the  earlier  use  points  out  clearly  how,  along  with  the  all-embracing 
love  of  the  Universal  Father,  and  the  all-penetrating  presence  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  the  historical,  personal,  gracious,  endearing  form  of 
the  Founder  of  our  Faith  was  the  first  and  leading  thought  that  was 
planted  in  the  mind  of  the  first  Christians  as  they  rose  out  of  the  font 
of  their  first  immersion  to  enter  on  their  new  and  difficult  course. 

It  has  thus  far  been  my  object  to  show  what  is  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  early  Baptism  which  has  endured  through  all  its 
changes.  And  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  early  records  of 
Christianity  to  dwell  on  these  essentials  as  distinct  from  its  forms.  It 
is  not  by  the  water,  much  or  little,  but  by  the  Spirit  (as  it  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  Fourth  Gospel),18  that  the  second  birth  of  man  is 

15  Luke  iii.  3. 

16  Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48.     The  form  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  though  found  in  early  times,  was  not  universal.     Cyprian  and  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  Baptism,  « In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'     See  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

1T  On  this  I  may  perhaps  enlarge  in  another  essay. 
18  John  iii.  5-8. 
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wrought  in  the  heart.  It  is  not  by  the  putting  away  the  natural 
filth  of  the  outward  flesh,19  but  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter)  by  the  inward  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God, 
that  Baptism  can  ever  save  any  one.  It  was  not  by  the  act  of  baptis- 
ing, but  by  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
the  world  was  converted.  Jesus,20  we  are  told,  never  baptised,  and 
Paul  thanked  God  that,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  he 
baptised  none  of  the  Corinthians. 

II.  But  there  is  the  further  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a 
nearer  view  of  the  changes  through  which  the  forms  passed. 

1.  First  there  are  the  extraordinary  variations  which  have  revolu- 
tionised the  whole  mass  of  dogmatic  belief  that  has  congregated 
round  the  ceremony.  There  was  the  belief  in  early  ages  that  it  was 
like  a  magical  charm,  which  acted  on  the  persons  who  received  it, 
without  any  consent  or  intention  either  of  administrator  or  recipient, 
as  in  the  case  of  children  or  actors  performing  the  rite  with  no  serious 
intention.  There  was  also  the  belief  that  it  wiped  away  all  sins, 
however  long  they  had  been  accumulating,  and  however  late  it  was 
administered.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  delay  of  the  baptism  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  Constantine,  who  had  presided  at  the  Council 
of  Mcaea,  preached  in  churches,  directed  the  whole  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  yet  was  all  the  while  unbaptised  till  the  moment  of  his 
death,  when,  in  the  last  hours  of  his  mortal  illness,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  There  was  also  the  belief,  now 
entirely  extinct,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  almost  as  firmly 
fixed  as  the  corresponding  belief  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  that  the 
water  was  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ.21 

There  was  the  yet  more  dreadful  superstition  that  no  one  could  be 
saved  unless  he  had  passed  through  Baptism.  It  was  not  the  effect 
of  divine  grace  upon  the  soul,  but  of  the  actual  water  upon  the  body, 
on  which  those  ancient  Baptists  built  their  hopes  of  immortality. 
Let  but  the  person  of  a  human  being  be  wrapt  in  the  purifying 
element,  and  he  was  redeemed  from  the  uncleanness  of  his  birth. 
The  boy  Athanasius  throwing  water  in  jest  over  his  playmate  on  the 
seashore  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  performed,  as  it  was  be- 

19  See  Professor  Plumptre's  Notes  on  1  Peter  iii.  21. 

20  John  iv.  2,  1  Cor.  i.  14-16. 

21  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this  universal  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  crude  opinion  of  the  Lutheran 
statement  of  justification  by  faith,  so  severely,  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  too  severely, 
censured  by  Lord  Blachford,  in  his  instructive  essay  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Keview.    Yet,  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two  opinions,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  made  salvation  depend  on  an  external 
rite,  was  far  more  contrary  to  reason  and  to  experience,  and  with  even  less  founda- 
tion in  the  Bible,  than  that  which  made  salvation  to  depend  on  an  internal  sentiment 
which  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  powerfully  moving  the  human  heart,  and  which 
could  appeal  to  expressions  accidentally  perhaps  and  superficially,  but  still  verbally, 
resembling  its  own  forms  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Koreans. 
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lieved,  a  valid  baptism ;  the  Apostles  in  the  spray  of  the  storm  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  the  penitent  thief  in  the  water  that  rushed  from  the 
wound  of  the  Crucified — (such  were  the  wild  excesses  to  which  some 
ventured  without  censure  to  carry  the  doctrine) — received  the  baptism 
which  had  else  been  withheld  from  them.  And  this  '  washing  of  water ' 
was  now  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation.  No  human  being 
could  pass  into  the  presence  of  God  hereafter  unless  he  had  passed 
through  the  waters  of  baptism  here.  '  This,'  says  Vossius,  '  is  the 
judgment  of  all  antiquity,  that  they  perish  everlastingly  who  will  not 
be  baptised,  when  they  may.'  From  this  belief  followed  gradually, 
but  surely,  the  dreadful  conclusion  that  the  natural  end  not  only  of 
all  heathens,  but  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  in  the  realms  of  perdition.  And,  last  of  all,  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy drew  out  the  mournful  doctrine,  that  infants,  dying  before 
baptism,  were  excluded  from  the  face  of  Him  whose  presence,  we  are 
told  solemnly,  '  their  angels  do  always  behold ; ' — the  doctrine  when 
expressed  (as  it  was  expressed)  in  its  darkest  form,  that  they  are 
consigned  to  everlasting  fire.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  this 
belief  had  become  universal,  chiefly  through  the  means  of  Augustine. 
It  was  the  turning-point  of  his  contest  with  Pelagius.  It  was  the 
dogma  from  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to  part.  It  was  this 
which  he  meant  by  insisting  on  '  the  remission  of  original  sin  in  infant 
baptism.'  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  doubted  whether,  possibly,  he 
might  not  leave  it  an  open  question ;  but  in  his  full  age,  •  God  forbid,' 
said  he,  '  that  I  should  leave  the  matter  so.'  The  extremest  case  of  a 
child  dying  beyond  the  reach  of  baptism  is  put  to  him,  and  he 
decides  against  it.  In  the  Fifth  Council  of  Carthage,  the  milder  view 
is  mentioned  of  those  who,  reposing  on  the  gracious  promise,  f  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,'  trusted  that  among  those  many 
mansions,  there  might  still  be  found,  even  for  those  infants  who,  by 
want  of  baptism,  were  shut  out  from  the  Divine  presence,  some  place 
of  shelter.  That  milder  view,  doubtless  under  Augustine's  influence, 
was  anathematised.  Happily,  this  dark  doctrine  was  never  sanctioned 
by  the  formal  Creeds  of  the  Church.  On  this,  as  on  every  other 
point  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  they  preserved  a  silence, 
whether  by  design,  indifference,  or  accident,  we  know  not.  But 
among  the  individual  Fathers  from  the  time  of  Augustine  it  seems 
impossible  to  dispute  the  judgment  of  the  great  English  authority  on 
Baptism :  '  How  hard  soever  this  opinion  may  seem,  it  is  the  constant 
opinion  of  the  ancients.' 22 

4 1  am  sorry,'  says  Bishop  Hall,  and  we  share  his  sorrow,  '  that  so 
harsh  an  opinion  should  be  graced  with  the  name  of  a  father  so 
reverend,  so  divine — whose  sentence  yet  let  no  man  plead  by  halves.' 
All  who  profess  to  go  by  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  and  the  teaching 

22  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  vol.  i.  p.  200.   In  thia  work,  and  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities,  will  be  found  most  of  the  authorities  for  tho  statements  in  the  text. 
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.  of  Augustine  must  be  prepared  to  believe  that  immersion  is  essential 
to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  that  unbaptised  infants  must  be  lost  for  ever, 
that  baptised  infants  must  receive  the  Eucharist,  or  be  lost  in  like 
manner.  For  this,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  yet  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  same  materialising  system.  'He  who  held  it 
impossible'  (we  again  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall)  'for  a  child  to 
be  saved  unless  the  baptismal  water  were  poured  on  his  face,  held  it 
also  as  impossible  for  the  same  infant  unless  the  sacramental  bread 
were  received  in  his  mouth.  And,  lest  any  should  plead  different 
interpretations,  the  same  St.  Augustine  avers  this  later  opinion  also, 
touching  the  necessary  communicating  of  children,  to  have  been  once 
the  common  judgment  of  the  Church  of  Kome.' 23  Such  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Fathers  on  Infant  Baptism; — doctrines  so  deeply 
affecting  our  whole  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man,  that,  in  compari- 
son, the  gravest  questions  now  in  dispute  shrink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance;— doctrines  so  wholly  different  from  those  professed  by  any 
English,  we  may  almost  add  any  European,  clergyman,  of  the  present 
day,  that  had  the  Pope  himself  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
he  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  an  unbaptised  heretic. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  struggle  of  Christian 
goodness  and  wisdom,  by  which  the  Church  was  gradually  delivered 
from  this  iron  yoke.  Even  in  the  Patristic  age  itself  (in  its  earlier 
stage)  the  subjugation  had  not  been  complete.  Tertullian  and 
Chrysostom  must  have  accepted  with  hesitation,  if  they  accepted  at 
all,  the  universal  condemnation  of  unbaptised  children.  Salvian,  who 
acknowledged  so  freely  the  virtues  of  the  Vandal  heretics,  must  surely 
have  scrupled  to  repudiate  the  virtues  of  the  unbaptised  heathens.  No 
general  or  provincial  council,  except  the  Fifth  of  Carthage,  ventured 
to  affirm  any  doctrine  on  the  subject.  The  exception  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  left  an  opening,  at  least  in  principle,  which  would  by  logical 
consequence  no  less  admit  other  exceptions,  of  which  the  Fathers 
never  dreamed.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  rescued  from 
their  long  prison-house  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  liberation  effected  for 
them  through  the  Descent  into  Hell.  But  these  were  contradictions 
and  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  doctrine ;  and  the  gloomy  period 
which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Augustine,  fraught  as  it  was 
with  every  imaginable  horror  of  a  falling  empire,  was  not  likely  to 
soften  the  harsh  creed  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  it ;  and  the  chains 
which  the  'durus  pater  infantum'  had  thrown  round  the  souls  of 
children  were  riveted  by  Gregory  the  Great.  At  last,  however,  with 
the  new  birth  of  the  European  nations  the  humanity  of  Christendom 
revived.  One  by  one  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  ancient  belief  yielded 
to  the  purer  and  loftier  instincts  (to  use  no  higher  name)  which  guided 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  onward  progress,  dawning  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  First  disappeared  the  necessity  of  immersion. 
.  23  Bishop  Hall's  Letter  to  the  Lady  Honoria  Hay. 
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Then,  to  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  we  owe  the  decisive  change  of  doc- 
trine which  delivered  the  souls  of  infants  from  the  everlasting  fire  to 
which  they  had  been  handed  over  by  Augustine  and  Fulgentius,  and 
placed  them,  with  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  world,  in  that  mild  Limbo  or 
Elysium  which  every  one  knows  in  the  pages  of  Dante.  Next  fell  the 
practice  of  administering  to  them  the  Eucharistic  elements.  Last  of 
all,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  great  though  silent  protest  against 
the  magical  theory  of  Baptism  itself  was  effected  in  the  postponement 
of  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  which,  down  to  that  time,  had  been 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  Baptism,  and,  as  such,  was  admini- 
stered simultaneously  with  it.  An  ineffectual  stand  was  made  in 
behalf  of  the  receding  doctrine  of  Augustine  by  Gregory  of  Rimini, 
known  amongst  his  '  seraphic '  and  '  angelic '  colleagues  by  the  unen- 
viable title  of  'Tormentor  Infantum;'  and  some  of  the  severer 
Reformers,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  for  a  few  years  clung  to 
the  sterner  view.  But  the  victory  was  really  won  ;  and  the  Council 
of  Trent,  no  less  than  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  has  virtually  abandoned  the  position,  by  which  Popes 
and  Fathers  once  maintained  the  absolute,  unconditional,  mystical 
efficacy  of  sacramental  elements  on  the  body  and  soul  of  the  uncon- 
scious infant.  The  Eastern  Church,  indeed,  with  its  usual  tenacity 
of  ancient  forms,  still  immerses,  still  communicates,  and  still  con- 
firms its  infant  members.  But  in  the  Western  Church  the  Christian 
religion  has  taken  its  free  and  natural  course ;  and  in  the  boldness 
which  substituted  a  few  drops  of  water  for  the  ancient  bath,  which 
pronounced  a  charitable  judgment  on  the  innocent  babes  who  died 
without  the  sacraments,  which  restored  to  the  Eucharist  its  original 
intention,  and  gave  to  Confirmation  a  meaning  of  its  own,  by  deferring 
both  these  solemn  rites  to  years  of  discretion,  we  have  at  once  the  best 
proof  of  the  total  and  necessary  divergence  of  modern  from  ancient 
doctrine,  and  the  best  guarantee  that  surely,  though  slowly,  the  true 
wisdom  of  Christianity  will  be  justified  of  all  her  children. 

*  The  constant  opinion  of  the  ancients '  in  favour  of  the  uncondi- 
tional efficacy  and  necessity  of  Baptism  has  been  happily  exchanged 
for  a  constant  opinion  of  the  moderns,  which  has  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  spread  through  the  whole  of  Christendom.  No  doubt  traces 
of  the  old  opinion  may  occasionally  be  found.  It  is  said  that  a  Roman 
peasant,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  spinning  a  cockchafer,  replied, 
with  a  complete  assurance  of  conviction,  '  There  is  no  harm  in  doing  it. 
Non  e  cosa  battezzata.' — '  It  is  not  baptised  stuff.'  '  They  are  not 
baptised  things '  is  the  reply  which  many  a  scholastic  divine  would 
have  made  to  the  complaint  that  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  were 
excluded  from  Paradise.  The  French  peasants,  we  are  told,  regard  their 
children  before  baptism  simply  as  animals.24  Even  in  the  English 
Church  we  sometimes  hear  a  horror  expressed  by  some  excellent 
*<  Round  my  Iloute,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  pp.  254,  263. 
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clergymen  at  using  any  religious  words  over  the  graves  of  unbaptised 
persons.  The  rubric  which,  in  the  disastrous  epoch  of  1662,  was  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  the  Prayer-book,  forbidding  the  per- 
formance of  its  burial  service  over  the  unbaptised,  which  till  then 
had  been  permitted,  still,  through  the  influence  of  Convocation, 
maintains  its  place.  But  these  are  like  the  ghosts  of  former  beliefs 
— lingering  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  Church,  visiting  here  and  there 
their  ancient  haunts,  but  almost  everywhere  receding,  if  slowly  yet 
inevitably,  from  the  light  of  day. 

Such  changes  on  such  a  momentous  subject  are  amongst  the  most 
encouraging  lessons  of  ecclesiastical  history.  They  show  how  variable 
and  contradictory,  and  therefore  how  capable  of  improvement,  has 
been  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  and  how  great,  therefore,  are  the  hopes  for  the  future  of 
both. 

2.  We  now  pass  to  the  changes  in  the  form  itself.  For  the  first 
thirteen  centuries  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Baptism  was  that 
of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  '  baptise  ' 25 — that  those  who  were  baptised  were 
plunged,  submerged,  immersed  into  the  water.  That  practice  is  still, 
as  we  have  seen,  continued  in  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  Western 
Church  it  still  lingers  amongst  Roman  Catholics  in  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  amongst  Protestants  in  the  austere 
sect  of  the  Baptists.  It  lasted  long  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the 
Icelanders,  who  at  first  shrank  from  the  water  of  their  freezing  lakes, 
were  reconciled  when  they  found  that  they  could  use  the  warm  water 
of  the  Geysers.  And  the  cold  climate  of  Russia  has  not  been  found 
an  obstacle  to  its  continuance  throughout  that  vast  empire.  Even  in 
the  Church  of  England  it  is  still  observed  in  theory.  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth  were  both  immersed.  The  rubric  in  the  Public 
Baptism  for  Infants  enjoins  that,  unless  for  special  cases,  they  are  to 
be  dipped,  not  sprinkled.  But  in  practice  it  gave  way  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the  few  exceptions 
just  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Churches  have  now 
substituted  for  the  ancient  bath  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  a  few 
drops  of  water  on  the  face.  The  reason  of  the  change  is  obvious. 
The  practice  of  immersion,  apostolic  and  primitive  as  it  was,  was 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  Southern  and  Eastern  countries  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  the  tastes,  the  con- 
venience, and  the  feelings  of  the  countries  of  the  North  and  West. 
Not  by  any  decree  of  Council  or  Parliament,  but  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  Christian  liberty,  this  great  change  was  effected.  Not  be- 
ginning till  the  thirteenth  century,  it  has  gradually  driven  the  ancient 
Catholic  usage  out  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  is  no  one  who 
would  now  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice.  It  had  no  doubt  the 
25  It  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  taiifen  ('dip  '). 
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sanction  of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Master.  It  had  the  sanction  of 
the  venerable  Churches  of  the  early  ages,  and  of  the  sacred  countries 
of  the  East.  Baptism  by  sprinkling  was  rejected  by  the  whole  ancient 
Church  (except  in  the  rare  case  of  deathbeds  or  extreme  necessity)  as  no 
baptism  at  all.  Almost  the  first  exception  was  the  heretic  Novatian. 
It  still  has  the  sanction  of  the  powerful  religious  community  which 
numbers  amongst  its  members  such  noble  characters  as  John  Bunyan, 
Eobert  Hall,  and  Havelock.  In  a  version  of  the  Bible  which  the 
Baptist  Church  has  compiled  for  its  own  use  in  America,  where 
it  excels  in  numbers  all  but  the  Methodists,  it  is  thought  necessary, 
and  on  philological  grounds  it  is  quite  correct,  to  translate  John  the 
Baptist  by  John  the  Immerser.  It  has  even  been  defended  on  sanitary 
grounds.  Sir  John  Floyer  dated  the  prevalence  of  consumption  to  the 
discontinuance  of  baptism  by  immersion.26  But,  speaking  generally, 
the  Christian  civilised  world  has  decided  against  it.  It  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  triumph  of  common  sense  and  convenience  over 
the  bondage  of  form  and  custom.  Perhaps  no  greater  change 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  outward  form  of  Christian  ceremony 
with  such  general  agreement.  It  is  a  greater  change  even  than 
that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  made  in  administering 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  bread  without  the  wine. 
For  that  was  a  change  which  did  not  affect  the  thing  that  was 
signified;  whereas  the  change  from  immersion  to  sprinkling  has 
set  aside  the  larger  part  of  the  Apostolic  language  regarding  Baptism, 
and  has  altered  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.  But  whereas  the 
withholding  of  the  cup  produced  the  long  and  sanguinary  war  of 
Bohemia,  and  has  been  one  of  the  standing  grievances  of  the  Pro- 
testants against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ancient  rite  of  immersion,  decided  by  the  usage  of  the  whole  ancient 
Church  to  be  essential  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  has  been,  with 
the  exception  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Miinster, 
adopted  almost  without  a  struggle.  It  shows  the  wisdom  of  not  im- 
posing the  customs  of  other  regions  and  other  climates  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  not  congenial.  It  shows  how  the  spirit  which  lives  and 
moves  in  human  society  can  override  even  the  most  sacred  ordinances. 
It  remains  an  instructive  example  of  the  facility  and  silence  with 
which,  in  matters  of  form,  even  the  greatest  changes  can  be  effected 
without  any  serious  loss  to  Christian  truth,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  Christian  solemnity  and  edification.  The  substitution  of  sprinkling 
for  immersion  must  to  many  at  the  time,  as  to  the  Baptists  now, 
have  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  innovation.  Now,  by 
most  Catholics  and  by  most  Protestants,  it  is  regarded  almost  as  a 
second  nature. 

3.  Another  change    is   not    so    complete,  but   is    perhaps   more 

:*  Arch&ological  Journal,  No.  113,  p.  77, 
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important.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  and  in  the  three  centuries  which 
followed,  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  came  to 
baptism  came  in  full  age,  of  their  own  deliberate  choice.  We  find  a 
few  cases  of  the  baptism  of  children ;  in  the  third  century  we  find 
one  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  Even  amongst  Christian  house- 
holds the  instances  of  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ephrem 
of  Edessa,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  are  decisive  proofs  that  it  was  not  only 
not  obligatory  but  not  usual.  They  had  Christian  parents,  and  yet 
they  were  not  baptised  till  they  reached  maturity.  The  liturgical 
service  of  Baptism  was  framed  entirely  for  full-grown  converts,  and  is 
only  by  considerable  adaptation  applied  to  the  case  of  infants. 
Gradually,  however,  the  practice  spread,  and  after  the  fifth  century 
the  whole  Christian  world,  East  and  West,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  sect  of 
the  Baptists  before  mentioned),  have  baptised  children  in  their  in- 
fancy. Whereas,  in  the  early  ages,  adult  baptism  was  the  rule,  and 
infant  baptism  the  exception,  in  later  times  infant  baptism  27  is  the 
rule,  and  adult  baptism  the  exception.  What  is  the  justification  of 
this  almost  universal  departure  from  the  primitive  usage  ?  There 
may  have  been  many  reasons,  some  bad,  some  good.  One,  no  doubt, 
was  the  superstitious  feeling  already  mentioned  which  regarded  Bap- 
tism as  a  charm,  indispensable  to  salva.tion,  and  which  insisted  on 
imparting  it  to  every  human  being  who  could  be  touched  with 
water,  however  unconscious.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  Eoman 
Catholic  missionaries,  like  St.  Francis  Xavier,  have  made  it  the  chief 
glory  of  their  mission  to  have  baptised  heathen  populations  wholesale, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  primitive  or  Protestant  practice  of  previous 
preparation.28  Hence  the  capture  of  children  for  baptism  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Jewish 
boy  Mortara.  Hence  the  curious  decision  of  the  Sorbonne  quoted  in 
Tristram  Shandy.  Hence  in  the  early  centuries,  and  still  in  the 
Eastern  Churches,  co-extensive  with  Infant  Baptism,  the  practice  of 
Infant  Communion,  both  justified  on  the  same  grounds,  and  both  bas~ed 
on  the  mechanical  application  of  Biblical  texts  to  cases  which  by  their 
very  nature  were  not  contemplated  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  the  growth  of  this  practice  which, 
even  if  it  did  not  mingle  in  its  origin,  is  at  least  the  cause  of  its  con- 
tinuance. It  lay  deep  in  early  Christian  feeling  that  the  fact  of 
belonging  to  a  Christian  household  consecrated  every  member  of  it. 
Whether  baptised  or  not,  the  Apostle 29  urged  that,  because  the  parents 
were  holy,  therefore  the  children  were  holy.  They  were  not  to  be 

27  In  the  Church  of  England  there  was  no  office  for  adult  baptism  in  the  Prayer- 
book  before  1662,  and  that  which  was  then  added  is  evidently  intended  for  the  baptism 
of  heathen  tribes  collectively. 

28  See  a  powerful  description  of  this  mode  of  baptism  in  Lord  Elgin's  Life  and 
Letters,  ed.  by  Theodore  Walrond,  p.  338. 

19  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
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treated  as  outcasts  ;  they  were  not  to  be  treated  as  heathens ;  they  were 
to  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  chosen  people.  This  passage,  whilst 
it  is  conclusive  against  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism  in  the  Apo- 
stolic age,  is  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate  reason  and  permanent  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian saintliness  and  union  of  family  life.  The  goodness,  the  holiness, 
the  purity  of  a  Christian  fireside,  of  a  Christian  marriage,  of  a  good 
deathbed,  extends  to  all  those  who  come  within  its  reach.  As  we  are 
all  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  natural  bonds  of  affection,  so 
we  are  drawn  still  nearer  when  these  bonds  of  affection  are  cemented 
by  Christianity.  Every  gathering,  therefore,  for  the  christening  of  a 
little  child  is  truly  a  family  gathering.  It  teaches  us  how  closely  we 
are  members  one  of  another.  It  teaches  parents  how  deeply  respon- 
sible they  are  for  the  growth  of  that  little  creature  throughout  its 
future  education.  It  teaches  brothers  and  sisters  how  by  them  is 
formed  the  atmosphere,  good  or  bad,  in  which  the  soul  of  their  little 
new-born  brother  or  sister  is  trained  to  good  or  to  evil.  It  teaches 
us  the  value  of  the  purity  of  those  domestic  relations  in  which  from 
childhood  to  old  age  all  our  best  thoughts  are  fostered  and  encouraged. 
It  also  surmounts  and  avoids  the  difficulty  which  encompasses  Adult 
Baptism  in  any  country  or  society  already  impregnated  with  Christian 
influences.  If  the  New  Testament  has  no  example  of  Infant  Baptism, 
neither  has  it  an}7  example  of  adult  Christian  Baptism ;  that  is,  of 
the  baptism  of  those  who  had  been  already  born  and  bred  Christians. 
The  artificial  formality  of  a  Baptismal  Service  for  those  who  in  our 
time  have  grown  up  as  Christians  is  precluded  by  the  administration 
of  the  rite  at  the  commencement  of  the  natural  life. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
children.  This  is  contained  in  the  Grospel  which  is  read  in  the  Bap- 
tismal Service  of  infants  throughout  the  Western  Church.30  In  the 
early  ages  there  probably  were  those  .who  doubted  whether  children 
could  be  regarded  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  God  or  to  Christ.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  If  our  Divine  Master  did  not  think  them 
unfit  to  be  taken  in  His  arms  and  receive  His  own  gracious  blessing 
when  He  was  actually  here  in  bodily  presence,  we  need  not  fear  to  ask 
His  blessing  upon  them  now. 

Infant  baptism  is  thus  a  recognition  of  the  good  which  there  is 
in  every  human  soul.  It  declares  that  in  every  child  of  Adam, 
whilst  there  is  much  evil,  there  is  more  good ;  whilst  there  is  much 
which  needs  to  be  purified  and  elevated,  there  is  much  also  which  in 
itself  shows  a  capacity  for  purity  and  virtue.  In  those  little  children 
of  Gralilee,  all  unbaptised  as  they  were,  not  yet  even  within  the  reach 
of  a  Christian  family,  Jesus  Christ  saw  the  likeness  of  the  Kingdom 

30  In  the  English  Church  it  is  Mark  x.  13-16;  in  the  Roman  Church  it  is  Matt. 
xix.  13-15.  But  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  passages  are  still  those  that  apply  to 
adult  baptism,  Rom.  vi.  3-12,  M:»1 1 .  xxviii.  10-20. 
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of  Heaven ;  merely  because  they  were  little  children,  merely  because 
they  were  innocent  human  beings,  He  saw  in  them  the  objects,  not 
of  divine  malediction,  but  of  divine  benediction.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  once  severely  attacked  for  having  said  '  Children  are  born  good.' 
But  he,  in  fact,  only  said  what  Chrysostom  had  said  before  him,  and 
Chrysostom  said  only  what  in  the  Gospels  had  been  already  said  of 
the  natural  state  of  the  unbaptised  Galilean  children,  «  Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  The  substitution  of  infant  baptism  for  adult 
baptism,  like  the  change  from  immersion  to  sprinkling,  is  thus  a 
triumph  of  Christian  charity.  It  exemplifies  at  the  first  beginning 
of  life  that  divine  grace  which  hopes  all  things,  believes  all  things, 
endures  all  things.  In  each  such  little  child  our  Saviour  saw,  and 
we  may  see,  the  promise  of  a  glorious  future.  In  those  little  hands 
folded  in  unconscious  repose,  in  those  bright  eyes  first  awakening 
to  the  outer  world,  in  that  soft  forehead  unfurrowed  by  the  slightest 
ruffle  of  care,  He  saw,  and  we  may  see,  the  undeveloped  rudimental 
instruments  of  the  labour,  and  intelligence,  and  energy  of  a  whole 
life.  And  not  only  so — not  only  in  hope,  but  in  actual  reality,  does 
the  blessing  on  little  children,  whether  as  expressed  in  the  Gospel 
story,  or  as  implied  in  Infant  Baptism,  acknowledge  the  excellency  and 
the  value  of  the  childlike  soul.  Not  once  only  in  His  life,  but  again 
and  again,  He  held  them  up  to  His  disciples,  as  the  best  corrective 
of  the  sins  and  passions  of  mankind.  He  exhorted  all  men  to  follow 
their  innocency,  their  unconsciousness,  their  guilelessness,  their  truth- 
fulness, their  purity.  He  saw  in  them  the  regenerating  sanctifying 
element  of  every  family,  of  every  household,  of  every  nation.  He 
saw,  and  we  may  see,  in  their  natural,  unaffected,  simple,  uncon- 
strained acts  and  words  the  best  antidote  t®  the  artificial,  fantastic,, 
exclusive  spirit  which  beset  the  Pharisees  of  His  own  time,  and  must 
beset  the  Pharisees,  whether  of  the  religious  or  of  the  irreligious 
world,  in  all  times.  Infant  Baptism  thus  is  the  standing  testimony 
to  the  truth,  the  value,  the  eternal  significance  of  what  is  called 
'  natural  religion,'  of  what  Butler  calls  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  It  is  also  in  a  more  special  sense  still  the  glorification  of 
children.  It  is  the  outward  expression  of  their  proper  place  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  the  instincts  of  the  civilised  world.  It 
teaches  us  how  much  we  all  have  to  learn  from  children,  how  much 
to  enjoy,  how  much  to  imitate.  It  is  the  response  to  all  that  poetry 
of  children  which  in  our  days  has  been  specially  consecrated  by 
Wordsworth  and  by  Keble.31 

31  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  whilst  the  sentiments  of  the  two  poets  on  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  children  are  identical,  Keble  often  endeavours  to  force  it 
into  a  connection  with  Baptism  which  to  Wordsworth  is  almost  unknown.  It  is 
said  that  Wordsworth,  once  reading  with  admiration  a  well-known  poem  in  the 
Christian  Year,  stumbled  at  the  opening  lines  '  Where  is  it  mothers  learn  their 
love  ? '  (to  which  the  answer  is  '  the  Font ').  '  No,  no,'  said  the  old  poet ;  '  it  is  from 
their  own  maternal  hearts.' 
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When  we  think  of  what  a  child  is — how  helpless,  how  trusting, 
how  hopeful — the  most  hardened  of  men  must  be  softened  by  its  pre- 
sence, and  feel  the  reverence  due  to  its  tender  conscience  as  to  its 
tender  limbs.  When  we  remember  that  before  their  innocent  faces 
the  demons  of  ambition,  and  impurity,  and  worldliness,  and  un- 
charitableness  are  put  to  flight ;  that  for  their  innocent  souls  there  is 
a  place  in  a  better  world,  though  .they  are  now  and  will  for  months 
and  years  be  ignorant  of  those  theological  problems  which  rend  their 
elders  asunder,  it  may  possibly  teach  us  that  it  is  not '  before  all  things 
necessary '  to  know  the  differences  which  divide  the  Churches  of  the 
East  or  West,  or  the  Churches  of  the  North  or  South.  When  we 
think  of  the  sweet  repose  of  a  child  as  it  lies  in  the  arms  of  its 
nurse,  or  its  pastor  at  the  font,  it  may  recall  to  us  the  true  attitude 
of  humble  trust  and  confidence  which  most  befits  the  human  soul, 
whether  of  saint  or  philosopher.  'Like  as  a  weaned  child  on  its 
mother's  breast,  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.'  When  we  medi- 
tate on  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  child,  it  is  the  best  picture  to 
us  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  in  this  mortal  state.  '  I  am  but  as  a 
little  child,'  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  '  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  the  vast  ocean  of  truth.'  '  When  I  was  a  child — when  I  was  an 
infant,'  said  St.  Paul,  '  I  spake  as  an  "  infant,"  I  thought  as  an 
"infant";  but  when  I  became  a  man,  the  thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  an 
"  infant "  were  done  away.'  It  is  the  pledge  to  us  of  a  perpetual  progress. 
The  baptism  of  an  infant,  as  the  birth  of  an  infant,  would  be  nothing 
were  it  not  that  it  includes  within  it  the  hope  and  the  assurance  of 
all  that  is  to  follow  after.  In  those  feeble  cries,  in  those  unconscious 
movements,  there  is  the  first  stirring  of  the  giant  within ; — the  first 
dawn  of  that  reasonable 'soul  which  will  never  die  ;  the  first  budding 
of 

The  seminal  form  which  in  the  deeps 

Of  that  little  chaos  sleeps. 

The  investment  of  this  first  beginning  with  a  religious  and  solemn 
character  teaches  us  that,  as  we  must  grow  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, so  also  we  must  grow  from  the  infancy,  the  limited  perceptions, 
the  narrow  faith,  the  stunted  hope,  the  imperfect  knowledge,  the 
straitened  affections  of  the  infancy  of  this  mortal  state  to  the  full- 
grown  manhood  of  our  immortal  life.  It  suggests  that  we  have  to 
pass  from  the  momentary  baptism  of  unconscious  infants  through 
the  transforming  baptism  of  Fire  and  the  Spirit — that  is,  of  Ex- 
perience and  of  Character — which  is  wrought  out  through  the  many 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  great  change  of  death. 

4.  There  are  many  other  changes  consequent  on  the  substi- 
tution of  Infant  for  Adult  Baptism.  The  'whole  institution  of 
sponsors  is  of  a  later  date.  In  the  early  centuries  the  answers 
were  made  for  the  child  as  a  general  rule  by  the  parents.  The 
creation  of  a  new  series  of  spiritual  affinities  was  the  result  of  trans- 
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ferring  to  a  child  the  dramatic  form  which  had  been  originally  used 
for  grown-up  converts.  This  modern  system  of  sponsors  doubt- 
less has  its  social  and  moral  advantages ;  but  it  was  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  obvious  difficulties  which  so  complex  an  arrangement 
awakens  in  the  minds  at  least  of  the  uneducated,  that  the  late 
Eoyal  Commissioners  on  the  Rubrics  on  one  occasion  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Baptismal  Service  should  be  made 
optional.  This,. with  many  other  sensible  proposals,  was  rejected  by 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Southern  Convocation. 

The  connection  of  the  Christian  name  with  Baptism  is  also  a  result 
of  the  change.  Properly  speaking,  the  name  is  not  given  in  Baptism, 
but  having  been  already  given,  the  person  baptised  is  then  publicly 
recognised  as  the  bearer  of  the  name  which  stamps  his  personality. 
In  the  case  of  the  adult  baptism  of  -the  early  ages  this  was  obvious. 
Flavius  Constantinus  had  always  been  Flavius  Constantinus,  and 
Aurelius  Augustinus  always  Aurelius  Augustinus.  It  was  only  when 
the  time  of  the  name-giving  and  of  the  baptism,  as  in  the  case  of 
infants,  so  nearly  coincided,  that  the  two  came  to  be  confounded. 

Confirmation,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  Baptism,  has  been 
separated  from  it,  and  turned  into  a  new  ordinance,  which  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  made  into  another  sacrament. 
Along  with  this  disruption  between  Confirmation  and  Baptism  has 
taken  place  another  change — the  absolute  prohibition  throughout  the 
Western  Church  of  Infant  Communion,  which  in  the  early  Church 
was,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  Infant 
Baptism.  In  early  ages,  as  in  the  Eastern  Church,  Confirmation  was 
the  title  given  to  the  unction  which  accompanied  Baptism ;  in  the 
later  Roman  Church,32  and  in  most  Protestant  Churches,  it  is  the 
title  given  to  the  open  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  in 
mature  years. 

Another  curious  series  of  changes  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
persons  who  administered  Baptism.  In  the  early  centuries  it  was 
only  the  Bishop,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  retention  by 
the  Episcopal  order  of  that  part  of  the  old  Baptism  which,  as  we  have 
just  said,  was  what  we  now  call  Confirmation.  Thus,  as  the  Episco- 
pate became  more  separate  from  the  Presbyterate,  as  the  belief  in 
the  paramount  necessity  of  Baptism  became  stronger,  as  the  popula- 
tions of  Christendom  increased,  the  right  was  extended  to  Presbyters, 
then  to  Deacons,  and  at  last  to  laymen,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  early 
usage,  to  women.  And  thus  it  has  happened,  by  one  of  those  curious 
introversions  of  sentiment  which  are  so  instructive  in  ecclesiastical 

32  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  including 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  (see  the  documents  of  the  Synod 
of  Dunblane),  the  preparation  for  confirmation  is  virtually  superseded  by  the  pre- 
paration for  the  first  communion,  which  in  the  Roman  Church  precedes  confirmation 
and  in  the  Scottish  Church  has  taken  its  place. 
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history,  that  whilst  in  Protestant  Churches  which  lay  least  stress  on 
the  outward  rite,  the  administration  is  virtually  confined  to  the 
clergy,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  lays  most  stress  on  the 
rite,  the  administration  is  extended  to  the  laity  and  to  the  female 
sex.  It  is  a  formidable  breach  in  the  usual  theories  concerning  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  the  clerical  order  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacramental  rites,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  principle  in  the  Roman  Church  which  has  rendered  the 
practice  with  regard  to  one  sacrament  so  exceedingly  lax,  with  regard 
to  the  other  so  exceedingly  rigid. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  reflections  suggested  by  the  revolu- 
tions through  which  the  oldest  ordinance  of  the  Church  has  come 
down  to  our  day.  They  may  possibly  make  that  ordinance  more  in- 
telligible both  to  those  who  adopt  and  to  those  who  have  not  adopted 
it.  They  may  als>  serve  to  show  in  one  instance  the  transforma- 
tions loth  of  letter  and  spirit  which  have  taken  place  in  many 
other  examples. 

ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY. 
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NOTES  BY  THE    WAY  IN  INDIA: 
THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLED 

(Concluded.) 

BEFORE  leaving  Madras  I  spent  a  night  in  his  observatory  with  Mr. 
Pogson,  the  well-known  astronomer,  who  has  contributed  valuable  ob- 
servations on  the  sun-spots  as  indicative  of  seasons  of  drought.  These 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Presidency  is  safe  from  famine, 
from  that  cause,  for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  at  least.  The  perio- 
dicity of  droughts  of  great  intensity  seems  pretty  well  established, 
but  not  their  exact  year  or  precise  locality. 

On  the  1st  of  February  we  reached  Cuddapah,  160  miles  north 
of  Madras,  where  the  famire  had  been  very  severe.  It  is  a  cluster 
of  villages  in  a  rich  plain,  with  fine  mango  and  other  trees  shading 
the  roads,  bordered  by  a  range  of  hills  very  bare  but  not  high  enough 
to  afford  a  sanatorium.  The  place  has  a  bad  reputation  for  fever, 
but  is  in  a  rich,  fertile  country.  From  the  rice  fields  a  heavy  crop 
had  just  been  reaped ;  and  though  in  some  parts  of  the  district  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  died  during  the  late  famine,  all  now  look  well 
fed  and  happy,  and  their  cattle  in  fine  condition. 

After  taking  evidence  from  Europeans  and  natives  in  regard  to  the 
famine,  we  visited  the  canal  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company,  the 
lower  division  of  a  great  project  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  which  was 
originally  meant  to  comprise  two  divisions.  One  of  them  was  to  carry 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  Tungabhadra  through  the  dry  district  of 
Bellary  to  the  Kistna  near  Kurnool ;  another  to  take  off  a  portion  of 
the  joint  rivers  Kistna  and  Tungabhadra  near  Kurnool,  across  the 
watershed  separating  it  from  the  P"ennair,  the  united  waters  then 
being  turned  into  a  canal  where  a  navigable  connection  was  ultimately 
to  be  formed  with  Nellore  and  the  sea.  A  great  area  of  land  was  thus 
to  be  irrigated,  while  the  produce,  for  400  miles,  would  have  an  outlet 
to  the  seacoast.  The  lower  half  of  the  project  has  alone  been  con- 
structed, that  from  Kurnool  to  Cuddapah,  and  as  yet  it  has  disappointed 
all  expectation.  An  English  company  was  formed,  with  authority  to 
raise  a  capital  of  1,000,000^.  on  a  Government  guarantee  of  five  per 
cent.  But  the  cost  of  construction,  based  on  estimates  for  deltaic 
districts,  was  enormously  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  crossing  a 
1  See  Map  in  July  number. 
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rugged  country,  and  the  estimated  capital  was  found  quite  inadequate 
to  complete  the  work.  Further  sums  were  raised,  and  the  guarantee 
extended,  but  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose,  in  the  refusal  of  the 
water  by  the  cultivators  of  the  black  cotton  soil,  of  which  one-half 
at  least  of  the  irrigable  land  consists.  The  difficulties  financially 
are  thus  doubled :  first,  by  the  vastly  increased  cost  of  the  works 
beyond  the  original  estimate ;  and  second,  by  the  want  of  demand  for 
the  water  on  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  irrigable  area.  Nor  is  the 
latter  difficulty  likely  to  be  overcome,  for  in  years  of  average  rainfall 
the  black  fertile  soils  yield  large  crops  without  irrigation,  their  power 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  retaining  it,  having 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  at  Sydapet  to  be  six  or  eight  times  that 
of  an  ordinary  dry  soil.  In  a  financial  view  this  canal  is  a  complete 
failure.  The  great  value  of  wells  for  irrigation  was  most  forcibly 
shown  in  this  district  by  the  experience  of  the  collector,  Mr.  Gribble, 
during  the  late  famine. 

North  of  Cuddapah  we  pass  through  a  fertile,  highly  cultivated 
rice  district,  where  the  people  were  reaping  and  threshing  heavy 
crops.  We  skirted  several  villages  nestling  among  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  good  crops,  a  land  of  very  small  farms  which  in  good 
years  maintains,  in  abundance  of  rude  food,  a  numerous  population, 
who  have  little  thrift  or  power  of  saving  to  protect  themselves  in 
years  of  scarcity.  All  the  really  good  land  is  occupied.  At  Yarra- 
goontha  we  enter  the  black  soil  where  cholum,  followed  by  cotton 
or  indigo,  is  the  usual  succession,  and  where  the  larger  fields  of  the 
same  kind  of  crop  indicate  large  holdings.  The  soil  is  underlaid  by 
horizontal  rock,  which  splits  into  thick  slabs  like  Caithness  flags,  and 
affords  excellent  material  for  the  numerous  bridges  which  carry  the 
railway  over  the  wide  but,  at  this  season,  dry  beds  of  the  rivers.  The 
Tahsildar  of  the  district  travelled  part  of  the  way  with  us,  a  very 
intelligent,  observant  man.  Two-thirds  of  the  ryots,  or  small  land- 
holders, he  said,  are  poor,  most  of  them  as  poor  as  the  coolies  who 
have  no  land.  Five  acres  of  the  good  black  soil  he  reckons  the  mini- 
mum that  a  family  can  live  comfortably  upon,  and  ten  acres  of  land  of 
an  inferior  quality.  The  high  prices  have  enriched  the  wealthier  culti- 
vators, but  have  impoverished  the  poorer.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion, none  of  whom  will  leave  their  villages  if  they  can  eke  out  the 
scanty  supply  of  food  by  nuts  and  seeds  from  the  woods  and  jungle, 
is  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  uncultivated  land  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  poorest  localities,  and  is  used  for  pasturage, 
rent  free.  When  taken  up  for  cultivation  it  operates  in  two  direc- 
tions :  first,  by  narrowing  the  rent-free  grazings  of  the  old  culti- 
vators ;  and  second,  by  offering  a  very  risky  investment  for  the  labour 
of  the  most  needy. 

We  pass  some  thickets  of  date  palms  where  the  date  is  taken  for 
distillation  into  '  toddy,'  the  favourite  spirit  of  the  country. 
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At  the  principal  stations  the  native  passengers  are  served  with 
water  by  a  Brahmin,  from  whom,  being  of  the  highest  caste,  all 
persons  may  take  without  defilement.  He  goes  along  the  train 
with  his  brass  vessels ;  a  sudra,  or  low-caste  man,  stoops,  and  in  his 
open  hands  placed  together,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  his  mouth,  receives 
the  precious  liquid.  The  vessel  of  the  Brahmin  is  not  touched,  else  he 
would  be  defiled.  A  Brahmin  asks  water,  and  is  served  with  it  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  from  which  he  drinks,  there  being  no  defilement  be- 
tween Brahmin  and  Brahmin. 

Bellary  stands  on  one  of  the  driest  plateaux  of  the  Presidency, 
and  at  the  termination  of  railway  communication  towards  the  west. 
An  extension  through  the  cotton  district  of  Dharwar  by  Hoobli  to 
the  seaport  of  Carwar,  on  the  Arabian  Sea,  is  contemplated.  This 
district  was  heavily  visited  by  famine,  the  effects  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Crowds  of  people  had  come  into  the  town  to  witness  a 
grand  religious  procession,  the  animation  of  which  might  well 
have  deceived  a  spectator  into  the  belief  that  the  reported  sufferings 
from  famine  had  been  exaggerated.  But  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
country  villages  dispelled  that  impression.  In  one  which  we  ex- 
amined, there  are  one  hundred  families,  seventy  of  whom  are  land- 
owners, and  thirty  are  landless.  When  all  are  mingled  together  the 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  is  not  readily  distin- 
guished. On  my  request  the  headman  of  the  village  placed  all  the 
landed  men  on  one  side,  and  the  landless  on  the  other.  This  at 
once  disclosed  two  distinct  phases  of  humanity — the  comparatively 
well-to-do  landowner,  clean  and  well  fed,  and  the  lackland  '  coolie,' 
thin,  eager-eyed,  half  starved.  I  questioned  these  as  to  their  present 
means  of  living,  which  they  said  were  most  scant  and  difficult,  as  the 
landholders  were  straitened  by  the  famine  and  employed  no  labour ; 
and  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  gather  stalks  of  corn  (large 
thick  reeds  from  which  the  ears  had  been  harvested)  and  carry  it  in 
bundles  to  the  town  to  sell  for  fuel.  What  little  they  got  from  this 
was  eked  out  by  gathering  and  eating  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  had 
been  left  to  ripen  after  the  regular  crop  had  been  removed.  Poor 
creatures,  they  even  take  out  the  rafters  of  their  wretched  huts  and 
sell  them  to  buy  food.  The  native  officer,  an  intelligent  man,  in 
answer  to  my  question  whether  this  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
agricultural  villages  in  the  district,  said  it  was  a  favourable  example, 
as  the  people  here,  being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  principal  town  and 
station,  had  chances  which  mor*e  remote  villages  did  not  possess. 
There  are  2,200  acres  of  fine  land  in  this  village,  paying  a  rent  to 
Government  of  701.  a  year,  more  than  a  third  of  it  being  Inam,  and 
rent  free.  The  ten  largest  ryots  in  ordinary  years,  and  before  the  late 
famine,  employed  forty  labourers  all  the  year ;  but  since  the  famine 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  the  labourers  must  shift  as  they 
best  can.  They  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
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Mr.  Lewis,  a  missionary  who  has  been  thirteen  years  in  this  dis- 
trict, says  that  the  small  landholders,  paying  II.  each  to  Government, 
are  a  sober,  quiet,  well-conducted  people,  who  in  their  way  work 
hard.  Before  he  came  here  he  lived  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  and 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  people  here  in  good  years  with  that 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  those  counties,  he  thinks  them  more 
free  from  care  and  better  fed,  not  so  well  lodged,  but  having  less 
expense  for  clothes  and  education.  Eating,  gossiping,  and  sleeping 
are  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  Their  religion,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
custom,  and  though  very  impressible  they  are  very  conservative  of  old 
customs.  No  man  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four,  or 
woman  from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Lewis  finds  a 
ready  hearing  among  them,  and  is  careful  not  to  offend  them  by 
criticism  of  their  objects  of  worship,  while  trying  to  teach  them  a 
purer  religion  by  repeating  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  and  speaking 
simply  to  them  upon  the  lesson  it  unfolds. 

The  railway  station  here  is  fortified,  and  there  is  a  fort,  on  a 
rocky  hill  like  Edinburgh  Castle,  within  which  all  Europeans  could 
take  shelter  in  case  of  need.  The  place  is  garrisoned  by  two  regi- 
ments and  a  battery  of  artillery,  being  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  There  are  fine  roads  in  all  directions,  and 
once  a  week  polo  and  the  band,  and  most  nights  an  entertainment  of 
some  kind. 

The  black  soil  very  much  resembles  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  It  is 
cultivated  carelessly,  great  part  lying  uncropped  for  want  of  means,  and 
that  which  is  cropped  very  foul  with  weeds.  The  cotton  crop,  which 
is  generally  grown  by  advances  from  Bombay  merchants,  is  short, 
but  thick  and  regular,  and  tolerably  good  when  fairly  cleaned  between 
the  rows.  The  country  continues  much  the  same  till  we  cross  the 
Toongabudra  river,  when  we  enter  the  territory  of  the  Nizam.  In 
the  doab  between  this  river  and  the  Kistna  the  land  is  good  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  flocks  more  numerous.  That  portion  through 
which  the  railway  passes  north  of  the  Kistna  is  thinly  peopled  and 
much  of  it  waste.  The  native  rulers  seem  to  recognise  the  pro- 
priety of  not  encouraging  population  on  poor  land.  In  the  few 
villages  one  sees  the  people  seem  to  be  in  a  more  prosperous  state, 
their  houses  and  temples  more  substantial  than  those  on  our  side  of 
the  border. 

At  Shahabad  we  leave  the  main  line  and  travel  120  miles  by 
the  Nizam's  railway  to  Hyderabad,  passing  through  rather  a  poorer 
country  interpersed  with  granite  boulders  and  rocky  hills,  some 
crowned  with  hill  forts.  The  Nizam  is  still  in  his  minority,  and  the 
country  is  governed  by  Sir  Salar  Jung  and  a  co-regent.  The  total 
revenue  is  a  little  over  three  millions  sterling  from  a  population  of 
nine  millions,  and  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  Within  five 
miles  of  the  capital  we  maintain  a  large  European  force  of  infantry, 
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cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  a  native  force,  the  two  including  the 
*  subsidiary  force,'  paid  for,  under  the  Treaty  of  1800,  by  the  revenue 
of  the  '  ceded  districts ; '  and  a  '  contingent '  force  which,  by  the 
Treaty  of  1863,  is  paid  for  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  '  assigned  dis- 
tricts'  of  Berar.  The  combined  force  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  Government  for  preserving  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  defensive 
alliance.  The  ceded  districts  passed  at  the  time  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  British ;  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  assigned  districts  of 
Berar,  after  payment  of  the  'contingent,'  is  handed  over  to  the 
Nizam.  Berar  is  the  richest  part  of  the  territory  of  Hyderabad,  and 
is  managed  by  British  officials  under  the  Eesident,  Sir  Eichard 
Meade,  who  is  also  Commissioner  of  Berar.  This  arrangement  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  contingent  is  maintained,  the  assigned  dis- 
tricts being  held  in  trust  for  that  object. 

The  eastern  side,  comprising  one-third  of  the  Nizam's  country,  is 
irrigated  by  tanks,  and  produces  rice  abundantly,  and  the  people  live 
on  rice.  It  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  pays  a  high  rate  of  assess- 
ment to  the  Government,  and  the  people  are  generally  prosperous. 
On  the  west  side  the  land  is  comparatively  poor,  and  the  people 
live  on  grain.  In  Berar,  where  the  finest  quality  of  black  cotton  soil 
prevails,  the  people  did  well  during  the  time  of  high  prices  of  cotton 
from  1862  to  1867.  Since  the  fall  in  price  they  turned  to  oil  seeds, 
which  they  now  grow  largely  for  export  at  Bombay.  The  ryots  have 
lately  received  a  thirty  years'  settlement,  under  which  they  may 
sell  or  let  their  land  or  any  portion  of  it.  But  any  tenant  who 
had  not  acquired  'occupancy  right'  before  the  settlement  cannot 
now  do  so. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  in  this  State  to  give  large 
tracts  of  country  to  high  officers  during  their  lives ;  but  this  was 
always  subject  to  withdrawal  at  death,  and  the  son  did  not  succeed 
unless  a  new  grant  from  the  sovereign  was  issued.  It  was  found 
that  the  cultivator  is  more  secure  of  justice  under  a  direct  holding 
from  the  sovereign  through  his  officers,  and  the  country  is  now  all  so 
held,  with  the  exception  of  some  large  hereditary  estates.  Sub- 
division is  not  prohibited,  and  when  carried  too  far  may  become  a 
serious  evil,  but  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  co-regents,  separately 
expressed  to  me,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  '  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  subdivide,  and  who  can  interfere  with  that  ?  '  There 
is  one  great  distinction  between  our  mode  of  assessment  and  theirs. 
They  assess  according  to  the  value  of  the  crops  cultivated,  taking 
most  largely  from  the  more  valuable  crops  of  the  richer  land. 

A  very  promising  coal-field,  interstratified  with  iron,  has  been 
opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  Specimens  of  both  were 
shown  to  me  by  the  engineer,  who  said  that  the  iron  had  been 
pronounced,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  to  be  equal  to  the 
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best  Swedish.  A  railway,  220  miles  in  length,  has  been  proposed  and 
surveyed  to  open  up  the  country,  which  would  connect  the  capital 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Grodavery,  and  tap  this  coal-field  at 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  and  afford  an  outlet  for  it  at  both  ends. 
The  nearest  coal-field  to  Hyderabad  by  railway  at  present  is  940 
miles.  The  proposed  line  would  open  a  coal  supply  within  150. 
But  immense  though  this  advantage  would  be  to  the  Nizam,  it  would 
be  still  more  important  to  us.  Both  the  Bombay  and  Madras 
Presidencies  at  present  draw  their  chief  supply  from  England.  A 
paper  showing  the  great  value  of  cheaper  coal  in  India  was  issued  by 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  1876.  It  shows  how  the  working 
of  coal  in  Bengal  has  provided  employment,  that-  its  influence  is  felt 
as  far  as  the  Punjab  and  Kajpootana,  and  that  by  its  use  abundant 
crops  are  distributed,  and  cheap  transport  of  surplus  produce  to  the 
sea-board  effected.  '  The  development  of  Indian  coal-fields,  and  the 
cheap  distribution  of  coal,  is,'  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  India,  '  one  of  the  most  important  questions  pressing 
on  the  attention  of  the  Grovernment,  and  no  efforts  should  be  spared 
to  attain  this  object.'  Here  is  a  favourable  opportunity  which  the 
Nizam  is  anxious  to  adopt.  He  prefers  to  do  so  without  incurring 
further  obligation  to  the  Indian  Grovernment,  but,  from  some 
jealousy,  is  denied  the  privilege  of  raising  the  necessary  capital 
in  London  on  his  own  credit.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
the  Government,  with  its  hands  full  of  uncompleted  works  within 
its  own  territory,  would  have  been  eager  to  encourage  an  enter- 
prise involving  neither  responsibility  nor  obligation,  and  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  both 
States. 

The  city  of  Hyderabad  is,  in  point  of  population,  the  fourth  city 
in  India,  about  400,000.  We  rode  through  it  on  elephants,  as  the 
people  are  not  very  friendly  to  strangers,  many  of  them  going 
about  with  swords  in  their  arms,  and  pistols  in  their  belts.  The 
streets  in  the  afternoon  were  full  of  people,  buying  and  selling, 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  colour,  and  with  much  more  liberality  of 
clothing  than  is  common  in  the  lower  country,  for  the  city  is  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  We  extended  our  ride  to  a  tank  or  lake 
which  supplies  the  city  with  water,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed:; by 
arches  of  masonry  laid  on  their  sides,  the  arches  pressing  against  the 
water.  Here  entering  a  steam  launch  we  navigated  the  lake  among 
its  picturesque  bays  and  granite  islets,  closing  the  day,  in  January, 
with  what  would  be  thought  a  beautiful  summer  evening  in  England. 

We  entered  the  Bombay  Presidency  at  Sholapore  on  the  9th  of 
February.  It  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a  population  of  53,000, 
and  the  seat  of  a  cotton  factory  on  the  joint-stock  principle,  with  a 
capital  of  80,OCOZ.,  and  employing  600  people.  The  factory  is  fitted 
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with  the  newest  machinery  from  Manchester,  and  has  been  established 
two  years.  The  only  drawback  is  the  price  of  coal,  which  is  six  times 
higher  than  in  England.  The  hours  of  labour  are  not  restricted, 
generally  eleven  daily,  the  people  working  every  day,  and  resting 
each  alternate  Sunday.  They  manufacture  from  Indian  cotton, 
grown  in  this  and  neighbouring  districts,  the  coarser  goods  suited  to 
the  Indian  market.  The  wages  in  comparison  with  Lancashire  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  proportion  of  one  month's  work  here  for  one 
week  there.  The  Lancashire  machinist  who  superintends  the  working 
says  that  under  such  circumstances  Manchester  cannot  compete  with 
them  in  Indian  goods.  Young  men,  women  and  children,  seem  all 
very  deft  at  the  work,  and  every  part  of  it  appears  to  be  conducted 
much  as  the  same  work  is  at  home.  It  will  be  a  great  matter  if  this 
business  proves  financially  successful,  as  there  is  no  class  which  our 
rule  has  pressed  harder  upon  than  the  native  weaver  and  artisan. 

Before  commencing  the  examination  of  witnesses  each  day  in 

regard  to  the  famine,  we  have  generally  been  able  to  arrange  a  visit 

to  the  country,  starting  in  the  early  morning  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 

sun.     On  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  drove  to  Ekrook  Tank,  a  work 

planned  by  Colonel  Fyfe,  and  opened  in   1871.     It  is  calculated  to 

irrigate  for  the  whole  year  upwards  of  15,000  acres,  and  commands 

nearly  18,000.     As  yet  only  one-tenth  of  this  takes  the  water.     The 

advantages  of  its  application,  when  combined  with  ample  manuring, 

are  most  satisfactorily  shown  on  the  land  of  a  sowcar,  or  native  banker, 

who  manures  his  land  with  a  mixture  of  night  soil  and  street  sweepings 

at  the  rate  of  forty  tons  an  acre,  which  he  buys  at  Is.  6d.  a  ton  in 

the  town,  and  carts  it.     The  land  is  planted  with  sugar-cane,  kept 

under  constant  irrigation,  and  the  produce  which  I  saw  being  reaped, 

squeezed  and  boiled,  yields  sugar  worth  30Z.  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of  51. 

for  the  manure,  ll.  for  the  water,  and  10s.  for  the  land — which  leaves 

a   large  margin  for   labour   and  profit.     Comparing  this  with  the 

management  of  the  indolent  cultivator,  who  takes  everything  he  can 

out  of  the  land  at  the  least  cost  of  labour,  and  with  no  attempt  to 

improve  or  maintain  its  fertility,  it  may  be   doubted  whether  the 

system  of  dandling  and  protecting  him  is  good  either  for  the  country 

or  himself.    The  law  of  this  Presidency  now  makes  him  a  ward  under 

the  collector  if  he  gets  into  difficulties ;  and  the  collector,  already 

overwhelmed  with  work,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  be  legally  sold  up 

when  his  means  and  credit  are  gone,  may  interpose  and  try  to  make 

a  profit  for  him  out  of  the  land  from  which  he  could  draw  no  profit 

himself!     As  this  maybe  the  position  of  thousands  at  the  same  time, 

the  notion  that  the  collector  can  do  this  successfully  seems  absurd. 

On  the  black  soil  when  the  rains  set  in,  the  land  becomes  so  sticky 
that  wheel  conveyance,  except  on  hard  roads,  is  nearly  impracticable. 
During  famine,  even  though  the  roads  or  ground  be  practicable,  there 
may  be  no  oxen  to  be  got.  This  happened  at  Kaludgi,  sixty  miles 
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from  this  station,  upon  which  5,000  men  left  the  public  works  and 
themselves  carried  corn  as  a  speculation,  buying  it  from  the  merchants 
at  the  railway,  and  selling  it  successfully  at  Kaludgi  for  their  own 
profit.  This  was  successfully  carried  on  for  some  time  when  no  other 
transport  could  be  obtained. 

We  arrived  at  Ahmednuggur  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
February,  after  being  on  the  railway  all  the  night.  As  the  morning 
broke  we  were  passing  over  a  new  line  made  during  the  famine,  which 
gives  a  shorter  route  to  Calcutta,  and  obviates  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  Ghats.  The  country  is  bare,  and  not  much  of  it  cultivated, 
except  the  rich  black  soil  in  the  hollows.  We  are  now  in  the  Deccan, 
the  country  of  the  marauding  Mahrattas  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
time,  and  of  their  descendants,  the  not  over-quiet  cultivators,  whose 
alleged  oppression  by  their  bankers  recently  led  to  violence  and 
bloodshed.  This  city  was  captured  by  Sir  Arthur  in  1803,  and  the 
memory  of  the  officers  who  fell  at  the  breach  is  kept  green  on  a 
monument  on  the  old  wall  near  the  gate,  on  which  are  the  names  of 
Major  McKenzie  and  Captain  Grant  of  the  Koss-shire  Highlanders,  and 
Captain  Plenderleath  of  the  Native  Infantry. 

During  the  day  we  were  engaged  in  taking  evidence,  and  towards 
evening  we  traversed  the  city,  examining  the  samples  of  corn 
exhibited  in  the  market,  where  I  found  the  price  of  wheat  nearly  as 
high  as  ours  this  year  at  home.  The  natives  everywhere  were  most 
civil,  the  collector,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  judge,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  being 
both  much  respected.  I  was  invited  by  the  municipality  to  open 
their  new  water-works,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  compliment- 
ing them  on  this  most  useful  improvement,  and  on  the  generally 
happy  appearance  of  the  townspeople  who  thronged  the  streets. 

The  financial  state  of  the  cultivators  may  be  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing proportion  of  solvent  and  indebted  landowners  in  a  single  talook. 
Out  of  970  only  139  are  in  full  possession  of  their  land;  of  725  the 
whole  produce  goes  to  the  sowcar,  and  in  the  case  of  1 06  their  land  is 
uncropped  for  want  of  means.  The  Government  assessment  is  blamed 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  following  figures  seem  to  show  that  if 
the  people  paid  no  rent  for  the  land,  their  position  would  be  little 
affected.  In  ten  cases  in  which  the  crops  were  sold  by  auction  the 
average  price  realised  was  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand.  The  Hindu  law  of  Menu  lays  down  the  right  of  the 
State,  in  time  of  peace,  as  one-sixth  the  produce  of  dry  land.  It  is  not 
indeed  a  question  of  rent,  but  of  the  crushing  advantage  which  the  law 
gives  the  creditor  over  the  cultivator.  The  land  of  a  native  chief  in 
this  neighbourhood  was  lately  settled  at  a  rate  125  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  Government  land,  and  the  people  were  quite  satisfied.  The 
answers  to  a  series  of  questions  put  to  the  general  body  of  sowcars 
here  state  that  the  interest  they  charge  varies  with  the  credit  of  the 
borrower.  Where  sufficient  security  is  lodged  money  may  be  pro- 
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fitably  lent  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  the  rates  required  from 
the  cultivators  are  12,  24,  and  36  per  cent.,  according  to  the  security. 
Out  of  100  rupees  borrowed,  50  percent,  is  for  expenses  of  cultivation, 
15  for  marriages,  and  35  for  household  expenses.  In  the  last  ten 
years  the  profits  made  by  the  money-lenders  have  been  more  than 
absorbed  by  their  losses.  The  civil  courts  are  declared  by  all  parties 
to  be  very  expensive  and  dilatory,  the  costs  amounting  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  claim,  comprising  1 0  per  cent,  for  stamps,  eight  for  vakils  or 
pleaders,  and  seven  for  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  proportion  for 
stamps  is  excessive,  and  is  believed  to  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Government  after  paying  all  the  expense  of  the  courts.  Out  of  one 
hundred  decrees  not  more  than  twenty  are  executed.  Many  years' 
saleable  produce,  they  say,  would  not  liquidate  the  total  amount  of 
village  debt,  and  the  sowcars  would  willingly  compromise  for  half. 
They  allege  that  during  the  famine  they  supported  50  per  cent,  of  the 
ryots. 

The  cause  of  these  financial  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  several 
sources.  There  has  been  a  collapse  from  the  temporary  prosperity 
produced  by  the  high  prices  of  cotton  during  the  war  in  the  American 
cotton  States.  This  has  been  followed  by  seasons  of  scarcity  and 
drought  upon  a  class  of  soil  which,  being  naturally  retentive  of 
moisture,  has  not  demanded  the  same  arrangements  for  artificial 
irrigation  as  have  been  provided  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  people 
themselves  are  less  continuously  industrious,  and  their  exhaustive 
system  of  husbandry,  with,  at  the  same  time,  an  increasing  and  home- 
staying  population,  must,  with  each  new  generation,  leave  a  smaller 
proportion  for  each  individual.  The  general  body  of  the  community 
is  thus  becoming  poorer,  and  their  dependence  on  the  chance  of 
seasons  greater.  All  this  diminishes  the  value  of  the  security 
which  the  cultivator  has  to  offer  to  his  banker,  who,  in  his  turn, 
finds  it  necessary  to  demand  higher  rates  of  interest.  The  subject 
is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  will  receive  further  elucidation  as  we 
proceed. 

Five-sixths  of  the  cultivators  here  are  embarrassed  by  debt, 
the  total  amount  of  which  is  estimated  as  equal  to  seven  and  a 
half  years'  rental  of  their  land.  The  Government  take  from  them 
130,000  rupees  as  rent,  and  the  sowcars  240,000  as  interest,  reckoned 
at  an  average  rate  of  24  per  cent.  About  700,000  acres  in  this 
district  are  lying  uncultivated  from  want  of  means  and  of  bullocks 
to  plough.  Good  black  soil  is  let  at  Is.  9d.  an  acre,  a  rate  at 
which  money  might  easily  be  made  if  the  cultivators  had  any 
capital.  Wells  are  everywhere  preferred  to  canal  irrigation  on  equal 
terms  of  cost. 

There  is  a  Government  farm  at  Kandeish  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Stormont,  1,100  acres  in  extent,  500  of  which  are  under  the 
plough,  and  100  in  experimental  plantations.  One-third  of  the 
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cultivated  area  is  deep  black  soil.  The  chief  points  aimed  at  are  the 
production  and  distribution  of  better  and  cleaner  seed  to  the  cultivator, 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  manures,  introduction  of  improved  imple- 
ments and  of  new  plants,  and  the  improvement  of  native  breeds  of  cattle 
by  crossing  with  indigenous  and  European  animals.  There  are  two 
leading  kinds  of  Indian  wheat,  yellow,  of  very  good  quality,  weighing 
64  Ibs.  a  bushel,  and  with  irrigation  and  manure  yielding  18  bushels 
an  acre ;  and  white  wheat,  weighing  58  Ibs.,  which  is  better  suited  to 
dry  cultivation.  Irrigation  on  black  soil  without  manure  Mr.  Stormont 
considers  injurious.  An  intelligent  native  farmer  will  not  irrigate  this 
soil  more  than  once  in  three  years,  that  being  its  turn  for  manure. 
The  native  plough  goes  deeper  than  the  English  with  the  same  power 
applied,  and,  as  they  do  not  require  to  turn  over  the  soil,  it  is  better 
suited  to  the  land  and  the  working  cattle,  and  to  the  means  of  the 
cultivator.  As  all  begin  to  sow  the  land  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
village  priest  gives  the  signal,  a  joint  share  in  improved  implements 
will  not  work.  The  most  promising  branch  of  this  experimental 
farm  is  that  which  enables  the  manager  to  distribute,  to  the  headmen 
of  villages,  bulls  of  an  improved  breed.  Of  new  trees  the  Ccesalpinia 
coriaria,  which  produces  pods  yielding  tannin,  is  being  rapidly 
spread ;  and  the  Inga  dulcis,  which  grows  rapidly  for  hedges,  is 
useful  for  ploughs  and  fuel,  and  is  capable  of  being  coppiced.  Near 
the  sea-coast  the  carob  tree,  which  in  the  Mediterranean  islands 
and  coasts  is  so  productive  of  cattle  food,  is  being  tried.  The 
natives  of  Kandeish  are  clever  agriculturists,  but  have  no  capital, 
and  depend  on  the  sowcar.  The  labourers  here  are  so  well  employed 
that  they  will  not  work  much  more  than  half  time,  as  they  can 
earn  fourpence  halfpenny  by  a  short  day's  work,  and  that  suffices 
them. 

I  visited  the  American  mission  schools  here,  where  the  children 
are  taught  in  their  own  language,  and  also  a  normal  school  for  the 
preparation  of  native  teachers,  and  had  an  interview  with  an  American 
clergyman  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  conducts  a  woman's 
mission  of  native  women  converts,  or  children  of  converts,  who  visit 
the  women  of  the  city  and  villages,  and  find  a  ready  welcome.  The 
cbn verts  are  chiefly  among  the  lowest  castes,  but  the  mission  is  glad 
to  get  the  poor  and  lowly  for  whom  few  care,  but  who  with  their 
children  are  educated,  and  so  become  really  superior  to  the  castes 
who  formerly  looked  down  upon  them.  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  these  good  American  people,  modest,  but  earnest  and  self- 
reliant,  carrying  on  a  noble  work  with  little  to  cheer  them  beyond 
the  consciousness  of  good  and  faithful  service.  Other  missions  here 
are  also  active.  An  English  orphanage  has  been  opened  where 
200  orphans  from  the  famine  are  being  tenderly  cared  for  and 
educated. 

We  arrived  at  Poona  on  the  14th  of  February.     It  is  a  charming 
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city,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  resort  of  the  principal  officials  of 
t,he  Presidency  of  Bombay  from  July  to  October,  during  the  rains. 
The  weather  in  the  intervals  is  then  delicious,  the  air  cool  and  the 
sky  cloudless.  This  lasts  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  then  down 
come  torrents  of  rain  which  lay  the  dust  and  cool  the  air,  and  cover 
the  land  with  verdure.  There  is  a  large  army  corps  of  all  branches 
stationed  here,  to  which  is  added  during  the  season  the  Governor 
and  his  staff,  and  council.  A  river  flows  by  the  city,  and  the  public 
gardens  on  its  banks,  with  the  military  bands,  are  the  place  of 
evening  resort.  There  is  a  drive  under  an  avenue  of  fine  mango 
trees  which  form  a  complete  overarching  shade,  and  alongside  of  it  a 
*  lady's  mile.'  The  houses  of  Europeans  are  numerous  and  handsome. 
The  city  itself  has  a  population  of  120,000.  Within  a  few  miles 
there  is  a  mountain  range  to  which  picnics  are  made,  one  pretty 
point  being  Lake  Fyfe,  a  vast  artificial  reservoir,  which,  besides 
supplying  water  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  cantonments  and 
powder  mills,  is  capable  of  irrigating  100,000  acres.  Its  effect  on 
the  market  gardens  within  a  radius  of  some  miles  round  the  city  is 
shown  by  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  every  kind,  outside  of  which 
the  country  at  this  season  is  barren.  The  canal  is  carried  for  sixty- 
four  miles,  and  gradually  for  all  that  distance  along  the  flat,  in  which 
the  railway  also  runs,  its  refreshing  and  vivifying  influences  are 
spreading  with  an  annual  increase.  The  bund  or  embankment, 
placed  at  the  gap  through  which  the  outfall  of  the  hills  passes,  is  a 
wall  of  masonry,  a  mile  long  and  a  hundred  feet  high,  an  engineering 
work  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  of  its  constructor, 
Colonel  Fyfe. 

We  are  now  in  the  capital  of  the  Deccan,  in  a  dry  region  where 
the  crops  often  fail,  and  whence  in  former  times,  prompted  perhaps 
by  necessity,  the  Mahrattas,  after  reaping  their  own  scanty  harvests 
in  November,  used  to  start  out  on  predatory  expeditions  all  over 
Southern  India  to  plunder  the  more  industrious  races  of  the  plains, 
returning  in  spring  to  spend  the  fruits  of  their  rapine  at  their  leisure. 
Our  rule  has  put  an  end  to  this  with  a  strong  hand,  but  without  sub- 
stituting so  easy  a  method  of  remedying  the  natural  poverty  of  their 
position.  Hence  arise  periodical  distress  and  a  large  measure  of  dis- 
content, manifesting  itself  of  late  years  in  violent  attacks  on  the 
money-lenders,  and  in  bands  of  robbers — dacoits — quite  capable  of 
wider  extension  if  favourable  circumstances  should  occur.  The 
European  officers  are  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasy  suspicion,  watched  by 
a  society  of  natives  who  act  as  the  people's  protectors,  the  publicity  of 
whose  proceedings  through  their  discussions  and  newspapers  is  really 
a  safeguard  to  the  Government. 

There  are  two  hundred  members  of  this  society,  the  leader  of 
which  was  examined  by  us.  He  stated  that  the  society  had  been 
chosen  by  20,000  landholders,  to  state  their  views  to  the  Commission, 
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and  among  that  number  were  included  Deccan  and  Treaty  sirdars  of 
large  property,  as  well  as  small  landholders  and  labourers ;  so  that 
all  classes  interested  in  land  in  the  Deccan  were  represented.  He  is 
a  pleader  in  the  courts,  a  very  sharp,  intelligent  old  man,  who,  so 
long  as  he  kept  to  the  subject  he  thoroughly  understood,  was  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  He  strongly  advocated  the  native  Pun- 
chayet  Courts,  and  showed  that,  if  they  were  substituted  for  small 
cause  courts,  five-sixths  of  the  business  of  the  civil  courts  would 
disappear.  He  argued  that  suits  respecting  land  should  go  to  the  civil 
courts,  all  others  to  Punchayets.  For  such  cases  no  long  scientific 
process  of  investigation  is  required.  One-sixth  only  of  the  present 
litigation  would  remain  for  the  superior  courts,  in  which  alone 
pleaders  would  appear — the  parties  stating  their  own  cases,  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  in  the  Punchayets.  The  number  of  cases  for  the 
whole  Presidency  appears  great,  but  when  divided  among  the  22,500 
villages  in  it  would  give  but  six  or  seven  cases  for  each.  The 
Punchayets  should  not  be,  however,  in  every  village,  where  personal 
interest  might  be  evoked,  but  at  central  stations.  Both  sowcar  and 
ryot  would  prefer  the  Punchayet,  which  should  have  the  power  of 
obtaining  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

The  well-meant  attempt  to  restrain  the  accumulation  of  interest, 
which  was  introduced  in  1860,  by  fixing  a  limitation  of  three  years  to 
current  accounts,  had,  he  said,  greatly  increased  litigation,  and  had 
proved  injurious  to  the  borrower,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  lender  to  renew  the  bond,  which  thereby  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  compound  interest.  For  the  creditor,  to  prevent  his  claim 
being  barred  by  time,  not  in  order  to  recover  the  debt,  must  file  a  suit 
every  third  year,  the  cost  of  which  thus  falls  on  the  debtor  four  times 
in  twelve  years  instead  of  once.  The  bond  at  each  time  is  renewed 
with  added  interest.  The  debt  thus  assumes  four  new  forms  during 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  with  interest  at  33  per  cent,  doubles 
itself  every  third  year.  Five  pounds  borrowed  thus,  with  compound 
interest,  in  twelve  years  become  eighty,  if  no  part  of  the  principal  has 
been  paid.  Under  the  old  system  the  same  sum,  at  simple  interest, 
would  in  twelve  years  be  only  twenty-five.  The  ruinous  effects  of 
this  must  be  obvious.  Nor  does  it  end  here,  for  the  costs  of  the  decree 
are  each  time  added.  Crores  of  rupees  are  thus  thrown  away  in  the 
civil  courts,  inimical  feelings  between  parties  are  increased,  and  docu- 
ments are  fabricated  to  the  ruin  of  each  other.  It  is  believed  that 
hardly  a  man  goes  to  a  court  and  returns  without  some  falsehood. 
The  judges  under  such  circumstances  find  it  difficult  to  administer 
justice,  and  the  litigants,  occupied  in  legal  disputes,  neglect  their 
farms.  The  consequence  had  been  an  enormous  increase  of  litigation, 
the  suits  filed  in  Bombay  in  1860  having  risen  from  91,000  to  quite 
double  that  number  annually  since  that  time.  There  was  no  complaint 
from  the  ryot  or  the  country  to  lead  to  this  legislation,  from  which  all 
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parties  were  most  desirous  to  revert  to  the  former  twelve  years'  period, 
with  the  safeguard  of  a  pass-book  to  be  filled  up  by  the  money- 
lender and  kept  by  the  borrower,  without  proof  of  which  having  been 
done  any  action  at  law  should  fail.  The  charges  under  the  new 
Stamp  Act  were  much  complained  of,  the  smallest  cases  paying  in 
proportion  more  than  great  ones,  and  the  largest  share  of  this  revenue 
being  thus  taken  from  the  most  necessitous  class.  If,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  revenue  exacted  for  court  fees  yields  a  large  surplus 
to  the  State  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  judiciary  esta- 
blishment, no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  this  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

A  native  landowner  who  holds  inam,  or  rent-free  land,  with 
nearly  200  tenants,  told  us  that  the  rent  paid  to  him  was  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  gross  produce.  His  people  hold  from  three  to  twelve 
acres  each,  on  an  annual  lease,  under  which  he  admitted  they  may 
be  turned  out,  or  have  their  rent  raised,  as  he  may  find  convenient. 
But  he  and  his  society  claim  that  Grovernment  should  grant  a  thirty 
years'  lease,  and  limit  its  demand  to  one-sixth  of  the  surplus  after 
deducting  all  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  any  results 
from  the  Deccan  Riots  Commission,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Limi- 
tation Act.  The  report,  they  said,  had  dispelled  the  charge  that  the 
people  were  suffering  as  a  consequence  of  their  own  extravagance. 
The  poverty  is  undoubted.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cultivators 
on  the  poorer  class  of  land  are  hopelessly  indebted.  A  man  with 
twenty  acres  can,  in  most  cases,  cultivate  not  over  five.  Things  are 
tending  gradually  to  abolition  of  credit,  and  a  change  in  condition 
from  ryots  to  labourers.  In  Dharwar  one-fourth  of  the  land  has  in 
this  way  passed  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders,  non-cultivators,  who 
sublet  to  tenant-labourers,  from  whom  they  exact  half  the  crop,  and 
also  the  Government  assessment.  The  average  amount  of  this  is  one 
shilling  an  acre,  and,  as  there  are  ten  lacs  of  outstanding  arrears  in 
the  Poona  division  at  present,  two  million  acres  are  in  risk  of 
passing  from  the  ryots  into  the  hands  of  Grovernment.  In  that  case 
the  Grovernment  might  re-issue  this  land  without  conferring  right 
of  mortgage,  but  with  permanency  of  possession  so  long  as  the 
rent  was  paid.  Many  officers  of  experience  advocate  this  course 
as  the  one  best  suited  to  the  natives  of  India.  There  has  been  a 
plague  of  rats  all  over  this  part  of  the  country  which  have  made  fearful 
havoc  of  the  crop,  and  reduced  by  two-thirds  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  fair  crop.  In  certain  seasons  they  breed  and  spread  with 
immense  rapidity,  and  with  the  return  of  heavy  rain  disappear  as 
quickly.  Following  a  year  of  famine,  this  has  greatly  aggravated 
the  sufferings  of  the  Mahratta  people,  who  are  the  most  improvident 
in  India. 

The  Deccan  consists  entirely  of  trap  soils,  which  divide  themselves 
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into  broad  distinctive  features :  first,  the  black,  which  is  the  best 
in  quality,  and  is  let  by  the  Government  at  2s.  to  3s.  an  acre ; 
second,  the  red,  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ;  and  third,  a  shallow,  grey,  dusty, 
hot,  sandy  soil,  which  is  charged  at  6d.  to  9d.  an  acre.  The 
two  best  form  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  the  least  productive  being  the 
most  extensive.  The  deep  black  soil  holds  moisture  best,  and  for  a 
long  time,  and  will  draw  it  from  the  atmosphere,  even  though  rain 
does  not  fall.  Certain  parts  of  the  Deccan  are  more  subject  to 
droughts  than  others.  At  the  crest  of  the  Ghats  there  may  be  a 
rainfall  of  300  inches,  and  not  one-fourth  of  it  ten  miles  eastward. 
Droughts  come  with  comparative  frequency,  but  severe  famine  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  century. 

The  Forest  Department  are  very  active  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  contemplate  dealing  with  one-seventh  of  its  area,  much  of  which 
is  already  heavily  timbered.  This  is  three  times  the  proportion 
of  woods  to  cultivated  land  in  England.  They  are  now  enclosing 
great  breadths,  on  which  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees,  suited 
to  the  climate,  are  sown  broadcast  during  the  rains.  This  enclosure 
shuts  out  the  people  from  much  of  their  grazing  land,  and  from 
getting  timber  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  to  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had  long  been  accustomed  without  stint.  Great  discontent 
is  thereby  aroused,  which  will  most  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
police,  lead  to  crime,  and  may  become  a  source  of  danger.  To  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  preservation  of  forests  is  most  desirable,  but  their 
extension  by  the  forest  officers  in  a  reckless  manner,  and  with  too 
high  a  hand,  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  against.  The  all- 
important  subject  of  improved  agriculture  is  constantly  in  the  mind 
of  the  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Temple.  He  has  projected  a  plan 
of  agricultural  education  for  Western  India,  which  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  in  his  hands  cannot  fail  to  be  carried  out  with 
effect. 

Whilst  at  Poona  we  made  several  excursions  into  the  country,  the 
last  being  eighteen  miles  through  the  tract  watered  by  the  canal  from 
Lake  Fyfe.  There  were  large  breadths  of  bearded  wheat,  all  in  ear 
on  the  19th  of  February,  and  showing  the  promise  of  an  average 
English  crop,  shorter  in  straw  but  thick  on  the  ground.  There  was 
a  marked  distinction  in  parts  recently  manured,  which  were  taller 
and  thicker,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
charge  for  irrigation  is  4s.  an  acre.  Two  crops  are  grown  in  the  year, 
great  millet  for  the  rain  crop,  and  wheat  for  the  winter  crop.  Manure 
is  applied  as  often  as  it  can  be  had.  Large  eight-bullock  ploughs 
were  working  on  the  fallow  land  in  preparation  for  the  rain-crop, 
grinding  down  the  clods  into  fine  mould.  They  were  moving  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  managed  by  two  men,  one  holding  the 
plough,  the  other  guiding  the  bullocks,  which  were  yoked  two  and 
two  ahead  of  each  other.  The  plough  is  a  powerful  wooden  wedge, 
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shod  and  pointed  with  iron,  which  bores  into  and  rends  the  hard  but 
friable  earth,  bursting  and  breaking  it  in  large  lumps,  which  are  partly 
crumbled  by  the  friction  of  the  wedge,  and  partly  broken  into  mould  by 
the  feet  of  the  cattle.  The  two  men  by  voice  and  action  urge  them  to 
their  work,  shouting  to  each  by  name,  either  with  an  endearing 
epithet  or  the  reverse,  as  encouragement  or  intimidation  may  appear 
expedient.  The  cattle  were  fine  large  white  animals,  and  pulled  very 
honestly. 

Leaving  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends  at  Poona,  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  Ghats,  whence  we  descend 
2,000  feet  through  fine  scenery,  the  mountains  rising  all  round  as  the 
railway  winds  its  way  by  a  gradual  fall  into  the  low  country,  through 
deep-wooded  ravines  which,  in    the    rains,  sparkle  with   numerous 
waterfalls  amidst  the  verdure.      We  push  on  through  Bombay  to 
Guzerat,  the  day  beginning  to  dawn  as  we  neared  Surat,  where  the* 
country   is   rich   and   productive.     We  cross  the  Taptee  river,  heie- 
navigable  to  the  sea,  and  in  two  hours  more  we  come  to  the  splendid*; 
river  Nerbudda,  of  great  width,  a  strong  tide  running  up  from  the  sea,, ... 
A  new  railway  bridge  of  iron  is  being  constructed,  to  rest  on  tubes  of 
large  diameter,  as  the  present  bridge  was  found  not  sufficiently  firm, 
to  withstand  the  rush,  and  occasional  shock,  of  floating  trees  in  time 
of  flood;     Thousands  of  people  were  at  work,  men  and  women,  in 
hoisting  and  placing  the  enormous  tubes,  and  in  all  the  other  en- 
gineering operations  connected  with  this  stupendous  work,  which  is 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beyond  the  conception  of  native  rule.     The 
cost  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  line  will  connect  Bombay  with 
Delhi  and  Northern  India,  and  independently  of  its  own  traffic  will' 
(or  would  but  for  the  unfortunate  break  of  gauge)  provide  a  direct 
outlet  to  Bombay  for  the  produce  of  that  extensive  and  fertile  region.. 
For  many  miles  we  had  been  passing  through  the  rich  black  cotton 
soil  of  Surat  and  Broach,  the  latter  city  having  a  fine  position  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Nerbudda. 

At  Baroda  the  country  alters,  the  soil  is  a  reddish  loam  clothed 
with  splendid  trees,  which  look  all  the  richer  after  the  comparatively 
naked  black  soil  country.  The  flag  of  the  Eesident's  house  (where 
the  former  Guickwar  attempted  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre)  is  seen 
amidst  rich  parklike  scenery.  Near  Nariad  there  is  very  fine 
cultivation  from  wells,  tobacco  and  garden  crops  beautifully  farmed, 
and  every  sign  of  prosperity  among  the  people.  Their  holdings  are 
separated  by  low  hedges,  every  one  has  his  ^uell^  and,  where  this  is 
attainable  and  the  water  good,  I  believe  no  other  irrigation  in  India 
can  compare  with  it.  Each  man  can  use  it  when  and  how  he  pleases, 
and  as  he  must  keep  bullocks  for  the  labour  of  his  land,  and  he  and 
his  family  on  these  small  holdings  do  most  of  the  work,  they  hardly 
feel  the  cost  of  lifting  the  water.  Their  villages  are  generally  tile- 
hoofed,  the  people  are  better  #]ad,  and  their  bullqcjks  are  stronger  and 
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bigger  than  I  have  yet  seen.  All  this  is  the  result  of  *  well '  irriga- 
tion on  a  better  soil,  with  a  climate  seldom  so  extreme  in  drought 
as  to  cause  severe  scarcity,  never  famine. 

At  Memadabad  I  visited  the  court,  the  Treasury,  and  the  hospital. 
The  work  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  done  by  the  native  officials. 
That  morning  they  had  sent  off  by  rail  to  Bombay  100,000  rupees. 
An  armed  guard  is  kept  at  the  Treasury  room.  In  the  hospital  there 
were  only  two  cases — one  a  poor  little  boy  whose  arm  had  been  broken 
by  the  stroke  of  a  stick  from  a  ryot,  into  whose  crop  the  boy  had 
allowed  his  cow  to  stray ;  and  the  other  an  elderly  man  who,  on 
interposing  to  protect  the  boy,  was  brutally  attacked  by  the  same 
fellow  with  his  weeding  hook,  and  desperately  wounded  and  cut.  The 
man  had  been  arrested  and  was  awaiting  trial. 

In  the  early  dawn  next  morning  we  drove  to  Kaira,  a  place  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  along  a  fine  road  with  sheltering  trees.  The 
town  stands  on  the  high  bank  of  a  river.  From  the  top  of  the 
collector's  house  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  a  rich,  well- timbered 
country.  There  are  many  monkeys,  some  very  large,  and  though 
they  injure  the  crops,  no  one  molests  them.  This  care  of  life  in 
regard  to  the  lower  creation  is  a  principle  of  Hindu  religion  more 
strictly  observed  than  that  of  care  of  their  fellow  creatures  outside 
the  circle  of  their  own  family  connection.  Within  that  circle  they 
are  wonderfully  kind.  Hindus  of  high  caste  never  take  life.  Some 
are  strict  vegetarians,  and  in  order  to  preserve  life  will  frighten 
away  fish  from  parts  of  a  river  where  they  have  reason  to  expect 
English  officers  to  come  in  quest  of  them.  Even  the  much-abused 
money-lender  refuses  all  advances  to  fishermen.  On  one  occasion  I 
came  upon  an  extensive  enclosed  park  with  shelter  sheds,  maintained 
by  a  native  banker,  into  which  horses  no  longer  fit  for  use  were 
charitably  received  and  fed,  that  they  might  wear  out  their  lives  in 
quietness.  And  yet  female  infanticide  is  undoubtedly  too  common, 
64  females  to  100  males  being  not  an  unusual  proportion  in  the 
population.  A  native  judge  explained  this  to  me  by  the  great 
desire  among  the  lower  class  to  intermarry  with  the  higher,  a 
lower  man  being  ready  to  pay  a  needy  man  of  the  higher  order  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  induce  the  son  of  the  higher  rank  to  marry 
his  daughter.  But  when  the  lower  man  has  no  money,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  female  infant  is  apt  to  be  neglected  and  allowed 
to  die. 

A  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  English  rule,  which  I  had 
met  with  from  the  same  reason  in  other  quarters,  found  expression 
in  this  district.  Before  the  mutiny  and  under  the  old  East  India 
Company,  the  people  had  learned  by  experience  that  our  practice  was 
to  do  away  with  all  the  cesses  and  duties  with  which  native  govern- 
ments formerly  harassed  their  people.  But  since  that  time  our  course 
has  been  constantly  to  add  some  new  tax.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
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the  advantage  of  our  great  civilising  works,  but  they  do  feel  their  cost. 
The  needful  roads  and  works  which  were  formerly  carried  out  by  the 
collector  and  his  staff,  at  moderate  cost  out  of  the  revenue,  are  now 
committed  to  engineers  with  expensive  departments  and  a  vastly 
increased  annual  outlay.  Disaffection  is  aroused,  we  are  hated  by 
the  Mussulmans,  and  disliked  by  the  Hindus.  This  is  not  likely  at 
present  to  take  tangible  form,  as  there  is  no  head  under  whom  the 
various  dissatisfied  persons  would  unite.  But  a  crusade  is  being 
preached  here  against  the  infidel  Government  by  the  Mahommedans, 
and  on  all  sides  there  is  a  readiness  to  blame  it  Jon  every  occasion. 
There  was  lately  a  tumult  at  Surat,  during  which  the  civil  authori- 
ties had  to  take  shelter  in  a  public  building  from  the  violence  of 
the  people,  and  which  might  have  led  to  direful  results  but  for  the 
sharp  interposition  of  troops.  It  is  singularly  illustrative  of  our 
rule  that,  though  the  people  for  six  generations  have  known  no  other, 
we  are  still]  strangers  among  them.  Our  representatives  come  and 
go,  now  faster  than  ever,  and  we  and  they  look  on  each  other  with 
distrust. 

Ahmedabad,  a  city  of  120,000  people,  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  kings  of  Gruzerat.  It  is  placed  on  a  river  in  a  finely  cultivated 
and  beautifully  timbered  country ;  the  founder  Ahmed  having  left  a 
memorial  of  his  taste  in  an  extremely  elegantly  proportioned  small 
mosque  with  two  minarets,  the  stone  and  marble  carving  of  which 
vie  with  the  exquisite  work  at  Agra.  A  neighbouring  modern  Jine 
temple,  built  thirty  years  ago,  somewhat  in  Hindu  fashion,  only  less 
ugly,  cannot  compare  with  this  in  beauty. 

On  this  line  of  railway  1 ,500  people  are  employed,  of  whom  little 
more  than  fifteen  are  Europeans.  The  native  guards'and  other  employes 
are  most  reliable,  sober  men.  In  ten  years  not  one  has  been  dismissed 
for  drunkenness.  During  the  four  monsoon  months,  when  traffic  of 
all  kinds  diminishes  on  account  of  the  rains,  the  manager  gives  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  their  leave  for  that  period,  to  which  they 
make  no  objection,  as  their  mode  of  living  is  simple  and  cheap,  and 
they  have  abundance  saved  to  enable  them  to  take  a  holiday  with 
their  relations.  They  return  when  the  rains  cease,  the  railway  company 
being  saved  their  wages  in  the  idle  time,  and  the  men  having  had  their 
holiday.  Englishmen  in  the  same  position  would  have  saved  nothing, 
and  could  not  afford  a  holiday. 

On  our  return  we  halted  at  Surat,  another  ancient  city,  with  a 
population  of  107,000.  It  stands  on  the  navigable  river  Taptee, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  earliest  seat  of  our  Indian 
possession.  The  Dutch  preceded  us,  but  we  rendered  such  useful  help 
to  the  Mahommedan  monarch  that  the  Dutch  were  ousted,  and  the 
'  Company '  put  in  their  stead.  Within  the  city  is  an  ancient  Dutch 
burying-ground  with  grand  tombs,  now  crumbling  to  pieces.  Outside 
the  city  walls  is  the  English  burying-place,  where  our  earliest  repre- 
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sentatives  who  died  here  have  been  placed  in  tombs  of  great  magni- 
ficence. The  principal  one,  or  rather  one  enfolding  the  other,  is 
in  memory  of  two  brothers  Oxenden,  who  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  seem  in  succession  to  have  held  the  chief  posts. 
There  is  another  to  an  English  captain  who  commanded  'the 
Mogul's  Castle  and  Fleet'  in  1658,  and  many  others  on  a  grand 
scale,  ^indicating  the  great  importance  attached  to  Surat  at  that 
time. 

The  state  of  this  city,  seated  on  its  navigable  river,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  country,  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  rule.  The  river  is  silting 
up,  and  vessels  that  formerly  came  up  can  come  no  longer.  The 
roads  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  very  bad,  and  there 
is  an  evidence  of  decay  in  the  unrepaired  ruins  of  houses,  and 
the  slipping  and  undermining  of  the  river  banks  and  quays.  The 
most  substantial  of  the  old  works  are  the  broad  stone  stairs  down 
which  the  people  go  to  wash  their  clothes  in  the  river,  but  these  are 
the  work  of  the  old  rulers,  matters  of  such  every-day  usefulness  being 
seldom  thought  of  by  us. 

We  visited  a  village  of  1,400  acres,  the  Government  rent  of  which 
was  2801.  and  the  debt  due  to  their  bankers  by  the  cultivators  6,OOOL 
It  is  all  fine  arable  land,  and  yet  the  cultivator,  paying  only  4s.  an 
acre,  with  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  double  crop,  for  next  to  nothing,  is 
deeply  embarrassed.  There  is  something  wrong,  for  the  crops  were 
good  and  the  land  reasonably  well  cultivated.  It  is  due  partly  to  the 
right  given  to  the  ryots  to  mortgage  the  public  land,  and  partly  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  feasts 
and  expenses  at  deaths  and  marriages,  there  being  moreover  no 
more  common  cause  of  dispute  than  the  right  of  precedence  of  their 
bullocks  and  themselves  at  village  festivals,  j; 

The  native  judges  in  the  small  cause  courts,  by  whom  four- 
fifths  of  all  law  cases  are  decided,  guide  themselves  on  the  case  as 
placed  before  them  by  the  pleaders.  They  do  their  best  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  decision  upon  the  statement  before  them,  but  do  not 
think  it  their  duty  to  take  trouble  to  see  that  an  ignorant  or  unedu- 
cated man  has  his  case  all  told.  Two  moonsiffs  whom  I  examined 
were  evidently  afraid  of  the  additional  trouble  which  might  be  thrown 
upon  them  if  pleaders  were  not  allowed  in  the  small  cause  courts. 
But  pleaders  are  distrusted  by  the  ryots,  and  a  clever  pleader  may 
get  too  much  of  his  own  way  with  an  easy  moonsiff.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  moonsiff  should  not,  with  the  parties  before  him,  examine 
the  case  thoroughly,  without  pleaders,  and  be  held  responsible  for 
giving  just  judgment  after  careful  investigation.  The  climate  and 
the  Indian  disposition  favour  all  kinds  of  easy  workmanship,  but  the 
immensely  higher  rate  of  pay  which  the  moonsiff  gets,  compared  with 
anything  else  he  could  earn,  would  warrant  Government  in  de- 
manding from  him  a  thorough  examination  without  the  help  of 
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pleaders,  the  best  of  whom  are  generally  secured  by  the  wealthiest 
litigant. 

Continuing  our  journey  southwards,  the  land  is  an  alluvial  plain 
sparsely  inhabited,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
seemingly  capable  of  great  improvement.  Before  reaching  Bulsar 
we  cross  two  tidal  rivers  navigable  for  small  craft,  which  carry  fuel 
from  the  jungles  to  Bombay.  At  Daman  there  is  a  small  Portuguese 
settlement  still  extant,  the  principal  use  of  which  now  is  as  a  refuge  for 
the  distressed,  fleeing  from  the  law  in  British  territory.  The  flat 
country  is  now  rapidly  narrowed  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  many  *  doons  '  or  small  rounded  hills  (odd 
that  they  should  have  the  same  name  in  India  and  in  Scotland)  stand 
out  of  the  plain  and  gradually  break  it  into  height  and  hollow.  As 
we  approach  Bassein  the  country  narrows  more  and  more,  a  strip  not 
two  miles  wide  from  hill  to  sea,  all  the  good  patches  of  which  are 
carefully  laid  into  little  squares  to  hold  the  water  on  the  rice,  which 
is  nearly  the  only  crop  grown  here.  Rivers  up  which  a  rapid  tide  is- 
flowing  are  crossed  on  bridges  of  immense  length,  and  the  conical 
hills  covered  with  trees  and  jungle  are  very  picturesque.  Many  sailing 
boats  are  plying  about  these  creeks  and  rivers,  and  stake  nets  set 
quite  across  some  of  the  branches  catch  all  that  comes.  Fine 
tall  full-leaved  trees  and  splendid  palms  clothe  the  drier  grounds 
which  rise  above  the  level  of  rice  cultivation,  and  small  fields 
of  thick  sugar  cane  are  fenced  with  a  close  thatch  around  them 
against  the  wild  and  tame  animals  which  evidently  frequent  thi& 
quarter. 

As  we  cross  one  of  the  longest  bridges,  Bassein  rises  on  the 
promontory  seawards,  an  ancient  Portuguese  walled  town  now  de- 
serted, with  churches  and  streets,  the  seat  of  early  commerce,  taken 
from  them  by  the  Mahrattas  two  centuries  ago,  and  afterwards  by 
these  abandoned.  The  walls  of  the  town  remain  and  the  spires  and 
towers,  but  all  is  roofless,  and  has  been  so  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  There  is  a  rich  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  famous  for 
vegetables  and  plantains  which  are  daily  conveyed  by  boats  to  the 
market  at  Bombay.  The  scenery  here  is  lovely,  resembling  the 
Kyles  of  Bute  without  its  rain,  with  white-sailed  trading  craft  plying 
up  the  wide  inlet  which  here  separates  the  island  from  the  mainland. 
It  narrows  to  a  slender  stream  where  road  and  rail  cross  it  on  the 
outlet  to  the  east. 

In  a  few  miles  more  we  reach  Bombay,  which,  take  it  all  in  all, 
is  the  most  picturesque  city  in  India.  Viewed  from  Government 
House,  on  the  sea  point  of  Malabar  hill,  I  have  seen  nothing  finer. 
Hospitably  lodged  by  the  Governor  in  charming  rooms  in  a  bungalow 
above  the  battery,  I  joined  him  at  sunrise  on  the  verandah.  It  had 
been  blowing  hard  all  night,  the  wind  beating  through  the  open 
Venetians  and  waving  the  wide  musquito  curtains  about  my  bed. 
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It  had  fallen  in  the  morning  to  a  light  breeze,  but  a  long  swell  was 
still  running  up  the  beach  and  round  the  point  into  the  bay.  There 
a  large  fleet  of  fishing  boats  had  run  for  shelter  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  now  in  the  first  daybreak  they  were  all  moving  out- 
wards. Across  the  bay  is  Colabar  point  with  the  lighthouse,  and 
further  landward  the  fine  group  of  buildings  forming  the  Government 
offices ;  still  further  the  city  itself,  and  the  masts  of  the  large  fleet  of 
ships  always  lying  in  the  roadstead.  Beyond  are  seen  the  islands  in 
the  inner  harbour,  backed  by  the  high  mountains  of  most  picturesque 
shape,  on  which  the  full  fury  of  the  south-west  monsoon  bursts. 
Behind  all  the  sun  was  rising  in  a  cloudless  sky,  touching  every  point 
with  light,  and  brightening  up  the  white  sails  of  the  fishing  boats  as 
in  slow  succession  they  rounded  the  point  and  breasted  the  long  swell 
below  us.  After  spending  some  days  on  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  a  lengthened  examination  of  the  Governor,  I  bade 
adieu  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  to  India,  with  a  most  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  kind  and  friendly  hospitality  which  I  experienced 
in  every  part  of  it. 

Sixty  years  ago  an  acute  writer  said  of  India :  '  By  the  great 
bulk  of  our  countrymen  Hindostan  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  large 
country  which  serves  to  swell  the  number  of  the  King's  subjects  to 
the  astonishment  of  foreigners,  and  affords  a  convenient  place  for  the 
younger  sons  of  respectable  families  to  acquire  fortunes.  About  the 
people  we  make  ourselves  perfectly  easy.  They  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  pagan  and  Mahommedan  to  Christian  rulers,  and  of 
course  been  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  by  the  change.' 
In  consequence  of  this  '  not  one  question  had  been  put  for  five 
sessions  in  the  British  Parliament  respecting  the  condition  of  the  fifty 
millions  of  Hindus  over  whom  that  body  possesses  a  sovereign  power, 
and  is  bound,  if  there  be  any  reciprocity  of  duties  between  rulers 
and  subjects,  to  exert  a  sovereign  care.'  This  apathy  cannot  to  the 
same  extent  be  said  still  to  exist,  but  the  duty  is  vastly  increased 
from  the  extension  of  our  territory,  the  people  in  which  have 
risen  in  number  within  these  sixty  years  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
millions. 

The  origin  of  our  connection  with  India  was  a  charter  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1600,  under  which  the  India  Company  made  its  first 
adventure  in  1601.  For  the  first  twenty  years  it  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  commercial  enterprise,  making  profits  varying  from  171 
to  87  per  cent.  It  then  languished  till  1708,  when  the  East  India 
Company  were  secured  by  Parliament  in  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  trade  to  the  East  by  charter.  By  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  Company's  servants  in  the  East  had  made  the  discovery  which 
has  brought  India  under  subjection,  the  want  of  a  bond  of  unity 
between  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedans,  coupled  with  the  power  of 
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European  discipline  over  the  weakness  of  native  armies,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  natives  can  be  brought  under  discipline  by  European 
commanders.  The  great  acqusition  of  territory  at  this  period  raised 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  wealth  likely  to  flow  from  India  into  Eng- 
land, and  for  several  years  after  1769  an  annual  sum  of  400,000£. 
was  actually  paid  by  the  Company  into  the  British  Exchequer. 
This  soon  ceased,  and  the  Company  had  in  1772  to  apply  to  the 
Government  for  a  loan  of  2,000,OOOZ.  to  keep  them  from  bank- 
ruptcy. This  induced  Parliament  to  institute  an  inquiry,  from 
which  it  was  found  that  the  changes  which  had  not  enriched 
England  had  been  calamitous  to  India,  where  c  oppression,  malver- 
sation, and  treachery  had  been  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  the 
East  India  Company.' 

Two  great  changes  were  then  made,  by  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  obtained  a  potential  voice  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
through  a  Board  of  Control,  and  under  the  influence  of  c  the  lawyers, 
who  imagined  that  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
English  law  was  necessary  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  Hindus,' 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
three  other  Judges,  was  established  at  Calcutta.  In  the  words  of 
James  Mill : — 

t 

As  the  vulgar  of  every  nation  think  their  language  the  natural  one,  and  all  others 
arbitrary  and  artificial,  so  a  large  mass  of  Englishmen  consider  English  law  as  the 
pure  extract  of  reason,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  human  nature  itself — ignorant 
that  for  the  greater  part  it  is  arbitrary,  technical,  ill  adapted  to  the  general  ends 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve  ;  that  it  has  more  of  singularity,  and  less  capacity  of 
adaptation  to  the  state  of  other  nations,  than  any  scheme  of  law  to  be  found  in  any 
other  civilised  country.  Yet  this  whole  system  the  British  Parliament  transplanted 
to  Bengal  exactly  as  it  stood,  and  imagined  that  they  had  amply  provided  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India.  And  the  violent  efforts  which  were  made  to 
bend  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  a  conformity  with  the  English  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  a  pedantic  and  mechanical  attachment  to  the  arbitrary  forms  of 
the  Westminster  Courts,  produced  more  injustice  and  oppression,  and  excited  more 
alarm,  than  probably  was  experienced  through  the  whole  of  its  duration  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  previous  powers  of  law  and  judicature. 

This  Court  was  empowered  to  administer  all  the  departments  of 
English  law.  It  was  a  change  from  the  speedy  justice  and  simple 
procedure  of  the  native  courts,  in  which  the  plaintiff  stated  his  own 
case  in  his  own  language,  and  the  judge,  after  due  inquiry  to  elicit  the 
truth,  gave  his  decision,  without  putting  the  parties  to  the  expense 
of  an  advocate.  But  the  change  was  made  exceptional  in  regard 
to  the  Government,  which  ordered  the  courts  to  proceed  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  in  questions  of  their  land  revenue,  whilst  among  the 
natives  themselves  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  the  English 
system  were  adopted.  Thirty  years  later  the  administration  of  the 
law  led  Lord  Macaulay  in  1846  to  speak  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  as  having  '  beggared  every  rich  native 
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within  its  jurisdiction,  and  only  inactive  for  want  of  somebody  to 
ruin.' 

To  the  reader  of  this  series  of  papers  abundant  evidence  from  all 
parts  of  India  has  been  afforded  that  at  the  present  time  the  strict 
application  of  the  principles  of  English  law  as  between  debtor  and 
creditor  is  becoming  even  more  widely  disastrous.  The  Limitation 
and  Stamp  Acts  which  came  into  operation  in  1861  were  intended 
to  protect  the  debtor  against  his  wily  creditor  by  enforcing  short 
accounts,  and  to  curb  the  spirit  of  litigation  by  imposing  a  tax 
upon  suits.  The  revenue  has  been  benefited  by  the  Stamp  Act  at 
the  cost  of  the  poorest  class  of  cultivators ;  litigation  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  necessity,  under  the  Limitation  Act,  of  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  every  third  year  instead  of  once  in  twelve, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  change  has  been  absolutely  ruinous 
in  many  parts,  but  especially  in  the  Deccan,  where  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India  has  found  it  necessary  to  propose  that  the  law 
should  be  superseded  by  a  remedy  which  sounds  very  like  confis- 
cation. 

The  Dutch  in  their  fine  and  now  prosperous  colony  of  Java,  adopt- 
ing a  safer  course,  have  wisely  administered  the  native  law.  Their 
first  principle  is  to  recognise  fully  the  distinction  between  natives 
and  Europeans.  Native  ways,  if  blameless,  are  permitted,  and  natives 
are  governed  by  natives  according  to  native  law  and  customs,  under 
the  effective  supervision  of  European  ^officials,  who  make  them  do 
their  work  if  necessary.  Europeans  are  administered  by  Europeans. 
Thus  there  is  neither  jealousy  nor  clashing  of  interests,  nor  any 
breaking  up  of  native  society.  The  Dutch  are  careful  also  to  have 
the  original  Malay  and  Javanese  laws  studied  by  their  prospective 
officials  at  college  before  they  leave  Holland.  But,  besides  this 
essential  difference  in  the  spirit  of  their  administration,  the  change 
from  failure  to  great  prosperity  in  Java  is  believed  by  the  Dutch 
themselves  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment as  from  measures  which  secured  a  larger  produce  from  the 
soil.  India,  too,  needs  better  native  agriculture,  and  less  English 
law. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contemplate  the  present  state  of  India 
without  serious  apprehension.  The  people  under  the  protection  of 
our  rule  are  increasing  in  number.  The  available  good  land  is  nearly 
all  occupied,  and  much  of  it  is  deteriorating  in  productiveness  from 
the  exhausting  system  of  agriculture.  The  landless  class  depending 
on  labour  is  becoming  more  numerous,  while  the  demand  for  labour 
does  not  increase.  Scarcity  is  more  frequent  because  the  margin  of 
production  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people  is  becoming  every  ten 
years  narrower.  The  remedy  for  this  hazardous  position  is  in  less 
costly  government  and  establishments,  the  extension  of  industrial 
employment,  a  sounder  system  of  land  tenure,  and  thereby  the  sub- 
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stitution  of  an  improving  for  an  exhausting  agriculture.  On  these 
points  it  will  be  my  duty,  with  all  deference,  to  place  my  views  be- 
fore Her  Majesty's  Government.  Fortunately  there  is  room  for  all, 
and  in  the  last  a  very  small  increase  of  produce  on  so  great  an  area 
would  make  a  prodigious  gain.  These  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at, 
and  the  direction  in  which  safety  can  alone  be  found.  The  connection 
with  India  which  began  with  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  fittingly  main- 
tained under  Queen  Victoria  when  a  principle  of  progressive  improve- 
ment shall  have  been  wisely  inaugurated. 

JAMES  CAIRD. 
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RECENT    SCIENCE. 


(PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  kindly  read,  and  aided  the  Compilers  and  the  Editor  with 
his  advice  upon,  the  following  article.) 


GEOLOGISTS  are  popularly  supposed  to  spend  their  time  in  examining 
the  rocky  masses  which  build  up  the  Earth's  crust,  in  collecting 
and  studying  the  relics  of  ancient  life  which  lie  entombed  in  many 
of  these  rocks,  or  in  applying  their  knowledge  to  the  construction  of 
maps  which  mark  out  the  distribution  of  the  various  rocks.  And  such, 
in  truth,  are  the  main  lines  of  geological  inquiry.  Yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  forget  that  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  in  geology 
have  been  untied  by  men  who  have  rarely  wielded  a  hammer  in  the 
field,  who  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  organic  remains,  and  who 
may  never  have  laid  down  a  single  line  upon  a  map.  It  was  found, 
indeed,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  science,  that  the  only  chance  of 
interpreting  many  of  the  phenomena  which  perplex  the  geologist  was 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemical  and  physical  science.  The  prime 
object  of  geology  is,  of  course,  to  re-construct  the  Past  in  the  light 
of  the  Present.  But  it  is  often  impossible  to  guess  how  Nature  has 
been  working  in  past  ages  in  order  to  bring  about  the  results  which 
are  now  before  our  eyes,  except  by  attempting  to  attain  similar 
results  by  direct  experiment  in  our  laboratories.  Observation  in  the 
field  has  naturally  been  the  chief  instrument  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  geology ;  but  observation  finds  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
experiment.  There  is  unquestionably  such  a  thing  as  Experimental 
Geology. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  experimental  geology  took 
birth  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  it  is  matter  of  history  that  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  important  researches  in  this  branch  of  the 
science  were  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Hall,  of  Dunglass,  at  once  the 
disciple  and  the  supporter  of  the  famous  Hutton.  When,  for  instance, 
Hutton  asserted  that  basalt  had  once  been  a  molten  rock,  while  his 
opponents  ridiculed  this  assertion  on  the  ground  that  such  a  substance, 
after  being  melted,  would  solidify  into  a  glassy  mass,  it  was  Hall  who 
silenced  the  cavil  for  a  while  by  direct  appeal  to  the  crucible  and  the 
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furnace.  His  experiments  proved  beyond  contradiction  that,  under 
certain  conditions  of  cooling,  the  molten  mass  might  solidify  as  a 
stony  substance,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  basaltic 
rock. 

Since  the  days  of  Hall,  geology  has  made  considerable  advance 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  chemistry  and  physics  ;  but  the  advance 
has  been  due  not  so  much  to  workers  in  this  country  as  to  continental 
experimentalists.  Among  foreign  chemical  geologists,  few  have  been 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  late  Ghistav  Bischof,  whose  volumes  are 
still  our  principal  authority  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted. 
While  Germany  has  been  represented  by  such  men  as  Bischof,  France 
has  not  been  behind  in  the  domain  of  experimental  geology.  Fore- 
most among  French  experimentalists  who  have  successfully  attacked 
geological  problems  is  the  accomplished  Director  of  the  National 
Ecole  des  Mines.  For  thirty  years  M.  Daubree  has  been  working, 
more  or  less  continuously,  upon  this  track,  and  the  results  of  his 
labours,  collected  and  co-ordinated,  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
scientific  world.1 

Most  of  M.  Daubree's  researches,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  already 
familiar  to  the  specialist.  But  to  those  who  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  experimental  geology  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  them,  since 
they  strikingly  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  experimental  methods 
may  be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  geological  questions.  Any  one 
who  studies  these  investigations  must  admit  that  the  chemist  and 
the  physicist,  not  less  than  the  mineralogist  and  the  biologist,  have 
a  fair  right  to  be  counted  as  fellow-workers  with  the  geologist. 

It  is  not  pretended  for  a  moment  that  the  experimental  geologist 
can  imitate  with  anything  like  precision  the  conditions  which  occur 
in  nature.  Many  of  these  conditions  it  is  quite  beyond  his  power  to 
command  in  the  laboratory.  It  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Sir 
James  Hall  that,  in  order  to  realise  what  goes  on  in  the  deep-seated 
portions  of  the  earth,  where  mineral  substances  are  subjected  to  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  overlying  rocks,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
substances  on  which  we  experiment  to  considerable  pressure.  The 
late  M.  Senarmont  carried  out  some  valuable  experiments  under 
pressure  ;  and  some  of  M.  Daubree's  most  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  under  similar  conditions.  Such  experiments  are  not 
undertaken  without  extreme  difficulty,  and  even  danger. 

When  water  is  very  highly  heated  in  closed  vessels,  the  tension 
of  the  steam  is  often  sufficiently  great  to  tear  open  the  strongest 
vessels  as  easily  as  though  they  were  made  of  paper.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  rupture  is  prevented,  and  results  of  singular  interest  are 
then  obtained.  Thus,  M.  Daubree  has  found  that  a  piece  of  glass, 

1  Etudes  Synthetiqws  de  Geologic  Experimentale.  Par  A.  Daubree.  Premiere 
Partie :  Application  de  la  methode  experimentale  a  1 'etude  de  divers  phenomenes 
geologiques.  Paris  :  Dunod,  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  478 
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which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  complex  silicate,  after  several 
days'  exposure  to  the  action  of  superheated  water,  is  completely 
changed  in  character.  The  strong  glass  tubes  in  which  the  water 
was  enclosed  were  found  to  be  partly  converted  into  definite  hydrated 
silicates  closely  resembling  some  of  the  minerals  called  zeolites — 
minerals  which  occur  not  only  in  the  cavities  of  eruptive  rocks,  but 
also  in  many  mineral-veins.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  in  some  of  these 
experiments  part  of  the  glass  was  transformed  into  a  crystallised 
anhydrous  substance  identical  with  certain  varieties  of  the  common 
rock-forming  mineral — augite.  But  the  most  curious  result  of  the 
action  of  highly-heated  water  upon  glass  was  the  production  of  silica 
in  a  crystallised  condition  exactly  like  quartz.  Quartz  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  minerals ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to 
explain  the  conditions  of  its  formation.  The  silica  which  we  usually 
obtain  in  the  laboratory  assumes  a  gelatinous  state,  and  dries  up  to  a 
shapeless  powder,  utterly  unlike  the  beautiful  crystals  which  occur  so 
abundantly  in  nature.  But  in  M.  Daubree's  experiments  under 
pressure,  the  quartz  was  artificially  produced  in  crystals  which  in 
their  minutest  details  closely  mimic  the  natural  mineral. 

It  is  true  that  the  crystals  of  quartz  thus  produced  are  excessively 
small,  but  they  are  not  a  whit  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
The  artificial  crystal  may  be  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head ;  yet  if  it 
possesses  all  the  other  characters  of  the  native  mineral,  it  is  obviously 
as  trustworthy  a  witness  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  mineral  as  though  it 
were  a  hundredfold  the  size.  Had  the  forces  which  have  been 
operating  in  the  production  of  the  microscopic  crystals  been  allowed 
to  act  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  they  might 
have  produced  results  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Time  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  production  of  geological 
phenomena,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life  places  the  experimental 
geologist  at  a  manifest  disadvantage.  Yet  if  we  are  unable  to  carry 
on  experiments  in  the  laboratory  for  successive  generations,  we  may 
occasionally  avail  ourselves  of  experiments  in  nature  which  are 
performed  under  conditions  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  those  of  the 
laboratory.  Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of  M.  Daubree's  volume 
are  those  in  which  he  describes  certain  chemical  changes  that  have 
been  effected  by  thermal  springs  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

The  ancient  Romans,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  hot 
springs,  appear  to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  thermal 
waters  which  gush  forth  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Marne.  Roman  masonry,  based  on  piles,  has  been  con- 
structed around  some  of  the  springs,  and  above  these  Roman  workings 
modern  structures  have  been  erected.  Towards  the  end  of  1874 
some  borings  were  carried  through  the  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the 
old  Roman  baths,  and  from  these  deposits  a  large  number  of  relics 
were  obtained.  The  examination  of  a  layer  of  mud  brought  to  light. 
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iio  fewer  than  4,700  Roman  coins.  Four  of  these  were  gold  coins  of 
Nero,  Hadrian,  Faustina  junior,  and  Honorius ;  265  were  silver 
coins,  principally  of  Imperial  and  Consular  types,  associated  with  a 
few  Gaulish  coins.  Of  bronze  there  were  as  many  as  4,468 — large, 
middle,  and  small  brass — ranging  over  a  considerable  period.  With  the 
coins  were  associated  other  objects,  such  as  statuettes,  pins  and  rings, 
in  bronze,  gold,  lead,  and  iron.  Now  for  sixteen  centuries  the  mineral 
waters  of  these  springs,  the  temperature  of  which  is  now  between 
58°  and  68°  Centigrade,  have  been  uninterruptedly  acting  on  these 
various  metals,  and  the  results  are  therefore  equivalent  to  a  series  of 
laboratory  experiments  extending  over  this  lengthened  period. 
Hence  we  look  with  considerable  curiosity  to  the  kind  of  action  which 
has  taken  place  and  to  the  nature  of  the  resulting  products. 

Beneath  the  mud  which  contained  the  coins  and  other  objects 
described  above,  there  was  a  layer  of  conglomerate,  formed  of  frag- 
ments of  sandstone  and  grains  of  sand,  cemented  into  a  coherent 
mass.  The  agglutinating  material  consisted  of  mineral  substances 
which  had  been  slowly  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  heated 
waters  on  the  coins  and  other  metallic  objects.  Careful  examination 
of  the  products  has  brought  out  the  interesting  fact,  that  many  of 
them  are  identical  with  minerals  which  occur  in  veins,  and  that  they 
are  in  many  cases  as  beautifully  crystallised  as  the  natural  products. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  a  long  catalogue  of  these  recently  formed 
minerals,  but  among  the  more  characteristic,  the  following  may  be 
named :  cuprite,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  occurring  in  octahedral 
crystals,  and  evidently  an  alteration-product  of  the^bronze  ;  chalcosite, 
or  sulphide  of  copper,  sharply  crystallised  in  forms  which  resemble 
those  from  Eedruth  in  Cornwall ;  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper- 
ore,  such  as  forms  the  staple  mineral  in  most  of  our  copper-lodes  ; 
purple  copper-ore,  better  crystallised  than  most  of  the  native  mineral ; 
and  grey  copper-ore,  a  rather  rare  substance,  beautifully  crystallised 
in  tetrahedra,  whence  its  name  tetrahedrite.  In  some  cases  a  single 
specimen  from  the  old  baths  may  contain  all  these  copper-bearing 
minerals,  just  as  a  similar  assemblage  of  species  may  be  occasionally 
found  by  the  miner  in  a  copper-vein. 

Were  it  not  that  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  mineralogical  tech- 
nicalities, it  would  be  easy  enough  to  extend  this  list.  Thus,  the 
old  leaden  pipes  at  the  springs  have  yielded  a  crop  of  minerals  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  obtained  in  lead-veins,  and  including  also 
some  rare  species,  such  as  phosgenite ;  while  the  iron  has,  in  like 
manner,  been  chemically  acted  upon,  and  yields  pyrites  and  other 
ferruginous  minerals.  Even  the  masonry,  the  bricks  and  the  con- 
crete, which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  well, 
have  yielded  to  the  long-continued  action  of  the  warm  springs,  and 
have  given  rise  to  certain  silicates  identical  with  native  minerals. 

Although  the  hot  springs  of  Bourbonne-les- Bains  offer,  perhaps, 
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the  most  striking  known  instance  of  chemical  changes  in  historic 
times,  it  must  not  be  supposed  they  are  by  any  means  an  isolated 
case.  Results  of  a  like  character  were  indeed  obtained  years  ago  by 
M.  Daubree  from  the  Roman  workings  at  the  hot  springs  of  Plom- 
bieres  in  France.  It  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  these  comparatively 
recent  changes  tends  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  mineral- 
veins  or  lodes — a  subject  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
is  still  enveloped  in  much  mystery.  Just  as  the  student  of  palaeonto- 
logy requires  an  acquaintance  with  recent  forms  of  life  in  order  that 
he  may  interpret  the  structure  of  his  fossils,  so  the  study  of  these 
modern  changes  is  of  service  in  aiding  us  to  understand  the  reactions 
which  have  gone  on  in  past  ages,  and  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  vast  mineral-deposits.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  glimpse  of  these 
changes  that  we  are  permitted  to  take.  If  such  results  as  those 
described  above  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water  near  to 
the  surface,  what  effects  might  we  hope  to  witness  if  it  were  possible 
to  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  in  these  thermal  sources,  where  the 
temperature  is  much  higher  and  the  pressure  greater,  and  where 
therefore  the  chemical  reactions  must  needs  be  more  energetic  ! 

Although  in  this  country  experimental  geology  has  of  late  years 
been  somewhat  slighted,  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  us  a  few 
cultivators  of  this  branch  of  science.  Few  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  attacking  geological  problems  with  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  weapons  than  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby ;  and  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Geological  Society  at  its  last  anniversary  meeting  is 
an  excellent  example  to  hand.2  The  object  of  this  address  is  to  shed 
light  on  the  structure  and  origin  of  limestone-rocks. 

Limestones  are  known  to  be  among  the  most  abundant  materials 
of  the  earth's  crust,  occurring  in  all  formations,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent — from  the  huge  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  in 
the  Lower  Laurentian  series  to  the  tufaceous  deposits  which  are  to- 
day in  course  of  deposition  by  calcareous  springs.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  that  many  limestones  are  largely  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  shell  and  of  the  altered  remains  of  the  calcareous  structures 
of  other  organisms.  Yet,  after  careful  microscopic  study  of  a  given 
limestone,  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  speak  with  confidence  as  to  its 
mode  of  origin.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  been 
exercised  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  is  the  matured  results  of 
his  studies  that  are  published  in  this  address. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  shells  and  other  calcareous  structures  of 
organic  origin  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  limestones, 
Mr.  Sorby  has  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  microscopic 
examination  of  recent  shells  and  corals.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Car- 

2  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Socirfy,  May  1879.  Anniversary  Address 
of  the  President,  pp.  39-95 ;  with  appendix  of  eighteen  plates,  privately  circulated. 
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penter,  Mr.  Eainey,  and  some  other  microscopists  have  already 
published  important  work.  Mr.  Sorby,  however,  attacks  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  mineralogy  and  physics  rather  than  from  that  of 
biology.  Both  organic  and  mineral  matter  enter,  as  a  rule,  into  the 
composition  of  a  shell ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  expected  that  in 
studying  this  subject  the  biologist  would  see  rather  more  of  the 
organic  structure,  while  the  mineralogist  would  see  more  of  the 
crystalline  component.  While  holding  the  balance  very  fairly  between 
the  two  sides,  Mr.  Sorby  maintains  that  the  purely  mineral  structure 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  shell-formation  than  has  generally 
been  conceded.  Thus,  he  finds  that  the  tube  of  the  teredo — a  genus 
of  worm-like  shell-fish,  of  which  the  common  ship- worm  is  a  familiar 
example — exhibits  c  no  trace  of  true  organic  structure.' 

The  mineral  constituent  which  gives  solidity  to  most  shells  and 
corals  is  carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcium  carbonate.  This  substance 
has  the  power  of  shaping  itself  in  two  distinct  sets  of  forms,  which 
the  crystallographer  pronounces  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other : 
hence  the  substance  is  said  to  be  dimorphous.  In  one  of  these 
dimorphic  forms  it  is  known  as  calcite,  while  in  the  other  form  it  is 
termed  aragonite — a  name  which  is  borrowed  from  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic localities,  Aragon  in  Spain.  The  optical  properties  of  a 
mineral,  as  revealed  by  transmitted  light,  stand  in  close  relation  to 
its  crystalline  characters.  Since  calcite  and  aragonite  differ  from 
each  other  crystallographically,  they  also  differ  optically ;  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  distinguish  between  these  two  bodies,  even  when 
the  external  form  is  hidden.  The  calcite  is  optically  uniaxial,  the 
aragonite  biaxial ;  that  is  to  say,  while  both  exhibit,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction,  or  divide  a  ray  of 
light  passing  through  them  into  two  rays,  there  is  in  calcite  one  par- 
ticular direction,  and  in  aragonite  two  directions,  in  which  there  is 
only  single  refraction,  so  that  a  ray  passing  along  these  lines  is  not 
split  up  into  two.  These  optical  differences  are  taken  advantage  of, 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two  species  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Furthermore,  the  two  substances  differ  in  density  and  in  hardness  ; 
the  aragonite  being  specifically  heavier  and  likewise  harder  than  the 
calcite.  By  means  of  these  physical  characters  it  is  generally  possible 
and  often  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
any  fragment  of  rock,  or  shell,  or  coral.  It  is  thus  found,  for  example, 
that  true  corals  appear  to  be  mainly  aragonite,  since  their  specific 
gravity  is  too  high  for  calcite.  Again,  the  greater  number  of  the 
shells  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  entirely  aragonite ;  while  all  brachiopods, 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  shells  formed  of  calcite. 

It  may  seem  a  very  trivial  matter  whether  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  a  given  structure  exists  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  states.  Mr. 
Sorby  shows,  however,  that  the  original  mineral  constitution  of  an 
organic  body  has  a  great  share  in  determining  whether  it  will  or  will 
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not  be  preserved  as  a  fossil.  Aragonite  represents  an  unstable  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  equilibrium  of  its  particles  is  easily  dis- 
turbed, and  the  mass  tends  to  pass  into  the  more  stable  form  of 
calcite.  Thus,  a  piece  of  aragonite  when  heated  is  transformed  into 
a  mass  of  calcite-crystals.  If,  then,  an  organic  structure  be  composed 
of  aragonite,  it  will  easily  break  down  into  calcite,  and  all  trace  of 
its  original  form  may  be  lost.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  any 
limestone-rock  the  mere  absence  of  corals  and  of  such  shells  as  are 
composed  mainly  of  aragonite  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  such 
organisms  were  not  existing  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  the 
limestone  was  in  course  of  formation:  they  may  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  calcareous  deposit,  but  all  proof  of  their  presence  may 
have  been  obliterated  in  consequence  of  the  instability  of  the  arago- 
nite. On  the  other  hand,  organic  structures  formed  of  calcite,  like 
the  tests  of  sea-urchins,  may  figure  largely  in  the  constitution  of  a 
limestone,  not  because  they  were  more  abundant  than  other  calcareous 
structures,  but  simply  because  their  mineral  matter  is  less  prone  to 
change,  and  their  original  form  is  therefore  better  retained.  The 
chance  of  a  fossil  being  preserved  is  consequently  determined,  to  a 
large  extent  by  its  mineral  characters. 

When  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  as  a  chemical  precipitate,  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  calcite  if  the  temperature  be  low,  and  of 
aragonite  if  it  be  high.  Where  alternate  layers  of  calcite  and 
aragonite  have  been  found  in  juxtaposition  in  the  same  stone,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  former  may  have  been  formed  in  winter  and 
the  latter  in  summer.  The  substance  known  to  German  mineralogists 
as  Sprudelstein  consists  of  rounded  pea-like  concretions,  which  are 
formed  in  hot  calcareous  springs,  especially  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 
When  sections  of  these  grains  are  examined  under  the  microscope, 
they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  mineral  matter, 
believed  to  be  aragonite,  deposited  in  succession  around  a  granule  of 
sand,  or  of  some  other  solid  substance,  which  served  as  a  nucleus. 
These  calcareous  concretions  are  much  like  those  which  form  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  limestone-rocks  termed  oolites — a  term  which  was 
suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  these  rounded  bodies  to  small  eggs 
or  to  the  roe  of  a  fish.  But  these  pisolitic  grains  in  the  oolites  are 
found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  exhibit  in  most  cases  a  radiated 
instead  of  a  concentric  structure,  and  the  mineral  is  generally  calcite, 
instead  of  aragonite.  Hence  there  appears  to  be  considerable  differ- 
ence between  most  of  the  oolitic  grains  of  the  Jurassic  limestones 
and  the  oolitic  grains  which  are  now  being  formed  in  warm  springs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Sorby  in  his  studies  of  the  various 
limestones  which  occur  in  the  British  area.  In  each  case  he  seeks  to 
explain  the  history  of  the  rock  by  means  of  its  microscopic  structure 
and  its  optical  characters.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
fragments  which  are  still  capable  of  identification  in  a  given  lime- 
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stone  afford,  after  all,  but  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  nature  of 
the  organisms  which  may  have  yielded  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  A  large 
proportion  of  many  limestones  is  made  up  of  fine  granular  particles, 
destitute  of  structure,  and  it  is  evidently  important  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  these  particles.  Have  they  been  derived  from  the  dis- 
integration of  calcareous  organisms?  Or  do  they  represent  the 
wearing-down  of  pre-existing  limestones  ?  Or,  finally,  are  they  purely 
chemical  deposits,  mere  granular  precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  ? 
These,  however,  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  the  chemical 
geologist  is,  in  most  cases,  utterly  unable  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  analytical  chemistry  continues  to  advance,  and  its  methods 
become  more  subtle,  the  experimentalist  finds  himself  capable  of 
detecting  many  of  the  rarer  elements  in  places  where  their  presence 
was  previously  quite  unsuspected.  Thus,  when  the  discovery  of 
spectrum-analysis  opened  up  a  new  path  to  the  chemist,  he  soon 
found  that  such  a  metal  as  Lithium  was  lurking  in  the  most  unlikely 
quarters.  Discovered  sixty  years  ago  in  a  mineral  called  petalite,  it 
was  afterwards  detected,  by  ordinary  chemical  methods,  in  several 
other  mineral  species,  but  still  was  regarded,  up  to  a  recent  date,  as 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  elements.  The  spectroscope,  however,  has 
shown  that,  if  not  an  abundant  metal,  it  is  at  least  very  widely 
disseminated  through  nature,  occurring  in  many  of  the  commonest 
minerals,  such  as  the  felspars  and  micas,  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco  and 
many  other  plants,  and  abundantly  in  certain  mineral  springs. 
M.  Dieulafait  has  lately  been  seeking  for  this  metal  in  many  other 
situations,  and  has  published  the  results  of  his  successful  quest.3 

This  chemist  has  sought  for  and  found  lithium,  first  in  the  several 
minerals  which  constitute  granite,  and  then  in  different  varieties  of 
granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss.  The  examination  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  specimens  of  rocks  from  various  localities  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  lithium  in  every  one.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  ancient 
crystalline  rocks  that  this  element  occurs  :  Dieulafait  also  finds  it  in 
gypsums  of  Triassic  age  and  in  the  Tertiary  gypseous  marls  of  the 
Paris  basin.  It  is  likewise  a  common  constituent  of  natural  waters. 
As  far  back  as  1823  Berzelius  detected  it  in  the  Carlsbad  springs, 
and  Bunsen  showed  several  years  ago  that-  it  exists  in  sea-water. 
But  Dieulafait  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  of  its  presence 
in  very  small  quantities  of  the  waters ;  for  example,  in  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  in  a  single 

3  '  La  Lithine :  son  existence  normale  dans  toutes  les  roches  de  la  formation 
primordiale  :  sa  presence  dans  les  eaux  des  mers  modernes  et  des  mers  anciennes  ; 
sa  concentration  dans  les  eaux  meres  et  les  boues  des  marais  salants  ;  consequences 
relatives  aux  terrains  saliferes  de  tous  les  ages  et  t\  certaines  classes  d'eaux  minerales.' 
Par  M.  L.  Dieulafait.  Annales  de  CMmic  et  de  Physique,  July  1879,  pp.  377-391. 
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drop  of  the  water  of  certain  mineral  springs.  He  finds  it  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  China  Sea,  in 
the  Antarctic  and  in  the  Northern  Oceans.  In  fine,  Dieulafait  con- 
cludes that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  mineral  waters  lithia 
occurs  just  as  commonly,  though  of  course  not  so  abundantly,  as  the 
kindred  alkalies — potash  and  soda. 

According  to  a  brief  announcement  in  the  Chemical  Newsf 
another  new  metal  is  now  to  be  added  to  our  rapidly  growing  list  of 
elements.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Tellef  Dahll,  in  examining  a  specimen 
of  nickel-ore  from  Kragero,  in  Norway,  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
malleable  metal,  of  white  colour  with  a  tinge  of  brown ;  it  presents 
when  pure  a  metallic  lustre,  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
becomes  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  ;  its  hardness  is  about  that 
of  copper,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  9-441.  At  350°  Centigrade  it 
melts.  From  its  physical  properties  and  from  its  chemical  reactions, 
it  appears  to  differ  from  every  other  known  metal,  and  Dr.  Dahll 
claims  for  it  a  distinct  individuality.  To  this  new  metal  he  gives 
the  name  of  Norwegium. 

In  the  domain  of  physical  science  some  interesting  electrical 
researches  have  lately  been  carried  on  by  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes, 
the  inventor  of  the  microphone.  If  two  coils  of  wire  be  placed  near 
to,  but  not  touching,  each  other,  and  if  one  only  of  these  wires  be 
connected  with  a  source  of  electricity,  it  is  well  known  that  on 
sending  a  current  through  one  coil  another  current  momentarily 
appears  in  the  neighbouring  coil.  This  is  the  phenomenon  known  as 
induction.  That  wire  through  which  the  original  current  passes, 
and  which  induces  the  flow  of  electricity  in  the  second  wire,  is  termed 
the  primary  coil ;  while  the  wire  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
battery,  but  in  which  the  current  is  developed  by  induction,  is  called 
the  secondary  coil.  Now  it  is  obviously  possible  to  arrange  two  pairs 
of  these  coils  in  such  wise  that  the  current  induced  in  one  secondary 
wire  may  be  made  to  exactly  neutralise  an  opposite  current  induced 
in  the  other  secondary  wire :  in  fact,  the  two  currents  evoked  by 
induction  may  be  made  nicely  to  balance  each  other,  whence  such  an 
instrument  may  be  fitly  termed  an  Induction-Balance.  An  instru- 
ment of  extreme  sensitiveness,  based  on  these  principles,  has  been 
recently  described  by  Professor  Hughes.5 

This  balance  consists  of  two  primary  coils  of  equal  size  placed  at 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  a  meter  apart.  Near  to  each  primary  coil, 


4  '  Norwegium,  a  newly-discovered  Metal.'     Chemical  Nen-s,  July  18,  1879,  p.  25. 

5  'On  an  Induction- Currents  Balance,  and  Experimental  Researches  made  there- 
with.'    By  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes.     Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxix.  No.  196, 
p.  66. 
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but  separated  from  it  by  a  few  millimeters,  is  another  similar  coil, 
which  is  to  act  as  the  secondary  wire.  A  current  from  a  battery  of 
three  Daniell's  elements  is  passed  through  the  primary  coils,  and  an 
induced  current  immediately  appears  in  the  adjacent  secondary  coils. 
In  the  primary  circuit  is  placed  a  microphone,  a  clock  being  used  as 
a  source  of  sound,  and  a  telephone  as  the  receiver. 

By  means  of  a  circuit-changing  key,  the  telephone  may  be  trans- 
ferred at  will  from  the  balance  to  another  part  of  the  instrument, 
which  Professor  Hughes  terms  a  sonometer.  Two  primary  coils  are 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  at  a  distance  of  forty  centimeters 
apart,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  similar  poles  facing  each  other. 
Between  these  two  fixed  primary  coils  there  is  a  secondary  coil,  which 
is  capable  of  being  moved  along  a  graduated  bar  divided  into  milli- 
meters, and  may  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  telephone.  If  the 
moveable  coil  be  placed  near  to  either  of  the  two  fixed  coils,  a  loud 
sound  may  be  heard.  In  like  manner,  on  moving  the  secondary  coil 
towards  the  other  primary  coil,  sound  is  also  produced ;  but  in  this 
case  the  induced  current  is  passing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  the  former  case,  since  the  opposite  end  of  the  moveable  coil  is 
now  presented  towards  a  similar  pole  of  the  primary  coil.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  in  moving  the  secondary  coil  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  primary  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other,  it  must 
at  some  point  cross  a  neutral  line,  where  no  induction-current  can 
possibly  appear,  since  the  coil  is  then  acted  on  by  two  forces  of  equal 
power  and  in  opposite  direction.  If  the  currents  in  the  two  fixed 
coils  be  of  equal  intensity,  the  position  of  neutrality  must  be  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  stationary  coils.  As  there  is  no  current 
passing  when  the  sliding  coil  is  at  its  neutral  point,  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  sound  in  the  telephone ;  the  sound-zero  has,  in 
fact,  been  reached.  But  if  the  coil  be  shifted  ever  so  little  from  this 
zero,  or  point  of  silence,  towards  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  fixed 
coils,  a  differential  action  comes  into  play,  and  sound  is  immediately 
heard.  If  the  distance  from  the  neutral  point  increases,  the  sound 
increases,  and  as  the  distance  of  the  travelling  coil  may  be  accurately 
measured  on  the  graduated  rod,  the  instrument  becomes  a  true 
sound-measurer  or  sonometer. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  coils  of  balance  and  sonometer  are 
in  equilibrium,  and  that  the  instrument  is  therefore  silent.  Now 
introduce  into  one  of  the  induction-coils  of  the  balance  a  piece  of 
any  metal.  The  equilibrium  is  at  once  upset,  and  sounds  are  there- 
fore heard  on  the  telephone.  If  the  sonometer  be  brought  into 
circuit,  of  course  no  sound  will  be  heard,  since  the  central  coil  is  at 
zero.  Now  move  the  sliding  coil  until  the  sound  which  is  produced 
is  exactly  equal  in  strength  to  that  from  the  induction-balance.  If 
the  key  be  then  moved  either  up  or  down,  no  difference  of  sound 
can  be  detected,  and  consequently  the  extent  to  which  the  cojl  of  the 
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sonometer   has   been  moved  becomes  a  measure  of  the  disturbing 
action  of  the  metal  on  the  induction-balance. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  sounds  are  constant  for  the  same  piece 
of  metal,  but  differ  with  different  metals,  with  different  masses  of  the 
same  metal,  and  with  differences  of  molecular  condition  in  one  and 
the  same  piece  of  metal.  Since  each  metal  has  its  own  sound-value, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  to  determine  the  nature 
of  an  unknown  metal.  Standard  gold,  for  example,  has  a  different 
value  from  that  of  any  of  the  alloys  used  for  making  base  sovereigns  ; 
hence  it  is  possible  to  use  the  induction-balance  as  a  coin-detector. 
Two  perfectly  similar  sovereigns,  placed  one  in  each  coil,  exactly 
balance  each  other,  and  produce  silence.  But  if  a  false  sovereign  be 
placed  in  one  coil  it  will  not  balance  a  genuine  sovereign  in  the  other 
coil ;  and  the  want  of  equilibrium  immediately  declares  itself  by 
sounds  on  the  telephone. 

A  simple  experiment  may  here  be  cited  to  show  the  marvellous 
sensitiveness  of  the  instrument.  Let  two  shillings  fresh  from  the 
Mint,  and  therefore  absolutely  similar  in  weight  and  in  material,  be 
placed  one  in  each  coil:  a  perfect  balance  is  obtained,  and  no  sound 
is  produced.  But  if  one  of  the  shillings  be  ever  so  slightly  worn, 
even  if  the  new  coin  be  merely  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  the 
trifling  difference  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  balance,  and  consequently  to  produce  sound. 

Some  delicate  experiments  on  various  alloys  have  been  made  with 
Professor  Hughes's  balance  by  Mr.  Chandler  Roberts,  of  the  Mint.6 
The  alloys  which  he  examined  consisted  of  various  proportions  of  gold 
and  silver,  lead  and  tin,  and  tin  and  copper.  The  results  show  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  induction-balance,  and  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  it  may  be  ultimately  of  practical  value  to  the  assayer. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  pretended,  however,  that  the  instrument  yet 
offers  a  trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  alloys  ; 
still  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  revealing  the  existence  of  very 
minute  proportions  of  gold  in  silver  and  of  silver  in  gold,  and  may 
thus  be  useful  in  the  examination  of  certain  alloys  of  the  precious : 
metals. 

In  the  course  of  experiment  with  Professor  Hughes's  new  instru- 
ment, it  was  unexpectedly  found  that  the  sound-measuring  portion 
of  the  apparatus  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
hearing-power.  This  observation  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
a  new  line  of  inquiry,  which  has  been  skilfully,  folio  wed  up  by  Dr, 
B.  W.  Richardson.7  The  sonometer,  described  above,  when  employed 

6  'Note   on  the  Examination  of  certain  Alloys  by  the  aid  of  the  Induction- 
balance.'     By  W.  Chandler  Koberts,  F.R.S.  PMlosopldcal  Magazine,  July  1879,  p.  57. 

7  '  Some  Researches  with  Prof.  Hughes's  new  Instrument  for  the  Measurement 
of  Hearing,  the  Audiometer.'     By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D,  fee.  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  vol.  xx^x.  No.  196,  p.  65. 
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for  measuring  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  is  termed  the  audiometer. 
The  graduated  bar,  along  which  the  induction-coil  travels,  is  divided 
into  two  hundred  parts,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  units  of 
sounds,  and  a  scale  is  thus  obtained  by  which  the  power  of  hearing 
admits  of  quantitative  expression. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  outset  of  these  audiometric  experiments 
that  a  person  who  hears  perfectly  well  through  the  telephone 
attached  to  the  instrument,  may  entirely  lose  the  sound  by  moving 
the  induction-coil  only  two  degrees,  or  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
entire  scale.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  the  hearing  of  right-handed 
persons  is  more  acute  in  the  right  ear ;  while  those  who  are  habitually 
left-handed  hear  more  keenly  with  the  left  ear.  Atmospheric 
pressure  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  hearing :  thus  Dr.  Richard- 
son  found  that  when  the  barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches  he  could 
hear  down  almost  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  ;  but  when  the  mercury 
was  lower,  he  failed  to  reach  the  zero  on  one  side  by  two  degrees. 

Without  following  these  researches  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to 
quote  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion  that  the  instrument  will  be  of  extreme 
value  to  the  physician  in  determining  the  extent  of  defective  hearing 
in  patients,  and  in  comparing  the  hearing  power  of  the  two  ears.  It 
will  discriminate  between  deafness  due  to  a  defect  in  the  external 
ear,  and  throat-deafness  or  imperfect  hearing  due  to  closure  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  By  means  of  the  audiometer  a  deaf  person  can 
determine  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  artificial  drums. 
Dr.  Richardson,  after  examining  tympanums  made  of  a  large  number 
of  different  substances,  concludes  that  fine  gold  is  decidedly  the  best 
material.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  natural  tympanum  had  been 
destroyed,  the  use  of  a  gold  drum  produced  an  instant  gain  of  fifty 
degrees  on  the  scale  of  hearing.  Finally,  the  audiometer  will  evi- 
dently be  of  great  value  in  examining  the  fitness  of  men  required  for 
special  services  in  which  acute  hearing  is  essential,  such  as  railway 
officials. 

We  have  more  than  once  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  to  researches  bearing  upon  the  relations 
between  the  lower  organisms,  especially  Bacteria,  and  certain  forms  of 
disease.8  In  the  October  number  of  last  year  we  mentioned  that  the 
clearest  case  was  that  of  splenic  fever,  which,  as  Dr.  Koch  had  shown, 
was  invariably  accompanied  by  a  great  development  of  a  form  of 
bacteria  known  as  Bacillus  anthracis,  the  stages  in  the  life-history 
of  which  had  a  definite  relation  to  the  phases  of  the  disease.  Within 
the  last  few  months,  Koch  has  published  a  pamphlet 9  detailing  his 
further  researches,  and  dealing  more  especially  with  infectious  traumatic 

8  See  especially  Nos.  10  and  20. 

9  '  Untersuchnngen  iiberdie  Aetiologie  der  Wundinfectionskrankheiten.'   Leipzig, 
1878. 
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diseases ;  that  is  to  say,  infectious  complaints  due  to  the  introduction 
of  poisonous  matter  by  a  wound. 

That  bacteria  occur  in  the  blood  and  other  tissues  in  these 
diseases  has  been  known  for  many  years,  so  that  the  question  to  be 
decided  is  this :  Are  these  organisms  the  actual  cause  of  the  morbid 
symptoms,  or  are  they  merely  concomitants  of  those  symptoms  ?  are 
they  themselves  the  poison  or  the  manufacturers  of  it,  or  are  they 
only  introduced  into  the  wound  along  with  the  poison,  their  multipli- 
cation being  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues  supply  them  with 
suitable  nourishment  ? 

To  prove  the  first  of  these  propositions,  or  in  other  words  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  of  contagium  vivum,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
for  each  of  the  diseases  in  question  there  is  a  well-characterised  form 
of  microphyte,  which  invariably  co-exists  with  the  particular  disease, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  and,  conversely, 
which  never  occurs  without  being  accompanied  by  such  symptoms. 
If,  in  an  undoubted  case  of  such  disease,  the  organisms  are  absent, 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  an  efficient  cause  of  it ;  if,  again,  the 
organisms  in  distinct  diseases  are  found  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
one  another,  there  is  a  strong  primd  facie  case  for  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  a  mere  epi-phenomenon  and  not  the  true  materies 
morbi. 

To  determine  this  question  Koch  has  undertaken  a  large  series  of 
experiments,  described  in  the  pamphlet  under  consideration.  His 
method  has  been  to  inoculate  mice  or  rabbits  with  decomposing 
animal  matter,  to  notice  what  symptoms,  if  any,  were  the  result  of 
the  operation,  and  to  examine  the  tissues  of  the  infected  animal  for 
the  particular  form  of  microphyte  contained  in  the  injected  fluid. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments — the  production  of  artificial 
septicaamia  in  mice — putrid  blood  or  infusion  of  meat  was  injected 
under  the  skin.  The  animals  died,  with  characteristic  symptoms,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  but  examination  showed  that  the  bacteria 
originally  injected  were  still  confined  to  the  cellular  tissue  under  the 
skin,  and  that  they  had  not  multiplied  to  any  visible  extent.  More- 
over, the  blood  of  the  dead  animal  had  no  effect  when  healthy  subjects 
were  inoculated  with  it.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  disease  was  due,  not 
to  living  organisms  at  all,  but  to  a  soluble  poison — septin  or  sepsin — 
existing,  along  with  the  Bacteria,  in  the  putrid  fluid.  And  that  this 
was  the  case  was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  the  fluid  was  required  to  produce  the  disease,  one  or  even 
two  drops  being  absolutely  without  effect ;  of  course,  if  the  contagium 
had  been  a  living  and  multiplying  one,  a  single  drop  would  have 
been  as  effectual  as  a  thousand. 

But  although  the  special  symptoms  referred  to  did  not  follow 
upon  the  injection  of  very  small  quantities  of  the  decomposing  fluid, 
other  equally  definite  and  characteristic  symptoms  occurred  in  about 
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one-third  of  the  cases.  Again,  the  disease  ran  through  a  certain 
definite  course ;  and,  again,  death  followed  with  absolute  certainty 
within  a  certain  limited  time.  In  this  instance,  however,  even  one- 
tenth  of  a  drop  of  blood  from  any  part  of  an  infected  animal  was  able  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  another  :  indeed  Koch  produced  a  regular 
artificial  epidemic,  and  carried  the  disease  through  seventeen  succes- 
sive animals,  the  second  being  infected  from  the  first,  the  third  from 
the  second,  and  so  on.  And  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  any  of 
these  animals  showed  it  to  contain  multitudes  of  minute  Bacillus- 
like  Bacteria,  of  definite  form  and  size,  and  evidently  the  contagium 
of  this  particular  form  of  traumatic  septicaemia — a  disease,  by  the 
way,  which  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  house-mice,  for  it  was  found  that 
no  effect  whatever  was  produced  by  inoculating  rabbits  or  even 
field-mice  with  the  infected  blood. 

It  was  usually  found  that,  if  any  other  Bacteria,  besides  the  septi- 
caemia- Bacillus,  were  injected  with  the  putrid  fluid,  they  were 
unable  to  find  suitable  nourishment,  or  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
Bacilli,  and  that  they  soon  disappeared.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
Micrococcus-foim  was  observed,  which  multiplied  with  great  rapidity, 
forming  characteristic  6  chains  '  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  septi- 
csemia-Bacillus  at  the  same  time  living  and  increasing  in  the  blood. 
Injected  into  a  mouse's  ear  these  Micrococci  were  found  to  produce  a 
>erfectly  distinctive  complaint — necrosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ, 
rhich  were  penetrated  through  and  through,  and  completely  destroyed 
by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  parasite.  In  the  case  of  house-mice,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  produce  necrosis  without  septicaemia,  the 
Bacilli  of  the  latter  seeming  to  be  necessary  forerunners  of  the 
Micrococci  of  the  former ;  but  when  a  field-mouse,  which,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  not  susceptible  of  this  form  of  septicaemia,  was 
inoculated,  the  Bacilli  remained  without  action,  while  the  Micrococci 
flourished  and  produced  a  widespread  necrosis,  unaccompanied  by 
septicaemia.  From  this  animal,  others,  both  field-mice  and  house-mice, 
were  inoculated,  and  always  with  the  same  result — an  immense 
development  of  the  characteristic  chain-forming  Micrococci,  accom- 
panied by  progressive  necrosis. 

Injection  of  rabbits  with  putrid  blood  produced  an  entirely 
distinct  effect,  namely,  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
increased  in  size  and  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  These  abscesses 
were  found  to  be  invested  with  a  thin  layer  of  Micrococcus  in  the 
Zoogloea  condition,  their  cheesy,  granular  contents  being  probably 
derived  from  the  Zooglcea  and  the  enclosed  dead  tissues  The  blood 
of  rabbits  dying  in  this  way  was  innocuous,  but  a  little  of  the  interior 
of  the  abscess  diffused  in  water  was  invariably  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  disease. 

Similarly,  pyaemia  produced  in  rabbits  by  the  injection  of  a 
maceration  fluid  was  found  to  be  accompanied  by  Micrococci,  occurring 
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either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  neither  in  chains  nor  in  Zooglcea-films, 
and  differing  in  size  from  the  Micrococci  of  both  the  foregoing  diseases. 
Their  mode  of  occurrence,  too,  was  distinctive  ;  they  occurred  always  in 
the  blood-vessels,  surrounding  the  corpuscles,  and  forming  accumula- 
tions which  sometimes  quite  stopped  up  the  vessel. 

Septicaemia  and  erysipelas  were  also  produced  in  rabbits  by  the 
injection  of  putrid  infusions.  The  former  disease  was  found  to  be 
associated  with  a  distinct  form  of  Micrococcus,  the  latter  with  small 
Bacilli.  The  septicaemia  was  communicated  to  a  large  number  of 
animals,  but  Koch  failed  to  transmit  the  erysipelatous  symptoms. 

Thus,  in  the  majority  of  the  diseases  investigated,  as  in  the 
splenic  fever,  the  evidence  of  their  parasitic  nature  seems  so  strong 
as  almost  to  amount  to  a  demonstration.  Infection  was  produced  by 
infinitesimal  as  well  as  by  large  doses,  so  that  it  becomes,  to  say 
the  least,  very  improbable  that  the  effect  is  due  to  a  poison  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  Bacterium-foxm  for  each  disease  is 
thoroughly  characteristic,  and  differs  in  size,  mode  of  occurrence,  &c., 
from  that  accompanying  any  of  the  other  complaints :  the  microphytes 
occur  in  quite  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  and  their 
presence  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  development  of  those  symptoms. 

Of  course  these  researches  only  prove  the  presence  of  a  living 
infection  for  certain  diseases  in  certain  animals,  but  every  case  of  the 
sort  lends  fresh  strength  to  the  germ  theory,  and  renders  it  all  the 
more  probable  that  investigations  conducted  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  completeness  on  the  other  zymotic  diseases,  will  bring  them  into 
the  same  category. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  brief  outline  of  Koch's  recent 
work,  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  many-sided  question  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes  ;  but  we  may  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  case  to  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Timothy  Kichards  Lewis,10  giving  a  critical 
resume  of  the  principal  researches  on  the  subject,  together  with 
many  important  observations  of  his  own.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  argument  against  the  existence 
of  a  contagium  vivum  is  the  fact,  proved  by  Panum,  Richardson, 
and  others,  that  a  septiferous  fluid  retains  its  virulence  after  being 
boiled,  filtered,  evaporated,  or  combined  with  acids  in  the  form  of 
salts  :  this,  naturally,  puts  the  direct  action  of  microphytes  quite  out 
of  court,  but  is  no  argument  against  the  action  of  a  specific  poison 
produced  by  the  microphytes,  by  a  process  of  fermentation,  in  the 
decomposing  fluid.11 

10  <  The  Microphytes  which  have  been  found  in  the  Blood,  and 'their  Relation  to 
Disease.'     Quart.  Jown.  of  Micros.  Sci.  July  1879. 

11  See  Dr.  William  Roberta's  article,  «  The  Doctrine  of  Contagium  Vivum  and  its 
Application  \p Medicine.'     Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sci.  vol.  xvii.  1877,  p.  307. 
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A  very  important  inquiry  into  the  properties  and  functions  of 
chlorophyll  has  just  been  made  by  Pringsheim,12  whose  results 
necessitate  a  great  change  in  the  current  opinions  on  the  nutrition 
and  general  physiology  of  plants.  The  main  subject  of  the  research 
is  the  influence  upon  chlorophyll,  and  upon  the  plant-cell  generally, 
of  concentrated  sunlight. 

Pringsheim's  method  is  to  place  the  plant  under  examination 
upon  the  stage  of  a  microscope  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  to  con- 
centrate the  sun's  rays  upon  it  by  means  of  a  heliostat  and  a  lens  of 
60  mm.  diameter.  By  this  means  an  intense  light  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  very  limited  area  of  a  plant,  upon  a  single  cell,  or 
even  upon  a  particular  part  of  a  cell,  and  the  effect  watched  continu^ 
ously  and  easily.  This  method  of  '  microscopical  photo-chemistry  ' 
has  already,  as  we  can  see,  yielded  results  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  first  effect  on  the  living  cell  of  the  intense  light  is  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  green  colouring  matter.  This  takes  place  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  by  proper  arrangement  can  be  made  so  local  as  to 
affect  only  a  single  chlorophyll-grain,  or  a  single  patch  in  the  diffused 
chlorophyll  of  an  alga ;  all  the  rest  remaining  as  green  as  before. 
This  change  is  followed  by  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  remaining 
constituents  of  the  cell ;  cyclosis  ceases ;  protoplasmic  filaments  are 
broken  up ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cell-contents  is  destroyed  and 
their  properties  altered  ;  the  final  result  being  the  entire  death  and 
destruction  of  the  cell,  with  the  exception  of  its  formed  constituents 
— the  cell-wall,  starch  grains,  &c. 

That  these  effects  were  in  no  way  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays 
was  shown  by  interposing  in  the  path  of  the  beam  various  coloured 
media,  when  it  was  found  that  a  blue  solution,  which  shut  off  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  heat  rays,  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  destructive 
action  of  the  sunlight,  while  with  a  red  solution,  allowing  80  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  rays  to  pass,  the  cell  and  its  chlorophyll  remained  quite 
unaltered. 

Besides  these  experiments  on  the  influences  of  rays  of  different 
refrangibility,  Pringsheim  tried  the  effect  of  surrounding  the  plant 
with  atmospheres  of  various  composition.  The  result  arrived  at 
was  of  great  interest :  namely,  that  the  destructive  effect  of 
strong  sunlight  only  takes  place  when  the  plant  is  surrounded  with 
an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen;  no  effect  is  produced  either 
in  hydrogen,  or  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  ;  more- 
over, the  presence  of  the  latter  gas  is  of  no  importance  to  the  process, 
which  takes  place  with  equal  rapidity  in  an  atmosphere  from  which 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed. 

From  these  experiments  the  important  result  is  arrived  at,  that 
the  destruction  of  chlorophyll  by  concentrated  sunlight  is  a  true  pro- 

12  'Ueber  Lichtwirkung  und  Chlorophyll- Function  in  der  Pfianze.'    Monate*  d.  k. 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin,  July  1879.       '-"       * 
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cess  of  combustion,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  by  the  plant.  And  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  green  colouring  matter,  once  discharged  from  the  chlorophyll-grain, 
cannot  be  restored,  it  is  inferred  that  the  process  is  not  a  normal,  but 
a  pathological  one. 

The  disintegration  of  the  general  cell-contents  is  evidently  of  the 
same  nature :  that  it  is  independent  of  the  destruction  of  the  chloro- 
phyll is  evident,  for  it  takes  place  in  colourless  cells,  such  as  nettle- hairs. 
But  as  long  as  the  chlorophyll  remained  unaltered,  the  protoplasm  is 
also  unaffected ;  so  that  the  chlorophyll  may  be  said  to  act  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  to  the  protoplasm  against  the  hurtful  action  of  light ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess. The  absorptive  property  of  chlorophyll  on  light,  especially  on 
the  chemical  rays,  confers  upon  it,  therefore,  the  power  of  regulating 
the  respiration  of  the  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  disintegration  of  the  cell-contents,  the 
interesting  observation  was  made  that  the  colourless  granules  contained 
in  the  protoplasm  diminished  in  number  and  disappeared  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  action  of  light,  so  that  probably  these  bodies,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  are  the  most  combustible  parts 
of  the  cell-contents,  and  as  such  are  used  up  in  ordinary  respiration. 

But  the  constituent  of  the  cell  which  shows  the  greatest  degree 
of  sensitiveness  to  light  is  a  substance  discovered  by  Pringsheim  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  and  named  by  him  hypochlorin  or  hypo- 
chromyl.  It  is  an  oleaginous  substance,  occurring  in  the  chlorophyll- 
grains,  and  may  be  extracted  by  placing  portions  of  plants  in  weak 
hydrochloric  acid  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then 
found  to  be  in  the  form  of  minute  semi-fluid  drops,  which  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  indistinct  crystalline  scales,  and  finally  of  reddish- 
brown  needles  of  a  resinous  nature.  These  crystals  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, formed  by  oxidation  from  the  hypochlorin,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
ground  substance  of  the  chlorophyll-grains. 

Pringsheim  considers  that  this  remarkable  substance  is  ' the  true 
primary  assimilation-product  of  green  plants,'  and  that  from  it  the 
starch  and  oil  occurring  in  chlorophyll-grains  are  formed. 

An  ingenious  method  has  just  been  devised  for  actually  observing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  case  of 
Purkinje's  experiment,  in  which  an  observer  can  see  the  circulation 
in  his  own  retinal  blood-vessels,  the  evidence  of  circulation  in  the 
human  subject  has  been  entirely  circumstantial,  derived  from  the 
facts  of  structure  of  the  circulatory  organs,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  flows  from  severed  arteries  and  veins.  But  by  means 
of  a  simple  arrangement,  invented  by  Dr.  C.  Hiiter,  of  Greifswald,13 

13  '  Cheilo-angioscopie,  eine  neue  Untersuchungsmethode  zu  physiologischen  und 
pathologischen  Zwecken.'     Centralblatt  f.  d.  med.Wisscnschaft.,  Nos.  13  &  14  1879. 
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it  is  now  possible  to  witness  the  actual  flow  of  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  another  person,  and  that  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  detect 
any  abnormality  in  the  circulation,  and  so  to  obtain  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

In  Dr.  Hiiter's  arrangement  the  patient's  head  is  fixed  in  a  frame, 
something  like  that  used  by  photographers,  on  which  is  a  contrivance 
for  supporting  a  microscope  and  lamp.  The  lower  lip  is  drawn  out, 
and  fixed,  by  means  of  clips,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  with  its 
inner  surface  upwards:  a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  surface  by  a 
condenser,  and  the  microscope,  provided  with  a  low-power  objective, 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  delicate  network  of  vessels,  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  position  indicated,  even  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  appearance  presented  is,  at  first,  as  if  the  vessels  were  filled 
with  red  injection.  But  by  focussing  a  small  superficial  vessel,  the 
observer  is  soon  able  to  distinguish  the  movement  of  the  blood-stream, 
rendered  evident  by  the  speck-like  red  corpuscles,  the  flow  of  which, 
in  the  corkscrew-like  capillaries,  is  said  by  Hiiter  to  be  especially 
beautiful.  The  colourless  corpuscles  are  distinguishable  as  minute 
white  specks,  occurring  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  red  stream. 
Besides  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  the  cells  of  pavement-epithe- 
lium lining  the  lip,  and  their  nuclei,  can  readily  be  distinguished,  as 
well  as  the  apertures  of  the  mucous  glands. 

Besides  the  normal  circulation,  various  pathological  conditions  can 
be  observed.  By  a  pressure  quite  insufficient  to  cause  pain,  the  pheno- 
mena of  blood  stagnation — the  stoppage  of  the  flow,  and  the  gradual 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  from  bright  red  to  purple — are  seen. 
A  momentary  stoppage  is  also  produced  by  touching  the  lip  with  ice, 
a  more  enduring  stasis  by  certain  reagents,  such  as  glycerine  or 
ammonia. 

Hiiter  states  that  he  has  already  proved  the  great  use  of  '  Cheilo- 
angioscopy,'  as  he  calls  the  new  process,  in  his  medicarpractice.  The 
variation  in  the  blood-flow  and  in  the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  the 
crowding  together  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  increase  in  number  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  occurring  in  certain  diseases,  all  these  may  be 
observed  readily  and  exactly.  It  will,  indeed,  be  at  once  obvious 
how  great  is  the  importance  of  a  method  like  this,  by  which  an  actual 
observation  of  the  circulation  is  made  possible,  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  even  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  feeling  the 
pulse  affords  a  valuable  indication  of  the  state  of  health. 
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,   THE   OLYMPIAN  SYSTEM 

VERSUS 

THE  SOLAR    THEORY. 


THE  Greek  mythology  of  the  Troic  Epoch,  or,  as  exhibited  in 
the  poems  of  Homer,  is,  independently  of  its  relation  to  tradition,  or 
to  the  exact  purposes  for  which  a  creed  or  worship  exists,  or  to  any 
theory  or  belief  concerning  the  origin,  or  genesis,  of  religion,  an 
object  of  high  interest,  as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  works  of  human 
thought  and  imagination.  In  order  to  arrive,  however,  at  any  true 
estimate  of  its  grandeur,  I  believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  treat 
this  as  an  original  and  independent  subject  of  investigation.  That 
method  made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I  know,  when  Nagelsbach  published  in  1840  his  Homerische  Theo- 
logie.  In  his  Preface  he  holds  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any  just  and 
full  view  of  the  history  of  religion  in  the  classical  heathen  world,  it 
is  necessary  to  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  then  to  follow  it,  from 
the  Poet  onwards,  through  its  later  developments.  He  published  his 
Nachhomerische  Theologie  in  1857.  In  1858  I  argued,  in  my 
Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disentangle  the  Homeric  Mythology  from  its  hopeless  intermixture, 
not  only  with  the  later  Greek,  but,  yet  worse,  with  the  Latin  systems, 
to  which  it  had  scarcely  less  of  difference  than  of  affinity.  Shortly 
before  1858  my  friend  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  had  written 
his  tract  on  the  theology  '  as  distinguished  from  the  mythology '  of 
Homer;  but  it  was  not  given  to  the  world  until  1874. !  In  1876 
was  published  at  Constantinople  the  'QfjLijpiKrj  ®so\oy£a  of  G.  Con- 
stantinides.  And  in  1877  appeared  Sybel's  Mythologie  der  Hias', 
but  the  severance  of  this  subject-matter  from  that  of  the  Odyssey,  in 
narrowing  the  author's  field,  much  reduced  the  harvest  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  reap.  His  predecessor,  Nagelsbach,  had  seen  through 
the  shallowness  of  that  argument  against  the  unity  of  authorship  for 
the  two  Poems,  which  the  Chorizontes  founded  on  the  unquestionable 
distinctions  in  a  part  of  the  theology,  derived  from  purely  ethnical 
and  local  considerations.  We  may  venture  to  hope  that  this  method 
of  separate  treatment,  indispensable  to  all  real  progress,  is  now 
pretty  firmly  established. 

1  Blackie's  Noras  Hellenics.    London,  1874. 
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It  is  not  only  by  reason  of  poetic  interest,  and  of  religious  cha- 
racter, that  I  am  moved  to  draw  broad  and  deep  the  distinction 
between  Homeric  and  post-Homeric  mythology.  The  relation  of  the 
Homeric  mythology  to  ancient  tradition,  and  to  ethnological  research, 
is  obviously  different  from  any  that  can  be  offered  by  the  scheme 
in  much  later  stages  of  its  growth,  and  after  profound  modification 
both  by  manners,  and  by  promiscuous  importations  which  we  have  no 
means  of  tracing  to  their  fountain-head.  In  Homer  we  can  discern 
the  a-ro^sia,  or  first  elements,  of  the  system.  The  nation,  with  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  is  in  embryo,  or,  at  furthest,  in  infancy.  We  per- 
ceive, in  the  living  and  coherent  portraiture  he  has  drawn,  foreign  in- 
fluences that  had  but  just,  as  it  were,  leapt  from  the  vessel  upon  the 
Grecian  strand  ;  archaic  worships  that  were  passing  out  of  fashion,  or 
receding  into  local  obscurity;  young  and  vigorous  growths,  that  had 
newly  come  up  above  the  surface ;  and  every  plastic,  every  consolidating 
influence  at  work  under  the  very  circumstances  in  which  it  was  surest  to 
leave  its  mark.  The  nature  of  the  epoch,  and  the  nature  of  the  record, 
combine  to  give  us  unequalled  advantages.  The  assemblage  of  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  Poems  is  as  copious  as  it  is  varied ;  and,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  high  antiquity  as  well  as  of  vital  homogeneity,  it  challenges 
the  attention  of  every  speculator  upon  the  origin  of  the  Aryan 
religions.  To  mark  its  distinctness  from  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
the  later  mythology,  I  have  called  it  the  Olympian  system.  It  can- 
not be  passed  by ;  it  must  be  confronted.  I  wish  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  evidence  it  tenders  as  to  the  beginnings  of  religion  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  Aryan  races  ;  and  what  is  the  relation  of 
that  evidence  to  the  current,  and  more  or  less  favoured,  theories  of 
the  day  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  religion. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  the  leading  forms  which  these  specula- 
tions have  assumed. 

In  the  world  of  thought  and  of  research,  there  have  been  launched, 
and  there  are  now  in  full  activity,  two  great  schemes  or  systems, 
more  or  less  anticipated  in  the  mental  movements  of  earlier  times, 
but  now  both  enlarged  and  organised  in  a  remarkable  degree.  One 
of  these  I  will  call  the  Anti-theistic  movement,  which  aims  at  dis- 
placing from  the  supreme  direction  of  the  human  race,  and  especially 
of  Christendom,  the  idea  which  we  commonly  describe  as  that  of  a 
personal  God.  With  this  organ  of  destruction  the  statement  now  to 
be  introduced  has  no  immediate  concern.  It  seeks  to  grapple  with  the 
menaced  revolution  at  a  point  nearer  the  seat  of  the  existing  system. 

The  second  scheme  may,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper,  be 
called  the  Anti-traditional  scheme  or  movement.  Without  being 
designed  to  get  rid  of  Deity  and  of  worship  at  large,  or  even  neces- 
sarily of  the  Christian  form  of  religion  and  its  institutions,  it  wholly 
shifts,  if  I  understand  it  right,  their  basis,  and  changes  the  source, 
and  therefore  the  nature,  of  their  authority.  I  do  not  here  make 

3  D  2 
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use  of  the  term  '  tradition '  in  the  narrow  and  misleading  sense,  which 
it  has  been  made  to  bear  in  the  controversy  between  Protestantism 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.2  The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  are  a 
part,  perhaps  the  most  vital  and  central  part,  of  the  characteristic 
tradition  of  Christendom  ;  and  they  are  in  unquestionable  accord,  for 
the  purposes  of  our  inquiry,  with  all  the  extraneous  part  of  tradition, 
whether  in  documents,  or  institutions,  or  in  the  unwritten  form  of  that 
sense  or  instinct  which  is  characteristic  of  all  religious  bodies,  and 
which  supplies  in  a  manner  the  invisible  but  very  real  atmosphere, 
wherein  they  move.  This  tradition,  firmly  anchored  in  the  Bible, 
and  interpreted  and  sustained  by  the  unvarying  voices  of  believers 
from  the  first  beginning  of  known  records,  exhibits  religion  not  as 
an  Art,  but  as  a  divine  Gift :  not  as  a  thing  developed,  like  our  in- 
dustrial processes,  through  the  gradual  accumulative  work  of  the 
human  faculties,  operating  from  many  independent  centres  through- 
out the  world,  but  as  one  gift,  associated  with  the  worship  of  One 
God,  given  at  one  centre  to  a  common  ancestry  including  all  the 
tribes,  races,  and  nations,  now  known  as  Aryan,  or  as  Semitic,  or  as 
belonging  to  that  third  group  of  races,  which  we  find  intermingled 
with  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic ;  if  not  to  the  entire  body  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  earth.  In  this  widespread  and  most  solemn 
tradition,  the  moral  evil  which  afflicts  and  deforms  the  world  is 
referred  back  to  an  origin,  which,  even  if  the  description  of  it  should 
be  admitted  to  be  parabolical,  resolves  itself  into  simple  disobedience. 
Upon  this  disobedience  follows  its  punishment,  in  a  great  change  of 
the  conditions  of  our  human  existence.  But  with  the  record  of  the 
punishment  is  instantly  joined  the  promise  of  a  deliverance  and  a 
recovery,  to  be  wrought  out,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  pain  and  suffering, 
through  a  personal  Kedeemer.  According  to  this  tradition,  religion 
was  no  mere  answer  to  a  want,  or  faculty,  or  appetite,  of  our  nature, 
seeking  a  key  to  the  enigmas  of  the  world,  conscious  of  a  weakness 
that  called  out  for  aid,  and  aspiring  to  an  indefinite  duration.  It 
was  a  provision  with  which  we  were  fore-armed  ;  and  which  had  for 
its  first  point  of  departure,  so  far  as  the  object  of  it  was  concerned, 
the  summit  of  its  perfection.  This  was  the  perfect  harmony  between 
the  creature,  in  all  his  faculties  at  the  actual  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  One  Creator,  in  whom  were  summed  up  the  qualities 
of  Father,  Governor,  Provider,  and  Judge.  In  this  representation 
of  the  method  by  which  we  became  possessed  of  religion,  of  its  genesis 
upon  the  earth,  is  embodied  the  principle  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  received  expression  through  the  telling  words  of  an  apostle :  * 

2  Some  forty  years  back,  for  example,  Dr.  Shuttlewortb,  a  divine  in  repute  at 
Oxford,  published  a  work  called  Not  Tradition,  but  Revelation :  by  Revelation  mean- 
ing Scripture.  But  how,  except  by  a  tradition  extraneous  to  Scripture,  did  he  know 
what  was  Scripture  ? 

»  1  Cor.  xiv.  36. 
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'  What,  came  the  word  of  (rod  out  from  you,  or  came  it  unto  you 
only  ?  '  A  broad  and  clear  line  is  drawn  around  it,  as  to  its  matter, 
its  mode,  and  its  authority.  Its  matter  is  monotheistic.  Its  mode, 
conclusively  indicated,  if  not  literally  described,  is  that  of  a  conveyance 
from  the  Deity  to  his  creatures ;  and  this  mode  carries  the  conviction 
of  an  extraneous  origin  as  rationally  as  the  most  formal  and 
best  attested  message.  The  difference  between  the  objective  com- 
munication of  religion,  and  its  subjective  evolution,  is  radical ;  and  no 
ingenuity  or  sophistry  can  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  question  which  of 
the  two  it  is  that  is  expressed  by  Scripture,  and  that  has  been  be- 
lieved and  held  by  the  races  on  whom  Scripture  has  exercised  its 
religious  influences.  Its  authority  is  not  only  the  authority,  vene- 
rable as  this  would  be,  of  the  highest  form  of  human  consent,  speaking 
for  itself;  but  it  is  that  of  the  Being,  superior  and  supreme,  from 
whom  we  spring,  and  on  whom  we  depend. 

The  scheme  which  I  have  called  Anti-traditional,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  sweeps  away  at  once  the  whole  mass  of  this  authoritative 
testimony.     It  purposes  indeed  to  deal,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  Aryan  races  only ;  but  its  moral,  if  not  its  logical  scope 
appears  to  be  unlimited.     It  touches  these  races  at  the  first  inception 
of  their  mental  processes  in  regard  to  religion.     It  describes  the  first 
and  gradual  growth  of  a  sense  of  need,  and  of  a  progressively  improving 
provision  for  that  need.     It  seems  to  have  for  its  first  effect  only  to 
destroy  the  historical  credit  of  the  documents  of  our  religion.    But  in 
truth  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than  this ;  it  alters  radically,  in  the  stage 
of  their  commencement,  alike  its  matter,  its  mode,  and  its  authority. 
As  to  its  matter,  it  is  no  longer  the  simplicity  of  perfection,  the  Creed  of 
One  God.    It  aims  at  expressing  power,  which  is  superior  indeed,  but 
not  of  necessity  supreme  ;  power  represented  not  by  Unity,  but  in  mul- 
titude of  forms ;  power  lodged  in  what  are  apparently  physical,  not 
rational  or  moral  entities,  and  so  far  of  an  order  inferior  to  our  own  ; 
power  not  always  associated  by  any  obvious  link  with  any  qualities  of 
moral  character  or  action.     The  subjective  part  of  the  scheme,  the 
ideas  of  disobedience  or  sin,  of  lapse  and  recovery,  scarcely  find  a  place 
of  any  sort,  however  limited,  at  this  stage  of  incipient  religion.     As  to 
its  mode,  this  is  wholly  transmuted  ;  religion  comes  out  from  us,  does 
not  come  unto  us ;  it  is  not  a  gift  from  on  high,  otherwise  than  as  it 
is  the  result  of  faculties  conferred  upon  us  by  our  Creator ;  it  is  grown 
within  the  precinct  of  our  own  being  ;  it  is  the  product  of  religiousness. 
And  this  religious  appetite,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  is  held  to 
be,  like  our  appetite  for  food,  a  standing  and  urgent  demand  of  our 
nature,  which  exacts  its  own  satisfaction,  and  thus  involves  a  provision 
for  the  permanent  existence  of  religion  among  men.     Lastly,  as  to  its 
authority  ;  this,  instead  of  being  full-formed  and  imperative  from  the 
commencement,  is  at  that  stage  infinitesimally  small.     In  amount  it 
grows  with  the  accumulation  of  the  religious  processes  woven  out  of 
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the  mind  of  many  generations.  But  then,  if  we  find  also  certain 
periods  of  reaction  and  effacement,  periods  when 

Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur,4 

deductions  must  be  made  accordingly.  And  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  times,  when  the  ideas  of  the  Deity  and  worship  have  receded,  are 
times  which,  in  other  respects,  have  been  times  of  powerful  develop- 
ment, and  the  races  among  whom  we  observe  the  phenomenon  the 
most  remarkable  races  of  the  contemporary  world,  then  it  would  seem 
that  this  deduction  must  be  formidably  large,  and  the  untouched 
remainder  comparatively  small.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  authority 
attaching  to  religion  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we  can 
only  say  that,  as  water  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  so,  the 
source  being  human,  the  elevation  of  religion  and  its  force  can  be 
human  only. 

As,  however,  this  theory  of  the  first  genesis  of  Aryan  religion 
appears  to  be  pregnant  with  very  important  consequences,  and  as  it 
makes  very  high  claims  to  a  strictly  scientific  character,  an  account  of 
it  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  trust.  Nor  can  I  in  any  manner  do  it  fuller 
justice,  than  by  accepting  the  description  of  it  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Ernest  Renan  ;  for  its  base  is  closely  allied  with  philology,  and  there 
is,  I  suppose,  no  more  distinguished  philologist. 

In  his  remarkable  and  most  interesting  introductory  lecture  '  On 
the  Part  falling  to  the  Semitic  Eaces  in  the  History  of  Civilisation,' 5  he 
points  out  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  earlier,  the 
learned  have  defined  the  affinities  of  the  Semitic  tongues ;  and  that 
the  Germans  of  the  present  century,  receiving  the  gift  of  Sanskrit  from 
the  English,  have,  by  means  of  this  type  of  a  common  ancestry  in 
language,  established  the  unity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo- 
European  group,  which  includes  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  the 
tongues  of  the  Greek  and^Italian  peninsulas,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
some  others.  Then  he  proceeds : — 

A  c6te*  de  la  Philologie  compare'e  s'est  fonde'e  en  Allemagne,  il  y  a  quelques 
anne"es,  une  mythologie  compare'e,  laquelle  a  de'montre'  que  tous  lea  peuples  indo- 
europe"ens  eurent  a  I'origme,  avec  une  meme  langue,  une  meme  religion,  dont  chacun 
a  einporte",  en  se  se"parant  du  berceau  commun,  les  membres  <§pars.  Cette  religion, 
c'est  le  culte  des  forces  et  des  phSnomenes  de  la  nature,  aboutissant  par  le  de~velop- 
pement  philosophique  a  une  sorte  de  panthelsme.6 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  to  institute 
any  minute  exhibition  of  the  parallel  process  carried  on  by  the 
Semitic  races  in  the  elaboration  of  a  religion.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  theory,  monotheism  was  their  work,  and  their 
great  gift  to  mankind.  We  owe  them  nothing,  says  M.  Renan,  in 
polity,  nothing  in  art,  nothing  in  science  and  philosophy,  little  in 

4  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  162.  5  Paris:  Michel  Levy  Freres,  1862.  e  Pp.  10,  11. 
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poetry.  We  owe  them,  it  is  true,  the  alphabet,  an  isolated  though 
momentous  gift.  But  their  main  service  is  in  another  sphere.  '  Que 
leur  devons-nous  f  Nous  leur  devons  la  religion.1  Except  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  except  the  savage  races,  '  le  mond>e  entier  a 
adopte  les  religions  semitiquesS 7 

This  theory  does  not  in  terms  exclude  the  belief  that  the  Semites 
received  their  religion  through  the  channel  of  divine  revelation  ;  but 
it  is  part  of  a  wider  system,  by  which  that  belief  seems  to  be  wholly 
excluded.  According  to  M.  Renan,  this  primitive  cultus  of  nature 
was  not  a  later  parallel  growth  in  many  places  at  once,  but  was 
carried  away  from  the  common  cradle  by  the  whole  of  the  Aryan 
races,  and  is  found  in  them  all  alike.  That  is  a  broad  allegation  of 
fact,  which  I  seek  to  try  by  the  Homeric  Poems,  so  far  as  they  afford 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

I  turn  now  to  another  high  authority,8  Mr.  Max  Miiller.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  religion,  which  may  signify  certain  bodies  of  doctrine 
handed  down  in  connection  with  this  or  that  particular  system, 
signifies  also  '  a  faculty  of  faith  in  man,  independent  of  all  historical 
religions:'  a  faculty  which,  ( independent  of,  nay  in  spite  of,  sense 
and  reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different 
names,  and  under  varying  disguises.'  I  stop  for  a  moment  at  this 
point,  to  dismiss  from  consideration  the  phrases  which,  without  doubt 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  strong  religious  feeling,  and  of  his 
repugnance  to  materialism,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  here  introduced 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  religious  faculty.  I  do  not  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  any  legitimate  faculty  which  exists  or  acts  '  in  spite 
of  sense  and  reason  ; '  or  which  is  '  in  a  certain  sense  contradicted  by 
sense  and  reason ; '  or  which  c  is  able  to  overcome  both  reason  and 
sense.' 9 

In  the  former  of  its  two  significations,  our  expositor  denominates 
religion  c  Comparative  Theology  ; '  in  the  latter c  Theoretic  Theology.' 

The  belief  of  African  and  Melanesian  savages  is  younger  in  time, 
he  continues,  than  the  Vedic  hymns,  or  the  books  of  Confucius ;  but 
represents  an  earlier  and  far  more  primitive  phase  in  point  of  growth. 
In  these  words  appears  to  be  seminally  involved  something  of  the 
principle,  which  has  been  exhibited  by  M.  Kenan.  Is  it  intended,  to 
teach  that  the  more  grovelling  or  the  less  elevated,  and  the  less  deve- 
loped, in  the  province  of  religious  belief  and  practice,  is  to  be  esteemed 
the  more  primitive  ?  If  so,  then  that  epithet,  which  from  Christian 
history  has  long  carried  with  it  venerable  associations,  must,  when 
transported  into  a  wider  field,  stoop  to  be  shorn  of  its  honours.10 

e  The  theory  that  there  was  a  primeval  preternatural  revelation 

7  Pp.  15,  21. 

•  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion :  Four  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
1870. 

9  Pp.  5,  6.  J0  P.  7. 
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granted  to  the  fathers  of  the  human  race,'  and  that  grains  of  truth  in 
other  systems  are  '  the  scattered  fragments  of  that  sacred  heirloom,' 
has  now  no  more  supporters,  than  the  theory  of '  one  complete  and 
perfect  primeval  language.'  The  verbal  scope  of  this  declaration  is 
more'  or  less  ambiguous.  It  is  just  possible  to  hold  that  there  was  a 
primeval  revelation,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  its  obscuration,  it 
naturally  left  notes  and  traces  behind  it,  without  holding  that  the 
whole  of  the  better  materials  of  the  heathen  schemes  are  due  to  these 
notes  and  traces.  But  the  apparent  intent  of  the  passage  is  to  put  a 
negative  on  what  is  commonly  understood  under  the  name  of  a 
primeval  revelation.  This,  he  states  further  on,11  is  only  another 
name  for  natural  religion,  and,  in  any  other  or  higher  sense,  '  rests  on 
no  authority  but  the  speculations  of  philosophers.' 

In  his  explanation  of  the  first  stage  of  religious  growth,  Max 
Miiller  differs  from  Renan  as  to  the  form,  if  not  as  to  the  substance, 
of  their  theories.  The  primitive  religion  of  the  first  is  an  echo  of 
nature,  a  sort  of  hymn  of  naturalism  '  o  it,  Videe  d'une  cause  unique 
n'apparait  quepar  moments  et  avec  beaucoup  d 'indecision. ,' 12  But 
for  Max  Miiller  the  image  of  the  ancient  religion  is  '  the  image  of 
the  Father,  the  Father  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth : ' 13  and  that 
which  made  the  Greeks  a  people  was  this  their  primitive  religion  ;  it 
was  a  dim  recollection  of  the  common  allegiance  they  owed  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  great  Father  of  gods  and  men  ;  it  was  their  belief 
in  the  old  Zeus  of  Dodona,  in  the  Panhellenic  Zeus.14  Upon  the 
question  how  far  this  account  is  historically  accurate,  I  shall  have  to 
remark  hereafter.  I  cite  it  now  to  illustrate  the  position  of  this  writer 
relatively  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  Kenan.  Unlike  that  of  M.  Renan,  his 
primitive  religion  is,  among  Aryans  as  well  as  Semites,  personal  and 
monotheistic;  but  they  agree  in  the  two  points,  that  it  found  expression 
under  a  symbolic  form  supplied  by  external  nature,  and  that  it  was 
the  product  of  the  religious  faculty  in  man.  The  case  stood,  in  some 
degree,  as  the  doctrine  of  ideas  stands  in  the  representation  of  Aris- 
totle.15 The  matter  of  religion  was  not  originally  given  to  us;  but  we 
were  ne^v/curss  TTWS,  so  as  to  conceive  and  harbour  it.  Religion  was  a 
sacred  dialect  of  human  speech  '  dependent  for  its  expression  on  the 
resources  of  language.'  Differing  from  the  Semitic  system  (as  to  which 
Max  Miiller  is  not  atone  with  Renan),  the  original  Aryan  religion  is  not 
a  worship  of  Nature,  but  a  worship  of  God  in  Nature,  and  in  her  several 
powers.  Hence  the  gods  of  the  Aryan  pantheon  assume  a  strong 
individuality,  so  that '  a  transition  to  monotheism  required  a  powerful 
struggle,  and  seldom  took  effect  without  iconoclastic  revolutions,  or 
philosophical  despair.' 1G 

The  third  great  religious  group  is  called  less  definitely  17  by  Max 
Miiller  Turanian ;  and  he  gives  it,  from  its  tongues,  the  felicitous 

11  P.  24.  >2  Ubi  snip.  p.  21.  ls  Four  Lectures,  p.  12.  »«  P.  27. 

11  Etli.  M.com.  '«  Lectures,  p.  30.  IT  P.  31. 
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epithet  of  mono-syllabic.  The  working  form  of  this  group  consists  in 
the  worship  of  spirits  material  and  human,  while  in  the  shadowy  back- 
ground hovers  a  belief  in  two  powers  most  legitimately  signifying 
heaven  and  earth.  So  that  the  Turanian  religion  falls,  as  to  its  origin, 
into  the  Aryan  category ;  the  Semitic  differing  from  them  in  its  being 
given  to  conceive  and  embody  '  moral  qualities,'  or  rather  apparently 
qualities  residing  in  a  moral  agent,  without  strong  individuality  ;  and 
the  Semitic  worship  is  pre-eminently  a  worship  of  God  in  History. 

Max  Miiller  believes  that  the  same  bonds  of  a  real  and  original 
relationship,  which  have  enabled  philologists  to  treat  all  the  Aryan 
languages  as  varieties  of  the  same  type,  can  be  shown  to  unite  the 
various  Aryan  religions.  The  highest  god  received  the  same  name  in 
the  mythologies  of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  it  was  Dyaus, 
Zeus,  Jovis,  Tiu.  These  names  are  facts ;  they  show  the  Supreme 
Being  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Light  or  Sky.18  Nor  does  this 
mean  mere  Nature  Worship.  The  Dyaus  Piteri,  the  Zev  Trdrsp  (but 
the  two  words,  I  must  observe,  have  in  Greek  no  connection,  more 
than  Zsv  ava,  or  Zsv  icvBurre),  and  the  Jupiter,  mean  Heaven-Father, 
the  appellation  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  unknown  God.  In  the 
words  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven '  we  are  simply  uttering  (as 
he  thinks)  the  primaeval  Aryan  prayer. 

The  distinguished  writer  brings  much  evidence  to  show  that 
for  the  Semites,  the  name  El,  meaning  the  strong,19  held  the  place 
which  he  assigns  to  Dyaus  or  Zeus  among  the  Aryans.  A  most 
interesting  discussion  of  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  nations  classed 
as  Turanian,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  here  also  there  are  words 
of  a  true  organic  identity,  which  begin  with  the  meaning  of  sky,  rise 
to  the  meaning  of  God,  and  sink  down  again  to  the  meaning  of  gods 
and  spirits.  This  worship  of  the  heavens  he  seems  to  regard  as  the 
largest  belief  which  the  untutored  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  conception  of  the  infinite.20  The  use  of  the 
name  sky  was  a  first  attempt  at  defining  the  indefinite  impression  of 
deity  by  a  name  that  should  approximately  or  metaphorically  render 
at  least  one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; 21  this  primary  notion  was 
of  the  bright  sky.  And  the  mind  seems  to  have  made  a  kind  of  com- 
promise through  this  name ;  man  was  struggling  with  the  idea  of  God 
that  was  within  him,22  and  wishful  to  give  it  full  development.  But  in 
this  process  he  was  encountered  by  difficulties  from  without.  He 
could  not  but  conceive  of  the  sky  under  other  aspects  than  that  of 
brightness,  and  strive  to  supply  the  imperfection  of  one  name  by  the 
addition  of  others.  His  sky  would  be  in  turn  the  dark,  the  covering, 
the  thundering,  the  rain-giving,  and  deity  would  also  be  seen,  and 
therefore  expressed,  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  ; 23  hence 
polytheism  as  a  necessary  result.  . 

18  P.  34.  •*  Pp.  36,  40.  »  P.  48. 

"  P.  60.  sz  p.  50.  2t  p.  60. 
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These  doctrines  are  applied  to  the  case  of  Greece  as  follows : — 

1  By  Zeus  the  Greeks  meant  more  than  the  visible  sky,  more  even  than  the  sky 
personified.  With  them  the  name  of  Zeus  was,  and  remained,  in  spite  of  all  mytho- 
logical observations,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity.'24 

Next  to  this  adoration  of  our  God,  the  Father  of  heaven,  the  Father  of  men, 
we  find  in  Greece  a  worship  of  nature.  The  powers  of  Nature,  originally  worshipped 
as  such,  were  afterwards  changed  into  a  family  of  gods,  of  which  Zeus  became 
the  King  and  Father.  This  third  phase  is  what  is  generally  called  Greek  my- 
thology.25 

In  this  statement,  its  author  follows  Welcker,  who,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Greek  mythology  (1857-63),  unhappily  does  not  conform 
to  that  primary  condition  for  the  avoidance  of  error,  the  separate 
treatment  of  the  Homeric  and  the  classical  epochs. 

It  is  true  that  the  Zeus  of  Homer  is  composite :  and  combines 
the  type  of  the  One  Supreme  with  other  types.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
in  special  relation  to  the  atmospheric  region;  but  with  light  or 
brightness  he  has  no  special  relation  whatever.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
the  head  of  the  Olympian  family  or  court,  but  most  untrue  that  the 
members  of  that  court  collectively  bear,  at  least  in  Homer,  the  mark 
of  having  been  originally  worshipped  as  the  powers  of  Nature. 

The  Solar  or  Light  Theory  has  been  worked  out  and  applied  by 
Sir  George  Cox  in  his  learned,  able,  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
1  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,'  on  which  a  valuable  criticism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1870.  Cox  holds 
himself  clear  of  Max  Miiller's  declaration  respecting  a  primitive  reve- 
lation, reserving  only  the  question  of  its  extent.26  He  insists 27  on  the 
observation  of  Locke,  that  '  the  names  which  stand  for  things  that  fall 
not  under  our  senses,  have  had  their  first  origin  from  sensible  ideas.' 
This  is  compatible  with  a  primitive  revelation,  I  might  even  say 
it  is  eminently  agreeable  to  the  form  of  that  revelation  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  the  whole  history  of  our  disobedience  is 
conveyed  under  sensible  imagery.  But  while  cautious  as  to  committing 
himself  to  propositions  of  principle  that  cut  very  deep,  Cox  fearlessly 
refers  all  Aryan  mythologies  to  a  solar  origin  exclusively,28  and  claims 
it  as  the  speciality  of  his  work  to  have  shown  even  '  that  the  epic 
poems  of  the  Aryan  nations  are  simply  different  versions  of  one  and 
the  same  story,  and  that  this  story  has  its  origin  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world,  and  the  course  of  the  day  and  the  year.' 29 

There  are  one  or  two  observations  which  I  desire  to  make,  in 
passing,  before  I  come  to  the  main  issue.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  the  pure  and  noble  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  ability  and 
learning,  of  Max  Miiller ;  but  I  own  he  appears  to  me,  though  doubtless 
most  faithful  in  dealing  with  facts,  yet,  when  he  enters  on  those  wide 
ranges  of  interpretation  which  admit  speculation,  sometimes  to  bend  his 

24  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  2nd  Series,  p.  434.      =*  Chips,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
24  Vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10.         2T  P.  31.          28  Ch.  iv.  pp.  50-2.         M  Preface,  p.  vi. 
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materials  to  suit  his  pleasure.  Kesolved  to  make  an  adequate  provision 
for  religion  out  of  the  stores  of  the  human  constitution,  from  which  he 
considers  it  to  spring,  he  represents  infant  man  of  the  Aryan  stock  as 
pregnant,  so  to  speak,  with  a  great  though  dim  idea  of  Deity,  which 
he  works  out  into  language  through  a  succession  of  images,  and  by 
language  brings  out  at  length  into  a  form  of  definite  thought.  He 
was  30 '  a  poet,  a  prophet,  and  a  patriarch,  struggling  like  another  Jacob 
with  the  idea  that  was  within  him.'  Is  this  a  real,  or  is  it  an  unreal 
representation  of  the  primaeval  man  ?  Primaeval  man  was  childlike  man ; 
but  abstract  ideas  are  not  the  property,  nor  the  plague,  of  children ; 
even  at  the  epoch  of  Homer,  we  perceive  how  utterly  exempt  was  the 
most  advanced  race,  the  most  advanced  mind  of  that  race,  from  the 
problems  of  the  absolute,  and  from  metaphysical  speculation.  The 
workshop  of  the  human  spirit  was  the  workshop  of  things  concrete. 
Speculation  may  now,  as  it  has  often  done  before,  decline  to  submit 
itself  to  the  restraints  of  fact :  but  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  shadow  or  a  vestige  of 
an  abstract  idea.  Virtue,  as  it  is  conceived  in  Genesis,  appears  to  con- 
sist in  obedience  to  a  Person,  with  little  or  no  conception  of  a  law ;  a 
conception  reserved  for  the  after-discoveries  of  experience,  and  the 
lessons  of  Providential  education. 

Next,  upon  such  representations  as  I  have  cited  above,  of  the 
Semitic  religion,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  M.  Eenan,  and  in  a 
degree  Max  Miiller,  ascribe  to  it  too  little  and  too  much.  The  mono- 
theistic idea  was  surely  not,  in  the  way  or  to  the  extent  predicated  by 
Kenan,  the  monopoly  of  the  Semitic  races.  This  was  proved  by 
Bolingbroke  in  his  examination  of  Locke,31  and  is  proved  with  a 
fresher  and  more  varied  learning  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  Introduction. 
In  thinner  or  in  more  opaque  disguise,  traces  of  monotheism  widely 
pervade  the  religions  of  the  old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
monotheism  alone,  which  gave  a  special  character  to  the  religion  of 
that  Semitic  people,  with  whom  we  are  mainly  concerned.  It  was 
the  sense  of  sin ;  it  was  the  association  of  a  moral  law  with  Deity  as 
its  living  fountain-head ;  it  was  above  all  the  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual soul  to  God,  developed  in  the  Psalms  with  an  intimacy  and  a 
richness  which  have  made  them  the  delight,  the  marvel,  and  the 
training-school  of  the  Christian  world.  These  offshoots  of  monotheism 
are  far  from  being  as  traceable,  as  monotheism  itself,  in  the  Gentile 
religions.  The  vestiges  of  them  are  alike  few  and  faint.  Max  Miiller 
has  given  us  the  86th  Hymn  of  Rigveda  the  Seventh,  by  Vasistha, 
apparently  as  unique,  as  the  very  climax  of  all  that  theVedas  can  yield.32 
'  Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and  from  those  that  we  have 
committed  with  our  own  bodies.  Release  Vasistha,  0  King,  like  a 

10  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  59. 

fl  Essays  on  Human  Knowledge,  III. 

32  Introduction,  p.  54 ;  Dean  Church,  Poetry  of  Early  Religions,  p.  32. 
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thief  who  has  feasted  on  stolen  cattle  ;  release  him  like  a  calf  from 
the  rope.'  Without  doubt  a  most  remarkable  passage ;  but  how  poor, 
jejune,  and  colourless  by  the  side  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  with  its 
searching  particularity,  its  profound  humiliation,  and  its  childlike 
and  familiar  confidence ! 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  positive  propositions  on  which  I  found 
myself  in  this  paper ;  the  necessary  limits  of  which  confine  me  to 
statement,  and  preclude  me  from  attempting  the  amplitude  of  proof. 

1.  First,  as  to  the  Solar  Theory  at  large.     I  do  not  presume  to 
pronounce  any  general  affirmation  or  negation,  for  I  can  make  no 
pretension  to  the  learning  needed  for  the  appreciation  of  the  evidence. 
But  its  champions  claim  to  cast  their  net  very  wide,  and  to  cover  all 
the  Aryan  races  and  religions.     Demurring  to  this  assumption  in  its 
universality,  and  desiring  that  its  advocates  should  be  summoned  to 
more  severe  and  minute  conditions  of  inquiry  before  any  sentence  is 
given  in  their  favour,  I  come  into  court  as  a  litigant  on  behalf  of  the 
case  represented  in  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  I  demand  justice  on 
behalf  of  the  Achaian  Greeks.     In  what  other  places,  at  what  other 
times,  a  solar  theory  may  have  prevailed,  how  it  appeared  or  how  it 
disappeared,  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  business  to  determine.    What 
I  affirm  is,  that  it  did  not  prevail  among  the  Achaian  Greeks,  or  in 
the  Olympian  system.    And  moreover  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
have  prevailed  at  any  anterior  epoch  within  those  particular  channels 
through  which  their  traditions  came  to  them,  because  the  Olympian 
scheme  of  Homer  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  careful  provision  for  its 
exclusion,  and  because  such  traces  of  an  actual  Nature-worship,  as  the 
poems  supply,  point  in  a  different  direction. 

2.  For  when  I  speak  of  the  Solar  Theory,  t  speak  of  Sun-worship, 
Light-worship,   Dawn-worship,  of  the  phenomena    of  the  day  and 
year,  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  scheme  of  religion.     There  is  a  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  conception  of  Nature-worship,  in  which  it 
embraces  all  the  material  elements  and  sensible  Nature-forces  of  the 
Universe.     From  such  a  system  the  Sun  could  hardly  be  excluded ; 
but  he  would  not,  with  his  adjuncts  and  incidents,  be  in  exclusive 
possession,  and  it  might  depend  on  the  genius  and  habitat  of  each 
particular  people  whether  he  was  supreme.     There  are  in  Homer  un- 
doubted vestiges  of  Nature-worship.     But  it  is  a  Nature-worship  of 
the  second  and    more   comprehensive   kind.     It  is   also  a  Nature- 
worship  which  had  been  detruded  from  all  supremacy,  and  cast  into 
the  shade  by  a  genius  superior  to  that  of  its  votaries.     Admitting  and 
asserting  this  wider  Nature-worship,  while  for  the  Achaian  Greeks  I 
deny  the  other,  I  have  sought  to  represent  my  position  in  the  title  of 
my  paper  by  calling   it  'The  Olympian  System  versus  the   Solar 
Theory  : '  the  Olympian  System,  that  is,  contesting  utterly  the  title 
of  the  Solar  Theory  to  claim,  not  allegiance  generally,  on  which  I  say 
nothing,  but  its  allegiance. 
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3.  In  opposition  to  the  Solar  Theory,  and  even  to  Nature-worship 
at  large,  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  indisputable  that  the  dominant  genius 
of  the  religion  of  the  Achaian  Greeks  was  humanitarian  or  anthropo- 
morphic.    I  introduce  the  inferior  designation  from  the  Latin  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Hellenising  phrase,  because  that  phrase  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  adulterated,  by  the  license  of  some  who  have  thought  proper 
to  designate  under  the  name  of  anthropomorphism  the  methods  of  ex- 
pression used  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  express,  not  the  absolute 
character  of  Divine  properties   or  attributes,  but  their  operation  as 
exhibited  to  usward  in  the  work  of  Providential  Government.    In  the 
Achaian  system,  it  is  not  merely  the  administrative  Deity,  but  the 
Olympian  life  itself,  and  the  personages  in  themselves,  who  move 
upon  the  unrivalled  stage,  that  present  the  features  described  by  these 
epithets.     I  do  not  decline  their  use.    But  considering  that  the  word 
morphe  belongs  to  bodily  form,  while  we  need  to  express  also  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  I  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  word 
'  theanthropic,'  as  perhaps  the  best  vehicle  for  the  meaning  we  wisli 
to  convey. 

It  is  far  from  necessary  to  hold  that  there  are  no  points  of  contact 
between  a  system  based  on  Nature-worship,  and  one  which  has  the 
theanthropic  idea  for  its  plastic  principle.  Were  I  to  hold  such  a 
paradox,  Naiads,  Oreads,  and  Dryads  would  in  an  instant  do  me  to  death 
like  Actseon's  hounds.  But  the  spirit  of  the  system  will  be  wholly 
different,  according  as  we  set  out  from  the  one  starting-point  or  the 
other.  Most  of  all  perhaps  in  this, — that,  under  the  scheme  of  Nature- 
worship,  the  personality  is  weak,  and  Deity  is  a  thing  far  off ;  under 
the  influence  of  anthropomorphism,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  it  is 
near,  and  personal  relations  may  readily  be  constituted  between  G-od 
and  man. 

4.  The   principle  commonly  called   anthropomorphic,  conceived 
upon  the   large  scale  and  with  the  thorough  pervasiveness  of  the 
Homeric  idea,  is  without  doubt  eminently  a  peculiar  principle.     Why 
it  lodged  so  deeply  in  the  Achaian  mind  is  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  will  best  be  supplied  by  reference  to  the  character  of  that 
mind.     Yet,  however  it  might  be  disposed  by  constitution  to  enter- 
tain and  develope  such  a  principle,  it  would  require  matter   upon 
which  to  work  and  to  exhibit  its  aptitudes. 

Such  matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  plainly  contained  in  the 
earliest  Hebrew  tradition,  which  embodies  a  very  strong,  definite, 
and  even  central,  anthropomorphic  element.  The  moral  ruin,  which 
has  there  darkened  the  face  of  human  life  and  destiny,  is  not  presented 
to  us  without  a  sequel.  The  sequel  is  the  contemporaneous  promise 
of  a  restorative  provision.  And  the  form  of  the  restorative  provision 
is  most  peculiar.  There  was  to  arise  One  of  woman  born,  who  was 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  great  Enemy;  and,  at  the  cost 
of  tribulation  to  himself,  was  to  inflict  on  him  a  mortal  wound 
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(Gen.  iii.  15).  This  is  a  Deliverer,  on  the  one  hand,  displaying  the 
divine  attribute  of  a  Power  sufficient  to  overcome  the  evil  that  had 
devastated  creation ;  on  the  other,  associated,  by  birth  from  a  woman, 
with  the  very  essence  of  humanity,  and  bearing  its  mournful  note  of 
liability  to  suffer.  Here  is  a  tradition  embodying  that  vital  union 
of  the  human  with  the  divine,  which  is  expressed  in  the  word 
theanthropism,  or  anthropomorphism. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  anthropomorphic  principle, 
as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Olympian  system,  it  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  definition,  but  perhaps  we  may  approximately  reach  our 
point  by  the  following  method  of  representation.  It  will  not  be  enough 
merely  to  magnify.  Take  the  human  being  with  all  his  powers  and 
faculties.  From  each  of  them  remove  limitation.  Remove  also 
that  sense  of  law,  or  that  feeling  of  awe  towards  law,  which  limitation 
in  a  degree  engenders.  Then  add  the  exterior  majesty  and  decorum, 
which  befits,  and  almost  inheres  in,  the  illimitable.  We  have  now 
come  pretty  near  to  the  highest  form  of  Olympian  Deity  ;  I  say  the 
highest  form,  because  in  most  of  the  deities  limitation  is  very  dis- 
tinctly traceable,  and  much  of  what  is  large  is  also  finite.  But  the 
diversity  of  elements  in  the  Homeric  Olumpos  is  immense.  It  is 
greater  than  in  a  human  society,  for  there  are  not  only  differences 
of  character,  but  differences  of  origin ;  and  these  so  remarkable, 
as  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  are  not  only  of  degree,  but 
of  kind. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  several  modes  of  conceiving  it, 
the  question  is  whether  we  are  to  exalt  the  human  to  the  Divine,  or  lower 
the  Divine  to  the  human.  According  as  it  is  conceived  and  developed 
in  practice,  it  seems  capable  of  producing  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of 
moral  results.  But  what  seems  hardly  open  to  doubt  in  any  point 
of  view  is,  that  it  is  a  great,  a  profound,  a  splendid  and  commanding 
conception ;  one  which  might  well  take  possession  of  the  most  capa- 
cious intellects  among  the  early  races,  and  of  the  noblest  hearts. 
According  to  my  contention,  the  Homeric  poems  show  that  this  process, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  natural  and  likely,  took  actual  effect. 
They  swarm  with  signs  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
that  traditionary  fountainhead,  whereof  we  see  the  streams  mainly  in 
the  earliest,  but  partially  also  in  the  later,  Scriptures.  They  are 
also,  when  closely  examined,  incapable  of  explanation  from  any  other 
among  the  sources  known  to  us. 

5.  The  particular  channel,  through  which  this  dominant  con- 
ception found  its  way  to  Achaian  sympathies,  to  the  moulding  and 
constructive  spirit  of  the  great  Poet,  and  to  his  Olympian  system, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  families  or  races  properly  Hellenic ; 
which  visibly  carries  itself  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  as 
its  cradle,  and  to  the  Helloi,  the  ministers  of  the  Dodonaic  Zeus,  as 
its  parentage.  I  shall  state  below  the  nature  of  that  evidence  from 
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the  poems,  which  tends  to  connect  the  Helloi  with  the  monotheistic 
idea,  and  with  the  function  I  have  here  assigned  to  them. 

I  must  leave  the  first  of  these  five  propositions  mainly  to  depend 
upon  the  particulars  more  directly  relevant  ta  those  which  follow.  At 
present  I  will  only  say  I  have  never  seen  an,  attempt  to  work  out 
in  detail  the  bold  allegation,  that  the  members  of  the  Olympian 
Court  are  Nature-Powers  in  disguise.  Zeus  is,  indeed,  the  ruler  of  a 
Nature  Sphere,  the  great  air-region;  as  in  II.  xv.  192: 

Zevs  8'  eAa;^*  ovpavbv  evpvv  ev  aWcpi  KOI  ve(pe\.j](riv. 


But  his  relation  to  it  is  that  of  a  ruler  ;  and  if  the  original  meaning 
of  his  name  be  the  material  heaven,  we  are  no  more  justified  in 
determining  herefrom  that  the  Achaian  Greeks  worshipped  that 
material  heaven,  than  we  should  be  justified  in  holding  that  because 
a  Divine  object  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  spiritus  in  Latin 
and  pneuma  in  Greek,  therefore  the  material  thing  we  call  breath 
was  ever  the  object  of  adoration.  In  the  later  mythology,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  in  Italy,  there  are  traces  in  the  Italian  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
of  a  Nature-Power  ;  but  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  primitive  form  of 
the  Olympian  religion,  not  with  later  importations,  or  separate 
nationalities. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged,  or  taken  for  granted,  that  Poseidon  at 
any  rate  was  an  elemental  god.  This,  I  think,  can  only  be  held  by 
those  who  do  not  know,  or  who  reject,  the  testimony  of  Homer. 
Not  only  is  Poseidon  not  an  elemental  deity,  but  we  have  in  the 
Iliad  the  true  elemental  deity  that  occupied  the  place  thus  erro- 
neously assigned  to  him.  Poseidon  is  the  lord  or  ruler  of  the  sea  ; 
yet  not  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  Zeus  and  some  other  deities 
from  acting  upon  it  just  as  he  does.  He  is  the  god  of  the  horse; 
he  is  the  building  god  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  functions  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  elemental  character.  His  worship  accordingly,  as 
we  find  from  Pausanias,  is  not  confined  to  the  coast.  His  strong  and 
special  relation  to  the  sea  is  through  the  medium  of  navigation,  and 
he  appears  in  Greece  as  the  god  of  the  navigating  people,  and  of 
Southern  races,  who  are  the  great  builders  of  primitive  times,  and  to 
whom  Greece  appears  to  have  owed  the  horse.  In  Homer,  Nereus  is 
the  elemental  god.  The  key  to  his  Poseidon  is  ethnographical,  not 
elemental.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  supreme  deity  of  certain 
races  and  regions  ;  a  state  of  things,  of  which  the  later  mythology 
affords  a  trace  in  the  phrase  Zeus-Poseidon. 

The  Here  of  Homer,  again,  has  not  the  slightest  elemental  trace. 
She  is  beyond  all  others  the  national  deity.  Her  care  for  individuals 
is  only  in  view  of  national  interests,  and  in  this  view  she  seems  (II. 
i.  209)  to  value  them  alike.  In  the  Iliad,  where  the  nation  is  all 
along  involved,  she  is  intensely  active  ;  in  the  Odyssey  she  has  no 
share  whatever. 
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Aidoneus  is  a  mere  shadow,  and  the  principal  signs  of  him  are 
negative.  Equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  ruler 
of  one  third  part  of  the  Homeric  Universe,  his  name  may  possibly 
indicate  a  personage  worshipped  as  supreme  in  some  pre-Olympian 
system,  that  had  given  way  to  the  new  and  loftier  scheme.  This 
supposition  derives  support  from  many  fragments  of  evidence,  and 
not  least  from  the  fact  that  he  is  called  by  Phoinix  in  II.  ix.  the  Zeus 
Katachthonios,  reminding  us  of  the  Zeus-Poseidon  in  the  case  of  his 
marine  brother. 

The  Athene  of  Homer,  who  though  of  the  second  order  in  dignity 
is  next  to  Zeus  in  efficiency  and  his  superior  in  wisdom,  does  not 
bear  the  slightest  mark  of  a  Nature-Power.  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  her  name  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
or  of  the  Sanskrit  Ahana,  or,  which  is  possible,  of  each ;  observing, 
however,  that  the  derivation  from  Ahana  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
self-evident  affair,  which  is  sometimes  alleged  by  its  upholders.  The 
question  at  issue  is  not  whether  a  name,  found  in  the  Olympian 
system,  may  elsewhere  have  indicated  a  Nature-Power.  My  allega- 
tion is  simply  this,  that  when  such  a  power  was  admitted  within  the 
precinct,  the  Poet  carefully  barred  the  door  against  any  accompani- 
ment which  savoured  of  elemental  ism ;  by  which  I  here  mean  the  vital 
association  of  Deity  with  matter  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
human  body. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  impeach  broadly  the  allegation  advanced 
on  behalf  of  the  Solar  Theory,  that  the  Olympian  family  is  made  up  of 
members  who  bear  marks  of  having  been,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
sway  in  the  Peninsula,  elemental  powers,  or  forms  of  the  manifestation 
of  light.  I  will  not  therefore  enter  on  the  case  of  Apollo,  which 
could  not  be  treated  without  discussing  certain  of  his  titles  and 
epithets,  such  as  Phoibos  and  Lukegenes.  But  I  confidently  affirm 
that  in  no  one  case  has  Homer  been  more  careful  to  exclude  the 
objectionable  ingredients  from  his  system  than  in  this  very  case. 
For  he  has  severed  Apollo  from  the  source  of  material  light  by 
introducing  the  separate  personality  of  the  Sun  even  in  the  Iliad, 
where  he  has  only  a  passive  share  in  the  action.  But  according  to 
the  Odyssey  it  would  appear  that  that  luminary,  the  central  object  in 
a  solar  theory,  was  not  known  in  the  worship  of  Achaian  Greece. 

In  order  that  the  proper  limits  of  my  counter-allegations  may  be 
observed,  I  add  the  following  statements.  First,  among  the  Trojans 
we  plainly  discern  the  tokens  of  an  Elemental  system,  first  in  the 
vigorous  personal  action  of  the  Rivers  on  their  behalf,  secondly  in  the 
proposal  of  Menelaos,  which  they  accept,  that  they  shall  offer  two 
lambs  to  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  respectively  (R.  iii.  101),  while  the 
Achaian s  offer  to  Zeus.  When  the  sacrifice  comes  to  be  made,  the 
Rivers  are  included  (ibid.  278).  Secondly,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  a  local  Nature-worship  may  have  prevailed,  both  in  the  time  of 
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Homer  and  throughout  the  classical  period ;  while  what  we  may  call 
the  central  or  metropolitan,  as  well  as  literary  religion,  was  strictly 
humanitarian.  The  Pulians,  in  their  war,  offered  a  bull  to  Alpheios 
(II.  xi.  778) ;  Achilles  made  a  vow  to  Spercheios  (ibid,  xxiii.  142). 
Kivers,  and  other  minor  elemental  dignities,  are  included  in  the  Great 
Assembly;  but  the  major  elements  and  Nature-forces  are  nowhere  al- 
lowed to  appear.  Even  of  animal  worship  the  later  ages  give  us  a  sig- 
nificant token  in  the  Serpens  Epidaurius.3*  Lastly,  I  recognise  in 
Hephaistos,  whose  name  is  once  used  for  the  fire  (II.  ii.  426),  the 
lingering  vestige  of  an  elemental  fire-god.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
case  in  which  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  Poet  has  allowed  a  trace 
of  Nature-worship  to  remain  in  his  account  of  Achaian  thought  or 
action.  No  doubt  a  personage  like  Demeter  is  to  be  regarded  as 
within  the  postulates  of  the  elemental  system ;  but,  while  her  tradi- 
tions are  allowed  to  keep  their  place  in  the  Poems,  she  is  but  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  Thearchy,  and  has  no  practical  share  whatever  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  So  much  for  the  general  assertion  of  an  elemental 
substratum  in  the  members  of  the  Olympian  Court,  the  living,  ruling 
forces  of  Achaian  religion. 

Coming  now  to  my  second  counter-proposition,  I  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  numerous  indications  in  Homer  of  the  prevalence  of 
a  Nature- worship  in  other  lands,  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  special 
interest,  in  the  same  Achaian  land  at  some  former  time.  The 
poems  of  Hesiod  bear  witness  apparently  to  successive  dynasties  of 
gods,  successively  deposed.  Besides  the  cultus  which  Homer  dis- 
closes, of  local  nymphs  in  Ithaca,  as  well  as  of  the  Eivers,  we  have 
many  varieties  of  delicate  tracings,  from  which  the  natural  inference 
would  be,  not  indeed  that  the  Solar  Theory  had  once  been  at  work  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  that  a  broader  elemental  worship  had  prevailed. 
The  most  delicate,  and  the  most  important  and  significant  of  these, 
is  that  group  of  indications  which  have  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  an 
elemental  deity,  and  yet  the  mother  of  Achilles,  for  their  centre. 

In  this  divine  motherhood,  although  her  marriage  with  his  father 
Peleus  had  been  forced  upon  her  by  authority,  we  have  two  most  re- 
markable features ;  the  ethnical  reconciliation,  so  to  call  it,  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  whereof  Achilles  is  the  flower  and  crown,  with  the 
older  stock  of  the  population  conventionally  called  Pelasgian,  and 
likewise,  in  the  combination  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  by 
generation,  that  theanthropic  idea,  which  is  the  distinctive  basis  of 
the  Olympian  system.  To  give  emphasis  and  solemnity  to  this 
motherhood  of  Thetis,  Homer  has  brought  into  play  all  the  resources 
of  his  art.  The  marriage  is  effected,  according  to  one  statement,  by 
the  act  of  the  gods;  according  to  another  by  the  will  and  act 
of  Here,  here  exhibited  as  the  great  nation-maker  for  the 
Greeks.  The  wedding  feast  was  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
93  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii.  27 
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gods,  so  as  to  impress  it  with  a  comprehensive  character.  Here 
alone,  for  a  great  end  of  policy,  have  we  a  normal  case  of  marriage 
between  a  goddess  and  a  mortal.  Other  unions  of  that  nature  are 
but  the  aberrations  of  passion. 

The  mother,  thus  provided  for  Achilles,  is  herself  an  elemental 
goddess.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  elemental  god  of  the  sea, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  nero,  the  old  Greek  name 
for  water.  That  he  may  not  be  too  obtrusive,  he  never  acts,  he  never 
speaks,  he  is  nowhere  seen,  he  is  never  named,  and  we  only  know  his 
proper  appellation  through  the  Poet  by  the  name  Nereides,  given  to 
his  daughters.  His  dwelling  is  ever  and  only  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  There  too  is  the  abode  of  Thetis,  and  from  thence  she  emerges 
to  visit  Olumpos,  or  to  take  her  share  in  the  affairs  of  earth.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  this  locale  is  assigned  to  her.  As  the  meeting  point 
of  the  races,  she  must  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
each,  just  as  in  her  higher  mediating  office  she  must  have  an  indis- 
soluble association  alike  with  the  divine  and  with  the  human  order. 
As  the  wife  of  an  Achaian  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of  the  transcen- 
dent Achaian  chieftain,  her  natal  character  might  have  seemed  to  be 
effaced,  had  not  her  elemental  habitat  been  preserved.  To  knit  yet 
more  firmly  the  bond  of  this  connection,  Homer  has  given  to  Thetis, 
on  her  journey  to  the  camp  in  the  Eighteenth  Book,  a  train  of  Nereid 
sisters,  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  whom  are  named.  Comparing 
this  list  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  Phaiakes,  by  which  he  indicates 
the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  race,  we  may  observe  that  nearly  every  one 
of  these  names  is  of  pure  Greek  etymology,  which  leads  to  the  belief 
that  they  are  meant  to  exhibit  the  fusion,  as  it  were,  of  the  dominant 
Achaian  race  with  the  old  Nature-worshippers  of  the  peninsula. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  Olympian  office  of  Thetis.  In  the 
palace  of  Peleus,  she  was  fond  of  telling,  and  Achilles  had  often 
heard  from  her,  how  she  saved  Zeus  from  peril  of  dethronement  and 
of  bonds,  when  Here,  Poseidon,  and  Athene  jointly  rose  against  him, 
by  summoning  to  his  aid  Ai'gaion,  or  Briareus,  the  hundred-handed, 
a  son  of  Poseidon  stronger  even  than  his  father.  Of  this  most  curious 
legend  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  a  full'interpretation,  yet  the 
essential  meaning  is  not  inaccessible.  Poseidon,  whose  worship  is  im- 
ported from  abroad,  Here,  the  representative  of  Hellenism,  and  Athene, 
the  deity  furthest  of  all  removed  from  the  archaic  Nature-worship, 
are  the  assailants  of  Zeus,  whom  we  know  (xvi.  233)  to  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  a  Pelasgian  god, 
before  the  Hellenic  epoch.  In  the  general  deposition  of  the  Nature- 
Powers  which  then  took  place,  his  worship  seems  to  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  swept  away.  But  a  champion  was  found  who, 
from  his  double  name,  evidently  had  a  place  both  in  the  old  system 
and  in  the  new.  By  his  aid  Zeus  kept  his  seat  and  his  supremacy, 
and  it  remains  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  whether,  under  the 
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older  system,  his  name  had  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  an  ele- 
mental power.  But  do  not  let  us  leave  out  of  view  the  curious 
personal  interest  of  Thetis  in  the  tale.  She  felt  it  to  appertain  to 
the  dignity  of  her  position,  and  the  recital  was  alike  appropriate  and 
popular  in  an  Achaian  family,  when  the  ascendency  of  the  race  was 
becoming  the  condition  and  the  means  of  a  true  national  existence. 

Another  indication  of  these  revolutions  in  the  ruling  Thearchy 
is  supplied  by  the  passage,  which  describes  the  summoning  of  the 
great  Assembly  of  the  Gods.  The  minor  or  local  native  powers,  the 
Nymphs  of  fountain,  grove,  and  meadow  (II.  xx.  7),  and  the  Rivers,  all 
were  present.  Plainly  does  this  suggest  that,  when  the  central 
powers  of  the  elemental  system  had  ceased  their  sway,  the  local  cults 
survived.  But  of  the  great  Nature  forces  and  phenomena  there  is  no 
mention,  except  in  the  case  of  Ocean,  who  was  verbally  included  in 
the  class  of  Rivers,  as  with  his  tide-streams  he  encompassed  all  the 
world.  He,  we  are  told,  was  not  present.  His  absence  probably 
spares  his  dignity ;  for  he  was,  in  the  natural  order,  a  sublime  concep- 
tion. In  the  sphere  of  religion  he  had  been  superseded,  but  without 
loss  of  respect :  for  Here  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him  and  his 
Queen  Tethus,  and  paid  them  visits  (II.  xiv.  201 )  in  their  retirement. 

They  had  reared  her  tenderly  in  their  own  home  at  the  time  of 
the  great  struggle,  which  ended  (ibid.)  in  the  overthrow  of  Kronos, 
and  in  his  punishment  as  a  criminal.  He  was  reputed  the  oldest 
god,  for  he  is  called  theon  genesis,  the  source,  or  a  source,  or  spring  of 
gods.  His  cult  seems,  then,  to  have  given  way  without  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  champions  of  the  old  order  and  the  new.  The  case  of  Kronos 
was  different,  and  probably  cannot  be  opened  out  except  by  the  use  of  a 
different  key. 

The  battles  of  deities,  single,  or  in  dynasties  or  other  combina- 
tions, appear  to  be  susceptible,  according  to  the  circumstances,  of  at 
least  three  main  significations. 

1 .  In  the  Theomachy  of  Homer,  we  have  the  great  issue  of  the 
Trojan  War  fought  out  in  heaven ;  and  the  deities,  who  take  the  two 
sides,  are  mainly  those  in  whom  the  respective  nations  claimed  a 
special  interest.     In  cases  like  those  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon,  where 
each  had  some  form  of  friendly  relation  to  both  parties,  by  an  in- 
genious expedient  actual  conflict  is  avoided.     And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Trojan  Thearchy,  which  included  a  large  system  of 
Nature-worship,  is  but  meagrely  represented  in  comparison  under  the 
Olympian  system,  which  includes  the  pervading  characteristic  of  a 
strong  antagonism  to  such  worship. 

2.  There  is  a  family  of  legends,  and  a  large  one,  in  which  there 
are  contests  between  deities  which  end  in  some  decisive  issue,  yet 
without   any  general  disparagement  to  the   deities   themselves  on 
either   side.     Such  were   the   struggles,  not   named  in  Homer,  at 
Athens  and  Corinth,  between  Poseidon,  and  Athene  in  the  one  case, 
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Apollo  in  the  other.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  legends 
signify  a  struggle  for  ascendency  or  pre-eminence  at  the  places 
named,  between  the  worshippers  of  the  respective  deities,  such  as 
would  naturally  arise  when  immigrations  from  abroad,  of  a  certain 
weight  and  importance,  took  place  into  cities  or  districts  already 
settled.  Again  it  is  probable  that  the  hesitancy  and  imputed 
tergiversation  of  Are's  in  the  Trojan  conflict,  indicate  a  divided 
sentiment  in  Thrace,  the  land  of  his  worship,  which  had  ended  in 
furnishing  a  contingent  from  a  portion  of  the  country  (77.  ii.  44)  to 
the  forces  allied  with  Priam. 

3.  There  is  a  third  family  of  legends,  which  refers  to  a  great 
catastrophe  in  heaven,  and  ends  in  the  dethronement  and  even 
punishment  of  the  defeated  party.  These  have  their  representation 
alike  in  the  Olympian  system,  in  the  later  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Eome,  and  in  other  Gentile  or  extraneous  religions.  In  Homer,  they 
are  expressed  by  the  cases  of  lapetos  and  of  Kronos,  who  are  seated 
in  the  depths  of  Tartaros,  confined  by  gates  of  iron,  as  far  below 
Aides  as  earth  is  below  heaven,  with  no  breeze  to  refresh  them,  nor 
sunlight  to  shine  upon  them  (II.  viii.  15  and  479).  Around  them  are 
other  gods  (xv.  225)  also  deep  in  Tartaros  (vTroraprdpsoi),  who  are  the 
Titans  (xiv.  279,  xv.  225).  And  it  is  quite  plain  that  hurling  into 
Tartaros  was  the  punishment  appointed  for  rebellious  deities,  for 
(says  Zeus)  these  Tartarean  deities  would,  if  Poseidon  had  persistently 
disobeyed,  have  heard  of  it,  and  that  in  a  marked  manner  (nd\a)  or  '  with 
a  vengeance  '  (xv.  224).  Again ;  a  region  lower  than  those  frequented 
by  Celestials  would  have  been  the  doom  of  Ares,  had  he  not  been  borne 
harmless  by  the  illustrious  paternity  of  Zeus  (v.  297).  There  are 
here  no  human  or  terrestrial  specifications.  It  is  no  question  of  the 
mere  succession  of  one  worship,  or  one  Thearchy,  to  another. 

It  has  been  important  to  draw  these  distinctions  on  two  grounds. 
First,  to  prepare  the  way  for  showing  how  in  Homer  the  indications 
under  the  second  head  represent  the  history  of  Nature-worship  in  the 
Greek  peninsula.  Secondly,  because  the  '  war  in  heaven '  has  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  striking  coincidences  between  the  Homeric 
poems  and  the  Sacred  records. 

I  will  only  mention  two  more  particulars  in  illustration  of  the 
curious  artfulness  which  Homer  exhibits  in  dealing  with  the  particular 
ingredients  of  religion  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  proscribe.  One 
relates  to  the  old  indigenous  Nature-worship.  He  appears  to  have 
given  to  the  personages  who  had  figured  in  it,  and  who  could  not,  of 
course,  have  residences  on  Mount  Olumpos,  places  elsewhere,  and 
notably  in  the  Under  World.  Iris  visits  the  abode  of  the  Winds,  and 
finds  them  banqueting  in  the  house  of  Zephuros  (xxiii.  198)  who  is 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  their  primate.  They  give  her  an  eager 
welcome,  but  she  declines  to  sit  at  their  board,  and  politely  pleads 
her  want  of  time.  But  the  habitat  he  seems  normally  to  assign  is  in 
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the  Under  World ;  for  when  Achilles  has  to  send  his  hair  as  a  votive 
offering  to  Spercheios,  he  places  it  in  the  hand  of  the  dead  Patroclos, 
who  was  evidently  to  deliver  it  on  his  arrival  in  Aides,  after  the  due 
performance  of  all  funeral  rites.  That  the  River-spirit  would  be 
found  there  seems  to  be  taken  as  matter  of  course  (xxiii.  1 40-53). 

The  other  point  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  those  foreign  elements, 
which  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  immigration  to  import  into  the 
Achaian  worship.  Foreigners  arriving  from  Egypt,  or  from  the 
countries  coloured  by  its  imperial  religion,  would  probably  seek  in 
Apollo  the  representative  of  their  Horus,  and  in  Here  of  their  Isis.  But 
the  idea  of  both  these  Egyptian  deities  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  prevalent  animal-worship.  Horus  was  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk,  Isis.  with  that  of  a  cow.  Homer  gives  to  his  Here  in  a 
marked  manner  the  large  and  tranquil  ox's  eye,  and  consecrates  the 
hawk  kirkos  specially  to  Apollo.  Thus  he  removes  all  dangerous 
association  to  a  safe  distance,  but  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  link, 
visible  for  those  who  sought  it,  to  preclude  a  violent  rupture  of 
subsisting  religious  traditions.  A  like  method  may  be  traced  in  his 
treatment  of  the  cows  of  the  Sun  in  the  Island  of  Trinacrie.  They 
are  invested  with  a  derivative  sanctity,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
terrific  penalty  exacted  for  the  use  of  them  as  food,  though  it  had  been 
under  the  direst  necessity  :  and  yet  they  are  not  placed  in  any  kind 
of  approximation  to  the  Divine  Order. 

There  is,  then,  evidence  of  a  Nature-worship  in  Homer.  It  is  not, 
however,  Achaian,  but  archaic  or  exotic.  Neither  can  we  affirm  that 
it  is  based  upon  a  solar  principle ;  since  it  appears  rather  to  embrace 
promiscuous  ingredients,  according  to  the  varying  genius  and  traditions 
of  diverse  races. 

I  have  already  noticed  that,  with  this  superseded  Nature-worship, 
lying  in  the  shadowy  recess,  we  have  an  anthropomorphic  or 
theanthropic  system  of  marvellous  imaginative  splendour,  set  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  fullest  blaze  of  light  which 
commanding  genius  can  pour  upon  it. 

In  that  other  and  more  venerable  theanthropic  scheme,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  Scriptures,  are  presented  a  group  of 
sensible  images,  and  of  traditions  purporting  to  be  primeval.  They 
tell  the  history  of  a  great  catastrophe,  which  befel  our  race  in  its 
infancy.  I  have  already  observed  that  whatever  the  aptitudes  of  the 
Achaian  mind  for  a  theanthropic  religion,  man  does  not  proceed  in 
such  matters  by  the  method  of  pure  invention,  and  there  must  have 
been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material,  upon  which  it  could 
work.  What  was  this  raw  material,  and  by  whom  was  it  supplied  ? 

Plainly  it  could  not  be  derived  from  the  solar  worship,  or  the  more 
enlarged  elemental  worship,  or  the  animal  worship,  which  prevailed 
in  different  regions ;  and  still  less  from  the  defiled  ideas  and  practices 
of  religion  associated  with  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  which  the  Phoe- 
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nicians  had  already  brought  with  them  to  the  threshold  of  Greece, 
but  which  we  cannot  say  had  yet  penetrated  into  its  interior.  There 
was  but  one  other  important  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  nation 
that  made  the  war  of  Troy.  It  was  the  Achaian  element,  closely  united 
with  the  Hellenic  name,  as  this  again  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  Helloi  or  Selloi,  ministers  (hupophetai)  of  the  Dodonaian 
Zeus,  and  devoted,  it  appears,  in  some  special  manner  to  his  service ; 
for  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  Homer  speaks  of  a  race  or  tribe 
almost  as  Moses  might  have  spoken  of  the  Levites,  or  places  them 
collectively  in  a  special  relation  to  a  particular  worship. 

The  remarkable  invocation  of  Achilles  (II.  xvi.  233-48),  which 
introduces  the  Helloi  and  their  religion  in  immediate  connection  with 
himself,  is  on  the  face  of  it  monotheistic.  And  on  that  account  it 
was  intrinsically  qualified  to  be  associated  with  the  theanthropic  idea, 
for  we  find  that  this  very  association  subsisted  in  the  case  of  the  race, 
among  whom  the  Book  of  Grenesis  was  composed  and  promulgated. 

The  interior  meaning,  indeed,  of  that  which  we  term  the  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  the  introduction,  namely,  of  sin  and  penalty  into  the 
world,  nowhere  appears  in  Homer ;  although  there  may  seem  to  be 
traces  of  it  in  Hesiod's  tradition  of  the  four  ages.  It  is  the  sensible 
imagery,  and  the  external  features  of  the  narrative,  with  which  the 
Homeric  Poems  are  in  remarkable  accordance.  Their  starting-point 
is  the  actual  condition  of  man,  without  retrospect  upon  a  purer  and 
happier  past.  But  let  us  briefly  put  together  the  salient  exterior 
traits  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  consider  their  analogues  in 
Homer.  ( 1 . )  That  plurality  in  the  Grodhead  which  mysteriously  dwells 
within  the  Majesty  of  its  Unity,  appears  in  the  Trinity  of  the 
Olympian  system,  but  has  this  community  along  with  so  many  other 
systems  that  it  presents  nothing  distinctive.  (2.)  Next,  there  is  the 
agency  of  a  misleading  spirit,  which  solicits  the  integrity  of  man,  and 
which  is  in  singular  correspondence  with  the  Homeric  Ate\  (3.)  The 
image  of  the  serpent  in  Grenesis,  and  its  too  powerful  agency,  reappear 
in  the  mode  we  might  have  expected.  It  is  a  terrible  symbol  on  the 
war-shield  of  the  sovereign  Agamemnon,  without  any  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  it  came  there.  (4.)  The  tree  is  a  prominent  agent 
in  Grenesis  :  and  we  can  trace  in  Homer  the  nucleus  of  a  practice  of 
devoting  particular  trees  to  the  worship  of  certain  gods,  while  any  direct 
cult  was  excluded,  as  in  tfce  cases  of  the  serpent  and  the  ox,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Olympian  system.  (5.)  There  is  a  Deliverer  in  Grenesis 
who  is  presented  to  us  in  Homer  as  Apollo  the  serpent-slayer,  as  the 
power  that  extracts  the  sting  from  death,  as  the  god  that  has  the  keys 
of  the  future,  as  the  Son  who  is  alone  and  always  in  absolute  harmony 
with  the  will  of  his  Father  Zeus.  (6.)  As  the  seed  of  the  woman,  it 
could  not  but  be  that  this  Deliverer  must  reflect  some  rays  of  his  glory 
on  his  human  mother.  Accordingly,  in  Homer,  Leto,  the  mother  of 
Apollo,  is  presented  to  us,  though  with  few  particulars  of  outline,  yet 
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as  arrayed  in  a  dignity  for  which  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  account 
by  her  place,  for  office  she  has  none,  in  the  Olympian  scheme.  (7.)  As 
the  rainbow  is  to  be  the  token  of  the  covenant  between  (rod  and 
man,  so  Iris,  its  Homeric  impersonation,  carefully  detached  from  the 
material  sign,  is  the  chosen  and  faithful  messenger  of  Zeus. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  we  are 
introduced  (8)  to  the  practice  of  sacrifice  offered,  and  without  a  priestly 
caste.  So  it  is  among  the  Achaian  Greeks  :  and  when  the  elaborate 
particulars  of  the  rite  come  to  be  disclosed  to  us  in  Leviticus,  they  are 
in  remarkable  correspondence  with  the  Achaian  ritual.  ( 9.)  In  the  later 
Scriptures  we  are  introduced  to  the  Word  or  Wisdom  of  (rod,  a 
second  form  of  that  tradition  of  Eedemption  which  had  been  handed 
down  among  the  Jews :  and  this  Wisdom,  the  only  absolute  and  con- 
summate wisdom  exhibited  to  us  in  the  circle  of  Olympian  divinities, 
appears  in  the  unerring  and  the  never-baffled  Athene.  (10.)  Lastly,  those 
later  Scriptures  also  disclose  to  us  the  tradition  of  the  war  in  heaven ; 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  represented  in  Homer  by  catastrophes  of 
celestial  personages,  wholly  different  from  such  incidents  as  reflect 
the  vicissitudes  of  religious  history  upon  earth. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  a  statement  in  thin  and  colourless  out- 
line, which  cannot  claim  assent  except  on  an  adequate  examination  of 
the  multitude  of  harmonising  facts  with  which  it  can  be  filled  up.34 
But  it  is  surely  entitled,  if  not  to  assent,  yet  to  attention. 

The  philologists,  I  suppose,  justly  glory  in  the  discovery  they  have 
made,  through  the  common  words  of  the  Aryan  languages,  such  as 
kings,  laws,  temples,  palaces,  ships,  carriages,  high  roads,  bridges,35 
of  the  principal  thoughts  and  occupations  of  our  Aryan  forefathers  in 
their  earliest  undivided  state.  But  if  we  produce  out  of  the  Olym- 
pian system,  from  its  Apollo,  its  Athene,  its  Leto,  its  Iris,  and 
various  other  persons  or  particulars,  ideas  identical  in  substance  with 
those  that  are  embodied  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  how  can 
they  or  we  avoid  the  conclusion,  in  parity  of  reasoning,  that  those 
ideas,  marked  and  peculiar  as  they  are,  which  are  found  existing 
alike  in  the  poems  of  the  Aryan  Greeks  and  in  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  Semitic  Hebrews,  were  common  to  those  Aryans  and  those 
Semites  before  the  epoch  of  their  separation  ? 

I  ask  that  this  proposition  may  be  examined,  and  equitably 
judged,  without  any  premature  view  to  consequences.  We  have  no 
right  to  import  the  consideration  of  results,  which  we  may  dislike, 
into  the  examination  of  questions  of  evidence.  These  are  inquiries 
strictly  scientific;  and  our  handling  of  them,  if  it  were  governed  or 

84  Of  this  laborious  task  I  have  made  a  commencement,  but  only  a  commence- 
ment, elsewhere.  In  two  papers  on  Apollo  and  Athene,  published  some  years  back 
in  the  Co-nteinporary  Review,  may  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  particulars  which 
establish  their  exceptional  characters,  and  point  to  some  peculiar  origin. 

*5  M.  Muller,  Lectures,  p.  34. 
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modified  by  apprehensions  of  the  eventual  issues  to  which  we  might 
be  led,  would  cease  to  be  scientific.  We  must  adhere,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  the  primary  law  on  which  the  whole  credit  and  validity  of  our 
processes  depend. 

At  the  same  time,  without  prematurely  dogmatising  upon  the 
cogency  of  those  consequences,  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  their 
apparent  character  and  tendency.  It  is  to  accredit,  at  a  very  critical 
point,  which  touches  the  /calpiov  of  the  system,  what  from  different 
points  of  view  we  may  call  either  the  Hebrew  tradition  or  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Max  Miiller,  indeed,  holds  that  the  coincidence  of  traditions  or 
conceptions  found  among  a  variety  of  Aryan  races  establishes  '  some 
presumption  in  favour  of  their  common  origin,  but  no  more.'  A 
like  coincidence  of  names,  he  thinks,  '  places  us  on  firmer  ground,' 
on  ground  of  real  fact.36  Upon  these  propositions,  without  denying 
the  special  value  of  kindred  names,  I  have  these  remarks  to  make. 
First,  traditions,  apart  from  the  question  of  their  authenticity,  are 
real  facts  not  less  than  names.  Secondly,  names  not  illustrated  by 
coincidence  are  oftentimes  merely  unsolved  enigmas :  as  in  the  Greek 
mythology  Poseidon,  Aphrodite,  perhaps  Apollo,  and  many  more. 
Thirdly,  that  while  names  may  supply  admirable  means  of  tracing 
the  history  of  worships,  the  character  of  those  worships  may  change 
fundamentally  while  the  names  remain  identical :  as  the  Adonai  of 
Scripture,  meaning  Jehovah,  is  the  Adonis  of  Syria,  loved  by  Aphro- 
dite ;  and  Shaddai,  with  the  same  solemn  meaning,  is  identical  with 
Shed  and  in  the  plural  Shedim,  which  means  false  gods  or  idols.37 
Lastly,  that  harmonies  of  names  are  to  be  looked  for  within  and  not 
beyond  the  Aryan  and  the  other  groups  severally.  The  coincidence 
of  traditions,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us,  suffers  no  disparage- 
ment from  its  being  unaccompanied  with  coincidence  of  names. 

Not  that  this  is  the  only  testimony  which  is  to  be  adduced 
from  Gentile  sources  to  the  antiquity  and  high  authority  of  the 
earlier,  and  what  we  may  largely  call  the  prehistoric,  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  In  other  bodies  of  religious  tradition,  such  as  the 
Zoroastrian  and  the  Vedic,  many  indications  are  to  be  found  which, 
in  a  variety  of  modes  and  forms,  uphold  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
primeval  revelation,  and  that  that  revelation  is  substantially  con- 
veyed to  us  in  Holy  Scripture. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

M  Introduction  to  The  Science  of  Religion,  p.  42.  S7  Ibid.  p.  39. 
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PUBLIC  BUSINESS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


No  subject  can  at  any  time  more  legitimately  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  people  enjoying  constitutional  government,  than  the  method  in 
which  its  business  is  transacted  by  its  representatives.  And  there 
can  be  no  surprise  that  the  recent  deadlock  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  attracted  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  observation,  not  only  of  those 
primarily  interested,  but  also  of  all  who  have  adopted  or  imitated 
the  Parliamentary  institutions  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indi- 
genous in  this  country.  Parliamentary  government  is  always  on 
its  trial.  It  has  survived  in  England  those  dangers  which  usually 
threaten  the  adolescent  as  well  as  the  maturer  stages  of  government 
by  a  free  Assembly :  it  has  surmounted  the  usurpations  of  kings  and 
braved  successfully  the  violence  of  revolutionary  tumult :  yet  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  later  period  of  its  existence  there  remains  some 
risk  whether  it  may  not  succumb  to  some  of  those  disorders  which 
are  bred  rather  by  a  faulty  regimen  than  by  the  preseDce  of  active 
disease.  That  active  disease  has  recently,  in  more  or  less  acute 
forms,  interfered  with  the  satisfactory  performance  of  its  normal 
functions  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  is,  I  suppose,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  ;  but  the  malefic  agency  has  been  scarcely  of 
so  formidable  a  character  as  to  have  caused  more  than  passing  irri- 
tation, had  it  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  a  patient  whose  entire 
strength  was  already  strained  to  the  very  uttermost  in  the  execution 
VOL.  VI.— No.  33.  3  F 
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of  a  self-imposed  task.  To  be  buried  in  nettles  or  bitten  by  fleas  is 
undoubtedly  disagreeable,  but  cannot  in  any  ordinary  case  be  con- 
sidered dangerous.  It  is  only  when  the  body  is  exhausted  or  the 
nerves  deranged  by  the  pressure  or  the  multiplicity  of  work  that 
serious  trouble  is  likely  to  result  from  any  such  vexatious  mischance. 

It  would  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  compliment  by  those 
gentlemen  who  have  during  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  so  constantly 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  we  were  to 
attribute  to  them  an  exclusive  desire  to  enhance  the  dignity  and  to 
increase  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Yet 
it  is  highly  probable  that  if  the  remarkable  use  to  which  the  forms 
of  the  House  have  recently  been  turned  had  not  called  attention  out 
of  doors  to  the  present  system  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  many 
years  might  have  passed  before  the  question  came  to  be  seriously 
examined.  The  changes  that  public  opinion  might  effect  in  the 
conduct  of  the  public  business  might  have  been  deferred  until  the 
House  of  Commons  had  lost  much  of  its  reputation  as  well  as  much 
of  its  usefulness.  And  some  crisis  of  popular  excitement  might 
effect  with  passion  and  precipitation  reforms  which  can  only  be 
advantageous  if  most  carefully  considered  and  most  delicately  applied. 
In  the  lull,  which  still  prevails  in  the  region  of  domestic  legislation, 
the  great  questions  involved  in  a  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
may  be  most  calmly  and  deliberately  studied  ;  and  few  matters  can 
more  fitly  engage  either  the  last  moments  of  a  departing  or  the  earliest 
period  of  an  opening  Parliament  than  the  problem  of  setting  in  order 
that  House  which  is  still  held  to  be  the  most  successful  as  well  as 
the  most  venerable  exemplar  of  Constitutional  Grovernment. 

Before,  however,  such  a  task  can  be  taken  in  hand  with  any 
prospect  of  benefit  to  the  public  service,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  disentangle  as  far  as  is  practicable  those  elements  of  delay,  dis- 
order, and  disappointment,  which  are  chronic  (so  to  speak)  from 
those  which,  although  they  may  frequently  recur  and  even  continue 
for  considerable  periods  to  give  trouble,  are  yet  in  their  nature  acci- 
dental and  not  actually  innate  in  our  Parliamentary  system  itself. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  instance  that  Parliament,  in  its 
original  conception,  was  designed  to  be  not  so  much  a  legislative 
machine  as  a  check  upon  the  executive  power.  The  whole  of  its 
forms  display  the  same  spirit.  Why  should  it  have  been  provided 
that  before  a  Bill  can  pass  either  House,  leave  must  be  asked  and 
given  for  its  introduction,  that  it  should  then  be  read  a  first  and 
second  time,  then  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
then  considered  as  amended  (if  the  Committee  report  it  with  amend- 
ments), then  read  a  third  time,  and  finally  dismissed  from  considera- 
tion by  the  question  '  That  this  Bill  do  pass  '  ?  Why,  again,  should 
a  grant  of  money  for  the  public  service  require  to  find  its  way 
through  the  Committee  of  Supply,  where  every  item  may  form  the 
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subject  of  a  separate  debate,  where  no  limit  exists  to  fetter  members 
from  proposing  any  number  of  reductions  (provided  only  that  they 
raise  a  distinct  issue  on  which  the  Committee  has  not  already  ex- 
pressed, or  been  challenged  to  express,  an  opinion),  and  where  the 
proceedings  may  be  (and  frequently  are)  diversified  by  repeated  mo- 
tions to  report  Progress,  or  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  upon 
which  almost  any  conceivable  reason  for  either  course  which  may 
occur  to  the  mind  of  any  honourable  member  may  be  expounded  and 
debated  at  length  ?  Why,  when  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  the 
vote,  should  it  be  open  to  anybody  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the 
Keport  ?  Why,  when  it  has  been  reported,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
fortify  the  grant  thus  authorised  by  a  vote  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  ?  Why,  when  this  has  been  obtained,  should  it  be 
requisite  to  introduce  a  regular  Bill  on  the  Keport  of  Ways  and 
Means  (which  bill  has  to  go  through  all  the  stages  enumerated 
above),  and  thus  challenge  obstruction  on  some  four  additional  occa- 
sions, before  the  faithful  Commons  can  make  up  their  minds  to  part 
with  it  ?  Why  should  it  have  been  ordained  that  before  any  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means  can  commence  its  labours  (except 
on  Mondays  in  certain  exceptional  instances)  any  member  may  bring 
forward  any  motion  upon  any  subject,  with  or  without  notice,  and 
with  an  absolute  disregard  to  the  class  of  estimates  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  is  afterwards  to  be  invited  ?  Why,  to 
pass  from  these  time-honoured  observances,  should  the  most  recent 
revision  of  the  rules  of  the  House  reserve  one  night  in  every  week  for 
the  discussion  of  motions  which  in  most  cases  have  no  practical  result, 
and  another  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills  which,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  never  reach  a  later  stage  than  that  of  second  reading  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  object  of  Parliament,  as  its  name  implies,  has 
been  the  discussion  rather  than  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  criticism 
rather  than  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  investigation  of  political 
theories  or  public  grievances  rather  than  the  enlargement  of  the 
Statute  Book  ? 

To  what,  then,  is  it  due  that  the  actual  results  of  the  legislative 
activity  of  Parliament  have  for  so  many  years  sufficed  to  fill  a  goodly 
volume?  How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  with  all  the  legislative 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  a  representative  assembly, 
and  with  all  the  superadded  obstacles  which  the  forms  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  have  contrived  to  erect,  the  work  annually  turned 
out  by  the  British  Parliament  is  still,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  un- 
equalled by  any  other  law-making  apparatus  in  the  world,  either  in 
amount  or  in  elaboration  of  detail  ?  No  doubt  we  work  much 
harder  than  other  legislators ;  some  because  work  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  Parliamentary  distinction  ;  others  because,  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  working  hard  at  other  avocations  outside  the  walls  of 
Westminster,  they  bring  with  them  to  St.  Stephen's  that  appetite 
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for  labour  which  seems  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon  ;  all,  or  almost 
all,  because  the  great  and  grave  responsibilities  which  a  member  of 
Parliament  finds  confronting  him  have  a  tendency  to  instil  even  in 
the  most  careless  the  germs  of  that  industrial  fever  with  which  the 
seats   and   lobbies   are   so   thoroughly   infected.      Yet   making  all 
allowances  for  patriotic  spirit  or  business  aptitude  on  the  part  of 
the.  great  majority  of  members,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work  which 
Parliament  has  to  do,  conducted  after  the  method  in  which  it  has 
pleased   Parliament   to   conduct  it,  must   long   ago   have  rendered 
abortive  the  legislative  labours  of  even  an  angelic  assembly,  if  those 
conditions   had   continued   to   prevail,  which  in  the  first  instance 
inspired  and  for  several  centuries  served  to  fortify  and  extend  the 
precautions  embodied  in  our  forms.     The  intention  of  our  ancestors 
was  of  course  to  provide  against  any  ^encroachment  upon  national 
liberty  by  the  Crown ;  and  the  system  they  devised  was  perhaps  that 
best  adapted  to  enable  a  patriotic  minority,  possessing  no  small  share 
of  secret  sympathy  even  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  them,  to  withstand 
the  pressure  or  even  to  break  the  force  of  an  arbitrary  Minister.     Or, 
even  in  the  earlier  days  of  Parliamentary  history,  it  might  be  that 
an   actual  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  arrayed 
against  a  policy  which  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  resist  by  a 
dilatory  procedure  than  by  an  open  breach  with  the  Crown  ;  so  that 
the  continued  protraction  of  a  debate  or  constant  postponement  of 
the  stage  of  a  bill  might  be  regarded  as  the  Parliamentary  counter- 
part of  La  Reine  s'avisera.     But  when  the  Eevolution  of  1688  had 
established  the  principle  that  the  Sovereign  was  thenceforth  to  govern 
only  by  Ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  it 
became  evident  that  the  necessity  which  had  dictated  many  of  these 
forms  of  political  strategy  had  (in  the  absence  of  any  other  external 
danger  equally  formidable)  passed  into  abeyance.     But  though  the 
danger  might  cease  to  press,  the  procedure  which  it  had  brought  into 
use   survived   it.      It  was    not   unnatural   that   Parliament   should 
hesitate  to  discard  a  system  which  had  grown  with  its  growth,  and 
which  had  come  to  fit  it  like  a  well-worn  suit  of  clothes.     Besides, 
it  is  always  the  instinct  of  the  English  people,  when  they  have  got  a 
thing  which  they  believe  to  be  good,  to  continue  to  make  use  of  it  with 
a  view  to  some  future  contingency,  though  its  immediate  necessity 
is  not  perhaps  apparent.      Neither  was   it  likely  that  the   leaders 
of  minorities  would  consent  to  part  with  weapons  so  potent  to  thwart 
a  majority,  even  as  they  had  previously  been  proved  useful  in  resist- 
ing pressure  from  outside.     But  there  was  this  limit  imposed  upon 
their  use  by  the  new  order  of  things,  that  resistance  of  this  description 
to  be  generally  effective  must  necessarily  be  of  a  character  to  entitle 
those  who  offered  it  to  prospective  support  in  the  country.     And  it 
was  not  the  best  way  to  conciliate  this  by  embarrassing  and  hindering 
a  Minister  whose  policy,  being  supported  by  a  bond  fide  majority, 
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was  presumably  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Occasional  instances 
would  doubtless  occur,  as  indeed  they  have  occurred  in  recent  times, 
where  a  particular  measure  was  opposed  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  considered  obstructive,  by  a  party  or  a  particular  knot  of  members. 
Such  cases  might  be  found  in  the  history  of  a  Game  Laws  Amend- 
ment, or  a  Parks  Bill,  and  even  in  the  Army  Eegulation  and  Ballot 
Bills.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  might  not  unfairly  have  been  alleged 
by  the  opponents  that  they  saw  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  accord  with  the  majority  in  the 
constituencies,  and  the  proceedings  even  of  a  small  minority,  however 
vexatious  they  may  be  at  the  moment,  may  easily  be  condoned  or 
even  excused  if  subsequent  experience  shows  that  they  have  acted  in 
this  belief.  The  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  since  government 
by  Parliamentary  majorities  became  an  established  fact,  has  con- 
demned the  employment  of  these  tactics  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  added  by  specially  favoured  individuals.  And 
although  the  ancient  panoplies  have  been  available  for  the  purpose, 
they  have  remained  rather  as  the  weapons  that  hang  round  some 
baronial  hall,  than  as  arms  intended  for  service  in  modern  warfare. 
They  may  have  been  brought  out  for  Christmas  merriment,  or  even 
employed  in  some  revival  of  a  tourney  when  nothing  else  was  to  be 
done.  But  the  good  sense  and  tacit  agreement  of  all  to  whom  they 
were  accessible  guaranteed  that  they  should  not  become  sources  of 
offence. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  decided 
to  bring  under  its  superintendence  had  increased  in  gravity  and  mul- 
tiplied in  number  to  an  incalculable  extent.  From  exercising,  so  far 
as  its  domestic  functions  were  concerned,  a  jurisdiction  not  much 
wider  than  that  which  would  appertain  to  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
(if  such  existed)  for  the  County  of  York,  it  has  come  to  determine 
the  civil  rights  and  public  burdens  of  a  nation  now  counting,  south  of 
the  Tweed,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  amal- 
gamated with  itself  the  Legislatures  of  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  it  has  asserted  (but  only  to  lose  it)  its  authority  to 
impose  taxes  upon  what  were  our  American  Colonies ;  warned  by  that 
experience  it  has  framed  on  its  own  plan  the  representative  assemblies 
to  which  it  has  transferred  the  government  of  dependencies,  in  more 
than  one  case  probably,  exceeding  in  wealth  and  population  the 
England  which  called  it  into  existence  six  centuries  ago ;  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  assumed  the  function  of  supervising  our 
Indian  Empire ;  yet  so  jealous  has  it  been  of  its  authority  that  it 
does  not  allow  a  mile  of  railway  to  be  laid,  a  yard  of  water-piping  or 
gas-piping  to  be  put  down  by  a  joint-stock  company,  without  scanning 
the  details  and  balancing  the  advantages  of  each  such  project  with 
infinitely  more  minute  criticism  than  any  one  of  its  members  would 
be  likely  to  bestow  on  any  similar  improvement  on  his  own  estate ; 
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it  enters  with  unsparing  and  unshrinking  vigour  into  the  most  micro- 
scopic investigation  of  any  and  every  department  of  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  and  finds  occasion  for  discussing,  at  least  in  some  Select 
Committee  or  another,  such  scientific  problems  as  may  be  involved 
in  the  relation  of  Post  Office  telegraph  wires  to  other  projected 
electrical  apparatus,  or  such  legal  difficulties  as  may  beset  the  various 
classes  of  bondholders  in  a  Colonial  Eailway  Company. 

That  the  House  of  Commons  should  do  a  good  deal  of  its  work 
imperfectly,  much  perfunctorily,  and  some  not  at  all,  ought  therefore, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  to  surprise  nobody.  On  the  contrary,  that  it 
should  do  any,  and  indeed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  task,  satis- 
factorily, is  what  in  any  other  country  would  be  held  miraculous. 
With  a  scope  so  infinitely  multiplied,  with  ancient  obstacles  to  action 
so  reverently  maintained,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  evidence 
to  be  found  of  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  British  character,  that  it 
has  not  long  since  abandoned  its  functions  in  despair.  But  consider- 
ing that  such  results  are  achieved  in  the  face  of  the  manifold  oppor- 
tunities which  the  state  of  its  business  offers  for  the  exercise  of  a 
mischievous  ingenuity,  we  may  surely  regard  with  excusable  com- 
placency not  only  the  laborious  conscientiousness  but  also  the  mutual 
respect  and  forbearance  which  render  possible  the  transaction  of  affairs 
in  an  assembly  so  sharply,  and  often  bitterly,  divided  by  party  spirit. 

The  occurrences  which  have  called  especial  attention  to  the  defects 
of  our  present  procedure  are  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  newspapers 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  at  any  length.  A 
small  section  of  the  Irish  members  have  considered  it  to  be  consistent 
with  their  public  duty  to  raise  protracted  debates,  sometimes  upon 
topics  of  no  very  remarkable  interest,  sometimes  upon  matters  of 
more  importance  which  had  however  already  undergone  a  very  full 
and  careful  consideration  in  the  House,  and  had  been  decided  by  a 
majority  in  the  legitimate  way.  That  in  this  course  they  have  been, 
at  least  on  some  recent  occasions,  encouraged  by  a  few  other  members 
who  have  never  avowed  as  their  prime  object  that  establishment  of  an 
independent  Irish  Legislature  which  is  sought  by  the  Home  Kulers, 
is  scarcely  likely  to  be  disputed.  And  that  the  exceptional  proceed- 
ings to  which  they  have  had  recourse  have  been  attributed  as  offences 
rather  to  the  Government  whose  measures  have  been  thus  embar- 
rassed than  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  actively  embarrassed  them,  is 
well  known,  at  least  to  the  readers  of  these  pages.  The  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  have  no  place 
in  this  article.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  those 
whom  most  people  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  hold  mainly 
responsible  for  the  miscarriage  of  much  useful  legislation,  cannot 
escape  notice  in  any  impartial  review  of  such  phenomena.  Let  us, 
however,  before  we  deal  with  the  particular  interruptions  which  have 
provoked  this  inquiry,  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  are 
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those  changes  in  our  existing  forms  which  might  make  obstruction  a 
little  less  easy. 

The  public  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  divided 
into  four  heads: — 1.  Bills.  2.  Motions.  3.  Votes  in  Supply  and 
Ways  and  Means.  4.  Motions  upon  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  chair  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  such  Votes. 
The  first  of  these  heads  may  be  immediately  subdivided  into  Govern- 
ment  Bills  and  Bills  introduced  by  non-official  members.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  House  or  that  any  Administration  will  approve  of  any 
substantial  modification  of  the  existing  system  with  regard  to  the 
stages  of  Government  bills  unless  with  respect  to  their  treatment  in. 
Committee.  And  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  separately 
what  changes,  if  any,  may  be  advantageously  made  in  the  practice  in 
that  stage.  The  urgent  sense  of  a  public  need  which  warrants  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  by  the  Government  of  the  day  must  be  held 
also  to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  allowing  them  to  fix  the 
priority  as  between  their  own  measures  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  introduced  and  taken.  The  traditional  jealousy  of  Minis- 
terial proposals  (which,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  inspired  most  of  the 
dilatory  forms  of  our  procedure)  is  still  sufficiently  alive  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  make  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  project  for 
facilitating  the  progress  of  Government  Bills  would  be  sanctioned  by 
those  watchful  guardians  of  the  Commonwealth  who  never  sleep  but 
with  one  eye  open  below  either  gangway.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  much 
more  time  than  that  now  allotted  to  Ministers  will  be  accorded  to 
them  at  any  future  date,  having  regard  to  the  ever-increasing  demand 
on  the  part  of  private  members  to  obtain  consideration  for  the  Bills 
in  which  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  their  particular  theories.. 
The  world  generally  may  not  perhaps  be  aware  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  Parliamentary  week  between  the  different  measures 
and  classes  of  measures  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  deal 
with.  It  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  as  well  to  remind  the  un- 
initiated that  the  normal  arrangement  gives  to  the  Government 
business  precedence  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  also  on  Fridays 
with  the  important  proviso  that  the  first  order  on  the  paper  for  that 
evening  shall  always  be  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  regulation  shall  be  indicated  presently.  On  Tuesdays 
priority  is  claimed  for  the  motions  of  which  notice  has  been  given,, 
of  which  the  great  majority  are  those  of  non-official  members.  And 
the  Wednesday  sitting  (from  noon  till  6  P.M.)  is  surrendered  to  those 
Bills  introduced  by  the  same  class  of  legislators  which  have  been 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  and  are  thus  put  in  a  position  to 
become  Orders  of  the  Day.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  whole 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  (though  they  may  occasionally 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session  snatch  an  hour  on  a  Tuesday  for  the  in- 
troduction of  some  second-rate  measure,)  is  Km  ited  to  two  evenings 
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of  each  week,  supplemented  by  so  much  of  Friday  as  they  may  hope 
to  obtain  after  the  House  has  been  allowed  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Money  Committee.  But  as  it  is  open  to  any  member  to  defer  this 
step  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  discourse  on  any  subject  with  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair,  Friday  evening  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  time  as  much  given  up  to  the  motions  of  non-official  members  as 
is  their  own  cherished  Tuesday.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  serious  motion  brought  forward  by  the  Opposition  challenging 
the  general  policy  of  the  Administration  is  invariably  accorded  the 
first  place  on  Government  nights  to  the  exclusion  of  all  important 
Ministerial  measures,  so  long  as  it  pleases  the  House  to  protract  a 
discussion  which  will  not  unfrequently  occupy  two  or  three  Govern- 
ment nights  as  well  as  a  night  or  two  wrung  from  the  self-abnegation 
of  other  members.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  Tuesdays  (at 
least  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  session)  can  rarely  be  said  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  solution  of  any  legislative  problem,  and 
Wednesdays  are  appropriated  to  forwarding  measures  which  by  the 
struggle  for  life  among  themselves  are  as  a  rule  precluded  from  any 
hope  of  becoming  law  (Fridays  being  abandoned  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  motions  having  as  little  immediate  result  as  those  on 
Tuesdays),  the  Government  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves if  they  can  preserve  intaet  their  own  two  evenings  in  the  week 
for  the  consideration  of  their  estimates  for  the  public  service,  of  the 
financial  expedients  by  which  the  expenditure  must  be  met,  or  for 
the  discussion  of  those  Bills  which  are  to  be  the  contribution  of  the 
Session  to  the  Roll  that  includes  the  Acts  of  the  present  reign.  Will 
any  candid  critic  deny  that  the  wonder  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  much,  and  not  that  so  little,  is  done  ? 

Still  less  however,  and  in  many  Sessions  perhaps  nothing  at  all, 
would  be  achieved,  were  it  not  for  the  concessions  made  during  late 
years  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Governments  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  obliged  to  sue  for  some  additional  indulgence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  institu- 
tion of  morning  sittings,  so  called.  The  experiment  had  been  tried 
in  more  than  one  form,  but  the  present  arrangement  owes  its  origin 
to  the  practical  genius  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Under  the  Standing  Orders 
now  in  force,  the  Government  may,  when  they  think  themselves 
warranted  by  the  state  of  business,  obtain  from  the  House  permission 
to  take  five  hours  (from  2  P.M.  to  7  P.M.)  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
for  their  Orders  of  the  Day,  leaving  to  the  motions  fixed  for  those  days 
only  the  hours  after  9  P.M.,  when  the  House  may  or  may  not  re- 
assemble after  a  two  hours'  adjournment.  This  grace  is,  nevertheless, 
always  accorded  with  some  considerable  reluctance,  and  if  asked  for  at  a 
time  when  the  demand  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  premature,  would 
not  improbably  be  refused.  The  last  two  or  three  Wednesdays  of 
the  session  are  usually  taken  up  by  the  Government  in  the  same 
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manner;  and  as  this  usurpation  is  regarde^  less  as  a  method  for 
promoting  business  than  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  recess, 
it  is  generally  sanctioned,  if  not  by  acclamation,  at  least  by  an 
unequivocal  assent. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  Bills  introduced  by  non-official  members, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that,  if  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  serious 
attempts  to  legislate,  the  time  given  up  to  them  is  either  too  long  or 
too  short.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  or  the  importance  of 
those  that  become  law,  we  have  indeed  a  very  beggarly  result  of 
debates  which  have  occupied  one-fifth  of  the  Session.  If,  however, 
regard  is  to  be  had  rather  for  the  number  of  those  introduced,  or  the 
gravity  of  the  changes  sought  to  be  effected  by  them,  we  are  sorrow- 
fully driven  to  the  conclusion  that  five  Sessions,  rather  than  one-fifth 
of  one,  would  be  more  appropriately  dedicated  to  schemes  so  bold 
and  various.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  discussions  raised  upon 
the  second  readings  of  these  measures  are  generally  regarded  rather 
as  contributions  towards  the  formation  of  opinion  than  as  practical 
steps  towards  any  definite  result.  And  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
sought  to  break  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  dilatory  forms,  has 
latterly  been  content  to  protect  itself  against  its  own  theorists,  by 
leaving  them  to  scramble  in  such  numbers  at  a  gate  so  narrow  that 
few,  if  any,  can  hope  to  get  through  it.  The  portal  which  would 
easily  admit  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  measures  of  some  sub- 
stantial consequence,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  follow  each  other  in 
regular  order,  is  merely  a  deception  and  a  snare  to  a  hundred  ardent 
legislators,  each  of  whom  contends  in  turn  to  insert  one  leg  or  one 
arm,  or  perhaps  even  his  head,  but  neither  gets  nor  gives  a  chance  for 
an  entire  body  to  clear  the  barrier. 

Passing  now  to  the  Votes  in  Supply,  the  original  and  the  peculiarly 
legitimate  function  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  world  is  generally 
aware  that  the  object  of  these  resolutions  is  to  invite  the  criticism 
of  the  estimates  as  well  as  to  procure  the  grants  of  public  money  to 
maintain  the  public  service.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  cannot  employ  his  abilities  and  his  industry  in  a  more 
constitutional  and  becoming  manner  than  in  a  searching  inquiry  as 
to  any  questionable  item  of  public  expenditure,  or  in  a  resolute 
resistance  to  an  unwarrantable  charge  upon  the  taxpayers  whom  he 
represents.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  each  division  of  the 
estimates  fills  a  goodly  volume  of  many  hundred  pages,  and  that 
many  of  the  Votes  embrace  hundreds  of  items  and  sub-heads,  on  each 
of  which  a  debate  may  be  raised  and  any  quantity  of  patriotic  fervour 
evolved,  it  must  be  clear  that  in  order  to  leave  time  to  pass  a  single 
Bill  in  any  session,  exception  must  not  be  taken  wherever  license 
allows.  If  new  items  are  challenged,  or  old  ones — where  promised 
reforms  have  not  been  effected — are  submitted  to  a  scrutiny  more 
or  less  hostile,  a  Government  which  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
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majority,  may  by  the  recognised  rules  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  expect 
to  pass  almost  without  comment,  and  certainly  without  dispute,  the 
numberless  Votes  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our  national 
expenditure.  If  the  House  has  reserved  its  right  to  question  or  to 
disallow  any  particular  portion  of  the  sums  required  for  the  services, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  House  can  beneficially  undertake  the 
functions  properly  belonging  to  the  Treasury,  or  to  those  Departments 
of  the  Administration  which  have  opportunities  and  materials  not 
easily  accessible  to  others  for  regulating  and  checking  the  outlay  upon 
the  services  controlled  by  them. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  saying  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister,  that  two  determined  men  with  the  estimates 
in  their  hands  might  bring  to  nought  the  British  Constitution. 
Eecent  events  have  shown  the  probable  truth  of  what  might  a  short 
time  back  have  been  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  paradox ;  and  few  of 
those  who  have  sat  out  the  estimates  during  the  last  two  or  three 
sessions  will  be  found  to  dispute  the  grim  reality  of  the  danger  thus 
indicated.  What  has  been  already  stated  will  probably  convince  any 
impartial  reader  of  the  practicability  of  insurmountable  obstruction 
in  this  field.  But  more  remains  behind.  It  will  be  most  convenient 
to  consider  at  this  point  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  motions  to  report 
progress  or  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  because,  although 
such  interruptions  are  common  to  all  Committees  of  the  whole  House, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  found  for  noticing  the  peculiar 
facilities  for  obstruction  which  are  offered  by  the  practice  of  Com- 
mittees. What  the  recognised  practice  allows  is  this:  any. member 
may  at  any  moment  of  a  debate  in  Committee,  for  any  reason  which 
he  may  choose  to  allege  or  entertain  (for  it  is  not  in  the  least  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  state  it),  move  that  progress  be  reported  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  business  of  the  Committee  be  suspended.  Or  he  may 
move  that  '  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair,'  which  resolution, 
if  carried,  has  the  effect  not  only  of  suspending  but  of  absolutely 
precluding  further  consideration  of  the  subject  then  before  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  the  House  shall  thereafter  otherwise  order.  On  either 
of  these  motions  any  member  may  speak  any  number  of  times, 
adducing  any  reasons  which  may  appear  to  him  to  warrant  a  post- 
ponement of  the  discussion  (so  long  as  these  reasons  have  not  refer- 
ence to  other  matters  expressly  appointed  by  the  House  for  considera- 
tion at  another  time  or  under  another  head).  And  these  motions  mayt 
be  repeated  alternately  for  an  infinite  number  of  times  and  supported 
over  and  over  again  by  the  same  members,  if  they  think  proper,  with 
arguments  infinitely  remote  from  the  issue  nominally  before  the 
Committee.  The  same  result  may  be  reached  when  the  House  is  fully 
constituted  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  by  a  judicious  alternation 
of  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  But  this  not  unimportant  distinction  is  to  be  observed, 
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that  on  those  more  formal  occasions  no  member  can  repeat  or  again 
second  such  a  motion  after  it  has  been  once  negatived,  and  the  speaking 
powers  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  any  such  motion  are  once  for  all 
exhausted  by  their  first  exercise.  It  has  been  suggested,1  and  with  at 
least  some  probable  prospect  of  enforcing  greater  regularity  in  debates 
in  Committee,  that  the  same  rule  which  governs  dilatory  motions  in  the 
House  should  also  prevail  when  the  Chairman  is  at  the  table.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opportunities  in  Committee  for  reviving 
discussion  are  infinite ;  and  that  the  proposal  of  the  most  trivial 
amendment  by  any  obliging  friend  will  unchain  the  lips  of  any  mem- 
ber thus  deprived  of  his  speaking  power,  and  restore  to  him  his  full 
right  to  speak  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  pleases  upon  the  question 
then  under  discussion.  These  hindrances  to  the  transaction  of  public 
business  are  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  Committees  of  Supply  or  of 
Ways  and  Means ;  they  are  to  be  encountered  in  every  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  ;  but  as  no  other  Committee  should  occupy  an 
approximate  share  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  this  is  perhaps  the 
fittest  occasion  for  referring  to  them. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  may  arise 
relating  to  Motions  on  going  into  Supply.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  the  religious  observance  of  the  ancient  rule  of 
'  grievance  before  supply '  places  the  Government  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House,  and,  in  almost  any  case,  of  any  member  who 
desires  to  interpose,  before  they  can  obtain  a  consideration  of  the 
estimates  which  they  intend  to  move  on  any  particular  evening.  On 
Fridays,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  the  rule  requiring  Supply  to 
be  the  first  order  of  the  day  prompts  the  notification  of  a  considerable 
number  of  motions  as  amendments  to  that  Order.  There  is  this 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  such  notices  as  compared  with  those 
which  may  be  moved  on  Tuesdays  :  that  as  Supply  is  the  first  Order, 
the  Speaker  can  only  put  any  other  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
question  that  Supply  be  taken.  And  when  one  such  proposal  has 
been  negatived  by  the  affirmation  of  the  words  requiring  the  Speaker 
to  leave  the  chair  (the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  constitution  of  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House),  no  further  division  can  be  taken  on 
any  subsequent  motion  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  order  to 
arrest  the  Speaker's  retirement.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
questions  which  their  authors  do  not  particularly  desire  to  put  to  the 
test  of  a  division,  and  to  such  are  practically  devoted  those  hours  of 
Friday  evenings  which  occupy  the  period  between  8  P.M.  and  mid- 
night, on  some  occasions  even  up  to  a  much  later  time. 

Of  course,  if  Fridays  were  the  only  days  on  which  Supply  could  be 
considered,  hardly  any  Supply  would  ever  be  obtained.  The  Grovern- 
ment,  however,  are  free  to  bring  forward  money  votes  on  any  other 
night  belonging  to  them.  Yet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  until 

1  The  experiment  was  tried  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1877. 
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very  recently,  they  had  to  encounter  the  same  danger  of  incalculable 
postponement.  There  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  formidable  array 
of  notices  against  Supply  which  are  fixed  to  come  on  for  each  parti- 
cular Friday.  But  in  the  more  secluded  recesses  of  the  Order-Book, 
known  to  few  except  the  clerks  at  the  table,  lie  waiting  as  in  ambus- 
cade a  dangerous  company  of  '  notices  upon  going  into  Supply,  for 
which  no  day  has  been  fixed,'  ready  to  intercept  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  whensoever  he  may  venture  in  a  too  confiding  spirit  to 
claim  for  public  business  an  evening  which  he  is  almost  certainly 
destined  to  surrender  to  crotchets.  In  proposing  a  means  of  counter- 
acting this  uncertainty,  both  the  late  and  the  present  Government 
have  been  able  to  plead  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  also  the  convenience  of  the  economical  critics  themselves. 
It  was  not  only  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  State, 
but  it  was  undesirable  that  the  member  for  Burnley  should  lose 
his  dinner  in  waiting  for  estimates  which  might  never  be  reached 
after  all.  And  though  the  economists  did  not  publicly  display  any 
very  effusive  gratitude  when  the  change  has  been  on  more  than  one 
occasion  proposed,  the  House  was  perhaps  not  a  little  influenced  by 
its  regard  for  them,  when  it  allowed  one  evening  in  each  week  to  be 
devoted  to  their  special  use,  while  other  members  might  find  more 
frivolous  occupation  elsewhere.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
on  Mondays,  when  the  Government  fix  Supply  as  the  first  Order, 
Mr.  Speaker  is  required  to  quit  the  chair  without  any  debate  being 
allowed,  except  on  certain  special  occasions  indicated  by  the  Standing 
Order.  On  these  evenings,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  stand  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  financial  contro- 
versy. But  although  the  commencement  of  the  proposed  votes  is 
thus  easily  reached,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  indulge 
the  hope  of  reaching  after  much  tribulation  the  goal  of  his  patient 
pilgrimage,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  member  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  any  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Government  from  rising 
with  a  motion  to  report  progress,  and  thus  to  bring  on  a  debate,  con- 
ducted with  all  the  freedom  of  Committee,  upon  any  question  or  any 
number  of  questions  that  may  be  alleged  as  sufficient  reasons  for 
deferring  upon  that  evening  the  consideration  of  the  Vote  which  has 
been  proposed  from  the  chair.  It  may  well  therefore  be  questioned 
whether  the  Government  have  gained  any  substantial  advantage  by 
a  change  which,  while  it  violates  the  constitutional  maxim  of  '  griev- 
ance before  supply,'  would  seem  to  leave  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
grievance-mongers  to  interrupt  the  business  of  Supply  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  begun. 

It  will  be  observed  by  any  one  who  has  been  patient  enough  to 
proceed  thus  far,  that  no  particular  reference  has  yet  been  made  to 
those  ordinary  motions  which  any  member  can  bring  forward  when 
opportunity  offers,  without  regard  to  Supply,  and  for  the  discussion 
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of  which  Tuesdays  are  set  apart.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
anything  especially  noteworthy  in  the  Parliamentary  practice  in 
dealing  with  these  proposals,  though  it  must  strike  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  present  system  of  determining  the  order  in 
which  such  motions  are  to  be  taken,  by  the  sole  arbitrament  of  that 
blind  deity  who  presides  over  the  ballot-box,  is  hardly  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  devised.  This  divinity  may,  moreover,  be 
deceived,  though  not  corrupted.  For  instance,  a  member  desiring  a 
good  place  for  his  motion  on  a  particular  Tuesday,  has  only  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  dozen  friends  (if  a  dozen  persons  so  unprincipled  are  to 
be  found  in  Parliament),  each  of  whom  will  put  his  hand  into  the 
Parliamentary  lucky-bag  with  the  notice  of  a  motion  of  alarming 
appearance,  but  which  he  has  no  intention  of  bringing  forward.  If 
three  or  four  of  these  adventurers  succeed  in  drawing  the  first  places 
for  that  Tuesday,  they  will  effectually  scare  away  more  bond  fide 
competitors,  and  the  fortunate  individual  who  is  in  the  secret  will 
be  quite  content  if  he  draws  a  place  at  any  distance  down  the  list, 
inasmuch  as  he  understands  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  questions 
which  appear  to  precede  him.  The  same  practice  was  to  a  certain 
degree  suspected  to  prevail  a  few  years  back  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  Wednesdays  for  the  Bills  promoted  by  a  small  knot  of 
members,  but,  having  been  authoritatively  condemned  by  the  Chair,  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  renewed  in  the  case  of  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Few  will  probably  be  found  to  wonder  that  in  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  as  I  have  sought  to  describe,  there  should  have  been  several 
Select  Committees  proposed  and  more  than  one  appointed  within  the 
last  few  years  to  consider  what  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
existing  procedure.  And  not  many  more,  perhaps,  will  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  net  result  of  their  inquiries  has  been 
almost  nil.  But  during  the  present  Parliament  the  unsparing  use 
made  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  the  manifest  disposition  shown  to 
strain  them  yet  further,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  most  of  the 
valuable  legislation  of  more  than  one  Session,  have,  let  us  hope,  sup- 
plied a  stimulus  to  the  hesitating  opinion  of  the  House  which  may 
kindle  at  last  into  zeal  that  flagging  energy  which  has  hitherto  played 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  rules  of  Parliament. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Committee  which  sat  last  year 
under  the  presidency  of  Sii  Stafford  Northcote  was  necessarily  of  a 
twofold  nature.  And  despite  the  endeavours  which  they  made  to 
treat  separately  the  phenomenon  which  is  now  familiar  under  the 
name  of  obstruction,  and  that  body  of  rules  and  practices  which  may 
be  employed  with  such  terrible  effect  whenever  obstruction  is  sought, 
even  by  a  handful  of  members,  they  scarcely  succeeded  or  could 
expect  to  succeed  in  divorcing  the  consideration  of  the  particular 
epidemic  from  that  of  the  defective  sanitation  (if  I  may  employ  the 
most  barbarous  of  modern  words)  which  had  made  the  epidemic 
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possible.  It  was  incontestably  apparent  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  perpetually  threatened  with  the  recurrence  of  these  alarming 
symptoms,  it  would  be  on  the  whole  a  lesser  evil  to  abridge  some  of 
the  time-honoured  privileges  of  the  individual  member  than  to  allow 
those  privileges  to  be  exercised  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  House  at  large.  One  member  of  the  Committee,  second 
to  none  in  experience  or  in  active  interest  in  questions  of  this  sort, 
was?prepared  to  go  the  length  of  recommending  a  modified  cloture  as 
the  appropriate  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  intolerable.  But  the  Committee  shrank  from  any  suggestion 
which  had  the  treble  disadvantage  of  appearing  newfangled,  of  being 
of  foreign  origin,  and  of  being  so  certain  of  rejection  by  the  House 
at  large  as  to  carry  with  it  also  the  presumption  of  hostility  to 
anything  else  which  might  be  advised  in  their  report.  The  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  were  both  summoned 
as  witnesses,  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  some  new  rule  that  should 
give  shape  to  the  power  necessarily  residing  in  the  House  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  those  who  disturbed  its  order  or  outraged  its 
patience.  Yet  a  Resolution  giving  effect  in  a  very  cautious  and 
hesitating  fashion  to  these  suggestions  was  only  carried  in  the 
Committee  by  the  casting-vote  of  the  Chairman,  and  therefore  with 
obvious  prudence  excluded  from  the  list  of  proposals  which  they 
submitted  to  the  House.  A  resolution  proceeding  in  some  degree 
upon  the  same  principle  was  placed  among  the  notices  at  the  end  of 
the  late  session  by  Sir  Henry  Peek.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
opportunity  may  occur  next  year  for  considering  the  point.  As  it 
was,  the  proposals  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  ven- 
tured to  put  forward  in  February  last  were,  if  it  is  not  disrespectful 
to  say  so,  deserving  only  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  The  first 
Resolution,  which  was  merely  the  reproduction  in  a  modified  form  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  Standing  Order  regarding  Supply  on  Mondays,  was  debated 
as  seriously  and  at  such  length  as  if  it  had  constituted  a  perfectly 
revolutionary  change ;  while  the  others  fell  stillborn  to  the  ground 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Session,  though  their  unhonoured  remains 
continued  to  cumber  the  notice-paper  until  the  second  week  in  August. 
It  would  almost,  therefore,  seem  hopeless  to  expect,  from  any 
constituted  authority,  any  proposals  calculated  to  facilitate  in  any 
important  degree  the  course  of  business.  If  the  Government  make 
any  such  motion  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  must  reckon  upon 
criticism  rather  than  countenance  from  the  benches  opposite.  If,  by 
transferring  the  initiative  to  a  Select  Committee,  it  is  sought  to 
disarm  party  jealousy  and  to  secure  united  action,  we  need  only  look 
back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  years  to  see  how  far  such 
union  is  likely  to  extend,  or  how  far  the  assent  of  their  leaders  up- 
stairs is  likely  to  bind  the  rank  and  file  of  either  side  of  the  House 
when  it  is  invited  to  act.  To  say  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
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actually  unable  to  effect  a  deliberate  reform  in  its  own  rules  might 
be  thought  extravagant,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  anything 
is  impossible  to  the  British  Legislature.     But  as  it  has  been  the 
immemorial  preference  of  the  House  to  deal  rather  with  the  concrete 
than  with  the  abstract,  with  facts  rather  than  with  theories,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  sudden  emergency  may  goad  the  House  some  night  to 
do  what  it  would  have  required  at  least  a  Session  to  debate.     And  the 
precedent  created  by  such  a  proceeding  would  probably  constitute  the 
basis  of  such  a  change  in  the  practice  as  would,  under  the  wise  inter- 
pretation of  successive  Speakers,  form   the  nucleus  of  quite  a  new 
chapter  of  our  unwritten  law.     And  it  is  in  the  view  of  some  such 
summary  decision  that  we  will  hope  the  evidence  taken  by  Select 
Committees,  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies  thereon,  their  Eeports  to 
the  House,  and  the  discussions  arising  upon  those  Eeports,  have  not 
been  altogether  thrown  away,  at  least  as  contributions  to  the  infor- 
mation of  members  generally.     For  my  own  part  I  cannot  doubt  that 
whenever  the  last  straw  is  applied  to  the  camel's  back,  and    the 
patience  of  the  House  is  finally  exhausted,  some  check,  at  least  as 
stringent  as  that  which  the  Committee  hesitated  to  propose  to  the 
House,  will  be  enforced  upon  some  particular  offender.     It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  any  deliberative  assembly  will  tamely  submit  to  open 
disregard  of  the  authority  of  the  chair  and  flagrant  insult  to  itself. 
And  accordingly  an  example  will  not  be  wanting  to  illustrate  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  such  offences.     What 
is  to  be  feared  is  not  so  much  the  final  abdication  of  its  privileges  as 
a  reasonable  body  by  the  first  of  representative  Chambers,  but  rather 
that  having  been  for  a  moment  roused  to  inflict  salutary  chastise- 
ment  upon"  a  peccant  member,  it  should  let  slip  the   opportunity 
created  by  such  unusual  provocation  to  simplify  and  accelerate  its 
ancient  system  of  procedure. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood,  that  I  should  deprecate  any  such 
sweeping  change  in  our  rules  as  would  seek  to  render  obstruction  im- 
practicable. The  task  would  certainly  be  futile,  nor  would  the 
attempt  be  consonant  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  That  particular  measures  should  be  liable  to  be  obstructed 
by  a  minority  to  which  they  are  particularly  obnoxious,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  condition  of  affairs  where  all  business  is 
obstructed  in  order  to  diminish  the  authority,  or,  indeed,  to  demon- 
strate the  impotence,  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The  former 
state  of  things  may,  in  its  particular  exhibitions,  be  more  vexatious 
than  dignified,  but  so  long  as  no  combination  is  arranged  to  prevent 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  functions  by  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  member  exceeds  his  privileges  in  delaying, 
by  the  forms  of  the  House,  the  passage  of  a  special  measure  to  which 
a  considerable  section  of  the  whole  body  are  irreconcilably  opposed. 
When  the  matter  is  one  on  which  the  constituencies  have  clearly 
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made  up  their  minds,  such  resistance  to  their  will  would  soon  entail 
parliamentary  extinction  upon  the  obstructives.  Any  such  tactics, 
for  instance,  if  employed  in  1869,  against  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
might  fairly  have  provoked  a  penal  dissolution ;  yet  would  certainly 
not  have  warranted  a  similar  proceeding  in  1870  or  1872,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ballot  or  the  Army  Regulation  Bills.  And  the  country  may 
rest  pretty  well  assured  that  upon  great  main  issues  as  to  which  its 
opinion  has  been  pronounced  there  will  not  be  found  members  hardy 
enough  to  maintain  resistance  by  mere  obstruction.  As  to  how  far 
it  is  likely  to  tolerate  an  organised  attempt  to  frustrate  all  parlia- 
mentary action  whatever,  there  should  be  even  less  room  for  doubt. 

Before  I  endeavour  to  indicate  any  particular  points  of  our 
procedure  where  I  believe  changes  may  be  advantageously  tried,  it 
may  perhaps  be  expected  that  some  little  space  be  devoted  to  what 
is  known  as  the  half-past-twelve  rule.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
eminent  authorities  this  modern  limitation  upon  infinite  debate  has 
not  worked  well.  It  is  said,  that  while  discussions  on  earlier 
questions  are  frequently  protracted  till  12.30  in  order  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  other  measures  being  brought  on  later,  the  hours  of 
labour  have  not  been  materially,  if  at  all,  shortened,  while  sittings  of 
exceptional  length  have  unfortunately  been  more  common  than  in 
times  anterior  to  its  adoption.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case ;  but  these 
critics  seem  to  forget  that  these  results  are  due  not  to  the  rule  itself 
but  to  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  construed.  If  the  opposed 
business,  which  it  prohibits  from  discussion  after  the  appointed  half- 
hour,  were  held,  as  would  naturally  appear  reasonable,  to  include  all 
opposed  business  whatsoever,  the  occasions  would  be  rare  indeed  when 
the  House  would  sit  later  than  1  A.M.  But  it  is  unfortunately  the 
practice,  when  some  measure  of  the  first  magnitude  has  been  under 
consideration  till  some  time  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  to 
take  up  some  minor  Bill  which  has  already  passed  partly  through 
the  ordeal  of  Committee,  and  to  wrangle  over  its  clauses  and  amend- 
ments thereon  as  long  as  human  nature  can  support  the  task.  It  was 
thus,  for  instance,  that  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  was  passed 
through  the  House  in  1878,  amid  scenes  which  we  must  hope  will 
not  frequently  recur.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  were  given  its 
full  scope,  and  the  hours  of  the  sitting  materially  abridged,  the 
official  members  would  reap  the  advantage  of  that  additional  hour 
or  two  of  rest  now  usually  enjoyed  by  some  three-fourths  of  their 
less  responsible  colleagues,  with  no  detriment  to  the  public  service 
which  would  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  their  increased  vigour 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  House.  Even  as  it  is,  the  comfort 
afforded  by  this  rule  to  the  great  majority  of  members  is  incalculable. 
As  soon  as  12.30  is  reached,  scores  of  exhausted  legislators  escape 
from  the  House,  secure  that  the  business  in  which  they  are  interested 
will  not  come  on  (as  it  might  but  for  this  merciful  provision)  at  three 
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or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  hour  not  perhaps  the  best  suited 
for  cool  and  careful  deliberation  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  sitting 
four  hours  in  a  Committee  upstairs  and  twelve  in  the  House  sub- 
sequently, with  no  distraction  for  their  faculties  except  such  as  they 
may  have  derived  from  the  varieties  of  debate.  As  for  the  danger, 
not  to  be  questioned,  of  Bills  being  talked  out  in  view  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  remainder  on  the  paper  after  12.30  has  arrived,  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  consider  this  in  connection  with  the  same 
question  as  presented  by  the  Standing  Order  on  Wednesdays. 

It  will  perhaps  be  seen  by  those  whom  it  has  been  sought  to 
familiarise  with  our  present  practice  that  the  reforms  most  urgently 
required  consist  (1)  in  a  better  distribution  of  business  generally, 
(2)  in  a  radical  change  of  the  rules  now  governing  our  procedure  in 
Committee,  and  (3)  in  such  a  reconsideration  of  the  rule  which  gives 
precedence  to  grievance  before  Supply  as  may  systematise  and  regulate 
the  mode  of  voting  public  money.     To  take  the  last  first,  inasmuch 
as  the  first  of  these  divisions  must  be  largely  affected  by  it,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  direct  our  attention  to  a  suggestion  (made  by 
Lord  H#rtington  in  the  Committee  of  1878)  'that  on  the  Order  for 
Committee  of  Supply,  or  for  the  Keport  of  Supply,  no  motion  shall  be 
made  as  an  amendment  to  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair,  or  that  the  Report  be  now  considered,  unless  such  motion  calls 
in  question  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  or  of  some  department 
of  the  Government.'     This  would  in  itself  provide  a  very  valuable 
limitation  on  the  arbitrary  power  now  enjoyed  by  every  individual 
member  to  arrest  the  consideration  of  Supply.     But  in  the  discussions 
at  the  beginning  of  last  Session,  Lord  Hartington  went  even  further, 
and  appeared  ready  to  transfer  the  consideration  of  all  these  griev- 
ances from  the  threshold  of  the  Committee  to  that  of  the  Report  of 
Supply.     This  would  effect  a  much  greater  change,  and  entirely  in  the 
right  direction.     Yet  as  the  necessity  for  taking  the  Report  of  Supply 
at  any  fixed  time  or  reasonable  hour  is  not  enforced  on  the  Govern- 
.ment  by  any  Standing  Order,  it  was  open  to  the  spokesmen  of  the 
benches  below  the  gangway  to  say  that  this  would  practically  abrogate 
the   ancient   right  of  getting  such  questions   discussed  before   the 
Government  could  obtain  any  money.     There  has  been,  however,  a 
general  disposition  to  ignore  the  fact  that  although  a  Vote  in  Supply 
may  grant  the  money  required  for  a  particular  service,  the  Minister 
cannot  legally  lay  his  hand  on   the  corresponding  sum  to  meet  it, 
until  he  has  obtained  also  a  Vote  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
It  is  of  course  open  to  any  member  to  anticipate  Ways  and  Means  by 
a  motion  of  grievance,  just  as  he  may  check  the  consideration   of 
Supply.     But  in  practice,  as  the  Resolutions  in  Ways  and  Means  are 
little  more  than  drafts  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  meet  expenses 
already  sanctioned,  they  are  usually  moved  and  adopted  almost  as  a 
matter  of  form.     What  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is,  that  the  Order 
VOL.  VI.— No.  33.  3  G 
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for  Ways  and  Means  should  stand  first  on  Fridays  (as  the  existing 
Standing  Order  permits)  instead  of  Supply,  and  so  become  the  stalking- 
horse  for  the  discussion  of  grievances  on  that  or  on  any  other  evening 
wherever  it  shall  appear  on  the  paper.  And  having  thus  secured  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  principle  that  public  money  shall  not  be 
expended  until  grievances  have  been  heard  (limiting  grievances, 
however,  according  to  Lord  Hartington's  definition),  I  would  sweep 
away  all  notices  whatever  on  the  motion  for  Supply,  and  allow  the 
Committee  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Votes, 
unless  the  House  should  by  a  direct  negative  preclude  the  Speaker  from 
leaving  the  Chair.  But  any  motion  to  that  effect  should  be  made  and 
supported,  merely  by  reasons  relating  to  that  proposal  itself.  If  such  a 
course  were  adopted,  the  estimates  would  always  have  a  fair  field  for 
examination ;  and  the  check  maintained  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
secure  to  the  House  the  right  of  interpellation  on  any  subject  which 
might  seem  to  warrant  it.  But  I  would  not  be  content  with  this.  The 
Friday  sitting  consecrated  to  Ways  and  Means  and  the  discussions  pre- 
liminary thereto,  might,  I  venture  to  believe,  commence  always  at  9  P.M. 
as  it  now  does  in  the  later  months  of  the  session,  and  follow  a  morning 
sitting  (from  2  to  7  P.M.)  especially  devoted  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Bills.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  gain  thus  secured  by 
the  Government  would  quite  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
hours  spent  in  wrangles  after  12.30,  in  consequence  of  that  more 
literal  interpretation  of  the  12.30  rule  which  I  would  enforce. 

This  leads  us  to  the  remedies  for  talking  out  bills  which  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  wanted.  Pretermitting  for  the  moment  their 
application  to  Wednesdays,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  12.30 
rule  operating  as  a  check  on  all  Government  Orders  subsequent  to  the 
first  Order  of  the  Day,  and  a  source  of  some  prolixity  in  debate  even 
upon  that  ?  After  very  careful  deliberation,  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  think  it  might  on  the  whole  be  found  a  fair  and  sufficient 
remedy  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  the  stages  of  report 
and  third  reading,  provided  always  that  amendments  in  Committee, 
be  recognised  as  a  legitimate  bar  to  progress  after  that  hour.  Another 
thing  which  might  mitigate  in  some  degree  an  inconvenience  com- 
plained of  under  the  rule  as  it  stands  would  be  to  provide  that  no 
notice  of  opposition  should  be  renewed  by  the  member  who  had 
originally  given  it,  except  in  case  of  his  personal  attendance  at  9  P.M. 
on  Friday  to  renew  it.  This  would  have  the  double  effect  of  con- 
tributing to  make  a  House  on  Friday  evenings  and  of  affording  many 
bills  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  stage  on  the  Mondays  when  the 
opponent  had  not  appeared  to  renew  his  objection.  This,  however,  is 
a  digression.  To  return  to  the  difficulties  encountered  on  Wednes- 
days by  the  bills  of  non-official  members,  the  danger  of  talking  out 
might,  I  think,  fairly  be  met  by  a  rule  that,  in  any  case  where  an 
adjournment  had  been  moved,  that  question  shall  be  put  at  5.30,  so 
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as  to  enable  a  division  on  the  main  question  to  be  taken  immediately 
afterwards  (if  the  adjournment  were  negatived)  and  disposed  of  before 
6  o'clock,  and  that  if  no  adjournment  were  proposed  the  main 
question  should  be  put  at  that  hour. 

For  the  practice  on  Wednesdays  I  would  also  suggest  the  following 
changes.  I  would  apportion  one  Wednesday  in  each  month  to 
Ireland,  and  one  to  Scotland ;  at  least  I  would  give  precedence  on 
such  days  to  orders  relating  to  the  sister  kingdoms  respectively.  On 
the  other  Wednesdays  the  priority  should  be  with  England.  Subject 
to  this  rule  I  would  give  precedence  on  these  days  and  on  all  occasions 
as  among  bills  of  this  description,  to  those  which  were  presented  to 
the  House  totidem  verbis  in  which  during  a  Session  of  the  current 
Parliament  they  had  been  reported  by  a  Select  Committee.  Further, 
I  would  adopt  an  excellent  suggestion  of  Sir  C.  Dilke's,  and  arrange 
the  Order-paper,  so  far  as  these  Bills  are  concerned,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  strictly  private  Bills  find  themselves  placed ; 
i.e.  the  Bills  ordered  for  third  reading  would  precede  those  ordered 
for  consideration  as  amended,  while  these. in  their  turn  would  come 
before  Bills  appointed  for  Committee,  which  would,  however,  claim  a 
priority  over  those  set  down  for  Second  Heading.  Thus,  taking 
example  from  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  most  thoroughly  practical 
department  of  Parliamentary  business,  we  should  have  some  chance 
of  completing  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  to  which  time  had  already 
been  given,  instead  of  wasting  some  twenty-five  afternoons  in  the 
successive  weeks  from  February  to  August  in  an  ostentatious  exhi- 
bition of  proficiency  in  the  art  of  '  how  not  to  do  it.' 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  considerations  which  can  in 
this  connection  engage  the  interest  of  Parliament  or  of  the  public,  I 
have  left  to  the  last.  And  this  concerns  the  amendment  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  Committees.  There  are  enthusiasts  for  the  good  old  doctrine 
of '  crippling  the  executive  '  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who,  while  they  deprecate  the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  Sessions  as 
tending  to  bring  a  good  cause  into  disrepute,  still  would  object  to 
any  abridgment  of  those  privileges  of  speech  which  they  say  may  be 
required  some  day  or  other  by  the  most  decorous  members  to  stay  the 
encroachments  of  some  revolutionary  Administration.  This  is  all  very 
well  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  when  the  revolutionary  Adminis- 
tration is  installed  at  the  head  of  such  a  majority  as  to  make  it 
formidable,  how  long  will  it  tolerate  such  facilities  for  obstruction  ? 
Not  a  day.  When  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  or  Mr.  Newdegate  proposes 
to  report  progress,  or  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  single  sitting,  do  they  suppose  that  such  conduct 
will  be  endured  by  the  legions  who  follow  the  prospective  Coryphaeus 
of  our '  Nouvelles  Couches  Sociales  '  ?  Imagine  the  Mountain  baulked 
by  such  a  relic  of  old  times  as  this,  or  the  ocean  kept  out  by  Mrs. 
Partington's  time-honoured  broom !  As  it  strikes  me,  I  confess  I  think 
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the  Eevolution  will  be  much  more  effectually  averted  by  such  a  reform 
of  our  system  as  will  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  resume  its  old 
place  in  public  estimation  while  time  is  yet  on  our  side.  And  if  we 
are  to  make  our  Committee-work  satisfactory,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  very  far-reaching  changes.  Let  the  Committee,  at  any  rate  as  an 
experiment,  try  some  course  stricter  than  the  usages  of  the  House. 
Let  no  member  be  allowed  to  speak  a  second  time  (except  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  by  way  of  explanation)  upon  any  question  to 
which  he  has  already  spoken,  or  to  an  amendment  or  to  a  motion  of  a 
dilatory  character  moved  thereon,  unless  he  be  the  member  in  charge 
of  the  bill  or  the  mover  of  an  amendment.  Let  it  be  ruled  that,  where 
two  dilatory  motions  have  been  supported  in  succession  by  less  than 
twenty-one  members  in  the  face  of  at  least  twice  that  number,  the  main 
question  shall  be  put  at  once  without  further  debate.  Let  the  House 
consider  whether  it  may  not  in  certain  cases  adopt  the  American  system 
of  ordering  certain  bills,  when  committed,  to  be  reported  on  a  certain 
day,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Chairman,  when  a  certain  time 
has  been  reached,  to  put  the  remaining  clauses  and  amendments 
without  debate. 

Let  the  House  and  those  who  lead  it,  not  only  by  official  rank,  but 
by  recognised  authority,  show  themselves  really  in  earnest  to  recover 
lost  ground  which  has  been  sapped  by  the  lapse  of  many  centuries 
of  external  change,  if  only  brought  to  light  by  the  not  very  terrible 
adventurers  who  imitate  Gruy  Fawkes  now-a-days  with  a  twopenny 
squib ;  and  all  will  be  well.  But  if  divided  counsels  are  still  to  para- 
lyse concerted  action,  if  '  obstruction '  is  to  be  cited  by  the  more 
intemperate  politicians  on  one  side  or  the  other  less  as  a  real  blot  in 
our  parliamentary  system  than  as  a  means  of  damaging  political 
opponents,  it  will  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  detriment  which  such 
conscript  fathers  may  bring  upon  the  State. 

HENRY  CECIL  KAIKES. 


FIG.   1. 
Ancient  Chinese  "pu"  Coin. 


FKJ.  3. 
Coin  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  Pheidon. 


FIG.  4. 
Ancient  Lydian  Coin. 


FIG.  5. 
Stater  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 


FIG.  6. 
Ancient  British  Coin. 


FIG.  7. 
Ancient  I!ritish  Coin. 


FKJ.  8. 
Ancient  British  Coin. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MONEY. 


As  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  most  ancient  records  of  money  carry 
us  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  world — to  the  great  empire  of  China. 
The  early  history  of  Chinese  currency  is  principally  known  to  us 
through  a  treatise,  Wen-hien  fung  JTao,  or,  The  Examination  of 
Currency,  by  Ma-twan-lin,  a  great  Chinese  scholar,  who  was  born 
about  1245,  though  his  work  was  not  published  until  1321.  In  un- 
civilised times,  various  objects  have  served  as  a  standard  of  value. 
In  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  beavers'  skins  have  long  been  used  in 
this  manner.  In  ancient  Europe,  cattle  were  the  usual  medium  of 
exchange ;  whence,  as  every  one  knows,  the  word  pecunia.  In 
the  Zendavesta,  the  payment  of  physicians  is  calculated  in  the  same 
way,  but  comparatively  few  perhaps  realise  that  when  we  pay  our 
fee,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing,  for  the  word  fee  is  the  old  word 
vieh,  which,  as  we  know,  in  German  still  retains  the  sense  of  cattle. 
In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies  shells  are,  and  long  have  been,  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  even  find  indications  that  shells  once 
served  as  money  in  China,  because,  as  M.  Biot,  in  his  interesting 
memoir  on  Chinese  currency,  has  pointed  out,  the  words  denoting 
buying,  selling,  riches,  goods,  stores,  property,  prices,  cheap,  dear,  and 
many  others  referring  to  money  and  wealth,  contain  the  ideographic 
sign  denoting  the  word  shell.  Indeed,  Wangmang,  who  usurped  the 
Imperial  throne  about  14  A.D.,  wishing  to  return  to  the  ancient  state 
of  things,  attempted  among  other  changes  to  bring  into  circulation 
five  different  varieties  of  shells  of  an  arbitrary  value. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  from  a  state  of  barter  to  the 
use  of  money  is  'found  in  the  fact  that,  pieces  of  cloth  and  knives 
having  been  used  as  in  some  measure  a  standard  of  value,  almost 
as  grey  shirting  is  even  now,  so  the  earliest  Chinese  coins  were  made 
to  resemble  pieces  of  cloth  or  knives,  and  there  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  coins — the  pu  coins,  roughly  representing  a  shirt  (fig.  1), 
and  the  tao  coins  (fig.  2),  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  knife.  These 
curious  coins  are  said  to  go  back  four  thousand  one  hundred  years, 
and  to  have  been  made  in  the  year  2250  B.C.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  still  much  doubt  on  this  point.  Scimitar-shaped  coins 
also  at  one  time  circulated  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  Persia. 
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But  these  forms  were  of  course  very  inconvenient,  and  the  Chinese 
soon  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  money,  which  was  intended  '  to  roll 
round  the  world,'  should  be  itself  round.  A  curious  feature  of  Chinese 
coins,  the  nail-mark,  appears  to  have  originated  in  an  accident 
very  characteristic  of  China.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Wentek,  a  model 
in  wax  of  a  proposed  coin  was  brought  for  her  majesty's  inspection. 
In  taking  hold  of  it,  she  left  on  it  the  impression  of  one  nail,  and  the 
impression  has  in  consequence  not  only  been  a  marked  characteristic 
of  Chinese  coins  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  has  even  been  copied  on 
those  of  Japan  and  Corea.  The  Chinese  coins  were  not  struck,  as  ours 
are,  but  cast,  which  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  forging,  and,  to  use 
31r.  Jevons'  words,  the  annals  of  coinage  'are  little  more  than  a 
monstrous  repetition  of  depreciated  issues,  both  public  and  private, 
varied  by  occasional  meritorious  but  often  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
restore  the  standard  of  currency.'  Mr.  Vissering  gives  us  several 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  financial  discussions  of  the  Chinese. 
'  As  to  the  desire  of  your  majesty,'  for  instance,  says  Lutui,  'to  cast 
money  and  to  arrange  the  currency,  in  order  to  repair  its  present 
vicious  state,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  would  rear  a  fish  in  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water  or  roost  a  bird  on  a  hot  fire.  Water  and  wood  are 
essential  for  the  life  of  fish  and  birds.  But  in  using  them  in  the 
wrong  way  you  will  surely  cause  the  bird  to  be  scorched  and  the  fish 
to  be  cooked  to  shreds.' 

Not  only  did  the  Chinese  possess  coins  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
they  were  also  the  inventors  of  bank  notes.  Some  writers  regard 
bank  notes  as  having  originated  about  119  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ou-ti.  At  this  time  the  Court  was  in  want  of  money,  and 
to  raise  it  Klaproth  tells  us  that  the  prime  minister  hit  upon  the 
following  device.  When  any  princes  or  courtiers  entered  the  im- 
perial presence,  it  was  customary  to  cover  the  face  with  a  piece  of 
skin.  It  was  first  decreed  then,  that  for  this  purpose  the  skin  of 
certain  white  deer  kept  in  one  of  the  royal  parks  should  alone  be 
permitted,  and  then  these  pieces  of  skin  were  sold  for  a  high  price. 
But  although  they  appear  to  have  passed  from  one  noble  to  another, 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  entered  into  general  circulation.  It 
was  therefore  very  different  from  the  Kussian  skin  money.  In  this 
case  the  notes  were  '  used  instead  of  the  skins  from  which  they  were 
cut,  the  skins  themselves  being  too  bulky  and  heavy  to  be  constantly 
carried  backward  and  forward.  Only  a  little  piece  was  cut  off  to 
figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the  whole  skin.  The  ownership 
was  proved  when  the  piece  fitted  in  the  hole.'  True  bank  notes  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  about  800  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Hian- 
tsoung,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  and  were  called  feytsien,  or  flying 
money.  It  is  curious,  however,  though  not  surprising,  to  find  that 
the  temptation  to  over-issue  led  to  the  same  results  in  China  as 
in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  notes  fell,  until  at  length  it  took 
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11,000  min,  or  3,OOOZ.,  to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and  the  use  of  notes 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  Subsequently  the  issue  was  re- 
vived, and  Tchang-yang  (960-990  A.D.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
private  person  who  issued  notes.  Somewhat  later,  under  the  Emperor 
Tching-tsong  (997-1022),  this  invention  was  largely  extended. 
Sixteen  of  the  richest  firms  united  to  form  a  bank  of  issue,  which 
emitted  paper  money  in  series,  some  payable  every  three  years. 

The  earliest  mention,  in  European  literature,  of  paper,  or  rather 
cotton,  money  appears  to  be  by  Rubruquis,  a  monk,  who  was 
sent  by  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1252,  to  the  Court  of  the  Mongol 
Prince  Mangu-Khan,  but  he  merely  mentions  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
Marco  Polo,  who  resided  from  1275  to  1284  at  the  court  of  Kublai- 
Khan, — I  do  not  know  whether  in 

The  stately  pleasure  dome 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea, — 

gives  us  a  longer  and  interesting  account  of  the  note  system,  which 
he  greatly  admired,  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  'Now  you  have 
heard  the  ways  and  means  whereby  the  great  Khan  may  have,  and, 
in  fact,  has,  more  treasure  than  all  the  kings  in  the  world.  You 
know  all  about  it,  and  the  reason  why.'  But  this  apparent  facility 
of  creating  money  led,  in  the  East,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  to  great 
abuses.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  was  in  Tartary  shortly  after- 
wards, in  1322,  tells  us  that  the  6  Emperour  may  dispenden  als 
moche  as  he  wile  with  outen  estymacioum.  For  he  despendeth  not,  ne 
maketh  no  money,  but  of  lether  emprented,  or  of  papyre.  .  .  .  For 
there  and  beyonde  hem  thei  make  no  money,  nouther  of  gold  nor  of 
sylver.  And  therefore  he  may  despende  ynow  and  outrageously.' 
The  Great  Khan  seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  appears  to  have  'despent  outrageously,'  and  the  value  of  the 
paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  nominal 
amount,  causing  great  discontent  and  misery,  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  Mandchu  dynasty,  it  was  abolished, 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  completely  forgotten,  that  the  Jesuit 
father,  Gabriel  de  Magaillans,  who  resided  at  Pekin  about  1668,  ob- 
serves that  there  is  no  recollection  of  paper  money  having  ever  existed 
in  the  manner  described  by  Marco  Polo ;  though  two  centuries  later 
it  was  again  in  use.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  Chinese 
bank  notes  differed  from  ours  in  one  essential — namely,  they  were  not 
payable  at  sight.  Western  notes,  even  when  not  payable  at  all,  have 
generally  purported  to  be  exchangeable  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  but 
this  principle  the  Chinese  did  not  adopt,  and  their  notes  were  only 
payable  at  certain  specified  periods. 

Various  savage  races  are,  we  know,  in  the  habit  of  burying  with 
the  dead  his  wives,  slaves,  or  other  possessions.  So  also  in  Greece,  it 
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was  usual  to  place  a  piece  of  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  as 
Charon's  fee.  In  China  also  paper  money  is  said  to  have  been 
similarly  treated.  It  was,  we  are  informed,  sometimes  burnt  at 
funerals,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  have  some  ready  money  to  start 
with  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

At  the  same  time,  in  finance,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the 
Chinese,  though  they  anticipated  the  white  races,  have  not  advanced 
so  far.  Their  system  of  currency  is  still  archaic,  and  banking  appears 
to  be  but  little  developed.  Deposits,  which  constitute  the  life-blood 
of  banking,  are,  we  are  told,  exceptional.  Bills  circulate,  or  are 
bought  and  sold  at  the  exchanges  in  Pekin  and  other  cities,  but 
Chinese  banking  seems  almost  to  confine  itself  to  issuing  and  repay- 
ing bills.  Moreover,  though  the  Chinese  possess,  and  have  so  long- 
possessed,  a  coinage,  it  is  only  suitable  to  small  payments,  and  in 
all  large  transactions  ingots  are  extensively  used.  These  ingots  have 
no  public  stamp,  although  they  often  bear  the  mark  of  the  maker, 
which  is  sometimes  so  well  known  that  a  verification  is  dispensed  with. 

In  their  financial  and  banking  arrangements,  the  Japanese 
seem  to  have  been  much  behind  the  Chinese.  They  had,  indeed,  a 
form  of  paper  money.  The  Daimios,  or  feudal  lords,  in  various 
districts,  issued  little  cards  representing  very  small  values.  In  the 
museum  of  Leyden  is  one  of  these  issued  in  1688.  The  bank  notes, 
however,  never  reached  a  high  state  of  development,  and  in  the  59th 
volume  of  the  great  Encyclopedia  San-tsai-dyn,  the  subject  is — I  quote 
from  Vissering — thus  contemptuously  dismissed :  '  Under  the  reign  of 
the  Sung  and  Yuen  dynasties  paper  money  was  made  use  of.  It  was 
uncommonly  inconvenient.  When  in  the  rain  it  got  soaked  and  the 
mice  gnawed  at  it,  it  became  as  if  one  possessed  a  raven.  When 
carried  in  the  breast  pocket  or  the  money  belt,  the  consequence  was 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  abrasion.' 

Money  seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a  convenience,  and  so  much  a 
necessity  of  commerce,  that  it  appears  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
people  who  created  the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  the  temples  of 
Ipsamboul  and  Karnac,  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  coins. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  that  this  was  really  the  case.  As 
regards  the  commercial  and  banking  systems  of  ancient  Egypt,  we 
are  almost  entirely  without  information.  Their  standard  of  value 
seems  to  have  been  the  '  outen '  or  « ten '  of  copper  (94-96  grammes), 
which  circulated  like  the  BBS  rude  of  the  Romans  by  weight,  and  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  being  measured  by  the  balance.  It  was  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  were  worked  as  early  as  the 
fourth  dynasty.  Grold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  also  used, 
though  less  frequently.  Like  copper,  they  were  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  but  generally  in  rings,  resembling  the  ring  money  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  which  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  Ireland  down 
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to  the  twelfth  century,  and  still  holds  its  own  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
This  approximated  very  nearly  to  the  possession  of  money,  but  it 
wanted  what  the  Eoman  lawyers  called  '  the  law '  and  '  the  form.' 
Neither  the  weight  nor  the  pureness  was  guaranteed  by  any  public 
authority.  Such  a  state  of  things  seems  to  us  very  inconvenient,  but 
after  all  it  is  not  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  China 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  first  money  struck  in  Egypt,  and  that 
for  the  use  rather  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  merchants  than  of  the 
natives,  was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes. 

In  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as  in  Egypt,  the  precious  metals, 
and  especially  silver,  circulated  as  uncoined  ingots.  They  were 
readily  taken  indeed,  but  taken  by  weight  and  verified  by  the  balance 
like  any  other  merchandise.  The  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  ancient  history,  have  afforded 
us  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  commercial  arrangements 
of  these  countries,  and  we  now  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
receipts,  contracts,  and  other  records  relating  to  loans  of  silver  on 
personal  securities  at  fixed  rates  of  interest ;  loans  on  landed  or  house 
property  ;  sales  of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  plan  ;  sales  of  slaves,  &c. 
These  were  engraved  on  tablets  of  clay,  which  were  then  burnt.  M. 
Lenormant  divides  these  most  interesting  documents  into  five  prin- 
cipal types: — 1.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Obligations  with  a  penal 
clause  in  case  of  non-fulfilment.  One  he  gives  which  had  79  days  to 
run.  3.  Obligations  with  the  guarantee  of  a  third  party.  4.  Obliga- 
tions payable  to  a  third  person.  5.  Drafts  drawn  upon  one  place, 
payable  in  another.  He  gives  the  following  illustration  of  one  of 
these  letters  of  credit.  '  Four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver  (credit) 
of  Ardu-Nana  son  of  Yakin  upon  Mardukabalussur  son  of  Marduk- 
balatirib  in  the  town  of  Orchoe.  Mardukbalatirib  will  pay  in  the 
month,  of  tebet  four  minas  fifteen  shekels  of  silver  to  Belabaliddin  son 
of  Sennaid.  Our,  the  14  arakh-samna  in  the  second  year  of  Nabonidus, 
king  of  Babylon.'  Then  follow  the  names  of  witnesses.  Nabonidus 
lived  about  550  B.C.  These  Assyrian  drafts  were  negotiable,  but  from 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  pass  by  endorsement,  because,  when  the 
clay  was  once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be  added,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  name  of  the  payee  was  frequently  omitted.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  they  must  have  been  regularly  advised.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  such  instruments,  and  especially  letters  of 
credit,  should  have  preceded  the  use  of  coins.  The  earliest  banking 
firm  of  which  we  have  any  account  is  said  to  be  that  of  Egibi  and 
Company,  for  our  knowledge  of  whom  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Boscawen,  Mr.  Pinches,  and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  Several  documents 
and  records  belonging  to  this  family  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  on  clay  tablets,  and  were  discovered  in  an  earthenware  jar 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  a  few  miles  from  Babylon. 
The  house  is  said  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Babylon  : 
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the  founder  of  the  house,  Egibi,  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib,  about  700  B.C.  This  family  has  been  traced  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  through  five  generations,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Darius.  At  the  same  time,  the  tablets  hitherto  translated  scarcely 
seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  firm  acted  as  bankers,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word. 

As  regards  the  Hebrews,1  Mr.  Poole  tells  us  there  is  no  distinct 
allusion  to  coined  money  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  before 
the  return  from  Babylon.  Shekels,  of  course,  are  often  mentioned, 
but  the  word,  like  our  pound,  denotes  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin,  and 
in  the  older  Scriptures  it  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  former 
sense.  The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  Persian  money,  the  word  '  drachm,'  which  appears  in  our 
version,  being  a  mistake  for  '  daric.'  These  '  darics '  have  on  the  ob- 
verse the  king  kneeling,  holding  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  reverse  shows 
a  rude  incuse.  They  were  probably  struck  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
At  a  much  earlier  date,  indeed,  we  read  that  Abimelech  gave  Abraham 
( a  thousand  pieces  of  silver  '  in  expiation  of  his  treatment  of  Sarah  ; 
and,  again,  that  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  '  twenty  pieces 
of  silver.'  But  in  both  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  word 
c  pieces '  is  in  italics,  and  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  word  :  in  the 
Septuagint  it  is  '  shekels.'  Considering  the  zeal  and  success  with 
which  the  Jewish  race  subsequently  devoted  themselves  to  commerce 
and  finance,  it  is  remarkable  how  small  a  part  these  professions  play 
in  the  early  history  of  the  race.  One  ingenious  writer,  indeed,  has 
attempted  to  account  for  the  turbulence  and  frowardness  of  the  Jews 
in  ancient  times  by  suggesting  that  they  were  fretted,  being  driven 
by  circumstances  into  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  against  all 
their  instinctive  and  natural  tendencies,  being,  in  fact,  des  banquiers 
comprimes.  One  type  of  the  ancient  shekels  has  on  the  obverse,  in 
Hebrew,  '  Shekel  of  Jsrael,  year  4,'  above  a  chalice ;  on  the  reverse, 
4  Jerusalem  the  Holy  triple  city.'  Some  numismatists  ascribe  these 
coins  to  Ezra.  The  first  Jewish  coins  were  apparently  struck  by 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  under  a  grant  from  Antiochus  the  Seventh. 

The  earliest  coinage  in  the  Western  world  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Pheidon,  king  of  ^Egina,  who  has  also  the  great  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  use  of  weights  and  measures.  According  to 
Herodotus,  however,  we  owe  this  invention  of  money  to  the  Lydians 
probably  in  the  reign  of  Gyges,  about  700  B.C.  The  question  turns 
very  much  on  the  date  of  Pheidon,  in  reference  to  which  there  is 
great  uncertainty.  Some  writers  have  carried  him  back  to  895  B.C., 
which  seems  to  be  certainly  untenable,  while  others  have  endeavoured 

1  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Head,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Evans  for 
the  information  which  they  have  kindly  given  me  on  various  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  money. 
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to  bring  his  date  down  to  660  B.C.  The  claims  of  the  Lydians  have 
recently  been  advocated  by  some  eminent  authorities,  especially  Raw- 
linson,  Barclay  Head,  and  Lenormant.  Lord  Liverpool  also,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  In 
either  case  the  honour  rests  with  the  Greek  race.  The  early  coins  form 
an  interesting  transition  between  the  metallic  ingots  which  previously 
performed  the  functions  of  currency  and  true  money.  Those  of  Lydia 
(fig.  4)  are  not  round,  but  oval,  with  an  official  stamp  indicating  their 
weight  and  giving  their  legal  value  :  the  JEginetan  silver  staters  also 
imitate  the  elongated  form  of  the  earlier  period,  and  are  even  more 
irregular  than  those  of  Lydia.  Still  they  possess  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  coinage,  in  having  been  struck  on  a  block.  In  the 
following  illustrations  of  ancient  coins,  a  silver  coin  (fig.  3)  in  the 
British  Museum,  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  is  shown.  On  the  one  side  is 
an  incuse  square  or  punch  mark,  and  on  the  other  a  tortoise — the 
symbol  of  the  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  sea  and  trade.  One  of  the 
other  figures,  representative  of  the  Lydian  coins  (fig.  4),  is  supposed 
to  be  the  earliest  known.  It  is  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Gyges, 
but  in  Mr.  Head's  opinion  certainly  not  later  than  Ardys.  Many 
of  these  ancient  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sardes.  They  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  other  being 
occupied  by  the  incuse  square,  which  is  the  admitted  sign  of  the 
earlier  condition  of  the  earliest  coins.  '  The  masses  of  metal,'  says 
Rawlinson,  4  prepared  for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil 
with  a  rough  excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to 
catch  hold  of  the  metal  while  the  impression  is  made  by  means  of  a 
die  placed  above  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a 
mere  rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  which  gradually  improves,  being 
first  divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented  with  a  pattern, 
until  gradually  it  becomes  a  second  device,  retaining,  however,  to  a 
late  date  its  original  square  shape  on  the  coins.  The  quadratum 
incusum  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  having  neither  pattern  nor 
divisions,  and  presenting  the  appearance  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  impression  of  a  broken  nail.' 

The  Greek  coinage,  however  rude  at  first,  soon  acquired  a  beauty 
and  perfection  surpassing  all  our  modern  efforts.  The  staters,  for 
instance,  of  Philip  (fig.  5)  and  of  Alexander,  the  coins  of  Syracuse 
and  Metapontum,  present  to  us  the  most  lovely  female  faces  and 
deities — perfect  models  of  human  beauty.  Animals  also  are  ad- 
mirably represented,  not  only  the  horse,  the  lion,  &c.,  but  other 
smaller  creatures,  as  the  harvest  mouse  on  an  ear  of  wheat  on  a 
Metapontum  coin,  and  even  insects,  as,  for  instance,  the  praying 
mantis.  The  heads  on  the  earliest  coins  represent  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  first  human  head  being  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  a  coin 
of  Lysimachus,  and  even  in  this  case  the  great  conqueror  is  represented 
in  his  divine  character  as  descended  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
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is  indicated  by  the  ram's  horns.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to 
modem  mints  to  attribute  the  comparative  poverty  of  modern  coins 
to  want  of  skill.  It  is  a  great  convenience  that  coins  should  lie 
flatly  one  on  another,  and  the  greater  boldness  of  ancient  coins, 
however  it  may  add  to  their  beauty,  necessarily  rendered  this  im- 
possible. Not  only  were  the  Greek  coins  admirable  for  their  beauty, 
but  they  were  also  made  of  pure  metal  and  full  weight,  offering 
in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  most  other  countries. 
There  were,  however,  of  course,  exceptions.  Thus  the  money  of 
Phocsea  was  notorious  for  its  bad  quality.  Herodotus  mentions, 
though  with  some  doubt,  that  Polycrates.  tyrant  of  Samos,  having  to 
pay  a  large  sum  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  '  coined  a  large  quantity  of 
the  country  money  in  lead,  had  it  gilt,  and  gave  it  to  them ;  and 
that  they,  having  received  it,  thereupon  took  their  departure.'  That 
the  true  theory  of  coinage  was  well  understood  in  Greece,  we 
may  see  from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  who  thus  describes  the  origin 
of  coins : — 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  think  of  certain  commodities,  easily  manage- 
able and  safely  transportable,  and  of  which  the  uses  are  so  general  and  so  numerous, 
that  they  insured  the  certainty  of  alwa37s  obtaining  for  them  the  articles  wanted  in 
exchange.  The  metals,  particularly  iron  and  silver  and  several  others,  exactly 
correspond  to  this  description.  They  were  employed,  therefore,  by  general  agree- 
ment as  the  ordinary  standard  of  value  and  the  common  measure  of  exchange, 
being  themselves  estimated  at  first  by  their  bulk  and  weight,  and  afterwards 
stamped,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  measuring  and  weighing  them. 

In  ancient  Greece,  as  now,  the  right  of  coinage  was  a  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign.  And  here  we  find  a  curious  difference  between  the 
(3a,(ri\evs  and  the  -rvpavvos.  The  former  coined  in  his  own  name,  but 
the  Tvpavvoi,  however  absolute,  never  did  so  : 2  their  money  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Coins  are,  of  course,  very  instructive  from  an  historical  point  of 
view.  Nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  do  not 
seem  to  have  ever  struck  commemorative  medals.  Even  on  their  coins 
they  did  not  for  a  long  time  admit  any  allusions  to  contemporary 
events,  and  then  only  in  an  indirect  manner.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ception is  the  enormous  gold  piece  struck  by  Eucratides,  king  of  Bac- 
triana,  of  which  the  French  possess  the  only  known  example.  The  fact 
that  it  is  just  equal  to  twenty  staters,  does  not  prove  that  it  was  ever 
intended  to  serve  as  a  coin,  against  which  its  size  must  have  been  a 
great  objection.  Moreover  it  would  appear  that  very  few  specimens 
were  struck.  Indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  French 
example  is  the  only  one  ever  made,  as  the  die  appears  to  have  been 
broken  in  striking  it.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  any 
name  for  a  e  medal '  as  distinguished  from  a  true  coin. 

In  Greece,  the  original  business  of  bankers  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  changing  money  for  foreigners,  but  they  soon  commenced  banking 

s  With  one  exception,  Alexander  of  Pheres. 
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and  allowing  interest  on  deposits.  We  are  incidentally  informed 
that  the  father  of  Demosthenes  kept  part  of  his  fortune  with  one  of 
these  Trapezitae  or  bankers.  Some  of  them  enjoyed  considerable 
credit.  Pasion,  for  instance,  we  are  told,  was  well  known  and  trusted 
all  over  Greece.  The  ordinary  rates  of  interest  were  very  high,  and 
will  not  at  all  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
ranged  from  10  to  37  per  cent. ;  but  the  risks  also  must  have  been 
extreme,  and,  notwithstanding  this  large  rate  of  interest,  their  profits 
seem  to  have  been  small.  Even  Pasion's  business  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  but  400Z.  a  year,  which  appears  scarcely  credible.  The 
Greek  bankers  seem  to  have  been  as  much  notaries  as  bankers,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  business  consisted  in  witnessing  contracts  between 
others.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  document  not  very 
dissimilar  to  our  cheque.  They  were  acquainted  with  letters  of 
credit,  and  had  even  invented  a  form  of  endorsement.  Thus  Iceratus, 
we  read,  drew  in  Athens  a  bill  on  his  father  in  Pontus,  which  was 
guaranteed  by  Pasion,  and  then  bought  by  Stratocles.  Bottomry 
bonds  also  were  in  use.  It  is  often  said  that  the  great  banks  of 
Greece  were  the  temples,  but  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  about  this. 
No  doubt  there  are  frequent  references  to  deposits  being  made  in  the 
temples,  but  there  is  a  second  and  not  less  important  function  of 
banks,  viz.,  repayment  of  deposits,  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  very 
deficient. 

The  earliest  Eoman  coins  are  said  to  have  been  struck  either  by 
Numa  or  by  Servius  Tullius.  They  were  of  bronze  or  copper,  silver 
not  being  used  till  the  first  Punic  war,  269  B.C.,  and  gold  some  sixty 
years  later.  Even  under  the  earlier  emperors  the  different  provinces 
and  colonies  had  their  own  coins,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Diocletian  that  one  coinage  was  established  for  the  whole  empire. 
For  a  long  period,  indeed,  every  great  Eoman  family  had  the  right  of 
coining  denarii  with  their  own  device,  though  precautions  were  taken 
to  preclude  any  tampering  with  the  weight  or  fineness. 

The  first  step  in  the  degradation  of  the  coinage  was  effected  by 
the  celebrated  Flaminian  law.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
this  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  desperate  necessity,  when  Hannibal 
was  at  the  gates  of  Home,  and  when  the  disasters  of  Lake  Thrasimene 
and  the  Trebia  had  brought  the  Eepublic  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin. 
By  it  the  denarius  was  reduced  from  *-  to  -^  of  a  pound.  Still  more 
important  in  its  results  was  the  principle  recognised  in  the  law, 
namely  that  the  coin  was  a  '  sign.'  This  unfortunate  error  naturally 
opened  the  door  to  further  debasement.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Nero  that  any  further  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 
He  lowered  the  aureus,  and  reduced  the  denarius  from  -^  to  -^  of  a 
pound,  increasing  the  alloy  at  the  same  time  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
After  this,  though  the  aureus  remained  stationary  for  some  time,  the 
denarius  rapidly  fell  in  value. 
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Although,  as  already  mentioned,  the  great  Koman  families  were 
long  permitted  to  coin  under  certain  precautions,  this  was  nevertheless 
not  only  under  the  supervision,  but  in  the  name  of  the  State.  The  first 
coins  were  not  inscribed,  but  afterwards  they  generally  bore  the  legend 
'.Roma,'  not  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  as  a  recognition  of 
sovereignty.  The  same  feeling  which  rendered  the  Greeks  so  long 
reluctant  to  put  any  human  head  on  their  coins,  influenced  the 
Komans  also :  to  have  done  so  would  have  indicated  a  claim  to 
sovereignty,  which,  under  a  republic,  would  of  course  have  been 
totally  inadmissible.  During  the  earlier  period  of  Eoman  history, 
indeed,  such  coins  were  unknown.  In  the  year  58  B.C.  M.  ^Emilius 
Scaurus  represented  himself  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  submission  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatheans.  We  find  also 
Marius,  Sylla,  and  Pompey,  on  their  triumphal  cars,  but  not  even 
they  ever  ventured  to  put  their  likenesses  on  the  coins.  This  feeling 
extended  with  still  greater  force  to  female  heads.  Even  the  represen- 
tations of  the  women  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  under  the 
earliest  emperors  were  not  only  posthumous  and  commemorative,  but 
were  moreover  at  first  introduced  under  the  disguise  of  goddesses. 
Thus  Julia  was  represented  as  Diana.  Tiberius,  in  honour  of  his 
mother  Livia,  attached  her  features  to  heads  of  the  goddesses  Pietas, 
Justitia,  and  Salus  Augusta.  Agrippina  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 
and  placed  herself  on  coins  with  her  husband  Claudius,  though  she 
did  not  venture  to  have  one  struck  with  her  own  effigy  alone.  The 
rule  was  first  broken  by  Drusus,  who  struck  coins  in  honour  -of  his 
wife  Antonia. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  introduced  banking  into  Italy,  at  least 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  early  Latin  writers  most  of 
the  words  relating  to  banking  and  finance  are  of  Greek  origin,  and 
were  gradually  replaced  by  Latin  words.  The  bankers  in  Kome  soon 
became  of  great  importance,  and  the  old  Eoman  comedies  contain 
many  allusions  to  them,  not  always,  indeed,  of  a  very  complimentary 
description,  although  their  professional  honour  stood  very  high.  It 
has  been  mentioned,  as  an  indication  of  the  unpopularity  of  Gaulish 
bankers,  that  when  the  revolt  of  Vercingetorix  took  place,  the  houses 
of  the  bankers  were  first  attacked.  But  surely  another  explanation 
may  be  given.  Moreover,  the  extortion  of  high  interest  was  not 
confined  to  bankers.  Pompey,  we  are  informed,  lent  money  at  50 
per  cent. :  Brutus,  and  Cato  himself,  at  48  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
interest  in  Rome,  as  elsewhere  in  ancient  times,  was,  in  fact,  exces- 
sive. There  was,  however,  no  legal  rate  till  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  It  was  then  fixed  nominally  at  8  j  per  cent.  Subsequently, 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  raised  to  12  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
continued  until  it  was  reduced  by  Justinian  to  4  per  cent,  for  '  illus- 
trious '  persons,  for  those  engaged  in  commerce  6  per  cent.,  and  8  per 
cent,  in  other  cases.  We  are  told  that  all  money  transactions  were 
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carried  on  through  the  intervention  of  bankers,  and  that  they  kept 
the  account  books  of  their  customers.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  system  of  banking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  thoroughly 
developed,  because  when  Cicero  sent  his  son  Marcus  to  complete  his 
education  at  Athens,  he  wrote  to  Atticus  to  inquire  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  procure  a  letter  of  credit  on  Athens,  or  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Marcus  to  carry  money  with  him.  The  later  Roman 
law  contains  numerous  provisions  relating  to  banks.  One  is  rather 
curious.  It  seems  that  if  a  banker  failed,  those  who  had  simply 
deposited  money  with  him  for  safety  ranked  before  those  who  placed 
sums  with  him  at  interest.  But  although  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  various  learned  dissertations,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  the 
Roman  bankers  kept  their  accounts.  We  may  hope  that  we  shall 
ere  long  know  more  about  Roman  banking,  because  the  house  and 
archives  of  a  Pompeian  banker — Lucius  Csecilius  Jucundus — have 
recently  been  discovered  in  that  city. 

By  general  consent,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  the  metals 
used  as  money.  Iron  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Sparta  under 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  ever  coined.  It  seems  to  have  been  used,  as  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar,  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  form  of  bars. 
Pollux  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  in  ancient  times 
used  iron  for  coins  instead  of  copper,  and  so  have  the  Japanese,  but 
on  the  whole  this  metal  is  much  too  heavy,  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
for  convenience.  Coins  of  tin  are  reported  to  have  been  struck  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  subsequently  in  Graul  under  the  reigns 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
almost  immediately  abandoned  again.  Cast  coins  of  this  metal  were 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons :  the  similarity  of  such  coins  to 
those  of  silver  constituted  a  very  serious  inconvenience.  Glass  seems 
to  have  been  likewise,  at  one  time,  used  for  subsidiary  coinage  in  Egypt 
and  in  Sicily.  Platinum  was  tried  in  Russia,  but  was  found  unsuit- 
able ;  lead  is  still  used  in  Burmah ;  nickel  in  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany;  and  in  1869  and  1870  we  struck  some  nickel 
pence  and  halfpence  for  Jamaica.  In  addition  to  the  commercial 
uses  of  coins,  they  are  important  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and 
also  in  giving  us  authentic  portraits  of  many  interesting  persons — 
Caesar,  Cleopatra,  and  many  others. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  which  pre- 
vailed in  former  times.  These  of  course  were  very  injurious  to 
commerce,  and  naturally  provoked  unfavourable  criticisms,  which 
however  were  by  no  means  confined  to  usurious  rates,  but  often 
extended  to  any  charge  whatever  for  interest.  Indeed  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  wrong  about  charging  interest  for  the  use  of  money  is 
not  the  least  remarkable,  or  disastrous,  of  the  various  prejudices, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  man.  The 
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supposed  axiom  that  pecunia  non  parit  pecuniam,  the  misapplication 
of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  supposed  interests  of  the  poor, 
all  contributed  to  the  same  error.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1571)  (13  Eliz.  cap.  8)  an  Act  was  passed  against  usury  and  '  corrupt 
chevisance  and  bargaining  by  way  of  sale  of  wares,'  which  were 
declared  to  have  abounded  4  to  the  importable  hurt  of  the  Common- 
wealth,' declaring  usury  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Grod,  in  its 
nature  sin,  and  detestable.  Quaintly  enough,  however,  this  was  in  the 
first  instance  limited  to  five  years,  but  subsequently  (39  Eliz.  cap. 
18)  it  was  continued,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  found  by  experience '  to 
be  very  necessary  and  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  this  realm.' 

It  was  for  a  long  time,  indeed  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
generally  supposed  that  the  rate  of  interest  would,  apart  from  legis- 
lative enactment,  be  regulated  by  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  money; 
an  extraordinary  fallacy,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  interest 
itself  is  payable  in  money.  It  is  now  however  admitted,  by  all 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
is  in  the  long  run  ruled  by  the  average  rate  of  profit  derivable 
from  the  employment  of  capital.  Of  this  a  striking  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Australia,  and  still  more  by  that  of  California, 
where,  although,  in  consequence  of  their  gold  mines,  that  metal  was 
peculiarly  abundant,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  extremely  high. 
The  high  rates  which  prevailed  so  generally  in  ancient  times  were  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  repayment,  both  from  the  un- 
settled state  of  politics  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  laws.  I  trust 
I  may  put  in  a  word  for  ancient  bankers,  by  pointing  out  that  the  high 
rates  which  they  charged  were  not  due  to  their  covetousness,  but  to  this 
insecurity  of  repayment.  Instead,  however,  of  endeavouring  to  cure  the 
evil  by  removing  the  cause,  legislators  attempted  to  put  down  high 
rates  of  interest  by  rendering  them  illegal.  In  this  they  were  not  only 
not  successful,  but  they  produced  the  very  opposite  effect  from  that 
which  they  intended.  Thus  in  France  the  legal  rate,  which  had  been 
5  per  cent.,  was  lowered  in  1766  to  4  per  cent.,  but  the  result  was  to 
raise,  not  to  lower  the  real  rate,  because  the  borrower  had  not  only  to 
pay  interest,  but  to  compensate  the  lender  for  the  additional  risk. 

Again,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  notwithstanding  that  interest 
is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran — or  rather  perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  in  consequence  of  that  prohibition — the  ordinary  rate  is  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  in  Europe.  In  England,  after  the  Conquest, 
as  in  most  other  Christian  countries  at  that  time,  interest  was  expressly 
prohibited,  both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  while,  as  the  Jews 
were  allowed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  charge  interest  to 
strangers,  the  business  of  money-lending  fell  naturally  into  their 
hands.  Subsequently  a  similar  privilege  was  accorded  to  the  Italian  or 
Lombard  merchants — from  whom  of  course  Lombard  Street,  still  the 
centre  of  banking,  derives  its  name. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  statute  was  passed  legalising 
interest  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  under  James  the  First  it  was 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  under  the  republic  to  6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  usury  laws  were  not  altogether 
abolished  till  1839.  As  regards  Scotland,  interest  was  altogether 
illegal  until  the  Eeformation.  In  1587  it  was  legalised  up  to  10  per 
cent.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1552,  but  revived  in  1571,  the 
effect  of  rendering  interest  once  more  illegal  having  been  to  raise  it 
from  10  to  14  per  cent.  Subsequently,  in  1633,  the  legal  rate  was- 
reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1661  to  6  per  cent.  In  Ireland,  interest 
was  forbidden  until  1635,  when  it  was  legalised  up  to  10  per  cent., 
reduced  in  1704  to  8  per  cent,,  in  1722  to  7  per  cent,  and  in  1732  to 
6  per  cent.  The  Statute  of  Anne,  above  alluded  to,  applied  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  1818,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  which  reported  strongly  against  the  usury  laws,  but 
even  then  so  strong  was  the  popular  prejudice  that  not  until  1839 
was  it  rendered  legal  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  discount  than  5 
per  cent.  According  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  6  per  cent,  was  the 
highest  legal  rate  on  commercial  loans,  and  5  per  cent,  on  those  on 
real  property.  In  the  United  States,  again,  the  rate  is  fixed  by  law, 
and  varies  in  the  different  States,  being,  for  instance,  8  per  cent,  in 
Alabama  and  Texas ;  7  per  cent,  in  New  York,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  ;  5  per  cent,  in  Louisiana  ;  and  6 
per  cent,  in  most  of  the  other  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
these  restrictions  are  quite  inoperative.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
so  many  civilised  countries  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  simple  state- 
ment of  Locke,  that  '  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  effectually  to  reduce 
the  price  of  interest  by  a  law  ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  hope  to  get 
a  fixed  rate  upon  the  hire  of  houses  or  ships  as  of  money.' 

We  are  generally  told  in  histories  of  banking,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  by  Gilbarfc,  that  the  first  national  bank  was  that  of  Venice, 
founded  in  the  year  1157,  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  McLeod,  that  this 
institution  was  not  at  first,  in  any  sense,  a  true  bank.  The  State  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  its  creditors  were  formed  into  a  corporation 
and  the  debts  made  transferable  like  our  consols.  It  was  not  until 
1587  that  the  institution  began  to  take  money  on  deposit.  The 
depositors  received  a  credit  on  the  bank's  books  equal  to  the  actual 
weight  of  the  bullion  placed  there,  which  the  bank  undertook  to  keep 
intact  in  its  vaults,  and  to  repay  to  the  depositor  at  any  time,  or  to 
transfer  to  anyone  else. 

The  earliest  real  bank  was  that  of  Barcelona,  founded  in  1401. 
In  this  case,  the  city  funds  were  made  responsible  for  any  moneys 
entrusted  to  the  bank,  which  not  only  received  deposits,  but  ex- 
changed money  and  discounted  bills.  The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
founded  in  1609.  The  so-called  bank  of  St.  George,  at  Genoa,  dates 
back  to  1407,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  genuine  banking 
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business  until  1675.  The  bank  of  Stockholm,  which  commenced  in 
1668,  was  the  first  bank  in  Europe  to  issue  bank  notes,  which  until 
that  time  were  totally  unknown  in  the  West,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  long  been  in  use  in  China. 

Our  coinage,  however,  is  far  more  ancient  than  our  banking 
system,  in  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  information  goes.  Our 
ancestors,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Komans,  are  generally  regarded  as 
mere  barbarians.  Nevertheless,  they  were  already  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  coinage,  which,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  appears  to  have 
commenced  in  Kent  about  200  to  150  B.C.,  and  to  have  spread 
over  the  south-east  of  England  to  Devonshire  on  the  west  and 
northwards  as  far  as  Yorkshire.  The  principal  mints  appear 
to  have  been  at  Camulodunum  and  Verulamium.  The  original 
coins  were  copies  of  Gaulish  imitations  of  the  staters  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  have  a  head  of  Apollo  on  one  side  and  a  chariot  and 
horses  on  the  other  (fig.  5).  Gradually,  however,  the  execution 
became  worse  and  worse,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  (figs.  6-8), 
until  at  length  no  one  looking  at  one  of  these  coins  for  the  first 
time  would  be  able  to  tell  which  side  was  meant  for  the  head  of 
Apollo  and  which  for  the  chariot  and  horses.  The  fact  that  the 
dies  were  much  larger  than  the  coins  assisted  in  contributing  to 
this  result.  Some  of  our  coins  are  inscribed,  and  in  one  series  we 
find  the  name  '  Cun,'  short  for  Cunobeline,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shake- 
speare, from  whose  name  one  learned  antiquary  has  absurdly  supposed 
that  our  word  '  coin '  was  derived.  Other  interesting  inscribed  coins 
are  those  of  Commius,  supposed  to  be  the  Atrebatian  mentioned 
by  Caesar  ;  of  Tincommius  and  Eppilus  the  sons  of  Commius  ;  of  Tas- 
ciovanus  the  father  of  Cunobeline ;  of  Dubnovellaunus,  probably  the 
Damno  Bellaunus  of  the  inscription  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.  I  ought 
to  add  that  among  the  latter  coins  are  various  curious  types  of  purely 
native  origin.  Nay,  not  only  had  the  ancient  Britons  a  native  coin- 
age, but  they  were  so  civilised  as  to  have  attained  the  art  of  forgery, 
the  false  coins  being  of  base  metal  plated  over  with  gold  or  silver. 

After  the  conquest,  the  native  British  coinage  was  replaced  by 
Roman  coins,  great  numbers  of  which  have  been  discovered,  and 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  even  now  occasionally  met  with  in 
circulation.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  about 
the  sixth  century,  commenced  striking  stycas,  or  half-farthings,  and 
sceattas,  from  which  comes  our  proverbial  expression,  c  paying  one's 
shot.' 

Our  mode  of  reckoningjby  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  was  intro- 
duced in  Saxon  times,  the  11.  being  a  pound  of  silver,  though  the 
penny,  the  -^o^h  of  H.,  was  the  largest  silver  coin  actually  struck. 

The  '  penny '  is  the  most  ancient  representative  of  our  coinage. 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
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•who  began  to  reign  in  688.     The  figure  of  Britannia  on  our  present 
specimens  was  copied  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus. 

The  mark  was  originally  Danish,  but  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced here  by  Alfred  :  it  contained  at  first  100,  and  afterwards  160 
pennies.  It  was  never  struck,  but  was  only  a  money  of  account. 
Throughout  Norman  times,  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  were,  as  a 
rule,  not  separate  coins,  but  halves  and  quarters  of  the  penny  very 
neatly  cut.  Though  some  Saxon  halfpence  are  known,  these  coins 
were  not  struck  in  any  quantity  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 
Our  gold  coins  recommenced  under  Henry  the  Third,  who  coined 
gold  pieces  intended  to  pass  for  twenty  pence.  Edward  the  Third 
struck  gold  florins,  current  for  six  shillings.  This  coin  being  found 
inconvenient,  he  issued  the  '  noble,'  sometimes  called  the  '  rose  noble,' 
worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  or  half  a  mark.  This,  with  its 
half  and  quarters,  was  our  only  gold  coin  till  the  '  angel '  of  Edward 
the  Fourth. 

Groats  and  half-groats  were  introduced  by  Edward  the  Third. 
They  received  their  name  from  the  French  ( gros,'  a  large  piece.  It 
was  one  of  the  charges  against  Wolsey  that  he  put  his  cardinal's  hat  on 
the  money  struck  in  the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York.  The  '  shilling ' 
was  first  struck  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  silver  crown,  half- 
crown,  and  sixpence,  commenced  under  Edward  the  Sixth.  The 
sovereign  of  twenty  shillings  was  first  struck  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
The  guinea  commenced  under  Charles  the  Second,  in  1663,  and  was 
so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  from  which  it  was  made :  it  was  with- 
drawn in  1815,  when  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  were  again 
issued.  In  the  middle  ages  the  coinage  was  constantly  deteriorated 
by  having  the  edges  clipped,  now  prevented  by  the  milling  of  the  edge, 
a  process  first  used  in  1560.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of -the  coin  led 
to  the  use  of  '  tradesmen's  tokens.' 

But  in  addition  to  the  deterioration  of  the  coinage  by  wear  and 
by  clipping,  the  standard  was  gradually  reduced  by  successive 
sovereigns.  The  denomination,  weight,  and  fineness  of  silver  coins 
have,  however,  remained  unchanged  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but 
the  pound  sterling,  and  its  relation  to  the  silver  coinage,  was  not 
finally  fixed  until  1717.  Gold  was  not  adopted  as  our  legal 
standard  of  value  until  1816.  Silver  and  copper,  as  everyone  knows, 
are  now  token  coins,  and  only  legal  tender  to  a  limited  amount, 
i.e.,  the  copper  coins  up  to  a  shilling,  and  silver  coins  to  forty 
shillings.  The  '  mint  price '  of  silver  is  5s.  6d.  an  ounce  Troy,  i.e., 
the  ounce  of  silver  is  coined  into  5s.  6d.  The  '  standard  '  of  silver  is 
37  parts  of  silver  to  3  of  copper.  The  quantity  of  copper  and  silver 
coin  issued  is  regulated  by  Government  according  to  the  supposed 
requirements  of  the  country,  but  any  one  can  take  gold  to  the  mint 
and  have  it  coined  into  sovereigns  free  of  expense.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  is  never  done,  because  the  Bank  of  England  is  always  ready 
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to  give  coin  for  bullion,  charging  Id.  an  ounce,  which  is  rather  less 
than  the  loss  of  interest  which  would  result  from  the  time  required 
for  coinage.  The  sovereign  is  composed  of  22  parts  gold  and  2 
copper  :  most  of  those  now  in  circulation  are  much  worn,  but  when 
new  they  contain  113-001  grains  of  gold,  and  weigh  123-274  grains. 
An  ounce  of  gold  is  therefore  coined  into  31.  17s.  lOJc?.,  which  is 
generally  termed  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

We  sometimes  hear  surprise  expressed  that  there  should  be  a  fixed 
price  for  gold.  Gold,  it  is  said,  should  be  allowed  to  follow  its 
market  price.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  mint  price  of  gold  is- 
always  3L  17s.  lO^d.  an  ounce,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  coined  into  3Z.  17s.  lOJcZ.  The  price  of  gold  is  fixed  in  gold, 
or,  in  other  words,  sovereigns  are  always  of  the  same  weight.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  asked  his  opponents  the  well-known  question,  'What  is 
11.  ?  '  and  the  simple  answer  is,  that  ll.  is  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
verified  by  the  stamp  of  the  mint. 

There  appears  to  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  when,  or  by  whom, 
coins  were  first  struck  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  regards  the 
former  country,  they  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Senchus  Mor,  which  i& 
said  to  have  been  compiled  about  A.D.  440,  in  which  when  the  precious 
metals  are  alluded  to,  which  is  but  rarely*  this  is  always  by  weight. 
Such  is  indeed  the  case  even  to  a  much  later  date.  Thus  in  1004, 
Brian  Boroimhe  offered  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on  the  altar  of  St.. 
Patrick  at  Armagh,  though  coins  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  The  earliest  Scotch  coins  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  about  1050  A.D. 

The  derivations  of  the  words  relating  to  money  and  commerce 
are  interesting  and  instructive.  '  Pecuniary '  takes  us  back  to  the 
times  when  value  was  reckoned  by  so  many  head  of  cattle.  The 
word  '  money '  is  from  moneta,  because  in  Eome  coins  were  first 
regularly  struck  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  which  again  was 
derived  from  monere,  to  warn,  because  it  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  Manlius  heard  the  Gauls  approaching  to  the  attack  of  the  city. 
'  Coin  '  is  probably  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a  die  or  stamp.  Many 
coins  are  merely  so-called  from  their  weight,  as  for  instance  our  pound, 
the  French  livre,  Italian  lira ;  others  from  the  metal,  as  the  '  aureus  ; ' 
the  '  rupee '-  from  the  Sanscrit '  rupya,'  silver ;  others  from  the  design, 
as  the  angel,  the  testoon,  from  teste  or  tete,  a  head  ;  others  from  the 
head  of  the  state,  as  the  sovereign,  crown ;  others  from  the  proper 
name  of  the  monarch,  such  as  the  daric,  from  Darius,  the  Philip, 
Louis  d'or,  or  the  Napoleon. 

The  dollar  or  thaler  is  short  for  the  Joachimsthaler,  or  money  of 
the  Joachims  valley  in  Bohemia,  where  these  coins  were  first  struck 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Guineas  were  called  after  the  country  from 
which  the  gold  was  obtained,  and  the  '  franc '  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  inscription  Francorum  Hex.  The  'sou'  is  from"  the  ; Latin 
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solidus.  The  word  shilling  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root  sig- 
nifying to  divide  ;  and  in  several  cases  the  name  indicates  the  fraction 
of  some  larger  coin,  as  the  denarius,  halfpenny,  farthing,  cent,  and 
mil.  The  pound  was  originally  not  a  coin,  but  a  weight,  and  comes 
from  the  Latin  pondus.  Our  pound  was  originally  a  pound  of  silver, 
which  was  divided  into  240  pennies.  The  origin  of  the  word  penny 
is  unknown.  Some  have  derived  it  from  pendo,  to  weigh,  but  this 
does  not  seem  very  satisfactory.  Our  word  '  sterling '  is  said  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  the  derivation  has  been  much 
disputed.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  first  attributed  to  coins 
struck  at  Stirling,  but  for  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence ; 
others,  that  the  name  was  derived  from  coins  having  a  star  on  the 
obverse,  but  no  coins  which  could  have  given  rise  to  such  a  name 
are  known.  The  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  it  has  reference 
to  the  Easterling,  or  North  German,  merchants. 

Early  English  bankers  seem  to  have  been  all  goldsmiths  as  well  as 
bankers,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  just  worth  mentioning  that  in  my  own 
firm,  as  in  several  others,  we  still  use  certain  books  which  are  specially 
known  as  the  c  Goldsmiths.'  Sir  Walter  Bowes,  a  goldsmith  of  the  16th 
century,  is  recorded  by  Herbert  in  the  history  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany as  having  lent  Henry  the  Eighth  300£.  Another  great  goldsmith 
of  this  period  was  Sir  T.  Gresham,  the  founder  of  Gresham  College 
and  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  which  was  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
January  23,  1570.  Even  Alderman  Backwell,  who  lost  295,994?.  16s. 
Qd.y  when  the  Exchequer  was  closed  by  Charles  the  Second,  was  a  retail 
jeweller,  and  Pepys  records  on  December  24,  1660  :  '  I  went  to  chuse 
a  payre  of  candlesticks  to  be  ready  for  me  at  Alderman  BackewelPs.' 
Mr.  Price  in  his  interesting  paper  on  '  Early  Goldsmiths  and  Bankers ' 
gives  several  accounts  current  appertaining  to  this  period,  and  still  in 
existence  at  Messrs.  Childs',  including  for  instance  one  for  Prince 
Rupert  for  plate,  dishes,  candlesticks,  &c.  The  oldest  of  our  existing 
banks  are  probably  Messrs.  Childs'  and  Messrs.  Martin's.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  goldsmith  named  John  Wheeler,  from 
whom  the  business  passed  to  William  Wheeler  junior,  and  subsequently 
into  the  hands  of  their  apprentices,  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Child, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  *  Little  London  Directory,  1677.'  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  although  he  subsequently  became  a  banker  himself,  at- 
tacked our  profession  with  more  vigour  than  common  sense  in  his  new 
•*  Discourse  of  Trade.'  He  says  '  this  gaining  scarcity  of  money  pro- 
ceeds from  the  trade  of  bankering,  which  obstructs  circulation,  advances 
usury,  and  renders  it  so  easy,  that  most  men  as  soon  as  they  can  make 
up  a  sum  of  from  501.  to  1001.  send  it  in  to  the  goldsmith,  which  doth 
and  will  occasion  while  it  lasts,  that  fatal  pressing  necessity  for  money 
visible  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  both  to  prince  and  people.' 
Sir  Francis  Child,  called  by  Pennant  the  father  of  the  profession,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  lay.  aside  entirely  the  goldsmith's  business 
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and  become  a  pure  banker  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  The  c  Grasshopper ' 
in  Lombard  Street  claims  to  have  been  the  place  of  business  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grresham,  though  his  actual  residence  was  in  Bishopsgate. 
In  the  directory  of  1677,  it  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Duncombe  and 
Kent,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Messrs.  Martin.  Hoare's  in 
Fleet  Street  goes  back  to  James  Hore  or  Hoare,  who  was  warden  of 
the  Mint  from  1679  to  1682,  and  who  was  probably  established  in 
business  as  early  as  1661  ;  they  have  occupied  their  present  premises 
since  1692.  The  Bank  of  England,  I  may  mention,  was  founded  in 
1694. 

Although  banking,  in  some  form  or  other,  can,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  carried  back  to  an  early  period  in  history,  and  even  in  our  own 
country  has  long  existed,  still  in  our  national  accounts  a  very  archaic 
system  was  pursued  until  quite  recently.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
credible  that  the  old  wooden  '  tallies '  were  only  abolished  by  Mr. 
Burke's  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1782,  but  did  not  come'  into  full 
effect  till  1826,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Chamberlains. 

The  tally  was  a  willow  stick,  not  exceeding  five  feet  in  length, 
about  one  inch  in  depth  and  thickness,  with  the  four  sides  roughly 
squared.  On  one  of  the  four  sides  the  amount  was  expressed  in 
notches.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  next  to  the  notched  side  the 
description  of  the  payment  was  written.  The  stick  was  split  in  half 
through  the  notches.  One  half,  constituting  the  tally,  was  given  to 
the  person  making  the  payment  into  the  Exchequer,  the  other  half,  the 
counter  tally,  or  counterfoil,  was  kept  at  the  Exchequer  as  a  cheque. 

There  was  no  single  notch  for  a  larger  sum  than  1,000?. ;  a  notch 
of  the  gauged  width  of  1J  inch  denoted  1,000?.;  1  inch  100?.; 
f  inch  10?.  ;  and  half  a  notch  of  this  last  size  1?. ;  of  T3-g-  inch  Is. ;  and 
the  smallest  notch  lc?. ;  one  halfpenny  was  denoted  by  a  small 
pounded  hole. 

In  the  Return  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  July  29, 
1869,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  these  tal- 
lies were  actually  issued. 

The  slip  of  parchment,  or  Teller's  bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  thrown 
down  a  pipe  into  the  Tally  Court,  a  large  room  under  the  tellers' 
offices,  notice  being  given  to  the  Tally  officer  by  a  clerk  calling  out 
'  down  '  through  the  pipe.  The  Teller's  bill  fell  upon  the  large  table 
in  the  Tally  court,  which  was  covered  with  a  chequered  cloth.  In  the 
Tally  court  sat  officers  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  and  of  the  Auditor  as 
performing  the  duties  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Teller's  bill  was  first  recorded  by  the  officer  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells, 
in  his  book  of  introitus  or  receipt,  and  then  passed  over  to  the 
Auditor's  clerk,  who  entered  it  into  a  book  called  the  bill  of  the  day. 
A  copy  of  each  Teller's  bill  was  written  by  the  Auditor's  clerk  upon  an 
indented  form  of  receipt  (up  to  1826  upon  the  wooden  tally,  the 
amount  being  expressed  in  notches  only),  and  given  upon  his  applica- 
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tion,  generally  on  the  following  day,  to  the  receiver  or  other  person 
paying  in  the  money.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  all  the  Teller's 
bills  had  been  sent  down  and  entered,  the  bill  of  the  day  was  sent  on 
to  the  clerk  of  the  cash-book,  in  which  book  all  the  receipts  of  the 
day  were  entered.  The  Auditor's  cash-book  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  accounts  of  the  receipt  of  revenue,  weekly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
certificates  of  which  were  transmitted  from  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Treasury,  from  which  the  annual  accounts  of  revenue  were  prepared 
and  laid  before  Parliament. 

In  early  days  our  bankers  and  merchants  used  to  deposit  their 
superfluous  cash  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  safe  keeping.  Charles  the 
First  seized  the  money  there,  amounting  to  1 20,000£.  A  still  more 
serious  misfortune  befell  our  predecessors  however  in  1672,  when  the 
Exchequer  was  closed  by  Charles  the  Second,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Ashley  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  and  when  the  amount  seized  was  no  less 
than  1 ,328,OOOL  The  first '  run '  on  record  took  place  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  burned  Chatham,  and  destroyed  Sheerness. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  such  references  to  bankers  as 
appear  in  ancient  literature  are  far  from  being  always  of  a  compli- 
mentary character  ;  such  is  also  the  case  even  in  recent  times.  Lord 
Eldon  is  reported  to  have  selected  his  bankers  by  a  sort  of  inverse 
competitive  examination.  He  thought  them  the  stupidest  in  London, 
and  he  said  that  if  he  could  find  stupider,  he  would  move  his  account. 
And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  probity  and  prudence,  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  are  more  necessary  to  a  banker  than  the  posses- 
sion of  great  genius.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  I  should  be  disposed 
to  attribute  the  unfavourable  remarks  to  which  I  have  referred,  rather 
to  jealousy  than  to  conviction. 

We  may,  I  think,  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  contributed 
our  fair  share  to  those  who  have  successfully  laboured  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  In  political  life,  innumerable  bankers  have 
been  useful  members  of  the  legislature.  In  some  cases,  our  banking 
families  have  held  high  office.  In  literature,  the  honoured  name  of 
Grrote  at  once  suggests  itself,  and  in  science  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  my  own  father.  One  might  have  supposed  that  banking  was 
rather  too  prosaic  for  poetry,  but  the  names  of  Eogers,  Wright,  and 
Praed,  prove  the  contrary.  Among  economists  we  have  Lord  Over- 
stone,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Bagehot,  Mr.  Hankey,  Mr.  Newmarch,  Mr. 
Palgrave,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Indeed,  though  I  am 
by  no  means  a  follower  of  M.  Comte,  there  is  one  of  his  proposals 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it.  He  suggests,  in  the  Catechisme 
Positiviste,  that  the  supreme  government  in  each  country  should  be 
entrusted  to  three  bankers,  who  would  respectively  take  charge  of 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  operations.  CA  ces 
triumvirs,'  he  says,  '  le  sacerdoce  occidental  dirige  par  le  Grand- 
Pretre  de  1'humanite,  devra  dignement  soumettre  les  reclamations 
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legitimes  d'un  immense  proletariat.'  I  should  have  been  disposed  to 
think  that,  at  any  rate,  such  a  government  would  have  had  the  great 
merit  of  doing  its  best  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  though  I 
confess  that  of  late  some  of  my  friends  have  developed  a  fierce  mili- 
tary spirit  which  fills  me  with  astonishment.  But  however  that  may 
be,  I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  for  the  banking  profession  that  they 
have  done  their  best  to  deserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Let 
us  hope  the  opportunities  and  advantages  which  will  be  afforded  by 
the  new  Bankers'  Institute  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  profession,  by 
extending  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  banking ;  and 
even  perhaps  to  the  public,  by  tending  to  remove  those  groundless 
apprehensions  which  from  time  to  time,  as  for  instance  last  year, 
have  produced  an  entirely  artificial  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
and  an  elevation  of  the  rate  of  interest,  quite  unnecessary  in  itself, 
and  very  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  another  class  of  banks, 
namely,  the  Savings  Banks,  which  have  done  so  much  to  promote 
frugality  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  The  original 
idea  seems  due  to  the  Eev.  Josiah  Smith  of  Wendover,  who  in  1799, 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  neighbours,  arranged  to  receive  small 
sums  from  the  parishioners  during  the  summer,  repayable  on  demand, 
but  to  which  he  added  a  bonus  if  the  balance  remained  until  Christ- 
inas. The  next  Savings  Bank,  that  founded  at  Tottenham  by  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Wakefield  in  1804,  more  nearly  resembled  our  existing 
Savings  Banks. 

JOHN  LUBEOCK. 
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IS    TYPHOID  FEVER   CONTAGIOUS? 


TYPHOID  fever  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  serious  ailments  of 
civilised  life.  No  household  is  safe  against  it ;  there  is  no  family 
which  it  may  not  invade.  In  Great  Britain  alone  not  much  short  of 
200,000  people  suffer  from  it  every  year.  Of  these  nearly  20,000  die, 
most  of  them  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  even  more  prevalent  on  the 
Continent. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  such  a  disease  is  one  of 
vital  importance  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  on  which  the  most  antagonistic 
opinions  are  held. 

Among  the  many  ailments  which  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy,  the  ones  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  this 
country,  are  those  which  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
'  the  eruptive  fevers.'  To  this  group  typhoid  fever  belongs.  It 
includes  also  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles. 
Each  consists  of  an  attack  of  fever  of  more  or  less  definite  duration, 
and  of  a  local  inflammation  or  eruption :  during  the  course  of  each  its 
poison  is  largely  reproduced  in  the  system ;  and  each  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  sick  to  the  healthy. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  disease  may  be  transmitted. 

1.  Its  poison  may  be  introduced  directly  by  inoculation,  as  is 
daily  done  in  the  case  of  vaccination. 

2.  It  may  pass  directly  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  from 
the  persons  of  the  sick,  and  be  inhaled  by  those  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, as  constantly  happens  in  small-pox,  typhus  fever,  measles,  and 
scarlet  fever. 

3.  It  may  be  conveyed  indirectly,  and  to  a  distance,  in  articles 
of  clothing,  bed  linen,  etc.,  and,  passing  from  them,  may  be  inhaled 
by  those  who  wear  or  handle  them,  as  often  happens  in  the  same 
diseases.     Or  it  may  be  conveyed  in  food  or  water,  and  enter  the 
system  through  the  digestive  organs,  as  frequently  happens  with  the 
poison  of  typhoid  fever. 

When  we  wish  to  say  that  a  disease  is  transmitted  from  person  to 
person,  without  defining  the  mode  of  transmission,  we  say  that  it  is 
COMMUNICABLE.  The  term  is  a  general  one  which  includes  every  mode 
of  transmission. 
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When  we  wish  to  say  that  a  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  inocu- 
lation, we  say  that  it  is  INOCULABLE. 

When  we  wish  to  say  that  the  poison  may  be  conveyed  in  articles 
of  clothing,  in  linen,  in  food,  in  water,  etc.,  we  say  that  these  articles 
have  been  infected  by  the  poison,  and  that  the  disease  is  INFEC- 
TIOUS. 

When  we  wish  to  say  that  a  disease  is  produced  by  personal  con- 
tact with  one  suffering  from  it,  and  that  the  danger  of  catching  it 
increases  with  the  closeness  and  intimacy  of  such  contact,  we  call  it 

CONTAGIOUS. 

A  contagious  disease,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the  danger  of 
contracting  it  increases  as  we  approach,  and  diminishes  as  we  recede 
from,  a  person  suffering  from  it.  It  is  contactuous. 

Contagion  may  be  defined  as  direct  infection ;  and  infection  as 
indirect  contagion.  In  both  a  poison  passes  from  the  sick  to  the 
healthy.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the 
poison  that  makes  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  distinction 
is  one  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  discussing  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  any  disease.  An 
ailment  may  be  infectious  without  being  contagious. 

In  science,  precision  of  language  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
accurate  observation.  It  is  the  want  of  this  precision  which  has  led 
to  the  diversity,  nay  the  antagonism,  of  opinion  which  prevails 
among  the  highest  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  contagiousness 
of  typhoid  fever.  M.  Piedvache,  the  chief  Continental  advocate  of 
that  doctrine,  uses  the  word  contagious  as  if  it  were  synonymous 
with  communicable  :  '  J'emploierai  le  mot  contagion  dans  sa  signi- 
fication la  plus  etendue,  designant  sous  ce  nom  toute  transmission 
de  la  maladie  d'un  individu  malade  a  un  individu  sain,  quelque  soit 
la  mode  suivant  laquelle  elle  s'opere.'  Dr.  Budd,  its  great  English 
advocate,  uses  the  word  in  exactly  the  same  sense  ;  and  gives  as  in- 
stances of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  cases  in  which  the  second 
sufferer  had  never  even  been  in  the  same  house  as  the  first.  This  is 
an  inaccurate  use  of  the  word :  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
severest  judgment  that  could  be  pronounced  against  it.  But  it  is 
also  inaccurate  and  misleading  from  a  popular  and  colloquial  stand- 
point. When,  with  reference  to  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  his  own 
house,  a  man  asks  the  question  '  Is  it  contagious  ? '  he  does  not  wish 
to  know  whether  or  not  some  one  in  the  next  street  may  take  the 
disease,  but  whether  or  not  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its  spreading 
among  the  members  of  his  own  household,  and  whether  or  not  there 
is  danger  in  going  near  the  sufferer.  The  only  accurate  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  that  attached  to  it  in  the  definition  which  I 
have  given.  That,  therefore,  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this 
paper. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  poisons  which  pass  from  the  sick  to  the 
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healthy  ?  Their  most  distinctive  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  largely 
reproduced  in  the  system  during  the  course  of  the  maladies  to  which 
they  give  rise.  The  minutest  possible  portion  of  small-pox  matter, 
for  instance,  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  of  a  person  who  has 
not  had  that  disease,  and  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  with  the 
certainty  of  giving  rise  to  a  malady  during  whose  course  there  will 
be  formed  many  thousand  times  as  much  of  the  poison  as  sufficed  to 
set  the  disease  agoing.  All  that  is  introduced  may  be  just  so  much 
small-pox  matter  as  adheres  to  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  into  it. 
The  resulting  disease  may  be  characterised  by  an  eruption  of  thou- 
sands of  pustules,  each  containing  many  times  as  much  of  the  poison 
as  rested  on  the  needle  point.  So  it  is  with  all  diseases  which  spread 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy ;  during  their  course  the  poisons  which 
give  rise  to  them  are  largely  reproduced  in  the  system.  In  connec- 
tion with  no  ordinary  poisonous  or  medicinal  agency  is  the  same 
thing  noted.  Many  of  these  are  eliminated  from  the  system  in  the 
same  form,  in  which  they  enter  it ;  but  in  not  one  does  the  quantity 
eliminated  exceed  that  received. 

This  power  of  reproduction  is  peculiar  to,  and  distinctive  of, 
organised  structures,  animal  and  vegetable.  There  is  no  physical  or 
chemical  process  at  all  identical  with  it.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
identical  with  it,  except  that  power  of  reproducing  their  kind  with 
which  all  living  organisms  are  endowed.  The  poisons  reproduced 
during  the  diseases  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  are  also  true  to- 
their  kind,  another  distinctive  feature  of  organised  structures.  As 
surely  as  an  acorn  produces  only  an  oak,  and  a  rose-seed  only  a  rose- 
tree  ;  as  surely  as  every  animal  produces  an  offspring  identical  with 
itself;  so  surely  does  typhus  give  rise  only  to  typhus,  measles  only  to 
measles,  and  every  other  allied  disease  only  to  its  own  special  poison 
and  malady. 

This  power  of  development,  and  this  faculty  of  breeding  true, 
show  that  the  poisons  of  these  diseases  consist  of  minute  organisms 
or  germs.  There  is  no  other  adequate  explanation  of  these  pheno- 
mena ;  and  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  such  is  their  real 
nature. 

This  view  serves  also  to  explain  phenomena  noted  in  connection 
with  admittedly  contagious  diseases,  which  are  quite  inexplicable 
on  the  old,  and  still  popular,  view  that  the  poison  consists  of  a 
gaseous  or  vapoury  emanation.  Germs  are  minute  solid  particles. 
It  has  been  proved  by  M.  Chauveau  and  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  that 
the  poisons  of  cow-pox  and  sheep-pox  (the  analogues  in  these  animals 
of  small-pox  in  man)  consist  of  such  particles.  From  the  fact  that 
the  microscope  fails  to  detect  these  particles  in  fluids  known  to  con- 
tain them,  we  infer  that  they  are  less  than  5  0  *  0  Oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  that  being  about  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  vision.  That 
the  atmosphere  habitually  contains  particles  so  minute  that  the 
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highest  powers  of  the  microscope  fail  to  demonstrate  their  existence, 
has  been  proved  by  Professor  Tyndall.1 

Contagion,  then,  consists  physically  of  minute  solid  particles. 
The  process  of  contagion  consists  in  the  passage  of  these  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  in  the  in- 
halation of  one  or  more  of  them  by  those  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. If  contagion  were  a  gaseous  or  vapoury  emanation,  it 
would  be  equally  diffused  through  the  sick-room,  and  all  who  entered 
it  would,  if  susceptible,  suffer  alike  and  inevitably.  But  such  is  not 
•the  case ;  for  many  people  are  exposed  for  weeks  and  months  without 
suffering.  Of  two  persons  situated  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances, 
and  exposed  in  exactly  the  same  degree  to  a  given  contagion,  one 
may  suffer,  and  the  other  escape.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  little  particles  of  contagion  are  irregularly  scattered  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  inhalation  of  one  or  more  of  them  is  purely  a 
.matter  of  chance,  such  chance  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  number 
of  particles  which  exist  in  a  given  cubic  space.  Suppose  that  a 
hundred  germs  are  floating  about  in  a  room  containing  two  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air.  There  is  one  germ  for  every  twenty  cubic  feet. 
Naturally  the  germs  will  be  most  numerous  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  source,  the  person  of  the  sufferer ;  but, 
/excepting  this  one  place,  they  may  be  pretty  equally  distributed 
through  the  room  ;  or  they  may  be  very  unequally  distributed.  A 
draught  across  the  bed  may  carry  them  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
other.  The  mass  of  them  may  be  near  the  ceiling,  or  near  the  floor. 
In  a  given  twenty  cubic  feet,  there  may  be  a  dozen  germs,  or  there 
may  be  none  at  all.  One  who  enters  the  room  may  inhale  a  germ 
'before  he  has  been  in  it  ten  minutes ;  or  he  may  remain  there  for  an 
hour  without  doing  so.  Double  the  number  of  germs  and  you  double 
the  danger.  Diminish  the  size  of  the  room  by  one  half,  and  you  do 
the  same.  Keep  the  windows  shut,  and  you  keep  the  germs  in  ;  open 
them,  and  they  pass  out  with  the  changing  air.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  free  ventilation ;  and  hence  one  reason  why  fever  should 
-be  treated,  if  possible,  in  large  airy  rooms.  Not  only  is  free  ventila- 
tion good  for  the  sufferer,  but  it  diminishes  the  risk  to  the  attendants. 

We  see  in  this,  too,  the  reason  for  banishing  bed-curtains,  carpets, 
and  all  unnecessary  furniture  from  the  sick  room  in  cases  of  con- 
tagious fever.  The  germs  are  apt  to  adhere  to  such  articles,  and  so 
make  them  the  means  of  conveying  the  disease  to  others. 

The  explanation  of  the  varying  extent  to  which  those  who  are 
•equally  susceptible  and  equally  exposed,  surfer  from  the  action  of  these 
poisons,  is  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  a  regiment  in  action.  If 
the  contagion  were  as  diffusible  as  the  gases  formed  in  the  explosion 
of  the  powder,  all  those  exposed  to  it  would  soon  be  placed  hors  de 
combat.  But  just  as  in  battle  it  is  not  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  but 
1  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  part  i.,  1876. 
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the  bullet  which  is  impelled,  that  is  deadly  to  the  soldier,  so  in  conta- 
gious fevers,  it  is  not  the  vapoury  emanations  from  the  lungs  and1 
skin  of  the  sufferer  which  are  deadly  to  those  around,  but  the  con- 
tagious particles  which  are  given  off  with  them.  And  just  as  some 
soldiers  are  killed  in  their  first  battle,  while  others  go  through  many 
campaigns  without  receiving  a  scratch,  so  some  persons  take  typhus 
or  scarlet  fever  after  a  single  exposure,  while  others  may  be  exposed' 
for  months  before  they  suffer,  and  may  even  escape  altogether.2 

All  organisms  consume  in  their  growth  nitrogen  and  water. 
Those  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Growing  in  the  system,  they  must  get  these  elements  there.  But' 
nitrogen  and  water  are  the  chief  materials  required  for  the  nutrition 
and  repair  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  propa- 
gation in  it  of  millions  of  organisms  having  wants  identical  in  the- 
main  with  those  of  its  own  tissues,  must  cause  serious  disturbance. 
And  so  it  does.  This  disturbance  declares  itself  by  that  aggregate  of 
phenomena  to  which  we  apply  the  term  fever. 

An  organism  which  thus  grows  in  and  at  the  expense  of  another,, 
is  a  parasite.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  parasites  is  that  they 
flourish,  not  in  any  part  of  their  host,  but  only  in  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  tissue,  which  is  called  the  nidus,  or  nest  of  the 
parasite.  Each  has  its  own  special  nidus.  This  one  grows  in  small 
intestine,  that  in  large ;  this  in  skin,  that  in  mucous  membrane  r 
this  in  liver,  that  in  kidney ;  this  in  brain,  that  in  muscle.  The 
organisms  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (the  poisons  of  the  eruptive 
fevers)  show  similar  peculiarities.  Each  has  its  own  nidus,  its  own 
localised  habitat,  in  which  it  is  propagated,  and  out  of  which  it 
ceases  to  be  reproduced.  The  poison  of  small-pox  has  its  nidus  in 
the  deep  layer  of  the  skin  ;  hence  its  characteristic  eruption.  That 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  throat ; 
hence  the  rash  and  the  sore-throat  of  that  disease.  That  of  measles  in  the 
skin,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages;  hence  its  cha- 
racteristic symptoms.  That  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  glands  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  hence  that  disease  consists  of  fever,  and  of  ulceration  of  the  bowel.3" 

2  The  view  that  germs  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  diseased  pro- 
cesses, and  especially  in  the  production  of  those  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
fatality  after  surgical  operations,  led  Mr.  Lister  to  adopt  the  method  of  treatment 
with  which  his  name  is  associated.     This  antiseptic  treatment,  as  it  is  called,  simply 
consists  in  so  performing  operations,  and  in  so  dressing  wounds,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  germs  to  get  into  them.     The  simple  precaution  of  excluding  the  germs  which 
are  constantly  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  Mr.  Lister's  keen  insight 
and  scientific  mind  led  him  to  regard  as  the  cause  of  those  disastrous  consequences 
which  made  surgical  operations  so  fatal,- — this  simple  precaution  has  led  to  one  of 
the  greatest  advances   in  modern  surgery,  and  to  the  saving  of  many  a  life  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed. 

3  It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  eruptions  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  typhus  fever,  as  well  as  the  bowel  lesion  of  typhoid  fever,  result  from' 
nature's  efforts  to  eliminate  the  poisons  of  these  diseases  from  the  system.     Did 
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The  contagiousness  of  a  given  eruptive  fever  must  be  directly  as 
the  number  of  germs  which,  in  a  given  time,  pass  from  the  body  of  a 
sufferer  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This,  in  its  turn,  must 
depend  on  the  seat  of  the  propagation  of  the  poison,  and  on  the 
relation  which  this  bears  to  that  atmosphere.  In  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  typhus  fever,  and  measles,  the  seat  of  this  propagation  is  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages ;  it  is,  therefore,  in 
direct,  free,  and  constant  communication  with  the  external  air.  The 
poisons  of  these  diseases  are  accordingly  freely  given  off  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  sufferer  is,  and  they  themselves 
are  highly  contagious. 

In  typhoid  fever,  the  poison  is  propagated  in  the  bowel,  and  is 
thrown  off  with  the  discharges  from  it.  It  thus  passes  from  the 
system  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  combination,  which  ensure  its  speedy 
removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sufferer.  The  typhoid  germs 
are  there ;  but  they  are  mingled  with  discharges  which  may  be  re- 
moved, and  as  matter  of  course  are  removed,  before  the  germs  can 
pass  off  from  them  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  seat  of  the 
propagation  of  the  typhoid  poison  has  no  direct  relation  with  this 
atmosphere  ;  germs  cannot  pass  directly  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
the  disease,  therefore,  does  not  display  the  property  of  contagiousness. 

The  danger  in  typhoid  fever  is  not  contact  with  the  person  of  the 
sufferer,  but  contact  with  his  stools.  lif  these  are  properly  managed 
and  disposed  of,  the  disease  can  scarcely  spread.  But  if  they  are 
allowed  to  pass  into  drains  which  are  imperfectly  trapped,  inade- 
quately ventilated,  or  insufficiently  flushed  ;  or  if  they  are  carelessly 
thrown  on  the  ground,  or  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soil  into 
drinking  water,  then  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  may  give  rise  to  many 
•others.  The  occurrence  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  house  is  a 
sharp  test  of  the  efficiency  of  its  sanitary  arrangements.  If  these  are 
perfect,  and  the  stools  properly  managed,  all  will  go  well ;  if  they 
are  defective,  one  case  may  give  rise  to  many  others.  But  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  is  not  direct,  by  contact ;  it  is  indirect,  by 
infection  of  drinking  water,  or  of  an  atmosphere  which  may  be 
remote  from  the  person  who  is  the  source  of  the  poison.  A  case  of 
typhoid  fever  is  introduced  into  a  locality.  The  stools  are  thrown 
out  on  the  ground  or  into  a  cesspool,  whence  they  percolate  through 
the  soil  into  a  well.  The  person  who  drinks  water  from  that  well 

nature  possess  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to  make  such  an  effort,  she  would  better 
exemplify  her  wisdom,  and  more  efficiently  use  her  power,  by  bringing  the  latter 
into  operation  at  an  early  period  of  the  illness,  when  the  poison  exists  in  small 
quantity,  and  when  it  might  be  got  rid  of,  not  only  more  easily,  but  before  it  had  so 
increased  as  to  imperil  the  safety  of  its  victim.  These  lesions  are  really  the  result 
of  the  action  which,  in  each  of  these  fevers,  takes  place  during  the  propagation 
in  its  nidus  of  the  organism  which  causes  the  disease.  The  passage  outwards  of 
the  germs  is  in  each  case  the  physical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  situation  of  the 
lesion. 
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runs  a  greater  risk  than  one  who  sleeps  in  the  same  room  as  the 
.sufferer,  and  is  in  constant  attendance  on  him. 

The  practical  outcome  of  all  this  is  (1),  that  the  mother  may 
nurse  her  son,  the  wife  her  husband,  the  sister  her  brother,  without 
the  risk  involved  in  the  case  of  typhus  or  scarlet  fever  ;  and  (2),  that 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  if  its 
sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect,  and  the  stools  properly  managed. 

On  this  view  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  contagion,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  not  only  how  the  process  of  contagion  and  its  varying 
phenomena  may  be  explained,  but  how,  by  care,  much  may  be  done 
both  to  prevent  the  poison  from  passing  into  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
diminish  its  chance  of  acting  after  it  has  got  there.  We  have  only 
to  consider  what  is  the  chief  channel  by  which  the  contagion  gets 
-exit  from  the  system,  to  know  by  what  means  we  are  most  likely  to 
prevent  its  passing  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  typhoid 
fever  the  poison  passes  off  in  the  stools ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
see  that  these  are  promptly  and  properly  disinfected  and  disposed  of. 
In  small- pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  measles,  it  is  eliminated 
by  the  skin,  and  we  cannot  altogether  prevent  its  getting  into  the 
atmosphere ;  but  by  frequent  sponging  with  some  disinfecting  fluid, 
or  even  with  plain  water,  many  germs  may  be  arrested  in  their  out- 
ward course. 

The  apostolic  mode  of  anointing  with  oil  is  also  an  efficacious 
way  of  fixing  and  arresting  the  germs :  it  is  specially  useful  during 
convalescence  from  scarlet  fever  in  fixing  the  particles  of  peeling- 
skin,  which  are  a  source  of  much  danger.  They  are  dangerous 
because  they  contain  the  germs  which  have  been  produced  in  them. 
What  we  see  happen  in  the  larger  particles  of  skin  happens  also  in 
many  of  the  much  smaller  particles  of  contagion. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  various  measures,  by  rigorously  isolat- 
ing the  sufferer,  and  by  having  the  room  well  ventilated,  much,  very 
much  may  be  done  to  check  the  spread  of  contagious  fevers.  The 
matter  of  which  organisms  are  composed  is  one  of  the  most  perishable 
things  in  nature.  Contagion  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  air  much  of  it  is  destroyed ;  hence  such  exposure  is  one 
of  the  best  of  all  disinfectants.  For  one  germ  that  comes  to  maturity, 
thousands  perish.  It  is  the  same  throughout  Nature  ;  for  one  acorn 
that  produces  an  oak,  for  one  rose  seed  that  developes  into  a  rose 
tree,  for  one  ovum  that  developes  into  an  animal,  many  thousands 
die.  In  her  arrangements  for  ensuring  the  continuance  of  a  species, 
Nature  is  almost  wantonly  lavish.  In  her  arrangements  for  keeping- 
its  numbers  within  proper  bounds,  she  is  equally  provident. 

Sanitary  science  has  done  much  to  show  us  how  some  of  the 
diseases  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  might  be  extinguished,  and 
how  all  of  them  might  have  their  prevalence  greatly  diminished.  It 
rests  with  those  who  have  such  ailments  in  their  houses  to  carry 
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into  effect  the  measures  calculated  to  destroy  and  get  rid  of  the 
poison,  before  it  has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  those  around.  But  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  poison  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  passes  off  from  the  system.  In  not 
one  is  this  knowledge  more  necessary  than  in  typhoid  fever ;  in  not 
one  are  the  measures  which  such  knowledge  dictates  more  easily 
applied,  or  more  likely  to  be  effective.  But  to  regard  typhoid  fever 
as  contagious  in  the  sense  that  small-pox  and  typhus  fever  are  so,  is, 
to  divert  attention  from  the  true  source  of  danger,  to  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  are  uncalled  for,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
which  are  urgently  required ;  is  to  cause  unnecessary  concern  to  the 
sufferer  and  his  friends,  and  to  deprive  him  and  them  of  the  mutual 
comfort  and  solace  which  a  little  daily  intercourse  affords.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  illness  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  right  to  exclude 
the  friends ;  but  isolation  is  not  requisite  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  so  in  typhus. 

One  more  point.  The  receiver  as  well  as  the  giver  of  the  poison 
has  something  to  do  with  the  determination  of  its  action.  Not  every 
person  into  whose  system  a  germ  passes  necessarily  suffers  from  its 
action.  A  man  who  has  had  small-pox,  for  instance,  is  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  its  poison, — and  why  ?  Not  because  the  poison 
cannot  get  into  his  system,  for  we  can  make  sure  of  that  by  inoculat- 
ing him  with  it,  but  because,  during  the  first  attack,  the  nidus,  the 
special  material  necessary  to  its  propagation,  was  exhausted,  and  has 
not  been  reproduced.  This  immunity  from  a  second  attack  is  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  eruptive  fevers ;  individual  exceptions 
there  are,  but  the  rule  is  that  one  attack  confers  immunity  from  a 
second. 

A  germ  does  not  act  unless  it  reaches  its  nidus  ;  it  may  enter  the 
system,  make  the  round  of  the  circulation,  and  again  pass  out  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  its  nidus,  and  therefore  without  doing 
harm.  The  more  widely  the  nidus  is  diffused,  the  less  likely  is  this 
to  happen.  In  small-pox,  in  scarlet  fever,  and  in  measles,  the  nidus 
is  widely  scattered.  In  none  of  them  is  a  germ  likely  to  make  the 
round  of  circulation  more  than  two  or  three  times,  without  being 
conveyed  to  its  nidus. 

In  typhoid  fever  the  nidus  is  situated  in  a  limited  portion  of  the 
bowel,  the  sole  route  to  which,  by  way  of  the  circulation,  is  through 
an  artery  the  size  of  a  crowquill  ;  a  typhoid  germ  may  be  taken  in 
through  the  lungs,  and  may  make  the  round  of  circulation  two  or 
three  dozen  times,  without  being  likely  to  enter  that  particular 
vessel.  The  more  often  this  may  occur,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its 
being  thrown  off  from  the  system  without  acting.  But  if  the  typhoid 
germ  be  taken  in  through  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  seat  of  its  nidus,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  act. 
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-Hence  the  great  danger  of  drinking  water  or  milk  contaminated  with 
the  typhoid  poison.  Milk  is  more  dangerous  than  water  under  these 
circumstances,  because  so  much  of  the  water  is  boiled  before  it  is 
^used,  and  because  the  water  requires  no  digestion,  but  passes  directly 
into  the  circulation  from  the  stomach,  and  unless  there  is  food  in  the 
stomach,  may  carry  the  typhoid  germs  with  it  into  the  circulation, 
where  they  have  the  same  small  chance  of  reaching  their  nidus  that 
they  have  when  inhaled  through  the  lungs.  Milk,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  digestion,  and  the  germs  mingled  with  it  are  more 
likely  to  be  carried  down  the  digestive  canal  to  the  seat  of  their 
nidus. 

The  glands  which  constitute  this  nidus  are  not  equally  pro- 
minent and  active  all  through  life.  In  infancy  they  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary. At  two  or  three  they  begin  to  grow,  and  gradually  increase 
in  size,  and  presumably  in  functional  activity,  till  the  age  of  puberty. 
'They  continue  to  be  very  distinct  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years.  After  forty  they  begin  to  get  less,  and  gradually  diminish 
till  at  seventy  they  have  dwindled  away  so  much  that  they  can 
no  longer  exercise  any  active  function.  Their  period  of  prominence 
and  of  functional  activity  corresponds  exactly  to  the  period  of 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever.  That 
•disease  is  extremely  rare  in  infancy ;  from  two  to  six,  or  seven,  it  is 
more  common,  but  is  generally  very  mild.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  com- 
mences the  period  of  greatest  liability  to  it ;  and  from  that  age  on  till 
thirty-five  and  forty  it  is  very  common,  and  very  fatal.  After  forty- 
five  it  begins  to  decline  both  in  frequency  and  severity ;  and  goes 
on  declining  as  years  advance,  till  at  seventy  the  liability  to  it 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  worn  out.  When  it  occurs  in 
advanced  life  it  is  generally  mild ;  but  its  occurrence  then  is  as  rare 
as  in  infancy.  Increased  and  diminished  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  correspond  exactly  to  the  increase  and 
diminution  in  the  size  and  functional  activity  of  the  glands  which 
constitute  its  nidus.  A  rich  nidus  means  a  rich  field  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  poison,  and  a  correspondingly  severe  attack  of  the 
disease.  A  poor  nidus  means  a  poor  soil,  a  scanty  growth  of  germs, 
and  a  mild  attack. 

"When  the  nidus  is  exhausted,  the  propagation  of  the  germs  ceases, 
and  the  disease  comes  to  an  end.  The  insusceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  poison,  which  is  naturally  and  slowly  developed  in  old  age,  is 
artificially  and  rapidly  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  nidus 
during  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Using  the  word  contagious  in  its  proper  sense  of  communicable 
by  contact,  and  regarding  the  typhoid  poison  as  a  parasite  whose 
nidus  is  in  the  glands  of  the  bowel,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disease  to  which  it  gives  rise,  though  undoubtedly  infectious,  can 
scarcely  be  contagious.  We  know  from  our  experience  that  it  is  not 
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go  ;  for  it  never  spreads  in  hospitals,  and  attendants  on  the  sick  suffer 
no  more  than  other  people. 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  poison  in  the  gystem.  The  source  of  this  difficulty  is 
the  rooted  belief  that  this  reproduction  takes  place  in  the  blood.  On 
this  view  all  the  eruptive  fevers  ought  to  be  equally  contagious.. 
But  let  us  once  adopt  the  view  that  the  poisons  of  the  eruptive 
fevers  are  parasites,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  local  lesion  of  each  is  the 
nidus  of  its  parasite,  and  therefore  the  seat  of  its  propagation,  and 
the  whole  difficulty  vanishes.  We  at  once  see  why  each  has  a 
definite  period  of  duration,  why  one  attack  protects  against  a  second, 
why  each  has  its  own  characteristic  lesion,  why  each  presents  such 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  and  why  they  possess  different  degrees  of 
contagiousness. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  eruptive  fevers  which  is 
not  adequately  explained  on  this  theory.  There  can  be  no  stronger 
argument  in  favour  of  any  theory  than  that  it  is  competent  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  elucidate.4 

T.  J.  MACLAGAN. 

*  Those  interested  in  the  question,  and  desirous  of  more  detailed  information 
egarding  it,  are  referred  to  a  work  on  The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  written  by  myself,. 
and  published  by  Macmillnn  and  Co.  in  187C. 
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6 IN  the  year  1810,'  says  a  German  historian,  'our  country  knew  her 
deepest  humiliation.'  It  was  then  that  Napoleon  had  achieved  one 
of  the  aims  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  had  practically  made  of  Ger- 
many a  series  of  French  dependencies.  In  that  year  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Napoleon's  exiles  returned  to  the  country  she  so 
passionately  loved.  Madame  de  Stael  had  again  entered  France, 
cringing  with  her  the  manuscript  of  a  new  work.  It  was  an  account 
of  Germany,  where  she  had  passed  some  years  of  her  exile.  It  was 
an  estimate  of  that  country  of  which  no  Frenchman  would  think  but 
with  mocking  ;  it  had  been  written  with  the  generous  desire  to  see 
what  was  noble  in  a  land  that  was  not  only  utterly  different  from 
that  in  which  the  writer  had  been  born,  but  hostile  to  it.  It  glowed 
with  a  large-hearted  and  intelligent  sympathy,  and  ended  with  a 
passionate  appeal  to  France  to  spread  through  Europe  the  rays  of  her 
genius  instead  of  havoc,  desolation,  and  ceaseless  sorrow. 

Written  at  a  time  when  the  Emperor  had  reduced  his  own 
countrymen  to  acquiescence  to  his  own  manner  of  thought,  as  surely 
as  his  neighbouring  States  to  his  temporal  power,  this  work  could 
meet  with  only  one  fate.  Madame  De  StaeTs  L'Allemagne  was 
seized  by  the  police  ;  the  ten  thousand  copies  that  had  been  printed 
were  all  destroyed,  but  fortunately  the  authoress  herself  escaped  with 
her  manuscript,  as  another  Arion  with  his  cithara,  to  lands  beyond 
the  conqueror's  domain. 

The  year  1879  has  produced  another  book  from  a  French  pen  on 
the  subject  of  Germany.  M.  Cohen,  the  author  of  Les  Deicides,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  impressions  a  residence  in  Germany  made 
on  him,  as  Madame  de  Stael  did  long  before.  But  their  tasks  were 
strangely  different.  She  desired  to  show  her  victorious  countrymen 
that  in  the  hour  of  their  victory  they  should  remember  that  among 
the  conquered  too  there  existed  a  civilisation  not  to  be  despised.  M. 
Cohen  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  countrymen  in  the  time  of  their 
defeat ;  he  has  shown  them  with  no  malicious  hand,  but  with  yet 
unsparing  accuracy,  the  weakness  of  the  foe  who  proved  herself  only 
eight  years  since  so  much  too  strong  for  France  ;  he  has  shown  how 
the  defeat  at  Sedan  was  followed  by  the  sickness  of  the  conqueror. 
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When  Madame  de  Stael  wrote,  Germany  lay  at  the  feet  of  France 
crushed  and  distracted.  M.  Cohen  writes  not  long  after  a  series  of 
German  victories  of  unbroken  and  almost  unparalleled  splendour. 
But  nevertheless  M.  Cohen  is  more  jubilant  than  Madame  de  Stael. 
The  keynote  of  her  book  was,  do  not  despise  the  foe  you  have  de- 
feated ;  the  paean  that  M.  Cohen  sings  is,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  are 
already  stronger  than  our  enemy.  But  both  Madame  de  Stael  and 
M.  Cohen  look  forward  to  peace. 

Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  war  will  soon  break  out  again 
between  France  and  Germany.  Yet  since  the  peace  was  declared 
the  hatred  of  the  two  countries  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  may 
be  found  in  Germany  most  strikingly  in  the  utterances  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  kept  the  term  '  Frenchman '  as  the  final  epithet  of 
abuse  to  hurl  upon  his  adversary  Sonnemann.  It  may  be  found  in 
France  in  M.  Cohen's  book — modest  and  cautious  as  it  is — or  in  the 
more  picturesque  phrases  of  M.  Renan.  '  You  are  frivolous  and 
unstable,'  Berlin  says  to  Paris.  '  You  are  barbarians,'  the  Frenchman 
still  cries  in  scorn  to  the  victors  of  1870,  '  and  you  are  sick  at  heart.' 
One  is  reminded  of  Heine's  story  of  the  hospital  where  each  patient 
would  taunt  the  other  with  his  infirmities. 

In  the  eyes  of  Europe  France  has  recovered  her  ascendancy  since 
1870.  Last  year  Paris  proclaimed  her/e^e;  the  great  Exhibition 
was  the  throne ;  she  bade  kings  '  come  bow  to  it.'  In  times  of  com- 
mercial distress  the  poverty  of  Germany  has  been  even  greater  than 
the  need  of  her  neighbours  ;  France  has  been  comparatively  well-to- 
do.  Germany  has  sunk  deeper  into  despotism,  while  France  has 
shown  high  capabilities  for  constitutional  government.  The  black 
shadow  of  Ultramontanism  has  possibly  darkened  France  more  than 
Germany.  '  They  have  to  fight  the  Culturkampf  now,'  a  Bismarckian 
said  to  me  exultingly  a  short  time  back. 

The  feelings  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  deep  aversion  of  these  two 
countries  for  each  other  are,  probably,  envy  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many, and  distrust  mingled  with  fear  on  the  side  of  France.  It 
cannot  be  pleasant  to  Berlin  when  M.  Renan  boasts  that  the  austerity 
of  Germany  still  prevents  her  from  producing  a  literature  and  at- 
taining to  high  civilisation ;  and  M.  Cohen  reflects  the  suspicious 
hatred  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  inveighs  against  the  treasures  still 
poured  annually  by  the  Germans  into  the  cannon  factories  of  Baron 
von  Krupp.  There  is  reason  enough  for  suspicion.  '  We  must 
guard  for  half  a  century,'  said  the  grim  Von  Moltke,  '  the  possessions 
we  have  acquired  in  half  a  year.' 

These  possessions — Alsace-Lorraine — may  indeed  before  many 
years  are  over  be  again  the  fruitful  source  of  discord.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  Germany — skilful  efforts  as  we  shall  see,  and  not  always 
unjust — Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  not  yet  become  German  in 
sympathies.  Will  they  one  day  be  French  again  ?  This  appears  to 
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me  less  probable  than  that  they  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
Germany,  but  what  seems  to  be  far  from  unlikely  is  that  one  day  the 
provinces  may  be  formed  into  a  separate  and  independent  realm. 

When  Goethe  was  in  Strasburg  in  the  year  1770,  he  said  one  had 
only  to  go  to  Strasburg  to  be  cured  of  one's  love  for  France.  Alsatia, 
says  Mr.  Lewes,  in  writing  of  this  period  of  Goethe's  life,  still 
preserved  its  German  character.  Eight  hundred  years  of  national 
life  were  not  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  when  it  pleased  the  powers  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  say  that  Alsatia  should  be  French.  The 
sympathy  of  the  people  was  then  no  doubt  entirely  with  Germany. 

The  most  popular  paper  in  Alsace,  while  Alsace  still  belonged  to 
France,  was  the  Elsassischer  Bote,  as  German  in  contents  as  in 
title.  In  Paris  it  was  always  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  Alsatians  as 
typical  of  the  most  ludicrous  extreme  of  provincial.  Lorrain-Vilain 
was  a  common  phrase,  and  it  was  a  favourite  joke  to  mock  at  the 
Strasbourgeois  who  spent  their  time  in  making  pies  and  drinking 
beer.  The  Strasbourgeois  resented  this;  they  resented  also  the 
centralisation  scheme  of  the  Second  Empire ;  Paris  was  too  far  for 
them  to  take  pleasure  in  its  glory  ;  they  were  almost  envious  of  it ;. 
Paris  seemed  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  Strasburg. 

Busch  has  narrated  how  Bismarck  when  he  T^egan  the  war  had  no 
desire  to  annex  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  was  to  be  a  neutral  border-land. 
The  notion  to  make  it  a  part  of  Germany  he  scouted  as  merely  a 
scholar's  dream.  But,  ten  years  before,  that  dream  had  been  unfolded 
with  considerable  force  in  a  lengthy  pamphlet,  anonymous,  but 
possibly  inspired  by  the  Government  of  Prussia.  The  pamphlet 
insisted  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  writers  of  the  press  and 
of  schoolmasters  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  desire  to  recapture  the 
provinces.  c  No  doubt,'  says  the  pamphleteer,  '  it  is  easier  to  wait 
and  weep  ;  you  make  a  tragic  grimace,  and  then  feel  relieved  from 
doing  your  duty  and  your  share  of  the  work ;  draw  the  cap  of  resig- 
nation over  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  and  hear  nothing  of  Germany's 
disgrace.'  This  resignation  had  been,  says  the  unknown  author,  most 
disastrous  in  its  consequences,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  endure.  When, 
he  asks,  will  Alsace-Lorraine  be  ours  ?  and  he  answers, '  When  we  are 
again  united.  Everything  that  brings  us  nearer  to  unity  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  retaking  of  Alsace-Lorraine.' 

No  doubt,  as  the  victories  of  1870  came  in  faster  succession  and 
with  greater  decisiveness,  the  old  desire  waxed  stronger.  Professor  von 
Treitschke,  writing  two  days  before  Sedan,  spoke  of  the  taking  of  the 
provinces  as  an  imperative  duty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  had 
seemed  only  a  phantasmagoria,  it  seemed  now  that  the  reward  was  in 
the  very  hands  of  the  victors.  In  the  history  he  has  recently  published 
(1879)  he  declares  that  by  the  annexation  in  1870  the  Germans  wiped 
out  the  ugly  sins  of  omission  their  fathers  had  committed  in  1815. 

Alsace  before  the  war  of  1870  had  been  the  scene  of  bitter  party 
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strife  between  Imperialist  and  Republican,  Protestant  and  Catholic  fac- 
tions. Matters  were  strangely  confused ;  to  condemn  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon was  of  course  to  be  a  traitor ;  to  hate  the  priests  was  to  be  a  Prussian. 
A  Strasburg  Ultramontane  journal,  in  a  shrieking  protest  against  a 
liberal  journal,  put  the  question,  'Why  does  our  contemporary  object 
to  the  prefects  of  the  Empire  ?  '  arid  then  it  went  on  to  supply  the 
answer,  '  Perhaps  in  place  of  the  French  prefects  it  would  prefer  to 
see  Prussians.'  Was  there  truth  in  this  ?  Four  years  before  (1866), 
when  the  victories  of  Prussia  over  Austria  had  made  France  feel 
uneasy  at  the  prosperity  of  her  neighbour,  General  Ducrot  had 
reported  as  follows  : — 

Numbers  of  Prussian  agents  traverse  departments  near  the  frontier,  especially 
the  district  between  Moselle  and  the  Vosges.  They  sound  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  "bestir  themselves  among  the  Protestants,  who  are  numerous  there  and  who  are 
much  less  French  than  is  generally  supposed.  These  Protestants  are  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  people  who  in  1815  desired  that  Alsace  should  be  German  again, 
and  sent  deputations  to  the  enemy's  camp  to  say  so.  All  this  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  very  probably  shows  the  real  designs  of  the  enemy.  [Curious 
that  M.  Ducrot  spoke  in  1866  of  the  Germans  as  the  '  enemy.']  The  Prussians 
proceeded  in  the  same  way  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  three  months  before  hostilities 
were  commenced  against  Austria. 

If  one  can  believe  the  reports  of  the  Imperial  prefects,  M.  Ducrot's 
warnings  were  probably  true  enough.  When  the  documents  of  the 
Second  Empire  were  opened  at  the  Tuileries  (among  which  documents 
were  found  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  German  forces  on  the 
border- land  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War,  but  with  seals  unbroken 
by  him  or  anyone  else  !),  a  singular  telegram  from  the  Prefect  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  Department  was  discovered.  It  was  this  : — 

From  the  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Department  to  the  Empress  Regent. 

Strasburg,  August  9, 1870,  1.15  night. 

The  situation  in  Alsace  grows  worse  every  hour.  The  Protestants  make 
common  cause  with  the  Prussians.  To  defend  Strasburg  with  a  few  hundred  men 
is  impossible. 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  send  me  reinforcements  which  will  restore  confidence  here 
and  frustrate  the  designs  of  Prussia. 

M.  Schneegans,  who  quotes  this  despatch  in  his  admirable  work, 
La  Guerre  en  Alsace,  says  it  was  significant  of  that  '  administration 
perfidd  which  called  the  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the  coup 
d'etat  not  against  Prussians  but  against  Frenchmen.  It  is  certainly 
true  that,  following  the  example  of  most  despotisms,  Napoleon  III. 
had  never  hesitated  to  call  the  enemies  of  his  Government  betrayers 
of  their  country,  and  in  the  crisis  of  1870  a  betrayer  of  one's  country 
meant  of  course  a  man  with  Prussian  sympathies.  We  shall  see  soon 
that  the  Alsatians,  however  they  may  have  detested  the  regime  of 
the  Second  Empire,  hated  the  Prussians  as  bitterly  as  the  Parisians 
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did.  But  if  Paris  went  to  war  with  a  light  heart,  Alsace  did  not. 
She  had  better  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  Grermany ;  she  knew  that 
in  the  terrible  struggle  she  herself  was  the  stake  that  would  belong 
to  the  victor  in  the  fray. 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  commenced  on  August  10.  On  the 
15th  the  bombardment  began.  It  continued  for  four  weeks.  It  was 
made  up  of  peculiarly  painful  incidents  ;  shells  struck  the  organ  of 
the  cathedral,  the  library,  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  '  What 
sympathy  had  existed  in  Strasburg  for  Grermany  before,'  says  M. 
Schneegans,  '  now  vanished  altogether  ;  the  bombardment  seemed  a 
piece  of  cruelty  altogether  unnecessary,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
forgive.' 

One  week  before  the  surrender,  a  French  peasant  who  spoke 
German  with  great  fluency  had  managed  to  make  friends  with  the 
besiegers.  He  had  found  out  that  the  Prussian  fire  was  weakest 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  At  that  time,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  he  passed  through  the  Prussian  lines  and  plunged  into  the 
moat  before  the  French  soldiers,  who  saw  him  and  fired  at  him  con- 
tinually. He  shouted  to  them  to  allow  him  to  land  and  then  to 
-arrest  him.  They,  however,  continued  to  fire.  Their  bullets  missed 
him,  and  at  length  he  landed,  and  at  once  yielding  himself  prisoner, 
asked  only  to  be  brought  before  General  Uhrich.  It  was  done,  and 
standing  before  the  Greneral  in  his  rough  peasant  shirt,  the  prisoner 
drew  from  his  sleeve  an  official  document.  Greneral  Uhrich,  glancing 
through  it,  saw  at  once  that  it  was  genuine.  The  peasant  was  no 
other  than  M.  Valentin,  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  in  1848,  and 
now  again  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine  by  the  new-born 
Republic. 

A  children's  story  relates  how  the  bandage  over  the  eyes  of  a  child 
who  had  been  operated  on  for  cataract  was  removed  too  soon.  It  was 
in  the  night.  There  came  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  child  saw  for  one 
moment,  and  all  was  dark  to  it  again.  The  story  of  Strasburg  is 
not  unlike  this.  After  the  darkness  of  the  Empire  there  came  for 
one  little  moment  the  ray  of  freedom.  For  one  moment  only.  And 
then  the  darkness  of  despotism  spread  over  the  land  once  more. 

The  Republic  could  not  save  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  I  need 
scarcely  relate  the  history  of  the  surrender  of  the  provinces ;  a  sur- 
render compared  to  which  the  payment  of  the  milliards  was  as  nothing. 
Alsace-Lorraine  herself  spoke  through  the  voice  of  M.  Keller,  an 
Alsatian  deputy,  in  words  of  supreme  pathos :  '  France  cannot  aban- 
don those  who  will  not  be  separated  from  her ;  we  hold  forth  our  hand 
to  you,  do  not  refuse  to  hold  forth  yours.'  But  Prince  Bismarck  was 
inexorable,  and  M.  Thiers  gave  way ;  to  have  held  out  would  only 
'have  meant  in  all  human  probability  harder  terms  after  more  years  of 
•bloodshed. 

The  fueling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  to  the  change  in  their 
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nationality  was  probably  not  very  deep.  The  infinite  sufferings 
which  the  war  had  brought  on  them  had  numbed  their  faculties — 
they  could  scarcely  think  of  anything  more  than  bread  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  There  was  certainly  no  ill-feeling  to  the  Germans 
when  the  victorious  troops  entered  Strasburg.  An  English  eye- 
witness has  told  me  how  very  quickly  and  apparently  cordially  the 
besieged  and  besiegers  made  friends,  and  even  cracked  jokes  together. 
The  town  was  of  course  in  the  most  lamentable  confusion.  The  rapid 
way  in  which  the  Prussians  brought  something  like  order  into  the 
ruins  of  the  town  excited  the  admiring  approval  of  the  Strasbour- 
geois. 

Six  months  after  the  transference  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany 
the  new  provinces  were  asked  to  elect  municipal  officers.  It  was 
then  that  a  secret  league  was  formed  in  Alsace,  with  a  very  peculiar 
policy.  This  policy  was  abstention — the  league  tried  to  persuade 
the  electors  not  to  vote.  Sullen  and  persistent  refusal  to  be  concerned 
in  any  way  with  politics  under  the  new  regime  was  the  line  of  policy, 
by  which  the  league  hoped  in  time  to  achieve  the  aim  which  had  called 
it  into  being.  That  aim  was  the  reunion  of  the  provinces  with 
France,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  public  opinion. 

The  instrument  of  the  league  was  a  journal — the  Ligue  d'Alsaca 
— which  was  printed  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  league  boasted 
how  the  police  at  Strasburg  had  orders  to  search  every  nook  and 
corner  to  find  the  directors,  the  presses,  and  the  cash-box  of  the 
maudite  association.  The  police  made  every  endeavour,  there  were 
plenty  of  domiciliary  visits ;  houses,  cellars,  granaries  were  ransacked, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  efforts  of  the  league  were  successful :  according 
to  its  own  statistics,  an  average  of  only  one-twentieth  of  the  electors 
came  to  the  poll.  In  some  communes  there  were  absolutely  no 
voters  whatever,  a  fact  which  the  leaguers  of  course  hailed  as  a  moral 
victory.  The  league  exists  still :  the  secret  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered. For  nine  years  it  has  continued  to  print  and  distribute  its 
bitter  and  mysterious  protests.  Through  open  windows  or  under- 
neath closed  doors,  sheets  that  invisible  presses  have  printed  are 
thrown  by  unseen  hands.  People  read  them  in  silence  and  burn 
them  in  haste.  To  be  known  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  firebrand 
literature  might  involve  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  league  published  an  account  of  its  work  in  a  volume  dated  Paris 
1873,  which  contained  the  complete  series  of  the  journal  it  had 
issued.  It  steadily  pursued  the  same  policy.  At  the  end  of  1871,  when 
the  German  Government  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  old  magistracy  to 
continue  its  functions,  because  that  magistracy  was  cognisant  as  no 
one  else  was  of  Alsatian  laws  and  customs,  it  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal refusals.  This  was  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  league,  which  had  no  words  bitter  enough  for  those  who  consented) 
to  serve  under  the  new  masters.  Indeed  its  language  about  these  men 
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was  so  unmeasured  that,  in  the  reprint,  asterisks  necessarily  take  the 
place  of  many  of  the  original  statements.  But  we  can  still  read  how  S- 
(the  league  gives  names  in  full,  but  in  that  we  need  not  follow  it)  is 
<  a  mixture  of  false  bonhomie  and  cunning  uneducated  *  *  *  ; '  how 
D.  has  betrayed  his  fatherland  for  greed;  how  M.  was  educated 
by  a  father,  whose  misanthropy  reached  brutality,  to  love  and  admire 
all  that  was  not  French ;  and  so  on  in  varied  tirades  of  virulent 
denunciation. 

This  league  did  not  represent  the  view  of  all  Alsace.  In  the- 
very  year  1871  a  tract  appeared  called  La  Vraie  Ligue  d* Alsace,. 
signed  '  Un  AlsacienJ  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  written  by 
an  Alsatian,  and  not,  as  its  enemies  suggested,  by  some  one  inspired 
by  Prussia.  This  tract  advanced  many  arguments  against  France ;, 
denounced  the  '  light  heart '  with  which  Ollivier  had  begun  the  war, 
and  the  treachery  of  the  'pret,  cinq  fois  pret'  of  Le  Boeuf.  It 
declared  that  Paris  could  expect  no  gratitude  from  Strasburg  whom 
she  had  made  no  effort  to  save.  Paris  noted  during  the  siege  of 
Strasburg  that  Strasburg  had  deserved  well,  but  she  had  not  sent  a 
contingent  of  aid.  She  and  the  south  seemed  to  have  forgotten  then, 
that  Alsace  was  a  French  province. 

Alsace  has  not  forgotten.  She  knows  that  Strasburg-  does  deserve  well  of 
Prance,  but  France  deserves  not  well  of  Strasburg.  Alsace  has  not  forgotten  how 
Strasburg  was  always  insulted  by  Paris ;  how  it  was  called  the  town  of  beer  and 
sauerkraut,  and  its  people  betes.  France  has  made  the  Alsatians  almost  forget  that 
Strasburg,  Colmar,  and  Miilhausen  existed ;  she  wanted  us  all  to  think  only  of  the  bril- 
liant Capital  of  Europe.  Shall  we  forget  all  this ;  and  forget  how  we  were  aban- 
doned in  the  hour  of  peril  ?  No  !  we  will  not  be  French  again  :  we  will  not  combat  (aa 
the  Ligue  cf Alsace  suggests)  the  Germanisation  of  our  provinces.  We  will  not  be 
Germans,  but  we  will  simply  remain  what  we  are,  Alsatians.  Prince  Bismarck 
says  he  wants  to  consult  Alsace  and  govern  it  by  its  own  people.  Let  us  take  him 
at  his  word.  We  will  not  be  a  battle-field — we  will  be  a  free  province. 

The  conquerors  had  fixed  a  date  by  which  every  inhabitant  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  determine  whether  he  would  be  Frenchman  or 
German.  To  adopt  either  resolution  meant  to  lift  up  a  heavy 
burden.  To  be  a  Frenchman,  a  man  must  leave  his  home : 
he  must  go,  that  is,  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  the  new  Eeichs- 
land,  across  the  borders  into  France.  To  be  a  German,  he  must 
not  only  accept  the  new  rulers  and  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
German  language  and  German  justice ;  he  must  do  far  more 
than  this :  he  must  serve  as  a  German  soldier,  and  he  must  serve 
soon.  By  September  30  the  choice  must  be  made.  By  October  6 
the  drum  would  sound,  and  the  new  recruits  must  present  them- 
selves before  the  new  colours.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  a  cruel  law.  Did  not  every  one  think  in  those  days  that  a 
new  war  between  Germany  and  France  might  break  out  before  the 
grass  had  grown  thick  over  the  graves  of  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Sedan  ?  Was  Alsace  not  still  French  in  her  sympathies  ?  Had  her 
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sons  not  snatched  up  the  sword  as  the  Marseillaise  had  sounded  in 
1870  ?  Nay,  were  there  not  still  in  the  army  of  the  new  Republic 
hundreds  of  men  whose  homes  and  kindred  were  in  Alsace-Lorraine  ? 
And  how  were  men  to  forego  the  ties  of  memory  and  blood,  and  to 
swear  fealty  to  a  banner  which,  probably  enough,  might  soon  again 
flaunt  defiance  to  their  own  ? 

It  was  a  horrible  decision  to  have  to  make.  There  is  a  story 
— well  authenticated  and  no  doubt  typical  of  a  hundred  others — 
of  a  man  who  protested  in  agony  against  two  of  his  sons  becoming 
German  soldiers.  '  I  have  two  sons,'  he  said,  '  in  the  French  army  ; 
are  my  children  to  fight  with  one  another  ?  '  And  thus,  at  all  sacri- 
fices, men  determined  to  leave  their  birthplace,  to  go  forth  from  the 
metamorphosed  Alsace  to  soil  that  was  France,  though  it  was  strange. 

Never  did  the  feeling  of  nationality  show  itself  more  curiously 
than  in  that  wonderful  exodus  of  the  year  1872.  Fifty  thousand 
persons,  taking  the  very  lowest  figures,  crossed  the  boundaries  with 
such  of  their  goods  as  they  could  carry  with  them.  Charity  came 
to  their  aid ;  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Mexico  and  else- 
where in  America,  subscriptions  poured  in  ;  New  York  alcne  sent 
40,000  francs ;  but  the  misery  was  horrible  nevertheless.  Every 
train  was  crowded,  the  highways  were  blocked  with  wagons,  carts, 
horses,  and  wayfarers  ;  there  were  men  in  every  condition  of  life ; 
for  many  had  hesitated  till  the  fatal  September  30  came  and  the 
rigorous  Prussian  executive  allowed  them  to  hesitate  no  longer.  No 
matter  then  if  a  man  were  old  or  young,  sick  or  well,  if  he  stopped 
in  Alsace  he  paid  for  his  delay  by  his  loss  of  nationality  ;  and  so  they 
went  forth  together,  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak.  One  man  fell 
down  on  the  boundary,  just  reaching  French  soil  to  die  upon  it. 
There  had  been  some  ambiguity  as  to  the  clause  which  dealt  with  the 
nationality  of  minors.  To  interpret  the  ambiguity  rested  of  course 
with  the  conquerors,  and,  as  was  indeed  to  be  expected,  they  inter- 
preted it  to  imply  the  severest  conditions.  Minors  were  to  be 
Germans,  and  liable  to  military  service  unless  their  parents  had 
crossed  the  borders  to  France. 

The  Times,  which  was  at  that  time  highly  favourable  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  acknowledged  that  the  terms  of  the  option  were  somewhat 
harsh,  though  it  believed  the  harshnesss  necessary.  But  the  liberal 
papers  of  the  time  denounced  the  measure.  The  Spectator  very 
properly  compared  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1870  to  the 
cession  of  the  Rhineland  in  1814 ;  then  the  Holy  Alliance  had  stipu- 
lated that  six  years  should  pass  before  there  should  be  a  conscrip- 
tion for  the  Prussian  army.  The  Ligue  d' Alsace  reproduced  in  its 
mystically  published  paper  a  translation  of  this  article  of  the  Spectator. 
The  Grerman  journals  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  mighty 
exodus,  but  naturally  could  see  it  only  from  the  victors'  standpoint. 
*  Germany  sees  the  long  trains  of  exiles  who  have  turned  their  backs 
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on  her  domain  and  their  faces  to  France — sees  them,  but  regrets  them 
not.'  Still  she  could  hardly  deny  the  injury  that  the  depopulation 
had  done  to  many  towns.  c  You  have  made  not  peace  but  desolation,' 
said  the  now  almost  triumphant  Frenchmen.  The  statistics  of  the 
emigrants  are  exceedingly  various  ;  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures, 
the  most  probable  estimate  seems  to  make  the  loss  of  population  sus- 
tained by  Alsace  about  100,000  persons,  and  that  by  Lorraine  5,000. 
This  estimate  may  be  considered  to  be  certainly  below  the  mark,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much ;  with  regard  to  the  exodus 
from  Alsace  it  should  be  noted  that  about  50,000  persons  departed 
before  the  time  of  the  option ;  with  regard  to  the  individual  towns, 
Miilhausen  and  Metz  suffered  most,  Colmar  and  Strasburg  consider- 
ably. Miilhausen  seems  to  have  lost  almost  all  the  richer  portion  of  its 
inhabitants ;  the  streets  are  silent,  rows  of  houses  are  to  let,  manufac- 
tories are  closed.  In  Metz  the  scene  is  not  very  different.  According 
to  the  official  census  in  1875  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had 
diminished  rather  more  than  one  fifth  per  cent.  ('23  per  cent.)  from  1871 
to  1875.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  period  the  other  portions 
of  the  Grerman  Empire,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  district  of  the 
two  Mecklenburgs  and  the  minute  Waldeck,  had  almost  uniformly 
increased. 

In  1874  Alsace-Lorraine  was  to  send  deputies  to  the  Eeichstag. 
The  candidates  were  of  two  parties .  There  was  the  party  of  Auto- 
nomists, whose  desire  was  to  agitate  in  the  Grerman  Parliament  for 
self-government  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  party  represented  most  ably 
by  M.  Schneegans.  '  We  must  be  content,'  he  said,  '  to  advance 
little  by  little.'  Then  there  was  the  party  of  Protesters,  those  who 
desired  that  Alsace-Lorraine  should  steadily  refuse  to  share  in  the 
least  in  the  councils  of  Germany,  and  who  thought  it  base  to  ask  for 
anything  less  than  that  which  would  never  be  granted — restoration  to 
France. 

The  attitude  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  assumed  towards  Rome 
made  it  obvious  which  side  the  Ultramontane  interest  would  take. 
Alsace  being  in  great  part  Catholic,  and  Lorraine  all  but  completely 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  in  these  provinces  of 
the  clerical  party.  By  that  influence  the  elections  were  carried 
almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the  c  Protesting '  party,  to  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  successful  candidates  belonged.  The  clerical  party 
wrote  of  their  opponents  with  that  fierceness  common  to  Ultramon- 
tane strife.  They  were  heretics,  traitors,  Germans.  The  other  party 
deplored  the  existing  condition  of  the  provinces,  but  agreed  with  much 
good  sense  that  as  the  circumstances  were,  for  the  present  at  least, 
unalterable,  it  was  the  aim  of  true  patriots  to  make  the  best  of 
them.  Arguing  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense,  the  news- 
paper of  the  Autonomist  party,  the  Journal  d'Alsace,  tried  to 
show  that  the  material  interest  of  the  poorer  classes  must  not  be 
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allowed  to  suffer,  as  it  inevitably  would,  if  that  policy  of  sulky 
abstention  which  their  opponents  the  '  Protesters '  desired  were- 
pursued. 

The  fact  of  the  alliance  of  the  Ultramontanes  and  protesting 
party  was  of  course  not  lost  sight  of  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  indeed 
affected  to  believe  that  the  '  protestation '  had  no  other  source  than 
Rome.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case;  'nothing,'  says  M.  Cohen, 
'could  be  less  "clerical"  than  the  advanced  Republicanism  of 
Miilhausen  or  the  patriotism  of  Metz.'  But  many  of  tbe  deputies 
themselves  were  clerical,  clerical  in  those  ample  folds  of  black  so  hateful 
to  Prussia.  The  members  for  Alsace-Lorraine  inveighed  with  equal 
bitterness  against  the  wrongs  done  to  their  homes  and  to  their 
Church. 

In  1873  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  in  his  pastoral  letters  had  urged' 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  for  the  French  recovery  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Heavy  punishment  was  of  course  inflicted  on  those- 
Alsatian  priests  who  obeyed  this  command.  The  Bishop  himself  was 
of  course  beyond  the  power  of  Germany,  but  all  that  diplomacy 
could  effect  was  done  to  procure  him  a  severe  reprimand  from  his 
own  Government. 

A  still  more  curious  incident  in  this  struggle  with  the  Ultramon- 
tanes was  connected  with  certain  miracles.  '  There  was  an  overstock 
of  them  in  France,'  says  the  Bismarckian  historian  Bulle,  '  and  so 
some  were  transferred  to  the  province  (Alsace-Lorraine).  There 
were  apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  of  bleeding  hearts  and  crosses  ;  .  .  .  . 
it  became  necessary  at  last  to  check  these  things  by  a  'military  occu- 
pation of  the  'miracle-bearing  toiunsS  When,  on  October  16r 
1874,  the  delegates  of  Alsace-Lorraine  first  took  their  seats  in  the 
Reichstag,  they  at  once  assumed  a  most  implacable  position ;  so  im- 
placable, indeed,  that  it  appeared  simply  ludicrous.  They  presented  a, 
petition  which  prayed  permission  to  circulate  for  signature  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  a  '  round-robin '  which  should  express  the  unwillingness  of 
the  signers  to  the  annexation  of  1871.  This  was  the  prologue  to  a- 
drama  that  could  hardly  be  thought  of  as  serious.  When  the  Reichs- 
tag met,  Teutsch,  the  presenter  of  the  petition,  asked  permission 
to  address  the  chamber  in  French — which  was  refused  as  a  point  of 
order — he  then  ('influent  German,' says  Bulle)  inveighed  against 
the  injury  done  to  the  province  and  the  injustice  of  the  annex- 
ation, and  so  forth.  When  he  declared  that  the  peace  of  Frankfort 
was  no  peace,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  interrupted,  and  declared 
in  the  name  of  his  co-religionists  that  he  could  not  in  this  matter 
agree  with  the  speaker.  From  that  time  the  Alsatian  deputies 
were  divided,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  number  of  them  left  Berlin 
before  the  debate  itself  had  commenced.  When  the  time  came 
for  this,  the  remaining  Alsatian  deputies  complained,  first  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  schools, 
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and  then  of  the  law  which  gives  permission,  in  special  circumstances, 
for  domiciliary  visits  and  the  seizure  of  all  weapons.  Those 
German  deputies  who  discharged  the  various  offices  under  the  new 
regime  in  Alsace-Lorraine  answered  the  various  charges,  and  then 
Prince  Bismarck  discussed  the  whole  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in 
very  great  detail.  There  were  no  great  hardships  done  to  them,  he 
said,  none  which  could  be  avoided  after  a  great  war;  were  not 
twenty-eight  departments  of  France  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  if 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  French  now,  they  would  have  been  placed 
in  that  same  state  of  siege.  This  was  no  doubt  true  enough.  He 
desired  to  see  the  provinces  happy,  but  still — here  came  all  the 
Bismarckian  grimness — their  happiness  was  not  exactly  the  purpose 
he  had  borne  in  mind  when  he  had  annexed  them  to  Germany. 

The  Chancellor's  speech  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  and  the 
various  resolutions  of  the  Alsatians  were  thrown  out  by  large 
majorities,  although  the  powerful  Centrum  (Ultramontane)  party 
voted  with  them. 

Three  years  later,  that  is  in  1877,  there  was  another  election  for 
the  Reichstag.  The  two  parties  in  Alsaoe-Lorraine  again  contested 
the  seats  with  feverish  eagerness.  The  protesting  or  abstaining  party 
was  again  numerically  ahead  of  the  Autonomists,  but  with  a  dimin- 
ished majority.  In  Lower  Alsace  Protestantism  is  stronger,  and  the 
connection  with  Germany  closer,  and  there  the  Autonomists  returned 
many  of  their  candidates.  Lorraine  and  Upper  Alsace  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  protesters. 

The  Germanisation  of  the  provinces  was  carried  on  very  power- 
fully by  means  of  education.  This,  of  course,  had  previously  rested 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  from  these  the 
Chancellor  determined  to  remove  it.  There  was  ground  enough 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  teachers.  To  German  notions,  it 
was  preposterous  that  any  one  should  teach  without  having  obtained 
by  examination  a  certificate  for  capability  in  teaching.  Of  the  606 
schoolmistresses  employed  in  Upper  Alsace,  only  three  possessed  such 
a  certificate.  Such  a  condition  of  things  the  Chancellor  declined  to 
tolerate.  He  insisted  in  the  first  instance  that  the  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  should  become  members  of  some  recognised  German  Catholic 
order,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should  pass  an  examination 
(May  14, 1874).  This  regulation  meant  nothing  else  than  forcing  almost 
the  whole  existing  educational  staff  to  resign.  Strenuous  exertions 
had  been  made  to  supersede  the  old  teaching  agents  by  persons 
better  qualified.  It  was  necessary  to  do  so,  for  the  work  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  passing  in  1871  of  a  law  which  made 
attendance  in  schools  compulsory.  Poor  as  Germany  is,  she  has 
always  been  able  to  find  money  for  her  army  and  her  schools.  In 
Alsace-Lorraine  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  were  (in  the  year  1872) 
raised  fifty  per  cent.,  and  a  normal  school  was  founded  for  future 
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masters  and  mistresses.    Education  was  evidently  not  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  lords  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  was  this  growth  of  education  which  the  Germans  very  naturally 
pointed  to  with  great  pride.  They  maintained  that  they  had  done 
incalculable  good  to  the  provinces  by  fighting  for  them  the  Cultur- 
kampf,  ridding  them  of  priestly  schoolmasters.  In  a  doggerel 
pamphlet,  written  no  doubt  by  order  of  the  Chancellor,  and  cir- 
culated extensively  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  rhymester  points  out  thus 
the  glories  of  the  fatherland : — 

Years  ago  the  French  could  fight 
For  liberty  and  people's  right, 
But  nowadays  in  Germany 
Reason  dwells ;  and  liberty 
There  makes  daily  safe  advance, 
Better  than  in  fickle  France. 
Freedom  never  dwelt  there  long, 
For  the  monks  were  always  strong. 
In  their  schools  the  Jesuits  teach, 
Ignorance  the  text  they  preach. 

In  later  couplets  the  author  says  that  as  surely  as  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  won  by  the  schoolmaster,  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  lost  by 
ignorance.  Was  it  not  a  disgrace  when  French  officers  did  not  know 
the  way  in  their  own  country  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  is  past  now, 
for  the  Grermans  have  given  every  child  the  opportunity  of  excellent 
education.  Literature  of  this  kind,  disseminated  as  widely  as  that  of 
the  Ligue  d* Alsace,  had  no  doubt  a  considerable  effect  in  reconciling 
the  provinces  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Five  French  faculties  had 
been  closed  at  the  University  of  Strasburg,  now  changed  into  a 
German  Imperial  University ;  it  was  richly  endowed,  and  a  library 
of  300,000  volumes  was  presented  to  it  by  contributions  which  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  some  sort  of  recompense  for 
the  destruction  of  the  old  library  by  the  bombardment  of  1870. 

Another  point  of  great  interest,  in  the  process  of  change,  is  the 
language.  In  April  1871  a  decree  was  passed  which  enjoined  that 
all  instruction  in  the  schools  was  to  be  in  German,  except  in  those 
districts  where  French  was  absolutely  the  language  of  the  people. 
In  the  latter,  however,  five  hours  a  week  were  to  be  apportioned  to 
instruction  in  the  German  language.  At  first  French  was  taught 
in  the  German  districts,  but  after  1873  this  was  discontinued  except 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  In  some  districts  these  changes  were 
acceptable,  in  others  they  were  distasteful,  but  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  they  were,  probably,  not  of  great  importance.  In  Strasburg 
itself  I  noticed  in  1874  that  persons  of  all  classes  spoke  both  French 
and  German  about  equally  fluently.  In  many  places  the  German 
language  preponderated.  While  Alsace  was  still  a  French  province, 
a  paper  had  existed  with  a  German  title ;  the  rhymester  whose  verses 
I  quoted  above  extols  greatly  the  advantage  to  the  people  of  the 
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more  extended  use  of  the  German  language.  A  jury  in  the  old  daysr 
says  the  verse,  swore  in  ignorance ;  now  it  knows  what  it  swears,  for 
German,  the  language  of  the  people,  is  now  the  language  of  justice^ 
It  is  no  secret  that  writings  of  this  kind  are  frequently  inspired  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  the  verses  are  interesting  because  they  show 
the  kind  of  argument  in  use.  More  than  this,  insincere  as  the 
writer  probably  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  some  of  the 
poorer  classes  the  change  of  flag  is  not  unpopular.  The  feeling, 
however,  is  divided,  and  the  priests,  exasperated  by  the  Falk  laws,, 
seek  to  excite  the  faithful  to  hatred  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  history  of  Alsace-Lorraine  since  the 
occupation.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  that  history  ?  Will  the 
provinces  remain  German  or  will  the  purpose  of  the  Ligue  d' 'Alsace 
be  attained,  and  the  tricolour  wave  once  more  over  Strasburg  and 
Metz  ?  What  does  the  last  act  of  Prince  Bismarck  signify  ?  Why 
did  he  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  pro- 
vinces :  why  did  he  allow  it  to  be  transferred,  that  is,  from  Berlin  to 
Strasburg?  Does  this  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
German  regime  ? 

That  the  German  Government  is  unpopular  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
true  enough,  but  a  return  to  France  may  be  looked  upon  as  nearly  an 
impossibility.  In  any  arrangement  following  on  a  future  struggle 
between  France  and  Germany,  the  wishes  of  the  border-land  provinces, 
if  not  formally  consulted,  would,  at  least,  be  of  some  influence ;  and 
Europe  would  welcome  a  measure  calculated  to  secure  a  permanent 
peace.  Such  a  measure  might  well  be  the  conversion  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  into  a  neutral  border-land.  We  have  seen  already  how  the 
writer  of  the  Vraie  Ligue  d*  Alsace  passionately  asserts  that  his 
country  shall  be  in  the  future  '  a  free  province,  not  a  battle-field.' 
We  have  seen  also  how  Prince  Bismarck  had  early  in  the  war  hoped 
for  nothing  more  than  this.  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  in  1871  spoke 
of  this  desire  as  particularismus,  separatism,  and  while  it  called  it  a 
malady,  expressed  hope  it  might  lead  to  a  love  of  the  Fatherland ; 
and  in  so  far  as  an  Alsatian  patriotism  was  not  French  patriotism 
or  direct  hatred  of  Germany,  the  Chancellor  was  inclined  to  support 
it.  Alsatian  patriotism  has  now  existed  a  very  long  time ;  it 
existed  before  the  war,  when  it  was  assuredly  the  hatred  of  the  cen- 
tralisation of  Paris,  and  since  then  it  has  been  kept  awake  by  the 
centralisation  of  Berlin.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be 
removed  by  the  transference  to  Strasburg  of  the  seat  of  executive, 
It  is  possible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  this  limited  concession 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind  will  remove  a  very  deep-seated  feeling  of 
angry  discontent.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Alsace-Lorraine  will  one 
day  be  formed  into  a  free  State,  the  independence  of  which  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Powers. 

LEONAED  A.  MONTEFIORE. 
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CINDERELLA. 


THE  year  1697  A.D.  was  rendered  memorable,  not  only  by  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  which  saved  so  great  a  part  of  Europe  from  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  also  by  the  earliest  appearance  in  print  of  Charles  Perrault's 
f  Cendrillon,  ou  la  petite  pantoufle  de  verre.'  It  was  in  the  fourth 
part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Recueil  de  pieces  curieuses  et  nou- 
velles,  published  at  the  Hague  by  Adrian  Moetgens,  that  the  narrative 
of  Cinderella's  fortunes,  in  the  form  under  which  it  has  become 
familiar  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  first  saw  the  light.  In  the  same 
eventful  year  it  was  a  second  time  introduced  to  the  public,  figuring 
as  one  of  the  eight  histories  contained  in  the  Histoires  ou  contes  du 
temps  passe,  which  professed  to  be  written  by  the  c  Sieur  P.  Darman- 
cour ; '  this  '  Sieur  '  being  the  author's  son,  Perrault  d'Armancour,  a 
boy  then  ten  years  old,  who  may  possibly  have  acted  as  an  inter- 
mediate relater  between  the  nurse  who  told,  and  the  parent  who 
wrote,  the  tales  which  were  destined  to  render  that  parent's  name 
immortal.  Their  success  was  one  of  the  unexpected  triumphs  which 
fate  has  now  and  then  accorded  to  literature.  As  little,  in  all  pro- 
bability, did  the  elder  Perrault,  grave  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  erudite  defender  of  modern  writers  against  the  claim  of  the 
ancients  to  supremacy,  dream  of  the  fame  which  Cinderella  and  her 
companions  were  to  bring  to  him,  as  did  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  in 
the  same  eventful  year  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  foresee  the 
ruinous  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  engage  with 
his  young  brother  monarch  Peter  the  Great,  just  then,  on  ship- 
building intent,  making  his  way  towards  the  peaceful  dockyards  of 
Holland. 

Cinderella's  story  had  doubtless  been  familiar  for  centuries  to  the 
common  people  of  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  many  critics  it  had, 
indeed,  figured  for  ages  among  the  heirlooms  of  humanity.  But 
Perrault's  rendering  of  the  tale  naturalised  it  in  the  polite  world,  gave 
it  for  cultured  circles  an  attraction  which  it  is  never  likely  to  lose. 
The  supernatural  element  plays  in  it  but  a  subordinate  part,  for,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  fairy  godmother,  the  neglected  heroine  might 
have  been  enabled  to  go  to  a  ball  in  disguise,  and  to  win  the  heart  of 
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the  hero  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  smallness  of  her  foot. 
It  is  with  human  more  than  with  mythological  interest  that  the  story 
is  replete,  and  therefore  it  appeals  to  human  hearts  with  a  force 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  diminish.  Such  supernatural  machinery 
as  is  introduced,  moreover,  has  a  charm  for  children  which  older 
versions  of  the  tale  do  not  possess.  The  pumpkin  carriage,  the  rat 
coachman,  the  lizard  lacqueys,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  the 
transformation  scene,  appeal  at  once  to  the  imagination  and  the  sense 
of  humour  of  every  beholder.  In  the  more  archaic  forms  of  the 
narrative  there  is  no  intentional  grotesqueness.  It  is  probably 
because  so  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  '  Cucendron '  (as  she 
was  generally  styled  at  home, '  though  the  younger  of  her  stepsisters, 
who  was  not  so  uncivil  as  the  elder,  called  her  "  Cendrillon"  ')  were  so 
natural,  that  some  inythologists  have  attached  such  importance  to 
the  final  trial  by  slipper.  '  The  central  interest  in  the  popular  story 
of  Cinderella,'  says  Professor  de  Grubernatis  in  his  valuable  work  on 
'  Zoological  Mythology,'  is  '  the  legend  of  the  lost  slipper,  and  of  the 
prince  who  tries  to  find  the  foot  predestined  to  wear  it.'  But  if  the 
tale  be  sought  for  in  lands  less  cultured  than  the  France  which  pro- 
duced Perrault's  '  Cendrillon '  and  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's  '  Finette 
Cendron,'  we  shall  see  that c  the  legend  of  the  lost  slipper '  is  no 
longer  of  '  central  interest,'  being  merely  used  to  supply  the  means 
of  ultimate  recognition  so  valuable  in  ancient  days  not  only  to  the 
story-teller  but  to  the  dramatist.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  example,  a 
Servian  version  of  the  story.1 

As  a  number  of  girls  were  spinning  one  day  a-field,  sitting  in  a 
ring  around  a  cleft  in  the  ground,  there  came  to  them  an  old  man, 
who  said,  '  Maidens,  beware  !  for  if  one  of  you  were  to  let  her  spindle 
fall  into  this  cleft,  her  mother  would  be  immediately  turned  into  a 
cow.'  Thereupon  the  girls  at  once  drew  nearer  to  the  cleft  and  in- 
quisitively peeped  into  it.  And  the  spindle  of  Mara,  the  fairest  of 
their  number,  slipped  out  of  her  hand  and  fell  into  the  cleft.  When 
she  reached  home  in  the  evening,  there  was  her  mother  turned  into 
a  cow,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  and  mooing.  Thenceforth  Mara 
tended  and  fed  that  cow  with  filial  affection.  But  her  father  married 
again,  taking  as  his  second  wife  a  widow  with  one  plain  daughter. 
And  the  new  mistress  of  the  house  grievously  ill-treated  her  step- 
daughter, forbidding  her  to  wash  her  face,  or  brush  her  hair,  or  change 
her  dress.  And  as  she  became  grimy  with  ashes,  pepel,  Mara  received 
the  nickname  of  Pepelluga,  that  is,  Cinderella,  or  Ashypet.  Her 
stepmother  also  set  her  tasks  which  she  could  never  have  done,  had 
not  '  the  cow,  which  had  once  been  her  mother,'  helped  her  to  perform 
them.  When  the  stepmother  found  this  out,  she  gave  her  husband 
no  rest  till  he  promised  to  put  the  cow  to  death.  The  girl  wept 
bitterly  when  she  heard  the  sad  news,  but  the  cow  consoled  her, 
1  Vuk  Karajich,  No.  32. 
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telling  her  what  she  must  do.  She  must  not  eat  of  its  flesh,  and  she 
must  carefully  collect  and  bury  its  bones  under  a  certain  stone,  and 
to  this  burial-place  she  must  afterwards  come,  should  she  find  herself 
in  need  of  help.  The  cow  was  killed  and  eaten,  but  Mara  said  she 
had  no  appetite  and  ate  none  of  its  flesh.  And  she  buried  its  bones 
as  she  had  been  directed.  Some  days  afterwards,  her  stepmother 
went  to  church  with  her  own  daughter,  leaving  Mara  at  home  to  cook 
the  dinner,  and  to  pick  up  a  quantity  of  corn  which  had  been 
purposely  strewed  about  the  house,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  had 
not  performed  both  tasks  by  the  time  they  came  back  from  church. 
Mara  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  sight  of  the  grain,  and  fled  for  help 
to  the  cow's  grave.  There  she  found  an  open  coffer  full  of  fine 
raiment,  and  on  the  lid  sat  two  white  doves,  which  said,  'Mara,  choose 
a  dress  and  go  in  it  to  church,  and  we  birds  will  gather  up  the  grain.*' 
So  she  took  the  robes  which  came  first,  all  of  the  finest  silk,  and  went 
in  them  to  church,  where  the  beauty  of  her  face  and  her  dress  won  all 
hearts,  especially  that  of  the  emperor's  son.  Just  before  the  service 
was  over,  she  glided  out  of  church,  ran  home,  and  placed  her  robes  in 
the  coffer,  which  immediately  shut  and  disappeared.  When  her 
relatives  returned,  they  found  the  grain  collected,  the  dinner  cooked, 
and  Ashypet  as  grimy  as  usual.  Next  Sunday  just  the  same  hap- 
pened ;  only  Mara's  robes  were  this  time  of  silver.  On  the  third 
Sunday  she  went  to  church  in  raiment  of  pure  gold  with  slippers  to 
match.  And  when  she  left,  the  emperor's  son  left  too,  and  hastened 
after  her.  But  all  he  got  for  his  pains  was  her  right  slipper,  which 
she  dropped  in  her  haste.  By  means  of  it  he  at  length  found  her  out. 
In  vain  did  her  stepmother,  when  he  walked  in  with  the  golden  test 
in  his  hand,  hide  her  under  a  trough,  endeavour  to  force  her  own 
daughter's  foot  into  the  too  small  slipper,  and,  when  this  attempt 
failed,  deny  that  there  was  any  other  girl  in  the  house.  For  the  cock 
crowed  out  '  Kikerike !  the  maiden  is  under  the  trough  ! '  There  the 
prince  in  truth  found  her,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  golden  attire, 
but  wanting  her  right  slipper.  After  which  all  went  well. 

In  a  Modern  Greek  variant  of  the  story  (Hahn,  No.  2),  there  is  a 
similar  but  a  still  stranger  opening.  According  to  it."  an  old  woman 
and  her  three  daughters  sat  spinning  one  day.  And  they  made  an 
agreement  that  if  one  of  them  broke  her  thread  or  dropped  her 
spindle,  she  should  be  killed  and  eaten  by  the  others.  The  mother's 
spindle  was  the  first  to  fall,  and  her  two  elder  daughters  killed, 
cooked,  and  ate  her.  But  their  younger  sister  did  all  she  could  to 
save  her  mother's  life,  and  when  her  attempts  proved  fruitless,  utterly 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  eating  her.  And  after  the  unfilial 
repast  was  over,  she  collected  her  mother's  bones,  and  buried  them  in 
the  ash-hole.  After  forty  days  had  passed,  she  wished  to  dig  them 
up  and  bury  them  elsewhere.  But  when  she  opened  the  hole  in 
which  she  had  deposited  them,  there  streamed  forth  from  it  a  blaze 
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of  light  which  almost  blinded  her.  And  then  she  found  that  no 
bones  were  there,  but  three  costly  suits  of  raiment.  On  one  gleamed 
'  the  sky  with  its  stars,'  on  another  '  the  spring  with  its  flowers,'  on 
the  third  '  the  sea  with  its  waves.'  By  means  of  these  resplendent 
robes  she  created  a  great  sensation  in  church  on  three  successive 
Sundays,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  usual  prince,  who  was  enabled  to 
recognise  her  by  means  of  the  customary  slipper.  The  Grerman 
variant  of  the  story  given  by  Grimm  (No.  21)  represents  the  grimy 
Aschenputtel — a  form  of  Cinderella's  name  very  like  the  Scotch 
Ashypet — as  being  assisted  to  bear  up  against  the  unkindness  of  her 
stepsisters  by  a  white  bird,  which  haunted  the  tree  she  had  planted 
above  her  mother's  grave.  From  this  bird  she  received  all  that  she 
asked  for,  including  the  dazzling  robe  and  golden  shoes  in  which  she, 

)r  the  third  time,  won  the  prince's  heart  at  a  ball  in  the  palace. 
One  of  these  shoes  stuck  in  the  pitch  with  which  the  prince  had 
ordered  the  staircase  to  be  smeared  in  the  hope  of  thereby  capturing 
her  when  she  fled  from  the  ball ;  and  by  it  he  after  a  time  recognised 
her.  The  story  is  of  an  unusually  savage  tone.  For  not  only  does 
one  of  the  stepsisters  cut  off  her  toes,  and  the  other  her  heel,  in  order 
fit  their  feet  to  the  golden  slipper- — acting  in  accordance  with  the 

iggestion  of  their  mother,  who  says,  '  When  you  are  a  queen  you 
need  not  go  afoot ' — but  they  ultimately  have  their  eyes  pecked  out 
by  the  two  doves  which  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact 

lat  blood  is  streaming  from    their  mutilated  feet.     The  surgical 

laptation  of  the  false  foot  to  the  slipper,  and  its  exposure  by  a  bird, 
in  so  many  variants  that  they  probably  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  original  tale.  Thus  in  a  Lowland  Scotch  variant  of  the 
story  quoted  by  Chambers,  when  the  glass  shoe  was  brought  by  the 
prince's  messenger  to  the  house  wherein  lived  two  sisters,  '  the  auld 
sister  that  was  sae  proud  gaed  awa'  by  hersel',  and  came  back  in  a 
ile  hirpling  wi'  the  shoe  on.'  But  when  she  rode  away  in  triumph 
the  prince's  bride,  '  a  wee  bird  sung  out  o'  a  bush  : — 

"  Nippit  fit  and  clippit  fit  ahint  the  Mng  rides ; 

But  pretty  fit  and  little  fit  ahint  the  caldron  hides." ' 

ie  blinding  of  the  pretenders,  however,  is  a  rare  incident.  But  in 
le  of  the  Russian  stories  (Afanasief,  vi.  30)  the  stepsisters  of  Chorn- 
ushka — so  called  from  her  being  always  dirty  and  chorna,  or  black — 
lose  their  eyes  exactly  as  in  the  German  tale. 

The  industry  of  many  collectors  has  supplied  scores  of  variants 
of  this  most  popular  narrative.  But  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned will  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  considerable  light  upon  one  of  its 
most  significant  features.  Its  earlier  scenes  appear  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  idea  that  a  loving  mother  may  be  able,  even  after 
her  death,  to  bless  and  assist  a  dutiful  child.  In  the  Servian  and  the 
Greek  variants,  this  belief  is  brought  prominently  forward,  though  in 
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a  somewhat  grotesque  form.  In  the  German  it  is  indicated,  hut  less 
clearly.  In  one  of  the  Sicilian  variants  (Pitre,  No.  41),  the  step- 
daughter is  assisted  by  a  cow,  as  in  the  Servian  story.  Out  of  the 
hole  in  which  its  bones  are  buried  come  '  twelve  damsels  '  who  array 
her  '  all  in  gold '  and  take  her  to  the  royal  palace.  Here  the  link 
between  the  girl  and  her  dead  mother  has  been,  lost,  and  the  super- 
natural machinery  is  worked  by  fairy  hands.  In  another  (No.  43) 
the  heroine  receives  everything  she  asks  for,  exactly  as  in  the  German 
story,  from  a  magic  date-tree.  But  nothing  is  said  about  its  being 
planted  above  her  mother's  grave,  and  its  mysterious  powers  are 
accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  out  of  it  issue  '  a  great  number  of 
fail '  or  fairies.  In  the  romantic  story  of  '  La  Gatta  Cennerentola/ 
told  by  Basile  in  his  Pentamerone  (published  at  Naples  about  the 
year  1637),  she  is  similarly  assisted  by  a  fairy  who  issues  from  a  date- 
tree.  This  suggests  the  fairy  godmother  of  Perrault's  tale,  from 
which  our  version  appears  to  have  been  borrowed.  For  among  us 
Cinderella's  slipper  is  almost  always  of  glass,  a  material  never  men- 
tioned except  in  the  French  form  of  the  story  and  its  imitations.  On 
this  part  of  Cinderella's  costume  it  may  be  as  well  to  dwell  for  a  time, 
before  passing  on  to  the  further  consideration  of  her  fortunes.  As  yet 
we  have  dealt  only  with  what  may  be  called  the  '  dead  mother '  or 
'  stepmother '  opening  of  the  tale.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
presently  a  kindred  form  of  the  narrative,  the  opening  of  which  may 
be  named  after  the  '  hateful  marriage '  from  which  the  heroine  flies, 
her  adventures  after  her  flight  being  similar  to  those  of  the  ill-used 
stepdaughter.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation 
and  squalor,  and  is  forced  to  occupy  a  servile  position,  frequently 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  hearth  and  its  ashes.  From  this, 
however,  she  emerges  on  certain  festive  occasions  as  a  temporarily 
brilliant  being,  always  returning  to  her  obscure  position,  until  at 
last  she  is  recognised  ;  after  which  she  remains  permanently  brilliant, 
her  apparently  destined  period  of  eclipse  having  been  brought  to  a 
close  by  her  recognition,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  her  lost 
shoe  or  slipper. 

As  to  the  material  of  the  slipper  there  has  been  much  dispute. 
In  the  greater  part  of  what  are  apparently  the  older  forms  of  the 
story,  it  is  made  of  gold.  This  may  perhaps  be  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  but  there  are  instances  on  record  of  shoes,  or  at  least  sandals, 
being  made  of  precious  metals.  Even  in  our  own  times,  as  well  as 
in'the  days  of  the  Caesars,  a  horse  is  said  to  have  been  shod  with  gold. 
And  an  Arab  geographer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lane,  vouches  for  the  fact 
that  the  islands  of  Wak-Wak  are  ruled  by  a  queen  who  '  has  shoes  of 
gold.'  Moreover  'no  one  walks  in  all  these  islands  with  any  other 
kind  of  shoe  ;  if  he  wear  any  other  kind,  his  feet  are  cut.'  It  is  true 
that  his  authority  is  a  little  weakened  by  his  subsequent  statement 
that  these  isles  have  trees  which  bear  '  fruits  like  women.'  These 
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strange  beings  have  beautiful  faces,  and  are  suspended  by  their  hair. 
'  They  come  forth  from  integuments  like  large  leathern  bags.  And 
when  they  feel  the  air  and  the  sun,  they  cry  "  Wak!  Wak  !  "  until 
their  hair  is  cut ;  and  when  it  is  cut  they  die.'  Glass  is  an  all  but 
unknown  material  for  shoemaking  in  the  genuine  folk-tales  of  any 
country  except  France.  The  heroine  of  one  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell's 
Graelic  tales 2  wore  '  glass  shoes,'  but  this  exception  to  the  rule  may 
be  due  to  a  French  influence,  transmitted  through  an  English  or 
Lowland  Scotch  channel.  Even  in  France  itself  the  slipper  is  not 
always  of  glass.  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  Finette  Cendron,  for  instance, 
wore  one  '  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with  pearls.'  The  use  of  the 
word  verre  by  Perrault  has  been  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Some 
critics  think  that  the  material  in  question  was  a  tissu  en  verre, 
fashionable  in  Perrault's  time.  But  the  more  generally  received 
idea  is  that  the  substance  was  originally  a  kind  of  fur  called  vair — 
a  word  now  obsolete  in  France,  except  in  heraldry,  but  locally 
preserved  in  England  as  the  name  of  the  weasel 3 — and  that  some 
reciter  or  transcriber  to  whom  the  meaning  of  vair  was  unknown, 
substituted  the  more  familiar  but  less  probable  verre,  thereby  doom- 
ing Cinderella  to  wear  a  glass  slipper  long  before  the  discovery  was 
made  that  glass  may  be  rendered  tough.  In  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition  we  have  the  great  authority  of  M.  Littre, 
whose  dictionary  affirms  positively  that  in  the  description  of  Cinder- 
ella's slipper,  verre  is  a  mistake  for  vair.  In  this  decision  some 
scholars,  especially  those  who  detect  in  every  feature  of  a  fairy  tale 
a  '  solar  myth,'  refuse  to  acquiesce.  Thus  M.  Andre  Lefevre,  the 
accomplished  editor  of  a  recent  edition  of  Perrault's  Contes,  absolutely 
refuses  to  give  up  the  verre  which  '  convient  parfaitement  a  un 
mythe  lumineux.' 4  But  the  fact  that  Cinderella  is  not  shod  with 
glass  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  lands  she  inhabits  outweighs  any 
amount  of  mythological  probabilities.  Besides,  a  golden  shoe  is 
admirably  adapted  to  a  luminous  myth.  It  was  a  golden  sandal 
which  Khodopis  lost  while  bathing,  and  which — according  to  the 
evidently  Oriental  tale  preserved  for  us  by  Strabo  and  ^Elian — was 
borne  by  an  eagle  to  the  Egyptian  King,  who  immediately  resolved 
to  make  that  sandal's  owner  his  royal  spouse.  In  the  venerable 
Egyptian  tale  of  the  s  Two  Brothers,'  another  monarch  is  equally 
affected  by  the  sight  of  a  lock  of  the  heroine's  golden  hair,  that  is 
borne  to  him  by  the  river  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  he  makes  a 
similar  resolve.  In  a  Lesghian  story  from  the  Caucasus,5  a  super- 
natural female  being  drops  a  golden  shoe,  and  the  hero  is  sent  in 
search  of  its  fellow,  becoming  thereby  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We 

2  West  Highland  Talcs,  i.  225.  3  Spectator,  January  4,  1879. 

4  An  amusing  article  on  this  question  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  December 
27,  1878,  in  reply  to  the  support  given  by  '  X  '  in  the  Titties  to  the  cause  of  vair. 

5  Schiefner's  Atvarische  Texte,  p.  68. 
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may  fairly  be  allowed,  without  any  slur  being  cast  upon  mythological 
interpretation,  to  give  up  the  glassiness  of  Cinderella's  slipper.  If 
the  substitution  of  verre  for  vair  be  admitted,  it  supplies  us  with 
one  of  the  few  verbal  tests  which  exist  whereby  to  track  a  story's 
wanderings.  For  in  that  case  we  may  always  trace  home  to  France, 
or  at  least  detect  a  French  element  in,  any  form  of  the  Cinderella 
story  in  which  the  heroine  wears  a  glass  slipper.  A  somewhat 
similar  mistake  to  that  which  vitrefied  Cinderella's  slipper  caused  a 
celebrated  picture  by  Rubens  to  be  long  known  by  an  inappropriate 
title.  Many  a  visitor  to  the  National  Grallery  must  have  wondered 
why  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  hat  manifestly  made,  not  of  straw,  but 
of  beaver  or  a  kind  of  felt,  should  be  designated  the  chapeau  de 
paille,  before  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wornum,  in  the  catalogue, 
that  paille  was  probably  a  mistake  for  poil,  a  word  meaning  among 
other  things  wool  and  the  nap  of  a  hat,  and  akin  to  the  Latin  pileus, 
a  felt  cap  or  hat,  and  indeed  to  the  woidfelt  itself. 

As  regards  the  identification  of  the  heroine  by  means  of  the  lost 
slipper,  that  seems  to  be,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  merely  one 
of  the  methods  of  recognition  by  which  the  stories  of  brilliant  beings, 
temporarily  obscured,  are  commonly  brought  to  a  close.  In  ancient 
comedy  a  recognition  was  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  contrivances  for 
winding  up  the  plot,  a  convenient  dramatic  makeshift  akin  to  that 
which  proves  the  brotherhood  of  the  heroes  of  Box  and  Cox.  Thus 
in  the  numerous  tales  which  tell  how  a  hero  who  is  really  brilliant 
and  majestic,  but  apparently  squalid  or  insignificant,  saves  a  fair 
princess  from  a  many-headed  dragon,  but  is  robbed  of  his  reward  and 
reputation  by  an  impostor,  he  usually  proves  his  identity  with  her 
rescuer  by  producing,  in  the  final  scene,  the  tongues  of  the  dead 
monster.  Thus  also  the  troubles  of  the  golden-haired  hero  who,  like 
Cinderella,  emerges  at  times  from  his  obscurity  and  performs  wonders, 
come  to  a  close  when  he  is  recognised  by  some  token,  such  as  the 
king's  handkerchief  in  the  Norse  tale  of  6  The  Widow's  Son.'  All 
this  finale  business  appears  to  be  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the 
opening  of  the  drama,  that  which  refers  to  the  dead  mother's 
guardianship  of  her  distressed  child.  The  idea  that  such  a  protection 
might  be  exercised  is  of  great  antiquity  and  of  wide  circulation. 
According  to  it,  the  dying  parent's  benediction  was  not  merely  a 
prayer  left  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  higher  power,  but  was  an  actual  force, 
either  working  of  its  own  accord,  or  exerted  by  the  parent's  spirit  after 
death.  In  the  Russian  story  of  Vasilissa  the  Fair,  a  dying  mother 
bequeaths  to  her  little  daughter  her  parental  blessing  and  a  doll,  and 
tells  her  to  feed  it  well,  and  it  will  help  her  whenever  she  is  in 
trouble.  And  therefore  it  was  that  Vasilissa  would  never  eat  all  her 
share  of  a  meal,  but  always  kept  the  most  delicate  morsel  for  her 
doll;  and  at  night,  when  all  were  at  rest,  she  would  shut  herself  up 
in  the  narrow  chamber  in  which  she  slept,  and  feast  her  doll,  saying 
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the  while  :  '  There,  dolly,  feed :  help  me  in  my  need  ! '  And  the  doll 
would  eat  until  <•  its  eyes  began  to  glow  just  like  a  couple  of  candles,' 
and  then  do  everything  that  Vasilissa  wanted.  In  another  Eussian 
tale,  known  also  to  Teutonic  lands,  a  dead  mother  comes  every  night  to 
visit  her  pining  babe.  The  little  creature  cries  all  day,  but  during 
the  dark  it  is  quiet.  Anxious  to  know  the  reason  of  this,  the  relatives 
conceal  a  light  in  a  pitcher,  and  suddenly  produce  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

They  looked  and  saw  the  dead  mother,  in  the  very  same  clothes  in  which  she 
had  been  buried,  on  her  knees  beside  the  cradle,  over  which  she  bent  as  she  suckled, 
the  babe  at  her  dead  breast.  The  moment  the  light  shone  in  the  cottage  she  stood 
up,  gazed  sadly  on  her  little  one,  and  then  went  out  of  the  room  without  a  sound, 
not  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  All  those  who  saw  her  stood  for  a  time  terror-struck. 
And  then  they  found  the  babe  was  dead. 

In  the  Indian  story  of  (  Punchkin,'6  the  seven  ill-used  little  princesses 
'  used  to  go  out  every  day  and  sit  by  their  dead  mother's  tomb,'  and 
cry,  saying :  '  Oh  mother,  mother,  cannot  you  see  your  poor  children, 
how  unhappy  we  are,  and  how  we  are  starved  by  our  cruel  step- 
mother ? '  And  while  they  were  thus  crying  one  day,  a  tree,  covered 
with  ripe  fruit,  '  grew  up  out  of  the  grave,'  and  provided  them  with 
food.  And  when  the  tree  was  cut  down,  a  tank  near  the  grave  be- 
came filled  with  '  a  rich  cream-like  substance,  which  quickly  hardened 
into  a  thick  white  cake,'  of  which  the  hungry  princesses  partook 
freely.  A  similar  appeal  to  a  dead  mother  is  made  by  a  daughter  in 
a  Russian  story  (Afanasief,  vi.  28).  When  in  great  distress,  '  she 
went  out  to  the  cemetery,  to  her  mother's  grave,  and  began  to  weep 
bitterly.'  And  her  mother  spoke  to  her  from  the  grave,  and  told  her 
what  to  do  in  order  to  escape  from  her  troubles. 

The  last  of  these  tales  belongs  to  the  previously  mentioned 
second  division  of  Cinderella  stories,  that  which  comprises  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tales  in  which  an  ill-used  maiden  temporarily  occupies 
a  degraded  position,  appears  resplendent  on  certain  brief  occasions, 
but  always  returns  to  her  state  of  degradation,  until  at  length  she  is 
recognised,  frequently  by  the  help  of  her  lost  slipper.  But  instead 
of  her  troubles  being  caused  by  a  stepmother  or  'stepsisters,  they  are 
brought  upon  her,  in  the  stories  now  referred  to,  by  some  member  of 
her  own  family  who  wishes  to  drive  her  into  a  hated  marriage.  From 
it  she  seeks  refuge  in  flight,  donning  a  disguise  which  is  almost  in- 
variably the  hide  of  some  animal.  In  some  countries  the  '  step- 
mother '  form  of  Cinderella  appears  to  be  rare,  whereas  the  '  hateful 
marriage '  form  is  common.  In  Pitre's  collection  of  Sicilian  tales, 
for  instance,  for  one  Cinderella  tale  of  the  stepmother  class,  there  are 
four  which  begin  with  the  heroine's  escape  from  an  unlawful  marriage. 

6  Miss  Frere's  Old  Deccan  Days,  No.  1. 
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In  the  G-onzenbach  collection  there  is  but  one  good  variant  of  the 
Cinderella  tale,  and  it  belongs  to  the  second  class.  The  specimen 
of  this  second  group  with  which  English  readers  are  likely  to  be  best 
acquainted  is  the  Grerman  '  Allerleirauh '  (Grimm,  No.  65),  though  it 
is  very  probable  that  to  the  same  division  belonged  also  the  story  of 
Catskin  which  Mr.  Burchell  presented,  with  other  tales,  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Perrault's  Peau 
d'Ane  is  a  version  of  the  same  story,  but  as  it  is  told  in  verse  it  has 
never  achieved  anything  at  all  approaching  the  success  gained  by  its 
prose  companions.  Besides,  the  theme  is  not  adapted  for  nurseries. 
It  forms  the  subject  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  tale  of  Rashie-Coat,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  heroine  fled  because  '  her  father  wanted 
her  to  be  married,  but  she  didna  like  the  man.'  But  the  Gaelic  story 
of  '  The  King  who  wished  to  marry  his  Daughter  '  (Campbell,  No.  14), 
states  the  case  more  precisely.  The  heroine  almost  always  demands 
from  her  unwelcome  suitor  three  magnificent  dresses,  and  with  these 
she  takes  to  flight,  usually  disguising  herself  by  means  of  a  hide  or 
other  species  of  rough  covering.  In  these  dresses  she  goes  to  the 
usual  ball  or  other  festival,  and  captivates  the  conventional  prince. 
The  close  of  the  story  is  generally  the  same  as  that  which  terminates 
the  ordinary  Cinderella  tales  which  we  have  already  considered.  Its 
special  points  of  interest  are  the  reasons  given  for  her  flight  from 
home,  and  the  disguise  in  which  she  effects  her  escape. 

Cinderella's  troubles  are  brought  to  an  end  by  the  discovery  that  a 
slipper  fits  her  foot ;  those  of  Allerleirauh,  Catskin,  Rashie-Coat,  and 
the  rest  of  her  widely- scattered  but  always  kindred  companions  in 
adventure,  are  generally  brought  about  by  the  discovery  that  a 
certain  ring  or  dress  fits  her  finger  or  form.  Cinderella's  promotion 
is  due  to  her  dead  mother's  watchful  care.  Rashie-Coat's  degradation 
is  consequent  upon  her  dying  mother's  unfortunate  imprudence. 
Thus  in  the  Sicilian  tale  of  Betta  Pilusa,' 7  the  hateful  marriage  from 
which  the  heroine  flies,  wrapped  up  in  a  grey  cloak  made  of  catskin, 
would  never  have  been  suggested  to  her  had  not  her  mother  obtained 
a  promise  from  her  husband  on  her  death-bed  that  he  would  marry 
again  whenever  any  maiden  was  found  whom  her  ring  would  fit. 
Some  years  later  her  own  daughter  finds  the  ring  and  tries  it  on.  It 
fits  exactly,  so  she  is  condemned  to  the  marriage  in  question.  By 
the  advice  of  her  confessor,  she  asks  for  three  dresses,  so  wonderful 
that  no  mortal  man  can  supply  them.  But  her  suitor  is  assisted  by 
the  devil,  who  enables  him  to  produce  the  desired  robes,  the  first 
sky-coloured,  representing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  the 
second  sea-coloured,  depicting  '  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
sea ; '  and  the  third  '  a  raiment  of  the  colour  of  the  earth,  whereon 
all  the  beasts  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  were  to  be  seen.'  Hidden 
in  her  catskin  cloak,  also  procured  from  the  same  source,  she  leaves 
7  Gonzenbach,  No.  38.  Pilusa  is  the  Sicilian  form  otjtilosa,  hairy. 
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home,  carrying  her  wonderful  dresses  with  her  in  a  bundle,  and  thus 
escapes  from  her  abhorred  suitor.  To  prevent  him  from  noticing  her 
absence,  she  leaves  two  doves  in  her  room  together  with  a  basin  of 
water.  As  he  listens  at  the  door  he  hears  a  splashing  which  is  really 
due  to  the  birds,  but  which  he  supposes  is  caused  by  her  ablutions. 
Great  is  his  rage  when  he  at  length  breaks  open  the  door  and  finds 
that  he  has  been  tricked.  We  learn  from  another  variant  that  he  was 
induced  to  knock  his  head  against  the  wall  until  he  died,  and  so  the 
dressmaking  devil  got  his  due.  In  one  of  the  Russian  forms  of  the 
same  tale,  the  fugitive  maiden  has  recourse  to  a  still  more  singular 
means  of  concealing  her  absence.  The  story  is  valuable  because  it 
supplies  a  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  ring.  That  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  malice  of  a  malignant  witch,  who,  out  of  mere  spite, 
induced  a  dying  mother  to  give  the  ring  to  her  son,  and  to  charge 
him  to  marry  that  damsel  whose  finger  it  would  fit.  The  ring  is 
evidently  of  a  supernatural  nature,  for  when  the  heroine  tries  it  on,  not 
only  does  it  cling  to  her  finger  'just  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  pur- 
pose for  it,'  but  it  begins  to  shine  with  a  new  brillance.  When 
Katerina  hears  to  what  a  marriage  it  destines  her,  she  '  melts  into 
bitter  tears '  and  sits  down  in  despair  on  the  threshold  of  the  house. 
Up  come  some  old  women  bent  on  a  holy  pilgrimage,  and  to  them 
she  confides  the  story  of  her  woes.  Acting  on  their  advice,  when  the 
fatal  marriage-day  arrives,  she  takes  four  kukolki,  dolls  or  puppets  of 
some  kind,  and  places  one  in  each  of  the  corners  of  her  room.  When 
her  suitor  repeatedly  calls  upon  her  to  come  forth,  she  replies  that 
she  is  coming  directly,  but  each  time  she  speaks  the  dolls  begin  to 
cry  '  kuku,'  and  as  they  cry  the  floor  opens  gently  and  she  sinks 
slowly  in.  At  last  only  her  head  remains  visible.  '  Kuku '  cry  the 
dolls  again  :  she  disappears  from  sight,  and  the  floor  closes  above  her. 
Irritated  at  the  delay,  her  suitor  breaks  open  tne  door.  He  looks 
round  on  every  side.  No  Katerina  is  there,  only  in  each  corner  sits  a 
doll,  all  four  singing  '  Kuku !  open  earth,  disappear  sister ! '  He 
snatches  up  an  axe,  chops  off  their  heads,  and  flings  them  into  the 
fire.  In  a  Little-Russian  variant  of  the  same  story,  the  despairing 
maiden  flies  for  solace  to  her  mother's  grave.  And  her  dead  mother 
£  comes  out  from  her  grave,'  and  tells  her  daughter  what  to  do.  The 
girl  accordingly  provides  herself  with  the  usual  splendid  robes,  and 
with  the  likewise  necessary  pig's  hide  or  fell.  Then  she  takes  three 
puppets  and  arranges  them  around  her  on  the  ground.  The  puppets 
exclaim,  one  after  another  '  Open,  moist  earth,  that  the  maiden  fair 
may  enter  within  thee.'  And  when  the  third  has  spoken,  the  earth 
opens,  and  the  maiden  and  the  puppets  descend  into  '  the  lower 
world.'  Some  vague  remembrance  of  this  descent  of  the  heroine  into 
the  lower  regions  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  strange  opening 
of  one  of  the  Sicilian  variants  cited  by  Pitre  (No.  42).  The  heroine 
goes  down  into  a  well  in  order  to  find  her  elder  sister's  ring.  At  the 
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bottom  she  perceives  an  opening,  and  passes  through  it  into  a  garden, 
where  she  is  seen  by  '  the  Prince  of  Portugal,'  to  whom,  after  the 
usual  adventures,  she  is  wedded. 

As  a  general  rule  the  heroine  makes  her  escape,  disguised  in  a 
coarse  mantle  or  dress  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  In 
another  of  the  Sicilian  variants  (Pitre,  No.  43)  it  is  a  horse's  hide 
in  which  she  is  wrapped,  and  the  people  who  meet  her  when  she 
leaves  home  are  surprised  to  see  what  they  take  to  be  a  horse 
walking  along  on  its  hind  legs.  But  sometimes  this  disguise 
assumes  a  different  aspect,  being  represented  as  something  made  of 
a  less  pliant  material,  a  disguise  akin  to  the  c  wooden  cloak,  all  made 
of  strips  of  lath,'  which  was  s  so  black  and  ugly,'  and  which  '  made 
such  a  clatter '  when  the  heroine,  who  was  called  after  it  '  Katie 
Woodencloak,'  went  upstairs.  The  Norse  story  in  which  she  figures 
commences  with  the  stepmother  opening,  and  it  does  not  close  with 
a  slipper-test,  but  still  it  belongs  properly  to  the  second  division  of 
the  Cinderella  group.  In  some  of  the  other  variants  this  wooden 
cloak  becomes  intensified  into  an  utterly  rigid  covering  or  receptacle 
of  wood.  Thus  in  the  Sicilian  tale  of  '  Fidi  e  Cridi  '  (Pitre,  i.  388), 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  one  of  whom,  Fidi, 
has  been  destined  by  a  fatal  ring  to  a  hated  marriage,  make  their 
escape  from  home  in  a  coffer  of  gilded  wood.  They  have  previously 
stored  it  with  provisions  and  made  arrangements  for  its  being  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  waves  waft  them  to  Portugal,  where  Fidi  becomes 
the  wife  of  the  king.  Her  wedded  happiness  is  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  inflicts  upon  his 
fugitive  daughter  a  parental  curse  so  powerful  that  it  turns  her 
into  a  lizard  for  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day.  But  eventually  all  goes 
well.  As  early  as  1550,  Straparola  printed  in  his  'Tredici  Piacevoli 
Notti  '  (i.  4)  a  romantic  version  of  this  story,  telling  how  Doralice,  the 
daughter  of  Tebaldo,  Prince  of  Salerno,  in  order  to  elude  her  un- 
natural parent,  hid  herself  in  a  large  coffer  of  beautiful  workmanship. 
This  coffer  Tebaldo,  under  the  influence  of  depression  produced  by 
his  daughter's  disappearance,  sold  to  a  merchant,  from  whose  hands 
it  passed  into  those  of  Grenese,  King  of  Britain.  Doralice  used  some- 
times to  issue  from  her  wooden  covering,  and  one  day  the  King  saw 
her,  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once,  and  made  her  his  queen. 

In  almost  all  the  tales  belonging  to  the  second  or  '  hated 
marriage '  branch  of  the  Cinderella  story,  the  heroine  accepts  a  very 
humble  post  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  whom  she  eventually  weds. 
Just  as  her  counterpart,  the  golden-locked  prince  of  so  many  tales, 
becomes  a  scullion  at  court,  so  she  acts  in  the  capacity  of  scullery- 
maid  or  other  despised  domestic.  But  from  time  to  time  she  quits 
the  scullery  and  appears  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  mysterious 
dresses  among  the  noble  guests  assembled  in  the  princely  banqueting 
or  ball  room.  In  order  to  show  the  close  connection  between  the 
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stories  of  Goldenlocks  and  Rashie-Coat,  a  few  specimens  of  their 
popular  histories  may  be  given.  In  the  already  quoted  Russian 
story  (Afauasief,  vi.  28)  of  the  princess  who  is  advised  by  her  dead 
mother  to  deceive  her  detested  suitor  by  disguising  herself  in  a  swine's 
bristly  hide,  her  subsequent  fortunes  are  narrated  as  follows : — After 
she  had  fled  from  home  she  made  her  way  on  foot  into  a  foreign 
land,  always  wearing  her  swinish  covering.  As  she  wandered  through 
a  forest  one  day,  a  terrible  storm  arose.  To  shelter  herself  from  the 
torrents  of  rain  which  were  falling,  she  climbed  a  huge  oak,  and  took 
refuge  amidst  its  dense  foliage.  Presently  a  prince  came  that  way,  and 
his  dogs  began  to  bark  at  the  strange  animal  they  saw  among  the 
leaves.  The  prince  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  singular  being  thus 
revealed  to  him,  evidently  c  no  wild  beast,  but  a  wondrous  wonder,  a 
marvellous  marvel.'  '  "What  sort  of  oddity  are  you  ? '  said  he ;  '  can  you 
speak  or  not  ?  '  'I  am  Swine's  Hide,'  said  she.  Then  he  took  her 
down  from  the  tree,  and  set  her  up  on  a  cart.  '  Take  this  wondrous 
wonder,  this  marvellous  marvel,  to  my  father  and  to  my  mother,' 
said  he.  And  when  the  king  and  queen  saw  her  they  were  greatly 
astonished,  and  gave  her  a  room  to  herself  to  live  in.  Some  time 
afterwards  there  was  a  ball  at  the  palace.  Swine's  Hide  asked  the 
servants  if  she  might  stand  at  the  ball-room  door  and  look  on.  '  Get 
along  with  you,  Swine's  Hide,'  said  they.  Out  she  went  afield, 
donned  her  brilliant  dress  with  the  many  stars  of  heaven  upon  it, 
whistled  till  a  chariot  came,  and  drove  off  in  it  to  the  ball.  All  who 
were  there  wondered  whence  this  beauteous  visitor  had  come.  '  She 
danced  and  danced — then  disappeared.'  Putting  on  again  her 
swinish  covering,  she  went  back  to  her  own  room.  Again  a  ball  took 
place.  Again  did  Swine's  Hide  appear  in  radiant  beauty,  dressed  in 
a  dazzling  robe,  '  on  the  back  of  which  shone  the  bright  moon, 
on  the  front  the  red  sun.'  Great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  prince  when 
she  suddenly  left  the  dance  and  disappeared.  fi  Whatever  are  we  to 
do,'  thought  he,  '  to  find  out  who  this  beauty  is  ? '  He  thought  and 
thought.  '  At  last  he  went  and  smeared  the  first  step  of  the  staircase 
with  pitch,  that  her  shoe  might  stick  in  it.'  And  so,  as  she  fled  from 
the  ball  on  the  third  occasion,  she  left  her  shoe  behind  her.  Vainly 
did  all  the  fair  maidens  in  the  kingdom  attempt  to  get  it  on.  At 
last  the  unsightly  Swine's  Hide  was  told  to  try  her  chance.  And 
when  the  prince  saw  that  it  fitted  her  exactly,  6  he  ripped  up  the 
swinish  hide,  and  tore  it  off  the  princess.  Then  he  took  her  by  her 
white  hand,  led  her  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  sought  and 
gained  their  permission  to  marry  her.' 

In  this  story,  as  in  the  Norse  tale  of  4  Katie  Woodencloak,'  the 
recognition  is  due  to  a  Cinderella's  slipper.  But  more  often  the 
discovery  is  made  in  a  different  way.  Thus  in  a  Modern  Greek 
version  the  despised  goose-girl,  who  was  nicknamed  'Hairy'  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  hide  in  which  she  was  always  wrapped, 
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though  she  lost  a  shoe  in  flying  the  third  time  from  a  ball  at  the 
palace,  was  not  discovered  by  means  of  it.  But  when  the  maids 
were  about  to  take  a  basin  of  water  to  the  king  before  dinner  one 
day,  she  obtained  leave  to  carry  it.  Before  she  entered  the  king's 
chamber,  '  she  slit  the  hide  a  little  at  the  knee,  in  order  that  her 
golden  dress  might  become  visible.'  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
'  when  she  knelt  down,  the  golden  robe  gleamed  through  the  slit,' 
and  the  recognition  was  soon  accomplished.  Another  method  of 
recognition  is  employed  in  the  class  of  variants  to  which  the  Sicilian 
'  Betta  Pilusa '  belongs.  When  '  Hairy  Betty '  for  the  third  time 
won  the  king's  heart,  at  a  ball  in  which  she  appeared  in  the  dress  on 
which  all  the  beasts  and  the  flowers  of  the  earth  were  to  be  seen,  he 
presented  her  with  a  costly  ring.  One  morning  she  came  into  the 
kitchen  while  the  cook  was  making  the  bread  for  the  royal  table, 
and  she  obtained  leave  to  make  a  loaf  herself.  Into  it  she  slipped 
the  ring.  When  the  bread  was  drawn  out  of  the  oven,  only  her 
loaf  proved  eatable,  so  it  was  served  up  to  the  king  himself,  who, 
on  cutting  it,  discovered  the  ring.  The  cook  was  examined,  and 
'  Hairy  Betty '  was  produced  in  her  catskin  dress.  This  she  flung 
aside,  and  appeared  '  young  and  lovely,  as  she  really  was,  and  in 
her  beautiful  gleaming  robe.'  The  recognition  by  means  of  a  ring 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  commonest  contrivances  for  bringing 
a  story  of  adventure  to  a  close. 

Now  with  this  tale  of  a  radiant  princess  who  adopts  a  degrading 
disguise,  appears  at  times  in  her  natural  glory,  but  conceals  it  again 
without  any  apparent  reason,  till  her  own  caprice,  or  an  accident 
which  she  had  not  foreseen,  leads  to  her  final  recognition,  let  us 
compare  one  of  the  numerous  stories  about  a  radiant  prince  who 
disguises  himself  in  a  like  manner,  reveals  himself  at  intervals  in  his 
true  form,  returns  to  his  place  of  concealment  with  an  equal  want  of 
apparent  reason,  and  is  at  last  fortuitously  recognised.  The  well- 
known  German  tale  of  'The  Iron  Man,'8  gives  a  very  interesting 
version  of  the  story,  as  also  does  the  Norse  ( ale  of '  The  Widow's 
Son.'  As  these  are  accessible  to  every  English  reader,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  quote  here  one  of  the  less  generally  available  variants  of  this 
widely-spread  narrative.  The  .Russian  tale  of  'Neznaiko,'  in 
Afanasief's  collection  (vii.  No.  10),  relates  how  the  young  Ivan  was 
persecuted  by  his  stepmother,  who  tried  several  methods  of  killing 
him,  but  was  always  foiled  by  the  wise  advice  given  to  him  by  a 
mysterious  colt  to  which  he  was  tenderly  attached.  At  length  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  promise  that  the  colt  should  be  killed. 
Hearing  of  this,  Ivan  ran  to  the  stable,  mounted  the  colt  in  haste, 
and  fled  with  it  from  his  father's  house.  After  a  time  they  came  to 
a  place  where  cattle  were  grazing.  There  the  colt  left  Ivan,  promis- 
ing to  return  when  summoned  by  .the  burning  of  one  of  the  hairs 
8  Der  Eitenhans,  Grimm,  No.  136. 
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from  its  tail  which  it  left  with  him  for  that  purpose.  But  before 
parting  with  its  master  it  told  him  to  kill  one  of  the  oxen,  flay  it, 
and  don  its  hide  ;  also  to  conceal  his  fair  locks  under  a  covering  of 
bladder,  and  never  to  make  any  other  reply  to  whatsoever  questions 
might  be  asked  him  than  '  I  don't  know.1  Ivan  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  presently,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  met  him,  there  was  seen 
walking  along  '  ever  such  a  wonder ;  a  beast  not  a  beast,  a  man  not  a 
man,  hide  bound,  head  bladder-covered,'  answering  all  questions  with 
an  '  I  don't  know.'  '  Well  then,'  said  they,  '  as  you  can  only  say  Ne 
Znayu,  let  your  name  be  "  Neznaiko,"  or  "  Don't  know." '  Even  the 
king  to  whom  he  was  brought  as  an  acceptable  monster  could  get 
nothing  but  his  usual  answer.  So  orders  were  given  that  he  should 
be  stationed  in  the  garden,  to  act  as  a  scarecrow  in  order  to  keep  the 
birds  away  from  the  fruit,  but  he  was  to  get  his  meals  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Now  it  happened  about  this  time  that  an  Arab  prince  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  and,  when  his  suit  was  rejected, 
raised  an  immense  army  and  invaded  the  king's  realm.  Euin  stared 
that  monarch  in  the  face.  But  Neznaiko  doffed  his  bladder  cap, 
flung  off  his  ox-hide,  went  out  into  the  open  field,  and  burnt  one  of  the 
magic  horsehairs.  Immediately  there  appeared  by  his  side  a  wondrous 
steed.  On  to  its  back  vaulted  Neznaiko,  and  rode  against  the  infidel 
foe.  To  tear  from  a  slain  enemy  his  golden  armour,  and  to  don  it 
himself,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Then  he  dashed,  irresistible, 
among  the  Arab  ranks.  '  Whichever  way  he  turned,  there  heads  flew 
before  him.  It  was  exactly  like  mowing  hay.'  With  rapture  did  the 
king  and  his  fair  daughter  view  his  exploits  from  the  walls  of  the  be- 
leaguered city.  But  when  they  came  down  to  greet  the  victor,  there 
was  no  such  hero  to  be  found.  In  quite  unheroic  garb  Ivan  had 
returned  to  his  task  of  scaring  the  crows  from  the  palace  garden.  A 
second  time  did  the  Arab  prince  renew  his  suit  and  his  invasion,  and 
again  did  Ivan,  as  a  warrior  in  golden  armour,  slaughter  his  troops 
and  put  him  to  flight.  On  this  occasion  he  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  arm,  and  was  also  brought  before  the  king.  But  he  would  not 
stay  at  the  palace :  he  must  needs  ride  away  for  a  time  into  the  open 
field.  Before  he  rode  off,  however,  the  king's  daughter  took  a  scarf 
from  her  fair  neck  and  with  it  bound  up  his  wounded  arm. 

Soon  after  this  a  great  feast  was  given  at  the  palace.  As  the 
guests  strolled  through  the  garden  they  saw  Ivan,  and  wondered  at 
his  strange  aspect.  '  What  sort  of  monster  is  this  ? '  they  asked. 
'That  is  Neznaiko,' replied  the  king:  'acts  for  me  in  place  of  a 
scarecrow,  keeps  the  birds  away  from  the  appletrees.'  But  his 
daughter  saw  that  Neznaiko's  arm  was  bound  up,  and  recognised  the 
scarf  she  had  given  to  the  heroic  winner  of  the  fight.  '  She  blushed, 
but  said  nothing  at  the  time.'  Only  thenceforth  'she  took  to 
walking  in  the  garden  and  gazing  .at  Neznaiko,  and  she  quite  forgot 
even  so  much  as  to  think  about  feasts  and  other  amusements.'  At 
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length  she  asked  her  father  to  let  her  marry  his  scarecrow.  Naturally 
surprised,  he  expostulated.  But  when  she  cried,  '  If  you  don't  make 
him  my  husband  I'll  never  marry  any  one,  111  live  and  die  an  old 
maid,'  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent.  The  marriage  had  just  taken 
place  when  the  Arab  prince  for  the  third  time  demanded  the  hand  of 
the  princess.  '  My  daughter  is  married,'  replied  the  king.  c  If  you 
like,  come  and  see  for  yourself.'  The  Arab  came,  saw  that  the  fair 
princess  was  married  to  <  ever  such  a  monster,'  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  Then  Ivan  flung  off  his  bladder  cap  and  his  garb  of 
hide,  mounted  his  good  steed,  and  rode  away  to  the  fight,  mani- 
festing himself  to  all  eyes  under  his  heroic  aspect.  The  Arab  suitor 
was  soon  knocked  on  the  head.  And  when  Ivan  rode  back  triumphant, 
the  king  perceived  that  his  son-in-law  was  'no  monster,  but  a  hero 
strong  and  fair.' 

In  this  variant  of  the  story,  nothing  definite  is  said  as  to  the 
golden  nature  of  the  hero's  hair.  But  in  many  others,  as  in  the 
German  and  Norse  tales  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
variants  found  in  many  lands,  not  only  is  great  stress  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  his  locks  are  of  gold,  but  an  account  and  explanation  of  the 
gilding  process  is  given.  Into  this,  however,  it  is  at  present 
unnecessary  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  show  how 
closely  the  story  of  the  radiant  hero — who  is  persecuted  by  a  step- 
mother and  aided  by  a  supernatural  horse,  and  whose  brightness  is 
temporarily  concealed  under  a  covering  of  skin  or  hide,  but  who 
finally  emerges  from  it  to  remain  permanently  resplendent — corre- 
sponds with  the  story  of  the  radiant  heroine  who  is  ill  used  by  a 
stepmother  and  assisted  by  a  supernatural  cow,  and  whose  radiance  is 
likewise  concealed,  but  only  for  a  time,  under  some  sort  of  unseemly 
exterior,  frequently  formed  out  of  some  beast's  hard  or  furry  skin. 
The  tales  of '  Groldenlocks  '  and  of '  Cinderella — Catskin'  are  evidently 
twin  forms  of  the  same  narrative,  brother  and  sister  developments  of  the 
same  historical  or  mythological  germ.  In  one  instance  the  two  forms 
have  been  combined  into  one  narrative,  ending  with  a  double 
recognition.  The  Lithuanian  story  of  '  The  King's  Fair  Daughter ' 
(Schleicher,  No.  7)  tells  how  a  princess  was  urged  to  accept  a  hateful 
suitor  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  who  had  been  a  remarkable 
beauty,  having  '  around  her  head  the  stars,  on  its  front  the  sun,  and 
on  its  back  the  moon.'  An  old  woman's  friendly  counsels  enabled  her 
to  obtain  '  a  silver  robe,  a  diamond  ring,  and  gold  shoes,'  as  well  as  a 
disguising  cloak  lined  with  skins  of  an  unattractive  kind.  With 
these  she  fled  from  court.  After  a  time  she  came  to  a  piece  of  water, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  on  board  a  vessel.  The  sziporius  or  skipper 
wanted  her  to  marry  him,  and  when  she  would  not  consent,  he  threw 
her  overboard.  But  '  she  jumped  ashore,'  and  pursued  her  journey. 
Coming  one  day  to  a  place  where  stood  great  stones,  she  prayed  that 
a  dwelling  might  be  opened  for  her.  And  her  prayer  was  at  once 
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granted.  In  her  dwelling  within  the  rock,  which  always  opened  to  let 
her  in  or  out,  she  left  her  fine  raiment,  and  went  forth  to  live  in  a  grand 
house,  performing  the  duties  of  a  pelendruse  or  cinder-wench.  In 
that  house  she  found  her  brother,  who  had  also  fled  from  home,  and 
was  acting  as  a  clerk.  But  he  did  not  recognise  in  the  grimy 
servant-maid  his  princely  sister.  From  time  to  time  she  used  to  go 
to  her  stone  dwelling,  don  her  fair  raiment,  and  drive  to  church  in  a 
carriage  which  always  appeared  for  the  purpose,  her  beautiful  visage 
and  costume  making  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  as- 
tonished clerk.  One  day  she  left  the  church  rather  later  than  usual, 
so  she  had  not  time  enough  to  change  her  dress,  and  merely  4  put  her 
everyday  clothes  over  those  fine  ones.'  That  day  she  was  summoned 
by  the  clerk  to  '  dress  his  hair.'  And  while  she  dressed  his  hair,  his 
head  resting  on  her  knees,  '  he  took  to  scratching  her  dress,  and 
scratched  through  it  down  to  the  mantle '  which  it  covered.  '  So 
when  he  had  lifted  his  head  from  her  knees,  he  tore  off  her  headdress 
from  her  head,  and  immediately  perceived  that  she  was  his  sister. 
Then  they  two  went  forth  from  that  house,  but  no  one  knew  whither 
they  went.' 

All  commentators  will  doubtless  agree  that  the  stories  of  Cinder- 
ella and  Groldenlocks  spring  from  the  same  root.  But  they  will  differ 
widely  when  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  that  root  was  or  was 
not  of  a  mythological  nature,  and  also  as  to  what  was,  in  either  case, 
its  original  form  and  significance.  The  majority  of  the  critics  who 
have  lately  handled  the  subject  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  whole  matter.  '  It  is  the  story  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn,'  says 
Mr.  J.  Thackray  Bunce,  in  the  latest  work  on  the  subject,  a  pretty 
little  book  on  '  Fairy  Tales :  their  Origin  and  Meaning ; '  '  Cinderella, 
grey  and  dark  and  dull,  is  all  neglected  when  she  is  away  from  the 
Sun,  obscured  by  the  envious  Clouds,  her  sisters,  and  by  her  step- 
mother, the  Night.  So  she  is  Aurora,  the  Dawn,  and  the  fairy  Prince 
is  the  Morning  Sun,  ever  pursuing  her  to  claim  her  for  his  bride.' 
According  to  Professor  de  Grubernatis,  in  his  '  Zoological  Mythology ' 
(ii.  281),  '  Ahalya  (the  evening  Aurora)  in  the  ashes  is  the  germ  of 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  and  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Dacia, 
persecuted  by  her  lover,  her  father  himself.'  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  so  many  '  storiologists '  have  committed  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  the  Dawn  and  the  Afterglow,  the  '  Morning  and 
Evening  Auroras,'  before  the  claims  to  consideration  of  other  natural 
phenomena  or  forces  were  fully  considered  and  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  at  least  the  great  majority  of  judges.  Too  few  of  the 
writers  on  the  meaning  of  popular  tales  seem  to  have  remembered 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  warning  that  6  this  is  a  subject  which  requires 
the  most  delicate  handling  and  the  most  careful  analysis.'  Instead 
of  warily  feeling  their  way  over  an  obscure  and  unfamiliar  field, 
they  race  across  it  towards  their  conclusions,  bent  upon  taking  every 
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obstacle  in  their  stride.  The  consequence  is  that  they  now  and  then 
meet,  or  to  the  eyes  of  un enthusiastic  spectators  appear  to  meet, 
with  mishaps  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  nature.  Thus,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  justly  saddened  mother  of  Beanstalk  Jack,  by  throwing 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  weeping,  figures  ;  the  night  and  the 
rain,'  we  are  apt  to  be  led  by  our  perception  of  the  ridiculous  towards 
an  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  whole  system  according  to  which  so 
many  stories  are  resolved  into  nature-myths.  But  that  system,  if 
used  discreetly,  appears  to  lead  to  results  not  otherwise  attainable. 
In  the  case  of  certain,  but  by  no  means  all,  popular  tales,  it  offers  an 
apparently  reasonable  solution  of  many  problems.  Just  as  it  seems 
really  true  that  at  least  many  of  the  stories  of  fair  maidens  released 
from  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  kept  by  demoniacal  beings '  can 
be  traced  back  to  mythological  traditions  about  the  Spring  being 
released  from  the  bonds  of  Winter,  the  Sun  being  rescued  from  the 
darkness  of  the  Night,  the  Dawn  being  brought  back  from  the  far 
West,  the  Waters  being  set  free  from  the  prison  of  the  Clouds,'9  so 
it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  group  of  tales 
of  the  Cinderella  class  may  be  referred  for  their  origin  to  similar 
mythological  traditions.  In  all  the  numerous  narratives  about  brave 
princes  and  beautiful  princesses  who,  apparently  without  sufficient 
reason,  conceal  under  a  foul  disguise  their  fair  nature,  emerge  at 
times  from  their  seclusion  and  obscurity,  but  capriciously  return  to 
their  degraded  positions,  until  they  are  finally  revealed  in  their 
splendour  by  accident  or  destiny — in  all  these  stories  about  a  Rashie- 
Coat,  a  Katie  Woodencloak,  a  Oroldenlocks,  or  any  other  of  Cinder- 
ella's brothers  and  sisters,  there  appears  to  be  a  mythological  element 
capable  of  being  not  unreasonably  attributed  to  the  feelings  with 
which,  at  an  early  myth-making  period,  prescientific  man  regarded 
the  effect  of  the  forces,  the  splendour  of  the  phenomena,  of  nature. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  regarding  as  a  nature-myth  in 
general  the  germ  of  the  legends  from  which  have  sprung  the  stories 
of  the  Cinderella  cycle,  and  identifying  with  precision  the  particular 
atmospheric  phenomenon  which  all  its  heroes  and  heroines  are  sup- 
posed to  symbolise.  And  there  is  an  equally  wide  difference  between 
the  reasonableness  of  seeking  for  a  mythological  explanation  of  a 
legend  when  traced  back  to  its  oldest  known  form,  and  the  utter 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  squeeze  a  mythical  meaning  out  of  every 
incident  in  a  modern  nursery-tale,  which  has  perhaps  been  either 
considerably  enlarged  or  cruelly  '  clippit  and  nippit '  by  successive 
generations  of  rustic  repeaters,  and  has  most  certainly  been  greatly 
modified  and  dressed  by  its  literary  introducers  into  polite  society. 
No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  great  a  gulf  divides  the  system  of 
interpretation  which  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  applied  to  Vedic 
myths  from  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  such  manifest  modernisations 
9  Max  Muller,  Chips,  ii.  237. 
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as  '  Little  Red  Ridinghood '  by  critics  who  forget  that  (to  use  his 
words)  'before  any  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  nursery 
tales  of  Germany,  England,  and  India,  each  tale  must  be  traced  back 
to  a  legend  or  mythe  from  whence  it  arose,  and  in  which  it  had  a 
natural  meaning ;  otherwise  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory results '  (Chips,  ii.  249). 

Let  us  turn  now  to  other  systems  of  interpretation.  One  school 
of  critics  utterly  refuses  to  accept  any  mythological  solution  of  fairy- 
tale riddles,  another  is  at  least  inclined  to  reduce  the  mythological 
element  in  popular  tales  to  a  minimum,  a  third  admits  mythology 
into  the  field  but  objects  to  its  assuming  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  '  solar '  form,  to  which  a  fourth  school  is  devoted  with  intense  zeal. 
At  least  four  different  explanations  of  the  Cinderella — Rashie-Coat 
)ry  may  therefore  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  an  earnest 
[uirer  into  its  significance.  It  may  be  a  nature-myth  symbolising 
the  renewed  brightness  of  the  earth  after  its  nocturnal  or  wintry 
eclipse.  The  rough  skin  or  hide  which  '  Hairy  Betty  '  wears,  not  to 
speak  of  Katie  Woodencloak's  still  tougher  covering,  greatly  resembles 
the  '  husk '  which  hides  the  brilliance  of  the  beast  to  whom  the 
Beauty  of  so  many  tales  is  married,  and  is  therefore  suggestive  of  an 
origin  connected  with  Indian  mythology.10  The  '  stepmother '  opening 
of  the  story  is  too  simple  to  require  an  explanation,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  fine  clothes,  at  church  or  palace,  of  a  usually  ill-dressed 
damsel  may  be  considered  not  incredible.  As  to  the  '  slipper '  ter- 
mination, the  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  it  is  merely  a 
convenient  recognition  makeshift. 

The  '  unlawful  marriage '  opening  of  the  Rashie-Coat  story  offers 
a  difficulty,  but  it  is  accounted  for  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  critics 
both  of  the  mythological  and  of  the  historical  school.  Mythologists 
say  that  all  stories  about  such  marriages  mean  nothing  more  than 
does  the  dialogue  in  the  Veda  between  Yama  and  his  twin-sister 
Yami,  in  which  '  she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day)  to 
make  her  his  wife,  and  he  declines  her  offer  because,  as  he  says,  "  they 
have  thought  it  sin  that  a  brother  should  marry  his  sister."  '  u  But  by 
many  eyes  these  narratives  are  regarded  as  ancient  traditions  which 
preserve  the  memory  of  customs  long  obsolete  and  all  but  forgotten. 
It  is  because  such  stories  refer  to  savage  times  that  they  are  so 
valuable,  it  is  said,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  compare  them  with 
such  tales  and  traditions  as  are  now  current  among  existing  savages. 
This  opinion  is  one  that  is  well  worthy  of  discussion,  but  at  present 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  point  out  that  the  popular  tales  which 
are  best  known  to  us  possess  but  few  counterparts  in  genuine  savage 
folk-lore.  Some  of  their  incidents,  it  is  true,  find  their  parallels  in 

10  For  the  mythological  meaning  of  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  see  the  Nineteenth 
Centunj,  December  1878. 

11  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  sixth  edition,  ii.  557. 
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tales  which  are  told  by  wild  races  unable  to  boast  of  a  drop  of  Aryan 
blood.  But  the  dramatic  narratives  known  to  us  as  the  stories  of 
Cinderella,  '  Puss  in  Boots,'  and  the  like,  in  which  a  regular  sequence 
of  acts  or  scenes  is  maintained  unaltered  in  various  climes  and  cen- 
turies, seem  unknown  to  savage  countries,  unless  they  have  been 
introduced  from  more  cultured  lands.  A  few  of  the  incidents  related 
in  the  stories  cited  in  the  present  article  closely  resemble  parts  of 
savage  tales.  We  may  take  as  an  example  the  Russian  account  of 
the  sister  who,  when  pursued  by  her  brother,  sinks  into  the  earth  and 
so  escapes.  In  a  Zulu  tale,12  a  sister  whose  brother  is  pursuing  her 
with  murderous  intent,  exclaims,  '  Open,  earth,  that  I  may  enter,  for 
I  am  about  to  die  this  day,'  whereupon  '  the  earth  opened  and  Un- 
tombi-yapansi  entered.'  In  vain  did  her  brother  Usilwane  seek  for 
her  when  he  arrived.  Her  subsequent  adventures,  also,  are  akin  to 
those  of  Cinderella.  Originally  'her  body  glistened,  for  she  was  like 
brass,'  but  4  she  took  some  black  earth  and  smeared  her  body  with  it,' 
and  so  eclipsed  her  natural  radiance.  Eventually,  however,  she  was 
watched  by  '  the  chief,'  who  saw  her,  '  dirty  and  very  black,'  enter  a 
pool,  and  emerge  from  it,  e  with  her  body  glistening  like  brass,'  put 
on  garments  and  ornaments  which  arose  out  of  the  ground,  and  behave 
altogether  like  the  brilliant  heroine  she  really  was.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  looking  upon  Untombi-yapansi  as  a  Zulu  Cinder- 
ella. But  how  far  a  foreign  influence  has  been  exercised  upon  the 
Zulu  tale,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 

How  far,  also,  the  story  of  Rashie-Coat's  proposed  marriage 
refers  to  ancient  ideas  about  the  lawfulness  of  unions  now  disallowed, 
is  a  question  not  easily  to  be  answered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
memory  of  obsolete  customs  may  be  long  preserved  in  folk-lore. 
We  may  take  as  an  instance  the  Russian  story  of  the  Lubok  or  Birch 
Bark,  in  which  it  would  seem  unreasonable  to  look  for  a  mythological 
kernel.  There  exist  in  many  countries  a  number  of  stories  showing 
how  a  man's  unfilial  conduct  towards  his  father  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  chance  remark  made  by  his  infant  son.  In  the  forms  it  assumes 
there  is  considerable  variety,  but  the  moral  is  always  the  same.  In 
a  well-known  German  tale  in  the  Grimm  collection,  an  old  man  is 
obliged  by  his  son  and  his  son's  wife  to  eat  apart,  out  of  a  wooden 
bowl,  on  account  of  the  slobbering  habits  due  to  his  great  age.  His 
son's  little  boy  is  observed  one  day  to  be  fashioning  a  small  wooden 
bowl.  When  asked  for  what  it  is  intended,  he  says  :  c  It's  for  father 
to  eat  out  of  when  he's  as  old  as  grandfather.'  Whereupon  the 
father's  conscience  smites  him,  and  the  grandfather  is  allowed  a  plate 
at  the  table  as  before.  In  an  Italian  form  of  the  story  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  French  fabliaux,  a.  man  follows  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  packs  off  his  old  father  to  die  in  what  may  be  called  the  work- 
house, sending  him  a  couple  of  shirts  by  the  hands  of  his  young  son, 
12  lishop  Callaway's  Nursc.ry  Tales,  $c.,  of  the  Zulus,  i.  300,  n. 
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the  old  man's  grandson.  The  boy  brings  back  one  of  them,  and  ex- 
plains that  it  will  do  for  his  father  to  wear  when  his  turn  comes  to 
go  to  the  workhouse.  Whereupon  the  man's  heart  is  touched,  and 
he  fetches  his  aged  parent  home.  The  Eussian  story  is  more  valuable, 
because  it  refers  to  a  custom  which  undoubtedly  once  existed  in  many 
lands — that  of  killing  off  old  people.  Among  nomads,  who  would  find 
it  difficult  to  carry  about  with  them  their  aged  relations,  such  a 
custom  might  naturally  arise.  At  all  events,  it  is  on  such  a  custom 
that  the  tale  is  founded.  It  runs  as  follows.  In  former  days  it  was 
customary,  when  old  folks  reached  a  certain  age,  for  their  sons,  if 
they  had  any,  to  take  them  out  into  the  forest,  and  there  to  leave 
them  to  die.  Once  upon  a  time  a  son  thus  escorted  from  home,  on 
what  was  meant  to  be  his  last  journey,  his  aged  father.  Wishing  to 
make  that  journey  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  time-stricken 
traveller,  he  stretched  a  large  piece  of  birch-tree  bark  in  his  cart, 
seated  the  intended  victim  upon  it,  and  drove  off  to  the  forest. 
Along  with  him  went  his  own  young  son,  a  boy  of  tender  years. 
Having  reached  the  appointed  spot,  he  thereon  deposited  the  aged 
man,  having  first,  with  filial  attention,  stretched  on  the  possibly 
damp  ground  the  sheet  of  bark  for  him  to  sit  upon.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  drive  away  home  with  his  boy,  that  innocent  child  asked 
Mm  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  back  the  bark.  '  Why  so  ? '  he 
replied.  '  Because,'  said  the  boy,  '  it  will  do  for  you  to  sit  upon 
when  the  time  comes  for  me  to  leave  you  in  the  forest.'  Touched  by 
his  child's  simple  words,  the  father  hastened  to  where  the  grandfather 
was  sitting,  put  him  back  into  the  cart,  and  drove  him  quickly  home. 
From  that  time  he  carefully  tended  the  old  man  till  he  died.  And 
his  example  produced  such  an  effect  that  all  the  other  people  in  that 
land  gave  up  the  practice  of  exposing  their  parents  to  death  when 
they  grew  old.13 

Now,  it  would  be  quite  beside  the  mark  to  suggest  a  mythological 
explanation  of  this  pathetic  tale.  It  evidently  refers  to  an  actual 
custom  once  observed  by  real  men,  not  to  some  supposed  action 
attributed  to  imaginary  gods.  The  evidence  for  the  former  existence 
of  the  custom  is  copious  and  undeniable.  Even  the  familiar  ex- 
pression 6  a  sardonic  grin '  has  been  supposed  by  some  philologists  to 
contain  a  reference  to  it.  For  the  ancient  Sardones  were  in  the 
habit,  when  they  grew  old,  of  being  killed  and  eaten  by  their  friends 
and  relatives.  Before  their  death  they  used  to  invite  their  kith  and 
kin  to  come  and  eat  them  on  a  certain  day.  And  they  were  expected 
to  smile  while  uttering  the  words  of  invitation.  But  their  smiles,  on 
such  occasions,  were  apt  to  be  somewhat  constrained  and  even  at 
times  ghastly.  Wherefore,  that  particular  kind  of  contraction  of  the 
risible  muscles  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  Sardonic  grin.'  On  so 
clear  a  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer.  But  it  will  be  as  well 
13  Afanasief,  Skazld,  vol.  vii.,  No.  51. 
3L2 
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to  point  out  that  there  is  sometimes  risk  in  attributing  legends  and 
traditions  to  an  historical  rather  than  a  mythical  origin.  Many 
customs  are  mentioned  in  popular  tales  which  can  scarcely  have  pre- 
vailed among  mankind  at  even  the  most  prehistoric  period.  There 
are  a  number  of  stories,  for  instance,  about  girls  who  are  so  fond  of 
their  relatives  that  they  eat  them  up.  In  the  Russian  '  Witch  and 
Sun's  Sister,'  and  in  the  Avar  '  Brother  and  Sister,'  a  maiden  of  this 
kind  is  described  as  first  devouring  the  whole  of  her  family,  and  then 
attempting  to  eat  the  hero  of  the  tale,  her  last  surviving  brother. 
Now,  a  belief  in  such  hungry  damsels,  perpetually  seeking  what  they 
may  devour,  is  prevalent  at  the  present  day  in  Ceylon,  the  existence 
of  such  c  poison  girls,'  as  they  are  called,  being  generally  accounted 
for  by  demoniacal  possession.  From  such  a  wild  belief  tales  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  might  naturally  spring  without  their  being 
founded  upon  any  real  custom.  It  is  improbable  that  at  any  period 
of  the  world's  history  it  was  customary  for  sisters  to  eat  their 
brothers.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  human  fathers  were  ever  in  the  habit 
of  eating  their  children,  as  might  be  supposed,  if  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  see  in  the  tale  of  how  Kronos  devoured  his  offspring  an 
allusion  to  a  custom  or  even  an  isolated  fact.  What  seems  to  be 
really  demanded  from  every  interpreter  of  old  tradition,  every  ex- 
plorer of  the  dark  field  of  popular  fiction,  is  a  wariness  that  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  hoodwinked  by  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  this,  or 
that  particular  theory.  Every  piece  of  evidence  ought  to  be  carefully 
tested  and  fairly  weighed,  whether  it  confirms  the  examiner's  own 
opinion  or  not.  If  this  be  done,  he  will  probably  find  that  different 
classes  of  legends  must  be  explained  in  divers  manners.  The  more 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  popular  tales,  the  less  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  seek  for  any  single  method  of  solving  all  their  manifold 
problems.  Not  over  often  will  he  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
has  arrived  at  even  a  fairy-tale's  ultimate  reason  for  existence.  The 
greater  pleasure  will  he  have  when  he  is  enabled  to  trace  the  growth 
of  a  narrative,  to  watch  its  increase  from  its  original  germ  to  its  final 
development.  By  way  of  a  close  to  the  present  attempt  to  pry  into 
the  secret  meaning  of  Cinderella's  history  may  be  given  a  sketch  of  a 
traceable  growth  of  this  kind.  It  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  legend  of 
Trajan,  an  excellent  account  of  which  has  been  lately  given  by  M. 
Graston  Paris.14 

Tradition  asserts  that  there  once  existed  at  Rome  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting Trajan  on  horseback  in  all  his  glory,  and  in  front  of  him 
a  woman  sadly  kneeling.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  and  if  sucli 
was  really  the  case,  the  suppliant  female  would,  no  doubt,  represent  a 
conquered  province,  just  as  Dacia  is  represented  on  one  of  Trajan's 
medals  as  a  woman  on  her  knees.  However  this  may  be,  out  of  the 
tradition  sprang  a  story  illustrative  of  Trajan's  justice.  On  the  point 
14  La  Lcycnde  de  Trojan.  Paris,  ]  878. 
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of  starting  on  a  campaign,  it  said,  the  emperor  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  poor  widow,  who  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
besought  him  to  right  her  wrongs.  He  expostulated,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  did  her  justice  before  he  resumed  his  march.  This  was 
the  first  half  of  the  story's  growth.  The  second  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  period.  According  to  the  completed  legend,  as  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  passed  through  the  Forum  of  Trajan  one  day,  he 
bethought  himself  of  that  emperor's  many  merits,  and  especially  of 
his  admirable  conduct  in  righting  the  widow's  wrongs.  And  a  great 
sorrow  came  over  him  at  the  thought  that  so  excellent  a  pagan  should 
be  lost  eternally.  Whereupon  he  prayed  earnestly  and  constantly 
for  Trajan's  salvation,  until  at  last  a  voice  from  on  high  informed 
him  that  his  prayer  was  granted,  but  that  in  future  he  was  to  pray 
only  for  Christian  souls.  A  later  addition  to  the  legend  told  how 
Gregory  learnt  from  an  angel  that,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his 
indiscreet  though  successful  intervention,  he  would  have  to  suffer 
from  certain  maladies  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  question  as  to 
whether  Gregory  was  justified  in  his  procedure  greatly  exercised  the 
minds  of  many  mediaeval  casuists,  one  of  whom  solved  the  problem, 
and  escaped  from  the  doctrinal  difficulties  which  it  presented,  by  the 
following  ingenious  explanation.  No  one,  he  said,  can  be  saved 
unless  he  be  baptised.  But  baptism  is  precisely  what  Gregory  ob- 
tained for  Trajan.  At  the  Pope's  prayer  the  emperor's  soul  returned 
to  his  body,  Gregory  baptised  it,  '  and  the  soul,  again  quitting  its 
earthly  case,  went  straight  up  into  heaven.' 15 

W.  E.  S.  KALSTON. 


15  Since  this  article  was  written,  an  excellent  work  on  savage  life  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer,  entitled  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs.  It  contains 
two  chapters  on  '  The  Fairy-lore  of  Savages  '  and  '  Comparative  Folk-lore,'  to  which 
the  reader  may  be  referred  for  the  arguments  in  favour  of  preferring  an  ethno- 
graphical to  a  mythological  solution  of  popular  tales.  And  some  interesting  articles 
have  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  subject  of  vair.  In  No.  286,  '  D.  P.,' 
referring  to  the  letters  signed  '  X.'  and  'E.  de  B.'  in  the  Times  for  December  23  and 
24, 1878,  quotes  from  La  Colombiere's  Science  Hero'ique  (Paris,  1699)  a  description  of 
how  vair  was  composed  of  patches  'faites  en  forme  de  petits  pots  de  verre.'  No.  299 
contains  three  contributions  to  the  vair  controversy,  especially  as  regards  the  old 
English  word  '  miniver.'  As  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  idea  is  a  very  new  one 
that  Cinderella's  slipper  was  really  of  vair,  not  of  verve,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote 
what  Balzac  said  on  the  subject  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  his  Etudes  philoso- 
phiques  sur  Catherine  de  Medicis,  published  in  1836,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — '  On  dis- 
tinguait  le  grand  et  le  menu  vair.  Ce  mot,  depuis  cent  ans,  est  si  bien  tombe  en 
desuetude  que,  dans  un  nombre  infini  d'editions  des  contes  de  Perrault,  la  celebre 
pantoufle  de  Cendrillon,  sans  doute  de  menu  vair  [or  miniver],  est  presentee  comme 
6tant  de  verve.'' 
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THE  NOXIOUS  GASES  BILL. 


AMONG  the  many  measures  which  perished  in  the  '  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents '  of  the  past  Session,  it  was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Noxious  Gases  Bill  would  not  find  a  place.  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  of  late  apparently  no  favourite  with  the 
Cabinet,  of  which  its  existing  chief  is  not  a  member.  At  all  events, 
its  most  important  Bills  have  either  been  introduced  too  late  to  reach 
maturity,  or  have  been  systematically  '  shunted '  to  make  room  for 
legislative  experiments  more  attractive  in  their  character,  though  pos- 
sibly of  less  practical  utility.  Yet  the  Bill  itself,  like  many  others 
that  could  be  named,  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  a  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  in  1876  to  con- 
sider the  working  of  the  Alkali  Act  1863,  and  the  Alkali  Amend- 
ment Act  1874.  It  had  been  prefaced  by  an  inquiry  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1862,  an  address  from  the  same 
House  in  1876,  and  the  collection  of  a  body  of  evidence  so  full  and 
so  compendious  that,  were  it  not  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  trades 
affected  by  the  ten  enactments,  further  inquiry  might  have  appeared 
to  be  premature.  The  deliberations  of  the  Commission  extended  over 
two  years.  They  had  visited  during  that  time  the  towns  of  Widnes, 
St.  Helens,  Runcorn,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  They 
had  explored  the  chemical  works  of  Tyneside,  the  coke  ovens  of 
Durham,  the  copper-smelting  districts  of  Swansea  and  South 
Wales.  They  had  tested  by  experience  the  unsavoury  odours  of  the 
Thames  from  Blackwall  to  Gravesend,  and  the  scents  of  the  Lambeth 
Potteries.  They  held  numerous  sittings  in  London,  examined  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  drawn  from  every  section  of  society,  and 
finally  reported  just  before  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1878.  Yet, 
with  the  Parliamentary  recess  at  their  disposal,  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  unable  to  frame  a  measure  which  had 
any  chance  of  passing  into  law  in  the  present  year. 

The  failure  is  one  which  it  is  easier  to  explain  than  to  justify. 
The  Bill  itself  was  of  a  milder  type  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners,  inasmuch  as  the  tests  to  be  applied  were  sensibly  less 
stringent.  It  was  accepted,  when  first  introduced,  by  the  manufac- 
turers as,  upon  the  whole,  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  question. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  they  began  to  perceive  that  time  was  on 
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their  side,  it  was  understood  that  their  objections  increased.  Finally, 
it  became  apparent  that  an  opposition  had  sprung  up  which  must 
prove  fatal  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session,  and  the  Bill  went  the 
way  of  many  others.  Whether  its  opponents  have  been  wise  in 
their  generation  in  administering  to  it  so  early  a  coup  de  grace  is  a 
question  which  remains  to  be  answered.  We  venture  to  think  that 
a  very  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  which  have  been  elicited  by 
the  Commission  will  satisfy  the  public  that  the  time  has  arrived 
at  which  '  something  must  be  done.'  If  so,  such  a  conviction  is  sure 
to  bear  fruit  before  long,  and  delay  is  not  always  in  favour  of  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  their  reasons  for  desiring  it.  The 
evidence  produced  is  in  one  respect  satisfactory.  The  witnesses, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  deposed  to  the  good  effects  which  had  been 
the  swift  result  of  recent  legislation.  Improved  machinery,  greater 
care  in  manufacture,  better  plant,  and  a  more  vigilant  system  of 
supervision  had  been  all  but  universally  adopted.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  all  this  must  mean  a  largely  increased  expenditure  of 
capital,  and  give  rise  to  apprehensions,  which  are  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable, of  any  further  legislative  restrictions  upon  the  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  improvements  in  the  various  methods  of  manu- 
facture have  been  materially  neutralised  by  the  increase  in  the 
works.  In  the  case  of  Widnes  they  would  seem  to  have  doubled  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  Concentration,  which  was  once  looked  to  as  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  is  now  rather  a  subject  of 
dread.  The  volume  of  gas  poured  forth  from  many  contiguous  chim- 
neys, all  conforming  strictly  to  the  Act,  may  be  as  deleterious  in  its- 
effects  on  vegetation,  and  as  difficult  to  dilute,  as  the  fumes  belched 
forth  from  one  notorious  offender.  The  mischief  is  thus  carried  fur- 
ther afield,  and  blame  is  imputed  to  individuals  for  that  for  which  the 
extension  of  our  commerce  is  really  responsible.  It  must  be  added 
that  to  the  general  rule  of  good  conduct  there  are  some  flagrant  ex- 
ceptions. The  really  well-managed  works  complain  with  reason  that 
inspection  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  as  yet  to  bring  up  the  careless 
members  of  their  body  to  the  proper  level,  and  that  the  whole  trade 
suffers  in  the  public  estimation  by  the  unprincipled  and  illegal 
conduct  of  a  comparatively  small  minority.  Large  emissions  of  gas 
also  take  place  from  works  not  as  yet  subject  to  inspection — another 
grievance  which  finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  complaints  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  best. 

Having  thus  stated  briefly  the  outlines  of  the  question,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  more  closely  the  situation  as  disclosed  by  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  Noxious  gases  may  be  roughly  divided 
for  practical  purposes  into  two  classes — those  which  are  injurious  to 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  those  which  are  simply  offensive  to 
the  smell.  There  are  of  course  gases  which  are  both,  but  many 
of  which,  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  public  complain  with 
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justice  most  loudly,  belong  properly  to  the  latter.  The  prime  agents 
in  mischief  to  vegetation  are  muriatic,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrous,  and  sulphurous  acids.  Of  these 
the  last  is  probably  the  worst  offender  of  all,  and  assuredly  the  most 
difficult  with  which  to  deal.  It  is  not  only  to  be  found  largely  in 
all  black  smoke  emitted  from  a  chimney,  but  it  is  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  dry  copper  works  and  glass  works,  emitted  at  so  high  a  tem- 
perature, that  science  has  not  yet  discovered  a  method  of  cooling  it 
sufficiently  to  condense  it.  When  there  is  any  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  absorbs  an  equal  part  of  its  own  bulk,  and  in  the  form  of 
sulphuric  acid  gradually  destroys  all  vegetation  upon  which  it  falls. 
It  constitutes  the  chief  destructive  agent  in  the  vicinity  of  copper 
works,  coke  ovens,  glass  works,  salt  works,  and  of  many  more  of  our 
national  industries,  and,  even  when  itself  not  actually  mischievous,  it 
intensifies  the  damage  done  by  other  gases  found  in  contiguity  to  it, 
and  exercises  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  general  health,  beyond 
that  which  can  be  traced  to  its  direct  agencies.  Muriatic  acid, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  alkali  manufacture  in 
its  various  stages,  of  potteries  in  which  a  glaze  is  given  by  salt  cake 
to  the  surface  of  the  ware,  and  of  cement  works  in  which,  the  basis 
of  manufacture  being  Medway  mud,  a  vapour  is  given  off  in  the 
process  ot  drying  by  the  sea  salt  contained  in  it.  So  far  as  alkali 
works  are  concerned,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  by  passing  all 
the  fumes  into  '  Glover  '  towers,  in  which  the  ascending  gas  is  met  by 
fluid  trickling  down  through  coke,  condensation  is  practically  com- 
plete, and  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  takes  the  place  of  a  noxious 
gas.  In  potteries  the  temperature  at  which  the  gas  is  generated  is 
so  high  that  no  remedy  has  yet  been  devised,  while  in  cement  works 
the  attempts  to  deal  with  the  evil  are  as  yet  but  experimental.  Of  the 
effects  of  these  gases  upon  vegetable  life  there  can  be  no  question. 
They  are  subject  to  considerable  modification  according  to  situation, 
locality,  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Short  chimneys 
are  most  destructive  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  tall 
stalks  carry  the  vapour  further  afield.  But  no  one  can  see  the 
environs  of  Widnes  and  St.  Helen's,  Tyneside,  the  country  round 
Durham,  or  the  valley  which  leads  down  from  Llandwr  Junction  to 
Swansea,  without  realising  the  extent  and  the  serious  character  of 
the  injury  done.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  popula- 
tion  came  to  the  works,  not  the  works  to  the  population.  In  Lan- 
cashire, Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the  same  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  in  the  three  latter  counties  there  are  large  masses  of  the 
community  who  are  gainers  by  the  works  only  in  a  very  indirect 
manner,  but  whose  grievances  against  them  are  at  once  palpable  and 
substantial.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  in  which  no  redress  can 
be  given  at  all.  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  whose  residence  at  Norton  suffers 
from  the  fumes  of  Widnes  and  Runcorn,  may  find  the  value  of  his 
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land  materially  increased  by  its  contiguity  to  these  industrial  centres, 
yet  may  regard  it  as  a  poor  compensation  for  the  ruin  of  an  ancestral 
demesne  which  has  belonged  to  his  predecessors  since  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  There  are  losses  which  no  mere  money  can  com- 
pensate, and  which  can  only  be  demanded  of  a  man  if  some  impor- 
tant public  object  is  to  be  gained  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  pri- 
vate loss  inflicted  upon  himself  must  be  subordinated. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  clear  that  the  gases  which  are  fatal  to  trees 
and  hedges,  which  poison  and  deteriorate  pastures,  destroy  corn,  and 
denude  the  hillsides  of  grass,  are  equally  poisonous  to  animal  life.  It 
seems  to  be  established  that  stock  may  suffer  from  being  pastured  on 
infected  grass — that  cows  fall  off  in  milk,  and  bullocks  and  sheep 
in  condition.  It  was  asserted,  but  not  without  contradiction,  that 
sheep  occasionally  died,  and  that  cattle,  fed  under  such  conditions, 
developed  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  joints.  But  as  regards  danger  to 
human  life,  the  evidence  broke  down.  Abundant  proof  was  forthcoming 
as  to  the  discontent  and  nausea  produced  by  the  cement  works  and 
manure  factories  of  the  Thames,  the  alkali  and  copper  works  gene- 
rally, and,  indeed,  by  most  of  the  works  confined  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry.  But  the  negative  proofs  on  the  other  side  were 
strong.  The  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  good  health  of  the  opera- 
tives themselves  was  undeniable.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
persons  affected  with  special  maladies,  and  new-comers,  often  suffered, 
nature  itself,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  speedily  established  a  certain 
4  tolerance,'  under  the  influence  of  which  they  became  acclimatised. 
Above  all,  the  delicate  tests  of  infant  mortality,  as  applied  by  the 
local  registrars  and  medical  officers,  disclosed  no  appreciable  data. 
Life  went  on,  possibly  on  a  somewhat  lower  scale ;  certain  constitutions 
suffered.  But  the  zymotic  diseases  were  neither  more  nor  less  prevalent 
in  such  districts  than  elsewhere,  nor  did,  in  fact,  life  in  general 
appear  to  be  subjected  to  any  specially  unfavourable  conditions. 
Depressing  and  demoralising,  to  a  certain  extent,  any  offensive 
vapours  must  always  be,  and  when  these  effects  are  intensified  by 
the  grimy  incidents  of  coal-smoke  and  a  darkened  atmosphere, 
they  are  not  without  effect  upon  the  moral  condition  of  those  exposed 
to  them.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  eliminate  physical  deterioration  from 
the  list  of  charges,  already  sufficiently  long,  which  may  be  preferred 
against  these  industries  which  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  proposes  to  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  a  Noxious  Gases  Bill. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  specify  what  these  industries  are. 

In  addition  to  the  alkali  works  and  copper  works  in  which  the 
dry  process  is  employed,  the  Commission  proposes  to  place  upon  the 
same  footing  as  to  inspection,  works  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  chemical  manures,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  coke  ovens.  In  a 
special  category  would  be  placed  :  1.  arsenic  works ;  2.  cement  works ; 
3.  cobalt  works ;  4.  dry  copper  works  ;  5.  galvanising  works ;  6.  glass 
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works ;  7.  lead  works ;  8.  nickel  works ;  9.  potteries,  with  certain 
exceptions;  10.  salt  works;  11.  spelter  works;  12.  tin-plate  works; 
13.  works  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes  from  coal-tar  derivatives.  The 
latter  class  are  recommended  for  a  system  of  superficial  inspection 
evidently  with  a  view  to  legislation  at  some  future  period,  when  the 
conditions  under  which  they  can  be  successfully  carried  on  have  been 
more  carefully  ascertained.  It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  list  in- 
cludes a  large  proportion  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  any  legislation  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  apply  to  them  is 
not  to  be  lightly  or  hastily  undertaken. 

With  regard  to  the  first  division  of  the  works  enumerated,  the  task 
is  comparatively  easy.  The  mode  of  putting  the  law  in  force  is  now 
well  understood.  What  the  Commission  seems  to  hint  at  is,  that 
some  increased  vigour  might  be  infused  into  the  inspection,  while 
the  number  of  inspectors  must  clearly  be  increased.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  who  has  now  for  many  years  filled  the  post  of  Chief  Inspector, 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  scientific  reputation,  and  evidently  enjoys  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  has  unquestion- 
ably shown  great  judgment  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  rendered 
comparatively  palatable  the  provisions  of  two  successive  enactments, 
which  we  can  well  believe  have  entailed  upon  those  directly  affected 
by  them  no  small  measure  of  trouble  and  expense.  Mr.  Brock,  the 
managing  partner  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Lancashire  alkali  works, 
puts  the  matter  very  fairly  from  this  point  of  view.  He  gives 
statistics  proving  the  heavy  cost  of  a  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act,  and  naturally  deprecates  continual  meddling  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  Still,  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has 
quite  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  or  has  fully  grasped 
the  fact,  mentioned  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  there  are  those  who 
continually  evade  all  regulations  when  they  think  that  they  can  do 
so  with  safety,  and  that  gas  is  often  let  off  secretly  at  night  which 
could  be  instantaneously  detected  by  daylight.  The  time  has  clearly 
come  now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  when  the  Commission 
was  first  appointed  three  years  ago,  to  insist  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  being  rigidly  enforced,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  decided 
and  tentative  policy  than  seems  to  have  found  favour,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  his  recorded  opinion,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  The 
case  of  coke  ovens,  to  which  it  is  recommended  that  the  Act  should 
in  future  apply,  illustrates  strikingly  the  course  of  action  which  seems 
requisite  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  mischief  done  by  them 
may  certainly  be  minimised  by  insisting  that  all  works  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  best  principles.  The  abandonment  of  the  old  '  beehive' 
ovens  with  their  stumpy  chimneys,  and  the  adoption  of  those  opening 
laterally  into  a  horizontal  flue,  with  one  tall  chimney  at  the  end, 
render  the  effect  of  the  sulphurous  acid  hardly  perceptible.  The 
commissioners  recommend  their  adoption  being  insisted  upon  in 
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all  new  works,  but  give,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  a  period  of  three 
years  to  old  works  to  make  arrangements  which  will  prevent  their 
becoming  a  nuisance  to  all  their  neighbours.  The  principle  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  old  legal  maxim,  which  rightly  holds  that  he  who 
for  his  own  pleasure  or  profit  does  that  which  injures  his  neighbour 
must  be  held  decidedly  responsible  for  the  damage  so  done. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  second  class  of  works,  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  the  Commission  recommend  that  alkali  6  waste '  heaps 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  works  of  which  they 
form  the  residuum.  The  provision  has  not  come  a  moment  too  early. 
The  practical  chemist  who  shall  discover,  a  profitable  method  of  with- 
drawing the  sulphur  from  these  evil-smelling  deposits  will  be  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune.  Mr.  Mactear  in  Scotland,  and  M.  Mond 
in  Belgium,  have  attempted  to  do  this  more  or  less  successfully.  But 
no  process  of  treatment  has  yet  won  its  way  to  popular  favour.  The 
consequence  is,  that  from  the  waste,  often  carelessly  packed,  distils 
in  wet  weather  a  horrible  yellow  liquor.  When  this  finds  its  way,  as  it 
eventually  does,  into  a  stream  into  which  acid  refuse  is  permitted  to 
flow,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one  of  the  most  offensive  gases,  which 
can  be  recognised  sometimes  at  six  and  seven  miles  distant,  is  imme- 
diately generated.  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here.  Much  of  the 
waste  is  employed  to  level  ground  which  is  eventually  built  upon. 
A  large  part  of  Liverpool  stands  upon  such  soil,  and  its  unhealthiness 
is  traced  by  some  medical  authorities  more  to  this  fact  than  to  the 
effects  of  existing  works.  A  sort  of  crust  forms  upon  the  surface, 
but  if  this  is  disturbed  for  drainage  purposes,  or  the  digging  of  a 
well,  the  noxious  properties  of  the  mass  are  revived.  At  present, 
vigilance  is  the  only  safeguard,  and  no  question  should  arise  as  to 
the  power  of  inspectors  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  alkali  waste. 

The  works  which  are,  for  the  present,  recommended  to  be  placed 
under  inspection  only,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  enactments,  are  of  two  kinds.  Under  the  first  head  may 
be  placed  dry  copper  works,  glass  works,  and  potteries.  Science  has 
hitherto  failed  to  find  any  practicable  method  of  cooling  the  gases 
emitted  by  these  works  sufficiently  to  permit  of  their  condensation. 
In  the  case  of  copper  works  the  Messrs.  Vivian,  of  the  well-known 
Hafod  works  at  Swansea,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have,  as  yet,  made  any  attempts  at  all  to  minimise  the  mischief  done 
by  their  works.  They  have  gone  to  great  expense  for  this  purpose, 
without  any  very  satisfactory  results  at  present.  But  considering 
the  very  great  strides  which  chemical  science  has  made,  and  is  still 
making,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
keeping  the  subject  incessantly  before  the  public  ;  and  we  know  no 
better  means  of  at  once  doing  this,  and  of  stimulating  at  the  same 
time  the  efforts  of  scientific  research,  than  by  the  annual  reports  of 
inspectors,  noting  at  once  the  mischief  done,  and  the  success  or 
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failure  of  any  attempts  to  counteract  it.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  expresses 
a  confident  opinion  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  these  works,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  coal  smoke  emitted  in  so  many  industrial  processes,  a 
way  will  eventually  be  found  of  divesting  it  of  the  sulphurous  acid 
which  at  present  forms  the  most  deleterious  portion  of  its  volume. 
But  he  confesses  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  we  must 
look  to  the  future  for  that  better  state  of  things  which  he  hopes  to 
see  eventually  brought  about. 

The  other  division  of  works  to  be  simply  brought  under  inspection 
is  of  a  somewhat  different  class.  They  belong  necessarily  to  the  cate- 
gory of  those  industries  the  results  of  which  are  rather  of  an  offensive 
than  of  a  destructive  character — bad  smells  rather  than  acid  gases. 
The  result  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  Slaughter-houses  Act '  has  been 
to  drive  these  trades,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  just 
outside  the  boundary  prescribed  by  the  Act,  to  the  infinite  annoy- 
ance of  those  not  only  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  also  within 
reach  of  their  influence.  Thus  Blackheath  complains  loudly  of 
nuisances  which  arise  from  works  carried  on  across  the  river,  the 
pungent  odour  of  chemical  manures  being  clearly  perceptible  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  passing  down  the 
river,  if  accompanied  by  an  expert  in  such  matters,  to  recognise  by 
the  peculiar  smell  the  features  of  each  individual  manufactory. 
They  have  been  known  to  cause  not  only  nausea  but  actual  illness  to 
those  inhaling  them  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  cannot  but  be 
productive  of  the  most  serious  annoyance  to  those  perpetually  subjected 
to  their  influence.  Life  may  be  rendered  utterly  miserable  without 
being  materially  shortened.  It  is  just  here  that  an  enactment  en- 
forcing the  '  best  practicable  means '  of  abating  a  nuisance  so  in- 
tolerable comes  in  usefully.  In  the  manufacture  of  most  chemical 
manures  the  greater  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  evil  odours  may 
be  effectually  consumed  in  their  passage  through  the  chimney,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  the  general  arrangements.  A  system  of  con- 
stant and  rigid  inspection  would  ascertain  at  once  whether  such  care 
was  taken  or  not,  while  the  great  probability  is  that  the  very  fact  of 
liability  to  inspection  would  at  once  stimulate  the  flagging  vigilance 
of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  evil 
complained  of  results  from  the  carelessness  of  workmen,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  want  of  adequate  supervision.  Some  improve- 
ment may  be  hoped  for  in  this  respect  from  the  employment  of  a 
more  highly  educated  class  of  operatives.  But  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility must,  of  course,  be  laid  upon  those  who  make  a  profit  by 
the  works.  One  of  the  chief  existing  difficulties  is  that  complaints 
are  rare,  and  information  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  those  who  live 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  manufactory  and  are  dependent  upon 
it  for  their  daily  bread.  '  Non  olet '  is  a  conclusion  which  they  arrive 
at  with  comparative  ease  under  the  circumstances.  Nor  are  instances 
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wanting  in  which  a  little  judicious  liberality  has  had  its  effect  even 
upon  neighbours  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  offending  works. 
Traces  of  such  effective  arguments  being  employed  are  to  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  any  local  complaints  against  the  refinery  of  Messrs. 
Eothschild  upon  Tower  Hill.  It  was  not  denied  that  considerable 
damage  was  occasionally  done  by  it,  but  all  claims  on  that  score  were 
generally  settled  with  such  promptitude  and  liberality  that  no  one 
could  be  found  ungrateful  enough  to  prefer  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  owners.  Here  again  inspection  would  work  wonders.  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  remarkable  than  another  in  the  history  of  noxious 
gases,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  science  has  responded  to  any 
judicious  pressure  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that  '  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,'  applied  to  the  practical  incidents  of  everyday  life. 
Selfishness  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Noxious  Vapours  Commission.  But  it  has  certainly  been  brought  into 
strong  prominence  by  the  comparative  ease  and  perfect  success  with 
which  repressive  legislation  has  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Brock's 
pathetic  lament  deserves  consideration,  because  it  proceeds  from  a 
man  who  is  honestly  endeavouring  to  do  his  best.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  other  of  the  leading  trade-witnesses  concealed  the  fact,  that 
there  were  those  among  their  body  with  whom  the  '  greed  of  gain ' 
entirely  overpowered  any  feelings  of  consideration  for  the  public  at 
large. 

Not  less  important  than  the  enactment  of  remedial  measures  is 
the  machinery  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  two  crying 
wants  in  this  respect  are  the  creation  of  some  trustworthy  agency 
which  can  act  at  once  as  a  preventive  and  a  repressive  power,  and 
the  adoption  in  some  form  of  the  principle  of  collective  responsibility. 
Both  these  objects  are  treated  of  in  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
and  both  are  embodied  in  the  Bill  recently  introduced  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  approaching  the 
core  of  the  question  we  are  treading  on  very  delicate  ground.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  quite  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  necessity  of 
legislation  in  the  abstract,  who  wince  perceptibly  when  details  come 
under  discussion,  and  pressure  is  brought  home  to  their  own  doors. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is  that  of  efficient  inspection.  There 
is  a  general  agreement  of  testimony,  that  the  existing  staff  must  be 
strengthened.  Nor  are  any  serious  objections  made  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  inspectors  themselves  shall  be  men  of  high  scientific 
training,  and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  grade  of  6  common 
reformers.'  But  while  the  manufacturers  are  unanimous  in  demanding 
that  they  should  be  Government  officials  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  many  of  those  interested  in  the  suppression  of  nuisances  would 
prefer  the  motive  power  being  retained  as  far  as  possible  in  local 
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hands.  The  expense  of  inspection  is  another  point  of  dispute.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  system  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  limited  class  should  be  maintained,  at  all  events  in  part, 
at  the  cost  of  those  who  are  to  benefit  by  it.  On  the  other,  it  is 
argued  that  the  protection  thus  extended  is  nothing  more  than  that 
to  which  all  subjects  of  her  Majesty  are  entitled,  and  that  no  cause  for 
special  taxation  can  exist.  It  seems  scarcely  reasonable  that  duties  of  so 
delicate  and  difficult  a  character  could  properly  be  delegated  to  any 
but  inspectors  responsible  to  a  public  department.  That  there  may 
be,  occasionally,  some  want  of  that  vigour  which  keen  local  watch- 
fulness has  a  tendency  to  secure,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  uniformity  of  pressure  could  hardly  be  secured  in  any 
other  way,  while  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  purely  local 
inspector,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendence  which  could  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  must  be  inferior  to  that  which  might  be  secured 
were  the  inspectors  directly  responsible  to  an  official  chief.  The 
question  of  expense  would  seem  to  be  met  fairly  enough  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  A  certain  portion  would  be  defrayed  by  a  rate 
levied  upon  the  area  which  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  inspector's 
services,  the  remainder  being  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
Local  Government  Board  would  fix  the  standard  of  qualification, 
appoint  the  officer,  and  take  care  that  he  was  adequately  super- 
intended by  a  chief  inspector  of  eminent  scientific  acquirements. 
Upon  the  latter  would  devolve  the  onerous  and  responsible  duty  of 
tabulating  all  reports,  summarising  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  making  such  suggestions  for  future  legislation  as 
might  from  time  to  time  occur  to  him.  One  of  the  greatest  wants 
in  this  department  of  sanitary  science  is  at  present  the  dearth  of 
collected  data,  which  can  only  be  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  results  of  such  data,  when  obtained,  are  not  to 
be  arrived  at  by  a  novice  in  the  study  of  them,  nor  does  it  follow 
that  the  best  practical  investigators  are  always  the  most  alive  to 
the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  details  which  they  have  so 
carefully  collected.  There  is,  it  seems,  now  no  lack  of  qualified 
individuals  able  as  well  as  willing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  inspectors 
or  sub-inspectors.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  more  of  them  are  required, 
and  that  the  existing  salaries  must  be  increased.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  competent  for  the 
post  of  chief  inspector  might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers.  Of 
these,  too,  several  already  hold  posts  of  such  importance  that  they 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  them  without  serious  injury  to 
the  public  service.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who  at  present  occupies 
that  post,  is  a  man  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  and  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause.  But  there  are  indications  in  the 
report  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  the  time  has  come  for 
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a  more  decided  move  in  advance.  The  policy  of  conciliation  has  been 
pursued  quite  long  enough.  All  the  best  manufacturers  have  done 
their  utmost,  and  in  most  cases,  very  successfully,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  have  attempted  to  do  neither,  and  to  whose  works 
attention  needs  to  be  called  at  a  very  early  date.  The  inspectors  of 
the  future  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  use  persuasion  and  to 
tender  advice,  but  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  by  a  machinery  hereafter 
to  be  provided,  with  vigilance  and  rigour  an  obedience  to  the  law. 
The  duty  will  not  always  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  need  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  a  chief  thoroughly  alive  himself  to  the  fact 
that  '  prevention  is  better  than  cure.' 

The  point  which  is  likely  to  be  the  most  hotly  contested  in  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth's  proposed  measure  is  the  question  of  joint  and  several 
liability.  Yet  it  is  one  the  carrying  of  which  in  some  form  is  of  vital 
importance.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  complainant,  however  patent 
may  be  the  injury  which  he  has  suffered,  is  practically  compelled  to 
bring  the  offence  home  to  an  individual  culprit  before  he  can  obtain 
any  redress.  In  the  case  of  isolated  works  this,  of  course,  may  be  done. 
But  where,  as  at  Widnes,  Euncorn,  St.  Helens,  and  on  Tyneside,  there 
is  a  conglomeration  of  works,  such  a  task  is  a  simple  impossibility. 
The  existing  acts,  being  of  a  highly  penal  character,  are  very  properly 
construed  strictly.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  failures  to  bring 
home  such  offences  to  individual  members  of  a  class  some  one  or  more 
of  whom  are  unquestionably  responsible  for  the  mischief  which  has 
been  done.  The  necessity,  accordingly,  of  singling  out  the  delinquent 
is  a  real  hardship  upon  the  sufferer  for  which  some  remedy  should  be 
provided  by  law.  The  scheme  suggested  in  the  Bill,  and  which  also 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commission,  is  ingenious.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  group  works  emitting  noxious  gases,  and  to  make  any  pen- 
alties recoverable  against  the  body  of  manufacturers  to  be  assessed 
rateably  among  them.  It  is  assumed,  with  justice,  that  the  real 
offenders  are  rarely  unknown  among  the  trade,  and  that  such  a 
measure  would  cause  an  indirect  pressure  upon  them  stronger  in  all 
probability  than  any  which  could  be  exerted  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Legislature.  To  bring  up  the  worst  managed  works  to  the 
level  of  the  best  should  be  the  object  of  future  legislation.  To  do 
more  might  be  seriously  to  affect  the  position  of  our  national  in- 
dustries. To  do  less  is  to  wink  at  evasions  of  the  law,  prompted  by 
the  most  selfish  instincts  of  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  principle  is  in  some  respects  a  new  one,  and  as  such  will  meet 
with  opposition.  But  it  seems  to  be  equitable  in  itself;  and  if  it  be 
so,  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  ought  to  be  only  a  matter  of  detail. 

The  whole  question  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  things 
cannot  remain  as  they  are.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  commercial 
depression  of  the  last  few  years,  much  more  would  have  been  heard 
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of  it  than  has  been  done  of  late.  That  depression,  especially  in  the 
coke-oven  districts,  has  been  of  so  serious  a  character  that  not  one- 
third  of  the  deleterious  vapours  has  recently  been  emitted  which  were 
poured  forth  over  the  country,  say  five  years  ago.  But  with  a  revival 
of  trade  will  come  an  increase  of  the  old  nuisance,  and  it  is  important 
accordingly  '  not  only  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise  in  time.'  The  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  two  Acts  which  have  already  been 
passed  is  also  of  an  eminently  satisfactory  character.  We  are  gradu- 
ally approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  question.  We  have  learned  that  restrictions  once 
deemed  impracticable  may  be  enforced  not  only  without  injury  to 
the  manufacturer,  but  sometimes  to  his  direct  advantage.  We  find 
that  where  pressure  has  been  applied  with  judgment  and  moderation, 
science  has  responded  to  the  touch,  and  has  discovered  how  the  noxious 
elements  of  destruction  may  be  converted  into  profitable  commodities. 
We  know  indeed  that  there  are  certain  trades,  and  certain  processes 
of  manufacture,  which  we  can  never  hope  to  render  absolutely 
innocuous.  But  we  know  also  that  even  those  evils  which  cannot  be 
absolutely  cured  may  be  divested  of  most  of  their  virulence  by  care  and 
by  contrivance.  It  is  probable  that  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances can  one  of  our  great  industrial  centres  be  rendered  agreeable 
for  what  is  known  as  a  '  residential  locality.'  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  life  in  such  a  neighbourhood  should  be  rendered 
intolerable  either  by  acid  gases  or  by  foul  stenches — why  nature 
should  be  robbed  of  her  beauty,  or  the  population  of  all  that  makes 
existence  agreeable,  by  the  presence  of  those  establishments  which 
afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  masses.  Much,  indeed, 
of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  can  never  ^be  undone. 
We  cannot  pull  down,  for  instance,  those  portions  of  Liverpool 
which  have  been  erected,  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary  considerations, 
upon  soil  composed  mainly  of  old  alkali  waste  heaps.  We  cannot, 
at  all  events  for  a  generation,  hope  to  give  back  to  Norton  or  to 
Bishop  Auckland  the  woods  which  have  perished  under  the  withering 
influences  of  acid  vapours.  We  cannot  reclothe  with  verdure  the 
scored  hillsides  of  the  valleys  around  Swansea.  But  we  can  to  a 
great  extent  repair  an  error  which  our  forefathers,  had  they  possessed 
our  means  of  light  and  knowledge,  would  never  have  committed,  and 
take  care  that  for  the  future  effectual  '  metes  and  bounds '  be  set  to 
the  recklessness  and  carelessness  of  manufacturing  enterprise.  And 
this  may  be  done  without  ignoring  in  any  way  the  importance,  we 
may  say  the  indespensability,  of  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  certain 
quarters  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  this  latter  consideration. 
But  the  statesman  would  deserve  ill  of  his  country  who  could  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  narrowness  of  the  margin  which  enables  England  to  face 
successfully  the  fierce  foreign  competition  by  which  she  is  menaced 
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on  every  side.  No  fact  stands  out  more  prominently  in  history 
than  the  difficulty  of  resuscitating  any  industry  which  has  once 
been  driven  away,  no  matter  how,  from  any  particular  locality. 
Many  of  the  towns  or  populous  villages  which  suffer  most  from  noxious 
gases  are  the  creation  of  the  works  which  emit  them,  and  have 
sprung  up  around  the  centres  which  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
existence.  It  is  argued  with  some  plausibility  that  if  the  choice  lies 
between  two  evils,  life  in  the  midst  of  a  leafless  waste  and  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  a  murky  atmosphere  is  still,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  preferable  to  starvation  or  even  to  penury.  The  fallacy,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  assumption  that  these  are  the  only  alternatives,  and 
in  ignoring  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, simply  because  they  cannot  be  rendered  perfect.  The  only 
safe  test  which  can  be  applied  to  the  matter  is  that  of  an  educated 
experience,  and  that  is  being  every  day  supplied  through  the  medium 
of  the  enactments  which  have  already  passed  into  law.  Ten  years 
ago  the  question  was  scarcely  ripe  for  legislation  at  all.  Five  years 
ago  we  hardly  knew  how  far  we  could  venture  with  prudence.  Now 
we  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  bolder  line,  because  we  are  more  sure 
of  our  ground,  we  have  better  sources  of  information,  and  we  are 
above  all  in  possession  of  a  staff  of  trained  explorers  to  whom  we  may 
look  with  confidence  for  future  achievements  in  the  field  of  scientific 
discovery. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  wide  field  still  open  for  the  research  of  ex- 
perim  ntal  chemists,  in  which  their  labour,  if  successful,  will  also 
prove  profitable  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith  himself  believes,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  time  will  come 
when  science  will  succeed  in  divesting  black  smoke  of  those  sul- 
phurous particles  which  are  the  most  noxious  portion  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  man  who  discovers  how  effectually  to  condense 
sulphurous  acid,  or  to  cool  those  gases  which  are  now  generated  at  too 
intense  a  heat  to  be  scientifically  treated,  will  have  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  A  profitable  method  of  withdrawing  the  sulphur  from 
alkali  waste  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  yet  to  be  discovered. 
When  it  is  so,  a  valuable  chemical  product  will  be  the  result,  and 
the  invention  will  have  its  money  value,  as  well  as  having  effected 
the  solution  of  a  knotty  sanitary  problem.  There  is  actually  a 
process  at  work  which  diminishes  by  half  the  consumption  of  fuel  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  entails  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
emission  of  black  smoke.  Its  expense  appears  to  be  the  only  draw- 
back, and  to  lessen  this,  while  increasing  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  method,  is  surely  a  worthy  aim  for  the  practical  engineer.  Mr. 
Vivian's  gallant  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  forces  of  copper  smoke 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  crowned  with  the  success  that  it  deserved.  But 
something  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  more,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  be  done,  in  proportion  as  public  attention  is  attracted  to  the 
VOL.  VI.— No.  33.  3  M 
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magnitude  of  the  evil.  It  is  quite  a  moot-point  whether  direct 
encouragement  should  not  be  given  by  the  Government,  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  bonus,  to  successful  experimentalists  in  this  and  the 
kindred  branches  of  scientific  inquiry.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been 
accomplished  without  such  a  stimulus.  But  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  very  tangible  rewards 
will  be  held  out  by  manufacturers  for  inventions,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  rather  to  improve  the  process  than  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  It  is  to  the  latter  point  that  the  attention  of  scientific 
inquirers  has  been  mainly  directed,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
it  pays  best.  The  time  would  seem  to  have  come  when  inducements 
may  fairly  be  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  research  in  the  former 
direction,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  labour  thus  employed  would  be 
thrown  away.  Several  patents  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commission,  all  more  or  less  valuable,  and  all  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  Copper,  alkali,  salt,  and  cement  works  have  all 
been  the  subjects  of  such  experimental  attempts.  In  each  c&se  there 
have  been  '  guesses  at  truth,'  more  or  less  close  to  the  mark.  In 
each  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  threshold  of  success,  and  any  assistance 
that  can  be  given  which  may  enable  us  to  cross  it  will  lead  to  results 
which  it  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject  to  regard 
as  of  a  merely  local  interest. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  another  Session  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  away  without  a  strenuous  attempt  being  made  to  carry 
a  comprehensive  measure  upon  the  subject.  There  is  an  impression 
abroad,  well  or  ill  founded,  that  unless  the  chief  of  a  department  be 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  Bills  which  proceed  from  it  do  not  get  a  fair 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  precedence.  The  experience  of  last  Session 
does  not,  to  say  the  least,  negative  such  a  conclusion.  Yet  it  teaches 
also  the  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  measure,  treading  as  it  must 
do  upon  the  toes  of  so  many  different  people,  unless  it  is  introduced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  pushed  forward  at  every 
available  opportunity.  Few  voices  were  raised  against  the  Noxious 
Grases  Bill  at  the  outset.  It  was  admitted  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves that  it  was  an  honest  attempt  to  settle  a  difficult  question, 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  of  impartiality.  It  was  certain 
that  the  chemical  tests  to  be  applied  were  in  many  respects  far  less 
rigorous  than  those  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
that  the  Bill  was  otherwise  less  stringent,  and  therefore  less  favourable 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  more  so,  presumably,  to  the  trade,  than  the 
recommendations,  moderate  as  they  were,  of  the  Commission.  Yet,  as 
the  Session  dragged  on,  and  its  opponents  became  aware  that  time 
was  every  day  more  upon  their  side,  their  objections  increased  in  volume 
and  in  urgency,  until  the  measure,  like  so  many  others,  perished 
by  the  wayside.  We  trust  that  no  opportunity  may  be  given  for  the 
repetition  of  so  questionable  a  strategy.  The  clause  of  collective 
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liability,  to  which  exception  was  specially  taken,  is  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Unless  the  principle  embodied  in  it  be  carried 
out  in  some  shape,  the  weak  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong, 
the  small  farmer  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer.  Of  course,  every 
possible  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  putting  forward  of 
'  bogus  claims,'  but  this  may  and  ought  to  be  done  without  depriving 
the  public  at  large  of  a  redress  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  sole  reason  which  can  justify 
the  exercise  of  forbearance  towards  a  company  or  an  individual  engaged 
in  a  lucrative  undertaking,  if  that  undertaking  be  injurious  to  others, 
is  the  paramount  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  But  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  responsibilities,  whick 
attach  to  all  alike,  is  based  upon  purely  public  grounds,  and  must 
have  its  limits.  '  Sic  utere  tuo,  ut  alienurn  non  Isedas  '  is  sound  law  as 
well  as  good  morality. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  impose  restrictions  so  stringent  or  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  trade  abroad.  But,  short  of 
this,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  compel  those  who  carry 
on  a  profitable  business,  not  to  do  so  on  purely  selfish  principles. 
Private  interests  must  undoubtedly  be  subordinated  to  the  public  good. 
Even  the  beauties  of  nature  must  give  way  if  their  preservation  intact 
militates  against  undertakings  which  will  even  indirectly  benefit 
mankind.  But  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  one  class  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  monopolise  gifts  which  were  intended  for  all.  The  question, 
be  it  remembered,  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  question.  For  one  land- 
owner who  has  to  lament  over  the  decay  of  his  ancestral  oaks,  or  over 
a  once  fair  prospect  marred  by  tall  chimneys  and  volumes  of  smoke, 
a  thousand  toilers  suffer  under  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  their  daily 
life  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant,  it  may  be  of  all  that  can  render  it 
tolerable.  The  owner  of  the  soil  has  generally  consolation  in  the 
increased  value  of  his  property.  Its  occupier  can,  if  the  nuisance 
becomes  serious  enough,  seek  another  farm  elsewhere.  But  the  great 
mass  of  our  operative  population  must  live  near  the  place  of  their 
daily  employment,  and  dare  not  complain,  while  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
doing  so,  of  any  shortcomings  upon  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they 
look  for  their  daily  bread.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are  so  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  true  laws  of  sanitary  science  that  they 
could  not  complain,  even  if  on  other  grounds  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  do  so.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers  of  all  are  those  in- 
habitants of  populous  districts,  unconnected  with  the  trades  in  question, 
who  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  but  who  are  very  gradually,  from 
the  extension  of  some  particular  industry,  being  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  gases  generated  by  it.  That  they  are  not  absolutely 
without  a  remedy  is  true.  But  the  forms  of  procedure  are  at  present 
so  cumbrous,  and  so  difficult  to  master,  success  is  so  problematical, 
and  a  large  expenditure  is  so  certain,  that  no  one  can  be  found  with 
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courage  to  c  bell  the  cat.'  We  want  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  a 
judicial  decision  which  will  protect  the  manufacturer  from  vexatious 
suits,  while  it  will  secure  to  his  neighbours  full  compensation  and  a 
certain  remedy  for  every  wrong  that  they  may  suffer.  More  than 
one  scheme  for  attaining  this  desirable  object  has  been  sketched  out 
by  competent  authorities.  The  public  will  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  until  one  or  other  of  them  be  adopted.  Justice  to  the  trades 
already  under  the  Alkali  Acts  demands  that  other  not  less  frequent  or 
flagrant  offenders  should  be  subjected  to  similar  control.  Justice 
to  those  manufacturers  who  have  done  their  best  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  demands  that  those  who  have  done  otherwise  should 
be  compelled  to  amend  their  ways.  Justice  to  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  demands  that  the  process  of  recouping  themselves  for 
proved  injuries  should  not  be  needlessly  cumbrous  or  expensive.  Above 
all,  justice  to  the  public  at  large,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  is  too 
poor  or  too  ignorant  to  protect  itself,  demands  that  the  noxious 
agencies  which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  vital  force,  to  detract  from  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  life,  or  to  injure  its  morale,  should  be  reduced, 
so  far  as  human  legislation  can  reduce  them,  to  a  minimum. 

MlDLETON. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  PUNISHMENT. 

THE  system  on  which  sentences  of  secondary  punishment  are  carried 
out  in  England  was  not  established  to  accord  with  any  a  priori 
reasoning,  nor  to  suit  abstract  theoretical  principles.  It  has  grown 
up,  like  most  other  English  institutions,  by  successive  alterations 
and  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  demands  of  public 
feeling.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  punishment  was  the  subject 
of  incessant  attention  and  repeated  discussion.  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees and  Royal  commissions  were  constantly  engaged  in  inquiring 
into  and  reporting  on  it,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  it  were 
innumerable,  and  the  Convict  system  as  now  in  force  in  England  is 
the  result  of  the  thought  and  deliberation  of  some  of  our  greatest 
statesmen,  guided  and  assisted  by  the  experience  of  those  whose 
practical  connection  with  the  subject  has  enabled  them  to  study  it 
in  the  way  in  which  alone  reliable  information  can  be  gained  and 
sound  opinions  can  be  formed.  It  derives  its  character  immediately 
from  the  transportation  system  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  which 
it  has  supplanted — a  system  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  time  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
it.  To  understand  and  appreciate  our  present  Convict  system,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  transportation  and  the 
various  phases  it  passed  through,  up  to  that  last  improvement  of  it 
which,  by  order  of  Lord  Grey  in  April  1848,  was  applied  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  afterwards  in  Western  Australia  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  penal  settlement  in  that  colony ;  for  then  was  esta- 
blished the  plan  of  carrying  out  certain  stages  of  the  punishment  in 
this  country,  which  were  followed  by  other  stages  fulfilled  in  the 
colony,  so  that  when,  gradually,  actual  transportation  came  to  an 
end,  and  penal  servitude  in  England  was  substituted  for  it,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  establish  a  system  de  novo,  but  only  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  part  of  it  which  was  no  longer  possible. 

The  Parliamentary  reports  and  correspondence  published  by 
Government  during  the  period  of  transportation  give  a  vast  deal  of 
information  as  to  the  working  of  our  system  of  secondary  punishments 
throughout  that  period,  especially  that  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1838.  This  was  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  the  system,  as 
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it  was  then  that  it  had  received,  so  far  as  respects  the  number  of 
persons  subjected  to  it,  its  greatest  development — the  number  of 
offenders  who  were  sent  out  of  the  country  in  1834  having  been 
4,920,  falling  gradually  to  3,805  in  1838.  The  total  number  of 
convicts  sent  to  Australia  during  the  continuance  of  the  system 
was  134,308. 

Voluntary  banishment  as  an  alternative  to  hanging  was  common  in 
medieval  times.  The  increase  of  crime  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  is 
said  to  have  led  to  72,000  persons  being  hanged.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  banishment  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs  was  legalised  as  a  substitute,  and  houses  of  correction  en- 
couraged. The  Poor  laws  also  were  passed.  '  Transportation '  was  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  might  be  inflicted  (1 )  by 
the  justices  at  their  quarter  sessions  on  incorrigible  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars;  (2)  by  one  justice  on  an  offender  convicted  a  third 
time  of  attending  an  illegal  prayer-meeting  ;  (3)  by  the  justices  of 
assize  on  the  moss-troopers  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The 
Act  18  Charles  II.  cap.  3  is  to  the  effect  that  *  benefit  of  clergy  shall  be 
taken  away  from  great  known  and  notorious  thieves  and  spoil-takers 
in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  or  otherwise  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justices  of  assize,  &c.,  to  transport,  or  cause  to  be  transported, 
said  offenders  into  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  America.  This 
Act  was  continued  by  17  Greo.  II.  till  January  24,  1751.  Persons 
on  whom  this  punishment  was  inflicted  were  at  first  bound  to 
transport  themselves,  under  penalty  of  hanging  if  they  failed  to 
do  so  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  it  always  will  be,  a  heavy  penalty  does  not 
compensate  for  uncertainty  of  detection,  and  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  contract  with  some  person  to  carry  off  the  transported 
offenders,  the  contractor  being  remunerated  by  acquiring  a  right  to 
the  labour  of  the  criminals  for  the  duration  of  their  sentences.  The 
practice  was  legalised  in  1717  by  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  2,  an  Act  which 
authorised  transportation  as  a  substitute  for  other  punishments 
besides  that  of  hanging.  The  preamble  and  general  tenor  of  this 
Act  are  to  the  following  effect : — 

That  the  present  laws  are  not  effectual  to  deter  from  crime ;  that  many 
offenders  to  whom  the  royal  mercy  hath  been  extended  upon  condition  of  trans- 
porting themselves  to  the  West  Indies,  have  often  neglected  to  perform  the  said 
condition,  but  returned  to  their  former  wickedness,  and  been  at  last  for  new  crimes 
brought  to  a  shameful  ignominious  death.  And  whereas,  in  many  of  His  Majesty's 
colonies  and  plantations  in  Ameiica,  there  is  great  want  of  servants,  &c.,  be  it 
enacted  .  .  .  that  any  person  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
whipt  or  burnt  on  the  hand,  or  shall  have  been  ordered  to  any  workhouse  .  .  . 
may  be  sent  to  some  of  His  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America.  .  .  • 
And  the  court  before  whom  he  is  convicted  shall  have  power  to  convey,  transport, 
or  make  over  such  offenders  to  any  such  person  as  shall  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  transportation,  and  to  his  assigns,  for  such  term  of  years  as  the  Act 
empowers,  and  they  shall  have  property  and  interest  in  the  service  of  such  person 
for  such  term  of  years.  Offenders  returning  before  expiration  of  term  to  be  liable 
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to  death.  The  king  may  pardon  such  transportation,  the  offender  paying  his 
owner.  Contractors  to  give  security  for  performance  of  contract,  and  to  obtain 
certificate  from  governor  of  colony  of  having  fulfilled  it. 

Transportation  was  established,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  slave 
trade,  and  offenders  were  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  for  the  period 
of  their  sentences  by  the  person  who  had  contracted  to  transport 
them.  It  is  stated  that,  at  one  time,  the  rate  was  about  201.  per 
head.  Sometimes  the  contractor  released  them  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  and  it  was  said  that  some  contractors  who  shipped 
their  convicts  at  Bristol  landed  some  of  them  on  Lundy  Island,  a  few 
miles  down  the  channel.  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  due  to 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  gaols,  and  the  competition  of  the 
African  slave-dealers,  led  subsequently  to  contractors  requiring  pay- 
ment varying  from  a  few  shillings  to  121.  per  head,  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  local  jurisdiction. 

The  American  colonies,  especially  Barbadoes,  Maryland,  and  New 
York,  steadily  protested  against  their  country  being  made  the  recep- 
tacle for  outcasts  of  this  description,  and  the  propriety  of  sending 
them  either  to  the  East  Indies  or  to  Africa  was  discussed,  but  without 
result.  Time  arrived,  however,  in  1776,  when  the  difficulty  could  no 
longer  be  postponed.  The  war  of  American  independence,  of  course, 
put  an  end  to  transportation  so  far  as  that  continent  was  concerned, 
for  the  Government  did  not  think  it  proper  to  continue  to  the  loyal 
colonies  an  infliction  which  they  could  no  longer  force  the  indepen- 
dent provinces  to  submit  to.  The '  Government  of  that  day  thus 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  two  problems  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, the  solution  of  which  did  not  readily  present  itself,  and  which, 
as  the  sequel  will  show,  they  succeeded  only  in  postponing,  so 
that  we  have  within  recent  years  had  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  our  forefathers  were  in  part  baffled  by,  and  in  part  released 
from,  by  good  fortune,  which  cannot  be  repeated  in  our  time.  The 
first  problem  was  that  of  providing  prison  accommodation  for  the 
large  number  of  prisoners — estimated  by  Mr.  Eden,  in  1778,  to 
number  1,000  annually — who  henceforth  could  no  longer  be  sent  to 
the  old  penal  settlements,  and  who  would  accumulate  year  by  year 
till  a  vast  total  was  reached.  The  second  was  that  of  so  dealing 
with  these  accumulated  outcasts,  that  either  by  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment, or  change  of  disposition,  or  in  some  other  way,  they  should 
be  as  little  dangerous  to  society  in  England,  when  the  time  came  for 
their  discharge,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  been  removed  by  trans- 
portation to  a  life  of  better  opportunities  and  fewer  temptations  in 
the  backwoods  of  America. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  providing  prison  accommodation,  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  enjoining  the  justices  throughout  the  country 
to  provide  buildings  for  increased  numbers  in  the  bridewells  or  houses 
of  correction — where  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  criminals  sentenced 
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to  transportation — and  to  retain  them  under  severe  discipline,  as  a 
separate  class,  and  subject  to  hard  work.  To  provide  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders  pending  the  more  permanent  arrangements  contem- 
plated, 16  Oreo.  III.  cap.  43  authorised  their  being  imprisoned,  at 
government  expense,  in  hulks,  and  two  old  hulks  at  Woolwich  were 
converted  into  prisons  where  convicts,  employed  in  various  works  con- 
nected with  the  harbour,  dockyard,  and  arsenal,  might  be  lodged ; l 
and,  as  the  justices  did  not  comply  with  the  injunctions  as  to  enlarging 
the  houses  of  correction,  additional  hulks  were  afterwards  provided  at 
the  other  royal  dockyards.  The  hulk  system  was  established  as  a  mere 
temporary  expedient — the  permanent  system  was  (see  19  Geo.  III. 
cap.  74)  intended  to  be  that  of  confining  the  prisoners  in  penitentiaries 
so  built  as  to  afford  a  separate  cell  to  every  inmate.  In  these  peni- 
tentiaries they  were  to  be  compelled  to  labour  in  association,  and  to- 
be  subjected  to  religious  and  reformatory  influences ;  and,  if  the  peni- 
tentiary system  had  been  adopted  then  instead  of  the  hulk  system, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  crime  and  corruption  that 
would  have  been  avoided,  or  the  benefit  that  might  have  resulted 
both  to  England  and  her  colonies.  The  course  adopted,  however, 
was  that  which  is  not  unfrequently  preferred  when  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween an  easy  temporary  expedient  and  one  involving  difficulties  in 
execution,  though  more  permanently  useful ;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  being  easy,  the  temporary  course  has  also  the  recommendation 
of  being  for  the  moment  cheaper,  hardly  any  considerations  of 
solid  advantage  will  enable  the  better  recommendation  to  prevail. 
The  penitentiaries  were  not  built,  but  the  hulk  system  was  continued, 
improved  no  doubt  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  1 9  Geo. 
III.  cap.  74  made  a  distinct  punishment,  which  a  court  might  inflict 
for  certain  crimes  punishable  by  transportation ;  imprisonment  in 
the  hulks  from  one  to  five  yenrs  being  the  equivalent  of  seven  years' 
transportation,  and  (not  exceeding)  seven  years  in  the  hulks  the  equi- 
valent of  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

The  temporary  expedient  adopted  in  1776  lasted  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years,  for  it  was  not  finally  put  an  end  to  in  England 
until  the  burning  of  the  '  Defence'  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in  July  1857, 
caused  the  removal  of  the  convicts  first  to  the  '  Unite '  hospital 
ship  at  Woolwich,  and  eventually  to  Lewes  Gaol  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  ultimately  the  establishment  of  the  invalid  convict 
prison  at  Woking,  in  March  1860.  In  fact,  it  had  its  representative 
until  the  convict  prison  at  Gibraltar  was  closed  in  1875  ;  for  that 
prison  was  constructed  after  the  model  of  a  hulk  prison,  its  hospital 

1  They  commenced  the  conversion  of  the  Warren  into  the  present  Eoyal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich.  A  newspaper  of  September  1777  says,  in  language  which  has  no  tinge 
of  modern  sympathy,  « The  place  where  the  convicts  are  now  at  work  is  en- 
closing on  the  land  side  with  a  brick  wall,  so  that  spectators  will  soon  (if  not  already) 
be  barred  the  sight  of  those  miserable  wretches  on  the  land  side,  except  at  a  dis- 
tance.' 
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was  a  hulk,  and  many  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  hulks  remained  in 
full  activity  in  it  until  the  last.  What  the  system  must  have  been 
at  its  commencement  and  long  after,  the  neglect  or  ignorance  which 
must  have  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  arrangements,  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  official  literature  of  those  times.  Howard  called 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  hulks  as  regards  the  health  of  the 
prisoners,  and  a  public  inquiry  showed  that  between  August  1776, 
when  the  convicts  were  first  put  on  board  the  '  Justicia,'  and  March 
1778,  out  of  632  prisoners  who  had  been  received,  176  had  died. 
The  population  of  this  hulk  in  1779  was  256  ;  and,  if  this  represents 
the  average  of  the  above  years,  the  mortality  was  above  30  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Howard,  in  1792,  remarks  the  great  improvements 
caused  by  this  public  inquiry;  nevertheless,  from  July  12,  1776,  to 
December  12,  1795,  a  peiiod  of  19J  years,  out  of  7,999  convicts  sent 
to  the  hulks,  1,946,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  died,  mostly  of 'hulk-fever.' 
The  inquiries  thus  set  on  foot  in  due  course  produced  their  fruit, 
though  not,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  could  have  been  desired ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  attention  to  sanitary  construction  and  management 
prisons  were  many  years  in  advance  of  any  other  institutions.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  figures  given  above,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
mortality  in  English  convict  prisons  for  males  is  now  about  13  per 
1,000  per  annum ;  that  epidemics  originating  in  the  prisons  have  for 
many  years  been  quite  unknown,  and  that  if  any  such  disease  finds 
its  way  in  from  outside,  it  is  speedily  arrested  and  disappears  with- 
out spreading. 

In  regard  to  morals  and  discipline,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  any- 
thing worse  than  the  hulk  system  must  have  been  during  a  great  part 
of  its  continuance.  Every  evil  that  can  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  unchecked  association  of  men  of  foul  lives  and  unrestrained 
passions,  with  no  more  restraint  than  was  enforced  by  gaolers  of  a 
very  inferior  class,  and  with  extremely  imperfect  ideas  of  discipline, 
prevailed  on  board  these  prison  ships.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on 
secondary  punishments,  show  clearly  the  state  at  which  matters  had 
arrived  at  that  period  : — 

The  great  principles  which  your  committee  have  endeavoured  to  establish  are 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  criminals,  and  of  a  severity  of  punishment 
sufficient  to  make  it  an  object  of  terror  to  the  evil-doer.  In  both  these  respects  the 
system  of  management  in  the  hulks  is  not  only  necessarily  deficient,  it  is  actually 
opposed  to  them.  All  that  has  been  stated  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  associa- 
tion of  criminals  in  the  prisons  on  shore,  the  profaneness,  the  vice,  the  demoralisa- 
tion, that  are  its  inevitable  consequences,  applies  in  its  fullest  extent  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration.  The  convicts,  after  being  shut  up  for  the  night,  are 
allowed  to  have  lights  between  decks  in  some  ships  as  late  as  ten  o'clock ;  that, 
although  against  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  they  are  permitted  the  use  of 
musical  instruments ;  that  flash  songs,  dancing,  fighting,  and  gaming  take  place  ; 
that  the  old  offenders  are  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  new  comers  ;  that  newspapers 
and  improper  books  are  clandestinely  introduced  ;  that  a  communication  is  fre- 
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quently  kept  up  with  their  old  associates  on  shore,  and  that  occasionally  spirits 
are  introduced  on  board.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  these  practices  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  but  their  existence  in  defiance  of  these  rules 
shows  an  inherent  defect  in  the  system.  The  convicts  are  also  permitted  to  receive 
visits  from  their  friends,  and,  during  the  time  they  remain,  are  excused  working, 
and  it  is  stated  that  instances  are  frequent  of  their  exemption  from  labour  being 
extended  to  several  days  at  the  request  of  their  friends.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
communication  must  have  the  worst  effect ;  it  not  only  affords  an  indulgence  to 
which  no  person  in  the  situation  of  a  convict  is  entitled,  but  it  allows  the  most 
dangerous  and  improper  intercourse  to  be  kept  up  with  old  companions,  from  whom 
it  is  most  important  to  disconnect  them.  The  most  assiduous  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  would  be  insufficient  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption 
ilowing  from  these  various  and  abundant  sources  ;  but,  unless  the  evidence  of  three 
witnesses  is  utterly  unworthy  of  belief,  it  appears  that  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  promotion  of  religious  feelings,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the 
convicts,  and  that,  except  for  a  short  time  on  Sunday  morning,  the  chaplains  have 
no  communication  whatever  with  them. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  money  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  convicts ;  as,  in  addition  to  any  which,  on  coming  on  board,  they  may  con- 
ceal about  their  persons  (and  which  it  appears  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing),  and 
to  what  they  may  receive  from  their  friends,  an  allowance  is  made  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  their  labour  of  3d.  per  day  to  those  in  the  first  class,  and  l^d.  to  those  in 
the  second.  Of  this  the  convicts  in  the  first  class  receive  6(7.,  and  those  in  the 
second  3d.  per  week,  to  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  the 
remainder  is  reserved,  and  given  to  them  when  they  are  liberated  from  confinement. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  a  criminal  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  crimes,  to  which  the  law  affixes  the  penalty  of  death,  passes  his  time, 
which  portrays  him  well-fed,  well-clothed,  indulging  in  riotous  enjoyment  by 
night,  with  moderate  labour  by  day,  will  prepare  the  House  for  readily  believing 
that  confinement  on  board  the  hulks  fails  to  excite  a  proper  feeling  of  terror  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  likely  to  come  under  its  operation.  The  minutes  of  evi- 
dence furnish  ample  testimony  that  the  hulks  ars  not  dreaded  ;  '  that  life  in  them  is 
considered  a  pretty  jolly  life ;'  and  that  if  a  criminal  can  conquer  the  sense  of 
shame  which  such  degradation  is  calculated  to  excite,  he  is  in  a  better  situation 
than  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  who  have  nothing  but  their  daily 
labour  to  depend  on  for  a  subsistence. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  days  when  the  hulk  system 
existed,  either  the  Parliament  or  the  Government  understood  or 
felt  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  arrangements  they  made  contained  no  evidence 
that  they  either  foresaw  or  cared  to  prevent  the  results  which  actually 
followed.  The  hulks  were  at  first  placed  under  the  local  justices ; 
the  overseer  was  appointed  by  them,  and  the  other  officers  by  the 
overseer ;  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment  was  committed  to  a 
contractor  (38£.  per  annum  per  convict  was  the  charge  in  1776, 
which  is  actually  much  above  the  coet  of  a  convict  in  these  times), 
and,  with  reckless  ignorance  or  indifference,  the  contractor  was  made 
overseer,  carrying  out,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  white  slavery  on  which 
the  previous  transportation  system  had  been  founded.  An  inspector 
of  the  hulks  was  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  was  not 
appointed  until  1802.  His  duty  was  to  report  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  who  evidently  steadily  neglected  to  exercise  any  control; 
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and  it  was  not  till  after  successive  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ratified  afterwards  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that 
any  direct  control  over  these  establishments  was  exercised  at  all 
on  the  part  of  Government.  The  inspector  was  (1815)  succeeded 
by  a  superintendent  of  the  hulks,  who  was  in  fact  a  clerk  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office.  This  office  was  abolished  in  1847,  and 
for  a  short  interval  the  duty  of  management  of  the  hulks  was  per- 
formed by  ;a  person'  with  an  unnamed  office,  until  in  1850  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  was  constituted,  under  which 
all  these  institutions  have  since  remained. 

At  the  period  when  the  fatal  temporary  expedient  of  hulks  was 
adopted,  an  opportunity  offered  for  reviving  the  transportation  system 
in  another  continent,  and  under  entirely  different  conditions.  Fortu- 
nate would  it  have  been  if  these  differences  had  been  so  understood, 
and  the  science  of  penology  so  far  advanced,  that  the  system  esta- 
blished could  have  been  worked  without  the  enormous  evils  which 
ultimately  developed  themselves ;  so  that  we  might  have  retained 
for  many  years  to  come  the  immense  advantage  which  transportation 
might  offer,  if  judiciously  employed,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  penal 
system.  The  first  attempt  made  was  to  found  a  penal  settlement  in 
Sierra  Leone,  but  this  was  abandoned  very  soon  on  account  of  the 
unsuitability  of  the  climate  to  the  European  constitution.  The 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  which  had  been .  discovered  by  Cook  in 
1770  in  his  first  voyage  round  the  world,  was  next  fixed  on  as  the 
site  of  a  new  penal  colony,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1787,  the  first 
expedition,  taking  184  males  and  100  females  in  four  transports, 
started  from  Spithead  under  Commodore  Phillips,  and  arrived  at 
Botany  Bay  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  including  one  spent  at 
Eio.  The  settlement  was  actually  formed  at  Port  Jackson,  about 
five  miles  from  Botany  Bay,  January  26,  1788. 

The  average  number  transported  yearly  up  to  1816  was  only  474, 
the  total  number  during  those  thirty  years  being  14,236.  It  is  clear 
from  the  smallness  of  this  number  as  compared  with  the  number 
(1,000)  for  whom  Mr.  Eden  in  1778  estimated  we  should  have  to 
provide,  and  the  numbers  subsequently  transported  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemeii's  Land,  which  averaged  in  the  next  twenty- 
one  years  about  3,000  per  annum,  and  amounted  in  the  year  1834  to 
4,920,  that  during  these  first  thirty  years  our  penal  system  was 
that  of  the  hulks  as  much  as  that  of  transportation. 

The  committee  of  1838  thus  speak  of  the  new  transportation 
system  as  compared  with  that  which  had  existed  previously  : — 

The  offenders  who  were  transported  in  the  past  century  to  America  were  sent 
to  communities,  the  bulk  of  whose  population  were  men  of  thrift  and  probity, 
the  children  of  improvidence  were  dropped  in  by  driblets  among  the  mass  of  a 
population  already  formed,  and  were  absorbed  and  assimilated  as  they  were 
dropped  in. 
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In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  community  was  composed  of  the 
very  dregs  of  society — of  men  proved  by  experience  to  be  unfit  to  be  at  large  in 
any  society,  and  who  were  sent  from  the  British  gaols,  and  turned  loose  to  mix 
with  one  another  in  the  desert,  together  with  a  few  taskmasters  who  were  to  set 
them  to  work  in  the  open  wilderness,  and  with  the  military  who  were  to  keep  them 
from  revolt. 

The  consequences  of  this  strange  assemblage  were  vice,  immorality,  frightful 
disease,  hunger,  dreadful  mortality  among  the  settlers.  The  convicts  were  decimated 
by  pestilence  on  the  voyage,  and  again  decimated  by  famine  on  their  arrival ;  and 
the  most  hideous  cruelty  was  practised  towards  the  unfortunate  natives. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  New  South  Wales.  It  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  these  great  evils  did  not  arise  rather  from  misuse  of 
the  valuable  opportunities  which  transplantation  to  a  new  field  affords 
to  the  convicted  criminal,  than  from  the  nature  of  the  system  in  it- 
self. Many  of  them  certainly  might  have  been  provided  against, 
whereas  the  evils  of  the  hulk  system  were  inherent  in  it  and  unpre- 
ventible.  It  has  now  been  recognised  that  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  elements  of  proper  prison  discipline  is  a  proper 
construction  of  the  prison,  and  this  could  by  no  ingenuity  be  attained 
by  any  adaptation  of  an  old  hulk ;  and,  moreover,  the  authorities  in 
those  days  did  not  try.  If  they  provided  for  the  secure  custody  of 
the  prisoners,  they  considered  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  ; 
and  they  did  not  attain  any  remarkable  success  even  in  this  depart- 
ment. A  review  of  the  transportation  system  as  it  was  actually  carried 
out  for  many  years  shows  clearly  that  the  only  ideas  which  prevailed 
among  those  who  framed  and  carried  out  the  system  were  (1)  to  get 
rid  of  the  convict  as  cheaply  as  possible,  or  to  keep  him  as  profitably 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  with  as  little  expenditure  as  pos- 
sible ;  (2)  to  make  the  punishment  as  deterrent  as  severity  could 
make  it,  and  as  the  human  frame  could  endure.  The  very  notion  of 
reformation  seems  hardly  to  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  any- 
body able  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  results  produced  by  this  kind  of 
treatment,  as  shown  by  the  condition  to  which  it  brought  those  who 
were  subject  to  it,  would  be  hardly  credible  if  they  did  not  stand 
officially  recorded  on  the  most  indubitable  testimony ;  and  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  recall  them  now,  because  at  the  present 
time  there  exists  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to  undervalue  reforma- 
tory influences,  and  to  rely  solely  on  severity  and  repression  in  dealing 
with  our  criminals — a  feeling  which  perhaps  may  take  its  rise  from  a 
natural  reaction  produced  by  the  idea  that  an  exaggerated  senti- 
mentality has  in  its  turn  prevailed  in  our  system  of  punishment. 

The  penitentiary  system,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  in 
1779  decided  on  as  that  which  should  be  definitely  established,  did  not 
emerge  from  the  region  of  talk  until  Millbank  Prison  was  built 
(1816  to  1821)  after  an  expenditure  of  458,000^.  Imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  was,  like  imprisonment  in  the  hulks,  at  first  in- 
tended as  a  separate  sentence  instead  of  transportation  ;  they  both 
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became  subsequently  places  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  in  some  cases  serving  there  the  whole 
period  of  punishment  (which  was  not  by  any  means  the  whole  period 
of  the  sentence,  for  an  irregular  system  of  pardons  was  instituted 
with  a  view  to  shortening  the  periods  of  detention  to  those  laid  down 
in  1779  as  equivalent  to  various  terms  of  transportation),  in  others 
making  there  only  a  stay  of  greater  or  less  duration  previous  to  the 
voyage  to  the  antipodes.  Those  who  were  destined  to  the  latter 
fate  were  put  on  board  a  convict  ship  for  the  voyage,  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  they  were  all  mixed  up  in  close  contact  and 
companionship,  with  the  most  imperfect  supervision  ;  and  here,  of 
course,  commenced  the  process  of  mutual  corruption,  which  neces- 
sarily followed  from  the  scarcely  restrained  intercourse  of  persons  the 
majority  of  whom  were  of  depraved  or  evil  habits. 

The  following  description  of  life  in  a  convict  ship  on  its  voyage 
out  to  Australia  is  derived  from  an  account  of  what  occurred  on 
board  the  <  Hillsborough,'  in  which  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  with  three 
Moravian  missionaries,  sailed  in  1798  for  New  South  Wales  :— 

About  two  hundred  and  forty  of  these  miserable  creatures  were  chained  in 
pairs,  hand  to  hand  or  leg  to  leg,  with  no  light  but  what  came  in  at  the  batch- 
ways.  At  first  the  darkness  of  the  place,  tbe  rattling  of  tbe  chains,  and  the 
dreadful  imprecations  of  the  prisoners,  suggested  ideas  of  the  most  horrid  nature, 
and  combined  to  form  a  lively  picture  of  the  infernal  regions.  Besides,  in  a  short 
time,  a  putrid  fever  broke  out  among  the  convicts,  and  carried  off  thirty-four  before 
the  ship  reached  the  Cape,  and  the  ship  became  loathsome  beyond  description. 

It  was  long  indeed  before  the  Government  recognised  its  duty  to 
provide  every  convict  ship  with  a  religious  instructor  or  catechist,  an 
improvement  first  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield).  Bibles  were  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  not  apparently  always 
turned  to  exactly  the  purpose  they  were  intended  for.  On  one 
occasion  the  convicts  were  found  to  have  procured  a  pack  of  cards 
to  beguile  the  time,  and  it  turned  out  that  these  cards  were  made  by 
pasting  together  several  leaves  of  the  Bibles,  and  the  artist  who 
designed  the  court  cards  had  managed  to  make  the  four  knaves  into 
excellent  likenesses  of  the  captain  and  other  superior  officers.  While 
mentioning  the  riot  and  dissipation  of  which  these  ships  were  the 
scene,  it  is  fair  to  recall  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  convicts 
gave  most  welcome  support  to  authority — viz.  on  the  occasion  when 
the  convict  guard,  composed  of  some  ill-conditioned  Irish  soldiers, 
rose  in  mutiny  and  attempted  to  take  the  ship,  when  the  convicts 
were  actually  armed,  and  kept  the  guard  in  custody,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  some  place  where  authority  could  be  established. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  transportation  was 
carried  out  in  the  Australian  colonies,  it  would  be  very  tedious  and 
not  very  practicable  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  variations  em- 
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bodied  in  the  successive  regulations.  Each  governor  who  came  out 
to  rule  the  settlement  seems  to  have  modified  the  arrangements  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas ;  some  were  exceedingly  severe,  others  leant  to 
mildness  and  humanity.  Few  probably,  if  any,  had  any  experience 
before  taking  up  their  duties,  and  they  were  without  that  control  or 
assistance  which  arises  from  a  well  regulated  and  instructed  public 
opinion.  To  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  diversion  of  attention  caused  by  the  great  war,  must  be 
attributed  many  of  those  regulations  and  arrangements  which  we 
now  know  to  have  been  mistakes,  and  to  have  led  at  last  to  the  great 
increase  of  crime,  and  the  scandals  which  when  reported  from  the 
colony  forced  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
Government.  One  doctrine,  which  certainly  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  attempt  to  found  a  well-regulated  community,  was  that  which 
was  laid  down  by  Governor  Macquarie,  in  1809,  that  the  colony  was 
founded  for  the  sake  of  the  convicts  and  not  for  emigrants,  and  that 
therefore  the  former  should  be  entirely  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
latter.  The  two  classes  were  therefore  encouraged  to  associate  socially 
together ;  the  ex-convicts  were  placed  in  situations  of  trust,  such  as 
jurymen  and  even  magistrates  ;  and  other  situations  in  which  character 
should  be  of  the  first  importance  were  filled  by  the  '  emancipist '  class, 
such  as  schoolmasters,  clerks  in  public  offices,  police,  &c. 

The  system  must  have  been  very  costly,  for  in  1810,  by  which 
time  only  9,000  convicts  had  been  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales,  the 
total  population  of  the  colony  was  only  10,500,  of  which  7,000  were 
still  convicts,  and  4,000  persons  were  still  fed  wholly  or  partly  from 
the  public  stores.  Those  convicts  who  were  not  required  for  govern- 
ment works  were  assigned  to  free  employers  as  (practically)  slaves. 
Up  to  this  time  the  employers  of  labour  were  few,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  therefore  much  below  the  supply  of  convicts 
who  had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  tempt  settlers  to  take  convicts  as  their  assigned  servants  by  the 
grant  of  certain  indulgences,  such  as  free  gifts  of  land  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  convicts  assigned.  About  that  time,  however, 
the  suitability  of  the  colony  for  wool-growing  became  established. 
The  peace  of  1815  enabled  men  to  direct  their  time,  attention,  and 
money  to  projects  of  emigration ;  and  in  course  of  time  the 
colonists  became  so  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  the  con- 
victs, that  the  assignment  of  a  valuable  convict  became  a  matter  of 
solicitation  of  the  authorities,  and  led  to  jobbing  and  favour  which 
was  not  put  an  end  to  till  about  1 835.  The  unassigned  convicts 
were  ultimately  divided  into  six  classes,  the  highest  of  which  enjoyed 
partial  liberty,  the  lowest  worked  in  irons  or  in  the  penal  settlements. 

On  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  a  certain  period  of  servitude  on 
assignment  or  in  Grovernment  employment,  a  convict  could  receive  a 
ticket-of-leave,  by  which  he  became  virtually  free  in  the  colony  for 
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the  rest  of  his  sentence,  but  was  under  certain  restrictions,  such  as 
being  confined  to  a  certain  district,  unless  he  received  a  pass  to  go 
out  of  it,  being  obliged  to  muster  yearly  or  quarterly,  being  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  firearms,  except  by  special  permission,  &c. 
This  indulgence  was  first  legalised  by  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83,  the  granting 
of  tickets-of-leave  previously  being  merely  a  regulation  of  the 
Government,  and  not  sanctioned  by  any  positive  law ;  and  it  was 
regulated  by  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  cap.  62,  s.  2,  which  enacted  that  the 
least  period  in  which  it  could  be  gained  was  by  serving  four  years  for 
a  sentence  of  seven  years,  six  years  for  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years, 
and  eight  years  for  a  sentence  for  life,  on  assigned  service  or  Govern- 
ment employment ;  but  these  periods  could  be  increased  by  miscon- 
duct of  any  kind.  Free  pardons  were  also  granted  to  a  fourteen-years 
man  after  two-thirds  of  his  sentence  had  expired,  and  to  a  life  man 
after  twelve  years.  An  application  by  a  convict  who  had  held  a  ticket- 
of-leave  for  six  years  without  interruption,  with  good  conduct,  and 
who  was  recommended  by  respectable  people  in  the  colony,  was  usually 
transmitted  for  the  gracious  allowance  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  an  answer  given  by  Sir  E.  Bourke  (see  App.  C,  No.  41,  p.  234 
of  the  Report  of  1838),  that,  before  the  regulation  of  the  periods  of 
service  laid  down  in  the  above  Act,  the  convicts  were  granted  tickets- 
of-leave  to  some  extent,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  and  on 
application  from  '  influential  persons  in  England.' 

The  assigned  servants  were  required  to  live  tinder  their  employer's 
roof,  were  not  allowed  to  work  for  themselves,  or  to  be  out  at  night, 
or  to  go  anywhere  without  a  pass.  It  is  clear  that  these  rules  were 
not  enforced,  for  convicts  were  allowed  to  go  and  lodge  in  Hobart 
Town  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week  on  condition  of  working 
for  the  master  for  the  remainder;  and  the  masters  in  some  cases 
encouraged  them  to  evil  courses  by  allowing  them  entire  freedom 
on  condition  of  their  bringing  them  from  time  to  time  a  share  of  any 
money  they  could  gain.  The  employers  were  not  bound  to  do  more 
than  provide  them  with  the  necessities  of  life,  in  the  way  of  food, 
clothing,  &c.,  on  a  very  liberal  scale.  To  those  whose  services  they 
were  especially  desirous  of  retaining,  they  found  it  necessary,  however, 
to  give  some  wages  and  indulgences,  besides  shutting  their  eyes  to 
their  irregularities  (and  those  assigned  servants  who  had  no  wages 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  compensate  themselves  by  pilfering 
from  their  masters). 

It  is  clear  that  to  these  men  the  punishment  of  a  sentence  of 
transportation  consisted  simply  in  their  being  converted  into  slaves 
to  a  private  employer — for  such  they  were — differing  only  from  slaves 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  that  their  master  had  but  a  temporary  and 
personal  property  in  them,  and  that  he  could  not  punish  them  himself, 
but  must  complain  to  a  magistrate,  who  could  order  them  to  be 
flogged  or  condemned  to  work  on  the  roads,  or  in  the  chain  gang, 
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or  otherwise  dealt  with.  A  single  magistrate  had  power  to  order 
150  lashes  until  1833,  when  he  was  limited  to  50.  'In  1834  the 
number  of  convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  about  15,000,  the 
summary  convictions  amounted  to  about  15,000,  and  the  number  of 
lashes  inflicted  was  about  50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  a  convict,  if 
ill  treated,  may  complain  of  his  master,  and  if  he  substantiate  his 
charge,  his  master  is  deprived  of  his  services ;  but  for  this  purpose 
the  convict  must  go  before  a  bench,  sometimes  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  composed  of  magistrates,  most  of  whom  are  owners  of  convict 
labour.  Legal  redress  is  therefore  rarely  sought  for,  and  still  more 
rarely  obtained  by  the  injured  convict.'  The  employers,  however,  did 
not  find  corresponding  difficulties  in  getting  the  law  enforced  against 
their  convict  servants.  On  the  contrary,  the  facility  they  enjoyed  is 
exemplified  in  the  story  of  a  convict  having  been  sent  with  a  note 
requesting  that  the  magistrate  would  be  kind  enough  to  order  him 
to  be  flogged  and  returned. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  figures  which  represent  the  convict 
population  of  the  country  about  that  period  and  at  the  present  time 
and  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  found  necessary  to  keep 
them  under  control.  The  convict  population  of  Great  Britain  then 
consisted  of  43,000  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  besides  others  in  the  penal  settlements,  the  convicts  in  ten 
hulks  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  usual  number  was  stated  in  1828 
to  be  3,000  or  4,000  ;  several  hundreds  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Mill- 
bank  ;  about  900  (in  1838)  at  Gibraltar,  and  probably  as  many  or 
more  at  Bermuda,  about  50,000  in  all.  This  large  number  is 
represented  now  by  10,000,  to  whom  should  be  added,  say,  2,000 
on  ticket-of-leave.  The  corporal  punishments  inflicted  on  these 
prisoners  average  66  per  annum,  which  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  158,000  lashes  assigned  by  the  committee  of  1838  as  the 
number  inflicted  in  one  year  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  It  may  be  added  that  the  executions  in  New  South  Wales, 
on  an  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1837,  amounted  to  65 
free  and  26*2  bond  persons,  out  of  a  population  which  numbered,  in 
1836,  77,096,  of  which  25,254  were  male,  and  2,577  female  convicts, 
or  327  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  years. 

Two  fatal  evils  attended  such  a  system,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  the  case.  First,  the  result  on  the  character  of  the  employer  of 
having  a  power  over  the  persons  of  his  fellow  men  and  women  which 
might  properly  be  called  despotic,  since  it  could  be  only  most  imper- 
fectly checked  or  controlled,  evinced,  as  stated  by  Sir  R.  Bourke,  in 
an  insolent,  uncharitable,  imperious,  haughty,  and  violent  conduct, 
approaching  to  inhumanity.  Second,  the  corresponding  moral  result 
on  the  convict,  and  the  great  inequalities  in  the  degree  of  punishment 
each  individual  suffered,  varying,  as  it  must  have  done,  with  the 
character  of  the  employer,  the  position  of  the  convict  with  regard  to 
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him,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  was  put  to.  The  system 
had  separate  and  special  evils  with  regard  to  the  women  convicts. 
Being  mostly  of  depraved  characters  originally,  their  vicious  pro- 
pensities cultivated  and  developed  in  the  transport  ships  and  the 
factories  or  penitentiaries,  where  they  lived  in  free  association,  and 
exposed  on  their  release  from  prison  to  temptations  and  opportunities 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  resist,  they  became 
irredeemably  profligate  for  the  most  part ;  the  respectable  settlers 
avoided  receiving  them  as  assigned  servants  ;  and  they  came,  there- 
fore, into  the  hands  of  the  lower  class,  many  being,  it  was  said, 
notoriously  maintained  as  prostitutes.  Other  evil  results  attended 
the  system,  not  from  being  inherent  to  it,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  intention  of  the  practice  evaded. 
One  flagrant  case  illustrates  this  point.  A  man  was  transported  for 
robbing  a  bank.  The  plunder  was  successfully  concealed,  though  the 
man  was  taken.  His  wife  brought  it  out  with  her,  the  convict  was 
assigned  to  her  as  a  servant,  and  the  intended  punishment  for  his 
crime  became,  of  course,  a  most  successful  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  it.  It  was  said  to  be  well  understood  before  1832  that  con- 
victs sentenced  to  transportation  arranged  that,  shortly  after  arriving 
in  the  colony,  they  should  be  assigned  to  persons  with  whom  they 
had  an  understanding,  and  became,  in  fact,  their  masters. 

Convicts  who  offended  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
colony  might  be  sentenced  to  work  on  the  roads  with  or  without 
irons,  or  to  be  transported  to  a  penal  settlement.  There  were  several 
of  these  places  at  various  times,  as  at  Newcastle,  Port  Macquarie, 
&c.,  but  in  1838  there  were  only  two  for  New  South  Wales,  viz., 
Norfolk  Island  for  men  only,  where  in  1837  there  were  1,200,  and 
Moreton  Bay  for  males  and  females,  which  contained,  in  1837,  300. 
The  penal  settlements  for  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  Norfolk  Island, 
Macquarie  Harbour,  and  Tasman's  Peninsula,  or  Port  Arthur,  where 
there  were,  in  1835,  1,173  convicts,  and  there  had  been  others,  which 
were  abandoned  about  1833.  At  these  places  they  were  not  assigned 
as  servants  (except  a  few  for  the  Government  officers),  but  were 
kept  at  severe  labour,  felling  trees,  making  roads,  &c.,  in  single  or 
double  irons.  For  a  long  time  but  one  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  management  of  these  settlements,  viz.,  that  of  grinding 
severity.  No  appeal  was  made  to  the  moral  feelings,  no  hope  held 
out  to  the  convict,  no  religious  feeling  awakened  or  instilled  into  him. 
Mere  brute  force  alone  was  relied  on ;  and,  with  a  fatally  mistaken 
view  of  economy,  convicts  were  employed  as  overseers — men,  no 
doubt,  generally  of  low  moral  tone,  who  could  not  gain  that  peculiar 
influence  which  is  exerted  by  those  for  whom  a  respect  can  be  enter- 
tained. Eemoval  to  these  places  came,  therefore,  to  be  much  dreaded. 
The  extreme  severity,  and  the  disorders  and  crimes  of  the  foulest 
nature  which  were  committed  there,  aroused  such  horror  among  the 
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convicts  themselves,  and  their  condition  appeared  to  them  so  hopeless, 
that  Sir  R.  Bourke  stated  that  he  had  abundant  reasons  to  suspect 
that  capital  crimes  had  been  committed  on  Norfolk  Island,  from  a 
desperate  determination  to  stake  the  chance  of  capital  conviction 
and  punishment  in  Sydney  against  the  chances  of  escape  which  the 
passage  might  afford  to  the  accused  or  to  the  witnesses.2  To  re- 
move this  motive,  a  criminal  court  was  established  in  the  island. 
Unnatural  crime  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Norfolk  Island  that  Sir 
Gr.  Gripps  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  the  whole  were  guilty  of  it ; 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie  could  not  put  the  proportion  lower  than  one- 
thirtieth.  Murder  seems  also  to  have  been  rife,  so  that  a  discharged 
convict  replied  to  a  question  about  a  certain  murder:  '  1 have  seen  so 
many  that  I  do  not  know  which  you  refer  to.  I  have  seen  men  cut 
up  in  bawacks  just  as  you  would  cut  up  meat.  I  have  seen 
twenty- one  men  executed  in  a  fortnight '  for  murders  committed  at 
Moreton  Bay,  brought  on  by  the  severity  of  the  system  under  which 
they  were  treated. 

More  direct  methods  of  procuring  their  release  from  these  places 
were  of  course  attempted.  Several  mutinies  occurred  at  the  penal 
settlements,  in  which  officers  and  prisoners  were  killed.  Norfolk 
Island  was,  about  1826,  taken  by  convicts.  In  1834,  another  mutiny 
took  place,  in  which  nine  convicts  were  killed,  and  eleven  subse- 
quently executed.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Ullathorne  says  that  when  he  went 
into  the  gaol  and  announced  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  die,  one 
after  another,  as  their  names  were  pronounced,  dropped  on  their 
knees  and  thanked  God  that  they  were  to  be  delivered  from  that  horri- 
ble place,  the  others  standing  mute.  The  fatal  effect  of  attempting 
to  escape  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely  prevented  endeavours  to 
do  so.  From  the  formation  of  the  establishment  at  Macquarie  Har- 
bour, January  3,  1822,  to  May  16, 1827,  there  were  116  such  attempts. 
Of  these  seventy-five  were  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  woods, 
one  was  hanged  for  murdering  and  eating  his  companion,  two  were 
shot  by  the  military,  eight  are  known  to  have  been  murdered  and  six 
eaten  by  their  companions,  twenty-four  escaped  to  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, thirteen  of  whom  were  hanged  for  bushranging,  and  two  for 
murder,  making  101  of  the  116  who  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

As  the  idea  of  reforming  the  convicts  does  not  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  transportation 
system,  and  as  no  chaplains  seem  to  have  been  appointed  even  to  the 
hulks  till  after  1802,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  no  kind  of  pro- 
vision was  made  for  religious  ministrations  or  instruction  to  those 
who  were  first  sent  out ;  but  as  the  expedition  to  Botany  Bay  in 
1787  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  an  appeal  was  made  to  those  in 
authority,  and,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Johnson  was  appointed  chaplain.  No  church  or 
8  See  Report,  1832,  p.  30. 
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chapel  was  built,  however,  for  six  years ;  and  so  little  did  those  in 
authority  consider  it  their  duty  to  set  any  example  in  attending  ser- 
vice, that  it  was  not  until  1 825,  after  an  attempt  to  enforce  attendance 
by  a  system  of  duress  and  punishment  had  failed  to  bring  more 
than  five  or  six  persons  together  for  the  purpose,  that  the  Governor, 
Sir  E.  Darling,  began  regularly,  with  his  lady  and  family,  to  attend 
divine  worship  on  Sundays.  Up  to  1807  there  was  only  one  chaplain 
for  the  settlements,  excepting  for  six  years  out  of  the  nineteen,  when 
there  were  two,  and  in  1803  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a 
'  convict,  was  set  free  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  clerical  functions. 
Many  of  the  road  parties  and  chain  gangs  were  visited  only  occa- 
sionally by  a  chaplain,  and  some  not  at  all.  Till  the  year  1836  the 
settlement  of  Norfolk  Island  had  never  been  visited  by  a  chaplain 
except  once  in  1791. 

In  1836,  this  subject  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties, both  in  the  colonies  and  in  England,  and  in  consequence  Acts  were 
passed  to  facilitate  the  building  of  churches  and  chapels  and  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  and  the  Home  Government  took  on  itself 
its  share  of  the  expense  of  paying  and  sending  out  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  of  various  denominations,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  and 
educational  care  of  the  population  for  whom  they  were  responsible. 

The  alarming  increase  of  crime,  which,  measured  by  the  number 
of  criminals  convicted,  had  doubled  between  1817  and  1831,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  latter  year.  It  appeared  from  their  investigations  that  transpor- 
tation was  not  sufficiently  dreaded  as  a  punishment;  orders  were 
given  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  1833,  that  in  future  all  hardened  criminals 
should  serve  a  large  portion  of  their  sentences  either  in  a  penal  set- 
tlement or  in  a  road  gang  before  being  assigned  to  private  service, 
and  that  the  class  of  <  gentleman  convicts,'  whose  prosperous  condi- 
tion was  thought  to  be  an  incentive  to  crime  through  the  reports  of 
it  which  reached  England,  should  all  be  sent  to  penal  settlements,  so 
that  they  might  not  escape  punishment  by  the  collusive  arrangements 
for  their  assignment  already  referred  to. 

The  committee  of  1838  entirely  condemned  the  system  of  trans- 
portation as  it  had  been  carried  on,  as  being  unequal,  without  terrors 
to  the  criminal  class,  corrupting  to  both  convict  and  colonist,  and 
very  expensive ;  and  they  recommended  punishment  in  penitentiaries 
instead.  Lord  Glenelg  began  by  modifying  the  system  of  transpor- 
tation and  assignment,  directing  that  all  convicts  should  first  pass 
through  the  course  of  penal  labour  in  labour  gangs,  and  that  none 
should  be  assigned  for  domestic  service  or  for  purposes  of  mere 
luxury.  The  Government  also  decided  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  duration  of  the  sentence  should  be  passed  in  this  country,  to  send 
more  convicts  to  Bermuda  (a  mere  hulk  establishment,  formed  in 
1824,  and  not  a  place  in  which  convicts  were  assigned  or  discharged 
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at  the  end  of  their  sentences,  as  in  Australia),  and  to  try  and  improve 
the  discipline  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In 
1840  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  stopped  entirely,  and 
in  1842  a  convict  (hulk)  establishment  was  opened  at  Gibraltar, 
as  an  addition  to  the  means  of  retaining  convicts,  under  control,  on 
Government  works  before  sending  them  to  make  their  own  living  in 
Australia. 

In  1842  Lord  Stanley  framed  the  improved  system  which  was 
intended  thenceforth  to  be  followed,  in  which  assignment  of  convicts 
has  no  place  whatever.  It  was  termed  the  Probation  System,  and 
was  based  on  the  idea  of  passing  convicts  through  various  stages  of 
control  and  discipline,  by  which  it  was  hoped  a  progressive  reform 
would  be  effected  in  them,  and  a  desire  to  do  well  stimulated  by 
insuring  that  such  conduct  should  be  followed  by  improvement  in 
their  condition.  These  stages  were — 1.  The  Probation  Gang  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  through  which  all  convicts  transported  were  to  pass, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  will  be  referred  to.  These  gangs 
were  scattered  over  the  colony,  and  employed  on  public  works,  under 
the  control  of  Government,  wherever  their  services  might  be  required. 
A  schoolmaster  or  a  clergyman  was  to  be  attached  to  each.  From 
thence  the  convict  passed  into  the  stage  of  probation  pass,  during  which 
he  might,  with  consent  of  Government,  engage  in  private  service 
for  wages,  but,  according  as  their  conduct  had  been  in  the  proba- 
tion gang?,  they  were  required  to  pay  in  to  Government  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  earnings,  to  be  retained  as  a  security,  and  to 
be  forfeited  if  the  passholder  misconducted  himself,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  other  restrictions  giving  them  only  a  modified  liberty. 
The  next  stage  was  that  of  ticket-of-leave,  which  gave  the  same 
privileges  as  under  the  assignment  system.  The  last  stage  was  that 
of  a  conditional  pardon.  But  for  convicts  of  whom  greater  hopes  of 
reformation  were  entertained,  and  for  those  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  considered  of  deeper  criminality,  other  stages  were  added. 
The  first,  comprising  selected  men  of  not  more  than  seven  years' 
sentence,  were  to  pass  a  preliminary  period,  not  exceeding  eighteen 
months,  in  a  penitentiary  in  this  country,  and,  according  to  their 
conduct  in  this  stage,  to  be  placed,  on  their  arrival  in  Australia,  in 
either  a  probation  gang,  or  on  probation  pass,  or  a  ticket-of-leave. 
The  convicts  under  life  sentences,  or  those  whose  crimes  were  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  and  who  had  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  or 
more,  were  to  commence  with  the  penal  discipline  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Pentonville  Prison  was  opened  in  December  1842  to  afford  means 
(with  Millbank)  of  applying  that  part  of  the  system  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  England  ;  and  from  that  date  the  '  separate  system  '  of 
confinement  may  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  established  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  prison  system  of  England. 

The  probation  system  was,  in  principle,  a  great  advance  on  any- 
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thing  that  had  been  done  before.  It  made  a  great  step  towards 
establishing  the  separation  of  the  prisoners  while  under  punishment, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  penal  system,  and,  besides  recognising 
the  necessity  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  it  laid  down  rules  for 
general  and  systematic  application,  founded  on  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing convicts  to  self-restraint  and  good  behaviour — it  appealed 
generally  to  higher  feelings  than  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
•discipline  by  other  means  than  severity  and  brute  force.  It  also 
introduced  a  certainty  into  the  amount  of  punishment  which  any 
•convict  would  undergo,  which  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  assignment 
system.  But  it  had  hardly  been  founded  before  it  broke  down  from 
two  causes — one,  that  suitable  means  had  not  been  provided  for 
insuring  proper  order  in  the  probation  gangs.  They  were  herded 
together  in  huts  under  conditions  which  resembled  sufficiently  that  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  hulks  to  insure  the  same  evils  prevailing  in  them. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  gangs  were  of  inferior  qualifications,  a 
large  number  were  convicts,  and,  on  the  whole,  these  gangs  were 
characterised  by  insolence,  insubordination  and  prevailing  vice,  un- 
natural crime  being  proved  to  exist  to  a  terrible  extent.  The  other 
was  that  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  colony  was  found  to  be  quite 
insufficient  to  enable  the  '  probation  pass '  -and  '  ticket-of-leave ' 
stages  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  this  difficulty  reacted  on  and 
increased  extremely  the  one  above  referred  to  ;  for  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  '  hiring  gangs,'  in  which  the  convicts  were  main- 
tained by  Government  and  employed  on  Government  works  until 
they  could  find  masters,  and  in  these,  of  course,  the  evils  of  the  pro- 
bation gangs  prevailed  to  an  equal  degree.  The  stations,  no  doubt, 
varied  in  degrees  of  badness,  but  some  descended  so  low  that  Gover- 
nor Latrobe  could  describe  them  as  distinguished  by  '  utter  aban- 
donment of  all  order  and  decency.' 

Under  this  condition  of  things  it  became  very  doubtful  whether 
the  new  system  was  really  any  improvement  on  the  old,  for  assignment, 
as  was  argued,  at  least  secured  the  advantage  of  dispersion  of  most 
of  the  convicts,  with  the  chance  that  many  would  fall  into  good 
hands  and  adopt  a  respectable  mode  of  life,  whereas  the  gangs  be- 
came nurseries  of  vice,  and  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  which 
was  rendered  possible  by  their  being  kept  together  was  quite  counter- 
acted by  the  condition  in  which  they  lived ;  nor  were  the  religious 
teachers  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  for  the  work  they  had  to  perform. 

Other  evils  arose  from  the  details  of  the  working  of  the  system. 
Orders  were  given  that  the  gangs  were  not  to  be  employed  on  works 
of  merely  colonial  or  local  advantage  unless  the  colony  paid  for  them, 
which  they  did  not  care  to  do.  It  became  therefore  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  employment  for  the  convicts  at  all,  and  the  gangs 
therefore  became  characterised  by  '  excessive  idleness.'  The  arrange- 
ments also  by  which  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  Government 
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retaining  more  control  over  the  passholders,  viz.  allowing  only  short 
engagements,  &c.,  were  found  troublesome  by  the  employers,  and 
therefore  created  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  finding 
private  situations.  A  new  system,  such  as  this  was,  required,  in 
short,  to  be  developed  gradually ;  but  so  far  was  this  advantage  from 
being  secured,  that  the  numbers  poured  into  Van  Diemen's  Land  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1 845  amounted  to  nearly  17,637,  more  than 
double  the  number  sent  in  the  previous  five  years,  and  the  provision  of 
suitable  buildings  (that  all-important  necessity  in  dealing  with  con- 
victs) or  the  securing  of  efficient  officers,  who  could  not  possibly  fulfil 
their  duties,  especially  under  the  new  ideas  of  endeavouring  to  reform 
the  convict,  without  some  training,  was,  of  course,  impossible.  The 
emergency  created  by  this  failure  in  the  anticipations  on  which  the 
probation  system  was  founded  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  temporary  means  of  fulfilling  the  promises  held  out  to  those 
convicts  who  had  been  selected  for  the  training  of  Pentonville ;  and 
the  best  conducted  men  were  sent  to  Port  Phillip  and  New  South 
Wales  as  exiles,  instead  of  with  tickets-of-leave  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  consignments  of  1,670  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  1849 
were  the  last  which  that  colony  has  received. 

In  1846  it  was  decided  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  at  all  events, 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  must  be  suspended,  to  give  time 
for  recovery  from  the  existing  evils  and  for  deliberation  on  the 
future,  and  it  was  accordingly  suspended  throughout  1 847  and  part 
of  1848.  At  first  the  formation  of  a  new  convict  colony  in  North 
Australia  was  contemplated ;  but  this  project  was  abandoned,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1847  another  most  important  step  was  taken  in 
the  formation  of  our  penal  system.  It  was  then  determined  by  Lord 
Grey,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  George  Grey,  that  every  convict  should 
undergo  the  first  part  of  his  sentence  in  a  penitentiary  at  home, 
where  strict  separation,  with  industrial  employment  and  moral  train- 
ing (on  the  plan  adopted  in  Pentonville),  should  be  enforced  ;  that 
he  should  then  be  removed  to  a  prison,  either  in  England  or  at  Gib- 
raltar or  Bermuda,  where  he  should  be  employed  on  public  works  for 
a  further  period  of  his  sentence;  and  that  he  should  then  be  transferred 
to  a  colony,  with  a  ticket-of-leave,  free  to  obtain  employment  for  him- 
self on  his  own  terms  (subject  only  to  certain  police  restrictions),  and 
ultimately  obtaining  a  pardon  conditional  on  his  not  returning  to  the 
country  in  which  he  was  convicted. 

The  essence  of  the  change  introduced  by  the  '  probation  system ' 
was  that  certain  portions  of  every  sentence  of  transportation  should 
be  passed  in  a  Government  prison  (of  one  kind  or  another,  for  the 
'  gangs '  must  be  considered  as  prisons)  where  it  was  intended  he 
should  suffer  certain  definite  penal  discipline,  and  be  subjected  to  im- 
proving moral  influences ;  during  the  remainder  he  was  to  be  able  to 
hire  himself  out  or  employ  himself  for  his  own  advantage,  subject  to 
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supervision,  with  a  view  to  insure  his  adoption  of  habits  of  honesty, 
good  behaviour,  and  industry.  The  change  made  in  1847  was,  first, 
that  the  whole  of  the  convicts  under  sentence  were  to  pass  through 
the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  separate  system,  which  had 
been  found  so  efficacious  in  those  to  whom  it  had  been  applied  in 
Pentonville  as  to  cause  observations  to  be  made  by  the  surgeons-super- 
intendent of  the  convict  ships  which  took  them  out  to  Australia  on 
the  tractability  and  good  conduct  they  displayed  during  the  voyage, 
and  to  cause  very  favourable  reports  to  be  sent  home  regarding  them 
after  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  colonies  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
other  part  of  the  penal  stage  of  the  sentence  of  transportation,  viz. 
that  which  was  passed  on  public  works,  was  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
country,  so  insuring  the  services  of  people  fully  qualified  to  carry  out 
and  superintend  the  arrangements  efficiently,  and  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  the  wholesome  check  and  support  of  an  educated  public  opinion. 
The  establishments  at  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  did  not  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements, and  so  far  interfered  with  the  completeness  of  the  arrange- 
ments. The  convicts  were  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies  only  after  going 
through  all  this  discipline  and  arriving  at  the  stage  of  ticket-of-leave. 
In  order  to  insure  suitable  employment  for  those  who  could  not  at 
once  be  absorbed  into  private  service,  the  Imperial  Government  con- 
sented to  allow  colonial  works  to  be  executed  by  the  convicts  without 
payment,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  demoralisation  of  the  com- 
munity which  was  alleged  to  result  from  flooding  the  colony  with 
large  numbers  of  convicts,  principally  adult  males,  the  Imperial 
Government  consented  to  devote  the  land  revenue  to  purposes  of 
emigration.  A  fund  formed  by  requiring  every  convict  to  pay  back 
to  Government  151.  towards  the  cost  of  his  passage  before  receiving 
his  conditional  pardon,  was  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  and  assist- 
ance was  given  towards  sending  out  the  wives  and  families  of  con- 
victs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  successful  working  of  these  arrangements 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men  being  absorbed 
into  private  employment  on  their  removal  from  this  country.  A 
transfer  to  Australia  had  come  to  be  considered  by  very  many  rather 
as  an  advantage  than  a  punishment,  and  it  was  held  out  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  prisons  at  home  as  an  inducement  to  good  behaviour. 
But  transfer  from  a  public  works  prison  at  home  to  a  road  gang  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  would  be  no  privilege ;  and,  moreover,  so  long  as 
they  remained  on  the  hands  of  Government,  a  heavy  charge  fell  on 
the  public  on  account  of  them.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  probability 
that  Van  Diemen's  Land  could  not  absorb  all  who  would  be  sent  out, 
various  other  colonies  were  invited  to  receive  the  ticket-of-leave  men. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  1838,  dilating  on  the  results  transpor- 
tation had  had  on  the  community  of  New  South  Wales,  had  by  this 
time,  however,  produced  such  an  effect,  that  it  was  considered  a  stigma 
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to  be  a  6  convict  colony.'  The  difference  between  forming  a  new  com- 
munity almost  entirely  from  the  convict  class,  without  any  attempt  at 
previously  disciplining  or  reforming  them,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  new  proposal  of  sending  out  persons  who 
had  been  subjected  to  strict  training  and  discipline  to  take  their  places 
amongst  an  already  existing  moral  and  well-ordered  community,  did 
not  avail  to  induce  the  colonies  to  co-operate  with  this  country  in 
the  plan.  Even  New  South  Wales,  after  much  discussion  and  corre- 
spondence, finally  declined  to  receive  any  more  convicts  on  any  condi- 
tions, and  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  actually  resisted  (to  the  point  of 
incipient  rebellion)  the  landing  of  300  convicts  who  were  sent  thither 
from  Bermuda  in  the  ship  'Neptune'  in  1850,3  in  anticipation  of  the 
colony  consenting  (or,  at  all  events,  not  objecting)  to  absorb  such  a 
small  number.  Western  Australia  alone,  which,  after  struggling  for 
twenty  years,  was  now,  with  only  6,000  inhabitants,  in  a  state  of 
utter  stagnation,  such  as  the  discoveries  in  1850  of  gold  in  the  other 
Australian  colonies  would  in  all  likelihood  have  soon  developed  into 
extinction,  almost  unanimously  petitioned  that  convicts  might  be 
sent  thither,  as  their  only  chance  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  labour,  and 
no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  benefits  they  would  receive  from  the 
Government  expenditure. 

Concurrently  with  these  steps,  measures  were  taken  to  improve 
the  condition  of  things  among  the  probation  gangs  in  Van  piemen's 
Land.  The  temporary  suspension  of  transportation  allowed  many  of 
the  pass-holders  to  be  absorbed  and  dispersed  in  private  employment 
— no  doubt  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  made  room  for  the 
employment  of  more — and  by  this  means  a  diminution  of  the  number 
of  gangs  and  a  reduction  and  weeding  of  the  staif  of  officers  of  the 
convict  establishments  became  possible.  The  gangs  were  also  lodged 
in  buildings  admitting  of  a  proper  separation  of  the  convicts,  and 
thus  unnatural  crime  was  checked.  Ample  and  suitable  employment 
was  found  so  soon  as  the  Home  Government  undertook  to  allow  of 
the  employment  of  convicts  on  colonial  works  without  charge,  and  a 
system  of  taskwork  was  devised  to  insure  due  industry  in  the  gangs. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  system  might  thenceforward  have  worked 
beneficially  to  all  concerned  in  it ;  but  the  feelings  aroused  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  by  the  revelations  of  the  years  preceding  1846  were 
so  strong  and  deep  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  discontinuance  of 
transportation  would  satisfy  its  inhabitants.  In  this  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  the  result  was  the  formation 
of  an  '  Australian  League,'  pledged  to  oppose  by  all  possible  means 
the  introduction  of  convicts  into  any  part  of  Australia.  At  the 
moment  when  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  took  this  decided  turn,  the 
discovery  of  gold  came  to  add  force  to  their  arguments  by  rendering 
it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  punishment  could  be  considered 
•  John  Mitchell,  the  Repealer,  was  among  these  prisoners. 
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deterrent  of  which  an  important  part  consisted  in  removing  the 
offender  to  that  part  of  the  world  whither  so  many  stirring  and  enter- 
prising men  were  bending  their  steps  with  the  assurance  of  thereby 
bettering  their  position. 

In  1852,  then,  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  thenceforward  no  longer  formed  the  foundation  of  our  penal 
system,  but  only  an  unimportant  adjunct  to  it ;  the  only  outlet  for  those 
convicts  who  had  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  their  sen- 
tences was  Western  Australia.  The  system  followed  out  in  Western 
Australia  was  that  laid  down  in  1 847,  with  one  slight  modification,  viz., 
that  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  passed  about  a  half  of  the  f  public 
works '  period  of  their  sentences  in  the  colony.  The  ticket -of-leave  men 
were  dispersed  over  the  country  wherever  they  could  find  employers ; 
those  who  were  unable  to  do  so  were  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  in  hiring  depots  or  stations  established  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  employed,  after  they  had  put  up 
the  buildings  for  their  own  accommodation,  in  making  roads,  building 
bridges,  and  generally  executing  such  public  works  as  the  colony  re- 
quired. Each  of  these  establishments  or  stations  had  the  pastoral  care 
of  a  chaplain,  payment  being  made  for  the  services  both  of  Protestant 
and  Eoman  Catholic  ministers  for  this  purpose.  A  large  permanent 
cellular  prison  was  built  at  Freemantle  for  those  convicts  who  had  not 
arrived  at  their  ticket-of-leave  stage;  the  other  buildings  were  prin- 
cipally of  a  temporary  character,  in  which  the  men  lived  in  association 
and  slept  in  hammocks.  Latterly,  in  order  to  promote  the  execution  of 
public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  prisoners  were  sent  to  these 
road  parties  before  arriving  at  the  ticket-of-leave  stage  of  their  sentence. 
In  order  that  the  free  community  might  not  be  gradually  swamped 
by  the  convict  element,  and  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  evils 
likely  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a  preponderating  number  of 
adult  males  (for  no  female  convicts  were  ever  sent  to  Western  Australia, 
in  accordance  with  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  the  colonists),  the 
Home  Government  engaged  to  send  out  as  many  free  persons  to  the 
colony  as  it  did  convicts;  but  the  intention  of  this  provision  was 
frustrated,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  transportation  an  essential 
part  of  our  penal  system,  under  the  conditions  which  had  now  come 
to  be  acknowledged  as  necessary — viz.,  that  the  convict  element  should 
not  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  the  colony — was  manifest  when  it 
was  seen  that  not  only  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who  were 
there  when  convicts  were  first  sent  out,  but  also  large  numbers  of 
the  free  immigrants  sent  out  by  the  Government,  shortly  left  the 
colony,  attracted  by  the  higher  gains  and  greater  opportunities 
presented  by  the  gold  fields  and  the  more  thriving  communities 
of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  where  the  value  of  their  labour 
was  not  kept  down  by  the  competition  of  the  imported  criminals. 
It  is  indeed  obvious  that  an  importation  of  convicts  to  a  colony 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  concurrent  free  immigration ;  for  the  only 
object  a  colony  can  have  in  receiving  convicts  is  to  obtain  cheap 
labour,  and  if  this  object  is  attained,  there  is  no  longer  any  induce- 
ment to  free  immigration  of  the  labouring  class,  who  must  comprise 
the  great  bulk  of  the  settlers. 

As  a  convict  settlement,  Western  Australia  has  in  all  other 
respects  answered  perfectly,  and  proved  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  rules  above  referred  to  as  having  been  laid 
down  by  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  George  Grey  in  1847.  The  community 
is  as  well  ordered  and  law-abiding  as  the  mother  country;  bush- 
ranging  has  never  existed ;  life  and  property  are  perfectly  safe ;  and 
there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  which 
formed  such  a  serious  blot  in  the  history  of  transportation  in  the 
other  colonies. 

When  Western  Australia  was  made  a  penal  settlement,  it  might 
no  doubt  have  been  anticipated  that  settlers  with  capital  at  com- 
mand might  have  come  to  take  advantage  of  the  supply  of  cheap 
labour,  and  that  shortly  the  capacity  of  the  colony  for  absorbing- 
convicts  would  have  increased  up  to  the  number  to  be  furnished  ;  but 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1850 
diverted  the  whole  stream  of  emigration  to  those  colonies,  and  the 
prospects  of  Western  Australia  becoming,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
capable  of  serving  as  the  only  outlet  for  our  convicts  became  more 
than  doubtful.  The  mistake  made  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  of  pouring 
into  the  colony  numbers  far  beyond  its  powers  of  absorption,  was  not,  of 
course,  repeated  in  Western  Australia,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  number 
that  that  colony  could  dispose  of  was  very  limited.  Nor  could  the  field 
for  employment  be  kept  open  by  the  departure  of  men  whose  sentences 
had  expired  to  the  other  colonies  of  Australia ;  for  these  latter  passed 
stringent  acts  for  the  prevention  of  the  immigration  of  any  person 
who  had  come  out  from  Great  Britain  in  the  condition  of  a  convict. 
Under  these  circumstances  numerous  proposals  were  made  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  convict  colony,  and  many  unoccupied  islands  and 
countries  were  suggested  for  the  purpose.  But  this  would  obviously 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which,  after  such  a 
lengthened  experience,  had  been  laid  down  as  essential  in  carrying 
out  this  mode  of  punishment.  So  long  as  convicts  were  in  prison  or 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  they  might  of  course  be  in  one  place  or 
in  another,  either  in  a  prison  at  home  or  in  a  prison  in  a  new  colony 
(though  experience  showed  that  they  would  be  managed  better  and 
certainly  at  much  less  cost  if  this  stage  were  passed  at  home) ;  but 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  discharged  from  prison  either  on 
ticket-of-leave  or  expiration  of  sentence,  a  new  settlement  would 
afford  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  their  finding  employment  or  occupa- 
tion. And  even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  again  establishing  a  community  of  which  the  prepon- 
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derating  and  overwhelming  elements  would  consist  of  people  of  the  low 
moral  type  who  compose  the  criminal  class.  To  enter  on  such  a 
course  as  this  in  opposition  to  all  the  teachings  of  experience,  could 
not  of  course  be  thought  of,  and  new  arrangements  therefore  had 
to  be  devised,  based  on  the  necessity  for  retaining  all  or  most  of  our 
convicts  in  this  country  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 

Thus  wag  originated  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1853,  which 
legalised  a  sentence  under  that  name,  which  might  be  carried  out  in 
England,  for  all  crimes  for  which  a  convict  might  be  transported  for 
less  than  fourteen  years,  it  being  supposed  that  Western  Australia 
could  absorb  most  of  the  convicts  of  the  longer  sentences.  This  Act 
substituted  for  the  sentences  of  transportation  shorter  sentences  of 
penal  servitude,  corresponding  to  the  periods  usually  passed  in  prison 
by  a  convict  under  longer  sentences  of  transportation,  and  as  a 
consequence  no  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  ticket-of-leave. 
In  1857,  this  Act  was  amended  by  legalising  penal  servitude  for 
any  crimes  which  might  be  punished  by  transportation,  and  in  order 
that  the  invaluable  influence  obtained  by  enabling  prisoners  on  sys- 
tem to  gain  a  certain  remission  of  their  sentences  might  not  be  lost, 
the  length  of  sentences  by  this  Act  was  restored  to  correspond 
with  the  old  sentences  of  transportation,  on  the  understanding  that  a 
corresponding  period  of  remission  on  ticket-of-leave  might  be  granted. 
Transportation  was  therefore  no  longer  a  necessary  mode  of  carrying 
out  any  sentence,  and  in  deference  mainly  to  the  repeated  and  urgent 
wishes  of  the  eastern  colonies  of  Australia,  no  convicts  have  been 
sent  to  Western  Australia  since  the  year  1867. 

Since  1857  the  most  important  changes  in  our  penal  system  refer 
to  the  period  immediately  following  the  convict's  release  from  prison. 
It  has  been  seen  that  never  from  the  earliest  times  has  a  sentence  of 
transportation  involved  confinement  in  prison  for  the  whole  period. 
A  large  proportion  of  persons  so  sentenced  were  retained  in  the  hulks 
and  never  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  these  were  generally  released 
when  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  their  sentences  had  expired.  The 
rules  made  in  1853  and  1857  reduced  this  custom  to  a  ticket-of-leave 
system,  and  when  an  increase  of  crime,  marked  by  an  outbreak  of  a 
practice  of  garotting,  occurred  about  1863,  the  public  without  reason 
attributed  it  to  this  system.  A  Royal  Commission  in  that  year 
therefore  recommended,  besides  certain  changes  in  the  regulations  of 
the  convict  prisons,  a  more  complete  and  stringent  control  over  the 
offender  while  on  ticket-of-leave.  A  full  account  of  the  convict 
prison  system  established  subsequently  to  this  report  is  given  in  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  Prison  Congress  of  1872.  The  Prison 
Supervision  Act,  1863,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1869,  and  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1870,  provide  for  the  central  supervision 
by  the  police  of  the  offender  on  his  release  from  prison.  They  throw 
on  him  in  some  instances  the  burden  of  proof  of  innocence  if  reason- 
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ably  suspected,  and  direct  the  formation  of  a  Central  Kegistry  of 
Habitual  Criminals.  The  information  there  gathered  is  now  printed 
and  circulated  to  all  police  and  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  Supervision 
and  registration  had  long  been  in  force  in  Australia  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  transportation  system,  so  that  the  last  step  taken  in  our  existing 
penal  system  may  be  said,  like  the  rest,  to  be  an  adaptation  from  the 
transportation  system  which  preceded  it.  The  benevolent  agency  of 
the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  at  the  same  time  affords  in- 
valuable assistance  during  this  stage  to  prisoners  who  have  the  will  to 
lead  an  honest  life,  but  find  themselves  out  in  the  world  without  a 
friend,  a  patron,  or  a  character. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the  principles  which 
our  experience  might  be  said  to  have  established.  They  are : 
1.  That  a  well-devised  system  of  secondary  punishment  should  provide 
for  subjecting  those  sentenced  to  it  to  a  uniform  course  of  penal 
deterrent  discipline.  2.  That  every  means  possible  should  be  adopted 
for  developing  and  working  on  the  higher  feelings  of  the  prisoners, 
directly  by  moral,  religious,  and  secular  instruction,  and  indirectly  by 
insuring  industry,  good  conduct,  and  discipline,  through  appealing 
to  the  hope  of  advantage  or  reward,  as  well  as  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment. 3.  That,  with  a  view  to  deterrence  as  well  as  reformation,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  first  part  of  every  sentence  should  be  undergone 
on  the  separate  system  as  developed  at  Pentonville.  4.  That  before 
discharging  the  convict  to  a  full  or  modified  degree  of  liberty,  he 
should  be  subjected  to  further  training,  in  which  he  should  be  asso- 
ciated, under  supervision,  while  at  labour,  but  separated  at  all  other 
times.  5.  That  properly  constructed  prison  buildings,  providing 
among  other  things  for  this  separation,  are  all-important  requisites 
for  the  success  of  the  system.  6.  That  employment  should  be  provided 
and  industry  enforced  or  encouraged  for  all.  7.  That  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  and  train  a  good  staff  of  skilled  and  responsible  officials 
to  supervise  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  convict  establishments,  and 
means  adopted  to  prevent  their  work  being  hindered  or  defeated 
by  the  prisoners  being  brought  into  close  contact  on  works  or  other- 
wise with  free  men  who  were  under  no  such  responsibilities.  8.  That 
those  who  on  discharge  are  disposed  to  follow  honest  courses  should 
be  guided  and  assisted  in  their  endeavours,  and  that  a  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  over  all  till  they  have  re-established  their  character. 

EDMUND  F.  Du  CANE. 
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COMPULSORY  PROVIDENCE. 
A  KEPLY  TO  MR.  BLACKLEY. 

MR.  BLACKLEY'S  scheme  of c  National  Insurance '  which  he  propounded 
in  this  Eeview  in  November  1878  has  attracted  much  attention. 
His  article  must  have  been  admired  by  all  for  the  philanthropic 
warmth  of  heart  which  inspired  it.  But  its  success  went  even  further 
than  this,  for  it  is  said  that  an  association  has  been  formed,  or  is 
about  to  be  formed,  having  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  the 
scheme  which  he  proposes.  The  idea  of  a  great  compulsory  national 
system  of  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age  is  at  first  sight 
attractive.  The  symmetry  of  the  proposal  is  very  taking.  If  only 
every  man  in  England  were  by  some  means  or  other  forced  to 
become  a  member  of  a  perfectly  sound,  because  a  National  Friendly 
Society,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  evils  which  afflict 
the  community  in  the  present  day  would  disappear.  It  may  at  once 
be  conceded  that  such  an  object  would  be  highly  desirable  if  it  could 
be  attained.  But  can  it  be  attained  by  Mr.  Blackley's  method  ?  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  point  aimed  at.  It 
is  not  by  way  of  compulsion  that  the  high  graces  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence are  to  be  established  in  the  world.  Mr.  Blackley  would 
have  us  force  men  to  be  provident,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
prophet  Mahomet  used  the  civil  power  of  the  State  to  make  men 
religious.  Just  as  a  higher  teacher  than  Mahomet  showed  how  the 
world  could  be  better  conquered  by  gentleness  and  persuasion  than 
by  a  display  of  physical  force,  we  must  seek  in  the  lessons  of  political 
economy  a  more  skilful  guide  than  Mr.  Blackley.  That  this  was 
the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  economists  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
politicians  on  the  other  when  the  scheme  was  first  propounded,  will 
be  accepted  as  a  true  statement  by  most ;  nor  has  it  won  favour  with 
these  on  further  examination.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  persons 
have  adopted  the  proposal,  and  that  it  has  made  undoubted  way  in 
certain  directions,  makes  it  necessary  that  something  like  a  formal 
exposition  should  be  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  must  be 
rejected.  Compulsory '  National  Insurance '  can  never  become  the 
law  in  this  country,  first  because  it  is  founded  on  bad  political 
economy,  and  secondly  because  it  is  impracticable. 
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I. 

The  theory  of  compulsion  is  one  that  has  many  charms  for  those  who 
may  be  called  without  disrespect  amateur  economists.  The  Spartans, 
desiring  to  insure  simplicity  of  life,  compelled  every  one  to  dine  at 
the  public  table  on  black  broth ;  in  the  fourteenth  century  sumptuary 
laws  compelled  people  to  dress  within  their  means,  and  later  to  be 
buried  in  woollen  cloth ;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lavvson  to-day  wants  to 
compel  sobriety  by  legal  enactment.  The  method  does  not  answer, 
for  it  is  founded  on  a  false  conception  of  the  duty  of  Government. 
Bastiat  declares  the  whole  scope  of  Government  to  be  included  in  the 
sentence  that  '  the  aim  of  the  law  (which  is  the  instrument  of 
government)  is  to  prevent  injustice  from  reigning.'  Perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  this  would  be  the  result  of  National  Insurance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  such  an  allegation.  The  most  that 
can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  would  prevent  certain  misfortunes,  or 
give  a  means  of  escape  from  certain  inconveniences.  But  this  is  just 
what  it  is  not  the  function  of  Government  to  do. 

It  ought  to  be  hardly  necessary  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
stop  to  point  out  in  what  way  the  proposed  scheme  would  be  virtually 
a  Government  undertaking.  We  are  carefully  informed  that  the  State 
is  not  to  be  asked  to  contribute  a  single  penny  to  the  scheme,  nor  even 
to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  benefit  subscribed  for  shall  be  paid  wh< 
due.  But  the  Legislature  is  expected  to  pass  a  law  by  which  it  shall 
become  obligatory  upon  every  male  of  a  certain  age,  probably  twenty- 
one,  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  from  Wl.  to  18Z.,  to  a  National  Friendly 
Society.  In  return  for  this  payment  the  Society  will  pay  an  allowan( 
of  eight  shillings  a  week  in  sickness,  a  pension  of  four  shillings  a  week 
after  seventy  years  of  age,  and  burial  money.  The  law  is  not  called  in 
to  guarantee  these  benefits,  and  this  might  in  the  eyes  of  some  seem 
to  remove  the  whole  scheme  from  the  category  of  State  undertaking 
It  does  not,  however,  really  do  so.  The  compulsion  proposed  to 
applied  is  the  fact  which  renders  the  State  a  partner  in  the  trans- 
action. Nor  would  State  interference  be  a  trifling  matter.  Mr. 
Blackley  sees  that  the  great  difficulty  would  be  in  applying  com- 
pulsion to  the  residuum  of  the  population,  young  paupers,  thieves, 
drunkards,  and  vagrants,  or,  in  other  words,  '  persons  in  undefined 
employment.'  Let  us  assume  that  there  would  be  no  very  large 
amount  of  trouble — a  very  wide  assumption  indeed — with  the  ordinary 
artisan  or  agricultural  labourer,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  would  have 
its  hands  full  the  moment  it  began  to  attempt  to  squeeze  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  out  of  the  90,000  *  or  so  of 
young  men  of  the  residuum  class,  who  would  come  under  its  operation 
the  moment  the  Act  was  passed. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  with  these  that  the  present  argu- 

1  When  the  scheme  had  got  into  full  operation,  the  numbers  would  be,  of  course, 
smaller,  but  would  amount  to  many  thousands  annually. 
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ment  has  to  do,  as  with  the  population  at  large.  Bastiat  reminds  us 
that  law  is  force,  and  that  consequently  the  domain  of  law  cannot  law- 
fully extend  beyond  the  domain  of  force.  How  far  does  the  domain  of 
force  extend  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  point  of  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  'When  law  and  force,'  says  Bastiat,  'keep  a  man 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  they  impose  nothing  on  him  but  a  mere 
negation.  They  only  oblige  him  to  abstain  from  doing  harm.  They 
violate  neither  his  personality,  his  liberty,  nor  his  property.  They 
only  guard  the  personality,  the  liberty,  the  property  of  others.' 

Government  has  been  often  called  upon  to  step  beyond  its  own 
domain  by  two  classes  of  persons,  philanthropists  and  socialists.  It 
seems  very  easy  indeed  to  attain  all  kinds  of  ends  which  are  admir- 
able in  themselves  by  the  use  of  the  force  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  If  the  State  were  the  universal  banker,  there  would 
be  no  more  disastrous  failures,  and  no  more  of  the  undeserved  misery 
which  arises  from  them ;  therefore  it  has  been  proposed  again  and  again, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  that  Government  should  undertake 
the  duties  and  secure  the  profits  of  banking.  The  English  Poor- 
law  system  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  State  play  the  part  of  Pro- 
vidence, a  function  for  which  it  is  obviously  unfit.  The  result  of 
giving  to  all  the  right  to  claim  relief  has  been  to  create  a  mass  of  per- 
manent pauperism  in  this  country  which  has  probably  been  unequalled 
at  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history.  In  Germany  the  State,  in 
view  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  improvident  marriages,  for  a 
long  time  only  allowed  a  man  to  marry  when  he  could  show  that  he 
possessed  a  certain  income.  The  consequence  was  that  population 
was  not  checked,  whilst  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  was  greatly 
injured.  A  great  many  people  have  demanded  the  establishment 
in  this  country  of  a  great  National  Friendly  Society,  which  shall  be 
carried  on  at  the  risk  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government ; 
only  membership  with  it  was  to  be  voluntary.  The  proposal  is 
fascinating,  but  it  would  be  a  step  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  State  to 
undertake  the  task.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  Government  is  already 
engaged  in  similar  work  to  the  proposed  National  Friendly  Society, 
it  might  be  argued  in  reply  that  the  only  sound  justification 'of 
the  performance  by  the  State  of  the  work  of  the  Savings  Bank 
is  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  thereby  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  It  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  interference 
of  the  State  with  the  affairs  of  ^Friendly  Societies  should  go 
any  further  than  to  provide  that  no  injustice  is  done.  This  point 
has  probably  not  yet  been  reached,  for  a  vast  number  of  such 
associations  which  are  notoriously  unsound  are  allowed  to  prey  upon 
the  public,  many  of  them  being  in  possession  of  the  Government 
certificate  of  registration.  We  shall  presently  be  able  to  take  this 
point  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  extent  to  which  Government 
interference  may  be  legitimately  carried.  The  cases  given  are  only 
a  few  of  the  more  obvious  instances  in  which  philanthropists,  on 
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philanthropic  grounds,  have  desired  to  call  in  the  State  to  aid  them 
in  their  schemes. 

Socialists  go  even  a  step  further.  They  say, '  Since  the  law  organises 
justice,  why  should  it  not  organise  labour,  instruction,  and  religion  ? ' 
The  answer  which  Bastiat  makes  to  this  question  is  one  which  the  phi- 
lanthropists should  carefully  study :  '  Why  ?  Because  it  could  not  orga- 
nise labour,  instruction,  and  religion,  without  disorganising  justice.' 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  admirable  answer  to  the 
dreams  of  Social  Democrats,  Communists,  and  other  Socialists,  for  it 
does  not  come  strictly  within  our  province  to  do  so  here.  It  suggests, 
however,  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  objection  to  imposing  on  the  State 
a  task  which  is  beyond  its  proper  sphere.  The  one  thing  which 
inspires  confidence  in  government  and  produces  quiet  and  order  in 
the  land  is  the  conviction  that  justice  is  secured  by  the  action  of  the 
State.  Now  a  large  part  of  the  sense  of  being  justly  treated  is  the 
sense  that  the  personality  of  the  individual  is  respected.  Not  only 
must  property  and  political  rights  be  secure,  but  a  man's  own  self 
must  be  left  to  its  own  development.  It  must  not  be  put  in  a 
mould.  It  must  not  be  constrained  to  take  a  shape  which  is  not 
natural  to  it.  It  must  not  be  hampered  and  fettered  by  laws  or 
regulations  which  tend  to  deprive  it  of  its  individuality.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  is  any  feeling  stronger  than  a  desire  to  be 
personally  free  from  outside  trammels.  This  is  the  ground  and  root 
of  the  longing  of  man  for  justice,  and  to  be  sheltered  from  injustice. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  a  scheme  which  harshly  interferes  with 
men's  lives  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  easily  impressed,  that  it 
would  be  a  distinct  infringement  of  the  natural  principle  which  is 
implanted  in  us  all,  that  is,  the  conviction  that  each  has  an  inborn 
right  to  fashion  his  life  according  to  a  pattern  set  by  himself.  Of 
course  it  will  be  replied  that  compulsory  insurance  would  not  infringe 
the  principle  of  which  we  speak.  This  is  hardly  a  matter  of  opinion. 
It  would  do  so.  The  State  has  no  right  to  use  the  force  at  its  disposal 
even  for  the  material  benefit  of  the  individual.  The  gain  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community  would  be  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  enormous  loss  which  would  be  suffered  in  the  moral  weakening 
of  true  ideas  of  justice,  responsibility,  law,  and  order  by  the  usurpation 
of  a  function  by  the  State  which  does  not  lie  within  its  scope. 

'  Letting  alone,'  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  '  in  short,  should  be  the 
general  practice '  in  the  matter  of  the  intervention  of  a  public 
authority  in  the  business  of  the  community.  He  gives  many  very 
cogent  reasons  why  this  rule  should  be  generally  adopted.  The 
business  of  life  is  a  part  of  the  practical  education  of  a  people. 
The  natural  stimulus  to  labour,  contrivance,  judgment,  and  self- 
control  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  We  cannot  do 
away  with  these  difficulties,  and  we  should  not  therefore  attempt  to 
weaken  the  capacity  of  meeting  them  by  passing  any  portion  of  them 
over  to  the  State  if  we  can  perform  them  ourselves.  But  Mr.  Mill, 
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whilst  insisting  strongly  on  the  importance  of  restricting  to  the 
narrowest  compass  the  intervention  of  a  public  authority  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  community,  allows  that  Grovernment  may  properly  inter- 
fere if  a  sufficiently  strong  case  is  made  out.  He  has,  however,  given  a 
list,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  con- 
ceives such  interference  to  be  justifiable.  He  includes  in  the  category 
the  education  of  the  people,  colonisation,  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
law,2  the  management  of  such  undertakings  as  gas  and  water  companies, 
and  railways,  which  possess  virtual  monopolies,  and  other  things.  But 
as  far  as  I  understand  his  argument,  he  would  be  certainly  strongly 
opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  a  compulsory  national  insurance.  He 
would  desire  to  check  the  impulses  of  '  impatient  reformers '  who, 
'  thinking  it  easier  and  shorter  to  get  possession  of  the  Grovernment  than 
of  the  intellects  and  dispositions  of  the  public,  are  under  a  constant 
temptation  to  stretch  the  province  of  government  beyond  due  bounds.' 3 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  economists  are  against  the 
proposed  scheme.  It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  Grovernment  interference  might  be  allowed  to  be  admissible  in 
the  matter  of  industrial  insurance.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as  Mr. 
Blackley  has  taken  upon  himself  to  use  some  very  strong  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  voluntary  Friendly  Societies  in 
England.  Can  he  be  aware  that  since  1793  the  Legislature  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  helping  on  a  movement  which  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  one  of  the  most  noble  efforts  ever  made  by  the  working 
classes  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
many  difficulties,  many  failures  and  many  discouragements  in  the 
way.  But  not  a  few  of  these  have  been  overcome.  The  struggle  has 
been,  and,  it  may  be  allowed,  still  is  a  severe  one ;  but  whilst  engaged 
in  it,  the  working  classes  have  gained  greatly  in  courage,  skill,  and 
self-reliance.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Blackley  that  nine  Friendly 
Societies  out  of  ten  in  the  kingdom  are  insolvent.  This  is  assuredly 
an  error,  and  can  very  easily  be  proved  to  be  such.  The  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows  was  shown  in  1 874  4  to  comprise  within  itself, 
that  is  through  its  affiliated  branches,  one-ninth  of  the  whole  number 
of  societies,  registered  and  unregistered,  estimated  to  exist  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  proportion  of  the  Manchester  Unity  to  other 
societies  has  certainly  not  altered  for  the  worse  since  that  date.  The 
Foresters  are  hardly  inferior  in  numbers  and  wealth  to  the  Oddfellows. 
There  are,  too,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  a  considerable  number  of 
county  and  other  societies,  which  are  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  the 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters.  What  is  the  present  position  of  the  former 
great  association  ?  It  consists  of  more  than  half  a  million  members, 
and  possesses  an  invested  capital  of  over  four  millions.  In  1871  a 

2  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Mill,  unlike  Ricardo,  has  not  sufficiently 
weighed  the  disadvantages  attending  a  system  of  compulsory  relief  of  the  poor. 

3  Political  Economy,  bk.  v.  cap.  1. 

4  Fourth  Report  of  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  page  xvi. 
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voluntary  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  was  undertaken,  and  on 
its  being  shown  that  it  would  have  been  able  to  pay  only  eighty-eight 
per  cent,  of  its  liabilities  if  it  were  wound  up,  it  manfully  set  to  work 
to  improve  its  position  by  increasing  payments  and  reducing  benefits. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  sound  state.  It  should  be  re- 
membered too  that  the  power  of  levy  over  so  large  an  area  gives  all 
such  societies  a  strength  which  lifts  them  above  all  danger  of  in- 
solvency as  long  as  their  affairs  are  only  moderately  well  managed.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  progress  made  by  the  working  classes  of  late 
years  in  the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  of  the  clear  proofs 
they  have  given  of  their  capacity  to  manage  these  with  a  minimum 
of  help  from  the  outside,  it  cannot  be  allowed  for  a  moment  that  such 
a  statement  as  Mr.  Blackley's  should  pass  unchallenged. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  a  great  many  societies  are  un- 
sound, a  point  from  which  a  proposal  for  national  insurance  no  doubt 
gains  some  strength.     The  legislation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place 
has  not  sufficed  to  make  every  society  in  the  country  perfectly  sound. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  do  so  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  follow  Mill  and  Bastiat  ?     The  gain 
would   be   considerable   if  this   question  could  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.     The  present  law,  which  was  consolidated  by  the  Act  of 
1875,  is  almost  purely  permissive  in  its  action.     It  admits  Friendly 
Societies  to  the  slight  advantages  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  regis- 
tration on  the  easiest  possible  terms.     It  does  not  insist  upon  regis- 
tration, and  it  is  as  easy  for  a  society  to  sever  its   slender  connection 
with  the  State  as  it  is  to  assume  it.     A  registered  society  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  an  annual  audit  and  a  quinquennial  valuation  in  a  pre- 
scribed form  ;  but  judging  from  the  failure  which  the  Kegistrar  has 
experienced  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  former  during  the  last  four 
years,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  latter  will  also  become  a  dead 
letter  next  year  when  he  attempts  to  coerce  the  societies.     But  even 
if  all  registered  societies  were  to  comply  with  the  Act  and  make  their 
affairs  fully  public,  no  very  great  gain  would  be  secured.     There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  most  utterly  rotten  concerns  from  going  on 
preying  upon  their  victims.     And  this,  no  doubt,  they  will   continue 
to  do  ;  and  as  long  as  the  law  remains  unaltered  we  shall  constantly 
hear  of  the  failure  of  both  registered  and  unregistered  societies  to 
meet  their  engagements.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  objection 
can*_be   made  to  compulsory  registration   of  all  benefit  club?.     Let 
them  continue  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ;  only  let  them  be   called 
iipon  to  prove,  by  periodical  audit  and  valuation,  that  they  are  in  a 
somKf  condition.     As  soon  as  they  fail  to  do  this,  let  the  law  have 
the  power  to  refuse  them  permission   to  accept  any  new  business. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  with  marked  success  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  offices. 

An  examination  of  this  suggestion  will  show  that  the  dictum  of 
Bastiat  is  obeyed,  because  the  law  would  only  be  put  in  force  to  pre- 
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vent  injustice  being  done.  Bankrupt  societies  would  be  forbidden  to 
bring  misery  upon  the  credulous  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
are  doing  in  the  present.  The  dictum  of  Mill  is  also  regarded,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would  not  involve  taking  the 
affairs  of  the  working  classes  out  of  their  own  hands. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  existing  institutions,  es- 
pecially that  one  which  has  already  gained  the  proportions  of  a 
national  undertaking,  the  Friendly  Society  as  established  by  the 
working  man,  that  a  remedy  for,  though  not  a  complete  cure  of, 
pauperism  and  un thrift  should  be  sought. 

II. 

That  Mr.  Blackley's  scheme  is  an  impracticable  one  he  will  pro 
bably  find  when  he  seeks  a  statesman  of  the  first  class  to  take  it  in 
hand  and  push  it  through  the  Legislature.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  such  statesman  could  be  found.  For  what  proposition  more 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  British  institutions  could  be  suggested? 
This  is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  the  value  of  the  scheme  itself; 
but  it  is  one  against  any  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  other  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  Friendly  Society  system  as  at  present  existing. 

As  far  as  the  bettermost  kind  of  the  working  classes  and  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  concerned,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  sum 
of  10L  or  151.  might  be  extorted  from  them  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one.  But  these  are  just  the  very  men  for  whom 
no  legislation  is  needed ;  they  are  already  disposed  to  be  thrifty  and 
provident.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  only  difficulty 
would  lie  with  the  residuum  of  the  population,  with  the  criminal  and 
pauper  classes.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  persons,  both  in  town  and 
country,  who  would  be  utterly  unable  to  produce  such  a  sum  as  is 
required,  although  they  belong  to  neither  of  the  above  classes.  A 
very  large  number  of  young  men  are  called  upon,  for  instance,  to 
take  the  place  of  their  dead  fathers,  and  to  act  as  bread-winners  to  the 
family.  These  must  be  numbered  through  the  land  by  tens  if  not  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  How  could  they  be  expected  to  produce  the 
needful  sum  ?  Then  there  is  the  class  of  clerks  and  poor  gentlemen's 
sons.  These  are  already  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life,  and 
the  age  when  they  are  just  emerging  into  manhood  is  the  most  trying 
and  least  prosperous  of  their  whole  career. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all — the  residuum. 
We  must  acknowledge  a  certain  feeling  of  admiration  for  Mr. 
Blackley  when  he  faces  this,  too,  with  a  light  heart.  By  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  it  is  not  easy  to  follow,  he  concludes  that  the 
numbers  of  this  class  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  deal  will  be  very 
small.  I  can  hardly  think  so.  Even  by  his  own  showing  there  will 
be,  every  year,  many  thousands  of  young  criminals  and  young  paupers 
out  of  whom  we  are  to  squeeze  from  Wl.  to  151.  a  head  or  more. 

3  o  2 
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The  method  to  be  adopted  is  a  simple  one.  Each,  according  to  his 
class,  is  to  be  kept  at  work  in  jail  or  in  workhouse  until  he  has  earned 
the  sum  required.  This  is  compulsion,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance! 
The  objection  to  this  part  of  the  proposal  does  not  lie  in  compelling  a 
voluntary  pauper  or  criminal,  who  has  offended  against  the  law,  to  work 
for  an  honest  living.  An  admirable  system  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Canton  de  Vaud  within  the  last  few  years  by  which  obstinate 
paupers,  idlers,  drunkards,  and  wife-deserters  are  detained  for  a  time  in 
an  agricultural  '  colony.'  Here  they  are  compelled  to  work  for  their 
own  living  and  for  their  families  if  they  have  any.  In  France,  too, 
the  same  system  is  adopted  by  the  establishment  in  each  department  of 
Depots  de  Mendicite,  in  which  vagrants  are  imprisoned  until  they 
have  earned  a  certain  sum,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  to  them  where- 
with to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  But  these  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  idle  are  very  different  from  Mr.  Blackley's  scheme.  It  would  be 
necessary,  if  his  plan  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end,  to  arrest  every 
potential  young  criminal  and  vagrant  and  straightway  commit  each  to 
his  proper  place.  The  jails  and  workhouses  would  be  at  once  filled  to 
overflowing.  As  far  as  the  practicability  of  the  proposal  is  concerned, 
it  is  about  equivalent  to  getting  rid  of  crime  by  the  arrest  of  every 
criminal  in  the  country  and  keeping  him  under  lock  and  key. 

But  how  is  compulsion  to  be  applied  to  others  than  the  thieves 
and  paupers  ?  Is  the  bed  to  be  taken  from  under  the  bread-winning 
widow's  son  ?  Is  the  young  artisan  or  labourer  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  produce  money  for  the  national  insurance,  to  be  lodged  in  jail? 
Mr.  Blackley  is  ready  with  a  facile  answer  to  these  questions.  Em- 
ployers of  labour  are  to  be  required  to  set  apart  a  proportion  of  the 
wages  of  those  of  their  workmen  who  have  not  paid  the  full  legal 
amount  due  to  the  national  club.  As  this  would  amount  to  two 
shillings  a  week  for  three  years,  in  order  to  provide  fifteen  pounds,  it 
is  evident  that  the  office  of  collector  of  the  National  Insurance 
Society,  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  thrust  upon  the  employers  of 
Great  Britain,  would  be  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Mr.  Blackley 
dwells  a  great  deal  upon  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  his 
scheme,  and  of  the  stupendous  change  which  it  would  effect  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  radical  defect  in  his  essays  is 
that  he  passes  over  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  his  path  almost  with- 
out notice.  He  should  at  least  have  attempted  to  answer  Sir  George 
Young's  just  criticism  that  no  security  can  be  given  that  the  payment 
shall  really  fall  upon  the  receiver  of  the  wages,  and  not  upon  the 
employer  who  pays  them.  The  question  of  school  fees  is  a  much 
less  important  one,  and  stands,  in  many  respects,  upon  very  different 
grounds.  These  may  be  all  summed  up  in  the  argument  that  com- 
pulsion, in  order  to  secure  universal  education,  is  a  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  force  on  the  part  of  the  State.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
the  matter  of  compulsory  providence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  the  National  Insurance  would 
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be  thrown,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  employer  of  labour.  The 
market  rate  of  wages  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  thousand  circumstances,  some  national, 
others  local.  The  enforced  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  every 
year,  by  a  large  body  of  labourers  and  working-men,  would  un- 
doubtedly introduce  a  disturbing  element  into  the  labour  market. 
The  employed  would,  of  course,  strain  every  nerve  to  shift  the  burden 
from  their  own  shoulders  to  their  masters.  Their  success  would 
depend  upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  labour  market.  In 
bad  times  the  young  working  man  would  be  reduced  to  taking  such 
a  sum  for  his  wages  as  would,  when  the  club  money  was  subtracted, 
leave  him  so  little  that  his  life  would  be  a  burden  to  him.  In  good 
times  the  contrary  process  would  go  on.  The  employer,  in  the 
competition  for  labour,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his 
profits  to  pay  his  servant's  club  contribution.  It  might  be  replied 
that  this  way  of  being  taxed  for  the  necessities  of  the  labouring- 
classes  would  be  no  worse  than  that  which  is  now  endured  with  more 
or  less  patience  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate.  This  may  be  so.  I  can 
only  answer  that  the  system  which  imposes  a  tax  upon  property  in  order 
to  give  the  poor  a  right  to  relief  is  one  which  is  regarded  in  almost  all 
countries  save  England  as  wrong  and  illogical.  The  new  scheme  cannot 
be  defended  by  a  reference  to  the  old.  Two  wrongs  will  not  make  a 
right.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  as  well  to  point 
out  that  so  considerable  a  disturbance  of  the  price  of  labour  as  that 
suggested  could  not  occur  without  causing  a  corresponding  disturbance 
in  the  labour-market,  and  much  consequent  inconvenience.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  profits  is  always  to  a  minimum  even  in  good  times.  How 
will  employers  and  employed  like  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme 
in  these  hard  times  ?  Even  assuming  that  there  were  no  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions, 
and  therefore  of  most  unequal  incidence,  upon  the  labour  of  all  young 
men,  would  be  a  severe  trial  to  the  patience  of  the  nation. 

In  view  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
proposal,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  figures  on 
which  the  payments  are  based.  In  his  first  essay  Mr.  Blackley 
appears  to  think  that  151.  would  be  the  sum  required ;  in  his  second 
it  falls  to  1 01. ;  he  declares,  however,  that  it  might  be  201.  for  any 
obstacle  that  would  thereby  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  proposal. 
We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to 
extract  201.  or  even  50?.  as  Wl.  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in 
this  country  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Sir  George  Young 
showed  conclusively  in  the  debate  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  subject  in 
May,  that  151.  would  not  suffice,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  Post 
Office  and  the  best  societies,  to  produce  the  burial  money  of  101. 
and  51.  for  a  member  and  his  wife,  sick  pay  of  10s.  a  week,  and 
deferred  annuity  of  4s.  after  70,  as  promised  by  Mr.  Blackley.  These 
calculations  are  founded  on  the  tables  of  a  local  (county)  society, 
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which  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  profits  made  by  the  lapses 
made  by  members  in  their  payments  and  their  consequent  exclusion 
from  their  clubs.  In  a  national  insurance  this  source  of  income 
would  of  course  fail.  Moreover,  as  it  would  be  properly  regarded 
as  a  Government  institution,  it  would  be  found  that  the  rich  would 
have  no  shame  in  drawing  the  full  benefits,  however  trivial  they 
might  comparatively  be,  to  which  they  would  be  entitled. 

We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  '  malingering.'  It  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  allowed,  that  '  the  larger  the  organisation  the  less  the 
average  sickness,'  or,  in  another  word,  the  less  imposition.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  fair  conclusion.  There  is  no  doubt  most  cheating  in 
the  small  ill-managed  local  societies  ;  that  there  is  less  in  the  great 
orders  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lodges  or  courts  into  which  they 
are  divided  are  better  managed,  although  they  are  no  larger  than  the 
others.  Imposition  would  be  most  difficult  to  guard  against  if  the 
Grovernment  were  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  national  in- 
surance club.  The  public  purse  is  regarded  as  a  vast  treasure-house 
into  which  each  may  dip  his  hand  and  take  out  what  he  can  without 
making  any  appreciable  difference  to  his  neighbour.  Nobody  would 
conceive  he  had  any  interest  in  checking  the  malingering  of  those 
around  him.  In  the  case  of  the  existing  societies  the  inducement  for 
each  to  keep  guard  against  imposition  is  very  great.  One  shamming 
member  out  of  a  few  hundreds  receiving  sick  pay  for  any  length  of 
time  would  make  a  sensible  difference  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
.would  be  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  club  which  consisted  of  the 
whole  nation.  Everybody  would  be  at  least  disposed  to  give  the 
patient  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  The  malingerer  would  have  it  all 
his  own  way.  Mr.  Scudamore  has  emphatically  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  difficulty  of  detecting  imposition  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  scheme  of  a  National  Friendly  Society.  This  view  is  shared  by  the 
great  majority  of  practical  men,  and  must  be  received  with  respect. 

Mr.  Blackley  called  his  first  essay  a  means  of  '  abolishing  poor- 
rates.'  From  what  he  has  subsequently  written,  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  this  position ;  and  not  without  reason.  The  large 
majority  of  persons  who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Poor-law  are 
women  ;  therefore,  until  the  national  club  takes  in  women,  poor-rates 
cannot  be  abolished  by  its  action.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  logical 
reason  against  applying  Ins  scheme  to  the  female  sex.  If  there  is 
none  in  the  case  of  the  one  sex,  there  need  be  none  in  the  other ;  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  difficulties  which  would  occur  in  the 
case  of  men  would  be  intensified  in  the  case  of  women.  The  com- 
pulsion, the  fixing  rates  of  pay  and  benefits,  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  against  malingering,  impracticable  in  the  case  of  men,  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  women.  At  present  there  are  no  data  in 
existence  from  which  tables  could  be  drawn  up  for  a  female  club. 

Here  we  leave  Mr.  Blackley.  His  contribution  to  the  question 
of  thejeconoinic  future  of  the  working  classes,  illogical  and  impractic- 
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able  as  most  economists  will  hold  it  to  be,  is  not  without  its  value. 
If  it  does  no  more,  it  will  at  least  impress  upon  employers  the  im- 
portance of  fostering  the  Friendly  Society  movement  to  the  utmost. 
If  a  strong  public  opinion  can  be  created  by  which  the  feeling  may 
be  caused  to  permeate  all  classes,  both  employers  and  employed,  that 
it  is  disgraceful  not  to  provide  against  the  future,  a  great  deal  will  have 
been  done.  A  working  man  should  be  ashamed — I  venture  to  think  he 
is  already  becoming  ashamed — not  to  belong  to  a  club.  An  employer 
should,  cceteris  paribus,  always  give  the  preference  to  a  club  man. 

The  whole  question  of  thrift  is  one  which  is  greatly  complicated 
in  this  country  by  the  existence  of  a  compulsory  Poor-law.  We  have 
to  deal  with'the  fact  of  the  State  urging  the  poor  not  to  be  thrifty,  in 
all  our  efforts  to  inculcate  this  virtue.  Thrift  is  not  a  virtue  in 
England,  as  it  is  in  France  ;  or  at  any  rate  it  ought  not,  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  State,  to  be  logically  regarded  as  such.  The  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  their  12,000,000^. 
at  least,  of  saved-up  funds,  show  that  a  great  many  working  men  are 
wiser  than  their  Government.  When  the  great  clubs  are  able 
to  mature  the  scheme  which  they  are  already  entertaining  for  the 
payment  of  old  age  pensions,  and  'when  greater  leniency  is  shown 
to  lapsing  members,  so  that  the  clubs  shall  not  look  for  their  pro- 
sperity to  the  misfortunes  of  their  brethren,  their  machinery  may  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Nothing  will  then  remain  to  be  done  but  to> 
demand  of  the  Legislature  that  only  sound  societies  shall  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  operations.  When  these  reforms  have  been  carried 
out,  we  shall  see,  in  spite  of  the  Poor-law,  a  still  vaster  development 
of  the  voluntary  Friendly  Societies  than  that  which  now  exists. 

A  question  which  will  possibly  become  a  burning  one  at  no 
distant  date  will  be  this :  Is  the  State  justified  in  training  the 
population  in  improvidence  in  order  to  gain  the  security  from  revolu- 
tion or  disturbance  which  a  Poor-law  is  assumed  to  give  ?  Several  of 
our  foremost  statesmen  have  recently  deliberately  stated  this  question 
as  an  affirmative  proposition.  A  large  number  of  thinkers  are, 
however,  beginning  to  understand  that  the  theories  of  Eicardo  and 
the  prophecies  of  Chalmers  are  showing  themselves  to  be  true.  The 
Poor-law,  especially  when  laxly  administered,  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  at  the  root  of  the  improvidence  and  unthrift  which  characterise  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  No  philanthropist  or  practical  econo- 
mist can  move  without  having  this  fact  painfully  thrust  upon  him. 

Yet  providence  and  thrift  are  both  necessary  for  the  true  happiness, 
and  even  the  true  greatness,  of  a  nation.  Providence,  or  looking  forward 
in  order  to  provide  against  particular  evils,  is  not  enough  ;  this  is  the 
most  that  a  National  Insurance  Society  could  do  for  the  people.  The 
habit  of  thrift,  the  practice  of  daily  economy,  must  be  acquired  :  this 
is  what  provident  institutions  created  and  managed  by  the  people 
themselves  will  secure  for  them. 

W.  WALTER  EDWARDS. 
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THE  BOOK  LANGUAGE   OF  CHINA. 


FOR  any  one  to  state  vaguely  that  he  means  to  '  learn  Chinese '  is 
almost  as  indefinite  as  to  announce  an  intention  of  entering  upon  a 
course  of  'science.'  In  the  first  place,  'Chinese'  is  often  used 
collectively  of  the  written  and  spoken  languages  of  China,  as  if  there 
existed  between  these  two  distinct  branches  of  study  the  same 
relation  that  we  know  to  exist  between  written  and  spoken  French. 
But  the  language  of  Chinese  speech  is  never  written  down  totidem 
verbis.1  The  result  of  such  a  process  would  in  Chinese  eyes  be  simply 
ludicrous  ;  not  to  mention  that  for  much  of  the  patois  of  China  there 
are  no  corresponding  characters,  in  which  cases  it  would  of  course  be 
impossible.  When  a  Chinaman  sits  down  to  write,  say  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  does  not  put  on  paper  what  the 
man  actually  says,  but  translates  as  he  goes  along  the  colloquial  into 
the  book  language.  A  foreigner  may  learn  either  or  both.  Sta- 
nislas Julien,  who  never  came  to  China,  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
of  the  written  language,  though  ignorant  of  the  colloquial ;  and 
many  residents  at  the  various  treaty  ports  are  able  to  converse 
fluently  in  the  local  dialects  while  totally  unable  to  read  a  single 
character.  But  before  proceeding  any  further  with  the  main  object 
of  my  investigation  it  may  be  desirable  to  insert  just  a  few  remarks 
on  the  spoken  language  of  China.  To  begin  with,  there  are  at  least 
five  strongly  marked  dialects,  differing  so  widely  one  from  another  as 
to  make  them  practically,  though  not  really,  five  separate  languages. 
Natives  who  speak  only  their  own  dialect  are  as  unintelligible  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  do  not  know  that  dialect  as  an  English- 
man and  a  Eussian  are  mutually  unintelligible  if  neither  happens  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  other.2  It  is  true  that  from 

1  Except  in  the  case  of  farces,  songs,  parts  of  low-class  novels,  &c.,  in  which  a 
very  near  approach  is  made  to  the  colloquial.     The  missionaries,  too,  issue  religious 
tracts  in  this  form  ;  and  the  Bible  itself  has  been  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
more  than  one  province,  thus  becoming  a  literary  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  all  educated 
Chinese. 

2  Hence  the  not  uncommon  phenomenon  of   an  Englishman  acting  as  interpreter 
between  two  Chinamen.     Sometimes  the  latter  are  both  able  to  speak  English ;  and 
we  were  informed  only  the  other  day    that   Chinese  educated    in  Hongkong,  for 
instance,  frequently  write  to  each  other  in  English,   in  preference  to  their  own 
language. 
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time  immemorial  the  dialect  spoken  at  court  has  been  recognised  as 
the  medium  of  intercommunication  all  over  the  empire;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  only  those  who  live  within  the  radius  where  that  form 
of  speech  prevails  will  learn  it  as  their  mother-tongue.  Pekingese  is 
now  regarded  as  the  best  '  Mandarin  ; ' 3  whereas  in  former  days,  when 
Nanking  was  the  capital,  the  dialect  spoken  in  and  around  that  city 
was  taken  as  the  official  model.  Both  would  be  unknown  to  an  in- 
habitant of  Canton. 

I  must  now  further  warn  my  readers  that  although  it  is  not 
unusual  to  speak  generally  of  the  book  language  of  China,  that  too  is 
subdivided  into  several  classes,  for  each  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
special  training  is  required.  For  my  present  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  in  view  two  principal  divisions;  namely,  the 
official  and  business  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ornate  style 
of  poets,  essayists,  &c.,  on  the  other.  From  the  first  of  these  all 
flowery  or  fine  writing  is  rigorously  excluded  :  the  lucid  expression  of 
the  writer's  meaning  is  the  sole  object  of  a  Chinese  despatch,  save 
always  in  those  instances  where  it  may  be  desired  rather  to  conceal 
than  to  make  plain.  Even  then  this  may  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  grammatical  confusion,  and  not  by  the  introduction  of 
abstruse  or  uncommon  terms.  In  fact,  the  tacitly  acknowledged 
rules  of  Chinese  despatch  writing  accord  very  much  with  those  once 
circulated  by  Lord  Palmerston,  calling  upon  all  members  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  services  to  forward  their  communications 
written  in  a  plain  round  hand  ;  to  avoid  treating  of  two  subjects  in  a 
single  despatch ;  to  aim  at  perspicuity  above  all  things ;  and  never 
to  make  use  of  a  foreign  phrase  when  an  English  one  would  answer 
as  well.  But  it  is  the  latter  and  more  interesting  division  that  I 
now  propose  to  examine — the  last  refuge  of  that  old  Chinese  pride 
and  faith  in  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  outer  barbarian  which 
received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  capture  of  Peking.4 

The  once  prevalent  belief  in  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  a 
colloquial  knowledge  even  of  a  single  Chinese  dialect  has  long  since 
taken  its  place  among  other  historical  fictions ; 5  but  it  is  still 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  written  language  of  China  requires 
nothing  short  of  the  devoted  energies  of  a  lifetime.  Few,  however,  of 
those  to  whom  this  saying  is  proverbially  familiar,  would  care  to  be 
called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  justify  the  remark.  For  we  see 
from  day  to  day  the  ordinary  Chinese  literate,  of  say  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  reading  with  apparent  ease  any  work  that  chance  may 
throw  into  his  hands ;  and  we  know  that  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or 

•  All  officials  speak  the  so-calledMandarin  dialect,  as  also  do  many  of  the  better 
class  of  tradesmen,  whose  business  often  calls  them  to  a  distance  from  home. 

4  By  the  allied  British  and  French  forces  in  1860. 

•  Exclusive  of  those  who  make  a  study  of  Chinese,  there  are  now  to  be  found 
among  foreign  residents  in   China  many  who  have  picked  up  by  ear  the  dialect  of 
their  own  locality. 
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eight6  he  was  playing  about  in  the  streets  without  educational 
restraint  of  any  kind.  We  also  know  that  the  habits  of  idleness  con- 
tracted thus  early  in  the  life  of  a  Chinese  schoolboy  make  him  a  very 
difficult  subject  to  manage  when  confined  in  a  close  room  to  pore 
over  and  commit  to  memory  a  number  of  characters,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  is  not  taught  until  several  years  afterwards,  and  surrounded 
as  he  is  by  a  roomful  of  companions  each  shrieking  out  his  own  lesson 
almost  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
first  thing  these  boys  do  on  leaving  school  is  to  get  married,  and  that 
their  subsequent  studies  are  not  carried  on  in  anything  like  the 
systematic  manner  which  insures  success  to  candidates  for  literary 
distinctions  among  ourselves  ;  and  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  indeed 
how  it  is  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  persevering  effort  do  not 
yield  the  same  result  to  a  European  of  average  ability,  whose 
advantages  of  previous  training  more  than  outweigh  the  one  dis- 
advantage of  beginning  later  in  life.7  And  that  my  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  form  their  own  conclusion,  possibly  a  new  one,  as  to  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  book  language  of  China,  I  have  arranged 
them  under  the  four  following  headings  : — 

I.  Characters. — The  first  obstacle  encountered  by  students  of 
Chinese  is  the  multiform  nature  of  the  written  symbols.  To  a 
beginner  who  learns  his  twent}r-five  characters  a  day  for  a  fortnight 
or  so,  and  then  finds  himself  obliged  to  diminish  that  number,  some 
part  of  his  time  being  necessarily  devoted  to  going  over  the  old 
ground,  it  seems  almost  hopeless  that  he  will  ever  acquire  a  mastery 
over  some  6,000  or  7,000  of  these  slippery  puzzles.8  The  more  so  as 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  student  makes  a  false  start,  learning  each 
character  by  its  general  form,  without  relation  to  any  other  character, 
and  without  analysing  the  construction  of  its  component  parts.  By 
degrees,  when  much  valuable  time  has  been  already  wasted,  it  occurs 
to  the  more  attentive  that  these  apparently  fortuitous  combinations 
of  strokes  fall  naturally  into  certain  groups  with  common  elements  to 
each.  Later  on,  it  is  perceived  that  each  character  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  from  one  of  which  the  sound  may  usually  be  predicted  even 
though  the  character  in  question  has  never  been  met  before,  and 
from  the  other  of  which  may  be  gained  a  tolerably  accurate  clue  to 
the  meaning?  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  very  much 
modified  :  it  becomes  no  longer  a  question  of  committing  to  memory 
an  immense  number  of  separate  pictures,  but  rather  of  classifying 
new  acquisitions  under  old  phonetic  groups  in  which  the  radicals  play 
the  part  of  differentiators  as  regards  the  sense.  It  is  impossible  to 

8  Until  he  reaches  this  age,  the  Chinese  child  learns  absolutely  nothing. 

7  Few   foreigners  begin  to  learn  Chinese  before   the   age  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty :  many  much  later. 

8  This  is  about  the  number  required  by  the  student  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  read 
any  ordinary  Chinese  book  or  document. 

9  The  former  of  these  is  generally  called  the  phonetic,  the  latter  the  radical,  of  a 
character. 
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give  an  accurate  illustration  of  this  in  English :  the  following 
examples  are  the  nearest  we  can  get.  A  schoolboy  meeting  the  word 
Pliocene  for  the  first  time  would  learn  by  two  efforts  of  memory  that 
it  was  derived  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  '  more '  and  '  new ' ; 
but  when  subsequently  he  sees  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pleistocene,  he 
has  only  one  new  word  to  remember  in  each  case  instead  of  two,  the 
latter  half  cene  being  common  to  all.  In  Chinese,  however,  the  only 
function  of  the  cene  half,  which  we  will  regard  as  corresponding  with 
the  phonetic  of  a  character,  is  to  determine  the  sound,  not  of  that  half 
alone  but  of  the  whole  character.  The  eo,  mi,  &c.,  are  the  radicals 
or  differentiators,  which  give  the  reader  a  clue  to  the  sense.  Again, 
in  Chinese  every  tree,  plant,  shrub,  &c.,  is  written  with  either  one  of 
the  two  radicals  wood  or  grass,  the  phonetics  differing  in  each  instance 
according  to  the  sound  of  the  character.  So  in  English  we  have  school- 
room,  school-boy,  school-master,  &c.,  answering  somewhat  to  a  group 
of  Chinese  characters  in  which  the  radical  is  a  constant  quantity. 

I  have  no  wish  to  pretend  that  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  characters  is  other  than  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  ;  still, 
a  student  gifted  with  an  average  memory  should  be  able  in  five  years' 
study  to  store  up  enough  to  carry  him  through  any  ordinary  business 
or  official  documents,  light  novels,  &c. ;  and  were  these  characters 
the  sole  hindrance  in  his  way,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  written  language  of  China  has  so  long  been  regarded 
as  something  beyond  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  Englishman.10 

II.  Grammar. — I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  my  readers 
know  Chinese  to  be  a  non-flexional  language  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  There  are  no  declensions  either  of  substantives,  adjectives, 
or  pronouns,  and  no  moods,  conjugations,  or  tenses  of  verbs,  each 
word  being  complete  in  itself  and  incapable  of  any  modification  of 
form  whatever.  The  syntax  of  a  sentence  is,  therefore,  the  only  clue 
to  determining  the  relative  value  of  its  units  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  well 
put,  '  the  whole  of  Chinese  grammar  depends  upon  position.'  This  is 
the  key  by  which,  with  proper  attention  to  certain  laws,  the  seemingly 
tangled  skein  of  written  Chinese  may  be  accurately  unravelled,  and 
made  to  yield  up  a  meaning,  and  one  meaning  only.  It  is  not  true 
that  half  a  dozen  different  constructions  may  be  placed  upon  one  and 
the  same  sentence  according  to  mere  fancy ;  the  rules  of  Chinese 
composition  are,  if  anything,  more  stringently  adhered  to  than  our 
own,  though,  of  course,  equivoques  and  ambiguities  of  speech  are  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  have 
their  counterparts  in  all  languages ;  but  it  is  quite  inaccurate  to 
represent  that  these  occur  more  frequently  or  are  more  easily  produced 

10  In  my  opinion.  Professor  Stokes'  system  of  aids  to  the  memory  could  never  be 
utilised  by  the  student  of  Chinese.  I  venture  to  say  this,  not  wishing  in  any  way 
to  depreciate  an  otherwise  valuable  help,  with  the  merits  of  which  I  myself  am 
personally  acquainted ;  but  from  a  desire  that  no  intending  learner  should  quit  the 
main  road  in  search  of  a  short  cut,  the  very  existence  of  which  to  me  seems  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 
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in  Chinese  than  in  any  other  language.  Where,  as  occasionally  in 
the  archaic  style,  transposition  of  words  is  carried  to  an  extreme  limit, 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  function  of  each 
particular  word ;  such  transpositions,  however,  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  are  always  based  upon  some  precedent  in  the  classics  with 
which  the  reader  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Thus  we  have 
in  Mencius  a  sentence  of  four  characters  arranged  as  follows : — '  To- 
distribute  men  according-to  riches.'  This  means  Ho  distribute  riches 
according  to  the  men,'  and  upon  such  a  precedent  a  modern  writer 
would  not  hesitate  to  build  a  similar  phrase  which  he  would  expect 
all  educated  readers  to  identify  at  once.  Here  the  foreign  student  is 
again  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he  has  never,  like  his  Chinese  rival, 
learned  the  works  of  Mencius  by  heart.  The  most  curious  specimen 
of  such  transposition  ever  noticed  by  myself  is  the  following:  n — 
'  Mother  served  sister-in-law,'  as  applied  to  a  very  virtuous  young 
lady,  who,  to  give  the  real  meaning  of  the  sentence,  'served  her 
sister-in-law  as  if  that  sister-in-law  had  been  her  mother.'  Yet, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  this 
sentence  taken  where  it  stands :  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
which  it  could  mean.  However,  as  we  saw  just  now  in  the  case  of 
characters,  so  with  regard  to  grammar  ;  its  difficulties  melt  away 
before  a  course  of  systematic  study  ;  and  thus  far  in  our  analysis  we 
are  unable  to  say  that  there  is  anything  very  impracticable  in  the 
book  language  of  China.  But  now,  granting  that  the  student  has 
stored  up  in  his  memory  a  considerable  number  of  characters  and  is 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Chinese  syntax,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  can  understand  an  essay,  a  stanza  of  poetry,  or  even 
an  ordinary  letter.  For  behind  these  simpler  elements  stands  a  grim 
spectre,  overshadowing  the  language  with  its  dark,  impenetrable  wing, 
the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Chinese  pundit,  but  the  source  of  much 
despair  and  hope  long  deferred  to  the  European  learner  who  would 
wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  through  the  grotesquely-arranged  garden 
of  Chinese  literature. 

III.  Ornamentation. — Chinese  prose  and  poetry  alike,  to  be  of 
any  literary  value  whatever,  must  bristle  from  beginning  to  end 
with  allusions  to  the  events  and  personages  of  their  own  almost 
immeasurable  past.  More  than  this,  it  is  barely  allowable  to  call 
anything  by  its  right  name  ;  some  figure  of  speech  or  half-expressed 
quotation — and  the  more  obscure  the  better — must  be  called  in  to 
do  duty  in  place  of  the  universally  tabooed  spade.  Hence,  in  the 
elucidation  of  a  passage  written  in  this  peculiar  style,  the  Chinese 
student  of  his  native  tongue  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
European  student  of  Chinese.  Given  an  unfamiliar  metaphor, 
the  former  is  able  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  either  to  guess  its 
meaning  or  at  any  rate  obtain  a  clue  thereto.  His  mind  has  been 
schooled  since  childhood  into  a  particular  attitude,  which  strikes  us 

11  See  the  lAa  Chfioi,  vol.  vii.  p.  57,  of  the  usual  sixteen- volume  edition. 
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only  as  being  awry.  Manners,  customs,  and  folk-lore,  which  we 
have  to  learn,  are  to  him  every-day  topics  of  conversation.  His 
familiarity  with  the  great  storehouses  of  allusion,  the  Chinese 
classics,  committed  to  memory  in  early  life,  is  such  that  a  well-chosen 
word  or  two  will  always  call  to  mind  any  passage  required  for  use. 
Upon  these  last  the  poets  and  essayists  of  China  have  ever  largely 
drawn  for  the  means  of  saying  simple  things  in  obscure  language ; 
and  the  greatest  of  them  have,  by  a  power  of  combining  the  old  in  a 
fresh  and  original  manner,  raised  their  own  works  to  the  standard  of 
those  from  which  such  quotations  may  be  made,  and  have  thus  very 
much  enlarged  the  field  of  operations  for  all  those  who  come  after. 
I  shall  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of  this,  the  marked  peculiarity 
of  all  Chinese  works  written  with  any  pretensions  to  scholarship,  by 
translating  a  piece  of  simple  English  into  the  form  it  would  assume 
under  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  artist.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
following  : — 

The  divinity  (1)  he  sits  on  his  farce-light  (2)  that  glisters  (3), 
Fenced  in  "by  ivhatevcr-is  (4)  the-hand-that-made-us  (5)  ; 

The  king-maker  (6)  he  sits  in  his  Englishman 's-house  (7)  old, 
Eyeing  (8)  \il$,  first-falling  (9)  herring-coloured  (10)  devil  (II). 

Which  stood  originally  in  the  columns  of  Punch : — 

The  king  he  sits  on  his  throne  of  gold, 

Fenced  in  by  his  right  divine  ; 
The  baron  he  sits  in  his  castle  old, 

Drinking  his  ripe  red  wine. 

The  italicised  words  refer,  of  course,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 

(2)  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne. 
.  (3)  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 

(4)  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

(5)  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

(6)  Earl  Warwick,  the  last  of  the  barons. 

(7)  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 

(8)  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

(9)  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls. 

(10)  Is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 

(11)  0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  ^vine}  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let 

us  call  thee  devil ! 

Eidiculous  and  exaggerated  as  the  above  may  seem,  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that,  quantitatively  speaking,  the  picture  is  by  no  means 
overdrawn.  In  some  of  the  more  laboured  Chinese  essays  almost 
every  word  is  made  to  play  more  or  less  a  figurative  part ;  and  many 
of  their  most  valued  works  cannot  be  read,  even  by  scholars,  without 
the  commentary  by  the  side.  But  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
more  closely  these  difficulties^  which  I  have  divided  for  convenience 
sake  under  two  sub-heads. 
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A.  Allusions. — First  of  all  there  is  the  mythological  or  historical 
allusion  in  its  direct  form,  when  the  name  of  the  god  or  hero  is 
actually  quoted ;  in  its  indirect  form,  when  merely  a  hint  is  given  as 
to  the  identity  in  question.  Of  the  former,  I  need  only  say  that  to 
understand  each  such  allusion  in  its  fullest  sense  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  or  mythology  of  China  such  as  few  native 
scholars  possess ;  of  the  latter,  that  our  own  literature  presents 
numerous  examples  analogous  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  when 
Milton  says — 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  "bold, 

he  has  said  enough  for  the  man  of  literary  cultivation.12  So,  too, 
everybody  who  has  read  Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair  Women  knows 
who  is  meant  by  '  the  morning  star  of  song.' 13  In  fact,  I  am 
acquainted  with  nothing  in  the  English  language  which  could  be 
taken  as  a  better  specimen  of  the  highest  flights  of  Chinese  inspira- 
tion than  the  last-named  beautiful  poem. 

Morn  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark, 
Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasp'd  in  her  last  trance 

Her  murder'd  father's  head,14  or  Joan  of  Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France ; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king, 

Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath,15 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

Similarly,  all  readers  of  Gray  know  well  enough  who  is  meant  by 
'Nature's  darling.'  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  second  form  of 
allusion,  which  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  quotation,  though 
not  quotation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  has  been  fully 
exemplified  in  the  verse  which  we  just  now  clothed  in  a  Chinese  dress, 
and  consists  in  borrowing  one  or  more  words  from  some  passage  in 
the  classics  or  other  standard  work  to  represent  perhaps  the  whole 
idea  contained  in  that  passage.  We  may  compare  this  with  our  own 
use  of  such  phrases  as  *  utile  dulci,'  which  recently  appeared  under- 
neath a  picture  in  Punch.  To  talk  about  the  '  utile  dulci '  as  we  do 
in  common  parlance  is  of  course  nonsense  taken  by  itself  and  with- 
out the  mental  reservation  of — 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  [utile  dulci]. 

Two  specimens  from  the  Chinese  will  probably  suffice.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  everyday  book  phrase  '  He  was  no  doubts  old  '—  meaning- 
less of  course  to  the  European  reader,  but  simple  enough  to  any  one 
who  recollects  that  in  the  Lun  Yil  or  Discourses  Confucius  says  :  — 

12  See  II  Penseroso.     The  allusion  is  to  an  unfinished  poem  by  Chaucer,  subse- 
quently completed  by  Spenser.     See  TJie  Faerie  Queenc,  Book  iv.  canto  ii.  stanza  32. 

13  Chaucer.  "  Margaret  Roper,  the  devoted  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
15  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  cf  Edward  the  First. 
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At  fifteen,  I  was  bent  on  learning. 

At  thirty,  I  was  fixed  [in  that  determination]. 

At  forty,  I  had  no  doubts,  &c. 

And  thus  <  no  doubts '  has  come  to  be  elegantly  substituted  for  the 
coarser  expression  '  forty  years.' 

The  next  example  is  more  recondite,  and  would  be  a  fair  puzzle 
to  any  native  scholar  : — 'They  began  to  moon  first  every  one  they 
met.'  Now  the  Chinese  is  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  with  an 
intercalary  month  in  every  third  year,  and  there  is  but  one  term  in 
the  language  for  both.  Thus  '  moon  first '  means  first  of  the  moon  or 
month.  So  much  for  the  mere  words,  which  would  avail  us  little  did 
we  not  know  that  in  the  biography  of  a  certain  well-known  scholar  it 
is  related  how  he  and  his  brother,  also  a  man  of  high  literary  repute, 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  and 
quizzing  the  people  they  saw  passing  and  repassing  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  temples.  Hence  '  to  moon  first '  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  synonym  of  '  to  quiz.' 

B.  Figures  of  Speech. — Metaphor,  metonymy,  catachresis,  irony, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropes  are  extensively  used  in  every  branch  of  Chinese 
literature,  always  excepting  the  business  and  official  styles,  in  which, 
however,  such  metaphors  as  may  have  become  part  of  the  colloquial 
language  do  occasionally  appear.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the 
test  of  a  well- written  despatch  is  the  ready  comprehension  of  it  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  whereas  an  elegant  obscurity,  arising 
from  an  extended  use  of  allusions  and  figures  of  speech,  is  the  sole  end 
and  aim  of  the  Chinese  poet  or  prose  writer.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
word  pai,  '  white.'  A  '  white  business '  signifies  a  death  or  funeral, 
that  being  the  colour  of  Chinese  mourning  garments,  just  as  a  'red 
business '  stands  for  a  wedding,  red  being  the  emblem  of  joy,  the 
colour  of  the  bride's  dress,  her  bridal  palanquin,  &c.  Again,  a 
'white  man'  or  a  'white- clothes  man'  is  a  person  who  has  no 
official  status — one  of  the  people,  in  fact — and  who  has  there- 
fore no  right  to  wear  the  button  and  splendid  robes  of  a  mandarin. 
Similarly,  a  private  family  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  '  white  house.' 
'  White  characters '  are  Chinese  symbols  wrongly  written  for  others 
of  precisely  the  same  sound  but  of  a  different  meaning ;  just  as  if 
a  bad  speller  of  English  were  to  put  '  the  air  of  all  the  ages '  or 
'  the  misletoe  bow.'  '  White  language  '  is  a  term  applied  to  the  local 
dialects  of  China,  a  great  portion  of  each  existing  only  in  a  colloquial 
form  and  having  no  corresponding  characters.  To  look  at  a  person 
with  '  white  eyes '  is  to  slight  or  disregard  him ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
to  look  at  him  with  the  whites  and  not  with  the  pupils.  In  the  Lift 
of  Yuan  Chi  we  read  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  death  two 
brothers,  acquaintances  of  his,  came  to  condole  with  him.  The  first 
arrived  empty-handed,  and  was  coldly  received  with  the '  whites  ;  'while 
his  younger  brother,  who  had  brought  with  him  the  usual  present,  was 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  Yiian  Chi's  '  pupils.'  To  continue,  '  to  fly 
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white '  is  to  skip  a  page  in  reading ;  '  to  eat  white '  is  to  batten  at 
somebody  else's  expense ;  and  '  to  take  trouble  whitely  '  is  equivalent 
to  labouring  in  vain.  '  White  sun  '  and  '  white  heaven '  signify  in 
broad  daylight ;  '  the  great  white '  is  Venus  ;  and  white  preceded  by  a 
number  generally  stands  for  so  many  years ;  e.g.,  '  five  whites'  =  five 
years,  from  the  annual  occurrence  of  snow.  I  have  said  generally, 
having  once  met  the  phrase  ( three  whites '  used  for  three  bumpers  of 
wine,  though  without  any  accompanying  explanation.  And  so  I 
might  go  on  giving  many  other  instances  of  the  figurative  usage  of  the 
single  word  '  white ; '  but  I  shall  probably  have  done  enough  if  I 
add  it  frequently  appears  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  '  to  state,'  to  '  speak,' 
the  idea  involved  being  the  same  as  that  in  our  own  phrase  '  to  make 
clear.' 

I  will  now  place  before  my  readers  an  imaginary  Chinese  letter 
of  the  complimentary  order,  upon  the  mere  substance  of  which  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell,  my  sole  object  being  that  of  introducing  a 
few  common  figures  of  speech,  such  as  might  be  met  with  in  any 
composition  of  the  kind. 

PROM  A  FRIEND  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Throughout  our  long  separation,  anxiety  for  your  welfare  has  never  ceased  to 
hang  around  your  servant's  heart.  He  thirsts  very  much  to  see  you  again  ;  and 
now,  learning  from  your  jewelled  tablet  that  your  chariot  has  returned  to  its 
palatial  mansion,  he  would  implore  you  ten  thousand  not  to  be  sparing  of  your 
jade,  but  to  let  your  brightness  descend  upon  his  rush  hut,  that  you  and  he  may 
once  more  talk  with  fingers  beneath  the  Silver  River.  Alas  !  your  unworthy  menial 
is  drawing  near  the  wood.  His  hand-the-clothes  and  his  little  dog  have  already 
prepared  for  him  the  planks  and  robes  of  old  age,  and  he  will  shortly  be  wandering 
upon  the  Terrace  of  Night.  He  therefore  prays  you  to  speedily  illuminate  his 
humble  abode,  and  remove  the  reproach  of  the  autumn  fan. 

The 'jewelled  tablet' is  of  course  the  letter  previously  received 
by  the  writer  from  his  friend,  and  is  only  one  among  a  host  of  similar 
metaphors  applied  in  the  same  sense.  The  '  chariot '  is  the  friend 
himself,  and  his  '  palatial  mansion '  might  very  possibly  be  nothing 
more  than  a  '  two-pair  back,'  or  rather  the  equivalent  of  some  such 
humble  lodging,  as  Chinese  houses  rarely  rise  more  than  one  story 
above  the  ground.16  '  Ten  thousand  '  is  merely  an  intensive,  answer- 
ing to  '  on  no  account ; '  but  '  to  spare  jade  '  is  an  ellipsis  for  '  to 
spare  one's  jade  footsteps,' the  complimentary  word  'jade,' or  a  similar 
term,  being  invariably  inserted  when  writing  or  speaking  of  anybody 
else's  belongings.  Thus,  a  person's  wife  is  '  the  precious  lady,'  his 
father  '  the  honoured  venerable,'  his  son  '  the  honoured  gentleman,' 
his  daughter  '  the  honoured  loved  one,'  often  '  the  honoured  ten 

16  In  Peking,  care  is  taken  that  no  one  builds  his  house  higher  than  his  neigh- 
bour's, lest  he  should  be  spying  into  the  adjoining  court -yards  or  small  gardens  in 
which  the  ladies  of  each  family  are  wont  to  sit  on  summer  afternoons,  sometimes 
very  lightly  clad. 
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thousand  [ounces  of]  gold,'  as  indicative  of  her  great  value  ;  and 
even  if  a  man  has  the  stomach-ache  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
speak  of  it  to  him  as  his  4  worshipful  complaint.'  I  may  here 
mention,  en  passant,  that  a  common  nickname  for  one's  own  daughter, 
or  girls  in  general,  is  '  lose-money-goods,'  from  the  fact  that  a 
daughter  always  carries  money  in  the  shape  of  a  dowry  from  her  own 
to  a  stranger's  family  ;  this  process  being  of  course  reversed  in  the 
case  of  sons.  But  to  proceed.  It  is  impossible,  according  to  all  laws 
of  epistolary  and  conversational  etiquette  in  China,  to  address  any  one 
but  an  inferior  in  the  second  person.  I  have  put  '  your  brightness ' 
for  the  sake  of  making  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  the  meaning  is 
'  you  ; '  the  original  would  contain  but  the  single  word  '  brightness.' 
The  £  rush  hut '  is  of  course  antithetical  to  the  '  palatial  mansion  ; ' 
to  '  talk  with  fingers  '  is  an  elegant  expression  for '  playing  at  chess  ; ' 
and  the  '  Silver  River  '  is  better  known  to  Europeans  as  the  '  Milky 
Way.'  'Unworthy  menial'  stands  for  the  pronoun  'I';  and  to 
'  draw  near  the  wood  '  is  but  another  form  of  our  own  '  one  foot  in 
the  grave,'  the  term  c  wood  '  being  used  by  metonymy  for  the  coffin. 
This  last  exquisite  figure  originated  with  the  philosopher  Tso,  who 
wrote  the  celebrated  commentary  (Tso  Chuari)  on  Confucius'  great 
work,  Spring  and  Autumn : — '  She  is  twenty-three  and  I  am  twenty- 
five;  and  marrying  thus,  we  shall  draw  near  the  wood  together.'  A 
6  hand-the- clothes,'  sometimes  a  '  hand-the-towel-and-comb,'  is  a 
common  book  term  for  a  wife,  from  her  supposed  duties  as  /emme 
de  chambre  to  her  husband  ;  its  use,  however,  is  illustrative  rather  of 
a  theory  than  of  any  system  actually  in  practice  among  the  Chinese. 
So  '  little  dog '  is  said  depreciatingly  of  one's  own  son ;  and  '  the 
planks  and  robes  of  old  age '  are  the  boards  17  and  grave-clothes  that 
will  moulder  with  the  body  to  dust  in  its  last  resting-place,  '  the 
Terrace  of  an  eternal  Night.'  Death  has  comparatively  few  terrors 
for  the  peaceable,  law-abiding  Chinaman  who  is  conscious  of  no 
neglect  of  his  country's  gods ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  hateful  con- 
tingency, in  that  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  light  of  day,  the 
oft-recurring  pleasures  of  the  rice-bowl,  and  the  sound  of  his  children's 
voices.  Therefore  he  veils  every  allusion  to  the  inevitable  hour 
with  some  graceful  metaphor,  investing  the  circumstances  of  dissolu- 
tion with  a  desirableness  not  their  own.  Everything  connected  with 
the  grave  is  spoken  of  as  part  of  an  imaginary  '  old  age,'  which  two 
words  may  be  seen  conspicuous  in  the  shop-sign  of  every  Chinese 
undertaker.  But  though  an  elderly  gentleman  views  with  satisfaction 
the  present  of  a  nice  comfortable  coffin  for  himself,  or  cheerfully 
accompanies  a  dutiful  son  to  look  at  the  spot  where  his  own  bones 

17  The  Chinese  make  beautiful  coffins ;  and  as  the  dead  body  is  kept  in  the  house 
for  many  days  after  death,  until  an  auspicious  hour  for  interment  has  arrived,  it  is 
necessary  above  all  things  that  the  coffin  should  be  air-tight.  This  is  tested  by 
occasionally  passing  round  a  lighted  candle,  close  to  the  seams. 
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will  some  day  repose,  yet  in  conversation  he  refrains  as  much  as 
possible  from  any  direct  or  indirect  mention  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
There  remains  only  the  '  autumn  fan,'  which  here  stands  for  any 
apparent  neglect  of  the  writer  by  his  friend,  but  is  a  figure  of  speech 
usually  applied  to  a  deserted  wife,  who  is  cast  aside,  like  the  fan, 
when  her  summer  of  life  is  over.  A  propos  of  which  I  venture  to 
add  the  nobler  Chinese  saying  that  '  the  bran  wife  should  not  go 
down  from  the  hall,'  i.e.  the  wife  who  has  shared  the  poverty-stricken 
days  of  bran  food  should  not  be  discarded  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
and  wealth.  And  so  I  might  go  on  with  almost  endless  instances 
of  quaint  metaphors  and  grotesque  images,  such  as  occur  at  every 
step  in  the  book  language  of  China.  I  will  conclude,  however, 
with  two  curious  figures,  the  latter  of  which  has  been,  and  still  re- 
mains, an  example  of  how  readily  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the 
interpretation  of  Chinese,  while  the  first  one  is  cited  in  illustration 
of  the  advantage  at  which  the  native  stands  as  compared  with  the 
most  painstaking  European  student. 

1.  'He  was  absent  about  half  a  blow'  is  a  very  common  book 
phrase,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  comprehensible  at  first  sight  to  the  foreigner, 
albeit  he  sees  from  the  character  employed  that  blow  is  the  blowing 
of  the  wind.     There  is  an  even  commoner  expression,  namely,  '  half 
a  meal- time,'  which  of  course  needs  no  explanation ;  and  the  two  are 
nearly  synonymous.     c  Half  a  blow  '  means  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
blow   the   fire   while  cooking  a  meal,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Chinese  cook  or  his  mate  being  to  fan  the  glowing  charcoal  over 
which  the  pot  or  frying-pan  is  placed. 

2.  The  second  phrase  is  '  to  swallow  gold,'  which  has  for  many 
years  been  accepted  without  cavil  in  its  literal  sense  even  by  such 
otherwise  accurate  writers  as  Williams  and  Doolittle,   and  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  Chinese   method  of  committing 
suicide.     To  such  an  extent  does  this  belief  prevail,  that  a  medical 
man   now    practising  in   China    has    recently   put    forth    a    grave 
dissertation  on  the  consequences  of  swallowing   this   metal,  which 
he  thinks  must  be  taken  in  the  form  of   gold  leaf;    and  he  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  offer  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  remedy  to  be 
adopted,  the  same  being  ( the  continuous  exhibition  of  alkalies  with 
demulcent  drinks  and  emetics.'     Now,  '  to   swallow  gold '  is  simply  a 
metaphorical  expression  for  taking  poison,  especially  of  any  such  act 
performed  by  a  mandarin  under  Imperial  orders  as  punishment  for 
unsuccessful   military    service    or  some  failure    of   the    kind.     The 
revolting  necessity  was  accordingly  thus  veiled ;    and  so  skilfully, 
that  not  only  Europeans,  for  whom   there  is  every  excuse,  but  many 
well-educated   Chinese,  have    come    to   believe    that   the   phrase   is 
actually  based  on  the  positive  possibility  of  poisoning  oneself  with 
gold. 

HERBERT  A.  GILES. 
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THE    UNITY    OF   NATURE: 
A   SPECULATION. 


WHATEVER  view  we  take  of  Nature — by  which  name  I  intend  to  ex- 
press the  material  system  of  which  we  ourselves  form  a  part — there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  certain  unity  pervading  it.  I  will  not  say  a 
unity  of  purpose  or  design,  because  it  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is 
no  purpose  and  no  design  in  nature ;  but  those  who  would  be  most 
ready  to  deny  purpose  and  design  would  be  most  earnest  in  asserting 
the  existence  of  unity  of  a  very  distinct  kind. 

Of  course,  those  who  adopt  the  old  belief,  held  by  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans,  in  the  existence  of  One  Grod,  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  virtually  assume  the  existence  of  a  unity  pervading  creation. 
The  oneness  of  the  creating  mind  implies  a  corresponding  oneness  in 
the  created  work.  All  phenomena,  whether  moral  or  physical, 
which  seem  to  imply  diversity  of  will  or  purpose,  are  set  down  to  the 
account  of  unexplained  anomalies  ;  they  are  the  almost  necessary 
results  of  a  partial  understanding  of  a  complicated  system  ;  they  are 
candidly  admitted  as  existing  ;  they  are  left  for  possible  future  expla- 
nation ;  but,  whether  explained  or  not,  they  are  not  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  great  fundamental  axiom  of  the  unity  of  Grod  and  the 
corresponding  unity  of  creation. 

This  theological  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  name  of  which  I  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  essay,  I  mention  as  in  duty  bound,  but  do 
not  intend  to  discuss.  The  aspect  upon  which  I  wish  to  offer  a 
speculation  is  entirely  scientific  and  experimental,  and  in  no  direct 
manner  touches  upon  the  domain  of  theology.  Let  me  illustrate  it 
by  reference  to  the  remarkable  discourse  upon  Biology  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  at  the  late  meeting  in 
Sheffield. 

The  ground-tone  of  that  discourse,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  is 
the  unity  of  the  principle  of  physical  life,  whatever  that  principle 
may  be.  Dr.  Allman  traces  life  up  from  the  simplest  form  of  proto- 
plasm to  its  highest  exhibition  in  the  bodily  systems  of  mammals  and 
men. 
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No  one,  he  says,  who  contemplates  this  spontaneously  moving  matter  can  deny 
that  it  is  alive.  Liquid  as  it  is,  it  is  a  living  liquid ;  organless  and  structureless 
as  it  is,  it  manifests  the  essential  phenomena  of  life. 

Then  he  takes  us  to  the  simplest  living  organism,  the  Amoeba. 

The  science  of  our  own  days  has  revealed  its  biological  importance,  and  shows 
that  in  this  little,  soft,  nucleated  particle  we  have  a  tody  whose  significance  for  the 
morphology  and  physiology  of  living  beings  cannot  be  overestimated ;  for  in  the 
Amoeba  we  have  the  essential  characters  of  a  cell,  the  morphological  unit  of  organi- 
sation, the  physiological  source  of  specialised  function. 

From  the  Amoeba  we  ascend  to  man  himself. 

Examine  under  the  microscope  a  drop  of  blood  freshly  taken  from  the  human 
subject,  or  from  any  of  the  higher  animals.  It  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  red  corpuscles,  swimming  in  a  nearly  colourless  liquid  ;  and  along  with  these, 
but  in  much  smaller  numbers,  somewhat  larger  colourless  corpuscles.  The  red 
corpuscles  are  modified  cells,  while  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  cells  still  retaining 
their  typical  form  and  properties.  These  last  are  little  masses  of  protoplasm,  each 
enveloping  a  central  nucleus.  Watch  them.  They  will  be  seen  to  change  their 
shape ;  they  will  project  and  withdraw  pseudopodia,  and  creep  about  like  an 
Amoeba. 

But  the  protoplasmatic  chain  which  connects  all  animal  life  links  it 
on  also  to  that  of  the  vegetable  world. 

All  recent  research  has  been  bringing  out  in  a  more  and  more  decisive  manner 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  dualism  in  life, — that  the  life  of  the  animal  and  the  life  of 
the  plant  are,  like  their  protoplasm,  in  all  essential  points  identical. 

And  this  truth  Dr.  Allman  illustrates  by  a  most  curious  fact,  the 
evidence  for  which  seems  irresistible,  namely,  that  plants,  like 
animals,  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  anaesthetics :  the  sensi- 
tive plant  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  ether  loses  its 
sensitive  properties  ;  and  seeds  under  a  similar  influence  are  unable 
to  germinate,  but  recover  their  vital  power  as  soon  as  the  anaesthetic 
atmosphere  is  removed. 

This  unity  of  the  principle  of  physical  life  may  or  may  not 
astonish  us  according  to  our  habits  of  thought :  possibly  we  may 
begin  by  regarding  it  as  astounding,  and  end  with  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  conceived  it  to  be  otherwise.  This 
is  a  mental  transition  with  which  most  persons  accustomed  to  scientific, 
and  especially  mathematical  scientific,  discussions  will  be  familiar. 
The  real  difficulty  of  conception  seems  to  me  to  be  connected  with 
the  diversity  of  nature,  supposed  to  rest  upon  one  all-pervading 
principle.  Grant  protoplasm  as  the  prime  form  of  universal  physical 
life ;  take  that  as  the  biological  starting-point  or  prime  postulate ; 
and  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  immensely  different 
results  in  which  our  protoplasmatic  postulate  lands  us.  The  most 
absolute  upholder  of  protoplasm,  assisted  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion, must  of  necessity  conclude  that  there  is  somehow  an  enormous 
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difference  between  a  squirrel  and  a  codfish,  between  a  dog  and  a 
cabbage. 

I  apprehend  that  this  combination  of  a  deep  underlying  unity  in 
nature  with  a  palpable  and  unlimited  diversity  will  always  afford 
opportunity  for  curious  speculation,  and  will  probably  never  admit  of  a 
complete  solution.  Mr.  Darwin's  hypotheses  and  investigations,  re- 
garded from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  To  what  extent  the  attempt  has  been  successful  I 
have  no  intention  of  discussing :  the  purpose  of  this  essay  is  of  a  very 
different  kind  :  I  am  content  to  look  upon  the  unity  and  diversity  of 
nature  either  from  the  simple  theological  point  of  view,  or  from  that  of 
science,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  or  any  other  leader  whether  in 
science  or  in  philosophy ;  and,  accepting  the  admission  which  must  be 
made  by  all  parties  of  the  coexistence  of  fundamental  unity  with 
almost  unlimited  diversity,  I  wish  to  offer  some  considerations  which 
may  possibly  be  helpful  to  some  minds  in  their  attempts  to  grasp 
this  coexistence  as  a  thing  approximately  intelligible.  Considerations 
which  interest  one  mind  may  probably  interest  others :  at  all  events 
I  shall  have  the  selfish  pleasure  of  setting  down  in  words  a  speculation, 
interesting  as  I  think,  which  has  occupied  my  own  thoughts. 

The  scope  of  my  speculation  will  perhaps  be  put  before  the  reader 
in  the  clearest  manner  by  propounding  the  following  question : — 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  principle  or  law,  from 
which  the  existing  order  of  physical  life,  with  all  its  apparent 
anomalies,  flows  as  a  necessary  result  ?  and  would  not  the  knowledge 
of  that  principle  or  law,  if  attainable,  exhibit  to  us  the  order  of  living 
nature,  as  one  consistent  system,  free  from  exceptions  and  anomalies  ? 

Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  geometrical 
knowledge.  We  are  told  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  regarded  the  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid  as  necessary  truths  requiring  no  demonstration, 
and  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  follow  the  steps  of  proof. 
This  is  not  a  common  experience,  as  most  students  have  discovered 
for  themselves ;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  every  mind  that  is  capable 
of  geometrical  knowledge  approximates  by  degrees  to  the  condition 
from  which  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  seems  to  have  started.  A  boy 
who  begins  his  geometrical  studies  works  painfully  through  the 
logical  steps  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
make  up  two  right  angles  ;  that  the  squares  described  upon  the  two 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  make  up  that  described  upon  the 
hypothenuse;  that  the  tangent  of  a  circle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
radius ;  and  so  forth ;  but,  by  degrees,  as  his  mind  becomes  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  straight  lines,  angles,  circles, 
and  the  rest,  he  begins  to  perceive  that  propositions  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  almost  as  wonderful  to  him  as  protoplasm  or  an  Amoeba 
to  the  microscopist,  are  in  reality  self-evident,  or  immediately 
deducible  from  the  simplest  axioms.  And,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
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point,  a  geometer  who  has  thoroughly  digested  his  science  is  capable 
of  regarding  the  whole  body  of  propositions  into  which  it  is  divided 
as  scientifically  one,  and  as  all  obviously,  and  (so  to  speak)  visibly, 
depending  upon  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  properties  of 
space.  The  extent  to  which  this  intuition  of  geometrical  truth  can 
be  carried  depends  upon  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  The  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid  appeared  intuitively  true  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
I  suspect  that  this  does  not  give  us  the  limit  of  his  intuitive  geo- 
metrical powers  ;  anyhow,  it  is  quite  conceivable,  by  merely  extending 
in  imagination  the  powers  of  which  we  have  actual  experience,  that 
all  geometrical  truth  in  any  department  might  exhibit  itself  without 
intermediate  steps  of  demonstration  to  a  mind  of  sufficient  acuteness, 
when  the  appropriate  definitions  had  been  given.  It  is  conceivable, 
for  example,  that  when  the  definition  of  an  ellipse  had  been  given, 
a  Newton  might  at  once  conclude  the  various  properties  which  would 
be  given  in  a  treatise  on  the  Conic  Sections. 

From  geometry  we  may  rise  to  mechanics.  The  fundamental 
proposition  expressed  by  the  phrase  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  is, 
as  all  students  know,  generally  proved  upon  the  basis  of  certain 
definitions  and  axioms,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  geometry.  Nevertheless  I  suppose  that  most  minds 
which  have  studied  mechanics  acquire  by  degrees  an  almost,  if  not  a 
perfectly,  intuitive  perception  of  the  necessary  truth  of  the  laws  of  the 
composition  of  forces.  To  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton  I  should 
imagine  that  the  principles  of  mechanics  would  present  themselves 
almost  in  the  same  self-evident  light  as  those  of  geometry.  I 
endeavoured  many  years  ago,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,1  to  work  out  in  some  detail 
the  philosophy  of  this  subject ;  I  grouped  together  geometry  and 
mechanics  as  members  of  a  class  of  sciences  which  I  described  as 
sciences  of  magnitude  and  direction;  and  I  argued  that  as  the 
data  of  magnitude  and  direction  entirely  define  a  straight  line,  and 
the  same  data  entirely  define  a  force,  it  may  be  concluded  that  as 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  determine  the  third  side,  so  two  forces  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  will 
have  for  their  resultant  the  force  represented  by  the  third. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  intuition  of  mechanical 
science  may  be  carried.  It  is  quite  certain  that  to  those  who  have 
thought  much  on  the  subject  there  is  no  perceptible  effort  in  striding 
across  from  the  simplest  conception  of  force  to  propositions  which  are 
in  a  certain  sense  complicated,  and  at  all  events  are  far  from  ele- 
mentary. The  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  conic  section  round  a  centre 
of  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  may  con- 
ceivably be  grasped  by  an  acute  mind  as  an  axiomatic  truth ;  and  if 

1  '  Connection  between  the  Sciences  of  Mechanics  and  Geometry,'  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  viii.  part  iii. 
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we  could  only  reduce  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  (which  seems  not 
impossible)  to  a  necessary  truth,  just  as  the  same  law  follows  by 
geometrical  necessity  in  the  case  of  illumination  from  a  centre  of 
light,  we  might  be  able  to  speak  of  the  planetary  motions  as  an  ele- 
mentary truth  similar  to  the  propositions  of  geometry. 

Now,  it  seems  worth  while  to  suggest  that  possibly  as  the  truths 
of  geometry  help  us  to  realise  those  of  mechanics,  so  we  may  use  the 
truths  of  mechanics  to  help  us  to  realise  some  of  the  truths  of  the 
more  subtle  sciences,  say  even  that  of  biology.  A  remarkable  memoir 
on  <  The  Theory  of  Matter,'  by  the  late  E.  L.  Ellis,2  concludes  with 
the  following  sentence : — 

I  venture  to  predict,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which,  doubtless  I  shall  not 
communicate  to  many,  that  if  ever  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  mathematical 
theory  of  chemistry,  it  will  be  as  much  conversant  with  equations  of  the  third  or  a 
higher  order,  as  physical  astronomy  is  with  equations  of  the  second. 

I  know  from  personal  intercourse  with  Ellis  that  he  much  prized  this 
prophecy  :  he  said  to  me  that  he  '  wished  it  to  be  remembered.'  I  am 
not  going  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  further  than  to  remark  that  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  prophecy  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
expanded  in  a  form  which  will  well  illustrate  the  view  of  science  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  express  in  words.  Ellis  regards  chemical 
action  as  the  next  stage  in  the  complicated  kingdom  of  matter  to 
the  action  of  mechanical  forces,  and  accordingly  he  assigns  to 
chemistry  differential  equations  of  the  third  order ;  and  every  ma- 
thematician knows  how  immense  is  the  increase  of  complication 
introduced  by  the  supposed  dependence  upon  these  higher  equations. 
But  why  stop  at  chemistry  ?  and  why  stop  at  equations  of  the  third 
order  ?  May  there  not  be,  or  rather  is  there  not,  a  gradual  ascent 
from  the  dynamics  of  matter  to  the  chemistry  of  matter,  from 
chemistry  to  biology  ?  And,  if  there  be  no  prospect  of  ever  reducing 
biology  to  mathematical  calculation,  may  we  not  at  least  use  the  con- 
ception of  a  science  depending  upon  differential  equations  of  a  high 
order,  incapable  of  integration,  it  may  be,  like  some  by  which  we  have 
already  been  baffled  in  the  sciences  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  hydro- 
dynamics, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  our  minds  some  of  the 
mysteries  and  anomalies  which  the  science  of  life  forces  upon  our 
consideration. 

Let  us  go  back  from  this  transcendental  region  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  consideration  of  mechanics.  We  may  perhaps  rise  to  it  again 
presently.  I  wish  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  unity  and  diversity 
in  the  difficult  department  of  biology  by  reference  to  what  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  simpler  actions  of  matter. 

Let  us  consider  what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  problem  of  the 
motion  of  a  particle  round  a  fixed  centre  of  attraction  \  the  law 

-  Mathematical  and  other  Writings  of  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  p.  38. 
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being  the  natural  one — namely,  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. It  is  well  known  that  the  path  of  the  particle  will  be  a  conic 
section.  To  the  mind  of  a  geometrician  a  conic  section  is  a  conic 
section,  or  an  algebraical  curve  of  the  second  degree  ;  but  to  an 
ordinary  observer  the  particle  may  describe  one  of  three  different 
curves,  which  to  the  eye  are  very  unlike  each  other, — a  parabola,  an 
ellipse,  or  a  hyperbola,  their  forms  being  somewhat  as  under :— 

© 

call  them  for  shortness  sake  and  for  reference  p,  E,  and  n. 

Now  a  mathematician  will  be  aware  that  if  a  large  number  of 
particles  be  projected  at  random  with  different  velocities  about  a 
centre  of  force,  the  probability  will  be  that  some  will  describe  paths 
such  as  P,  some  paths  such  as  E,  and  some  such  as  H.  If  he  could 
observe  what  took  place  after  such  projection,  it  would  not  appear  to 
him  in  any  sense  strange  or  anomalous  that  some  of  the  projected 
bodies  should  continue  to  revolve  in  orbits  nearly  circular,  and  that 
some  should  lose  themselves  in  infinite  space ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  regard  it  as  practically  impossible  that  all  the  projected  bodies 
should  revolve  in  nearly  circular  orbits,  and  none  of  them  go  off  upon 
infinite  branches.  Therefore,  when  an  astronomer,  supposed  to  be 
also  a  mathematician,  finds  by  observation  that  there  are  a  few  bodies 
coursing  round  the  sun  in  orbits  nearly  circular,  that  there  are  many 
following  very  eccentric  courses,  and  many  which  go  off  into  infinite 
distance,  some  having  even  the  double  branched  course  H,  of  which, 
however,  they  can  use  only  one  branch,  never  being  able  to  make  any 
use  whatever  of  the  other,  he  sees  in  the  result  a  confirmation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  of  dynamics,  and  nothing  anomalous  at  all. 
But  suppose  that  astronomy  were  simply  a  science  of  observation  like 
botany,  or  anatomy,  or  biology  ;  suppose  that  the  properties  of  the  conic 
sections  were  unknown,  and  that  the  curves  P,  E,  H  were  maintained 
to  be  different  curves,  as  certainly  to  mere  ocular  observation  they 
would  seem  to  be,  would  not  the  system  of  the  heavens  present  some 
strange  anomalies  ?  Observation  first  indicates,  we  will  suppose,  that 
certain  bodies,  the  earth  amongst  them,  move  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
nearly  circular.  A  speculative  mind  perhaps  asks  the  reason  for  this, 
and  many  reasons  could  be  assigned,  theological,  philosophical,  or 
otherwise  ;  and  it  gradually  grows  to  be  the  general  belief  of  those 
who  think  at  all  on  such  matters,  that  circular  motion  round  the  sun 
is  the  law  of  nature.  But,  then,  further  observation  brings  to  light 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  bodies  which  do  not  conform  them- 
selves to  this  law  ;  bodies  which  move  in  curves  of  exceeding  eccen- 
tricity, and  bodies  which  move  in  curves  of  an  entirely  different 
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character,  and  which  become  lost  in  space.  It  seems  certain  that  in 
the  condition  of  science  supposed,  these  eccentric,  and  especially  the 
parabolical  and  hyperbolical,  bodies  must  needs  be  regarded  as  ano- 
malous, upsetting  all  notion  of  law. 

From  what  has  just  now  been  said,  it  appears  to  be  certainly 
possible,  that  in  the  case  of  astronomy  the  mind  of  a  man  might  pass 
from  a  condition,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  members  of  the  solar 
system  might  be  regarded  as  full  of  anomaly,  to  one  in  which  the 
same  motion  might  present  itself  as  a  necessary  result  of  one  simple 
law.  May  it  not  be  that  a  similar  transition  is  conceivable  in  other 
departments  ?  May  there  not  be  differences  in  the  development  and 
results  of  natural  laws,  which  in  reality  are  not  more  truly  differences 
than  that  which  exists  between  an  ellipse  and  a  parabola  ?  And  if 
you  have  a  natural  result  which  may  be  compared  to  an  ellipse,  may 
it  not  be  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  existence  of  that  result  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  possibility  of  other  results,  which  may 
be  compared  to  parabolas  or  hyperbolas  ?  To  illustrate  my  meaning, 
take  that  view  of  the  world  which  regards  it  as  above  all  things  the 
home  of  intelligent  man — surely  a  very  probable  and  acceptable  view 
to  the  human  mind.  The  observer  who  thus  regards  the  world  may  be 
compared  to  the  astronomer  who  regards  the  solar  system  as  consisting 
of  a  few  stately  spherical  bodies,  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  inha- 
bited, moving  round  the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits ;  and  to  this 
observer  the  world  will  present  many  anomalies.  He  cannot  account 
for  the  existence  of  much  of  the  inferior  department  of  nature — 
noxious  snakes,  mischievous  insects,  &c.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  who  starts  with  the  simple  notion  of  the  world  existing  for 
the  sake  of  man,  to  make  out  a  consistent  and  tenable  theory  of 
nature.  But  may  it  not  be  that  the  existence  of  man  involves  the 
possibility  of  snakes  as  truly  and  as  really  as  the  existence  of  elliptic 
motion  involves  that  of  parabolical  ?  and  may  not  certain  parts  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  which  appear  useless,  and  the 
removal  of  which,  we  might  fancy,  would  be  no  disadvantage,  or  even 
a  theoretical  improvement,  hold  a  place  similar  to  that  of  comets  or 
meteoric  stones,  which  are  really  inseparable  in  conception  from  the 
more  orderly  and  more  apparently  useful  planets  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  I  should  like  to  hang  upon 
the  facts  of  planetary  motion.  It  is  possible,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
fact,  that  certain  heavenly  bodies  move  in  hyperbolas.  Let  the 
reader  contemplate  the  figure  11 ;  he  will  observe,  what  every  geometri- 
cian knows,  that  the  curve  consists  of  two  branches.  An  unskilled 
person  might  possibly  speak  of  them  as  two  curves',  but  they  are  not 
two  curves,  they  are  only  one  curve ;  you  can  devise  no  definition, 
and  you  can  invent  no  mathematical  formula,  which  will  represent  one 
branch  without  also  representing  the  other.  Nevertheless,  physically, 
the  two  branches  are  distinct ;  they  occupy  different  portions  of 
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space,  and  if  a  body  be  moving  in  one  of  the  branches  it  can  never 
by  any  possibility  be  transferred  to  the  other.  Conceive  a  body  to 
start  in  either  branch ;  then  it  will  continue  in  that  branch  for 
ever,  its  course  growing  more  and  more  nearly  rectilinear,  till  it 
ultimately  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line.  Yet  it  cannot,  so  to 
speak,  get  rid  of  all  connection  with  the  unused  branch ;  it  has  never 
visited  it,  it  never  can  or  will  do  so,  and  yet  to  the  mathematician's 
mind  that  unused  branch  is  as  truly  a  portion  of  the  body's  path  as 
that  in  which  it  moves ;  the  unused  branch  is  involved  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  path,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  view  of  a  planetary  path 
might  illustrate  other  unused  things.  The  nipples  and  lacteal  vessels 
of  male  animals,  the  rudimentary  feet  of  certain  snakes,  the  teeth  of 
whales,  and  other  useless  organs  of  certain  living  things,  may  possibly 
be,  like  branches  of  a  hyperbola,  involved  in  the  definition  of  the 
creature,  inseparable  from  its  existence,  and  yet  forming  no  part  of 
its  active  life.  And  as  the  human  mind  can  see  the  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  the  useless  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  and  cannot  conceive 
the  elliptic  and  nearly  circular  orbit  of  the  earth  without  recognising 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  effort  of  thought,  the  possible 
existence  of  useless  hyperbolic  branches  of  planetary  orbits,  so  it  may 
be  that  a  mind  higher  than  human  might  see  in  the  definition  of 
man  the  possible  existence  of  useless  organs  both  in  man  and  in  other 
creatures. 

Hitherto  I  have  founded  my  transference  of  conclusions  from 
dynamics  to  sciences  not  mathematical,  such  as  anatomy  and  biology, 
upon  the  actual  case  of  particles  moving  round  a  centre  of  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  But  a  further  general- 
isation and  further  expansion  of  the  speculation  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  develop,  may  be  usefully  and  simply  effected  by 
considering  the  case  of  the  motion  of  particles  subject  to  the  action 
of  centres  of  force  of  a  more  complicated  kind.  It  may  be  that  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square  is  a  necessary  law,  of  mutual  attraction  of 
particles  of  matter,  and  that  no  other  is  possible  ;  but  other  laws  are 
conceivable,  and  the  curves  described  under  the  action  of  many  laws 
can  be  worked  out,  as  any  mathematician  knows,  without  any  diffi- 
culty. For  examples,  the  direct  distance  of  which  we  have  in  fact 
many  actual  instances,  and  the  inverse  cube,  admit  of  simple  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  inverse  cube  leads  to  a  family 
of  curves  more  varied  than  the  conic  sections,  and  containing  members 
even  more  dissimilar  one  from  another  than  the  ellipse  and  the  hyper- 
bola. It  is  easily  seen  that  the  variety  of  the  family  of  curves  will 
increase  in  complexity  as  the  complexity  of  the  law  of  force  increases, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  there  maybe  a  large  number  of  curves  which 
are  all  essentially  one  as  being  the  result  of  the  same  fundamental 
physical  conditions,  and  which  nevertheless,  when  graphically  traced, 
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may  exhibit  no  apparent  resemblance  to  each  other  whatever,  and 
would  be  concluded  by  any  observer,  who  had  only  his  eyes  to  trust, 
to  be  of  altogether  alien  races.  There  might  conceivably  be  as  much 
difference  between  one  orbit  and  another  as  there  is  between  a  vege- 
table and  an  animal,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish. 

A  still  greater  variety  would  be  introduced  if  we  developed  Leslie 
Ellis's  conception  of  mathematical  chemistry  (if  there  be  such  a 
thing),  as  depending  upon  differential  equations  of  the  third  or  a 
higher  order.  Life,  whatever  may  be  its  laws  and  limits,  has  certainly  a 
much  higher  basis  than  chemistry,  and  may  be  regarded  therefore,  as 
already  hinted,  as  depending  for  its  solution,  if  on  anything,  upon 
differential  equations  of  a  much  higher  order  than  those  which 
pertain  to  chemistry.  Consequently,  the  equation  of  life,  if  we  may 
venture  to  speak  of  such  a  thing,  would  be  one  of  almost  indefinite 
complication,  involving  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  constants,  from 
the  change  of  which,  according  to  varying  initial  conditions,  an 
indefinite  number  of  families  of  living  things  would  result,  producing 
a  most  complicated  unity,  and  an  almost  unlimited  variety. 

Strange  curves  would  certainly  manifest  themselves,  just  as 
strange  species  manifest  themselves  in  the  departments  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Let  any  one  walk  through  the  zoological  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum  and  observe  the  strange  reptiles  and  sea 
monsters  that  are  collected  there  :  the  survival  of  the  fittest  scarcely 
seems  to  account  for  the  existence  of  some  of  them ;  but  I  can  easily 
believe  that  their  existence  was  a  necessity,  and  that  they  are  involved 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  general  solution  of  the  great  life  problem. 

I  am  tempted  to  illustrate  the  subject  which  I  have  in  hand  by 
another  reference  to  families  of  curves.  I  have  dealt  with  curves 
hitherto  as  the  paths  of  particles  moving  under  the  action  of  forces  ; 
but  an  illustration  of  the  unity  and  variety  of  nature  may  be  derived 
from  curves,  independently  of  any  consideration  of  physical  genesis. 
The  conic  sections,  for  example,  are  to  the  mathematician  curves 
corresponding  to  an  algebraical  equation  of  two  variables  of  the  second 
degree.  The  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  at  most  only  five 
constants,  and  therefore  its  geometrical  locus,  when  the  variables  are 
regarded  as  co-ordinates,  cannot  be  exceedingly  complicated.  But 
the  equation  of  the  third  degree  has  nine  constants,  and  its  locus  is 
therefore  immensely  more  complicated  ;  still  more  so  are  the  equations 
of  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  higher  degrees.  Now  the  variety  of 
planetary  motion  corresponds,  as  we  know,  precisely  to  the  variety  of 
the  locus  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree ;  may  not  some  other 
development  of  natural  forces  correspond  in  variety  to  the  locus  of 
the  equation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  higher  degrees  ?  and  may 
we  not  gain  from  our  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  increasing  compli- 
cations of  these  families  of  curves  some  notion  of  the  necessary 
variety  of  the  phenomena  corresponding  to  the  same  development  of 
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natural  force  ?  The  curves  of  the  equation  of  the  third  degree  have, 
I  believe,  never  been  entirely  classified — certainly  not  those  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth :  the  rapidly  growing  complication  corresponds 
admirably  well  with  that  which  we  find  in  nature. 

We  may  even  pursue  the  illustration  of  nature  by  reference  to 
curves  a  step  further.  In  his  clever  and  eccentric  work  entitled  the 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Babbage  makes  use  of  the  points  which 
mathematicians  know  by  the  name  of  conjugate  or  isolated  points, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  relation  in  which,  according  to 
his  view,  miracles  may  stand  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  These 
points,  as  some  of  my  readers  will  know,  and  as  I  may  properly 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  others,  are  as  much  parts  of  the  curve  to 
which  they  belong  as  any  points  in  its  continuous  branches.  No 
definition  of  the  curve  can  exclude  them.  Algebraically  speaking, 
their  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  therefore 
they  truly  belong  to  it.  And  yet  they  stand  absolutely  separated 
from  the  curve's  continuous  branches,  and  to  a  mere  ocular  observer 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  branches  whatever.  Babbage's  appli- 
cation of  these  points  to  the  subject  which  he  had  in  hand  was 
ingenious  and  happy  ;  but  I  wish  to  borrow  his  idea  for  the  purpose 
of  this  essay,  to  which  it  seems  to  lend  itself  quite  as  readily  as  it  does 
to  the  illustration  of  the  miraculous. 

For  instead  of  the  word  miraculous,  which  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  in  this  essay,  read  anomalous,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
apparently  anomalous,  and  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  such 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  conjugate  points  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Haeckel,  for  example,  tells  us  that  the  much-talked-of  purpose  in 
nature  has  really  no  existence,  and  that,  without  going  more  deeply 
into  the  matter,  the  rudimentary  organs  of  animals  are  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  theory  ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  banishes  the  notion 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator?  Now,  if  we  conceive  for  a 
moment,  merely  as  an  hypothesis,  that  nature  has  a  purpose,  or  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  beneficent  Creator,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
expression  of  that  purpose,  or  the  law  which  expresses  the  action  of 
that  beneficence,  must  be  of  a  very  complicated  kind.  It  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  compare  it  to  one  of  the  curves  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Certain  anomalies,  such  as  the  rudimentary  organs, 
may  be  conjugate  points  ;  they  seem  utterly  inconsistent  with  pur- 
pose ;  and  yet  to  one  who  knows  the  equation  of  the  curve,  they 
are  as  truly  part  of  the  curve  as  the  more  regular  branches  ;  and  he 
will  perceive  that  which  the  ocular  observer  does  not  suspect  and 
cannot  believe,  namely,  that  these  apparent  anomalies  and  useless 
excrescences  cannot  be  removed  without  absolutely  destroying  the 
ystem  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

I  remember  reading  many  years  ago  (I  think  in  an   early  number 
8  History  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  19.     (English  Translation.) 
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of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical   Journal)  a   paper   on   conjugate 
points,  which  supplies  a  thought  capable  of  useful  application  either 
to  Babbage's  illustration  of  miracles,  or  to  that  adaptation  of  his  illus- 
tration to  nature  which  I  have  ventured   to  make.     The  writer  of 
the  paper  showed  that,  under  a  more  general  treatment  of  the  equation 
of  a  curve,  conjugate  points  might  be  made  to  disappear  altogether, 
or,  at  least,  to  take  their  place  as  points  in  continuous   branches. 
According  to  this  view  the  locus  of  the  equation  was  to  be  sought 
not  in  a  single  plane,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  in  the  three  dimensions 
of  space ;    and  the   writer    showed    that,  according  to  his  method 
of  interpretation,  a  conjugate  point  would  be  the  point  in  which  a 
branch  of  the  curve   not  lying  in  the   ordinary  plane  of  reference 
crossed  that  plane.     I  think  that   Babbage  might  have  much  im- 
proved his  illustration  if  he  had  happened  to   have  been  familiar 
with  this  idea  ;  he  might  have  argued  that  a  miracle  would  cease  to 
be  a  miracle  if  you    could  regard  it    outside  the   plane  of  human 
experience;  but  leaving  out  of  consideration  what  Babbage  might 
have  done,  I  should  wish  to  remark,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  that  possibly  the  anomalies  of  nature  may,  like  con- 
jugate points,  only  be  so  because  we  are  compelled  to  move  (as  it 
were)  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  we  were  free  from  the  trammels  of 
human   experience  and  human  laws  of  thought,  we  might  possibly 
discover  that  even  the  anomalies  of  nature  are  part  of  a  continuous 
and  consistent  law. 

There  is  one  other  illustration  of  the  problems  of  biology  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  simpler  problem  of  the  dynamics  of  a  particle, 
and  which  may  be  suitably  introduced  into  this  essay. 

Every  mathematician  knows  that  when  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  orbit  of  a  particle  about  a  given  centre  of  force,  the  mere  assign- 
ment of  the   law  of  force  is  not  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.     This  assignment  will  enable  him  to  integrate  his  equation, 
if  it  be  integrable  ;    but  his  integral  will  contain   three  arbitrary 
constants,  for  the  determination  of  which  he  will  require  to  know 
three  elements — namely,  the  distance,  the  direction,  and  the  velocity 
of  projection.     Almost  as  much  will  depend  upon  these  conditions  of 
projection  as  upon  the  law  of  force.     I  have  already  pointed  out  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  law  of  the  inverse  square,  the  path  of  a 
particle  may  be  either  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  or  a  hyperbola ;  and  the 
question  which  of  these  the  path  will  be  depends  upon  the  conditions 
of  projection,  or  the  initial  circumstances  of  motion.     Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  planets  we  cannot  actually  conceive  of  conditions  of  pro- 
jection or  initial  circumstances  of  motion ;  but  we  positively  know 
that  there  must  have  been  something  equivalent  to   these ;  there 
must  have  been  something  corresponding  to  the  three   data  of  an 
ordinary  problem  in   central  forces,   which  fixed    the   precise    orbit 
of  the  earth,  for  example,  and  determined  its  eccentricity. 
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This  being  realised,  let  us  pass  from  the  known  to  the  compara- 
tively unknown,  from  force  to  life.  Let  it  be  granted  that  all  living 
things  have  been  developed  according  to  some  law,  not  necessarily 
known,  or  even  capable  of  description  in  words,  but  still  a  real  law  of 
development ;  does  this  give  us  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  life  problem  ?  If  we  say  yes,  do  we  not  run  into  the  mistake 
of  a  beginner  who  fancies  that  he  can  solve  a  problem  of  motion  round 
a  centre  when  he  has  been  told  what  is  the  law  of  force  ?  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  know  the  conditions  of  projection,  the  initial  circum- 
stances of  motion  or  development  ?  and  may  not  this  portion  of  the 
data  be  quite  as  important  as  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  force  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  that  they  who  are  most  anxious  to  establish  the 
principle  of  evolution  should  be  the  most  ready  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  consideration  of  initial  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  a  complete  account  of  the  earth's  motion  to  say 
that  it  is  the  result  of  gravitation  towards  the  sun.  When  a  body  is 
once  in  motion,  the  forces  acting  upon  it  may  sufficiently  account  for 
all  subsequent  phenomena ;  but  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  the  small  eccentricity  of  her  orbit,  and  so  forth,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  gravitation  ;  they  depend  upon  quite  different 
causes.  You  may  speculate  that  the  planets  were  originally  rings 
thrown  off  from  the  sun,  and  thus  get  one  step  nearer  to  the  be- 
ginning of  things ;  but  even  then  there  is  no  cause  which  can  be 
assigned  why  the  planets  should  be  situated  as  they  are,  and  why  the 
conditions  of  our  own  planet  (to  go  no  further  than  the  body  with 
which  we  are  familiar)  should  have  been  such  as  they  are.  Given  a 
slowly  revolving  mass  of  cooling  vaporous  matter,  and  given  the 
possibility  of  this  mass  being  transformed  into  a  system  of  bodies, 
vvith  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  the  planets  revolving  round  it  in 
orbits  nearly  circular,  they  themselves  also  assuming  forms  nearly 
spherical,  you  still  need  an  initial  causation  which  shall  determine 
the  configuration  of  the  system  and  shall  make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
no  other. 

In  like  manner  a  quantity  of  protoplasm  with  an  assumed  power 
of  development  will  not  account  for  existing  forms  of  life  without  the 
additional  hypothesis  of  some  causative  power  to  determine  the  initial 
circumstances.  Given  an  original  germ,  and  given  some  power 
which  shall  direct  the  particular  original  cause  of  the  development  of 
that  germ,  and  the  whole  subsequent  development  is  conceivable ;  but 
the  germ  and  the  law  of  development  left  to  themselves  may  be  as 
insufficient  as  the  particle  and  the  law  of  attraction. 

This  view  seems  undoubtedly  to  let  in  the  idea  of  purpose  which 
Haeckel  is  so  anxious  to  exclude.  I  do  not  say  that  purpose  does 
not  come  in  at  an  earlier  point ;  but,  anyhow,  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  results — all  of  which  are  possible 
under  an  original  law — it  would  seem  difficult  to  dispense  with  the 
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supposition  of  some  power,  some  will,  some  choice,  which  has  caused 
one  form  rather  than  another  to  have  been  adopted  in  any  given  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

Let  me  add  one  more  suggestion  founded  upon  the  supposed 
analogy  between  dynamics  and  biology. 

We  have  seen  that  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola 
are  all  possible  curves  for  a  particle  moving  round  a  centre  of  force. 
Only  one  of  these  curves — namely,  the  ellipse,  and  only  the  ellipse 
under  the  condition  of  small  eccentricity,  or  approximate  circularity — 
can  suffice  for  the  orbit  of  a  planet  which  shall  be  the  home  of  the 
highest  form  of  life  ;  namely,  that  of  a  man.  A  body  moving  round  a 
centre  of  force  acting  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  will 
not,  therefore,  form  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  world  like  our  own. 
The  original  conditions  of  motion,  the  initial  circumstances  as  a  mathe- 
matician would  call  them,  must  have  been  delicately  adjusted  in  order 
to  select,  out  of  all  possible  forms  of  orbit,  that  one  circular  or  nearly 
circular  form  which  is  compatible  with  the  existence,  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  of  beings  like  ourselves.  May  we  not  infer  from  this  a 
similar  necessity  of  original  delicate  adjustment  in  the  process  of 
the  evolution  of  a  highly  organised  creature  from  a  protoplastic 
germ  ?  If  we  are  to  accept  the  evolution  of  man  from  a  germ  or 
seed  as  a  fact  of  the  original  creation,  may  we  not  also  rightly 
conclude  that  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  initial  circumstances  was 
as  necessary  in  the  case  of  man  and  his  evolution,  as  it  certainly  was 
in  the  production  of  that  world  and  its  orbit  upon  which  the  evolved 
man  was  to  live  ? 

If  there  be  any  validity  in  the  views  which  have  been  shadowed 
forth  in  this  paper,  interesting  and  important  conclusions  might  seem 
to  follow.  The  general  tendency  is,  I  think,  to  suggest  that  neither 
gravitation  nor  evolution  carries  us  up  to  the  prime  cause  of  existing 
nature,  or  renders  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  cause  unnecessary.  Pro- 
fessor Allman,  in  the  address  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  says, 
I  believe,  with  truth :  '  The  chasm  between  unconscious  life  and 
thought  is  deep  and  impassable,  and  no  transitional  phenomena  can 
be  found  by  which,  as  by  a  bridge,  we  may  span  it  over.'  In  like 
manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  assertion  may  be  rightly  made,  that 
there  is  a  deep,  impassable  chasm  between  the  laws  of  matter,  which 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  demonstrated,  and  the  prime  cause  or 
ground  of  existence  of  the  material  universe.  This,  however,  is  a 
field  of  discussion  upon  which  I  do  not  desire  to  proceed. 

HARVEY  CARLISLE. 
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THE  SPOILT  CHILD   OF  EUROPE. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon  being  essentially  a 
practical  people,  sentiment  has  not  seldom  played  an  important  part 
in  both  our  home  and  our  foreign  politics ;  and  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  power  is  passing  to  the  classes  who  have  been  called  the 
'  heart '  of  the  nation,  its  influence  is  by  no  means  likely  to  decrease. 
In  foreign  affairs  especially,  where  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen 
can  have  scarcely  any  practical  experience,  and  must  trust  more  or 
less  implicitly  the  newspapers  which  they  hurriedly  read  or  the 
leaders  whom  they  loyally  follow,  an  appeal  to  sentiment  becomes 
a  powerful,  and,  if  abused,  a  mischievous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
politician.  But  of  all  the  subjects  of  foreign  policy  which  have  at 
all  recently  called  for  the  attention  of  the  nation,  there  is  none 
which  has  made  a  more  varied  appeal  to  such  considerations  than 
the  question  of  the  government  of  the  races  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  traveller,  the  ecclesiastic,  the  antiquary — to 
omit  the  philanthropist  and  the  party  orator — have  looked  at  it 
each  under  a  different  influence.  The  one  has  forgotten  the  abomi- 
nable nature  of  Turkish  government  in  his  admiration  of  the 
mass  of  the  Turkish  people ;  the  other  the  hatreds  and  vices  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  a  curious  regard  for  their  ritual  or  dogma ; 
while  the  third  loses  sight  of  the  hard  lot  of  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan peasant  alike  in  his  love  of  the  picturesque  old-world  nature 
of  their  life.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  present  and  future  position  of 
Greece  that  has  had  the  most  direct  interest  for  many  classes  of 
Englishmen.  The  very  name  is  a  spell  to  conjure  with,  to  move  at 
once  the  scholar  and  the  crowd,  the  student  of  Plato  and  the 
admirer  of  Childe  Harold.  The  adventures  and  early  death  of  Lord 
Byron  have  probably  had  a  far  greater  influence  upon  our  country- 
men than  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  themselves.  For  one  who  knows  anything  definite 
about  Hellas  or  even  Athens,  a  hundred  can  quote  the  glowing 
phrases  of  the  English  poet.  Yet  every  one  feels  that  in  these  days 
of  wide,  if  superficial,  knowledge,  he  ought  to  know  or  at  least  say 
something  about  a  race  so  famous  ;  and  the  statesman  or  pedant  who 
makes  vague  allusions  to  the  recollection  of  its  greatness,  finds 
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readers  and  hearers  only  too  anxious  to  appreciate  and  even  anticipate 
his  eulogy. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  mixed  influences  which  affect  so  many 
persons  upon  this  subject,  that  I  propose  to  endeavour  to  distinguish 
them  ;  to  pick  the  compound  sentiment  to  pieces,  and  try  to  discover 
the  value  of  each  separate  element. 

Not  the  least  important  question  is  what  is  really  meant  when  we 
speak  of  the  Greek  claims  or  the  Hellenic  factor  in  the  Eastern 
problem  ?  Do  we  mean  the  Greeks  of  the  modern  kingdom  ?  or  the 
Phanariots,  the  right  hand  of  the  Porte  ?  or  the  Greeks  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  ?  or  the  Greeks  who  have  settled  away  from 
Greece  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  or  all  who  speak  the  Greek 
or  Eomaic  tongue  ?  or  all  who  repeat  the  Greek  or  Orthodox 
creed  ?  Nothing  but  mystification  and  mistake  can  result  from  the 
use  of  either  '  Greek  '  or  '  Hellene '  without  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it. 

It  is  to  the  subjects  of  King  George  that  for  the  present  we  limit 
our  attentiop.  They  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  land  of  the 
old  Hellenes,  and  the  heirs — if  any  heirs  remain — of  the  blood  and 
the  traditions  of  those  predecessors ;  and  when  we  speak  of  Greek 
claims,  whether  the  demand  be  made  for  a  more  defensible  frontier, 
or  for  the  addition  of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete,  or  even  for  a  grand 
revival  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  it  is  to  the  modern  kingdom  as 
claimant  that  we  turn.  It  is  for  them  that  the  names  of  Themistocles 
and  Alcibiades,  of  Solon  and  Pericles,  of  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle, 
are  revived ;  for  them  that  the  sad  or  stirring  verses  of  Byron  are 
recited,  to  throw  a  glow  of  sentiment  over  the  prosaic  process  of 
intriguing  for  an  extended  frontier. 

Whether  an  extension  of  borders,  obtained  either  by  open  war,  or 
by  subsidised  insurrection,  or  by  diplomacy  alone,  is  or  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  Greece  and  Europe,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  considered 
afterwards ;  but  it  can  be  considered  much  more  reasonably  if  we  first 
ascertain  the  exact  value  of  the  sentimental  considerations  which 
usually  affect  it. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask,  for  instance,  how  many  of  all  those  who 
are  moved  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  have  contrasted  it  with  his 
opinion  of  the  modern  Greeks,  when  he  now  and  then  descends  to 
sober  prose  ?  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  notice  the  actual  origin  of 
Lord  Byron's  expedition,  and  the  opinions  which  he  really  formed  in 
the  course  of  it.  Dr.  Millingen,  as  his  physician  and  constant  com- 
panion, speaks  with  an  authority  on  this  point  to  which  no  one  else 
perhaps  can  make  an  equal  claim,  and  this  is  the  account  he  gives  :— 

This  should  not  surprise  you  [said  Lord  Byron],  for  I  know  this  nation  by  long 
and  attentive  experience,  while  in  Europe  they  judge  it  by  inspiration.  The  Greeks 
are  perhaps  the  most  depraved  and  degraded  people  under  the  sun,  uniting  to 
their  original  vices  both  those  of  their  oppressors  and  those  inherent  in  slaves. 
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Breaking  asunder  the  shackles  which  checked  their  immorality,  the  late  revolution 
has  given  the  amplest  scope  to  the  exhibition  of  their  real  character,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  must  have  placed  in  a  more  glaring  light  the  melancholy  picture 
of  their  utter  worthlessness.  Even  under  the  wisest  government,  the  regeneration 
of  a  nation  can  only  be  the  difficult  work  of  time,  and  certainly  none  can  be  less 
easily  improvable  than  this.1 

According  to  the  same  authority,  Lord  Byron,  when  asked  why  he 
fought  for  Greece,  gave  the  following  reason  : — 

Heartily  weary  of  the  monotonous  life  I  had  led  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
sickened  with  pleasure,  more  tired  of  scribbling  than  the  public  perhaps  is  of  reading 
my  lucubrations,  I  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  a  completely  new  direction  to 
the  course  of  my  ideas,  and  the  active,  dangerous,  yet  glorious  scenes  of  the  military 
career  struck  my  fancy  and  became  congenial  to  my  taste.  I  came  to  Genoa,  but 
far  from  meditating  to  join  the  Greeks,  I  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Spain,  when 
informed  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals,  I  perceived  it  was  too  late  to  join  Sir 
K.  Wilson,  and  then  it  was  in  the  unmanageable  delirium  of  my  military  fever  that 
I  altered  my  intention  and  resolved  on  steering  for  Greece.  After  all,  should  this 
new  mode  of  existence  fail  to  afford  me  the  satisfaction  I  anticipate,  it  will  at  least 
present  me  with  the  means  of  making  a  dashing  exit  from  the  scene  of  this  world 
where  the  part  I  was  acting  had  grown  excessively  dull. 

While  this  is  the  character  of  his  prose,  even  his  verse  of  course 
borrows  its  chief  charm  from  its  appeal  to  the  great  forefathers,  as 
he  deemed  them,  of  the  modern  Greek.  But  how  far  as  a  fact  do 
such  recollections  of  the  past,  any  more  than  a  practical  study  of  the 
present,  tell  in  favour  of  the  aspirations  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  famous  soil  ? 

A  regard  for  illustrious  descent  has  always  been  a  marked  feature 
in  English  politics,  but  it  is  not  the  less  strange  to  notice  the  extent 
to  which  in  this  instance  it  is  carried  by  politicians  not  hitherto 
credited  with  much  enthusiasm  for  the  principle.  Two  thousand 
years  of  servitude  appear  to  detract  little  from  the  glories  of  the 
Greek  genealogy.  It  seems  a  too  prosaic  task  for  the  philanthropic 
politician  to  examine  how  far  even  then  the  genealogy  can  be 
trusted,  and  almost  inhuman  to  expect  the  Greek  after  all  to  justify 
his  claims  by  his  own  merits,  and  not  by  those  of  his  reputed  ancestors. 
But,  in  fact,  the  truest  kindness  to  the  modern  Greek  is  to  urge  him 
to  live  in  the  present,  not  in  the  past ;  and  if  a  doubt  as  to  the  illus- 
trious nature  of  his  descent  could  make  him  less  vain  and  more 
serious  and  practical,  both  the  people  of  Greece  and  Europe  in 
general  might  benefit  much  by  the  dissipating  of  a  mischievous 
romance. 

It  is  of  course  in  connection  with  an  enlargement  of  their  borders  that 
we  hear  so  much  now  of  what  the  former  inhabitants  of  Hellas  achieved. 
But  if  there  is  one  special  feature  in  Greek  history,  it  is  the  smallness 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  art — almost  the  science — of  self-government 
was  developed  and  perfected  upon  what  is  now  called  a  stage,  which 
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admits  of  the  exhibition  of  free  government  '  only  in  Lilliputian  pro- 
portions ; ' 2  and  of  old,  Greece  proved  as  great  in  arms  as  in  arts,  though 
now  the  small  ness  of  the  same  territory  is  such  as  to  'abate  the  high 
hopes  and  rebuke  the  noble  daring  of  its  people,  and  to  condemn  the 
infant  state  to  a  deplorable  weakness  and  a  perpetual  tutelage.'3  I 
find  a  distinguished  Greek,  M.  N.  Kasasis,  writing  in  August  last 
from  Athens,  and,  after  repeated  allusions  to  the  greatness  of  ancient 
Greece,  concluding  with  the  strangely  inconsistent  remark  that  cno 
nation  can  produce  anything  great  by  struggling  on  a  soil  so  small, 
so  barren,  and  so  narrow.' 

Since  the  time  when  the  old  Greeks  did  so  much  with  the  little 
their  ambitious  successors  despise,  another  teacher  has  told  us,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  man  who  would  become  the  ruler  of  ten 
cities  must  first  show  his  fitness  for  the  government  of  five.  But  the 
Hellene  of  to-day  already  rules  all  that  formed  in  fact  the  glorious 
soil  of  Hellas  ;  and  if  the  name  was  sometimes  held  to  include  Thes- 
saly  to  the  bank  of  the  Peneus,  it  was  not  works  of  genius,  but  ban- 
quets ;  not  good  government,  but  anarchy  and  oppression  in  turn ;  not 
patriots,  but  cowards,  that  Thessaly  contributed  to  the  common  race. 
The  mountains  of  ThermopylaB,  not  the  waters  of  the  Peneus,  formed 
the  frontier  of  the  champions  of  the  civilisation  of  Greece. 

Why  does  the  Hellene  of  our  time  require  a  larger  stage  than  the 
men  of  old  ?  And  why  does  he  demand  as  almost  a  necessity  for  his 
existence  the  wide  plains  and  the  regions  far  remote  from  any  sea 
which  the  latter  abandoned  more  and  more  as  he  sought  the  islands 
and  indented  peninsulas  of  the  genial  south  ?  For  the  character  of 
the  Greek  was  very  much  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  land  he 
occupied.  Europe  is  the  most  broken  of  continents,  and  in  Europe 
Greece  is  the  most  broken  of  peninsulas.  It  was  the  most  open  to 
traffic  in  the  days  when  the  sea  was  the  sole  highway.  It  was  the 
nearest  to  the  lands  from  which  civilisation  sprang.  The  sea  between 
their  coasts  is  narrow,  and  islands  rise  above  it  as  stepping-stones 
across  a  brook.  Greece  lay  on  the  highway  of  commerce  between  the 
civilised  East  and  the  undeveloped  West.  It  was  the  variety  of 
climate,  of  soil,  of  position,  the  clash  of  opinion,  the  need  to  make 
the  most  of  little,  which  made  Greek  life  so  active,  and  saved  Hellas 
from  the  torpor  of  continental  states.  •  It  may  be  a  question  how  far 
all  these  conditions  exist  to-day,  but  they  contributed  largely  then 
to  define  the  true  limits  of  Greek  soil  in  Europe.  Greece  no  doubt 
has  always  been  much  less  a  country  than  a  people.  But  when  a 
question  of  territory  arises,  it  is  well  to  know  what  the  Hellenes 
themselves  considered  to  be  Greece  or  Hellas. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  says  :  — 

Ephorus  regarded  Acarnania,  including  probably  the  southern  coast  of  the  Ain- 
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bracian  gulf  up  to  Ambracia,  as  the  first  Hellenic  territory  on  the  west.  North- 
ward of  the  gulf,  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  germs  of  the  Greek 
character  iu  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  and  it  must  have  been  rather  the  recol- 
lection of  its  ancient  fame  as  the  primitive  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  than  the  condition  of 
ite  tribes  after  the  Persian  war,  that  induced  Herodotus  to  speak  of  Thesprotia  as  part 
of  Hellas.  On  the  east  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  with  Mount  Homole 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  The  more  scrupulous  however  excluded  even  Thessaly 
from  the  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo  with  consistent  laxity  admitted 
Macedonia.  But  from  Ambracia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  where  these  were 
taken  at  the  extreme  northern  points,  it  was  still  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line 
of  demarcation  ;  for  the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusion  of  Epirus  applied 
perhaps  much  more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  ^Etolia,  whose 
barbarous  origin  or  utter  degeneracy  was  proved  by  their  savage  manners  and  a 
language  which  Thucydides  described  as  unintelligible.  When  the  ^Etolians  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  could  justly  retort  by 
asking  where  they  could  fix  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of  their 
own  body  a  very  small  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  they  wished  to 
exclude  him.  '  The  tribe  of  the  Agreeans,  of  the  Apodotians,  and  the  Amphilocheans/ 
he  emphatically  observed  '  is  not  Hellas.'  * 

Such  was  the  small  peninsular  territory  where  were  found  a 
climate  and  a  formation  and  position  of  the  land  fitted  by  nature 
to  produce  a  civilisation  like  that  of  the  Hellenes.  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  were  at  best  halting-places  on  the  road,  as  the  Hellenes- 
spread,  not  to  the  cold,  continental,  isolated  North  and  West,  but  first 
to  the  South,  and  then  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  East,  which 
resembled  in  so  many  ways  the  main  seat  and  centre  of  their  race.  If 
the  appeal  to  ancient  history  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  addition  to  the  modern  kingdom,  not  of  Epirus  or 
Macedonia,  or  perhaps  even  Thessaly,  but  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  small  size  of  Hellas  was  the  small 
number  of  the  Hellenes  themselves.  But  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  one  upon  a  modern  map  than  it  is  to 
trace  the  blood  of  the  other  in  the  bodies  of  the  modern  inhabitants. 
Even  if  the  latter  be  the  genuine  descendants  of  their  predecessors 
they  have  already  all  the  territory  which  made  famous  and  was  made 
famous  by  the  old  Hellenes ;  but  if  they  are  not  their  descendants,, 
appeals  to  ancient  history  are  of  even  less  practical  value  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  no  accurate  record  of  the  proportion  of  free  citizens  who 
alone  constituted  the  true  Hellenes,  but  they  were  at  most  a  small 
minority  among  the  large  population  of  helots  and  of  slaves.  The 
Greek  world  was  composed  of  municipal  aristocracies — gentlemen 
who  lived  in  the  towns  and  owned  farms  at  some  distance,  which  they 
worked  almost  exclusively  by  slaves.  These  slaves  were  chiefly 
Thracians  and  Slavonians  ;  and,  together  with  those  of  the  towns, 

«  Thirhvall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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formed  at  least  one-half  of  the  population.5  It  is  from  this  mixed 
stock  of  few  freemen,  many  perioeci,  more  helots  and  foreign  slaves, 
that  the  present  race  of  Greeks  must  deduce  their  descent,  even  if  the 
interval  of  2,000  years  does  not  in  itself  make  the  attempt  impossible. 

For  Greece  has  not  lain  out  of  the  world  during  all  those  years  like 
distant  Iceland  or  inhospitable  Greenland.  At  one  time  it  has  been 
tthe  centre  of  commerce,  at  another  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  alike.  The  best  types  of  the  race  soon  disappeared.  It  is 
discouraging  to  learn  from  Tacitus6  that  even  in  his  time  the  race  of 
old  Athenians  was  extinct,  and  Athens  itself  peopled  by  different 
races.  And  Finlay7  adds  that  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Spartans 
did  not  survive  the  Roman  conquest. 

So  soon  the  best  known  Greeks  became  extinct.  What  is  the 
history  of  those  less  famous  who  survived  ? 

Already  before  the  Roman  conquest  the  prowess  of  the  Mace- 
•donians  had  produced  even  greater  changes  in  the  population  than 
those  which  it  effected  in  the  institutions  of  Greece.  The  people  of 
Macedonia  and  the  bulk  of  Alexander's  armies  were  G-reek  neither  in 
sentiment  nor  in  language.  But  if  Greek  arms  did  not  win  Alexan- 
der's victories,  the  arts  of  Greece  were  needed  to  secure  them.  The 
best  soldiers,  the  ablest  writers,  the  wisest  statesmen,  were  drawn 
away  to  Syria  or  Egypt  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  Ptolemies.  It  was  now  easy  for  Greeks  of  almost  every  class  to 
make  their  fortunes  abroad  ;  and  the  population  of  Greece  and  the 
islands,  which  at  Alexander's  death  amounted  to  3,500,000,  rapidly 
decreased  from  the  effects  of  this  emigration  alone.  As  the  commerce 
of  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  Greeks  increased,  that  of  the  mother-land 
^declined — trade  took  new  routes,  in  which  Greece  had  only  a  small 
share — and  above  all  countries  Greece,  with  its  infinite  divisions,  de- 
pends for  population  upon  commerce.  Those  natural  divisions  are  so 
minute,  and  their  productions  are  so  varied,  that  unless  commerce 
affords  great  facilities  for  exchanging  the  surplus  of  each,  the  popula- 
tion must  be  poor  and  small.  In  the  country  districts  the  free  popu- 
lation either  flocked  to  the  towns  or  gradually  became  serfs  themselves. 
The  Greeks  became  more  and  more  a  mere  town  mob,  and  for  a  time 
the  influx  of  Macedonian  wealth  increased  the  contrast  between  the 
towns  and  the  rural  districts.  Luxury  grew  greater,  and  proved  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  smaller  landowners.  The  size  of  properties 
increased,  and  the  number  of  slaves  increased  in  proportion.  The 
Romans  when  they  came  had  only  townspeople  to  deal  with ;  and 
these,  divided  by  sharp  lines  into  rich  and  poor,  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  excluded  from  power  even  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic communities,  viewed  with  indifference,  and  perhaps  satisfaction, 
their  subjection  to  new  masters. 

s  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellcnici,  ii.  381.  6  Ann.  ii.  55. 
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The  Eomans  may  or  may  not  have  meant  well  by  Greece. 
Mommsen  maintains  that  they  did,  and  that  the  reason  for  their 
failure  is  to  be  sought  only  in  'the  complete  moral  and  political 
disorganisation  of  the  Hellenic  nation.'8  But  the  Greek  aris- 
tocracies had  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  successful  revolt ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  danger  of  their  rebellion  was  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  severity.  uEmilius  Paulus  destroyed  seventy  cities  of  Epirus 
and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Mummius  razed 
Corinth  to  the  ground  and  made  slaves  of  the  whole  of  its  population. 
Sulla  utterly  destroyed  many  cities  in  Boeotia,  and  depopulated 
the  Piraeus  and  Athens.  Then,  as  now,  the  Athenians  justified 
rebellion  by  appeals  to  the  glories  of  their  ancestors  at  Marathon  ; 
but  Sulla  answered  that  he  had  come  to  punish  insurgents,  not  to 
study  history.  Megara  experienced  almost  as  hard  a  fate  at  the 
hands  of  Julius  Cassar ;  and  by  the  order  of  Augustus  a  large  number 
of  cities  in  Achaia,  ^Etolia,  and  Acarnania  were  laid  waste,  and  their 
inhabitants  removed.  These  are  some  of  the  public  acts  of  devasta- 
tion and  plunder.  How  many  instances  of  lesser  punishment  have 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  historian  ?  The  civil  wars  which  ranged  the 
Greeks  on  opposite  sides  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
havoc.  An  agricultural  population  indeed  might  rally  from  even 
such  losses  as  these,  but  the  Greeks  had  now  become  almost  wholly 
dwellers  in  towns.  And  hardly  less  ruinous  than  war  or  slavery,  or 
even  extermination  itself,  was  the  establishment  of  new  colonies. 
Whole  populations  were  taken  from  their  old  abodes,  and  forced  to 
begin  life  afresh  or  to  dwindle  in  new  and  distant  cities. 

The  increase  of  commerce  abroad,  which  was  one  result  of  the 
Macedonian  victories,  had  not  only  robbed  Greece  of  many  of  her 
population,  it  led  to  an  extensive  system  of  piracy,  and  no  country 
is  so  open  to  pirates  as  Greece.  Cretan  and  Cilician  robbers,  recruited 
often  from  the  disbanded  forces  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  began  early 
to  infest  the  coast,  and  Rome  refused  either  to  protect  Greece,  or  to 
let  her  protect  herself.  Kidnapping  on  land  and  sea  became  an 
organised  profession,  and  at  the  great  slave  market  of  Delos  the 
men-stealers  sold  sometimes  a  thousand  in  a  single  day. 

The  generals  who  had  ravaged  Greece  themselves,  left  behind 
them  the  publican  and  the  usurer,  who  did  almost  as  much  to 
depopulate  the  country.  When  the  accumulated  capital  of  Greece 
and  other  conquered  countries  had  been  squandered,  a  decree  went 
forth  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  As  taxation  increased, 
latifundia  and  poverty  increased  along  with  it.  Local  control  of 
local  funds  had  made  Greece  wealthy.  As  centralisation  developed 
in  Greece  itself,  and  enabled  one  city  to  tax  another,  expenses  grew 
in  proportion.  But  when  the  power  of  taxation  passed  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  when  the  proceeds  of  taxation  were  almost  wholly  spent, 
8  Dickson's  Translation,  ii.  251. 
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not  in  Greece,  but  in  Italy,  or  went  to  secure  colonies  in  Gaul  or 
build  Watling  Streets  in  Britain,  poverty  rapidly  increased.  The 
farms  became  larger  than  ever,  the  slaves  increasing  as  the  free 
population  died  away  or  migrated  to  the  towns.  In  Athens,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  settlers 
represented  the  former  citizens,  but  something  of  the  old  days  still 
lingered  on  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  and  in  the  remnants 
of  old  municipal  institutions.  Justinian  abolished  the  schools  and 
destroyed  the  institutions,  and  left  Greece  depopulated,  plundered, 
and  disorganised — an  open  field,  first  for  attack,  and  afterwards  for 
colonisation  by  a  new  power,  the  Sclavonians  from  the  north. 

Two  other  causes  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  invader.  While 
these  last  were  colonising  European  Greece,  the  Arabs  were  threat- 
ening, and  ultimately  exterminated,  the  Greek  population  in 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  fell  between  two 
fires,  that  of  the  devastating  hordes  from  the  East  and  that  of  the 
Koman  from  the  West,  who  looked  with  a  suspicion  of  rebellion  on 
the  hierarchical  organisation  of  the  Asiatic  Christians.  European 
Greece  lost  her  only  friends  in  the  world.  Patriotism  seemed 
absolutely  dead.  Even  citizenship  became  an  empty  name,  for  the 
almost  universal  poverty  carried  the  extension  of  that  privilege 
into  lower  and  yet  lower  strata.  Amid  the  common  misery  the 
slave  and  his  master  were  brought  to  almost  a  common  level. 
Christianity  and  barbarism  alike  found  in  such  a  society  an  open 
field.  The  barbarian  overran  the  country  and  destroyed  the  weak 
remnants  of  its  ancient  history.  Even  the  old  names  disappeared. 
By  slow  degrees  the  new  world  of  Greece  came  into  existence.  The 
Church  had  taken  the  place  of  the  State,  Christianity  of  patriotism ; 
and  a  medley  of  Sclavonians  and  descendants  of  helots  or  foreign 
slaves  were  seated  in  the  homes  of  the  pure  Hellenes. 

The  effect  of  the  Sclavonic  migrations  upon  the  blood  of  the 
subjects  of  the  modern  kingdom  has  been  keenly  debated  by  laborious 
Germans.  Some,  like  Professor  Fallmerayer,  have  contended  that 
the  Hellenic  race  in  Europe  was  actually  exterminated,  and  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  merely  Byzantinised  Slavs — 
with  however  one  exception.  The  Tzakones  and  the  Mainotes 
are  thought  to  make  a  valid  claim  to  be  regarded  as  remnants  of 
the  much-injured  helots.  Another  school,  however,  represented 
by  Professor  Hopf,  repudiate  the  idea  of  any  such  extinction  of 
the  race,  believing  that  the  Sclavonians  confined  their  occupation 
principally  to  the  rural  districts,  and  left  the  towns  comparatively 
fref .  But  oddly  enough  they  prove  that  the  Mainotes  and  Tzakones 
have  no  claim  to  the  genealogy  which  Fallmerayer  had  allowed 
them,  and  that  those  districts  on  the  contrary  were  those  most  com- 
pletely colonised  by  the  Sclavonian  immigrant.  When  such  authorities 
differ,  the  question  of  complete  extinction  may  fairly  be  left  in 
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suspense.  But  as  to  the  very  large  infusion  of  foreign  blood  both 
sides  indeed  are  agreed.  Menander  asserts  that  already,  about  581, 
the  Sclavonians,  numbering  100,000,  devastated  Greece.  In  588-9, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Evagrius,9  all  Greece  was  again  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  A  letter  of  the  Patriarch  Nicolaus,  which 
he  addressed  to  Alexius  the  First,  confirms  this  evidence,  and  mentions 
that  in  the  year  807  the  Avars  10  had  held  possession  of  the  Peloponnese 
since  589,  and  had  made  themselves  so  independent  even  of  the  Byzan- 
tine power,  that  no  Roman,  as  the  Greeks  were  called,  connected  with 
the  Imperial  administration  then  dared  to  enter  the  country.  The 
Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  n  dates  the  full  tide  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  migration  from  a  great  pestilence  in  the  year  746.  'Ecrd^aftwOr) 
Be,  says  he,  iraaa  rj  %c6/oa  ical  yeyovs  fidpfiapos,  and  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  after  this  plague  the  oblivion  of  ancient  Hellenic 
names  becomes  almost  complete.  In  807  the  Sclavonians  appear  to 
have  endeavoured  to  oust  the  Greeks  even  from  the  fortified  cities. 
They  failed,  and  for  a  time  the  Greeks  revived.  With  the  decay  of 
commerce  piracy  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  Greek  cities  found 
the  sea  once  more  open  for  their  trade.  But  the  revival  was  only  for  a 
time,  and,  in  spite  of  Greek  struggles,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
Sclavonians  formed  almost  the  entire  population  of  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
continental  Greece,  and  the  Peloponnese.  KOI  vvv  BE,  says  the 
Epitomiser  of  Strabo,  iracrav  "H.Trsipov  /cai  "E\\aSa  a-^eBbv  KCL\ 
Tl£\07r6vvr)(TOv  /ecu  M-dfcsBoviav,  ^KvOai  2/cXa/3ot  vsfiovrai. 

It  was  during  these  centuries  that  what  remained,  if  indeed  any- 
thing remained,  of  even  degenerate  Hellenic  blood  absorbed  or  was 
absorbed  into  that  of  the  Slav.  Of  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  these  northern  colonists,  the  Byzantine  writers  tell  us  almost 
nothing.  A  common  misery  had  already  welded  citizen,  freedman, 
alien,  serf,  and  slave  into  one  common  mass,  which  aspired  to  the  title 
of  'Potato*,  but  was  denied  its  ambition,  and  received  that  of 
'E\\dBiKOi,  or  Greekling,  from  their  Byzantine  rulers.  Christianity, 
and  what  was  still  left  of  Greek  or  Roman  institutions,  above  all  a 
written  alphabet  and  a  highly  developed  language,  produced  the 
fusion  of  Greek  and  Slav,  and  formed  them  in  a  Greek  or  Roman,  not 
a  Sclavonian,  mould.  Such  is  the  power  of  civilised  weapons  even  in 
degenerate  hands  ;  and  a  second  time  Greece  took  her  captor  captive. 
Meanwhile  the  rulers  of  Byzantium  left  it  for  generations  to  com- 
plete the  fusion  almost  undisturbed  from  without.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  neither  Slav  nor  Greekling  had  a  share,  and 
indeed  it  was  the  traditions  of  Rome  rather  than  those  of  Greece 
which  the  Byzantine  Emperors  aimed  at  handing  down. 

9  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  10. 

10  The  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  according  to  Mr.  Finlay,  mentions  the  Sclavonians  as 
united  in  preat  numbers  with  the  Avar  armies.     (lircvifir-iiun,  pp.  13,  14.) 

11  DC  TJicmatibw,  p.  25. 
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Later  on,  as  the  Empire  approached  its  fall,  the  Palseologi,  the 
despots  of  the  Morea,  Frank  princes  and  Venetian  signers  in  turn 
plundered  and  depopulated  the  towns  along  the  coast ;  and  from  first 
to  last  the  Greek  has  been  a  population  of  townsmen.  Then  came 
the  conquest  by  Mohammed  the  Second.  He  exterminated  the 
Frank  nobles  and  the  Greek  archonts  alike.  He  instituted  the 
abominable  tax  of  one  in  five  of  all  the  male  children  of  Christian 
parents.  But  on  the  whole  the  mixed  population  of  Greece  suffered  less, 
perhaps,  from  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  than  from  Christian  signers. 
The  master  key  to  Eastern  politics  is  the  quarrel  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the 
Moslem  has  been  as  nothing  to  the  intolerant  hatred  of  Latin  and  of 
Greek.  The  Orthodox  population  gladly  exchanged  the  tyranny  of 
the  Latin  Christian  for  the  scorn  of  the  Mohammedan  bey.  But  the 
Turks  were  essentially  landsmen,  and  the  '  Greeks '  soon  found  they 
had  now  two  masters  in  the  place  of  one.  From  the  Turkish  con- 
quest in  1460,  to  that  of  the  Venetians  two  hundred  years  later,  the 
havoc  done  by  pirates  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  history  of 
Greece.  Even  to-day,  says  Mr.  Finlay,  the  coasts  present  the  deso- 
late aspect  impressed  upon  them  by  the  corsairs  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  poorer  and  more  exposed  districts  were 
often  entirely  depopulated.  Barns,  wine-presses,  olive-groves  were 
destroyed.  The  people  crowded  into  the  towns,  and  then  melted 
away  under  the  influence  of  poverty  and  disease.  The  knights  of 
Malta  and  of  St.  Stephen,  corsairs  from  Dalmatia  and  the  Tuscan 
navy  alike,  made  slaves  of  them  as  heretics.  The  pirates  of  Africa 
and  even  the  Turkish  fleets,  who  pretended  to  protect  them,  combined 
to  plunder  and  enslave  them  as  infidels. 

The  wholesale  transplanting  of  population  by  Mohammed  added 
immensely  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  life.  The 
wealthiest  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  the  healthiest  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  poorest  and  weakest  alone  were  spared  to  till  the  soil. 
Some  were  even  compelled  to  marry  negroes,  to  breed  mulatto  slaves 
for  the  palace.  The  Greek  population  round  Argos  and  Nauplia,  we 
are  told,  was  entirely  exterminated,  and  replaced  by  Albanians,  who 
remain  to-day.  In  ^Egina  all  the  males  were  massacred,  6,000  women 
and  children  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Albanian  inhabitants. 

The  establishment  of  slave-markets  by  the  Mohammedans  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  immense  development  of  Christian  piracy.  So 
many  corsairs  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Pompey  ;  but  the 
freebooting  habits,  which  Thucydides  tells  us  were  common  and  com- 
paratively harmless  to  the  rude  and  early  civilisation  of  Greece,  fell 
with  crushing  effect  on  a  society  so  impoverished  as  it  was  in  Pom- 
pey's  time,  and  so  absolutely  effete  as  it  had  now  become. 

More  degrading,  if  not  equally  destructive  to  the  population  of 
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Greece,  was  the  tribute  of  one  in  five  of  the  male  Christian  children. 
Mr.  Gladstone  describes  its  effect  in  his  usual  vigorous  language.12 

Greeks  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  natural  leaders :  they  were  assailed  at 
every  point  and  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  family  life  by  the  terrible  exaction  of  the 
children  tribute.  Not  only  was  the  system  indicated  by  that  phrase  a  most  cruel 
and  wicked  one  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  who  invented  it,  but  it  carried  with 
it  on  amount  of  degradation  to  the  sufferers  who  submitted  such  perhaps  as  never 
was  inflicted  even  on  African  slaves.  Endured  at  first  in  the  stupidity  of  terror,  it 
laid  wide  and  deep,  during  the  two  centuries  for  which  it  lasted,  the  foundations  of 
baseness ;  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  two  centuries  since  its  cessa- 
tion have  not  everywhere  effaced  the  effects.  Nor  is  effeminacy  where  thus 
engendered  a  guarantee  for  humanity.  The  fathers  who  gave  over  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  their  children  to  the  tyrant  were  thus  far  sunk  into  the  region  of  the  brutes, 
and  acquired  of  necessity  something  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  is  as  ready  upon 
occasion  to  enforce  the  law  of  violence  as  to  cringe  before  it. 

Other  causes  in  a  smaller  degree  swelled  the  numbers  of  those 
who,  Greeks  or  Greco-Slavs  by  birth,  became  Mohammedans  by 
religion.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  many  of  the  higher 
orders,  including  several  of  the  Palseologi,  became  renegades.  Later 
on,  as  the  persecution  of  Christians  in  the  East  increased  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  persecution  by  Christians  in  the  West,  many  of  the  poorer 
population  renounced  their  faith.  A  large  portion,  for  instance,  of 
Euboea  became  Mohammedan;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  one  million  of  Mohammedans  in 
Europe  were  descended  from  Christian  parents. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Greeks  from  one  cause  or  another  decreased, 
their  places  were  again  supplied  by  settlers  from  abroad.  In 
Thessaly  extensive  tracts  were  occupied  by  pastoral  Yuruks  from  Asia 
Minor,  or  given  as  military  fiefs  to  Seljuk  Turks.  In  Greece  proper, 
the  Albanians  occupied  large  areas  abandoned  by  the  rural  population, 
and  became  the  only  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  most  famous  sites. 
They  cultivated  the  fields  of  Marathon  and  Piataea,  and  pastured  their 
flocks  on  Helicon  and  Parnassus.  The  whole  of  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Megaris,  Corinthia,  and  Argolis,  a  great  portion  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Acarnania  were  so  colonised.  Indeed, 
the  Albanians  appear  to  have  done  for  Greece  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  something  like  that  which  the  Sclavonians  had 
done  in  the  sixth  and  seventh.  But  the  Albanian  nationality  was 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Slav,  and  though  he  is,  in  the  loose  sense  of 
the  word,  Greek  almost  always  by  creed,  and  often  by  language  too, 
the  Skipetar  nevertheless  remains  a  distinct  and  remarkable  element 
still.  They  number  about  200,000  souls ;  and  within  the  greater  part 
of  the  districts  occupied  by  Albanians  at  the  present  day  the  Greeks 
have  been  as  completely  expelled  as  the  Celtic  race  in  England  by 
the  Saxon.  Unlike  the  Greek,  for  him  the  bonds  of  nationality  are 
stronger  than  those  of  religion.  He  is  less  ingenious  and  less  dis- 

12  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  iv.  2G4. 
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posed  to  learn ;  but  he  is  to  the  Greek  of  to-day  much  what  the 
Doric  was  to  the  Ionic  population  of  old — more  silent,  more  indus- 
trious, and  more  stern  He  not  only  occupies  the  ancient  sites  of 
Marathon,  Platsea,  Leuctra,  Salamis,  Mantinea,  and  Olympia,  and 
forms  an  important  element  in  Athens  itself,  but  he  recalls  by  his 
deeds  the  better  qualities  of  the  men  with  whom  these  names  are 
associated,  and  it  is  among  Suliots  and  Hydriots  and  Spezziots  that 
are  to  be  found  the  bravest  soldiers  and  the  most  skilful  sailors, 
the  right  hand  of  their  Greek  countrymen  in  war  and  in  peace 
alike. 

Such  and  so  constant  were  the  changes  of  governments  and  popu- 
lations for  more  than  2,000  years.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  very  greatness  of  the  fall  of  Greece  proved  the 
beginning  of  her  slow  revival.  For  two  centuries  the  Greeks  dimin- 
ished so  rapidly,  and  the  Mohammedan  peasantry  increased  so  fast, 
that  the  tribute  of  children,  which  had  become  more  and  more  un- 
necessary, was  finally  and  for  ever  abolished.  The  Christian  popula- 
tion was  too  small  to  support  the  supply,  and  too  broken  to  make 
such  recruiting  necessary  to  support  the  Ottoman  power.  Since  then 
circumstances  have  combined  to  do  more  for  the  mixed  population  of 
Greece  than  they  have  learned  to  do  for  themselves  ;  and  we  have  to 
deal  to-day  with  a  new  and,  if  those  people  are  true  to  themselves, 
an  important  element  in  European  politics,  free  races  upon  the  free  soil 
of  Greece. 

In  the  glories  of  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  or  Aristotle,  those 
modern  races  can  have  small  claim  to  share ;  and  a  genealogy  which 
must  be  traced,  if  it  can  be  traced  at  all,  through  more  than  2,000 
years  of  servitude,  is  not  one  to  excite  even  a  thoughtful  sentimen- 
talist. Indeed,  the  more  the  Greek  can  shake  off  the  associations, 
Hellenic,  Eoman,  Byzantine,  or  Mohammedan,  of  that  long  and  disas- 
trous period,  the  more  he  can  cut  himself  off  from  the  past,  the  better 
must  be  his  prospect  for  the  future.  If  he  becomes  less  interesting 
to  the  gushing  politician,  he  becomes  not  one  whit  less  important  as 
an  element  in  practical  statesmanship.  He  appears  as  a  new  product  of 
time,  a  mixed  people  with  its  name  to  make,  starting  with  peculiar 
advantages  of  climate  in  a  portion  of  the  globe  where  change  is  con- 
stant, and  where  he  must  prove,  as  every  other  race  has  had  to  prove, 
not  by  appeals  to  a  doubtful  ancestry,  but  by  his  own  good  deeds,  his 
real  claim  to  live  and  grow.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  modern  Hellene  to  be  forced  to  abandon  his  illustrious 
pretensions.  The  armour  has  always  been  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry, 
and  it  is  of  a  make  hardly  suited  to  the  present  age.  Pedants  and 
would-be  philosophers  are  already  too  many  in  Greece,  without  jus- 
tifying their  increase  by  recollections  of  the  days  of  the  Sophists. 
The  jealousies  and  divisions  of  the  old  Hellenes  are  a  dangerous 
heritage  in  days  when  unity  is  essential  for  bare  existence,  and  they 
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are  especially  awkward  as  precedents  for  a  people  aiming  at  extension 
of  their  rule.  The  old  division  of  the  world  into  Greeks  and 
ftdppapoi  is  equally  inauspicious  if  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  intolerance 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  a  very  mosaic 
of  races  and  of  creeds.  The  Hellenes  after  all  were  essentially  narrow 
as  politicians,  town-councillors  rather  than  statesmen ;  and  in  these 
brighter  days  of  liberty  the  slavery  upon  which  every  constitution  in 
Hellas  was  founded  is  a  dark  and  bad  recollection.  In  the  modern 
•world  of  the  East  neither  sculptors  nor  poets  nor  architects  are  the 
men  most  wanted  for  its  regeneration.  The  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
ancient  Hellenic  history  are  both  alike  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  Greek's  position.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  the 
modern  Greek  of  the  kingdom  with  the  taunts  of  Juvenal,  which  even 
in  his  day  were  applicable  only  to  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  Asia. 

Graramaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
Augur,  sckoenobates,  medicus,  magus :  crania  novit 
Groeculus  esuriens;  in  coelum,  jusseris  ibit, 

are  lines  not  applicable  to  the  Greek  on  the  score  of  his  blood,  if  he 
does  not  justify  their  application  on  the  score  of  his  conduct.  It  is 
only  to  the  Byzantine  times  that  his  descent  can  be  clearly  traced, 
and  even  for  the  gross  evils  of  Byzantine  rule  he  cannot  fairly  be 
held  responsible.  If  he  long  aimed  only  at  calling  himself  a  Roman, 
we  may  notice  the  early  tendency  to  snatch  at  high-sounding  titles 
rather  than  to  do  hard  practical  work ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  remember 
that  the  privilege  was  denied  him  with  scorn,  and  that  the  'EAXaSi/cos, 
as  he  was  called,  had  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 

If,  then,  the  modern  '  Greek '  is  to  be  judged  by  his  own  acts 
alone,  two  observations  rise  naturally  to  the  lips.  The  one  is  that  the 
time  has  been  very  short  in  which  to  judge  of  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
liberty  ;  the  other,  that  while  the  facts  of  his  career  since  the  Revolu- 
tion must  be  profoundly  discouraging  to  those  who  viewed  him  under 
the  joint  influence  of  pedantry  and  romance,  he  has  been,  perhaps, 
neither  more  nor  less  disappointing  than  other  ordinary  races  to  those 
•who  see  him  through  no  such  distorting  media.  These  may  not  con- 
sider that  he  has  yet  done  anything  which  can  give  him  a  right  to 
try  his  skill  upon  a  larger  scale.  But  they  are  free  to  watch  his 
^course  with  interest,  and  even  hope,  while  they  are  not  compelled  to 
pretend  that  2,000  years  of  slavery  is  a  fit  preparation  for  immediate 
•empire  over  others,  or  to  say  that  he  has  only  been  really  free  since 
1862,  and  yet  set  up  wide  pretensions  for  him  in  1879. 

It  is  strange  that  the  men  whose  fanciful  genealogy  must  saddle 
the  modern  Greek  with  the  accumulated  degradation  of  these  black 
2,000  years,  should  be  those  who  most  loudly  uphold  his  claims  to  a 
great  extension  of  rule.  Again,  to  doubt  his  ancestry  is  to  prove, 
after  all,  his  truest  friend.  If  he  is  content  to  forget  the  glories  of 
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ancient  Hellas,  he  may  also  cast  aside  at  least  a  thousand  years  of  the 
most  degrading  period  through  which  his  ever  doubtful  descent  must 
most  undoubtedly  be  traced.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  been  great  and 
to  have  fallen  shamefully  from  a  high  estate,  and  linger  fallen  for  an 
almost  endless  age.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  have  no  such  past  at 
all,  and  to  emerge  gradually  year  by  year  from  the  servitude  in  which 
a  race  was  formed.  What  we  could  not  forgive  to  a  pure  Greek  with 
his  past  to  shame  him,  we  can  allow  with  patience  to  a  mixed  race 
which  had  not  the  light  of  better  days  to  guide  it.  But  just  as  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  from  it,  it  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
us — nothing  but  the  fair  field  and  no  favour  which  every  people  has 
a  right  to  claim. 

What  then  is  the  use  which  the  Greek  has  made  of  the  territory 
and  the  opportunities  already  his  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  Greece  is  to  take 
the  statement  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  champions  that  we  can 
find,  and  use  it  as  the  groundwork  for  the  inquiry.  In  his  essay 
entitled  '  The  Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern  Problem,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
abandons  the  generalities  in  which  the  question  is  often  clouded,  and 
puts  the  details  of  the  case  as  strongly  as  perhaps  only  he  could  put 
them.  He  argues  in  favour  of  the  '  real  and  most  important  progress 
which  has,  after  all,  been  achieved,'  and  his  arguments  are  the  fol- 
lowing.13 

Whereas  the  leaders  of  the  first  Eevolution  '  present  as  their  lead- 
ing features/  '  weakness,  selfishness,  and  venality,'  '  the  people  were 
partially  barbarised  both  by  servitude,  and  by  the  professions  of  the 
pirate  and  the  clepht,  so  that  the  war  which  they  waged  was  terribly 
defaced  by  acts  of  cruelty.'  The  Revolutions  in  1842  and  1862  '  did 
them  honour  by  their  freedom  from  the  taint  of  blood.' 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  hardly  required  a  repetition  of  such  deeds 
as  the  massacre  of  20,000  Mohammedans,  men,  women,  and  children,, 
in  cold  blood,  to  demand  a  constitution  from  a  handful  of  Bavarians 
in  1842  or  even  to  expel  them  in  1863.  The  people  of  Greece  have, 
however,  always  been  better  than  their  leaders,  and  though  Mr, 
Gladstone's  illustration  affords  no  proof  one  way  or  the  other,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  human  nature  everywhere 
if  freedom  had  not  already  done  much  to  improve  their  character. 
But  among  the  office-mongers  and  even  the  ecclesiastics  of  Athens, 
'  weakness,  selfishness,  and  venality '  have  been  conspicuous,  not  only 
up  to  1862,  but  even  to  much  more  recent  times.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  supplies  a  part  of  the  evidence,  and  his  excuses- 
are  somewhat  remarkable.  'The  venality,  unblushing  and  almost 
universal,  among  public  men  at  Constantinople,  hides  its  head  in 
Athens,  much  as  it  did  in  England  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole.. 
Recently  detected  in  the  gross  transactions  between  certain  ministers 
13  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  iv.  281. 
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and  certain  bishops,  it  was  brought  to  trial  and  severely  punished  by 
the  regular  unbiassed  action  of  the  courts.'  It  may  be  of  course  a 
question  which  is  most  mischievous,  venality  which  is  practised  in 
open  day  or  venality  concealed  behind  the  scenes,  but  in  either  case 
it  is  not  a  desirable  quality  in  the  principal  personages  of  the  Church 
and  the  State.  Nor  was  the  close  relation  between  the  brigands  and 
the  Government,  which  Englishmen  experienced  to  their  cost  in  1870, 
a  favourable  symptom  ;  but  nine  years  appear  to  have  worked  a 
salutary  change,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  that  form 
at  least  of  brigandage  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  progress  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  true  friends  of  Greece  can  point.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  '  Greece,  internally  considered,  is  now  an 
element  not  of  disturbance  but  of  stability  in  the  Levant ; '  that £  as 
the  country  does  not  molest  Europe,  so  the  people,  always  sound  at 
heart,  do  not  molest  the  Government,  but  obey  the  laws,  which  indeed 
are  borne  better  perhaps  than  they  deserve  ; '  and  that '  the  evil  of 
transitory  ministers  and  shifting  majorities  is  but  a  secondary 
symptom,  and  has  often  found  its  parallel  in  our  own  substantially 
well-governed  and  always  orderly  Australian  colonies,'  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  what  these  phrases  really  mean.  The  addition 
of  the  two  words  '  internally  considered '  imports  of  course  a  large 
qualification  of  the  dictum ;  and  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  Thessaly 
or  Epirus,  or  Crete  or  Cyprus,  may  not  constitute  the  Greeks  in  this 
limited  sense  an  element  of  disturbance  to  Europe.  But  constantly 
changing  ministries,  and  laws  which  are  borne  better  than  they 
deserve,  are  surely  not  elements  of  stability  even  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  so  long  as  nine  out  of  ten  educated  men 
regard  politics  as  only  a  species  of  gambling,  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
stability  can  indeed  be  hoped  for.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that 
'the  independence  of  the  judiciary  appears  to  be  placed  beyond 
question.'  Though  after  remarking  five  lines  before  that  venality 
in  the  Greece  of  to-day  ( hides  its  head,'  as  it  did  in  the  England 
of  the  time  of  Walpole,  it  seems  rash  to  assert  that  because  it  is  not 
detected  it  therefore  does  not  exist.  Juries  at  any  rate  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  « from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  of  the  accused.' u 
Nor  is  it  less  curious  to'  read  'that  the  higher  clergy  live  in 
harmony  with  the  State,'  when  three  lines  earlier  we  are  told  of  the 
*  gross  transactions '  between  the  bishops  and  the  ministers.  The 
harmony  existing  between  the  lower  clergy  and  the  people  is  of 
course  a  satisfactory  symptom,  but  the  harmony  is  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  it  was  before  the  Kevolution. 

It  is  by  hard  figures,  not  by  vague  opinions,  that  the  progress  of 
a  people  can  best  be  judged,  and  '  the  statistical  record  drawn  from 
public  sources  is,  we  are  told,  far  from  being  wholly  unsatisfactory.' 

Such  praise  from  such  a  source  is  faint  and  almost  damning. 
u  Murray's  Greece,  p,  101. 
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But  the  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  even  less  convincing.  'The 
population,  which  stood  in  1834  at  650,000,  had  risen  in  1870  to 
1,238,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  nearly  doubled  in  thirty-six  years/ 

Increase  of  population  either  in  families  or  nations  is  not  perhaps 
the  highest  test  of  civilisation  ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Malet's  report 
in  1875,  population  is  doubling  itself  not  in  thirty,  but  in  nearly 
seventy  years.  To  those,  however,  who  think  that  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  a  people  is  its  peasantry,  not  the  idle  rabble  of  the  street 
in  towns  which  have  no  manufactures,  it  is  not  encouraging  to  find 
that c  only  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  Greece  is  under  cultivation,'  and 
that c  the  rest,  though  in  greater  part  good  for  agricultural  purposes, 
lies  waste.' 15  Greece  has  hardly  any  manufactures,  and  currants  are 
the  staple  article  of  export ;  but  only  one  half  of  the  population  lives 
in  villages,  and  the  rest  are  townspeople  pure  and  simple.  There  is 
only  one  railway  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens;  there  are  no  roads 
practicable  for  carriages,  except  one  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  another 
from  Eleusis  to  Megara,  a  third  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  and  two  or 
three  more  for  a  short  distance  round  Athens.16  The  road  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  is  the  work  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company, 
and  the  paved  causeways  in  various  parts  of  Greece  are  due  to  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The  configuration  of  the  country  is  such 
that  the  want  of  communication  by  land  might  be  to  a  great  degree 
made  up  for  by  sea  carriage  along  the  coasts.  But  foreign  competition 
is  excluded  from  the  inland  seas  of  Greece,  and  monopolies  make 
communication  by  water  almost  as  difficult  as  it  is  by  land.  As  a  result 
of  this  want  of  ordinary  means  of  transport,  corn  is  not  grown  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  even  the  scanty  population  of  Greece 
itself,  and  the  large  deficiency  is  annually  made  up  by  Kussia.  It 
costs  more  to  carry  grain  from  Marathon  to  Athens  than  to  bring  it 
from  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  mere  increase  of  population  is  due 
as  a  matter  of  fact  not  so  much  to  natural  growth  as  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Their  dense  population  of  226  to  the 
square  mile  at  once  increased  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
mile  in  Greece  from  fifty-eight  to  seventy-three,  and  caused  an  actual 
addition  of  something  like  one-fourth  to  the  subjects  of  King  George. 

It  is  also  the  fact  that  'in  1830  Greece  had  110  schools,  with  9,249 
scholars ;  that  « in  1860  it  had  752  schools,  with  52,860  scholars  ; '  and 
that  the  University  of  Athens,  which  in  '  1837  had  52  students,  in 
1866  could  show  1,152.' 

The  figures  are  full  of  promise,  but  the  facts,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Watson,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Athens,  in  a  report 
written  so  recently  as  1872  on  the  '  Obstacles  to  Material  Progress  in 
Greece,'  are  not  so  encouraging.  '  Of  these  obstacles,  the  first  which 
suggests  itself  for  consideration  is  the  absence  of  a  PEACTICAL  17  direc- 

15  Statesman's  Year  J3oot,  1876,  'Greece,'  p.  288.        16  Murray's  Greece,  p.  12. 

17  P.  37,  no. 
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tion  in  the  system  of  national  education  ; '  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Mr.  Watson  adduces  facts  so  important  for  the  consideration  of  the 
real  position  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
some  of  his  remarks  at  length.  '  Many  provinces,'  he  says,  '  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  largely  indebted  to  the  seats  of  learning  in 
Athens  for  a  supply  of  intelligent  doctors,  divines,  lawyers,  chemists, 
and  clerks,  who,  in  turn,  act  as  the  voluntary  agents  of  a  propaganda 
for  the  spread  of  Hellenic  ideas  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
seats  of  learning  throw  annually  upon  the  Greek  kingdom  a  super- 
fluous supply  of  men  of  the  same  classes,  who  form  a  grave  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  progress  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as,  having 
received  a  learned  education,  they  overcrowd  the  learned  professions, 
and,  failing  to  obtain  a  livelihood  therein,  become  political  agitators/ 
'  While  there  is  felt  in  Greece  a  painful  dearth  of  men  whose  educa- 
tion has  fitted  them  to  supply  some  of  the  multifarious  material 
wants  of  the  country — such,  for  instance,  as  surveying,  farming, 
road-making,  and  bridge-building — there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
plethora  of  lawyers,  writers,  and  clerks,  who,  in  the  absence  of  regular 
occupation,  become  agitators  and  coffee-house  politicians.  The  class 
of  men  I  allude  to  have  an  obvious  interest  in  upsetting  what 
ministry  soever  may  be  in  office,  inasmuch  as  no  civil  post  is  per- 
manent, and  as,  therefore,  any  one  who  may  make  himself  useful 
during  a  crisis  may  hope,  on  the  downfall  of  a  Government,  to  obtain 
some  temporary  employment.  The  fact  is  only  too  notorious  that  as 
yet  no  Greek  minister  has  been  enabled  to  withstand  for  any  length 
of  time  the  constant  rush  of  educated  and  needy  applicants,  and  the 
result  is  deplorable  in  the  highest  degree.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
scarcely  any  minister  is  permitted  to  remain  in  office  for  a  time 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  head  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  clerks,  who  only  hold  their  posts  by  the  hour,  have  little 
interest  in  fitting  themselves  to  supply  information  to  their  chief. 
This  complication  produces  an  almost  complete  stagnation  in  public 
undertakings,  and  converts  what  ought  to  be  a  highly  useful  class  of 
public  servants  into  unsettled  speculators.  This  state  of  things  con- 
stitutes, there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  grave  evils  under 
which  Greece  has  to  labour,  and  its  cause  may  be  traced  to  the 
existing  injudicious  system  of  public  instruction.  The  effects  of  the 
absence  of  a  practical  direction  in  Greek  education  are  observable  at 
every  turn.  The  nation,  indeed,  seems  not  capable  of  taking  a 
practical  view  of  the  questions  that  most  nearly  concern  it.' 

Upon  the  finances  of  Greece  the  effect  of  such  a  system  is 
immediate.  A  native  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Malet  in  his  Eeport  on 
the  Finances,  &c.,of  Greece  during  the  year  1874,18  asserts  that  there 
are  no  less  than  18,860  officials  in  the  civil  service,  and  that  some 

ls  r.  243. 
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95,000  souls,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population,  are  dependent  on 
Government  employment  for  a  living.  '  It  is  really  worthy  of  wonder,' 
he  adds,  6  how  a  state,  such  as  Greece,  having  but  a  revenue  of 
33,000,000  dr.  and  a  population  of  1,500,000  souls,  can  afford  to  lay 
out  16,414,207  dr.  in  the  pay  of  its  public  functionaries.  The  fact, 
however,  accounts  for  the  general  mania  now  prevailing  for  Govern- 
ment employment,  to  the  detriment  of  commerce  and  industry.' 

Nor  is  the  evil  lessened  when  we  contrast  the  extent  of  the  higher 
education  with  the  miserable  results  of  primary  teaching.  In  the 
official  returns  quoted  by  Mr.  Malet,  the  term  c  literate '  is  applied 
to  those  who  were  able  to  write  their  names ;  and  these  returns 
prove  that  '  three-fourths  of  the  males  cannot  even  sign  their  names, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  92  per  cent,  of  the  females.'  There 
are  '  indeed  fifty-five  communes  in  which  there  is  not  one  woman  who 
can  read  or  write.'  It  further  appears  that  '  the  number  of  boys  who 
do  not  go  to  school  is  45*66  per  cent.,  and  that  of  girls  87'90  per  cent.' 

Not  industry,  but  agitation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be 
the  result  of  such  a  perverse  system  as  these  facts  disclose. 

The  next  evidence  of  progress  is  the  fact  that '  the  revenue,  which 
was  275,OOOL  in  1833,  was  518,000?.  in  1845,  and  1,283,000?.  in 
1873,  or  probably  a  million,  after  allowing  for  the  Ionian  Islands.' 

Why  these  years  are  specially  selected  is  not  apparent ;  but  in 
1876,  it  appears  from  a  reference  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,19  that 
6  no  official  returns  giving  the  real  income  and  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  published  since  the  year  1859.'  In  1876  the  public 
accounts  had  not  even  been  audited  for  sixteen  years.20  Nor  is  it  of 
much  importance  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  without  know- 
ing how  it  is  arrived  at,  or  even  whether  it  exceeds  or  falls  below  ex- 
pei^diture.  A  considerable  portion  consists  of  arrears  and  the  sale 
of  national  property.  But  either  the  taxation  of  the  people  must  be 
exceedingly  high,  or  the  morals  of  their  rulers  very  low,  as  long  as 
their  debt  remains  in  its  present  condition ;  and  if  the  Greeks  are 
really  unable  to  increase  their  revenue  to  meet  their  debts,  it  becomes 
even  more  important  to  look,  not  only  at  income,  but  expenditure 
also.  And  what  as  a  fact  do  we  find  ?  That  for  five  years,  from 
1866  to  1870,  with  an  average  revenue  of  1,171,428?.,  there  was  an 
annual  deficit  of  more  than  400,000?.  ;  and  that  since  1870,  the 
income  of  the  country  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease,  and  the  deficit 
to  increase  still  more.21 

6  For  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Greece,'  Mr.  Gladstone  concludes, 
'  the  figures,  though  imperfect,  are  not  unsatisfactory.'  The  praise 
is  again  doubtful,  and  the  facts  to  which  it  is  applied  are  hardly 
deserving  of  even  such  moderate  eulogy.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  added  a  large  number  of  sailors  to 

19  p.  284.  2°  Mr.  Wyndham's  Report,  1876,  p.  53. 

21  Statesman'*  Tear  Book,  p.  283. 
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the  Greek  population  ;  and  that,  even  before  that  annexation,  seamen 
had  been  '  almost  three  times  as  many  in  proportion  to  population  as 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.'     But  it  is  not  more  sailors  or  more 
university  education  that  Greece  wants.     It  is  men  content  to  till 
the  soil,  and  an  education  that  will  teach  them  to  do  practical  work 
at  home.     The  Greek  is  essentially  a  merchant,  a  carrier,  and  not  a 
producer ;  dependent  on  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  not  on  the 
prosperity  of  his  own ;  and  thus,  while  the  skill  of  the  Greek  sailor, 
and  the  foresight,  experience,  and  activity  of  the  Greek  merchant, 
are  a  proverb  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  every  count- 
ing house  in  Europe,  the  peasantry  of  the  Morea  buy  their  corn 
from  Eussia,  and  London,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Berlin,  not  Athens, 
are  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  wealthy  Greeks.    Until  the  talents 
and  wealth  of  the  race  are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  they 
already  possess,  it  seems  premature  to  assume  that  they  are  entitled 
to  ask  for  more.     Greek  carriers  and  Greek  professors  are  eminently 
fitted  to  disseminate  the  Hellenic  idea  ;  but  manufacturers,  agricul- 
turists, and  ordinary  schoolmasters  are  the  real  need  of  actual  Greece. 
The   imports   and   exports   afford   the   final  illustration  of  the 
national  progress,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  conclude  the  inquiry  with 
the    most    encouraging  of   all   the   statistics.     They  averaged,    it 
appears,    1,546,0002.   for    1853-7;    2,885,0002.    for    1858-62;   and 
4,662,0002.  for   1867-71  ;  while   the  trade  with  this  country  had 
increased  from  923,0002.  in   1861,  to  2,332,0002.  in    1871.     The 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  must  here  again  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  be  held  to  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
increase,  but  it  only  so  far  affects  the  figures  as  to  show  that  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  kingdom,  if  not  rapid,  is  gradual  and 
assured  ;  and  if  the  total  trade  is  still  very  small  in  comparison  wjth 
the  population,  the  disproportion  is  gradually  being  reduced.     The 
actual  smallness  of  the  trade  of  the  Greek  kingdom  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten.     Its  trade  with  England  in  1873  was  equal  to  41 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  transactions ;  but  in  a  long  list  con- 
taining for  two  years  the  names  of  thirty-three  import  and  thirty- 
three  export  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece  in  the  first 
table  stands  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-first  respectively,  and  in  the 
other,  thirty-third  for  both  those  years.22     She  thus  takes  rank  far 
below  Malta,  Cuba,  Columbia,  and  Uruguay. 

Nor  can  we  entirely  overlook  the  statistics  of  her  home  industry, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Malet  in  1875.  Between  1857  and  1874  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  had  fallen  from  4,750,000  kilos  to  3,000,000  ;  that 
of  barley  had  decreased  by  250,000 ;  that  of  buckwheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  pulse,  from  4,000,000  to  less  than  500,000 ;  and,  after  allowing 
for  a  large  increased  production  of  maize,  the  total  production  of 

71  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1874,  xlii-iii. 
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cereals  had  fallen  from  13,750,000  to  11,000,000.  Cows  had  de- 
creased from  80,000  to  37,000 ;  horses  from  81,000  to  52,000 ;  asses 
and  mules  in  a  like  proportion  ;  pigs,  from  100,000  to  22,000;  and 
this  decrease  is  not  made  up  for  by  the  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  of  sheep.  Greece  appears  to  be  making  a  decided  step  back- 
wards. The  pastoral  stage  is  always  lower  than  the  agricultural,  and 
in  Greece  especially  shepherds  are  too  often  brigands. 

Such  are  the  statistics  of  national  progress,  as  quoted  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Philhellenes.  It  is  not  quite  enough  to  say,  as 
he  does,  that  they  afford  no  '  ground  to  regret  the  intervention 
of  the  Powers  on  behalf  of  Greece,'  for  no  one  does  regret  the 
establishment  of  the  present  kingdom.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  afford  ground  for  thinking  that  the  time  has  come  to  add 
irgely  to  the  extent  of  that  kingdom.  The  answer  depends  on 
lore  than  one  set  of  considerations.  If  Greece  had  had  a  far  longer 
trial  than  she  has  had,  or  if  the  result  of  even  the  past  seventeen 
years  were  more  satisfactory  than  the  facts  I  have  quoted  show,  we 
should  still  have  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  people  she  proposes 
to  annex,  and  the  effect  of  any  great  extension  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
upon  the  general  policy  of  Eastern  Europe.  And  what  is  the  evidence 
as  to  the  wishes  of  what  are  loosely  called  the  Hellenic  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire  ?  It  is  evident  that  in  1876  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  was  in  favour  of  granting  Home  Eule  to  those  provinces 
rather  than  of  adding  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  4  Why  should 
we  be  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  suzerainty  ?  '  he  asks.  c  It  is  a  phrase 
of  infinite  elasticity.' 23  But  the  success  of  the  Slav  has  since  then 
made  it  necessary  for  the  more  impetuous  Philhellenes  to  omit  that 
preparatory  stage,  and  to  claim  at  once  all  that  is  not  Slav,  and 
indeed  a  good  deal  which  is  Slav,  as  the  Greek  kingdom's  share  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil.  But  when  we  come  to  define  the  area  of 
le  Hellenic  provinces,  the  difficulties  at  once  begin.  Maps  will  not 
lelp  us,  for  even  scientific  geography  can  accommodate  its  facts  to 
le  promptings  of  political  feeling.  Take  the  ethnographic  maps  of 
ejean,  or  Kiepert,  or  Stanford,  or  Wyld,  and  the  contradiction  between 
lem  is  almost  ludicrous.  No  two  agree,  or  even  nearly  agree,  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  Slav  and  Albanian  races.  Both  religion  and 
language  come  in  to  make  any  agreement  difficult.  A  man  may 
be  '  Greek '  by  creed  and  '  Greek '  in  tongue,  and  have  absolutely 
no  other  connection  with  either  the  Hellene  of  the  kingdom  or  the 
Phanariot  of  the  Porte.  '  There  are  two  tests  which  can  be  applied 
with  conclusive  effect,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  to  solve  the  question  : 
that  of  religion  and  that  of  language.' 24  He  is  speaking  for  the  moment 
of  the  Albanians.  But  nothing  can  be  more  misleading  in  the  case  of 
either  Albanian  or  Slav.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  since,  the  remark 

23  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,  iv.  301.  24  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1879,  p.  113L 
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would  have  had  some  force ;  but  '  nationality  '  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
modern  meaning  in  the  East,  and  a  common  blood  is  becoming  there, 
as  it  is  in  the  West,  a  stronger  bond  than  either  creed  or  tongue. 

The  plain  truth  about  population  and  religion  and  language 
seems  rather  to  be  this.  From  first  to  last  the  Greek  has  chosen  the 
islands  and  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  left  the  monotonous  and  inac- 
cessible interior  for  more  settled  and  less  enterprising  races.  He 
has  always  preferred  the  East  to  the  West,  and  the  South  to  the  North  ; 
and  all  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  European  Turkey  even 
rival  geographers  agree  to  give  him  a  great  preponderance.  But 
even  where  his  race  forms  the  large  majority,  it  is  in  the  towns  rather 
than  in  the  country  districts  where  you  find  them.  Everywhere  they 
choose  the  ship  or  the  city,  and  leave  to  others  the  interior  and  the 
farm.  This  constitutes  a  double  difficulty.  The  races  of  the  interior 
are  not  only  of  a  different  nationality — in  Thessaly,  where  they  are 
largely  Turk ;  in  Epirus,  where  they  are  Skipetar ;  in  Macedonia, 
where  they  are  Slav — but  even  where,  as  in  Thessaly,  large  numbers 
of  Greeks  inhabit  the  interior  as  well  as  the  coast,  there  is  small 
sympathy  between  the  landsmen  and  agriculturists  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  seamen  and  town  politicians,  who  are  the  very  soul  of  the  Hellenic 
kingdom,  on  the  other.  The  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  or  even 
of  the  shepherd,  in  Greece  itself  is  not  such  as  to  induce  even  Greek 
shepherds  and  agriculturists  outside  the  kingdom  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  rule  of  Greeks  whose  ways  are  so  wholly  different  from  their 
own.  The  farmers  of  Warwickshire  would  be  not  more  unwilling  to 
be  governed  by  the  town  councillors  of  Birmingham. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  and  language,  as  a  key  to  nationality, 
the  history  of  the  past  is  a  better  guide  than  the  prejudices,  one 
way  or  other,  of  the  present.  The  climate  and  position  of  Hellas 
produced  the  men  who  made  the  Greek  tongue  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  human  thought ;  and  before  their  civilisation  was  yet 
dead,  and  while  their  language  was  still  the  greatest  of  living  tongues, 
Christianity  was  carried  to  Greece  by  an  apostle  who  found  his  con- 
verts in  the  most  cultivated  centres  of  the  Gentile  world.  Hence- 
forth the  inhabitants  of  Greece  might  yield  to  animal  force  ;  but  no 
people  possessed  such  moral  and  intellectual  tools — and  even  the 
degenerate  Greeks  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  gave  their 
tongue  and  their  creed  to  their  unlettered  conquerors,  just  as  the 
mixed  race  which  that  fusion  produced  again  in  its  turn  did  the 
same  service  to  newer  races  from  the  North.  For  many  years  of 
political  and  social  night  the  Greeks  were  the  pedagogue  who  led  the 
Slav  to  school ;  but  the  Slav  was  not  therefore  their  son,  and  to-day 
Slav  and  Albanian  alike  are  old  enough  to  complete  their  education 
in  their  own  fashion  for  themselves. 

The  Orthodox  Church,  it  is  true,  has  striven  more  successfully  to 
make  Christians  Greek  than  to  make  Greeks  Christian ;  but  to 
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assert  that  a  Greek  Christian  is  a  Hellene  is  as  reasonable  as  to 
call  all  Eoman  Catholics  Italians ;  and  to  claim  a  Slav  or  Albanian 
as  a  Hellene  because  he  speaks  Greek,  is  much  the  same  as  calling 
an  educated  Eussian  French,  or  an  Irishman  English,  because  they 
prefer  French  or  English  to  their  own  less  developed  languages. 

After  all,  however,  the  practical  question  is  one  not  so  much  of  race 
or  language  or  even  of  blood,  as  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  most  con- 
cerned. And  as  to  the  Slav  element  the  answer  is  not  even  doubt- 
ful. The  war  in  Bulgaria,  and  even  the  present  troubles  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia,  show  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  Greek  priests  and  bishops  and 
Hellenisation  in  general,  even  more  than  to  be  quit  of  Turkish  pashas 
themselves.  The  Albanian  has  always  been  the  most  formidable  of 
the  foes  of  the  Porte.  But  the  independent  Skipetar  may  be  a  very 
good  ally  of  the  Greek  against  the  Turk,  and  yet  a  most  unwilling 
subject  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Nationality,  Mr.  Finlay  tells 
us,  is  for  him  as  strong  a  bond  of  union  as  religion  is  for  the  Greek ;  and 
it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  while  Greece  was  lately  trembling  with 
excitement,  it  was  the  Latin  Albanian  in  the  north  and  his  Mohammedan 
fellow-countrymen  who  alone  threatened  the  Sultan's  power.  They, 
at  least,  had  no  wish  for  all  that  to  become  subjects  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  bands  of  imported  revolutionists 
from  across  the  frontier,  the  Orthodox  Albanian  remained  strangely 
silent.  Most  remarkable  fact  of  all,  even  Thessaly  was  still,  and  refused 
to  be  raised ;  and  this  has  been  the  history  of  attempt  after  attempt  which 
Greece  has  made.  Even  Crete  was  only  partially  affected,  and  those 
who  sided  with  the  leaders  shipped  to  them  from  Athens  ended  with 
disgust  for  their  disinterested  champions.  '  The  Cretans,'  writes  Mr. 
Sandwith,  *  have  been  precipitated  into  the  present  struggle  against  the 
will  of  the  majority.25  The  thoughtless  action  of  certain  chiefs  come 
over  from  Greece  plunged  the  Christians  into  hostilities,  and  these  very 
chiefs  are  themselves  convinced  of  the  error  they  committed  now  that 
they  witness  the  result  of  their  action  in  the  famine-stricken  people 
around  them.'  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Christians  of  Crete,  certainly  of 
a  large  majority  of  them,  that  the  island  should  be  annexed  to  Greece. 
6  They  would,'  says  Sir  A.  Layard,  '  according  to  Mr.  Sandwith,  prefer 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort  (autonomy)  to  a  connection  with  Greece, 
which  they  do  not  think  would  contribute  to  their  wellbeing,  pro- 
sperity, and  real  liberty.'26  '  At  the  very  moment,'  says  Mr.  Sandwith, 
'  when  the  multitude  longed  to  make  themselves  heard  and  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  England,  they  found  themselves  without  a  voice,  which 
had  been  hired  to  give  utterance  to  the  wishes  of  a  foreign  Power 
(Greece).  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  great 
revolution  of  feeling  against  the  governing  body,  and  even  against 
Greece  itself,  which  has  lured  them  onto  the  brink  of  ruin.' 27  Either 

25  Parliamentary  Paper,  C  2055,  p.  4.    2«  April  9, 1878,  p.  8.      "  July  22,  1878,  p.  1 
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English  protection  or  autonomy  has,  according  to  these  papers,  been 
from  the  first  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Crete.  The  plain  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  while  these  various  races  dislike  Turkish  rule  much,  they 
dislike  Greek  rule  still  more.  In  spite  of  Greek  attempts  to  rouse  them 
to  rebellion,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  news  comes 
through  Greek  channels,  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is  one  of  the 
general  apathy,  sometimes  the  antipathy,  of  these  people,  on  the 
subject  of  their  annexation  to  Greece.  And  if  Greece  is  to  be  treated, 
not  as  the  spoilt  child  of  Europe,  but  as  a  responsible  Power,  to  be 
judged  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  the  repeated 
attempts  to  create  insurrection  abroad,  culminating  in  the  actual 
invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Greek  army  in  time  of  peace,  become  even 
more  reprehensible  in  the  absence  of  encouragement  from  the  people 
whose  champions  they  claim  to  be. 

At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  assembled  ambassadors  advised  that 
the  line  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Calamas  should  form  the  boundary 
between  Greece  and  Turkey.     Had  that  limit  been  passed,  either  a 
large   Slav,  and   Skipetar,  and   Turk   population   must   have   been 
included  within  the  Greek  kingdom,  or  the  new  Greek  territory  must 
have  consisted  of  a  long  strip  of  coast  enclosing  the  lands  of  other 
populations,  much  as  British  Burmah  shuts  in  the  subjects  of  King 
Theebaw.    But  however  wisely  the  boundary  may  have  been  drawn  as 
defining  the  utmost  practical  limits  of  a  homogeneous  Greek  kingdom, 
the  mistake  of  advising  and  not  forcing  its  adoption  was  fatal  to  the 
very  purpose  in  which  any  concession  at  all  originated.     It  was  pro- 
posed to  add  to  Greece,  who  had  not  struck  one  blow,  a  territory  far 
exceeding  that  conceded  either  to  Eoumania  or  Servia  or  Bulgaria, 
and  a  lasting  peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  the  implied  con- 
dition of  the  gift.     But  the  very  gift  itself  has  proved  a  new  ground 
of  quarrel,  and  whether  Janina  is  or  is  not  within  the  loosely  drawn 
frontier,  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  Turk  is  unwilling  to  cede 
to   Greece   without  a  struggle  a  district  which   amounts  to  some- 
thing like  one-third  of  the  present  area  of  the  kingdom,  if  not  even 
the  good  feeling  which  was  the  condition  of  the  free  gift  is  to  be  the 
reward  of  his  concession.    Janina  itself  is  being  insisted  on  by  Greece 
as  Shylock  claimed  his  full  pound  of  flesh ;  but  it  is  the  loud  declara- 
tion by  Philhellenes  that  the  very  largest  interpretation  of  the  advice 
of  the  Congress  will  not  satisfy  them,  which  stands  still  more  in  the 
way  of  a  lasting  or  even  a  temporary  peace.  When  the  Greeks  are  told 28 
that  the  large  concession  even  when  made  is  an  '  irreducible  mini- 
mum ; '  that '  the  limit  of  the  district  thus  marked  out  is  far  more  con- 
fined than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded ; '  that '  it  was  a  great 
abatement 'of  what  France  is  supposed  to  have  recommended  at  the  Con- 
gress, and  'greatly  more  restricted  than  the  proposal  actually  made'  by  a 

21  Mnetecnth   Century,  June  1879.      'Greece  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,'  by  Mr, 
Gladstone,  pp.  1121  and  1122. 
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Liberal  ministry  in  1862 — -what  is  Greece  to  suppose  but  that  she  has 
only  to  foment  insurrection,  and  find  a  ready-made  approval  in  Western 
Europe  ?  In  any  case,  is  all  this  such  as  to  induce  Greece  to  respond 
to  even  the  letter,  and  much  more  the  spirit,  of  the  decision  of  a  Con- 
gress whose  aim  was  a  lasting  peace  ? 

It  is  one  thing  to  watch  with  interest  and  sympathy  the  self- 
government  of  a  compact  and  homogeneous,  if  new  and  untried  race 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  kingdom,  or  even  those  roughly  traced 
by  Europe  at  Berlin.  It  is  another  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Greece 
itself,  and  to  thwart  the  recorded  wishes  of  Europe,  by  deluding  the 
Greeks  with  hopes  which  every  year  makes  it  more  impossible  to 
fulfil.  The  Greek  is  being  tested  as  ruler  in  his  own  country,  where 
he  has  a  land  and  a  people  fitted,  if  any  can  be,  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  No  part  of  the  land  is  distant  from  the  sea ;  the  people 
are  all,  or  almost  all,  of  one  religion.  As  yet  his  success  is  not  con- 
spicuous even  there.  It  may  be  that  Europe  has  imposed  on  him  a 
constitution  ill  suited  to  his  needs.  It  is  certain  that  the  time  has  been 
far  too  short  in  which  to  see  what  he  can  do.  It  is  perhaps  as  much 
too  soon  to  blame  as  it  is  to  praise  him.  But  in  any  case  he  has  not  done 
so  well  in  his  present  simple  sphere  that  he  should  aspire  to  rule  great 
inland  regions  of  other  races  and  various  creeds.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  great  talents  of  the  race.  Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  we 
owe  very  much  to  the  modern  Greek,  the  skilful  sailor  and  the  far- 
sighted  merchant.  He  is  successful  in  every  role  but  politics,  and  in 
every  country  but  his  own. 

That  the  days  of  the  Turk  will  be  few  in  Europe,  it  surely  needs 
no  prophet  to  foretell.  But  be  his  rule  bad  or  good,  it  has  at  least  this 
great  advantage  for  the  Christian  races  subject  to  his  sway.  The 
present  order  is  temporary  only ;  that  which  succeeds  it  will  be  per- 
manent. The  rulers  who  take  the  place  of  the  Turk  will  not  only  be 
there  for  years  and  generations  to  come ;  they  will,  either  as  strong 
powers  or  as  Christian  powers,  or  as  both,  be  free  from  the  unbounded 
criticism  which  watches  over  the  Christian  subjects  of  a  weak  and 
Mohammedan  Empire.  Is  it  wise  or  just  to  hand  over  those  races 
upon  those  conditions  to  any  power  which,  from  want  of  time  or 
want  of  skill,  has  not  yet  proved  its  fitness  for  the  task  ? 

The  rule  of  the  Porte,  as  a  stopgap,  serves  this  double  purpose. 
It  gives  young  nationalities  time  to  grow,  to  learn  their  own  strength, 
and  to  know  their  own  mind.  It  gives  older  and  stronger  Powers  time 
too  to  show  in  a  gradually  widening  sphere  their  fitness  or  un fitness 
to  rule  the  medley  of  peoples  and  of  languages  and  of  creeds  which 
occupy  the  South-Eastern  end  of  Europe.  The  Greek  and  the 
Bulgarian  are  on  their  trial  in  self-government.  The  Austrian  Empire 
is  on  its  trial  as  the  ruler  of  many  races  of  many  faiths.  To  one  or 
other  of  them  Constantinople,  the  empress  city  of  the  East,  must 
fall.  It  is  a  fair  race  between  the  civilisation  of  the  East  and 
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that  of  the  West.  Austria  represents  the  Latin  Church  and 
Western  thought.  The  Greek  is  perhaps  more  of  an  Oriental 
than  the  Slav.  The  Bulgarian  starts  with  the  least  experience. 
All  three  alike  have  many  a  pitfall  between  them  and  the  goal. 
The  greatest  lie  in  the  path  of  Greece.  We  are  told  by  men  not 
always  adverse  to  Kussia,  that  Greece  is  the  enemy  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  it  is  wise  to  champion  her  claims.  But  if  we  oppose,  as  we 
must  oppose,  the  aim  of  a  strong  and  persistent  power,  the  tools  we 
use  must  be  sound  and  strong.  The  physical  strength  of  Greece  is 
unhappily  as  small  as  her  pretensions  are  unsound.  We  want  at 
Constantinople  right  or  might,  or  both,  and  Greece  as  yet  has  neither. 
On  the  score  of  right,  indeed,  the  Greek  has  special  disadvantages. 
The  Byzantine  Empire  is  a  luckless  precedent.  The  decaying  rule 
of  the  Porte  has  itself  been  largely  the  rule  of  Greeks.  The  Slav 
had  a  worse  enemy  than  even  the  Turk  in  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  the 
Phanar  and  the  bishops  whom  that  Patriarch  sent  him.  Yet  the  Greek 
of  the  kingdom  must  bear  the  sins  of  the  Phanariot  as  well  as  his 
own,  if  they  mean  to  join  hands  at  the  gate  of  Stamboul.  That  is 
the  fact  which  so  complicates  the  problem.  To  the  young  and  untried 
Greek  of  the  kingdom  in  his  essays  in  self-government,  patience, 
sympathy,  hope,  encouragement,  are  due.  But  as  ruler  of  others  the 
Phanariot  Greek  is  a  hardened  sinner,  slave  and  despot  in  one,  tried 
so  often  and  found  so  wanting.  For  him  reform  seems  even  more 
hopeless  than  for  the  Turk.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  of  the  kingdom 
has  his  own  task  to  do,  and  his  own  spurs  to  win.  The  fall  of  the 
Porte  may  not  be  distant,  but  it  is  not  yet.  At  Athens  the  interval 
may  well  be  spent  in  learning  such  simple  lessons  as  these,  that  to 
stir  up  trouble  abroad  does  not  always  mean  good  government  at 
home ;  to  fail  in  a  small  sphere  is  no  earnest  of  success  in  a  great  one ; 
to  live  in  a  sham  past  is  to  waste  the  real  present ;  and  to  fear  to 
wait  is  to  distrust  oneself. 

R.  W.  HANBURY. 
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THE  IRISH  LAND  AGITATION. 


THE  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  rents  and  a  reform  of  the  land  laws 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland  for  the  last  four  or  five  months, 
and  which  has  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League,  has  excited  considerable  discussion  in  England,  and  it 
may  be  useful  for  one  connected  with  the  movement  to  lay  before 
English  readers  a  statement  explaining  its  causes,  and  presenting  for 
serious  consideration  its  aims  and  hopes  and  probable  results.  In 
attempting  this  task  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  channels  through  which  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  usually 
receive  their  information  concerning  Irish  movements,  are  too  often 
distorted  by  national  prejudice,  and  therefore  very  unreliable.  The 
manufacture  of  fictitious  Irish  news  and  fictitious  Irish  opinion  for 
the  English  market  is  an  extensive  and  profitable  journalistic 
industry.  People  generally  like  to  read  what  flatters  their  self- 
complacency,  and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  self- 
complacency  of  Englishmen  than  to  be  told  that  the  Irish  people 
whom  they  have  so  miserably  failed  to  govern  are  a  turbulent, 
unmanageable,  and  unreasonable  race.  Hence  Anglo-Irish  corre- 
spondents, whose  business  it  is  to  supply  Irish  news  for  English  journals, 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  of  a  character  to  suit  the  peculiar  tastes  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  follows  necessarily  from  this  that 
people  in  England  take  a  long  time  to  understand  any  new  Irish 
problem,  and,  if  they  are  not  content  to  be  the  victims  of  misrepre- 
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sentation,  or  of  their  own  ignorance,  they  ought  to  be  willing, 
occasionally  at  least,  to  consider  Irish  questions  from  an  Irish  point 
of  view. 

Those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  the  agitation  admit  its  vast 
importance,  and  the  necessity  of  calmly  and  seriously  considering  the 
great  public  feeling  which  it  has  evoked,  and  the  causes  from  which 
it  derives  its  vitality  and  power.  Never  since  O'Connell  summoned 
the  mighty  multitudes  to  his  standard  in  the  struggle  for  Kepeal, 
has  Ireland  been  so  deeply  moved  or  so  thoroughly  roused  to 
public  action,  as  it  has  been  by  the  cry  for  land  reform  which 
has  rung  so  loudly  throughout  the  country  during  the  last  autumn. 
Of  course,  as  usual,  we  have  strong  partisan  denunciation  against 
it.  Those  who  look  upon  agitation  generally  as  mischievous  can- 
not find  terms  sufficiently  odious  and  condemnatory  in  which  to 
describe  an  agitation  which  has  thrown  all  former  agitations  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years  entirely  into  the  shade.  Persons  of  this  class 
tell  us  that  the  agitation  is  a  crusade  against  property,  c  an  audacious 
incitement  to  violence  and  murder,'  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Irish 
Chief  Secretary,  a  movement  of  '  undiluted  communism,'  or  one  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  promulgated 
'  doctrines  which  have  never  before  been  seriously  raised  in  any 
civilised  State.'  No  proof,  however,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  accusations,  and  I  suspect  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  electoral  clap-trap.  If  the  truth  were  known,  there  is  not  a 
little  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  ministerial  ranks  lest  the  Liberal  party 
should  take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  on  the  great  land  question. 
The  land  agitation  has  been  held  responsible  for  every  act  of  agrarian 
violence  which  has  occurred  since  it  started,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  its  effect  has  been  to  check  every  disposition  to  violence  which 
has  shown  itself,  and  to  prevent  agrarian  crime.  The  outrages  which 
have  been  committed  have  been  fewer  than,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
could  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  very  movement  of  public 
opinion  which  is  unjustly  credited  with  having  caused  them. 
When  the  tenant-farmers  saw  that  their  condition  was  the  subject 
of  earnest  public  discussion,  they  at  once  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  burdens  laid  upon  them  by  high  rents  and  bad  harvests  would  be 
lightened,  without  any  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  by 
the  power  of  public  opinion  ;  and  as  the  movement  spread  from  county 
to  county  until  the  whole  nation  was  enlisted  on  their  side,  and  land- 
lords came  forward  promising  substantial  reductions  of  rent,  they  felt 
assured  that  for  once  at  least  a  constitutional  exposure  of  their 
grievances  would  effect  some  redress.  This  feeling  has  been  fostered 
by  the  whole  course  of  the  agitation,  because  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  meetings  have  strongly  condemned  illegal  acts,  and  no  doc- 
trines have  been  enunciated  which  the  Irish  representatives  may 
not  fearlessly  submit  to  the  test  of  parliamentary  discussion 
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What  would  have  happened  if  the  policy  of  the  opponents  of 
agitation  had  been  followed,  and  everything  had  been  left  to 
the  landlords'  sense  of  justice?  Grasping,  rack-renting  land- 
lords, safe  from  public  condemnation,  would  have  screwed  the 
last  farthing  out  of  their  impoverished  tenants,  leaving  tens  of 
thousands  of  famishing  men,  women,  and  children  crying  to  the 
benevolent  for  bread,  and  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  Those  only 
who  know  the  misery  with  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  threatened 
during  this  winter  can  realise  the  terrible  strife  in  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  country  would  be  plunged,  and  which  has  been 
averted  by  the  relief  already  secured  to  the  struggling  farmers  by 
this  much-abused  agitation. 

Two  things  were  considered  necessary  to  save  the  Irish  farmers  of 
the  poorer  class  from  famine  during  the  present  winter — a  general 
reduction  of  rents,  and  employment  on  reproductive  works,  carried 
on  either  by  the  landlords  on  their  own  estates,  or  by  the  Government 
in  various  ways,  such  as  in  waste-land  reclamation,  railway  extension, 
&c.     The  first  of  these  objects  has  been  achieved  by  agitation.    There 
has  been  a  general  reduction   of  rents  in  the  very  poorest  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  agricultural  depression  was  most  keenly  felt,  and 
where  consequently  the  people  were  most  in  need  of  relief.     No  doubt 
reductions  would  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  landlords  themselves 
of  their  own  free  will,  and  out  of  pure  sympathy  with  their  tenantry  ; 
but  far  the  greater  number  of  the  remissions  of  rent  which  have  been 
granted  are  due  to  the  exposure  which  has  overtaken  the  unjust  ex- 
actions to  which  the  tenants  were   subjected  for  many  years,  and 
which  have  so  impoverished  them  as  to  leave  them  unable  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  depression.     In  reference  to  the 
demand  for  reproductive  employment :  although  the  Government  has 
hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  memorials  addressed  to  it  on  this 
subject,  the  landlords  have,  in  some  instances  at  least,  come  forward 
to  provide  employment  for  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  ;  and  thus- 
the  second  of  the  two  immediate  objects  of  the  agitation  has  been 
partially  achieved.     It  may  not  be  vain  to  hope  that  the  Government 
will  yet  pay  some  deference  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Irish  municipal 
bodies  which  are  pouring  in  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  urging  that 
the  people  should  be  employed  on  works  of  permanent  improvement. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  no  demand  has  been  made  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  free  grant  of  public  money,  and  that  what  has  been  asked 
is  merely  a  loan  to  be  expended  on  works  the  profitable  character  of 
which  can  be  ascertained,  in  each  case,  before  a  penny  of  the  money 
IB   expended.     An  Irish    fund   too — the   Church  surplus — has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  source  from  which  the  money  should  be  drawn, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  insulting  in  the  last  degree  to  witness 
the  attempts  which  the   Times  and  other  journals  are  making  to 
parade  Ireland  in  the  face  of  Europe  as  a  beggar  at  England's  door. 

3  s2 
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Ireland  wants  no  alms  from  the  English  Government  or  the  English 
nation.  She  asks  only  justice,  and  the  freedom  to  develope  her  own 
resources  in  her  own  way,  and  the  power  to  use  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  own  people.  It  is  frequently  stated  in  opposition  to 
the  demand  for  works  of  this  kind,  that,  if  they  could  be  carried  on 
profitably,  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  proprietors  would  induce  them 
to  invest  their  money  in  such  enterprises.  To  this  I  would  answer 
unhesitatingly :  Yes,  if  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  were  men  of 
capital  and  men  of  enterprise.  As  a  rule,  they  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  even  supposing  the  owners  of  land  to  have  capital 
and  enterprise,  they  could  not  individually  carry  out  those  extended 
works  of  drainage  and  reclamation  which  are  necessary.  Hence  it  is 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  step  in  and  promote  by  legislation  an 
undertaking  which  is  admittedly  of  national  utility  and  importance. 
The  waste  lands  would  amply  repay  reclamation,  although  I  admit 
particular  cases  may  be  quoted  in  which  reclamation  has  not  been 
remunerative.  In  cases  where  the  work  has  not  been  entrusted 
to  competent  hands,  proprietors  have  undoubtedly  failed  to  get 
an  adequate  return  for  their  money,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
result  where  agricultural  skill  has  been  combined  with  capital  and 
industry.  What  the  poorest  tenants  unaided  have  accomplished 
in  draining  swamps  and  cultivating  bare  mountain  sides,  notwith- 
standing the  prospective  penalty  of  an  increased  rent  when  the  soil 
became  richer  by  their  exertions,  is  truly  marvellous,  and  affords 
the  best  proof  that  the  elements  of  fertility  lie  hidden  in  the  vast 
waste  tracts  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  called  into  action  by  skilful  culti- 
vation. 

The  advantages  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are  obvious. 
(1)  It  would  diminish  the  present  unhappy  competition  for  land  in 
the  most  natural  and  healthy  manner — by  increasing  the  number  of 
farms.  (2)  It  would  employ,  perhaps,  three  families  where  now  one 
family  only  is  employed.  (3)  It  would  provide  support  for  a  teeming 
population  on  Irish  soil.  (4)  It  would  give  new  customers  in  great 
numbers  to  the  English  manufacturer  in  the  home  maket,  where  he 
would  find  the  readiest  sale  for  his  products.  And  (5)  it  would  add 
largely  to  the  store  of  food  for  the  whole  kingdom,  rendering  the 
British  people  almost  independent  of  foreign  supply.  Is  it  not  then 
the  blindest  perversity  co  neglect  the  means  everywhere  at  hand  in 
Ireland  for  augmenting  the  resources  and  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  ? 

Ireland  has  been  surfeited  with  Royal  Commissions  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  and  she  has  had  commission  after  commission 
on  the  subject  of  reclamation  and  arterial  drainage.  The 
reports  of  the  commissioners  in  every  case  sustain  the  view  here 
expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  reclamation ;  and  as  long  ago  as 
1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  an  Act  authorising  the  issue  of  loans  on 
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easy  terms  to  those  proprietors  who  should  undertake  works  cf  this 
description  on  their  own  estates.  This  Act  has  not  been  of  much 
benefit  because  its  operation  depends  on  the  initiative  of  the  land- 
lords, and  the  landlords  have  only  in  rare  cases  availed  themselves  of 
its  provisions.  What  is  required  is  an  Act  creating  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners with  the  following  powers  :  power  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  waste  lands  and  to  pay  over  to  the  landlords  what  they  are  worth, 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  by  annual  instalments  ;  power  to  take  over 
such  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  to  partially  reclaim  them 
and  erect  farm-buildings  upon  them ;  power  to  allot  the  lands  to 
tenant  proprietors,  and  to  determine  the  claims  of  farmers  seeking  to 
occupy  them,  giving  a  preference,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  having 
no  land  at  present,  and  afterwards  to  those  having  the  smallest  farms. 
The  tenant  proprietors  thus  created,  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
farms  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  would  be  industrious  and  thrifty, 
and  well  able  to  pay  back  to  the  State,  in  yearly  payments  extending 
over,  say,  thirty  years,  the  amount,  with  interest,  expended  by  the 
State  for  their  benefit.  The  laws  of  economic  science  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  strained  interpretation  to  which  some  would  tie  us  down, 
and  which  they  will  bring  forward  against  this  proposal.  We  shall 
be  told  that  things  must  be  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  those  who  will  use  this  argument  would 
include  in  their  category  of  natural  causes  the  means  by  which  the 
wastes  of  Holland  were  reclaimed;  or  would  they,  rather  than  sanction 
anything  which  would  conflict  with  their  theories,  have  her  fields  still 
covered  with  useless  waters,  instead  of  the  abundant  vegetation  from 
which  her  people  derive  such  ample  sustenance  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
false  economy  of  some  of  our  political  philosophers,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  State  should  lose  not  a  moment  in  undertaking  the  work  of 
land  reclamation  in  Ireland. 

The  main  cause  of  Irish  poverty  is  not  to  be  found  in  over- 
population, or  in  any  want  of  energy  or  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  imposed  by  Imperial 
conquest.  Foreign  competition  and  bad  harvests,  by  which,  in  one 
year  alone,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  Ireland 
has  lost  thirty  millions  sterling,  have  had  one  advantage,  and  that 
is,  they  have  drawn  attention,  in  a  striking  way,  to  the  great  evil  of 
the  system  of  tenant-at-will,  the  most  demoralising  and  degrading  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  working  population  of  any  country. 
It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  many  evil  effects 
of  this  system.  It  has  blasted  the  hopes,  ruined  the  homes,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  millions  of  the  Irish  race.  It  has  stopped  the 
social,  political,  and  industrial  growth  of  Ireland  as  effectually  as  if 
the  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  civil  war ;  and  no  war 
has  ever  been  more  cruel  in  its  incidents  or  operations  towards  those 
among  whom  it  was  carried  on,  than  the  war  which  Irish  landlordism 
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has  waged  against  the  people  whose  inheritance  it  usurped,  and 
whose  property  it  has  confiscated.  'The  worst  fed,  the  worst  clothed, 
and  the  worst  housed  people  in  Europe' — this  is  the  description 
which  every  impartial  traveller  who  has  seen  the  Irish  people  at  home 
has  given  of  them.  Behold  the  result  of  the  system  of  tenant-at-will 
and  centuries  of  English  rule  ! 

Of  the   600,000  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  more   than   half  a 
million,  representing  with  their  families  about  three  million  persons, 
have  no  security  in  their  homes,  or  in  the  business  upon  which  they 
depend  for  their  daily  bread,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  thousand 
persons — the  lords  of  the    soil  of  Ireland.     Agriculture  being  the 
mainspring  of  the  nation's  wealth,  the   interests  of  the  commercial 
and  trading  community  are  naturally  dependent  upon  the  industry  of 
the  farmers,  and  so  it  results  that  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  more  than 
five  millions  of  people  are  in  the  hands  of  the  small  section  number- 
ing not  more  than  a  few  thousands.     No  system  of  government  could 
possibly  bring  prosperity  to  a  people  so  circumstanced.     Even  if  they 
were  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  political  freedom,  their  social 
condition  would  still  be  a  condition  of  slavery.     They  are  the  victims 
of  a  system  clearly  incompatible  with   social  rights  and  industrial 
freedom.     It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  here  what  I  mean 
by  '  social  right '  and   '  industrial  freedom.'     Social   right   may  be 
defined  in  words  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  I  would  define  it,  in  those  words,  as  '  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ; '  and  industrial  freedom,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  the   phrase,  is  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  exertions,  and  to  be  safe,  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  industry,  from  the  rapacity  of  their  neighbours.     There  is 
nothing  more  capable  of  proof  than  that  the  present  land  system  of 
Ireland  is   opposed  to   the  social  rights  and  the  industrial  freedom 
of  the    Irish  people    as  here   understood.      When  a  people    die  in 
large  numbers  of  starvation  in   thfiir  own  country,   or   fly  from  it 
because  they  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  out  of  the  food  which  that 
country  has  produced,  and  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to   sustain 
them,  that  people  are  denied  the  right  to    live  ;    and   if  a  people 
have  not  a  right  to  live  in  their  ottn  land  while  it  is  rich  enough 
to  support  them,  they  are  deprived  of  liberty  and   the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

This  is  what  took  place  in  Ireland  during  the  famine  of  1846  and 
1847.  The  people  perished  in  the  midst  of  food  twice  sufficient  to 
sustain  them,  because  the  food  the^  produced  had  to  be  exported  in 
immense  quantities  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rents  of  the  landlords. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  low  standard  of  living 
among  the  small  farmers,  and  the  small  amount  of  the  produce  they 
were  permitted  to  keep  for  their  own  use,  than  the  fact  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  the  potato  as  their  principal  food. 
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When  that  failed  they  had  no  resource.  The  rest  of  the  vegetable 
food  and  nearly  all  the  animal  food  produced  in  the  country  became 
the  property  of  the  non-producing  landlord  class,  and  was  exported 
to  pay  their  dues.  The  bare  statement  of  these  facts  reveals  at  once 
the  appalling  injustice  of  the  system,  but  we  must  examine  it  further 
to  fully  realise  its  wickedness  and  the  mischief  which  it  has  wrought. 
What  can  be  more  opposed  to  every  principle  of  well-doing  than  a 
system  which  paralyses  industry,  which  puts  a  premium  on  idleness, 
which  fosters  improvidence,  which  generates  servility,  hypocrisy,  and 
ignorance,  which  shuts  out  every  gleam  of  hope  of  rising  in  the 
world,  which  entails  perpetual  drudgery  and  social  dependence,  and 
even  invades  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  relations  ?  Such  is  the 
system  of  tenant-at-will  under  which  three  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  are  condemned  to  wear  out  their  lives. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Irish  cultivator  should 
be  as  industrious  as  the  peasant  proprietor  in  the  Channel  Islands  or 
on  the  Continent,  for  the  former  wants  that  which  the  latter  pos- 
sesses— security.  The  former  is  liable  to  eviction  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  a  task-master;  the  latter  is  the  undisputed  lord  of  his 
own  land,  and  possesses  '  the  magic  of  property  which  turns  sand  into 
gold.'  Mr.  Mill  well  recognised  the  premium  on  idleness  under  the 
tenant-at-will  system  when  he  said  that  the  Irish  tenant  was  the 
only  human  being  in  existence  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  increased 
industry  and  nothing  to  lose  by  increased  idleness.  Then  there  is 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  make  a  man  reckless  and  improvident 
as  uncertainty  in  his  position.  It  often  harasses  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  men  of  the  highest  moral  fibre,  and  must  be  destructive  of 
all  order  and  economy  in  the  lives  of  those  less  fortunately  constituted. 
The  struggling  farmer  whose  imagination  is  haunted  by  the  alterna- 
tive prospect  of  the  poor-house  or  the  emigrant  ship,  has  certainly  a 
gloomy  existence,  bereft  of  comfort,  encouragement,  and  aspiration. 
The  mortal  dread  of  the  agent's  frown  or  the  landlord's  slightest 
displeasure  still  characterises  the  tenant- at-will,  notwithstanding  the 
bracing  effects  of  public  agitation,  and  shows  what  an  atmosphere  of 
servility  and  hypocrisy  combined  arises  from  the  present  unnatural 
condition  of  rural  society  in  that  country.  But  a  system  which  so 
far  taxes  the  industry  of  the  people  as  to  compel  their  children  to 
work  in  the  fields  when  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  is  responsible  for 
more  than  the  physical  misery  which  it  inflicts.  It  generates  ig- 
norance, and  thereby  deprives  the  people  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  of  self-advancement.  The  Irish  farmer  is  often  obliged  to  set 
his  children  to  work  before  they  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  rudest 
elements  of  education,  in  order  to  turn  their  youthful  labour  to  ac- 
count in  squeezing  the  rent  and  a  scanty  subsistence  out  of  the  farm. 
On  some  Irish  estates,  too,  a  tenant  dare  not  harbour  in  his  house  a 
stranger,  a  poor  person,  or  even  a  poor  relative  not  immediately 
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belonging  to  the  family;  and  the  Land  Commission  recently  sent 
through  Ireland  by  the  Freeman's  Journal,  whose  reports  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  one  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  crisis,  declares  that  on  some  properties  marriages  cannot  be 
consummated  without  the  sanction  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent! 
Surely  this  is  slavery  of  the  most  degrading,  intolerable  kind,  and 
the  system  by  which  it  is  upheld  an  outrage  on  civilisation.  The 
whole  history  of  Irish  landlordism  is  a  record  of  hardened  cruelty, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  social  annals  of  any  other  nation.  Edmund 
Spenser  says,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  that  the  landlords 
of  his  time  '  used  most  shamefully  rack  their  tenants.'  Swift  repeats 
this  accusation,  in  his  own  day,  in  the  following  language :  '  Another 
cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  bondage  of  cruel, 
oppressing,  and  covetous  landlords,  expecting  all  who  live  under 
them  should  make  bricks  without  straw ;  who  grieve  or  envy  when 
they  see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one 
comfortable  meal  in  a  month,  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  people  are 
broken  and  made  fit  for  slavery.'  And  even  Mr.  Froude  is  con- 
strained to  say :  '  The  landlords  in  Ireland  represent  conquest  and 
confiscation,  and  they  have  gone  on  with  an  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  their  tenants  that  would  never  be  tolerated  in  England  or 
Scotland.' 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Famine  compiled  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Ireland  by  their  noble 
and  generous  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  her  people,  there  is  a  strong 
indictment  against  the  landlord  class  for  their  gross  neglect  of  duty 
in  that  terrible  crisis;  and  it  must  then  be  affirmed  that  landed 
property  in  Ireland  can  show  nothing  in  its  origin  or  its  history  upon 
which  to  found  a  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  people,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  to  extend  any  further  toleration  to  its  unre- 
stricted and  mischievous  power. 

Any  one  closely  examining  the  condition  of  the  Irish  land  classes 
will  discover  that,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  elsewhere,  it  is  the 
wealthier  classes,  the  landlords,  not  the  tenants,  who  show  the  greatest 
ignorance  of  economic  principles.    They  are,  as  a  class,  the  most  list- 
less, unenterprising,  and  non-producing  section  of  the  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  the  masters  of  its   resources.     See,  for 
example,  the  enormous  growth  of  absenteeism,  which  drains,  directly 
and  indirectly,  no  less  than  six  millions  annually  out  of  Ireland,  not  a 
penny  of  which  ever  returns  to  benefit  those  by  whom  it  is  supplied. 
Six  millions  sterling  a  year !  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  sufficient  to  sup- 
port 100,000  working  men  and  their  families,  half  a  million  persons, 
in  decency  and  comfort.     The  action  of  the  landlords  has  been  very 
injurious  to  their  own  interests  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  farmers  ;  for, 
though  the  value  of  property  continued  to  rise  steadily  for  many 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  depression,  it  would  have 
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risen  much  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  far  higher  point,  if  the  lords  of  the 
soil  condescended  to  abate  their  feudal  privileges,  or  if  they  were  as 
anxious  to  perform  the  duties  as  they  have  been  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  property.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
to  put  as  little  into  the  soil  and  to  take  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  possibly 
can.  Under  a  system  which  would  give  him  security  in  his  holding  and 
protection  against  exorbitant  rents,  the  farmer  would  nurse  his  farm 
as  the  prudent  merchant  nurses  his  business ;  he  would  feel  that  it  was 
his  interest  to  put  all  his  capital  into  it,  confident  that  it  would 
return  to  him  in  due  time  with  a  fair  profit.  Thus  the  price  of  land 
would  be  improved  by  the  inducements  which  such  a  tenure  would 
hold  out  to  every  incoming  tenant,  in  every  case  where  a  farmer  had 
disposed  of  his  holding.  What  a  mockery  of  all  received  ideas  of 
political  economy  it  is  to  see  fertile  lands  going  out  of  cultivation  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  at  the  same  time  leaving  their  country  in 
search  of  employment !  This  is  not  the  natural  result  of  supply  and 
demand,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  people  are  warmly  at- 
tached to  their  native  land,  and  would  never  quit  it  in  large  numbers 
if  they  could  manage  to  live  at  home.  It  is  the  result  of  landlordism, 
which  blights  the  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  which  has, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  banished  nearly  thirty  millions  of  the 
Irish  race  for  ever  from  the  land  that  bore  them. 

A  million  a  decade  !  What  does  it  mean  ? 

A  nation  dying  of  inner  decay ; 

A  churchyard's  silence  where  life  has  been, 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  crumbling  away ; 

A  drift  of  men  gone  over  the  sea, 

A  drift  of  the  dead  where  men  should  be. 

Those  who  cry  out  against  State  interference  with  the  tenure  of 
land  forget  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  the  result  of 
State  interference.  Irish  land  reformers  only  want  the  State  to  undo 
what  the  State  has  done.  They  only  ask  the  State  to  restore  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  State  abolished  the  old 
tenure  by  which  the  soil  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  culti- 
vated it,  and  allowed  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  cultivators 
by  the  landlords.  As  the  English  conquest  extended  over  Ireland 
the  old  land  system  disappeared.  The  rights  of  the  cultivators  were 
confiscated  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  native  owners,  and  to  this 
double  confiscation  we  trace  the  only  title  upon  which  Irish  landlord- 
ism can  rest  its  sacred  pretensions. 

The  principle  which  underlay  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  the  well- 
established  principle  that  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property 
in  land.'  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  back  on  former  discus- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  principle  which  has  found  sanction 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Starting  from  this  principle,  then,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  National  Land 
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League  as  the  only  one  calculated  to  effect  a  satisfactory  and  final 
solution  of  the  Irish  land  question.  The  proposal,  stripped  of  all 
ambiguity,  is  to  abolish  landlordism  and  make  the  cultivators  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  undertaking,  the 
dimensions  of  which  should  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
resolved  to  accomplish  it.  The  labour  and  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
generation,  constantly  exerting  itself  to  promote  this  great  object, 
would  not  be  greater  than  it  deserves,  and  the  energy  of  the  highest 
patriotism  could  scarcely  be  directed  to  a  nobler  end  than  that  of 
bringing  comfort  and  consolation  and  security  to  the  humble  firesides 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  take 
over  the  land,  giving  the  landlords  proper  compensation,  and  settle 
the  tenants  upon  it  permanently  as  tenant  proprietors.  This  proposal, 
considered  in  its  financial  aspect  alone,  will  appear  formidable  to 
many  people,  for  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  250,000,000^. 
to  carry  it  out.  But  no  one  imagines  that  it  can  be  effected  all  at 
once  by  one  financial  transaction.  A  loan  for  this  sum  of  money 
could  not  be  raised,  except  at  a  rate  of  interest  which  would  be  much 
higher  than  it  could  be  borrowed  at,  if  borrowed  in  small  sums  and 
at  intervals.  On  financial  grounds,  then,  it  seems  more  practicable 
and  desirable  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  gradually  than 
that  it  should  be  attempted  to  realise  it  in  one  sweeping  measure. 
Even  if  the  money  were  forthcoming  on  easy  terms,  it  could  not  be 
hastily  applied  to  the  purpose  in  view  without  much  confusion  arising 
from  inexperience,  and  perhaps  no  little  jobbery  arising  from  the 
many  interests  involved,  and  the  desire  of  many  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed in  executing  work  undertaken  by  the  State.  Many  difficulties 
incident  to  State  interference  in  a  work  of  this  kind  would  be  removed 
or  considerably  diminished  by  gradual  operations  which  would  give 
time  to  have  the  character  of  each  step  taken  tested  by  its  results ; 
and  on  social  grounds  it  seems  not  less  desirable  that  the  transfer  of 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  from  a  limited  number  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people  should  be  only  gradually  accomplished.  It  is  evident  from 
the  terms  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Land  League  that  its  modus  operandi  is  designed  to  lead  gradually 
to  the  object  in  view — the  establishment  of  an  occupier  proprietary. 
This  resolution  declares  :  6  That  the  objects  of  the  League  can  be 
best  attained  (1 )  by  promoting  organisation  among  the  tenant  farmers, 
(2)  by  defending  those  who  may  be  threatened  with  eviction  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  unjust  rents,  (3)  by  facilitating  the  working  of  the 
Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  and  (4)  by  obtaining  such  a  reform 
in  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become 
the  owner  of  his  holding  by  paying  a  fair  rent  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.'  It  only  remains  then  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost 
energy  those  minor  reforms  framed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  such  as  the  abolition  of  all  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
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sale  and  transfer  of  land,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  the  more  efficient  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act,  and  the  reclamation  and  distribution  of  the  waste  lands, 
while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  main  object  of  emancipating  the 
entire  agricultural  population  from  the  power  of  landlordism.  Large 
as  the  sum  of  money  is  which  would  be  required  to  buy  out  the 
Irish  landlords,  the  proposal  to  raise  it  should  not  excite  the  unreason- 
able indignation  exhibited  in  some  quarters  :  we  know  not  how  soon 
the  Government  may  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Eussia  which  might 
cost  that  amount  without  doing  one-hundredth  part  as  much  good, 
assuming  it  to  be  just  and  necessary,  as  the  disestablishment  of  Irish 
landlords  would  effect. 

The  advantages  of  a  peasant  proprietary  over  the  system  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  being  admitted  more  and  more  every  day.  The 
industrious  application  and  thrifty  management  of  the  small  owners 
of  land  in  the  Channel  Islands,  in  France  and  Prussia,  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Norway,  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  rural  life  and  labour  in  those 
countries.  If  we  would  see  the  brightest  examples  of  cheerful,  un- 
complaining toil,  we  must  visit  those  lands  in  which  the  husbandman 
is  to  be  found,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  cultivating  his  patch  of 
land  in  the  security  of  independent  ownership.  In  those  countries 
we  shall  find  a  comfortable  and  prosperous,  if  not  wealthy,  agricultural 
class  who  are  the  best  friends  of  social  order,  and  the  bulwarks  of 
national  defence  in  every  national  emergency.  Into  such  materials 
as  these  it  is  the  ambition  of  Irish  land  reformers  to  convert  the 
masses  of  the  Irish  people  who  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A 
great  change  in  the  social  structure  of  Ireland  is  needed.  No  one 
who  knows  Ireland  as  it  is  can  say  that  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  is  satisfactory.  The  gulf  between  enormous  wealth  and  abject 
poverty  is  wider  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
enormously  wealthy  are  only  a  few,  whilst  the  abjectly  poor  are 
counted  by  millions.  It  is  urged  against  the  proposal  of  the  Land 
League  that  it  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  power  as  a  counteracting  force 
against  democracy,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  landlord  class,  might 
attain  uncontrolled  supremacy.  Those  who  take  this  view  are  evi- 
dently alarmed,  and,  as  they  must  be  anxious  to  make  landlordism 
tolerable  to  the  Irish  people,  they  are  not  likely  to  contend  any  longer 
against  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  eviction  and  rack- 
renting.  I  cannot,  however,  admit  that  the  accumulation  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a  powerful 
upper  class  in  any  country,  assuming  such  to  be  necessary.  We  shall 
always  have  varying  social  grades,  some  higher  and  some  lower  than 
the  rest,  and  the  highest  duty  of  statesmanship  is  to  endeavour  to  do 
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justice  to  all.     The  power  of  landlordism,  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  rests 
on  a  basis  of  injustice,  and  therefore  it  is  doomed. 

No  political  considerations  can  save  from  destruction  what  is 
morally  wrong,  and  if  it  be  likewise  at  variance  with  public  ex- 
pediency it  must  infallibly  go  down.  More  than  three  years  ago  I 
ventured,  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Irish 
land  question,  to  predict  that  if  the  proposal  then  before  the  House 
to  deprive  the  landlords  of  the  power  of  eviction  and  rackrenting — 
that  is  to  say,  the  proposal  in  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents — 
was  not  accepted,  the  Irish  people  would  rise  up  and  protest  against 
the  institution  of  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  and  demand  its  aboli- 
tion. The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  much  sooner  than  I  could 
have  imagined,  and  its  fulfilment  only  shows  that  questions  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  neglected  when  they  are  deliberately  raised  by 
the  representatives  of  a  nation,  but  that  they  should  be  brought  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  a  just  and  final  settlement.  The  transfer  of 
ownership  from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  necessarily  implies  that 
the  State  should  become  a  rent-receiver  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  times  of  depression  like  these,  the  tenants  would 
be  advised  not  to  pay  the  full  rent  to  the  State,  just  as  they  are  now 
advised  not  to  pay  the  full  rent  to  the  landlord  ;  but  this  is  not  at  all 
likely,  for  the  rent  payable  to  the  State  would  not  be  a  rack-rent,  but 
one  which  the  occupiers  could  afford  to  pay,  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, public  opinion  would  not  sustain  an  anti-rent  agitation 
against  the  State.  The  conviction  having  once  got  hold  of  the  public 
mind  that  the  farmers  were  asked  to  pay  only  what  was  fair,  no 
agitation  would  be  able  to  arouse  sympathy  for  them  throughout  the 
country ;  and  this  is  precisely  how  the  matter  would  stand  if  the 
State  superseded  the  landlord.  The  occupier  would  understand  that 
he  must  trust  to  his  own  savings  in  prosperous  times  to  tide  him  over 
periods  of  depression,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  demoralisation 
which  Mr.  Bright  described  as  resulting  from  the  occasional  reductions 
of  rent  which  tenants  are  forced  to  beg,  and  which  landlords  are 
obliged  to  concede.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  State 
would  have  power  to  enforce  payment  of  rent,  as  it  now  has  power  to 
enforce  payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  A  peasant  proprietor,  too,  has 
considerable  advantages  over  a  mere  tenant  in  borrowing  money.  He 
can  always  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  because  he  can 
give  better  security  than  a  man  who  is  liable,  after  a  few  months' 
notice  to  quit,  to  be  turned  out  of  his  farm.  I  have  heard  that  the 
facility  with  which  a  peasant  proprietor  can  borrow  money  has  often 
been  injurious  to  his  interests,  and  that  some  of  the  small  owners  in 
France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  have  their  little  properties 
heavily  mortgaged.  This  is  only  saying  that  farmers  can  be  reckless 
like  other  men,  and  are  weak  enough  sometimes  to  abuse  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  their  position.  There  is  reckless  borrowing  in  the 
City  every  day,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  position  of 
a  man  who  is  able  to  borrow  and  turn  the  money  borrowed  to 
good  account.  Such  is  the  position  of  a  peasant  proprietor.  Then 
it  s  obvious  that  a  peasant  proprietor,  elevated  from  the  posi- 
tion of  tenant-at-will,  would  be  a  richer  man,  because  of  his  own 
greater  industry  and  economy,  prompted  by  the  security  he  would 
enjoy. 

Among  the  many  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  in  the  public 
mind  concerning  the  objects  of  the  Irish  land  agitation  may  be  num- 
bered the  idea  that  the  land,  on  being  taken  over  by  the  State,  should 
be  divided  into  equal- sized  farms,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
farms  of  equal  value.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  proposed,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  connection  with  the  present  movement,  and  it  is 
evident  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without  disturbing  the 
majority  of  the  existing  occupiers.  Koughly  speaking,  I  should  say 
that  the  present  allotment  .of  land  among  the  Irish  farmers  repre- 
sents a  variety  of  conditions  which  are  desirable  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  resources,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  that  variety  of  pursuits 
which  is  embraced  in  the  professional  and  cultured  life  of  the  nation. 
But  perhaps  the  most  serious  misconception  is  that  which  supposes 
that,  after  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  periodical  sub- 
divisions would  be  necessitated  by  the  accumulations  of  land  which 
would  again  take  place.  It  is  supposed  that  the  large  tenant  pro- 
prietors would  buy  up  the  small  ones,  and  then,  finding  that  they 
had  more  land  than  they  could  cultivate  themselves,  let  it  to  tenants, 
and  so  renew  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  system.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  such  a  result,  because  the  forces  operating  in  favour  of  aggre- 
gation on  the  one  hand,  and  subdivision  on  the  other,  would  neutralise 
each  other.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  the  changes  in  the 
relative  sizes  of  peasant  properties  would  not  be  appreciable.  The 
big  farmer  would  be  found  as  ready  to  sell  a  slice  of  his  land  to  the 
small  farmer  as  the  latter  would  be  to  dispose  of  his  entire  property. 
The  laudable  desire  of  the  labourer,  too,  to  become  the  owner  of  a 
patch  would  tell  in  favour  of  subdivision,  and  it  is  in  this  direction, 
and  not  in  the  opposite  one,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  small  owner.  Restriction,  however,  should  not  be 
resorted  to  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  either  as  against  subdivi- 
sion or  aggregation,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. The  accumulations  of  land  in  a  few  hands,  of  which  complaint 
is  made  now,  have  not  been  brought  about  by  free  trade  in  land,  but 
by  restriction,  and  if  the  land  were  free  the  tendency  to  subdivision 
would  soon  manifest  itself.  On  this  point  Mr.  Kay  quotes  from  an 
essay  by  le  Comte  Grasparin,  discussing  the  question  of  the  division  of 
land  in  France,  in  which  the  writer  says :  6  It  is  true  that  the  number 
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of  proprietors  increases  year  by  year,  but  one  perceives  that  this  divi- 
sion is  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  greater  proprietors.  ...  In  my 
country,  where  people  have  gained  experience,  the  great  estate  divides, 
while  small  estates  are  again  consolidated,  so  that  the  estates  assume 
such  a  middling  size  as  best  suits  the  real  interests  of  the  people.' 
Mr.  Kay  quotes  other  writers  who  support  this  testimony  of  le  Comte 
Gasparin. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  statesmen,  however  they  may 
regard  the  reform  proposed  by  the  National  Land  League,  will  learn 
from  the  agitation  by  which  Ireland  has  been  so  profoundedly  moved, 
that  past  legislation  is  totally  inadequate  to  protect  the  farming 
classes  from  the  rapacity  of  bad  landlords.  Compensation  for  dis- 
turbance and  for  unexhausted  improvements,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, has  failed  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the1  present  land  tenure,  and 
a  far  more  drastic  measure  than  the  Act  of  1870  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  social  strife,  industrial  stagnation,  and  national  poverty  and 
discontent  are  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  Ireland.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Act  of  1870  does  not  prevent  either  rack-renting  or  eviction. 
Whatever  expense  the  landlord  is  put  to  in  evicting  a  tenant,  the 
incoming  tenant  will  have  to  answer  for,  and  thus  is  eviction  made 
easy.  Then  the  struggle  which  evicted  tenants  have  to  go  through 
in  the  courts,  when  they  claim  compensation,  is  a  very  unequal  one, 
in  which  the  landlord,  as  the  wealthy  litigant,  is  sure  to  have  the 
advantage.  The  very  least  that  Parliament  may  be  called  upon  to 
do,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  intolerable  state  of  things, 
is  to  purchase  and  distribute  amongst  tenant-proprietors  the  re- 
claimable  waste  lands,  which  amount  to  at  least  2,000,000  acres,  and 
which  are  capable  of  supporting  100,000  farmers  and  their  families, 
allowing  each  man  20  acres  of  land.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  leaving 
things  to  the  operation  of  '  natural  causes '  until  that  which  is  un- 
natural has  been  remedied ;  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish 
tenant,  who  is  condemned  to  toil  on  '  in  sluggish  misery '  from  year 
to  year,  always  sowing  that  which  he  may  not  reap,  is  the  most  un- 
natural and  artificial  that  can  be  conceived.  The  National  Land 
League,  therefore,  arises  as  a  new  force  in  Irish  politics,  with  a  defi- 
nite practical  object,  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  people.  It  appeals  with  scarcely  less  force  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  must  benefit  con- 
siderably from  having  a  prosperous  food- producing  country  close  to 
their  own  shores ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  English  party  leaders, 
afflicted  with  '  responsibility,'  and  therefore  desirous  of  hiding  un- 
pleasant truths,  to  keep  the  English  and  Scotch  people  from  seeing 
that  the  great  land  question  is  one  in  which  they  have  a  common 
cause  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Ireland.  Official  politicians  will, 
for  some  time,  either  denounce  or  fight  shy  of  this  land  move- 
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ment ;  but  if  all  appearances  do  not  prove  deceptive,  it  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  Irish  ardour  will  not  easily  cool  down,  or  Irish 
determination  grow  weak  or  irresolute.  It  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
men  who  believe  its  ultimate  success  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
and  work  and  courageous  advocacy,  and  who  are  resolved  to  spare 
no  effort  or  sacrifice  in  promoting  the  object  which  they  have  in 
view. 

J.  O'CoNNOK  POWER 
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GOVERNMENT  AND    THE  ARTISTS. 

I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

SIR, — You  have,  I  am  sure,  not  forgotten  the  unanimous  feeling  of  deep 
concern  and  disappointment  with  which  the  whole  body  of  artists  in 
this  country  received  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Copyright  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  their  subject  which  related 
to  art.  This  feeling  found  expression  in  a  memorial  laid  before  her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  profession  at  large,  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  artists  held 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The  disappointment  felt  was  nevertheless 
tempered  with  hope.  The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
framed  as  they  were,  strange  to  say,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
representative  of  the  Fine  Arts  (a  subject  which  was  not,  I  believe, 
included  in  the  purview  of  the  Commission  as  at  first  instructed), 
bore,  on  the  one  hand,  such  marked  traces  of  an  absence  of  special 
acquaintance  with  the  bearings  of  copyright  enactments  on  artistic 
production,  and  showed,  on  the  other,  so  evident  a  desire  for  super- 
ficial uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  matters  which,  it  had  not  been 
observed,  were  radically  different  in  their  nature — they  were,  in  the 
main,  conceived  in  a  spirit  so  wholly  at  variance  with  that  to  which 
copyrights  primarily  owe  their  existence,  and  were,  further,  so  in- 
consistent one  with  another,  as  to  leave  large  room  for  hope  that  the 
Bill  to  be  eventually  presented  to  Parliament  would  remedy  some  of 
these  anomalies.  A  perusal  of  that  Bill  dispels  any  such  illusion. 
The  old  anomalies  are  unremoved.  I  am  wrong — one  has  been 
removed.  The  contradiction  between  the  measure  dealt  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  sculptors  and  that  vouchsafed  to  painters  has  been  got 
rid  of,  but  not  by  conferring  on  the  latter  that  copyright  in  their 
works  the  lack  of  which  was  declared  by  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1862  to  make  new  legislation  on  the  matter  expedient ;  it  has  been 
preferred  to  restore  symmetry  by  taking  away  from  the  sculptors 
those  privileges  which  the  law  created  expressly  for  them,  and 
stringently  bound  to  them  eighty  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  upshot  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  sacrifice 
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the  interests  of  art,  which  are  great  public  interests,  with  a  view  to 
bestow  on  purchasers  of  pictures  and  statues  a  property  in  excess  and 
independent  of  that  for  which  they  pay,  although  the  retention  of 
that  property  by  the  artist  would  involve  no  loss  or  detriment  whatever 
to  those  purchasers,  and  is  compatible  with  the  fullest  safeguards  for 
all  their  rights. 

But  my  object  in  writing  to  you  is  not  to  discuss  myself  the 
measure  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government ;  it  is  rather  to  ask 
your  attention  to  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  by 
my  colleague  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells,  which  this 
note  accompanies.  It  would  seem  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  case  of  the  artists  should  be  put  clearly  before  the  world  in  order 
that  public  opinion  may  be  matured  in  regard  to  it  before  the  Bill  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  discussion,  and  no  surer 
channel  could  be  found  through  which  to  make  that  case  widely  known 
than  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  to  which  I  trust  your  ar- 
rangements may  enable  you  to  admit  it.  Mr.  Wells  has,  as  you  will 
see,  approached  his  subject — and  it  is  one  with  which  he  is  intimately 
acquainted — in  a  liberal  and  impartial  spirit.  I  believe  that  the 
views  of  artists  on  this  momentous  question  will  receive  no  sounder 
or  more  vigorous  exposition. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

FREDERICK  LEIGHTON. 


II. 

A  FEW  days  before  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  last,  the 
Government  issued  the  printed  copies  of  their  new  Bill  on  copyright. 
The  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  session,  not  with 
a  view  to  its  discussion  at  that  time,  but  in  order  that  its  provisions 
might  receive  attention  before  the  reassembling  of  the  Houses.  And 
it  is  well  that  this  opportunity  for  giving  consideration  to  the  measure 
has  been  allowed,  since  that  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  fine 
arts  is  founded  upon  a  principle  altogether  at  variance  with  that 
which  has  hitherto  shaped  the  treatment  of  copyright.  The  old  plan 
of  protecting  the  artist  in  the  working  out  of  his  ideas  is  discarded,  and 
the  Bill,  instead  of  creating  a  property  in  copyright  to  encourage  the 
producers  of  fine  art,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  aim  of  the  legislature, 
creates  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  paintings  and 
statues,  and  places  the  artist  under  legal  restrictions  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  development  of  his  ideas. 

A  review  of  the  past  work  of  the  legislature  in  connection  with 
copyright  commences  with  the  Act  for  engravings  (Hogarth's  Act,  as 
VOL.  VI.— No.  34.  3  T 
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it  is  called),  which  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1715.  More  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  was  done  to  gire 
protection  to  other  forms  of  art,  and  it  was  not  until  1798  that  the 
next  step  was  taken.  In  that  year  copyright  was  given  to  the  sculp- 
tors in  all  their  works  except  those  which  might  be  done  under  the 
orders  given  by  others,  and  so  clearly  did  the  enactments  express  the 
intention  of  connecting  the  sculptor  with  the  development  of  his  free 
ideas,  that  he  could  not  easily  escape  from  the  new  rights  then  vested 
in  him.  The  copyright  was  bound  to  him  still  more  closely  by  a 
second  Act  passed  in  1814,  and  it  is  under  this  law  that  the  sculptors 
have  ever  since  received  protection.  In  1842  and  1843  were  passed 
the  Designs  Acts ;  these,  however,  do  not  concern  us  sufficiently  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  them  here  ;  what  we  chiefly  have  to  note  is,  that  we 
reach  so  recent  a  date  as  1862  and  still  find  the  authors  of  paintings 
and  drawings  without  the  copyright  which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  sculpture.  The  question  had, 
however,  already  engaged  the  attention  of  many  eminent  men, 
amongst  whom  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Lords  Chelmsford,  West- 
bury,  Cairns,  and  Selborne,  and  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  care 
given  to  the  subject  from  the  fact  that  some  ten  or  twelve  different 
drafts  were  made  between  the  original  draft  of  1858  and  the  Bill 
of  1862.1  It  appears  that  a  first  Bill  reached  a  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1861,  but  it  then  stood  over 
for  some  reason  not  in  evidence.  The  Bill  which  concerns  us  is 
that  of  1862.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  which 
is  the  existing  law.  This  Bill,  which  represented  the  mature  opinion 
.of  the  eminent  men  who  took  part  in  its  preparation,  gave  the  copy- 
right to  the  artist  without  the  necessity  of  any  agreement  in  writing, 
nor  was  he  to  part  with  it  although  parting  with  the  picture.2 

We  therefore  see  that,  although  the  painters  had  been  kept  long 
waiting  for  the  protection  given  to  the  sculptors,  the  delay  had  in  no 
way  tended  to  change  the  views  of  those  who  were  so  well  fitted  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  treatment  of  copyright.  The  Bill  was  drawn  up 
in  the  same  spirit  as  inspired  the  Acts  in  favour  of  the  sculptors,  and 
its  leading  provision,  which  I  have  described,  represents  now,  as  it  did 
then,  what  the  artists  consider  as  the  just  and  expedient  course  to  be 
adopted.  Unfortunately  the  Bill  underwent  some  very  vital  changes 
in  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Act  of  1862, 
which  resulted,  has  worked  so  badly,  and  is  considered  on  all  sides  so 
oinsatis factory,  that  the  Government  in  1876  referred  it  to  a  Eoyal 
Commission  which  was  at  that  time  inquiring  into  copyright  in  con- 
nection with  literature  and  music.  The  Commissioners  fully  endorsed 
the  complaints  against  the  Act,  and  in  their  Report  they  described 

1  Blue  Book,  <  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Copyright,1  Question 
3G17. 

2  Ibid.,  Question  3619. 
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the  changes  as  having  been  made  in  the  House  c  without  sufficient 
consideration.' 

Simply  told,  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  are  :  firstly,  that  a 
copyright  can  only  be  called  into  existence  and  determined  by  a 
written  agreement  between  the  artist  and  purchaser  at  the  time  of 
sale  of  a  painting,  unless,  secondly,  the  painting  is  done  on  c  commis- 
sion,' in  which  case  a  copyright  always  attaches,  and  is  vested  in  the 
person  giving  the  commission.  These,  the  ruling  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  are  the  alterations  complained  of  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  in  their  Report  express  themselves  as  to  '  commissions  '  thus  : — 
'  We  are  here  met  with  the  difficulty  of  -defining  what  is  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  looking  to  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  no  distinction  can  practically  be  made' — and 
then  as  to  the  method  of  making  the  existence  of  the  copyright  de- 
pendent upon  an  agreement  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  Commissioners 
say :  '  It  is  clearly  undesirable  that  copyrights,  which  are  in  many 
cases  of  great  value,  should  be  in  this  way  left  free  to  piracy.  The 
law,  therefore,  should  distinctly  define  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement,  the  copyright  should  belong.' 

The  artists  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Royal  Commissioners 
as  to  the  objections  to  the  existing  law,  and  to  the  desirability  of 
having  a  new  Act ;  but,  while  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  artists  and  the  Commissioners  are  as  the  poles 
asunder  as  to  the  method  of  the  cure.  I  shall  remark  further 
on  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  prescribed  for  us 
in  these  matters  concerning  the  fine  arts.  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  here  that  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  for  curing  the 
evils  of  the  present  law,  viz.,  vesting  the  copyright  in  the  owner  of 
a  work  of  art,  has  practically  determined  the  shape  of  the  new  Bill. 
But  the  evils  complained  of,  viz.,  the  confusion  as  to  commissions, 
and  the  too  frequent  extinction  of  copyright,  were  offered  a  complete 
remedy  in  the  counter  scheme  of  the  artists,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Memorial  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Between  the  two  schemes  was  this 
important  contrast :  the  artists  drew  up  theirs  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  have  hitherto  been  the  groundwork  of  all  copyright 
laws,  whereas  the  Royal  Commissioners  drew  up  their  scheme  in 
exact  opposition  to  those  principles,  and  left  out  of  count  the  very 
purpose  and  object  of  copyright  laws. 

Before  dealing  with  copyright  on  its  wider  ground  as  a  question 
of  public  interest,  I  will  point  out  how  the  new  Bill  would  restrict 
the  artist  in  that  liberty  in  disposing  of  his  labour  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  workman  in  this  country.  The  artist  already  suffers  some- 
what from  the  enactment  of  1862,  which  refers  to  'commissions,' 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  hastily  considered  clause  was 
inserted  to  prevent  the  publication  of  portraits  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners ;  but  the  use  of  the  word  '  commission '  has  in  effect 

3  T  2 
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given  the  net  a  wider  haul  than  was  intended,  and  its  action  is  so  full 
of  inconsistencies  and  hardships,  that  the  Koyal  Commissioners  saw 
fit,  as  I  have  explained,  to  report  against  the  clause,  in  the  words  I 
have  quoted.  In  the  great  field,  however,  outside  '  commissions ' 
there  has  hitherto  been  no  question  of  separating  the  artist  from 
other  workmen  ;  he  sells  a  piece  of  his  workmanship  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  every  workman  sells  his  work  ;  and  the  purchaser  of  a  paint- 
ing or  a  statue,  while  obtaining  by  his  purchase  a  chattel  that  will 
be  protected  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  property,  does  not  get  in  addi- 
tion to  this  a  right  of  control  over  the  labours  of  the  artist  previous, 
or  subsequent,  to  those  for  which  he  pays.  He  cannot  prevent  the 
artist  making  other  paintings  or  statues  in  '  colourable  imitation  '  of 
those  he  has  himself  purchased,  any  more  than  he  could  prevent  his 
cabinet-maker  from  making  and  selling  other  pieces  of  furniture  in 
colourable  imitation  of  the  piece  he  may  have  bought  of  him.  The 
buyer  pays  for  the  painting,  statue,  or  cabinet,  according  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  and,  if  he  thinks  he  can  add  to  this  value  by  stipulating 
that  the  piece  of  workmanship  shall  be  a  solitary  specimen,  it  is  quite 
open  to  him  to  do  so  by  a  special  agreement  with  the  artist  or  work- 
man. 

This  relation  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  is  violently  dis- 
turbed by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill,  for  the  artist  is  placed 
under  legal  penalties  to  the  buyer  of  a  given  piece  of  his  workmanship 
if  he  should  make  '  any  repetition,  colourable  imitation,  or  other 
multiplication  of  the  painting  or  the  design  thereof,  whether  by 
painting,  drawing,  photography,  or  otherwise.'  These  are  very  far- 
reaching  words,  and  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the  buyers  of  any 
particular  commodity  should  be  lifted  into  an  exceptional  position  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  class  of  producers. 

If  this  clause  should  become  law,  its  effect  upon  the  artist's  life 
would  be  very  serious  indeed,  for  his  hand  would  be  often  held  back 
from  working  out  designs  which  had  ripened  in  his  mind,  and  were 
alluring  him  by  the  promise  of  their  capabilities.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  an  artist  to  take  up  designs,  which  at  some  earlier 
time  were  thrown  off  in  the  heat  and  flow  of  production,  and  make 
them  the  ground-work  of  important  paintings.  The  best  things  have 
often  their  beginnings  in  this  way,  for  there  is  continuity  in  the 
artist's  work,  and  the  smallest  painting,  or  the  roughest  wood  drawing 
may,  and,  as  a  fact,  often  does  contain  the  design  or  germ  of  a 
successful  picture.  What  is  now  proposed  would  hinder  all  such 
growth  and  development  and  cut  off  each  branch  of  the  artist's  ideas 
at  its  very  first  blossoming. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  I  can  give  an  instance  of  my  own  experi- 
ence this  year.  My  principal  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
was  painted  as  an  afterthought,  and  founded  upon  a  small  study  of  two 
figures  on  a  terrace  which  I  had  made  to  be  copied  into  a  landscape  ex- 
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ecuted  many  months  ago.  The  little  canvas  on  which  the  study  was 
made  having  served  its  purpose  was  put  aside,  but  some  friends  who  saw 
it  encouraged  me  to  work  it  out  as  a  figure  picture  on  a  larger  scale. 
Under  the  law  now  proposed  my  power  to  do  this  would  have  depended 
entirely  upon  whether  the  landscape  was  sold  or  unsold,  because  the 
grouping,  the  colour,  and  the  angle  of  sunlight  would  all  have  had 
their  copyright  in  the  small  figures  of  the  landscape,  and  that  copy- 
right would  have  been  vested  in  the  owner  of  the  painting.  The 
fact  of  the  original  design  of  these  figures  being  thrown  off  in  one 
afternoon,  while  the  larger  canvas  painted  in  sunlight  from  the  same 
models  had  occupied  much  time,  would  not  have  affected  the  legal 
position  in  any  way.  Cases  like  this  are  the  common  experience  of  a 
painter's  life,  and  he  would  be  in  constant  bondage  if  the  owners  of 
his  paintings  (however  small  or  rude  in  execution  these  paintings 
might  be)  had  given  to  them  the  restraining  powers  of  the  Bill.  The 
artists  could  not  be  cut  off  in  this  manner  from  all  healthy  liberty  in 
their  work  without  injury  to  the  arts  of  the  country ;  and  there  would 
be  something  of  grotesque  in  this  injury  being  caused  by  a  law  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
protection  and  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts. 

But  although  the  Bill  subjects  the  artist  to  such  rude  control,  and 
bars  the  way  against  his  working  out  his  designs,  it  is  proposed  to 
reserve  to  him  some  remnant  of  his  present  liberty  by  allowing  him 
to  sell  the  studies  and  sketches  which  may  have  accumulated  in  his 
studio.  For  instance,  if  I  may  again  refer  to  my  own  case,  I  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  the  little  study  of  three  hours'  work,  although  cut 
off  from  developing  it  to  any  other  or  larger  purpose  than  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  made.  The  Bill  accordingly  provides  that 
'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  person  who  has  sold  a  painting 
from  selling  or  using  any  models,  casts,  sketches,  or  studies  made  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  painting,  so  that  he  do  not  repeat 
or  colourably  imitate  the  design  of  the  painting.'  What  might  be 
the  practical  value  of  this  proviso — whether  a  study  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  painting,  and  which  naturally  would  be  like  it,  would 
escape  the  legal  mesh  of  being  a c  colourable  imitation ' '  of  any  material 
part  thereof ' — I  am  not  careful  to  inquire,  for  I  cannot  profess  an 
interest  in  the  scrap  of  protection  which  is  to  be  given  by  a  new  Act 
of  Parliament,  while  my  brother  artists  and  myself  are  threatened 
with  the  confiscation  of  all  the  remaining  rights,  which  as  workmen 
we  hold  under  the  Common  Law. 

This  new  plan  of  vesting  the  copyright  in  the  owner  was  devised 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  recommended  in  their  Report.  But, 
in  adopting  it,  the  framers  of  the  Bill  appear  to  have  hesitated  before 
the  harmful  consequences  that  they  must  have  seen  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  artist,  and  accordingly  they  have  given  a  loophole  through 
which  he  could  slip  from  the  legal  hold  of  the  purchaser  of  the  paint- 
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ing.  Apparently  it  was  the  wish  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  protect 
the  artists  from  the  injustice  of  being  placed  in  bondage  to  the 
owners  without  their  free  assent ;  so,  while  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  vesting  the  copyright 
adversely  to  the  artist,  they  have  added  the  proviso  that  the  exist- 
ence itself  of  the  copyright  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  artist  signing 
and  dating  his  painting  '  before  it  is  published,'  whatever  that  may 
mean. 

With  this  means  of  escape  from  an  adverse  copyright  within  his 
reach,  the  artist  in  self-protection  would  be  bound  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  for  it  is  practically  not  in  the  nature  of  his  dealings  to  secure  pro- 
tection by  the  other  course,  viz.,  formal  agreements.  When  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  making  a  special  contract,  he  would  be  constrained 
to  withhold  his  signature,  and  the  result  would  be  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  paintings  would  not  have  copyrights  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  loss  of  copyrights  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
asked  for  a  new  Act,  and  what  shall  be  said  in  defence  of  a  measure 
which  would  inevitably  bring  about  a  state  of  things  it  was  expressly 
introduced  to  remedy  ?  A  proviso  that  would  be  attended  with  such 
suicidal  results,  and  which  would  drive  a  body  of  gentlemen  into  such 
courses  for  self-protection,  is  not  likely  to  survive  the  fire  of  discussion 
in  Parliament ;  and,  although  I  have  felt  bound  to  allude  to  it,  I 
cannot  treat  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bill. 

What  mainly  concerns  us  is  whether  copyright,  provided  it  is  de- 
sirable to  uphold  it,  shall  be  given  to  the  owner  or  to  the  artist.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  have  decided  for  the  former  ;  the  artists,  and  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Report,  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
this.  By  endorsing  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Govern- 
ment have  made  it  a  fair  question  whether  the  Commission  was  so 
formed  that  the  interests  of  art  and  the  treatment  of  artists  mi<>-ht 

o 

with  confidence  be  given  over  to  its  verdict.  That  the  members  of 
the  Commission  were  not  selected  with  a  view  to  their  dealing  with 
matters  within  the  province  of  the  fine  arts  can  be  said  with  certainty, 
for  their  inquiry  at  the  outset  was  limited  to  copyright  in  literature 
and  in  music.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  authors  and  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  had  seats  upon  the  Commission  to  aid  the  inquiry 
with  their  special  knowledge,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  influence  the 
Report  by  their  votes.  But  when  by  an  afterthought  the  inquiry  was 
extended  to  the  fine  arts,  by  a  strange  omission  no  representatives  of 
art  had  seats  allotted  to  them,  and  thus  at  an  important  juncture  the 
artists  were  left  without  voice  or  vote  in  the  disposal  of  their  fate. 
As  a  natural  consequence  they  suffered.  They  were  handed  over  to 
the  adversary,  while,  thanks  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission, 
the  author  was  rescued  from  attacks  that  proceeded  from  the  same 
quarter. 

It  is   not,  I   believe,  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  of  this  adverse 
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treatment.  It  seems  to  me  clearly  traceable  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  that  they  wished  to  place  the  artists  under  the 
game  conditions  as  had  been  found  fair  and  politic  for  copyright  in 
books,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  gentlemen  who  had  worked  out 
their  problem  with  a  special  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  authorship 
in  literature  should,  not  seeing  every  distinction,  have  been  tempted 
to  apply  the  same  ruling  to  authorship  in  painting. 

But  although  the  book  and  the  painting  are  equally  the  results 
of  authorship,  yet,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  copyright,  they 
are  very  different  things  indeed,  for  the  book  or  rather  the  manuscript 
(which,  as  the  handwork  of  the  author,  is  analogous  to  the  painting  of 
the  artist)  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  value  upon  the  protection  of 
copyright,  while  the  painting  is  not.  What  the  author  practically  sells 
is  not  his  manuscript,  but  the  copyright  of  it  which  the  law  has  vested 
in  him.  Except  as  '  copy  '  to  be  set  up  in  type,  the  publisher  attaches 
no  value  to  the  manuscript  itself,  and  if  he  could  not  buy  from  the 
author  protection  to  the  printed  copies,  he  would  be  without  induce- 
ment to  enter  upon  the  purchase.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of 
the  author  that  this  saleable  property  of  copyright  should  be  closely 
bound  up  with  his  manuscript,  and  that  it  should  be  so  fenced  about 
and  protected  from  all  encroachments — even  from  himself  after  he 
has  sold  it — as  to  have  the  utmost  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser ; 
and  according  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  guards  is  the  measure  of 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  to  literature. 

But  while  every  consideration  prompts  the  author  to  desire  that 
the  strictly  defended  copyright  should  pass  to  the  owner  of  his 
manuscript,  the  painter  on  his  part  has  no  need  whatever  of  such 
intervention  of  the  State  to  give  a  value  to  his  paintings.  Their  value 
is  in  themselves,  and  they  are  bought  and  sold  as  commodities,  quite 
independently  of  copyright,  which  indeed  is  very  rarely  called  into 
existence,  and  could  not  be  brought  into  existence  at  all  before  the 
Act  of  1862.  The  demand  for  this  Act  did  not  come  from  the  owners 
of  paintings.  They  have  never  wanted  and  never  asked  for  such  a 
law,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  with  some  surprise  that  they  will  find, 
themselves  the  proposed  recipients  of  new  rights. 

Hitherto,  on  every  occasion  (and  there  have  been  many  since 
Hogarth's  Act  of  171 5)  copyright  bills  have  always  been  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  the  artist,  but  pre-occupied,  as  I  believe,  with  the  idea 
of  treating  the  author  and  the  artist  alike,  and  tempted  by  the  aspect 
of  surface  fairness  in  this  treatment,  the  Royal  Commissioners  dis- 
carded the  motive  which  had  determined  all  past  legislation  and 
recommended,  that,  as  the  copyright  goes  to  the  owner  of  the 
manuscript,  so  in  the  new  Bill  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  a  painting. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  manuscript  and  the  painting 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noted  by  them,  and,  while  careful  as  to 
conformity  in  the  letter,  I  fear  they  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  spirit 
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and  purpose  of  the  law.  What  that  purpose  is,  and  why  the  State  is 
called  upon  to  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  copyright,  I  will 
now  venture  to  inquire. 

The  use  of  copyright  in  literature  is  so  patent  that  I  will  not 
stay  to  point  out  how,  in  presence  of  the  printing  press,  the  State,  if  a 
national  literature  was  to  be  preserved  to  us,  was  under  absolute 
compulsion  to  give  special  rights  to  authors ;  and  so  pressing  in  this 
respect  have  been  the  necessities  of  the  public  that  the  personal 
question — whether  the  author  is  not  entitled  to  protection  in  the 
labours  of  his  brain — has  never  had  any  real  occasion  to  come  to  the 
front.  But,  except  for  the  engraver's  plate,  the  claim  of  public  neces- 
sity cannot  to  the  same  extent  be  put  forward  for  copyright  in  the  fine 
arts.  Without  such  a  law  we  should  only  be  as  we  were  before  1862. 
Paintings  and  statues  would  be  made  and  bought,  artists  would 
live  by  their  labour,  and  owners  would  have  as  much  protection  for 
that  class  of  their  property  as  for  any  other.  But  while  the  owner 
is  secure  of  his  paintings  and  statues  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
house,  there  are  ways  in  which  (without  detriment  to  him)  the  same 
designs  and  artistic  ideas  may  make  themselves  known  to  the  advan- 
tage and  pleasure  of  the  outer  public ;  and  in  the  interest  of  this 
public  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  artist  should  be  connected 
with  the  working  out  of  his  own  designs  in  every  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  given.  The  encouragement  of  this  connection  is  an  object 
worthy  of  the  State  and  well  within  its  power,  and  the  law  of  copy- 
right which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  literature  has  also  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness  within  the  province  of  the  fine  arts. 

Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  work  itself,  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  maintain  the  connection  between  the  artist 
and  his  published  designs,  than  between  the  author  and  his  book  ; 
because,  if  in  the  latter  case  the  words  are  correctly  copied  loy  the 
printer,  the  thoughts  of  the  author  reach  the  public  without  any 
deterioration  whatever ;  whereas,  if  the  artist  is  separated  from  his 
design,  the  intimate  connection  between  the  mental  image  and  its 
portrayal  by  technical  skill  (the  very  essence  of  a  work  of  fine  art)  is 
lost.  This  being  so,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  artist 
should  be  encouraged  to  control  and  to  give  his  personal  care  to  all 
productions  that  are  connected  with  his  ideas  and  designs.  At  the 
same  time  those  who  would  seize  upon  the  inventions  of  others  and 
fill  the  country  with  discreditable  work  should  be  discouraged. 

I  will  instance  engravings.  They  are  the  form  in  which  the  ideas 
and  designs  of  painters  are  perhaps  most  widely  spread,  and  so  many 
people  are  interested  in  their  excellence  that  the  character  of  the  art 
becomes  a  national  concern. 

The  engravings  from  Landseer's  paintings  (I  will  take  an  illus- 
trious example)  are  in  their  way  almost  as  admirable  as  the  originals 
from  which  they  were  taken,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
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results  were  obtained  by  mere  mechanical  reproduction,  and  that  in 
the  correcting  of  proofs  the  office  of  the  artist  is  limited,  as  is  the 
author's,  to  the  securing  of  exactitude.  Any  such  erroneous  idea 
would  be  dispelled  at  once  by  sight  of  some  of  the  touched  proofs  by 
Landseer,  many  of  which  are  now  held  as  treasures  by  the  engravers 
of  his  works.  It  is  a  treat  to  study  these  proofs  and  to  follow  the 
working  of  a  consummate  artist  as  he  felt  his  way  over  a  succession 
of  steps  from  the  literal  rendering  of  the  values  of  his  colour  to  that 
ultimate  effect  which  best  expressed  his  sense  in  simple  c  black  and 
white ; '  and  so  great  a  master  was  he  of  this  simple  form  of  language, 
that  he  seemed  to  rejoice  when  he  used  it,  and  to  find  sometimes  his 
happiest  expressions  in  it. 

Even  greater  than  Landseer's  was  Turner's  influence  upon  his 
engravings,  and  in  past  days  many  are  the  times  I  have  listened  to 
the  veteran  engraver,  John  Pye,  as  he  talked  of  the  great  magician, 
telling  of  his  doings  with  engravers,  and  of  the  marvels  of  his  '  black 
and  white.' 

In  selecting  the  names  of  Turner  and  Landseer  as  notable  instances 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  painter  and  the 
engraver  of  his  work,  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  artists  of  great 
eminence,  who  are  accustomed  to  an  extra  value  attaching  to  their 
works  because  of  the  popularity  of  their  engravings,  had  or  have  any 
difficulty  in  making  special  contracts  for  each  sale.  The  number  of 
artists,  however,  who  hold  a  position  to  do  this,  is  at  all  times  very 
small  indeed,  but,  if  every  one  according  to  his  degree  can  serve  the 
public  in  the  way  I  have  described,  it  must  be  good  policy  to  keep  up 
in  all  instances  so  desirable  a  connection.  The  law  should  determine 
what  is  best,  and  our  complaint  against  the  Bill  is  that  it  determines 
what  would  be  worst  for  the  normal  condition  of  things,  in  that  it 
proposes  to  exclude  the  artist,  and  place  him  under  legal  restraints, 
if  he  desires  to  develop  or  publish  his  designs. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  reported  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
copyright  attaching  to  a  painting  in  all  cases,  and  not  being,  as  it 
now  is,  at  the  mercy  of  a  possible  contract  at  the  time  of  sale.  'It  is  ' 
(they  say  in  their  report)  '  clearly  undesirable  that  copyrights,  which 
are  in  many  cases  of  great  value,  should  be  in  this  way  left  free  to 
piracy.'  And  doubtless,  if  a  law  of  this  kind  is  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book  to  serve  a  public  purpose,  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  most  instances  a  dead  letter.  But  the  Royal  Commissioners 
did  not  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  faultiness  of  the  law  of  which  they 
complained  applies  only  to  the  Act  of  1802  and  not  to  the  older  Acts 
for  sculpture,  the  substance  of  which  they  recommended  should  remain 
in  force.  These  Acts  which  give  proof  of  considerate  workmanship 
do  not  allow  the  copyright  to  be  lost,  for  they  vest  it  in  the  artist,  and  he 
can  only  divest  himself  of  it  by  a  special  contract.  The  painters  ask 
that  if  their  faulty  Act  (of  1862)  is  altered,  it  shall  be  made  to  agree 
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with  the  Sculptors'  Acts,  and  that  all  artists  shall  be  on  the  same  footing 
under  the  law.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  reasons  which  gave  form 
to  the  original  legislation  remain  still  in  force,  and  that  these  reasons 
offer  the  only  justification  for  the  creation  of  a  law  of  copyright. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  purpose  of  this  law  was  clear  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  introduced  and  passed  the  first  Sculptors'  Act  in 
1798.  The  growing  want  of  it  must  have  become  very  strong,  before 
a  piece  of  legislation,  so  different  to  the  ordinary  laws  relating  to 
property,  gained  the  assent  of  statesmen,  and  in  searching  for  its 
meaning  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  learning  of  those  who  initiated  the 
measure.  Their  purpose  is  shown  in  no  doubtful  manner.  They 
meant  that  the  copyright  should  belong  to  the  artist,  and  that  he 
should  not  easily  get  rid  of  it.  They  vested  it  in  him  and  he  could 
only  divest  himself  of  it  by  a  formal  document  signed  by  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses.  No  repentance  followed  the  course  thus  taken, 
for  when,  sixteen  years  later  (in  1814),  another  copyright  Act  was 
passed,  so  far  was  Parliament  from  changing  the  principle  of  the 
original  Act,  that  it  riveted  the  sculptor  still  more  closely  to  his 
copyright,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  free  himself  from  it  except  by 
a  formal  deed.  This  plan  of  binding  the  artist  to  his  work  and  giving 
him  an  interest  in  all  its  modifications  and  developments,  is  not  only 
intelligible,  but  it  offers  the  only  excuse  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
law.  The  legislature  in  this  respect  has  been  consistent  in  all  its 
measures,  and  until  now  the  encouragement  of  the  artist  has  ever 
been  the  motive  of  Bills  relating  to  copyright.  Even  the  last  Act 
(of  1862)  which  ended,  as  is  now  confessed,  in  faulty  ways,  began  its 
course  upon  true  lines,  for  the  preamble  runs  thus :  c  Whereas  by  law, 
as  now  established,  authors  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs 
have  no  copyright  in  such  their  works,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the 
law  should  in  that  respect  be  amended,'  &c.  It  is,  as  we  see,  the 
'  author '  and  not  the  'owner  '  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  legislation,  and 
indeed  on  no  other  ground  has  the  demand  for  legislation  ever  been 
made. 

The  only  personal  interest  that  the  owner  of  a  painting  has  in  a 
measure  introduced  by  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  art  is  in 
seeing  that  his  rights  of  ownership  under  the  common  law  are  not 
diminished,  and  that  he  is  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  new  and 
special  law.  And  here  I  will  say  that  those  who  believe  the  artist  is 
asking  for  the  law  to  adopt  a  one-sided  course  in  reserving  to  him 
rights  and  privileges  in  a  commodity  after  he  has  sold  it,  are  under 
an  entire  misapprehension.  The  owner,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  memorial,  would  stand  in  a  better  position  than 
he  held  before  1862.  He  would  find  himself  in  possession  of  advan- 
tages, as  I  shall  presently  explain,  which  are  not  inherent  in,  or 
naturally  attached  to,  the  thing  sold.  The  balance  of  the  change 
would  be  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  if  without  injury  to  him  the  State 
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can  devise  a  separate  property  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  others,  it 
could  not  in  reason  be  counted  as  a  reservation  against  the  owner, 
if  this  extra  property  should  be  vested  in  the  artist. 

There  is  no  thought  of  invading  the  owners  rights,  or  of  allowing 
the  artist  to  claim  opportunities  of  copying  the  painting  he  has  sold. 
Such  claims  must  be  dependent,  as  they  are  now,  upon  agreements  at 
the  time  of  sale.  These  agreements  are  seldom  made,  but  we  have 
full  experience  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  loan  of 
paintings,  for  when  good  cause  is  shown  the  owners  very  rarely  object 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  artist.  The  loans  may  be  irksome  to  them, 
but,  putting  aside  all  considerations  of  kindness  to  the  artist,  or  of 
usefulness  in  spreading  art  work,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  publication  of  good  engravings  really  enhances  the 
money  value  of  the  paintings  they  have  purchased. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  temperament  of  the  owner,  the  artist 
as  holding  the  copyright  would  have  the  wherewithal  to  negotiate 
for  the  loan  of  the  painting.  If  the  worst  befell,  and  he  could  not 
obtain  it  on  any  terms,  he  would  at  least  be  sure  that  his  reputation 
would  not  be  injured  by  an  unworthy  rendering  of  his  design,  since  no 
one  could  publish  it  without  his  consent.  The  State  would  attain  its 
object  in  any  case,  because  the  evil  that  demands  a  remedy,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  is  not  the  scarcity  of 
engravings,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  too  often  made  and  published 
by  the  wrong  people. 

The  inquiry  as  to  what  possible  advantages  may  flow  from  property 
in  paintings  (considered  apart  from  copyright  laws)  is  not  so  com- 
plicated now  as  it  would  have  been  before  the  days  of  photography, 
because  since  this  invention  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  circum- 
stances which  would  encourage  a  person  to  expend  money  or  labour  on 
an  engraver's  plate,  if,  within  a  few  hours  of  publication,  photographic 
copies  from  a  proof  impression  might  be  taken  and  sold  without 
hindrance  at  a  nominal  price.  The  property  in  engravings  is  there- 
fore due  to  a  special  law,  and  so  entirely  in  these  days  do  engravings 
owe  their  existence  to  an  act  of  the  State,  that,  in  disposing  of  the 
benefits  which  accrue  from  it,  the  State  may  do  that  which  it  con- 
ceives to  be  best  in  the  public  interest,  without  fear  of  invading  the 
rights  belonging  to  the  owners  of  paintings,  because,  for  the  reason  I 
have  given,  such  rights  in  connection  with  engravings  are  now  simply 
valueless.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  vest  this  property  in  the  artist, 
he  would  receive  the  benefit  direct  from  the  State,  and  in  any  trans- 
action between  him  and  the  purchaser  of  his  painting  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  saying,  if  the  copyright  was  not  included  in  the  trans- 
fer, that  some  portion  of  the  property  was  withheld.  This  would  not 
be  so,  because  all  the  proper  and  natural  value  that  attaches  to  a 
painting  as  a  commodity  would  pass  with  it. 

In  the  hope  of  receiving  this  benefit  of  copyright  the  artists  are 
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willing,  and  they  have  proposed,  that  two  privileges  which  would  be 
very  acceptable  should  be  given  to  the  owners  by  law,  viz.,  1.  That 
the  artist  shall  not  make  a  replica  of  his  painting  which  might  cause 
the  identity  of  the  original  work  to  be  challenged.  2.  That  he 
should  not  copy  or  publish  in  any  way  whatever  any  portrait  without 
the  permission  in  writing  of  the  person  who  ordered  it.  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  these  privileges,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  position 
of  the  owners  as  they  would  stand  if  they  relied  upon  the  ordinary 
laws  of  property,  and  there  were  no  laws  of  copyright  in  existence. 
It  will  not  be  a  great  effort  to  make  this  survey,  and  if  we  imagine 
engravings  without  the  protection  of  this  special  law,  we  have  only  to 
conceive  of  the  owners  of  paintings  as  they  stood  the  other  day,  before 
the  Act  of  1862  was  passed.  We  should  see  that,  except  upon  the 
ground  of  a  special  contract,  they  could  not  restrain  the  artist  in  any 
one  single  act  that  was  independent  of  the  loan  of  the  painting,  or 
of  permission  to  approach  it.  The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  in  regard  to  this  subject  is  almost  inconceivable,  and  on 
hearing  the  extravagant  claims  sometimes  put  forward,  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  artists  are  looked  upon  as  aliens  who  have  never  had 
the  protection  of  the  common  law.  When  the  relative  positions  of 
the  owner  and  the  artist  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  owners  would  be  gainers  by  such  a  law  as  the  artists  propose  ; 
for  if  they  lost  anything  under  it — and  I  know  not  what  of  any  value 
they  need  lose — they  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  State 
granting  them  (at  the  cost  of  the  artists)  the  much-coveted  privileges 
which  I  have  described. 

The  views  I  am  endeavouring  in  this  paper  to  explain  have  been 
expressed  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  their  Memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  resolutions  carried  at  a  meeting  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  These  formal  expressions  may  be  taken  as  authoritative, 
and  as  representing  the  opinions  of  the  whole  profession ;  and,  I 
believe,  on  being  tested,  they  will  be  found  fair  and  practical.  The 
case  of  the  Memorial  treats  the  subject  in  detail,  but,  given  in  short, 
it  may  be  stated  thus  :  That  the  sole  purpose  of  a  copyright  law  is 
to  encourage  good  art.  That  the  artist  is  the  proper  instrument  for 
carrying  out  this  purpose  of  the  State,  and  that  any  benefits  accruing 
to  him  would  be  received  without  entailing  any  loss  upon  the  owner 
of  the  painting,  who  would,  in  fact,  according  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Memorial,  be  a  gainer,  because  he  would  obtain  certain  privileges 
conceded  to  him  at  the  expense  of  the  artist.  The  new  Bill  gives 
thejreverse  of  this,  and  proposes  that  copyright  shall  be  created  for 
the  benefit  of  owners  of  paintings,  and  that  it  shall  be  a  weapon 
against  the  artist,  not  only  to  sever  him  from  all  connection  with 
engravings  from  his  works,  but  to  hang  over  him  in  his  studio,  ready 
to  falHf  he  should  do  anything  which  might  be  deemed  a  colourable 
imitation  of  any  material  part  of  a  design  already  sold. 
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In  dealing  with  the  Keport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the 
Academicians  in  their  Memorial  had  the  easy  task  of  showing  that 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  were  not  only  at  variance 
with  the  previous  course  of  legislation,  but  with  the  Commissioners' 
own  expressed  views  in  regard  to  sculpture.  In  this  section  the 
Commissioners  nob  only  endorsed  the  existing  Acts,  which  vest  the 
copyright  in  the  sculptor,  but  also  they  advised  that  certain  privi- 
leges should  be  given  in  addition  to  the  old.  The  inconsistency  of 
cutting  off  the  painters  from  their  copyright,  while  it  was  advised 
that  the  sculptors  should  retain  it,  was  too  patent,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  put  the  representations  of  the  Memorial  in  this  respect 
aside.  They  were  attended  to,  but  the  new  Bill  puts  the  matter 
straight  according  to  a  method  of  its  own,  and  consistency  is 
established,  not  by  lifting  up  the  painter,  but  by  pulling  down  the 
sculptor.  Alas  for  the  sculptors  !  They  have  certainly  received  a 
treatment  worthy  of  Tartar  traditions,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
summary  than  the  nature  of  the  'despatch.*  Without  a  word  of 
complaint  or  of  warning,  in  face  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  given  by  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  struck  away,  and  yet,  apparently,  short  of 
this  strong  measure,  the  framers  of  the  Bill  are  hopeless  of  defending 
their  treatment  of  painters. 

The  Royal  Academicians  cannot  look  back  with  very  agreeable 
feelings  to  the  part  they  have  recently  taken.  In  presenting  their 
Memorial  to  the  Government,  they  did  so  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
the  cause  of  art  and  of  the  artist,  and  now  they  find  that  their 
Memorial  has  only  served  as  an  arsenal  from  which  weapons  have 
been  obtained  to  do  the  cause  further  injury.  While  everything  the 
Academicians  pleaded  for  has  been  denied,  two  very  hard  judgments, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  adverse  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, have  been  inserted  in  the  Bill,  and  their  origin  is  traceable 
to  the  Memorial  itself.  The  Academicians  pleaded  for  the  painters 
having  the  same  rights  as  the  sculptors,  and,  as  we  see,  they  have 
succeeded  only  in  bringing  down  the  sculptors  to  the  painters'  level. 
Again,  the  Academicians,  on  the  basis  of  the  copyright  being  vested 
in  the  artist,  made  suggestions  in  favour  of  the  owners  of  paintings, 
who  they  advised  should  be  benefited  by  the  artists  handing  over  to 
them  all  their  rights  in  regard  to  replicas  and  portraits.  The  Bill. 
as  we  know,  vests  the  copyright  adversely  to  the  artist,  but  the  sug- 
gestion about  replicas  and  portraits  was  apparently  found  too  useful 
to  be  set  aside  ;  and  by  means  of  it  an  extra  turn  of  the  screw  is 
given  against  the  artist.  It  is  done  in  this  way.  There  is  to  be  a 
reservation  against  the  artist,  even  when  he  has  obtained  the  copy- 
right by  a  special  contract.  This  reservation  is  really  the  concession 
he  offered,  and  something  more,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the 
'  replica '  of  the  Memorial  and  the  c  copy  '  exacted  by  the  Bill.  The 
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'replica'  was  defined  in  the  Memorial  as  a  'copy  in  the  same  material 
and  of  the  same  size  as  might  cause  the  original  to  be  challenged,' 
but  the  '  copy '  of  the  Bill,  which  the  artist  must  not  attempt — even 
when  he  has  reserved  the  copyright  by  agreement — is  thus  defined : 
' "  Copy "  in  the  case  of  a  painting  shall  include  any  repetition, 
colourable  imitation,  or  other  multiplication  of  the  painting  or  the 
design  thereof,  whether  by  painting,  drawing,  photography,  or  other- 
wise.' What  would  remain  to  the  artist  outside  these  exceptions  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  to  offer  this  residuum  to  him  as  his  copyright, 
and  to  make  that  copyright  contingent  upon  a  contract,  is  so  like 
mockery  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  proposition. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bill  is  drafted ;  it  is  the  province  of  the  legal  critic  to  do  that ;  but  as 
one  having  many  years'  experience  of  the  incidents  of  an  artist's  life, 
I  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  inquire  what  can  be  meant  by  the  '  pub- 
lishing '  of  paintings,  considering  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  pass  direct  from  the  private  house  of  the  painter  to  the  private 
house  of  the  purchaser;  and  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
signature  which  is  to  give  the  title  to  so  valuable  a  property  as 
copyright  sometimes  becomes  ?  Will  a  name  painted  with  a  brush  and 
not  attested  by  witnesses  be  enough  ?  If  so,  to  a  certainty,  fraudulent 
copyrights  would  not  be  uncommon.  The  publishing  and  the  signing 
are  the  acts  of  the  artist,  by  which  the  framers  of  the  Bill  purpose  to 
create  the  copyright,  and  I  think  I  have  hinted  at  some  difficulties 
which  probably  were  not  foreseen.  Then,  as  to  the  transfer  of  the 
copyright.  How  is  a  purchaser  of  a  painting  to  know  whether  he 
truly  obtains  the  copyright,  and  that  some  previous  owner  has  not 
already  sold  it  ?  The  owners  may  have  been  legion,  and  as  the  paint- 
ing itself  would  carry  on  its  face  no  evidence  of  the  loss  of  the  copy- 
right, nothing  short  of  an  elaborate  legal  transfer  at  the  sale  of  every 
painting  or  drawing  could  give  the  purchaser  protection.  But  if  the 
copyright  was  vested  in  the  author,  the  purchaser  would  know  whose 
signature  he  must  look  for  in  any  conveyance  of  the  copyrigh t  to  him- 
self;  and  simplicity  of  procedure,  as  well  as  justice,  would  gain  if  this 
were  so.  I  will  not  say  more  of  these  difficulties  which  strike  me  in 
connection  with  the  drafting  of  the  Bill.  My  desire  is  to  keep  atten- 
tion to  the  leading  principle  which  underlies  it,  and  which,  if  accepted 
by  Parliament,  would,  I  believe,  affect  injuriously  the  arts  of  the 
country,  and  would  certainly  by  its  enactment  encroach  upon  the 
natural  liberty  of  the  artist. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  could  act 
beneficially  if  left  undisturbed.  I  have,  however,  heard  it  said  in 
defence  of  the  measure,  that  the  artist  could  avert  all  mischief  and 
secure  the  advantage  of  copyright  to  himself,  if  he  took  the  very  simple 
care  of  making  an  agreement  at  the  time  of  sale  of  his  painting ;  and 
moreover  that  it  devolve  upon  him  to  do  so,  rather  than  upon  the  pur- 
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chaser,  because  he  is  the  more  accustomed  to  such  transactions.  The 
first  remark  I  make  upon  this  apology  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  count  the 
important  fact  that  there  is  no  room  on  such  occasions  for  playing 
upon  the  ignorance  of  a  purchaser,  because  all  he  comes  to  buy  he 
gets,  and  he  is  as  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  painting  as  he  would 
have  been  before  1862,  when  copyright  came  down  from  the  clouds.  If 
the  State  for  its  own  purpose  creates  a  separate  and  intangible  pro- 
perty which  does  not  disturb  or  detract  from  the  value  of  the  owner's 
tangible  property,  it  is  surely  hard  to  let  this  be  the  occasion  of 
making  the  artist  dependent  upon  contracts  (especially  as  it  is  known 
that  in  most  instances  he  is  practically  unable  to  make  them),  and,  if 
he  fails  in  making  them,  to  place  him  under  penalties  and  restraints 
not  only  as  regards  the  new  property,  but  as  regards  the  whole  field  of 
his  labour  which  was  free  to  him  under  the  Common  Law.  I  have 
shown  that  the  artist  is  injured  if  the  copyright  passes  adversely 
to  him,  and  that  the  owner  is  at  no  disadvantage  if  he  is  without  it. 
The  onus  of  making  the  contract  should  therefore  rest  upon  the  latter, 
and  the  artist  ought  not  to  suffer  detriment  except  on  a  clear  under- 
standing at  the  time  he  sells  his  work. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  have  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  'the  diffi- 
culty the  artist  is  under  in  making  contracts,  and  it  is  on  the  express 
ground  that  artists  drop  their  copyrights,  under  the  existing  law, 
rather  than  adventure  contracts  at  every  professional  transaction, 
that  the  Commissioners  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  Act.  As  the  fact 
is  thus  established  on  unbiassed  authority,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
offer  explanations  why  it  is  futile  to  expect  any  but  a  few  of  the  most 
eminent  and  favoured  artists  to  make  a  custom  of  exacting  formal 
agreements.  The  reason  for  this  hesitation  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  have  frequented  studios  and  purchased  works  direct  from  the 
artist.  If  the  difficulties  are  now  great,  the  framers  of  the  Bill  have 
done  their  best,  in  face  of  the  testimony  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners, 
to  make  them  for  the  future,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  practically  in- 
superable, because,  according  to  its  provisions,  the  artist  would  have 
to  ask  for  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  property  which  was  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  by  law  ;  whereas  under  the  existing 
law  his  request  is  limited  to  the  asking  of  permission  to  take  up 
something  which  does  not  belong  to  the  purchaser. 

If  the  artist  is  the  fittest  agent  to  serve  the  State  in  the  con- 
duct and  development  of  art  work,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
roundabout  way  of  doing  things  to  vest  the  copyright  adversely  to  him, 
leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of  a  contract  to  reach  its  proper  destination, 
and  it  is  the  more  strange  that  this  course  should  be  adopted  in  the 
Bill,  since  the  consequences  of  it  have  been  made  clear  by  the  Eeport 
of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners.  There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  as  Parliament  may  determine  the  copyright,  so  it  will  abide. 
The  artist  must  not  be  counted  upon  to  do  that  which  hitherto 
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he  has  failed  to  do.  He  will  not  talk  of  contracts,  but,  if  this  Bill  is 
passed  intact,  he  will,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  silence  ab- 
stain from  signing  his  works  ;  the  law  would  drive  him  to  that  defence. 
It  is  true  that  by  thus  abstaining  he  would  find  himself  in  a  worse 
plight  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  in  now,  for,  under  the  pro- 
posed order  of  things,  even  unsold  works  (if  unsigned)  would  be  without 
protection  when  they  were  exhibited.  But  the  artist  would  feel  driven 
to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  he  would  think  more  of  securing 
his  independence  in  all  future  work,  than  of  privileges  (which  would  still 
be  dependent  upon  a  contract)  for  a  given  completed  work.  The 
signature  clause  would  in  this  way  be  the  very  tomb  of  copyright. 
Piracy  would  be  rampant,  and  a  Bill  introduced  on  the  sole  plea  of  sup- 
pressing it,  would  have  the  result  of  giving  it  an  ampler  field. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  signature  clause  will  be  allowed  to 
remain,  and  yet,  as  the  Bill  is  framed,  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
artist  can  escape  from  a  tyranny  and  interference  that  would  be  in- 
tolerable and  place  him  apart  from  all  other  workmen.  There  is, 
however,  no  real  dilemma,  and  we  have  confidence  that  after  full  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  the  question  will  be  settled  on  the  common- 
sense  plan  of  giving  the  copyright,  if  copyright  is  to  be  created  at  all, 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  best  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State ;  and  between  the  claims  of  the  owner  (who  is  already  fully  pro- 
tected in  the  painting  he  has  bought),  and  the  claims  of  the  artist, 
there  can  be  on  this  issue,  to  my  thinking,  no  room  for  doubt. 

HENRY  T.  WELLS. 


1879. 


LITERARY  CALLING  AND  ITS 
FUTURE. 


ONE  would  think  that  in  writing  about  literary  men  and  matters 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  title  for  one's  essay,  or  that 
any  embarrassment  which  might  arise  would  be  from  excess  of 
material.  I  find  this,  however,  far  from  being  the  case.  '  Men  of 
Letters,'  for  example,  is  a  heading  too  classical  and  pretentious.  I  do 
indeed  remember  its  being  used  in  these  modern  days  by  the  sub- 
editor of  a  country  paper,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  proprietor, 
and  reduced  him  to  silence  by  a  violent  kick  in  the  abdomen,  thus 
addressed  him.  '  I  leave  yon  and  your  dirty  work  for  ever,  and  start 
to-night  for  London,  to  take  up  my  proper  position  as  a  Man  of 
Letters.'  But  this  gentleman's  case  (and  I  hope  that  of  his  proprietor) 
was  an  exceptional  one.  The  term  in  general  is  too  ambitious  and 
suggestive  of  the  author  of  Cato,  for  my  humble  purpose.  '  Literature 
as  a  Profession,'  again,  is  open  to  objection  on  the  question  of 
fact.  The  professions  do  not  admit  literature  into  their  brother- 
hood. '  Literature,  Science,  and  Art '  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  lump, 
and  rather  contemptuously  (like  '  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic'), 
and  have  no  settled  position  whatever.  In  a  book  of  precedence, 
however — a  charming  description  of  literature,  and  much  more  full  cf 
humour  than  the  peerage — I  recently  found  indicated  for  the  first 
time  its  relative  place  in  the  social  scale.  After  a  long  list  of 
Eminent  Personages  and  Notables,  the  mere  perusal  of  which  was  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  flush  of  pride  into  my  British  cheek,  I  found  at 
the  very  bottom  these  remarkable  words,  'Burgesses,  Literary  Persons, 
and  others.'  Lest  haughtiness  should  still  have  any  place  in  the 
breasts  of  these  penultimates  of  the  human  race,  the  order  was 
repeated  in  the  same  delightful  volume  in  still  plainer  fashion, 
'  Burgesses,  Literary  Persons,  &c.'  It  is  something,  of  course,  to  take 
precedence — in  going  down  to  dinner,  for  example — even  of  an  et 
cetera  ;  but  who  are  Burgesses  ?  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion  they 
are  not  gentlemen.  Are  they  ladies  ?  Did  I  ever  meet  a  Burgess,  I 
wonder,  coming  through  the  rye  ?  At  all  events,  after  so  authoritative 
VOL.  VI.— No.  34.  3  U 
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a  statement  of  its  social  position,  I  feel  that  to  speak  of  Literature  as 
a  profession  would  be  an  hyperbole. 

On  the  other  hand,  '  the  Literary  Calling  '  is  not  a  title  that  satis- 
fies me.  For  the  word  'calling'  implies  a  certain  fitness;  in  the 
religious  sense  it  has  even  more  significance;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  devote — well,  at  least,  their 
time  to  literature,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  '  a  call '  in  that 
direction,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  whisper.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
venture  to  observe,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  high-sounding 
twaddle  talked  and  written  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  man  to  feel  any  miraculous  or  even  extraordinary  attraction  to 
this  pursuit  to  succeed  in  it  very  tolerably.  I  remember  a  now  distin- 
guished personage  (in  another  line)  who  had  written  a  very  successful 
work,  expressing  his  opinion  to  me  that  unless  a  certain  divine  afflatus 
animated  a  man,  he  should  never  take  up  his  pen  to  address  the  public. 
The  writing  for  pay,  he  added  (he  had  at  least  5000?.  a  year  of  his 
own),  was  the  degradation  of  literature.  As  I  had  written  about  a 
dozen  books  myself  at  the  time,  and  most  decidedly  with  an  eye  to 
profit,  and  had  never  experienced  much  afflatus  except  in  the  way  of 
indigestion,  this  remark  discouraged  me  very  much.  However,  as  the 
gentleman  in  question  did  essay  another  volume,  which  was  so  distinct 
a  failure  that  he  promptly  took  up  another  line  of  business  (far  above 
that  of  Burgesses),  it  is  probable  he  altered  his  views. 

Nature  of  course  is  the  best  guide  in  the  matter  of  choosing  a 
pursuit.  When  she  says  '  This  is  your  line,  stick  to  it,'  she  seldom  or 
never  makes  a  mistake.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  speech  must  be 
addressed  to  mature  ears.  For  my  part  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
predilections  of  boyhood.  I  was  never  so  simple  as  to  wish  to  go  to 
sea,  but  I  do  remember  (when  between  seven  and  eight)  having  a 
passionate  longing  to  become  a  merchant.  I  had  no  notion,  however, 
of  the  preliminary  stages  ;  the  high  stool  in  the  close  street ;  luncheon 
at  a  counter,  standing  (I  liked  to  have  my  meals  good,  plentiful,  often, 
and  in  comfort,  even  then^ ;  and  imprisonment  at  the  office  on  the  eves 
of  mail  nights  till  the  large  hours  p.m.  Even  the  full  fruition  of  such 
aspirations — the  large  waistcoat  (beginning  to  '  point,'  as  it  soon  does 
in  merchants),  heavy  watchchain,  and  cheerful  conviction  of  the  coming 
scarcity  of  necessaries  for  everybody,  would  have  failed  to  please.  The 
sort  of  merchant  I  wanted  to  be  was  never  found  in  Post  Office 
Directory  ^  but  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  trading  to  Bussorah,  chiefly  in 
pearls  and  diamonds.  When  the  Paterfamiliases  of  my  acquaintance 
instance  certain  stenches  and  messes  which  their  Toms  and  Harrys 
make  with  chemicals  all  over  their  house,  as  a  proof  of '  their  natural 
turn  for  engineering,'  I  say.  '  Very  likely,'  or  *  A  capital  thing,'  but  I 
think  of  that  early  attraction  of  my  own  towards  Bussorah.  The 
young  gentlemen  never  dream  of  what  I  once  heard  described,  in 
brief,  as  the  real  business  life  of  a  scientific  apprentice :  '  To  lie  on 
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your  back  with  a  candle  in  your  hand,  while  another  fellow  knocks  nails 
into  a  boiler.' 

Boys  have  rarely  any  special  aptitude  for  anything  practical  beyond 
punching  each  others'  heads,  or  (and  these  are  the  clever  ones)  for 
keeping  their  own  heads  unpunched.  As  a  rule,  in  short,  Nature  is 
not  demonstrative  as  respects  our  professional  future. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  if  the  boy  is  ever  father  to  the 
man  in  this  respect,  it  is  in  connection  with  literature.  Also,  how- 
ever prosaic  their  works  are  fated  to  be,  it  is  curious  that  the  aspirants 
for  the  profession  below  Burgesses  always  begin  with  Poetry.  Even 
Harriet  Martineau  wrote  verses  in  early  life  bad  enough  to  comfort 
the  soul  of  any  respectable  parent.  The  approach  to  the  Temple  of 
Literary  Fame  is  almost  always  through  double  gates — couplets. 
And  yet  I  have  known  youthful  poets,  apparently  bound  for  Pater- 
noster Eow,  bolt  off  the  course  in  a  year  or  two,  to  the  delight  of  their 
friends,  and  become,  of  their  own  free  will,  drysalters. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  the '  indications  of  immortality  in  early 
childhood '  (of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  referred  to  by  Words- 
worth), and  it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  biographers  to  use  magnifiers 
when  their  subject  is  small,  that  it  needs  some  courage  to  avow  my 
belief  that  the  tastes  of  boys  have  very  little  significance.  A  clever 
boy  can  be  trained  to  almost  anything,  and  an  ordinary  boy  will  not 
do  one  thing  much  better  than  another.  With  the  Geniuses  I  will 
allow  (for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness)  that  Nature  is  all  power- 
ful, but  with  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  us, 
Second  Nature,  Use,  is  the  true  mistress ;  and  what  will  doubtless 
strike  some  people  as  almost  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
literature  is  the  calling  in  which  she  has  the  greatest  sway. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  that  enormous  class  of  people  who  don't 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  who  take  up  cuckoo-cries,  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  modern  literature,  by  which  they  mean  (for 
they  are  acquainted  with  little  else)  periodical  literature.  However 
small  may  be  its  merits,  it  is  at  all  events  ten  times  as  good  as 
ancient  periodical  literature  used  to  be.  A  very  much  better 
authority  than  myself  on  such  a  subject  has  lately  informed  us  that 
the  majority  of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Revievj,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  most  6  trenchant,'  '  masterly,' '  ex- 
haustive,' and  a  number  of  other  splendid  epithets,  are  so  dull  and 
weak  and  ignorant,  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  or  their  con- 
geners would  now  find  acceptance  in  any  periodical  of  repute.  And 
with  regard  to  all  other  classes  of  old  magazine  literature,  this  verdict 
is  certainly  most  just. 

Let  us  take  what  most  people  suppose  to  be  '  the  extreme  case, 
Magazine  Poetry.  Of  course  there  is  to-day  a  great  deal  of  rant  and 
twaddle  published  under  the  name  of  verse  in  magazines ;  yet  I  could 
point  to  scores  and  scores  of  poems  that  have  thus  appeared  during  the 
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last  ten  years,1  which  half  a  century  ago  would  have  made — and  de- 
servedly have  made — a  high  reputation  for  their  authors.  Such  phrases 
as  '  universal  necessity  for  practical  exertion,'  '  prosaic  character  of 
the  age,'  &c.,  are,  of  course,  common  enough  ;  but  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  such  matters,  will,  I  am  sure,  corroborate  my  assertion 
that  there  was  never  so  much  good  poetry  in  our  general  literature  as 
exists  at  present.  Persons  of  intelligence  do  not  look  for  such  things 
perhaps,  and  certainly  not  in  magazines,  while  persons  of  culture  are 
too  much  occupied  with  old  china  and  high  art ;  but  to  humble 
folks,  who  take  an  interest  in  their  fellow-creatures,  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  observe  what  high  thoughts,  and  how  poetically  expressed,  are  now 
to  be  found  about  our  feet,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  literary  gutter.  I 
don't  compare  these  writers  with  Byrons  and  Shelleys  ;  I  don't  speak 
of  them  as  born  poets  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  my  argument  is  that 
second  nature  (cultivation,  opportunities  of  publication,  £c.)  has  made 
them  what  they  are ;  and  it  is  immensely  creditable  to  her. 

And  what  holdsjgood  of  verse  holds  infinitely  better  in  respect  to 
prose.  The  enormous  improvement  in  our  prose  writers  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  geniuses,  remember,  but  of  the  generality),  and  their 
great  superiority  over  writers  of  the  same  class  half  a  century  ago,  is 

1  I  take  up  a  half-yearly  volume  of  a  magazine  (price  l^d.  weekly)  addressed 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  find  in  it,  at  haphazard,  the  five  following  pieces,  the 
authors  of  which  are  anonymous : — 

AGATHA. 

From  under  the  shade  of  her  simple  straw  hat 

She  smiles  at  you,  only  a  little  shame-faced  ; 
Her  gold-tinted  hair  in  a  long  braided  plait 

Reaches  on  either  side  down  to  her  waist. 
Her  rosy  complexion,  a  soft  pink  and  white, 

Except  where  the  white  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun, 
Is  glowing  with  health  and  an  eager  delight, 

As  she  pauses  to  speak  to  you  after  her  run. 

See  with  what  freedom,  what  beautiful  ease, 

She  leaps  over  hollows  and  mounds  in  her  race  ; 
Hear  how  she  joyously  laughs  when  the  breeze 

Tosses  her  hat  off,  and  blows  in  her  face  ! 
It's  only  a  play-gown  of  homeliest  cotton 

She  wears,  that  her  finer  silk  dress  may  be  saved  ; 
And  happily,  too,  she  has  wholly  forgotten 

The  nurse  and  her  charge  to  be  better  behaved. 

Must  a  time  come  when  this  child's  way  of  caring 

For  only  the  present  enjoyment  shall  pass  ; 
When  she  '11  learn  to  take  thought  of  the  dress  that  she's  wearing, 

And  grow  rather  fond  of  consulting  the  glass  ? 
Well,  never  mind  ;  nothing  really  can  change  her  ; 

Fair  childhood  will  grow  to  as  fair  maidenhood  ; 
Her  unselfish,  sweet  nature  is  safe  from  all  danger ; 

I  know  she  will  always  be  charming  and  good. 
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mainly  due  to  use.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  like  roost  men  of  genuine 
power,  had  great  generosity,  once  observed  to  a  brother  author,  '  You 
and  I  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time.'  He  foresaw  the  formidable 
competition  that  was  about  to  take  place,  though  he  had  no  cause  to 
fear  it.  I  think  in  these  days  he  would  have  had  cause ;  not  that  I 
disbelieve  in  his  genius,  but  that  I  venture  to  think  he  diffused 
it  over  too  large  an  area.  In  such  cases  genius  is  overpassed  by  the 
talent  which  husbands  its  resources  ;  in  other  words,  Nature  suc- 
cumbs to  second  nature,  as  the  wife  in  the  patriarchal  days  (when 
she  grew  patriarchal)  succumbed  to  the  handmaid.  And  after  all, 
though  we  talk  so  glibly  about  genius,  and  profess  to  feel,  though  we 
cannot  express,  in  what  it  differs  from  talent,  are  we  quite  so  sure 
about  this  as  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves?  At  all  events,  it 
cannot  surely  be  contended  that  a  man  of  genius  always  writes  like 
one ;  and  when  he  does  not,  his  work  is  often  inferior  to  the  first- 
rate  production  of  a  man  of  talent.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  sure, 
whether  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  gifts  of  song) 
the  whole  distinction  is  not  fanciful. 

We  are  ready  enough  in  ordinary  matters  to  allow  that  '  practice 
makes  perfect,'  and  the  limit  of  that  principle  is  yet  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  the  vast  importance  of  exclusive  application  is  almost 
unknown.  We  see  it,  indeed,  in  men  of  science  and  in  lawyers,  but 
without  recognition ;  nay,  socially,  it  is  even  quoted  against  them. 
The  mathematician  may  be  very  eminent,  but  we  find  him  dry ;  the 


For  when  she  takes  care  of  a  still  younger  brother, 

You  see  her  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth, 
Gravely  and  tenderly  playing  the  mother  : 

Can  there  be  anything  fairer  on  earth  1 
So  proud  of  her  charge  she  appears,  so  delighted  ; 

Of  all  her  perfections  (indeed,  they're  a  host), 
This  loving  attention  to  others,  united 

With  naive  self -unconsciousness,  charms  me  the  most. 

What  hearts  that  unthinkingly  under  short  jackets 

Are  beating  to  day  in  a  wonderful  wise 
About  racing,  or  jumping,  or  cricket,  or  rackets, 

One  day  will  beat  at  a  smile  from  those  eyes  ! 
Ah,  how  I  envy  the  one  that  shall  win  her, 

And  see  that  sweet  smile  no  ill  humour  shall  damp, 
Shining  across  the  spread  table  at  dinner, 

Or  cheerfully  bright  in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

Ah,  little  fairy  !  a  very  short  while, 

Just  once  or  twice,  in  a  brief  country  stay, 
I  saw  you  ;  but  when  will  your  innocent  smile 

That  I  keep  in  my  mem'ry  have  faded  away  1 
For  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  trouble  and  doubt, 

I  remember  your  face  with  its  laughter  and  light, 
It's  as  if  on  a  sudden  the  sun  had  shone  out, 

And  scattered  the  shadow,  and  made  the  world  bright. 
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lawyer  may  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  but  we  find  him  dull ; 
and  it  is  observed  on  all  sides  how  very  little  great  A  and  great  B, 
notwithstanding  the  high  position  they  have  earned  for  themselves 
in  their  calling,  know  of  matters  out  of  their  own  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  '  science  was  his  forte 
and  omniscience  his  weakness,'  has  left  no  enduring  monument 
behind  him ;  and  so  it  must  always  be  with  mortals  who  have  only 
fifty  years  of  thought  allotted  to  them  at  the  very  most,  and  who 
diffuse  it.  Everyone  admits  the  value  of  application,  but  very  few  are 
aware  how  its  force  is  wasted  by  diffusion  :  it  is  like  a  volatile  essence 
in  a  bottle  without  a  cork.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  concen- 
trated,— you  may  call  it  (  narrowed  '  if  you  please, — there  is  hardly 
anything  within  its  own  sphere  of  action  of  which  it  is  not  capable. 
So  many  high  motives  (though  also  some  mean  ones)  prompt  us  to 
make  broad  the  bases  of  education,  that  any  proposal  to  contract 
them  must  needs  be  thankless  and  unpopular ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
among  the  upper  classes  at  least,  the  reason  why  so  many  men  are 
unable  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  is  because,  thanks  to  a  too 
liberal  education,  they  are  Jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters  of  none ; 
and  even  as  Jacks  they  cut  a  very  poor  figure.  How  large  and  varied 
is  the  educational  bill  of  fare  set  before  every  young  gentleman  in 


CHARTEEUSE. 

(Ligueur.) 

Who  could  refuse 
Green-eyed  Chartreuse  1 
Liqueur  for  heretics, 
Turks,  Christians,  or  Jews ; 
For  beggar  or  queen, 
For  monk  or  for  dean  ; 
Ripened  and  mellow 
(The  green,  not  the  yellow). 
Give  it  its  dues, 
Gay  little  fellow, 
Dressed  up  in  green  ! 
I  love  thee  too  well,  O 
Laughing  Chartreuse  ! 

O  the  delicate  hues 

That  thrill  through  the  green  1 

Colours  which  Greuze 

Would  die  to  have  seen? 

With  thee  would  De  Musset 

Sweeten  his  muse ; 

Use,  not  abuse, 

Bright  little  fellow ! 

(The  green,  not  the  yellow.) 

O  the  taste  and  the  smell !     O 

Never  refuse 

A  kiss  on  the  lips  from 

Jealous  Chartrexise  ! 
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Great  Britain;  and  to  judge  by  the  mental  stamina  it  affords  him  in 
most  cases,  what  a  waste  of  good  food  it  is !  The  dishes  are  so 
numerous  and  so  quickly  changed,  that  he  has  no  time  to  decide  on 
which  he  likes  best.  Like  an  industrious  flea,  rather  than  a  bee,  he 
hops  from  flower  to  flower  in  the  educational  garden,  without  one 
pennyworth  of  honey  to  show  for  it.  And  then — though  I  feel  how 
degrading  it  is  to  allude  to  so  vulgar  a  matter — how  high  is  the  price 
of  his  admission  to  the  feast  in  question.  Its  purveyors  do  not 
pretend  to  have  filled  his  stomach,  but  only  to  have  put  him  in  the 
way  of  filling  it  for  himself,  whereas,  unhappily,  Paterfamilias  discovers 
that  that  is  the  very  thing  that  they  have  not  done.  His  young 
Hopeful  is  almost  as  unable  to  run  alone  as  when  he  first  entered  the 
nursery.  To  discourse  airily  upon  the  beauties  of  classical  education, 
and  on  the  social  advantages  of  acquiring  cthe  tone'  at  a  public 
school  at  whatever  cost,  is  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  intelligence  ; 
but  such  arguments  have  been  taken  too  seriously,  and  the  result  is 
that  our  young  gentlemen  are  incapable  of  gaining  their  own  living. 
It  is  not  only  that 4  all  the  gates  are  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overflow,'  but  even  when  the  candidates  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  attain  admittance,  they  are  still  a  burden  upon  their  fathers  for 
years,  from  having  had  no  especial  preparation  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  Folks  who  can  afford  to  spend  2501.  a  year  on  their 
sons  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  add  another  fifty  or  two  for  their  support 
at  the  universities,  do  not  feel  this ;  but  those  who  have  done  it 
without  affording  it — i.e.,  by  cutting  and  contriving,  if  not  by  pinch- 
ing and  saving — feel  their  position  very  bitterly.  There  are  hundreds 
of  clever  young  men  who  are  now  living  at  home  and  doing  nothing 
—  or  work  that  pays  nothing  and  even  costs  something  for  doing  it — 
who  might  be  earning  very  tolerable  incomes  by  their  pen  if  they 
only  knew  how,  and  had  not  wasted  their  young  wits  on  Greek  plays 

THE  LIFE-LEDGEK. 

Our  sufferings  we  reckon  o'er 

With  skill  minute  and  formal ; 
The  cheerful  ease  that  fills  the  score 

We  treat  as  merely  normal. 
Our  list  of  ills,  how  full,  how  great  1 

We  mourn  our  lot  should  fall  so. 
I  wonder,  do  we  calculate 

Our  happinesses  also  ? 

Were  it  not  best  to  keep  account 

Of  all  days,  if  of  any  1 
Perhaps  the  dark  ones  might  amount 

To  not  so  very  many. 
Men's  looks  are  nigh  as  often  gay 

As  sad,  or  even  solemn  : 
Behold,  my  entry  for  to-day 

Is  in  the  '  happy '  column. 
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and  Latin  verses ;  nor  do  I  find  that  the  attractions  of  such  objects 
of  study  are  permanent,  or  afford  the  least  solace  to  these  young 
gentlemen  in  their  enforced  leisure. 

The  idea  of  bringing  young  people  up  to  Literature  is  doubtless 
calculated  to  raise  the  eyebrows  almost  as  much  as  the  suggestion  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  Stage.  The  notions  of  Paterfamilias  in  this 
respect  are  very  much  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  '  What !  put 
my  boy  in  Grub  Street  ?  I  would  rather  see  him  in  his  coffin.'  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  beholds  Savage  on  his  bunk  and  Chatterton  on 
his  deathbed.  He  does  not  know  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  found  out  this  vocation  for  themselves, 
and  are  diligently  pursuing  it — under  circumstances  of  quite  un- 
necessary difficulty — to  their  material  advantage.  He  is  unaware 
that  the  conditions  of  literature  in  England  have  been  as  completely 
changed  within  a  single  generation  as  those  of  locomotion. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  at  present  no  great  prizes  in  literature  such 
as  are  offered  by  the  learned  professions,  but  there  are  quite  as  many 
small  ones—  competences ;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so  much 
of  a  lottery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  marry  an  attorney's  daughter,  or 
a  bishop's,  to  get  on  in  it.  The  calling,  as  it  is  termed  (I  know  not 
why,  for  it  is  often  heavy  enough),  of  '  light  literature '  is  in  such 
contempt,  through  ignorance  on  the  one  hand  and  arrogance  on  the 
other,  that  one  is  almost  afraid  in  such  a  connection  to  speak  of 
merit ;  yet  merit,  or  at  all  events  aptitude  with  diligence,  is  certain 


OCTOBER. 

The  year  grows  old  ;  summer's  wild  crown  of  roses 

Has  fallen  and  faded  in  the  woodland  ways  ; 
On  all  the  earth  a  tranquil  light  reposes, 

Through  the  still  dreamy  days. 

The  dew  lies  heavy  in  the  early  morn, 

On  grass  and  mosses  sparkling  crystal-fair ; 
And  shining  threads  of  gossamer  are  borne 
Floating  upon  the  air, 

Across  the  leaf -strewn  lanes,  from  bough  to  bough 

Like  tissue  woven  in  a  fairy  loom  ; 
And  crimson-berried  bryony  garlands  glow 

Through  the  leaf -tangled  gloom. 

The  woods  are  still,  but  for  the  sudden  fall 
Of  cupless  acorns  dropping  to  the  ground, 
Or  rabbit  plunging  through  the  fern-stems  tall, 
Half  startled  by  the  sound. 

And  from  the  garden  lawn  comes,  soft  and  clear, 

The  robin's  warble  from  the  leafless  spray, 
The  low  sweet  Angelus  of  the  dying  year, 
Passing  in  light  away. 
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of  success  in  it.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  editors  being 
blind  to  the  worth  of  unknown  authors ;  but  if  so,  they  must  be 
also  blind  (and  this  I  have  never  heard  said  of  them)  to  their  own 
interests.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  accuse  a  recruiting 
sergeant  of  passing  by  the  stout  six-feet  fellows  who  wish  to  enlist 
with  him,  and  for  each  of  whom — directly  or  indirectly — he  receives 
head  money.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  one  particular  sergeant 
may  be  drunken,  or  careless  of  his  own  interests,  but  in  that  case  the 
literary  recruit  has  only  to  apply  next  door.  The  opportunities  for 
action  in  the  field  of  literature  are  now  so  very  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  that  any  able  volunteer  should  be  long  shut  out  of  it ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  complaints  about  want  of  employment 
come  almost  solely  from  those  unfit  for  service.  Nay,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  literary  army  there  are  very  many  who  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded. Few,  if  any,  are  there  through  favour,  but  the  fact  is,  the 
work  to  be  done  is  so  extensive  and  so  varied,  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  good  candidates  to  do  it.  And  of  what  is  called 
'  skilled  labour '  among  them  there  is  scarcely  any.  The  question 
'  What  can  you  do  ? '  put  by  an  editor  to  an  aspirant,  generally 
astonishes  him  very  much.  The  aspirant  is  ready  to  do  anything,  he 
says,  which  the  other  will  please  to  suggest.  '  But  what  is  your  line 
in  literature  ?  What  can  you  do  best — not  tragedies  in  blank  verse, 
I  hope  ? ' 

Perhaps  the  aspirant  here  hangs  his  head ;  he  has  written  trage- 
dies. In  which  case  there  is  good  hope  for  him,  because  it  shows  a 
natural  bent.  But  he  generally  replies  that  he  has  written  nothing 


PROSPERITY. 

I  doubt  if  the  maxims  the  Stoic  adduces 

Be  true  in  the  main,  when  they  state 
That  our  nature's  improved  by  adversity's  usest 

And  spoilt  by  a  happier  fate. 

The  heart  that  is,  tried  by  misfortune  and  pain, 

Self-reliance  and  patience  may  learn  ; 
Yet  worn  by  long  waiting  and  wishing  in  vain, 

It  often  grows  callous  and  stern. 

But  the  heart  that  is  softened  by  ease  and  contentment, 

Feels  warmly  and  kindly  t'wards  all ; 
And  its  charity,  roused  by  no  moody  resentment, 

Embraces  alike  great  and  small. 

So,  although  in  the  season  of  rain-storms  and  showers, 

The  tree  may  strike  deeper  its  roots, 
It  needs  the  warm  brightness  of  sunshiny  hours 

To  ripen  the  blossoms  and  fruits. 

Observe,  not  only  the  genuine  merit  of  these  five  pieces,  but  the  variety  in  the 
tones  of  thought :  then  compare  them  with  similar  productions  of  the  days,  say, 
of  the  once  famous  L.  E.  L. 
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as  yet  except  that  essay  on  the  genius  of  Cicero,  (at  which  the  editor 
has  already  shaken  his  head,)  and  that  defence  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Or  perhaps  he  has  written  some  translations  of  Horace,  which 
he  is  surprised  to  find  not  a  novelty ;  or  some  considerations  upon 
the  value  of  a  feudal  system.  At  four  and  twenty,  in  short,  he  is 
but  an  overgrown  schoolboy.  He  has  been  taught,  indeed,  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  a  certain  sort,  but  not  the  habit  of  acquiring  ; 
he  has  been  taught  to  observe  nothing  ;  he  is  ignorant  upon  all  the 
subjects  that  interest  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  his  new  ambition  is 
like  one  who  endeavours  to  attract  an  audience  without  having 
anything  to  tell  them.  He  knows  some  Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  very 
little  French,  and  a  very  very  little  of  what  are  called  the  English 
classics.  He  has  read  a  few  recent  novels  perhaps,  but  of  modern 
English  literature,  and  of  that  (to  him  at  least)  most  important  branch 
of  it,  English  journalism,  he  knows  nothing.  His  views  and  opinions 
are  those  of  a  public  school,  which  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  great  world  of  readers  ;  or  he  is  full  of  the  class 
prejudices  imbibed  at  college.  In  short,  he  may  be  as  vigorous  as  a 
Zulu,  with  the  materials  of  a  first-rate  soldier  in  him,  but  his  arms 
are  only  a  club  and  an  assegai,  and  are  of  no  service.  Why  should 
he  not  be  fitted  out  in  early  life  with  literary  weapons  of  precision, 
and  taught  the  use  of  them  ? 

I  say,  again,  that  poor  Paterfamilias  looking  hopelessly  about  him, 
like  Quintus  Curtius  in  the  riddle,  for  'a  nice  opening  for  a 
young  man,'  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  opportunities,  if  not  for  fame 
and  fortune,  at  least  for  competency  and  comfort,  that  Literature  now 
offers  to  a  clever  lad.  He  looks  round  him  ;  he  sees  the  Church  lead- 
ing nowhere,  with  much  greater  certainty  of  expense  than  income, 
and  demanding  a  huge  sum  for  what  is  irreverently  termed  '  gate 
money ; '  he  sees  the  Bar,  with  its  high  road  leading  indeed  to  the 
woolsack,  but  with  a  hundred  by-ways  leading  nowhere  in  particular, 
and  full  of  turnpikes — legal  tutors,  legal  fees,  rents  of  chambers,  &c.  - 
which  he  has  to  defray  ;  he  sees  Physic,  at  which  Materfamilias  sniffs 
and  turns  her  nose  up.  '  Her  Jack,  with  such  agreeable  manners,  to 
become  a  saw-bones !  Never  ! '  He  sees  the  Army,  and  thinks,  since 
Jack  has  such  great  abilities,  it  seems  a  pity  to  give  him  a  red  coat, 
which  costs  also  considerably  more  than  a  black  one ;  and  how  is 
Jack  to  live  upon  his  pay  ? 

After  all,  indeed,  however  prettily  one  puts  it,  the  question  is 
with  him,  not  so  much  what  is  my  Jack  to  be  ?  as  '  how  is  my  Jack 
to  live  ?  '  To  one  who  has  any  gift  of  humour  there  are  few  things 
more  amusing  than  to  observe  how  this  vulgar,  but  really  rather 
important  inquiry,  is  ignored  by  those  who  take  the  subject  of  modern 
education  in  hand.  They  are  chiefly  schoolmasters,  who  are  not  so 
deep  in  their  books  but  that  they  can  spare  a  glance  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  their  banker's  account ;  or  fellows  of  colleges  who  have 
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no  children,  and  therefore  never  feel  the  difficulties  of  supporting 
them.  Heaven  forbid  that  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  should 
question  their  wisdom,  or  say  anything  about  them  that  should  seem 
to  smack  of  irreverence  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions I  have  in  my  mind)  the  system  they  have  introduced 
among  us  is  the  greatest  humbug  in  the  universe.  In  the  meantime 
poor  Paterfamilias  (who  is  the  last  man,  they  natter  themselves, 
to  find  this  out)  stands  with  his  hands  (and  very  little  else)  in  his 
pockets,  regarding  his  clever  offspring,  and  wondering  what  he  shall 
do  with  him.  He  remembers  to  have  read  about  a  man  on  his 
deathbed,  who  calls  his  children  about  him  and  thanks  (rod,  though 
he  has  left  them  nothing  to  live  upon,  he  has  given  them  a  good 
education,  and  tries  to  extract  comfort  from  the  reminiscence.  That 
he  has  spent  money  enough  upon  Jack's  education  is  certain ;  some- 
thing between  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  all  at  least,  the 
interest  of  which,  it  strikes  him,  would  be  very  convenient  just  now 
to  keep  him.  But  unfortunately  the  principal  is  gone  and  Jack  isn't. 

Now  suppose — for  one  may  suppose  anything,  however  ridiculous 
— he  had  spent  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  at  the  very  most,  and 
brought  him  up  to  the  Calling  of  Literature.  He  believes,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  only  geniuses  that  succeed  in  it  (in  which  case  I  know  more 
geniuses  than  I  had  any  idea  of),  and  he  doesn't  think  Jack  a  genius, 
though  Jack's  mother  does.  Or,  as  is  more  probable,  he  regards  it  as 
a  hand-to-mouth  calling,  which  to-day  gives  its  disciples  a  five-pound 
note,  and  to-morrow  five  pence.  He  calls  to  mind  a  saying  about 
Literature  being  a  good  stick,  but  not  a  good  crutch — an  excellent 
auxiliary,  but  no  permanent  support ;  but  he  forgets  the  all-important 
fact  that  the  remark  was  made  half  a  century  ago. 

Poor  blind  Paterfamilias — shall  I  couch  you  ?  If  the  operation 
is  successful,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me  for  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  foresee  I  shall  incur  the  greatest  enmities.  Should  I  en- 
courage clever  Jack,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  thousand  Jacks  who  are  not 
clever,  to  enter  upon  this  vocation,  what  will  editors  say  to  me  ? 
I  shall  have  to  go  about,  perhaps,  guarded  with  two  policemen  with 
revolvers,  like  an  Irish  gentleman  on  his  landed  estate.  '  Is  not 
the  flood  of  rubbish  to  which  we  are  already  subjected,'  I  hear 
them  crying,  c  bad  enough,  without  your  pulling  up  the  sluices  of 
universal  stupidity  ? '  My  suggestion,  however,  is  intended  to  bene- 
fit them  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  inducing  a  clearer  and 
deeper  stream  for  the  turning  of  their  mills.  At  the  same  time 
I  confess  that  the  lessening  of  Paterfamilias's  difficulties  is  my 
main  object.  What  I  would  open  his  eyes  to  is  the  fact  that  a 
calling,  the  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  does  present 
itself  to  clever  Jack,  which  will  cost  him  nothing  but  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  to  enter  upon,  and  in  which,  if  he  has  been  well  trained  for  it, 
he  will  surely  be  successful,  since  so  many  succeed  in  it  without 
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any  training  at  all.  Why  should  not  Jack  have  this  in  view  from  his 
cradle  as  much  as  the  ignes  fatui  of  woolsacks  and  mitres  ?  If  it  has 
no  lord  chancellorships,  it  has  plenty  of  county  court  appointments ; 
if  it  has  no  bishoprics,  it  has  plenty  of  benefices — and  really,  as  times 
go,  some  pretty  fat  ones. 

On  your  breakfast-table,  good  Paterfamilias,  there  lies,  every 
morning,  a  newspaper,  and  on  Saturday  perhaps  there  are  two  or 
three.  When  you  go  out  in  the  street,  you  are  pestered  to  buy  half 
a  score  more  of  them.  In  your  club  reading-room  there  are  a  hun- 
dred different  journals.  When  you  travel  by  the  railway  you  see  at 
every  station  a  provincial  newspaper  of  more  or  less  extensive  circu- 
lation. Has  it  never  struck  you  that  to  supply  these  publications 
with  their  leading  articles,  there  must  be  an  immense  staff  of  persons 
called  journalists,  professing  every  description  of  opinion,  and  advo- 
cating every  conceivable  policy  ?  And  do  you  suppose  these  gentry 
only  get  701.  a  year  for  their  work,  like  a  curate  ;  or  60£.,  like  a  sub- 
lieutenant ;  or  that  they  have  to  pay  three  times  those  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  belonging  to  the  press,  as  a  barrister  does  for  belonging  to 
his  inn  ?  Again,  in  London  at  least,  there  are  as  many  magazines  as 
newspapers,  containing  every  kind  of  literature,  the  very  contributors  of 
which  are  so  numerous,  that  they  form  a  public  of  themselves.  That 
seems  at  the  first  blush  to  militate  against  my  suggestion,  but  though 
contributors  are  so  common,  and  upon  the  whole  so  good — indeed, 
considering  the  conditions  under  which  they  labour,  so  wonderfully 
good — they  are  not  (I  have  heard  editors  say)  so  good  as  they  might 
be,  supposing  (for  example)  they  knew  a  little  of  science,  history, 
politics,  English  literature,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  composition,  be- 
fore they  volunteered  their  services.  At  present  the  ranks  of  journalistic 
and  periodical  literature  are  largely  recruited  from  the  failures  in  other 
professions.  The  bright  young  barrister  who  can't  get  a  brief  takes  to 
literature  as  a  calling,  just  as  the  man  who  has  '  gone  a  cropper '  in  the 
army  takes  to  the  wine-trade.  And  what  aeons  of  time,  and  what 
millions  of  money,  have  been  wasted  on  them  in  the  meanwhile  ! 

The  announcement  written  on  the  gates  of  all  the  recognised 
professions  in  England  is  the  same  that  would-be  travellers  read  on 
the  faces  of  the  passengers  on  the  underground  railway  after  office 
hours  :  '  Our  number  is  complete,  and  our  room  is  limited.'  In  litera- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  though  its  vehicles  may  seem  as  tightly  packed, 
substitution  can  be  effected.  There  may  be  persons  travelling  on  that 
line  in  the  first-class  who  ought  to  be  in  the  third,  and  indeed  have 
no  reasonable  pretext  for  being  there  at  all.  And  if  clever  Jack 
could  show  his  ticket,  he  would  turn  them  out  of  it. 

Again,  so  far  from  the  space  being  limited,  it  is  continually  en- 
larging, and  that  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  who  have  tickets. 
We  hear  from  its  enemies  that  the  Church  is  doomed,  and  from  its 
friends  that  it  is  in  danger ;  there  is  a  small  but  energetic  party  who 
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are  bent  on  reducing  the  Army,  and  even  on  doing  away  with  it ; 
nay,  so  wicked  aud  presumptuous  has  human  nature  grown,  that 
mutterings  are  heard,  and  menaces  are  uttered  against  the  delay  and 
exactions  of  the  Law  itself;  whereas  Literature  has  no  foes,  and  is 
enlarging  its  boundaries  in  all  directions.  It  is  all  '  a  growing  and 
a  blowing,'  as  the  peripatetic  gardeners  say  of  their  plants ;  but,  unlike 
their  wares,  it  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil  and  is  an  evergreen.  Its 
promise  is  golden,  and  its  prospects  are  boundless  for  every  class  of 
writer. 

In  some  excellent  articles  on  Modern  Literature  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  the  other  day,  this  subject  was  touched  upon  with  respect 
to  fiction,  and  might  well  have  filled  a  greater  space,  for  the  growth 
of  that  description  of  literature  of  late  years  is  simply  marvellous. 
Curiously  enough,  though  France  originated  the  feuilleton,  it  was 
from  America  and  our  own  colonies  that  England  seems  to  have 
taken  the  idea  of  publishing  novels  in  newspapers.  It  was  a  common 
practice  in  Australia  long  before  we  adopted  it ;  and,  what  is  also 
curious,  it  was  first  acclimatised  among  us  by  our  provincial  papers. 
The  custom  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  London,  but  in  the  country 
there  is  now  scarcely  any  newspaper  of  repute  which  does  not  enlist 
the  aid  of  fiction  to  attract  its  readers.  Many  of  them  are  contented 
with  very  poor  stuff,  for  which  they  pay  a  proportional  price  ;  but 
others  club  together  with  other  newspapers — the  operation  has  even 
received  the  technical  term  of  'forming  a  syndicate' — and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  popular  authors  ;  while  the 
newspapers  thus  arranged  for  are  published  at  a  good  distance  from 
one  another,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  circulation. 
Country  journals,  which  are  not  so  ambitious,  instead  of  using  an 
inferior  article,  will  often  purchase  the  'serial  right,'  as  it  is  called,  of 
stories  which  have  already  appeared  elsewhere,  or  have  passed 
through  the  circulating  libraries.  Nay,  the  novelist  who  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  has  many  more  strings  to  his  bow  :  his  novel, 
thus  published  in  the  country  newspapers,  also  appears  coincidently 
in  the  same  serial  shape  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  British 
colonies,  leaving  the  three  volume  form  and  the  cheap  editions  'to  the 
good.'  And  what  is  true  of  fiction  is  in  a  less  degree  true  of  other 
kinds  of  literature.  Travels  are  'gutted,'  and  form  articles  in  maga- 
zines, illustrated  by  the  original  plates ;  lectures,  after  having  served 
their  primary  purpose,  are  published  in  a  similar  manner;  even 
scientific  works  now  appear  first  in  the  magazines  which  are  devoted  to 
science  before  performing  their  mission  of  '  popularising '  their  subject. 
When  speaking  of  the  growth  of  readers,  I  have  purposely  not 
mentioned  America.  For  the  present  the  absence  of  copyright 
there  is  destroying  both  author  and  publisher ;  but  the  wheels  of 
justice,  though  tardy,  are  making  way  there.  In  a  few  years  that 
great  continent  of  readers  will  be  legitimately  added  to  the  audience 
of  the  English  author,  and  those  that  have  stolen  will  steal  no  mor  e 
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Nor,  in  our  own  country,  must  we  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  establish- 
ment of  School  Boards.  A  generation  hence  we  shall  have  a  reading 
public  almost  as  numerous  as  in  America :  even  the  very  lowest 
classes  will  have  acquired  a  certain  culture  which  will  beget  demands 
both  for  journalists  and  'literary  persons.'  The  harvest  will  be 
plenteous  indeed,  but  unless  my  advice  be  followed  in  some  shape  or 
another,  the  labourers  will  be  comparatively  few  and  superlatively 
inadequate. 

I  am  well  aware  how  mischievous,  as  well  as  troublesome,  would 
be  the  encouragement  of  mediocrity  ;  and  in  stating  these  promising 
facts  I  have  no  such  purpose  in  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  mediocrity  already  in  literature,  which  I  think 
my  proposition  of  training  up  '  clever  Jack '  to  that  calling  would 
discourage.  I  have  no  expectation  of  establishing  a  manufacture 
for  genius — and  indeed,  for  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify, 
I  would  not  do  it  if  I  could.  But  whereas  all  kinds  of  '  culture,' 
have  been  recommended  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  (and  certainly 
wilh  no  limit  as  to  the  expense  of  acquisition),  the  cultivation  of 
such  natural  faculties  as  imagination  and  humour  (for  example) 
has  never  been  suggested.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  will 
doubtless  be  denied.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that  they  are 
capable  of  great  development,  and  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
attain,  if  not  perfection,  at  all  events  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
proof,  to  those  who  choose  to  look  for  it,  is  plain  enough  even  as 
matters  stand.  Use  and  opportunity  are  already  producing  scores 
of  examples  of  it ;  if  supplemented  by  early  education  they  might 
surely  produce  still  more. 

There  is  so  great  and  general  a  prejudice  against  special  studies, 
that  I  must  humbly  conclude  there  is  something  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  a  large  number  of  highly — that  is  broadly — educated  per- 
sons, who  are  desperately  dull.  *  But  would  they  have  been  less  dull,' 
it  may  be  asked,  '  if  they  were  also  ignorant  ? '  Yes,  I  believe  they 
would.  They  have  swallowed  too  much  for  digestions  naturally  weak; 
they  have  become  inert,  conceited,  oppressive  to  themselves  and  others — 
Prigs.  And  I  think  that  even  clever  young  people  suffer  in  a  less 
degree  from  the  same  cause.  Some  one  has  written,  '  Information  is 
always  useful.'  This  reminds  me  of  the  married  lady,  fond  of  bargains, 
who  once  bought  a  door-plate  at  a  sale  with  '  Mr.  Wilkins '  on  it. 
Her  own  name  was  Jones,  but  the  door-plate  was  very  cheap,  and  her 
husband,  she  argued,  might  die,  and  then  she  might  marry  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Wilkins.  ( Depend  upon  it,  everything  comes  in  useful,' 
she  said,  '  if  you  only  keep  it  long  enough.' 

This  is  what  I  venture  to  doubt.  I  have  myself  purchased  several 
door-plates  (quite  as  burthensome,  but  not  so  cheap  as  that  good  lady's), 
which  have  been  of  no  sort  of  use  to  me,  and  are  still  on  hand. 

JAMES  PATN. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HISTORY  repeats  itself ;  but  never  quite  in  the  same  key.  The  grand 
scientific  hypothesis  of  this  century  is  upon  its  trial,  as  were  the 
theories  of  Galileo  and  of  Newton  before  it.  A  useful  minority  of 
steady-headed  thinkers  are  busily  testing  its  scientific  merits,  and  its 
ability  to  bear  the  strain  alike  of  logic  and  of  experiment :  a  larger 
section  concern  themselves  with  its  theological  bearings,  gauging  its 
title  to  credence  mainly  by  the  degree  of  its  correspondence  with  pre- 
supposed canons  of  religious  truth,  and  its  tendency,  if  not  to  echo, 
at  least  to  harmonise  with  the  dicta  of  written  and  unwritten  creeds. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  modern  hypothesis  differs  in  one  important 
particular  from  the  other  great  guesses  by  which  men  have  directed 
themselves  in  research,  or  re-focussed  their  vision  to  take  in  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  experiences.  The  bearings  of  evolution,  when 
fully  comprehended,  touch  not  merely  matters  of  fact,  but  matters  of 
principle ;  not  only  questions  of  dogma  either,  but  questions  of  duty. 
The  speculations  to  which  it  gives  rise  do  not  begin  and  end  as 
matters  of  simple  opinion ;  they  cannot  but  have  a  practical  moral 
outcome  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  their  drift  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  the  thoughtful  listener  detects,  beneath  the  somewhat 
noisy  religious  and  metaphysical  discussion  going  on  around  him,  those 
deeper  and  more  serious  undertones  of  inquiry,  which,  interrogating 
as  they  do  the  very  principles  of  right  and  wrong  that  control  the 
daily  life  and  action  of  men  and  women,  will  not  wait  for  solution 
at  the  tardy  hands  of  any  theoriser  upon  the  genesis  of  the  universe. 
Already  for  some  years  past,  the  great  question  of  human  freedom 
and  human  responsibility  has  ceased  to  be  merely  the  bugbear  of 
solitary  analysts  of  their  own  consciousness;  and  has  been  forced 
upon  the  bewildered  attention  of  all  sorts  of  people  who  would  never 
have  thought  on  such  a  matter  at  all,  had  it  not  turned  out  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  theory  which  no  one  can  escape  hearing  dis- 
cussed, and  upon  which  every  educated  man  is  supposed  to  have  an 
opinion.  '  What  is  the  moral  aspect  of  the  new  philosophy  ?  '  '  Is  it 
competent  to  solve  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  regulate 
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views  of  duty  and  of  purpose ? '  'Is  the  code  imposed  by  the  new 
creed  moral  or  immoral ;  or  does  it  imply  a1  collapse  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions ? '  '  Have  we  wills  ?  have  we  duties  ?  have  we  hopes  which 
may  reconcile  our  wills  to  our  duties  ?  '  Such  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  wake  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  where  is  the  human 
life  they  do  not  touch  ? 

In  a  former  paper  I  did  my  best  to  help  pierce  this  cloud  of  con- 
troversial dust  by  which  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  obscured, 
by  submitting  the  old  claims  of  human  virtue  to  human  credence 
and  respect  to  the  test  of  purely  secular  theory.  I  tried  to  show 
the  lifewardness  of  right  doing ;  and  how  in  the  evolutional  view  of 
man's  social  condition  we  seem  to  have  a  firm  basis  for  a  clear  theory 
of  morals,  quite  independent  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  religious 
creeds.  I  suggested  that  the  general  value  of  rectitude  corresponds 
with  the  requirements  of  a  race  of  mutually  independent  individuals, 
all  alike  bent  upon  as  prolonged  and  as  comfortable  a  survival  as 
possible.  In  short,  I  gave,  as  I  best  might,  the  evolutionist's  reasons 
for  maintaining  that  in  the  abstract  '  duty '  is  worth  doing. 

But  I  am  aware  that  this  theoretical  position,  however  firmly 
established,  goes  very  little  way  towards  satisfying  the  doubts  of 
many.  Some  minds  are  full  of,  and  riveted  upon,  the  fact  that  ever 
so  consistent  a  theory  of  morals  may  fail  to  do  the  work  of  a  sermon. 
Duty  seems  a  dangerous  matter  to  theorise  about  in  cold  blood ;  and 
although  moral  pleading,  of  course,  presupposes  moral  theory  of  some 
kind,  yet  the  theory,  as  merely  such,  cannot  always  be  made  to  plead 
for  itself.  It  makes  its  strongest  appeals  to  the  reflective  few  who 
are  in  little  need  of  its  lessons,  and  remains  of  small  account  in  the  eyes 
of  the  active  many  who  must  be  about  their  business,  and  who,  having 
much  strain  put  upon  their  moral  fibre  by  the  temptations  and  rubs  of 
life,  need  showing  not  merely  that  duty,  in  the  abstract,  is  worth  doing, 
but  that  it  is,  besides,  worth  their  special  while  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  these  latter  that  they  owe  their  existence,  and  a  great 
deal  else,  to  the  morality  of  former  generations  and  of  their  neighbours ; 
one  must  enforce  the  further  conviction  that  they  in  their  turn 
owe  it  to  their  neighbours  and  their  children  to  be  moral  also.  In 
short,  the  very  nature  of  morality  is  such,  that  a  perfect  theory  of  it 
must  include  among  its  postulates  man's  sympathy  with  his  fellows, 
and  his  appreciation  of  his  own  conscious  existence.  For  it  is  not 
only  needful  that  a  code  of  progressive  human  conduct  may  be  logi- 
cally based  upon  it :  it  is  null  and  void  even  as  a  theory,  unless  it  can 
be  married  to  certain  existing  human  emotions,  and  can  so  sway  the 
motives  which  underlie  conduct. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show,  not  indeed  that  the 
evolutionist's  code  of  morals  can  be  made  forcible,  and  can  justify  its 
own  demands  in  the  case  of  every  self-seeking  sinner,  but  that  while  it 
fails  in  this  direction  neither  more  nor  less  than  purely  religious  moral 
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pleas,  it  can  be  forcibly  urged,  and  can  justify  its  demands  in  cases 
where  the  loftier  religious  moralities  have  held  their  own :  that  it 
can  still  help  the  moral  helpers  of  men,  without  adding  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  morally  helpless.  So  far  as  human  life  is  worth  living,  so 
far  is  it  worth  protecting.  So  far  as  it  is  not  worth  living,  so  far  is 
it  needful  to  ameliorate  it.  Duty,  on  secular  principles,  consists  in 
the  summarised  conduct  conducive  to  the  permanent  protection  and 
progressive  amelioration  of  human  lot. 

A  sickly  question  is  indeed  asked  in  our  day,  whether  this  very 
life  which  duty  is  to  subserve  can  be  proved  a  thing  worth  subserv- 
ing at  all.  There  are  always  temperaments,  and  often  moods,  upon 
which  pessimistic  doubts  intrude  themselves,  and  such  doubts  take 
occasion  to  press  to  the  front  just  now,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
modern  scientific  renunciation  of  the  belief  in  a  personal  life  beyond 
death  reinforces  their  pessimism,  and  shakes  to  its  foundations  the 
pretensions  of  secular  morality.  '  Is  it  not  justifiable,'  these  doubters 
ask,  '  to  disregard,  wherever  convenient,  the  prospects  of  a  race  whose 
ills  are  so  many  as  to  leave  room  for  question  whether  its  best  pros- 
pect is  not  to  cease  ?  ' 

Mr.  Mallock  has  constituted  himself  the  spokesman  of  this  phase 
of  feeling,  and  has  expended  a  good  deal  of  argument  in  its  justifica- 
tion. He  appears  to  have  seized  upon  some  of  the  sorriest  mental 
and  moral  symptoms  incidental  to  a  searching  phase  of  intellectual 
and  social  struggle,  and  to  have  magnified  these  symptoms  into  the 
importance  of  a  normal  and  permanent  variation.  While,  on  one 
hand,  one  wonders  in  what  cause,  social,  moral,  or  religious,  it  can  be 
that  any  writer  expends  labour  elaborately  to  explain  his  own  aim- 
lessness,  to  tell  miserable  men  and  women  that  they  are  miserable 
and  to  assure  comfortable  and  passably  moral  men  and  women  that 
they  are  only  comfortable  and  moral  because  they  are  blind  ;  one  finds 
on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Mallock's  position  that  sup- 
plies any  writer  who  would  sweep  anew  the  circle  of  the  modern 
ethical  horizon  with  suggestions  as  to  points  at  which  definite  scien- 
tific utterance  is  desirable. 

The  opinion  I  desire  in  the  present  article  to  oppose  is,  that  what 
is  called  by  Mr.  Mallock  '  positivism '  controverts  either  the  stability 
of  moral  obligations  or  the  reality  of  life's  value.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Mallock  bases  his  deplorable  doubts  upon  a  dual  miscon- 
ception of  his  data :  upon  the  piecing  together,  that  is,  of  two 
assumptions,  each  of  which  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  These  two 
assumptions  are — first,  that  the  felt  value  of  life  depends  upon  a  belief 
that  it  will  last  for  ever ;  second,  that  the  coercive  force  of  morality 
is  entirely  due  to  its  ascription  to  an  arbitrary  and  mysterious  divine 
authority.  Each  of  these  positions  I  have  occasion  to  deal  with  in 
the  present  paper.  Lest,  however,  in  speaking  of  life's  value  as  itself 
the  ground  of  duty's  value,  I  seem  to  be  dressing  up  the  conclusion  I 
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desire  to  arrive  at  in  the  disguise  of  a  major  premiss,  I  will  first  do 
something  more  than  glance  at  the  sensational  query,  '  Is  life  worth 
living  ? ' 

I.  To  demonstrate  logically  that  life,  moral  or  immoral,  mortal 
or  immortal,  is  worth  living,  is  a  task  rendered  impossible  by  the 
absurdity  of  its  terms.  General  human  life  is  not  a  measurable  entity 
capable  of  any  individual's  positive  valuation.  There  are  no  means 
whatever  of  affixing  to  it  a  fixed  standard  of  worth ;  no  means  what- 
ever of  saying  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  either  precious  or  worthless. 
The  very  constitution  of  living  beings,  the  very  being  of  life  as  at 
once  the  end  and  the  starting-point  of  all  physical,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  activity,  gives  us  all  we  need  for  pronouncing  it 
theoretically  important,  but  this  goes  no  way  towards  giving  it  a 
general  practical  value  which  it  shall  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  first 
hypochondriac  to  deny.  'Life'  in  the  popular  sense  is  a  merely 
abstract  name  for  a  vast  mass  of  concrete  experiences  and  their  appro- 
priate emotions,  each  of  which  experiences  is  meanwhile  of  variable 
emotional  value.  There  are  numberless  standards  of  such  value,  all 
equally  human  ;  many  of  them,  perhaps,  successively  within  the  reach 
of  a  single  individual.  An  end  may  be  worth  living  for  at  twenty 
which  will  not  be  so  at  forty  ;  or  worth  living  for  at  forty  which  was 
not  so  at  twenty. 

Dressed  in  the  pomp  of  high-flown  abstractions  this  human  life  of 
ours,  never  for  two  hours  or  in  two  hearts  of  equal  felt  value,  may  be 
doubtless  stripped  of  meaning — one  valuation  peeling  off  what  another 
valuation  leaves  intact,  until  all  theoretical  reason  for  abstaining 
from  suicide  or  from  merciful  wholesale  murder  seems  explained  away. 
But  this  is  a  false  and  factitious  way  of  dealing  with  our  data.  As 
Emerson  somewhere  says  :  '  Nature  trips  us  up  when  we  strut ; '  and 
the  facts  presented  to  us  on  every  hand  by  the  busy  eagerness  of 
millions  who  never  give  themselves  either  a  theological  or  a  scientific 
reason  for  anything,  but  who  are  content  to  live  by  the  reason  of  the 
hour,  the  home,  and  the  heart,  make  the  question  look  silly  when  it 
is  crept  about  by  perplexity-hunters,  or  is  made  the  subject  of  elabo- 
rate treatises. 

The  only  answer  to  the  inquiry  concerning  life's  worth  which  is 
deserving  of  consideration  springs  from  the  heart  rather  than  the 
head  of  him  who  gives  it ;  and  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  demonstration, 
but  of  an  assurance.  Life  is  worth  living  wherever  it  is  felt  to  be  so ; 
and  it  is  felt  to  be  so  wherever  there  remains  a  hope  of  removing  an 
actual  misery  or  of  acquiring  an  unpossessed  joy.  Nothing  with  the 
selfish  but  absolute  despair  of  bettering  or  seeing  bettered  the  con- 
dition of  self — nothing  with  the  sympathetic  but  the  despair  of 
bettering  or  seeing  bettered  the  condition  of  some  other  person  or 
persons — renders  life  undesirable  and  valueless,  because  felt  to  be  so. 
There  may  be — probably  are — seasons  of  nearly  valueless  living  in  the 
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lives  of  most  persons  of  great  sensibility  ;  and  here  and  there  suicide 
testifies  to  the  impatience  of  that  actual  despair  which  renders  life 
not  only  painful,  but  unendurable.  Still,  the  obviously  interested  way 
in  which  life  is  lived,  not  only  by  busy  thinkers  and  leaders,  but  also 
by  that  vast  majority  of  persons  who  give  practical  evidence  of  pro- 
found indifference  alike  to  the  group  of  assertions  called  religion,  and 
the  group  of  enigmas  called  philosophy,  shews  how  amply  sufficient 
are  the  aims  and  hopes,  the  successes  and  joys  this  world  affords  to 
make  their  share  of  conscious  existence  worth  the  having. 

Feeling  is  the  primary  datum  dictating  all  our  valuations,  em- 
phasising variously  reasons  of  equal  logical  validity,  and  differing  in 
different  minds  and  even  different  moods  as  to  the  force  and  direction 
of  its  stress.  Thus  to  the  question  really  at  issue — '  Is  a  life  of  eighty 
years  worth  living  morally  by  a  disbeliever  in  immortality  ? ' — the 
answer  will  vary  with  the  person  who  gives  it,  and  perhaps  with  the 
mood  or  circumstances  he  is  in  at  the  time  he  gives  it.  A  socialised 
and  sympathetic  man,  whose  idea  of  happiness  and  whose  power  of 
feeling  happy  is  inseparable  from  the  feeling  and  opinions  of  others, 
will  perhaps  answer  '  Yes  ' ;  while  the  thoroughly  selfish  person,  whose 
cruder  stock  of  sensibilities  leaves  out  all  reference  to  others,  will, 
likely  enough,  be  as  prompt  as  Mr.  Mallock  expects  with  his  '  No.' 
Between  these  two  extreme  types  there  occur,  of  course,  all  shades 
and  degrees  of  each  character,  and  the  more  nearly  the  selfish  and 
the  sympathetic  tendencies  are  balanced  in  a  person's  character,  the 
more  difficult  will  it  be  for  such  a  person  to  give  himself  a  decided 
answer  to  the  question  of  life's  worth  under  the  social  conditions 
which  perpetually  check  his  selfishness.  Again,  there  is  a  similar 
variability  as  to  the  value  different  minds  and  different  moods  assign 
to  the  very  ideas  of  a  personal  Grod  and  a  personal  immortality.  No 
universally,  or  even  generally  true  answer  could  be  found  to  a  question 
of  value  whose  terms  admit  of  all  sorts  of  different  adjustment  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker's  personal  experience. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  data  at  our  disposal,  that  we  should  observe  what  are  the  phases 
and  conditions  of  human  life  in  which  religious  beliefs  appear  of 
greatest  moral  value.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  religion  and  rectitude  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  miserable,  hopeless,  and  oppressed  conditions  that  the 
deepest  need  is  felt  for,  and  the  highest  value  placed  upon  religious 
consolations ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  criminality 
and  least  social  sensitiveness  that  men  chiefly  require  the  menaces  of 
supernatural  creeds.  The  greater  advance  that  is  made  in  social  well- 
being,  and  the  keener  the  sympathy  of  the  individual  with  the  ex- 
periences of  the  fellow-beings  his  conduct  affects,  the  less  is  the  need 
of  transcendental  hopes  and  of  transcendental  fears.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  an  unsuccessful,  unhealthy,  or  any  way  valueless  and  hopeless 
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earthly  life  is  made  more  bearable  by  a  belief  in  unfailing  love 
which  mysteriously  permits  the  misery,  and  in  unfailable  power  which 
will  eventually  remove  it,  and  by  the  convinced  hope  of  '  another 
chance '  after  death.  No  less  certain  is  it  that  it  must  be  some 
check  upon  a  selfish  libertine,  a  brutal  tyrant,  or  a  sneaking  knave, 
to  be  possessed  by  a  conviction  that  a  strong  Deity  minutely  sees,  and 
is  personally  offended  at,  his  evil  life,  and  is  able  to  make  such 
worldly  courses  productive  of  hideous  personal  woe  to  the  offender. 
It  would  be  fanatical  and  false  to  deny  that  convinced  religious 
belief  is  always  and  everywhere  morally  useless.  And  on  both  these 
accounts — because  it  makes  earthly  affliction  more  endurable,  and 
because  it  in  a  measure  protects  society  by  here  and  there  in  a 
measure  checking  the  wicked  where  human  law  cannot  get  at  him, 
many  persons  commit  the  pathetic  irrelevancy  of  saying  it  must  be 
true.  But  at  bottom  we  all  know  that  truth  does  not  thus  wait  upon 
utility.  Else  what  should  hinder  the  deliberate  invention  of  a  new 
dogma  for  '  authority '  to  preach  upon  the  appearance  of  every  new 
difficulty  that  arises  in  the  government  or  education  of  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  indeed,  this  is  just  the  course  that  in  early  days  was 
unconsciously  pursued  in  the  finding  of  supernatural  creeds ;  but 
hopeless  as  any  of  us  may  be  of  the  secular  resources  for  rendering 
attractive  in  our  eyes  the  kind  of  life  we  dimly  feel  it  to  be  for  our 
good  to  lead,  which  of  us  dare  thus  open-eyed  cheat  ourselves  or  our 
fellows  into  virtue?  6 

If  we  analyse  the  comfort  and  the  utility  of  religion  as  instanced 
above,  we  find  it  made  up  of  material  wholly  belonging  to  this  earthly 
life.  Were  there  no  sickness,  and  no  earthly  hopelessness  and  joy- 
lessness,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  would  be  any  need  of 
or  any  demand  for  celestial  comfort.  Were  there  no  cruelty,  no 
imprudence,  no  crime  of  man  against  man,  no  conduct  that  induced 
human  misery  as  its  permanent  result,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
supernal  threats  and  promises.  The  miseries  which  it  is  the  continual 
office  of  the  moral  impulses  to  remove  are  supposed  in  every  super- 
natural longing.  It  is  out  of  our  own  imperfections  and  inabilities 

6  Yet  such  a  proceeding  seems  to  be  that  recommended  in  the  final  chapter  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  recent  volume, 'Is  Life  worth  Living  ?'  Having  virtually  conceded 
(vide  chap,  ix.)  that  the  '  positivist's '  rejection  of  dogmatic  religion  is  rationally 
founded,  and  consistent  with  the  deliverances  of  the  best-formed  and  best-informed 
intelligence,  he  supplements  this  concession  with  the  assertion  that  positive 
morality  is  no  less  dogmatic  and  superstitious  than  is  theology  ;  and  he  concludes 
his  volume  with  a  suggestion  that,  in  order  to  retain  a  belief  in  the  meaning  of 
morality,  and  hence  (observe  the  admission)  in  the  value  of  life,  we  should  throw 
ourselves  into  factitious  ecstasies — clinging  by  blind  force  of  will  to  the  creeds  we 
know  to  be  'impossible,'  and  echoing  the  shibboleths  of  a  medieval  church — as  our 
one  chance  of  escaping  a  deathly  listlessness. 

This  seems  to  me  very  like  a  recommendation  to  deal  untruly  and  unhcroicalli/ 
with  our  convictions,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  a  belief  in  the  value  of  truth  and 
heroism ;  whicli  is  absurd. 
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that  we  have  constructed  our  religious  ideals.  Largely  as  religious 
belief  has  contributed  one  way  and  another,  here  to  make  up  for  the 
breaches  misdoing  causes,  there  to  hinder  or  discourage  the  misdoing 
itself,  it  appears  to  me  obvious  that  it  is  upon  men's  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  present  work-a-day  healthful  liberties  and  lifeward 
enjoyments  that  religion  indirectly  depends  for  its  high  valuation. 
Rectitude  of  earthly  living  forwards  earthly  success  and  progress  ; 
rectitude  has  nevertheless  its  practical  difficulties  and  impediments  ; 
therefore  all  hail  to  any  external  and  unquestionable  make-weight 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  moral  obligation.  This  is  not  commonly 
reasoned  out ;  it  is  simply  exhibited  in  religious  conduct. 

In  estimating  our  moral  and  emotional  prospects  under  altered 
speculative  conditions,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  '  virtuously 
disposed  character  is  alone  the  type  which  really  remains  absolutely 
unopposed  by  the  governing  forces,  social  and  other,  of  man's  world. 
The  forces  called  into  play  by  an  individual's  own  wants,  taken,  as  in 
the  crowd  they  must  be  taken,  along  with  his  neighbours'  wants,  go 
to  make  him  happy  and  free  just  so  far  as  his  personal  interests  fit  in 
with  those  of  his  community.  This  again  is  plainly  the  case  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extra-selfish  tendencies  and  tastes — in  other  words 
the  sympathies — which  the  man  possesses.  This,  once  more,  is  the 
measure  of  his  moral  stature. 

And  thus  we  come  in  sight  of  a  good,  sound,  rational  hope  for  the  pre- 
servation, so  long  as  we  need  them,  of  those  dear  fetters  of  righteous- 
ness, which,  as  Mr.  Mallock  admits,  gives  life  much  of  its  colour  and 
zest,  and  which  nearly  all  of  us  vaguely,  but  heartily,  dread  to  lose. 

The  practical  view  of  the  matter  is  this.  Were  every  one's  pro- 
genitors temperate,  chaste,  and  self-controlled ;  were  every  man's 
neighbours  sincere,  honest,  and  just ;  were  every  man's  children 
filial,  grateful,  and  kind  ;  then  every  man  would  be  rid  of  the  external 
and  circumstantial  causes  of  the  chief  miseries  of  his  life.  The  world 
would  cease  at  any  rate  to  be  a  '  vale  of  tears.'  Positive  woe  would 
vanish,  and  every  man  for  his  fourscore  years  would  be  negatively 
happy.  Further,  were  every  man's  own  self,  his  disposition  and 
tastes,  such  as  to  make  him  take  spontaneous  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  beneficence,  temperance,  purity,  and  sincerity,  the  positive  ele- 
ment would  be  added  to  his  happiness  ;  life  would  be  swept  clean  of 
its  negative  sorrows  :  the  world  would  become  a  world  of  smiles  and 
of  songs,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  to  exercise  those  pleasant 
liberties  which  the  internal  conformity  of  will  with  external  require- 
ments would  secure,  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  such  outward 
means  of  checking  disease  and  procuring  enjoyment  as  were  needed 
to  rid  life  and  death  of  what  pains  remained. 

This  is  the  Utopia  of  the  secular  moralist :  a  vision,  of  course ; 
yet  to  those  who  see  it  it  seems  no  contemptible  vision,  and  the  hope 
of  its  gradual  realisation  no  insane  or  fanatical  hope.  It  is  a  vision 
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seen  through  no  coloured  spy-glass  of  impatient  wish,  or  excited 
fancy,  but  through  the  natural  lens  of  what  facts  we  know.  It  looms 
in  its  exceeding  peacefulness  and  beauty  through  the  fires  of  present 
passion  and  the  reeking  miasm  of  present  lust ;  through  the  chill 
fogs  of  present  discouragement,  and  the  twilight  of  present  ignorance. 
Every  throb  of  generous  emotion  yielded  to  and  acted  upon,  every 
paltry  impulse  to  exalt  the  bliss  of  the  moment  above  the  strength 
of  the  morrow  triumphed  over  by  the  will  (I  use  the  word  advisedly), 
brings  nearer  the  realisation  of  the  vision :  a  realisation  opposed  by 
nothing  that  nature  is  not,  through  man's  own  nature  and  needs, 
herself  opposing ;  slowly,  indeed,  but  unvaryingly  and  effectually. 

Fulfilled,  even  in  prospect,  it  presents  to  the  imagination  of  the 
moralist  a  picture  of  a  happy  community,  in  whose  midst  men  and 
women  would  forget  their  whole  life  long  (as  happy  individuals  do  in 
their  happy  hours  forget)  to  crave  for  a  future  world :  being  fully 
occupied  in  the  busy  employment  of  powers  and  enjoyment  of 
liberties  between  the  unconscious  cradle  of  healthy  infancy  and  the 
unconscious  death-bed  of  satisfied  old  age. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  Mr.  Mallock,  and  those  who  agree 
with  him,  meet  us  with  a  threefold  objection. 

1.  It  is  urged  that  no  object  is,  humanly  speaking,  worth  a  life- 
long struggle  for,  that  is  only  to  be  attained  by  another  person  than 
the  struggler ;  and  that  so,  this  distant  Utopia  of  the  secular  moralist 
will  avail  nothing  to  make  the  present  sinner  good,  nor  to  make  the 
present  sufferer  happy. 

One  answer  to  this  is,  that  sinners  and  sufferers  are  the  two  classes 
of  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  vision  enables  those  who  see  it  to 
labour.  Indirectly,  therefore,  it  is  not  inoperative  even  in  the  case 
of  the  wicked  and  the  wretched. 

As  to  its  not  being  worth  a  life-long  struggle  on  the  part  of  those 
who  see  it,  that  is  their  concern.  And  to  go  no  further,  certain 
present  social  movements,  instituted  largely  by  disbelievers  in  per- 
sonal immortality  and  with  no  hope  of  large  result  in  their  own 
generation,  indicate  that,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  such  prospective 
altruistic  hope  is  profoundly  inspiring  to  an  increasing  minority. 
This  is  an  indisputable  and  stubborn  fact.  Moreover,  persons  capable 
of  being  thus  inspired  to  energy  and  virtue  are  precisely  those  whose 
desires  are  in  the  long  run  forwarded  by  the  march  of  superhuman 
forces,  being  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  a  dominating  race. 
There  is  scientific  ground  for  expecting  this  type  of  person  to  be  the 
surviving  type  :  the  incorporateness  of  its  aims  and  tastes  with  the 
interest  of  the  community  will  ensure  to  it  that  aid  of  the  community 
denied  to  more  self- bounded  aims  and  tastes  ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  be 
multiplied  and  perpetuated  to  the  slow  extinction  of  less  social  types. 
The  man  who  is  morally  disposed  escapes  much  of  social  friction  ; 
his  word  is  trusted,  the  mighty  voice  of  public  opinion  endorses  the 
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spontaneous  stirrings  of  his  will ;  his  life  will  thus  be  longer,  his 
children  healthier,  his  possessions  more  secure  than  those  of  others. 
These  are  truths :  nay,  more,  they  are  truisms  ;  but  their  mention  is 
necessary  in  course  of  criticising  any  argument  which  attempts  their 
suppression. 

2.  It  will  be  urged  by  some,  as  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Mallock,  that 
even  were  it  conceivably  worth  while  to  strive  painfully  for  the  good 
others  shall  enjoy,  supposing  these  others  might  enjoy  it  for  ever, 
yet,  that  the  value  of  this  good  itself  vanishes  with  its  eternity,  and 
it  is  worth  no  one's  pains  to  secure  a  boon  for  his  progeny  or  his 
neighbour,  which  neither  could  enjoy  for  more  than  some  fourscore 
years. 

To  this  the  reply  is  that  duration  is  but  one  of  many  measure- 
ments, and  that  as  regards  happiness  it  is  in  practice  ignored  even  by 
many  a  professed  believer  in  the  theory  or  creed  which  makes  it  an 
exclusive  test  of  value.  So  long  as  there  remains  any  hope  of  in- 
creased welfare  in  this  life,  whether  to  be  enjoyed  by  self  or  by  those 
rendered  dear  by  affection,  every  one's  practice  testifies  to  his  sense  of 
its  value,  and  to  its  sufficiency  as  a  motive  for  action.  The  self- 
denying,  self-bestowing,  self-consuming  efforts  of  parents  on  behalf  of 
the  avowedly  worldly  and  temporal  advantage  of  those  who  shall  live 
after  their  own  death,  the  secular  education  of  their  children,  the 
making  of  their  wills,  and  their  frequent  ambition  to  ;  found  a  family ' 
or  '  make  a  name,'  are  some  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  illustra- 
tions of  men's  ordinary  belief  in  the  solid  value  of  even  imperfect 
earthly  well-being  taken  by  itself ,  and  in  spite  of  its  short  dura- 
tion. Such  considerations  of  the  posthumous  earthly  consequences 
of  present  action  are  indeed,  with  the  most  sordid  and  unimaginative 
of  human  beings,  frequently  far  more  coercive  to  orderly,  veracious, 
and  '  respectable '  conduct  than  are  any  of  the  inducements  religion 
holds  out  through  the  consequences  the  agent  shall  bring  upon  himself 
in  a  future  life. 

Again,  in  all  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  action,  whether 
religious  or  worldly,  whether  good  or  bad,  temporal  or  eternal,  it 
seems  at  bottom  to  be  the  thoroughness  of  the  good  to  be  possessed 
rather  than  its  duration  which  is  pictured  by  the  seeker  after  it,  and 
which  actually  dominates  his  purpose.  The  intensity  of  the  satis- 
faction hoped  for  is  first,  and  the  certainty  of  the  hope  is  second 
among  the  motive  forces  at  work  upon  human  will.  Duration  comes 
in  as  a  later  consideration,  and  generally  as  an  apology  or  compensa- 
tion for  deficiency  in  either  of  the  other  inducements.  At  no  moment 
can  we  experience  more  than  that  moment's  satisfaction,  and  at  no 
moment  can  the  future  be  more  than  imaginatively  represented. 
This  being  the  case,  the  future  experience  of  others  is  neither  more 
nor  less  real  to  us  than  the  future  experience  of  self,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  present  dependence  on,  and  sympathy 
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with  others  influences  our  conduct  hour  by  hour,  will  the  future  of 
others  influence  our  desires  as  to  the  future  consequences  of  that 
conduct. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  would  again  ask  Mr.  Mallock  what 
advantage  the  *  believer's  '  power  of  rendering  ideally  luminous  and 
attractive  his  own  peace  has  over  the  similar  power  of  the  non- 
religious  moralist  ?  In  arguing  with  the  sinner,  whose  valuation  of 
good  is  simply  founded  on  its  nearness  to  his  hand,  either  is  similarly 
helpless.  The  religious  believer  sees  in  (rod's  will,  and  feels  in  God's 
approbation,  the  way  of  peace ;  the  evolutionist  feels  the  same  glow  of 
calm  blessedness  in  contemplating  a  mass  of  human  beings  whom  his 
own  smallest  act  of  generosity,  his  own  smallest  achievement  in  self- 
education  and  self-elevation,  cannot  but  affect  beneficially.  There  is 
no  small  and  great  for  him,  since  all  is  effectual.  The  least  thing 
done  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  held  valuable  by  the  Christian  theist. 
The  secular  moralist  feels  the  same  intensity  of  purpose,  the  same 
eagerness  for  result  in  the  least  thing  done,  as  it  were,  ivith  Christ, 
in  behalf  of  Lazarus  or  Magdalen,  and  tries  to  feel  the  same 
for  the  perhaps  less  moving  personalities  of  his  conventional  neigh- 
bours. In  neither  case  is  the  duration  of  the  end  sought  the  only 
or  the  most  direct  measure  of  its  worth.  The  thing  itself  is  wanted 
and  striven  for ;  when  achieved  further  measures  will  of  course  be 
needed  to  retain  it,  and  further  hopes  will  loom  beyond  it,  but  this  is 
an  after  consideration.  The  thing  is  valuable  for  itself,  not  for  the 
number  of  hours  or  years  it  is  present.  The  quality  of  happiness  is 
not  at  the  mercy  of  its  quantity  any  more  than  is  the  light  of  the  sun 
less  truly  light  because  it  is  not  the  light  of  Sirius,  or  because  on 
some  astronomical  morrow  it  may  be  utterly  extinguished.  But  the 
quality  of  happiness  is  dependent  upon  its  freedom  from  alloy  or 
painful  reaction.  It  is  an  insult  to  righteous  happiness  to  give  in 
without  demur  (as  so  many  do)  to  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  assumption 
of  its  intrinsic  unreality,  or  the  unreality  of  its  superiority,  apart 
from  a  theory  of  its  permanence.  It  is  constantly  assumed,  and 
seldom  boldly  denied,  that  only  by  making  it  out  eternal  can  we 
establish  the  right  of  conscientious  pleasure  to  equal  weight  and  value 
with  the  careless  bliss  of  a  licentious  hour.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, by  those  who  are  fortunately  able  to  experience  it  at  all,  it  is 
felt  as  joy  in  its  present  experience,  and  has  the  durability  and  fer- 
tility of  its  good  effects  to  recommend  it  over  and  above  its  present 
excellence. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  current  notion  persist  as  to 
the  superior  present  value  of  selfish  over  virtuous  happiness  ?  I 
reply,  it  is  rooted,  partly  in  want  of  imagination,  and  partly  in  a 
mean  and  cowardly  despair.  Beneficent  joy,  sweet  as  its  presence  is 
felt  to  be,  does  profess  to  have  a  value  that  outlasts  that  present 
sweetness.  Vicious  or  careless  pleasure  professes  nothing  of  the  sort, 
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and  through  the  very  paucity  of  its  ideal  suggests  greater  apparent 
completeness,  and  attains  a  greater  apparent  success  than  the  rival 
pleasures  of  conscience.  It  is  at  once  recognised  as  being  all  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  But  once  render  certain  in  men's  eyes  such  conse- 
quences as  are  admittedly  only  possible  through  rectitude,  and  much 
will  be  accomplished  to  rid  vice  of  its  plausibility.  It  is  because  we 
have  not  yet  done  all  we  can,  and  are  almost  hopeless  of  doing  all  we 
have  it  at  heart  to  do,  with  this  life's  resources,  that  we  are  so  prone, 
either  viciously  to  despond  to  the  point  of  a  greedy  seizure  upon 
handy  pleasure,  or,  if  virtuously  disposed,  to  sigh  at  life,  and  picture 
the  fruition  of  our  hopes  in  some  unearthly  future  not  dependent 
upon  our  patience  for  its  production.  The  sanguine  '  positivist,' 
however,  forced  to  concentrate  his  hopes  on  this  world,  sees  with  fresh 
vividness  that  all  has  not  been  done  that  may  be  done ;  that  only  by 
self-consecration  to  virtuous  effort  can  more  be  accomplished  than  we 
have  yet  seen  of  human  welfare  ;  and  that  '  every  little  helps.'  He 
values  the  present  none  the  less  because  he  can  mentally  present  to 
himself  the  end  of  the  planet.  Life  is  not  less  precious  to  him, 
either  individually  or  socially  viewed,  because,  for  all  he  can  see,  it  is 
of  definite  duration.  Rather  the  more.  Because  he  must  die,  and 
others  must  die,  he  does  not  therefore  conclude  that  life  may  as  well 
be  one  thing  as  another.  If  one  year  may  as  well  be  wretched  and 
productive  of  further  wretchedness,  as  happy  and  good,  why  not  a 
million  million  years  ?  If  it  be  a  good  thing  to  be  healthy,  happy* 
and  free  at  all  (and  hence  to  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  health, 
happiness,  and  freedom,  at  all),  why  not  next  year  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  threescore  and  ten  next  years  ?  The  course  of  conduct  which 
inevitably  results  in  unalloyed  and  unreactionary  welfare  somewhere, 
is  in  every  case  similar,  and  in  every  case  right.  He  is  happiest  who 
has  within  himself  the  means  of  obtaining  such  welfare  for  others 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  favourite  pursuits  and  his  own 
readiest  impulses.  He  is  also  the  most  moral. 

Once  more,  as  to  the  reality  of  a  purpose  and  reasonableness  of 
an  effort  which  regards  only  the  good  of  others  or  the  posthumous 
recognition  of  a  man's  own  services.  The  desire  of  posthumous 
reputation  is  all-powerful  when  present,  but  it  is,  and  can  be,  the 
desire  of  a  few  only.  Still,  for  those  few  it  is  decidedly  of  quite 
equal  force  as  a  moral  influence  with  the  desire  of  heaven  ;  and  (for 
the  nonce  taking  Mr.  Mallock's  criterion  and  calling  that  hope  most 
reasonable  which  is  a  hope  for  self)  it  is  quite  equally  reasonable. 
In  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  present  emotion  is  determined  by  a 
thought  of  what  shall  be,  not  by  any  immediate  pressure.  The 
future  that  shall  begin  at  one's  death  is,  in  either  case  alike,  removed 
from  the  life  whose  worth  and  duty  we  are  discussing;  and  the  only 
question  is,  which — through  the  vividness  of  its  mental  representa- 
tion, the  sureness  with  which  it  can  be  counted  on,  and  the  clearness 
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of  the  present  means  for  forwarding  it — has  superior  force  as  an  in- 
spiring idea?  The  idea  of  being  spoken  of  approvingly — loved, 
remembered,  memorialised  in  men's  lives  and  works — is  as  clearly 
apprehensible  now  as  is  the  idea  of  any  heaven  ;  the  feeling  that  it 
shall  so  be  is  a  present  delight,  and  it  is  the  present  delight  in  a 
future  good  which  alone  can  affect  present  motive.  We  are  pushed 
by  our  hope  into  action,  not  drawn  by  the,  as  yet  non-existent,  some- 
thing hoped  for.  Facts,  if  we  can  take  them  as  they  are,  and  can 
exclude  habitual  doctrinal  bias,  tell  in  favour  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tiveness for  the  mass  of  mankind  possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  posthu- 
mous earthly  consequence  over  that  of  a  personal  heaven.  The 
impulse  that  impels  Hodge  to  give  up  his  drinking,  and  to  save  for 
the  sake  of  his  children,  is  more,  and  not  less,  deeply  rooted  than  is 
the  impulse  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  getting  safe  to  heaven,  or  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  an  invisible  divinity.  It  is  more  natural  for  the 
man  of  recognised  public  fame  to  abstain  from  this  or  that  personal 
satisfaction  because  indulgence  might  darken  his  fame,  or  lessen  his 
son's  advantage  from  it,  than  to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  religious 
consequences.  More  natural,  I  say,  and  not  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
supernatural  beliefs ;  and  on  both  these  accounts,  a  safer  and  surer 
motive  for  the  moralist  to  appeal  to. 

As  to  heaven,  the  idea  constantly  exhibits  itself  as  a  pis  oiler 
rather  than  a  natural  craving.  All,  save  the  few  who  seek  suicide — 
which,  by  the  way,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  commit  it,  never  means  a 
jump  to  heaven,  but  always  a  cessation  of  consciousness — regard  death, 
when  feeling  and  speaking  naturally,  as  a  regrettable  event.  This  is  be- 
cause death  is  nearly  always  at  our  present  stage  of  civilisation,  prema- 
ture and  painful.  When  death  is  truly  welcomed,  either  for  self  or  for  a 
loved  one,  it  is  welcomed  not  as  a  positive  good,  but  as  a  relief;  a  ces- 
sation of  something  not  good — painful ;  and  so  long  as  such  a  thing 
as  human  health  of  mind  or  body  exists  and  can  be  enjoyed,  death 
will  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  however  firm  the  theoretical  belief  in 
heavenly  bliss.  Moreover,  beliefs  which  associate  the  chief  meaning 
and  value  of  right  conduct  with  a  supposed  good  inseparably  con- 
nected with  dying,  themselves  oppose  the  lifeward  impetus  of  the 
mind,  tend  to  render  the  connotations  of  virtue  depressing,  and  will 
continue  in  a  measure  to  fail  of  brisk  moral  attractiveness  for  the 
average  healthy  character.  It  is  to  be  wished,  for  virtue's  own  sake, 
that  we  could  rid  her  finally  of  the  smell  of  grave-clothes,  infusing 
into  our  hymns  in  her  honour  some  ring  of  innocent  earthly  laughter, 
some  warmth  of  the  blood  of  this  life.  Much,  we  believe,  would  be 
gained  on  the  spot,  could  we  show  rectitude  clearly  to  the  eyes  of  all 
in  its  daylight  colours  ;  not  as  the  mysteriously-compiled  and  pain- 
fully-retained passport  to  the  favour  of  a  God,  but  as  the  natural 
expression  and  result  of  all  the  generous  affections  of  this  dear  daily 
life. 
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3.  A  further  complaint  sometimes  advanced  againt  the  moral  theory 
connected  with  evolutional  belief  is  that  it  is  over  the  heads  of 
selfish,  narrow,  and  worldly  natures.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the 
morality  of  pure  Christianity.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  an 
indictment,  even  though  true,  is  less  serious  than  would  be  its  con- 
verse. A  morality,  of  which  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said,  is 
surely  safer  from  overthrow  than  would  be  a  morality  that  appeared 
under  the  feet  of  the  '  salt  of  the  earth,'  as  the  morality  does  in 
fact  appear  whose  strongest  motives  are  the  hope  of  personal  heaven, 
or  even  personal  gratitude  to  a  divine  benefactor.  A  moral  ideal 
seen  clearly,  and  aspired  after  strongly  by  the  gifted  minority,  is 
more  likely  of  its  own  force  (thus  mysteriously  displayed  over  the 
heads  of  the  majority)  eventually  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  that 
public  opinion  which,  more  than  any  gospel,  sways  the  majority, 
than  would  be  a  theory  whose  inducements  were  easily  apprehensible 
from  the  level  of  uncivilised  natures.  Better  even,  socially  speaking, 
that  a  doctrine  should,  for  a  time,  fail  to  raise  the  low,  than  that  it 
should  in  any  instance  succeed  in  raising  them  at  the  price  of  lower- 
ing the  noble.  For  as  in  science  the  truest  theory,  and  as  in  politics 
the  shrewdest  economy,  ever  prevails  over  what  comes  short  in  these 
respective  essentials  of  science  or  of  policy,  so  in  moral  matters  the 
highest — that  is,  the  least  personally-bounded  morality — is  destined, 
as  all  history  goes  to  show,  to  prevail  over  forms  of  morality  in  which 
the  sanctions  are  of  a  more  limited  and  personal  character. 

But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Mallock  says  in  support  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  Having  previously  satirised  Greorge  Eliot's  aspirations  after 
4  beauteous  order,'  '  kind  smiles,'  and  c  sweet  purity,'  as  c  a  lot  of  fine 
phrases  j  he  remarks,  concerning  J.  S.  Mill's  description  of  what  is  to 
make  life  perennially  desirable  and  moral,  c  that  it  is  as  vague  as 
Greorge  Eliot's,'  and  that  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  test 
of  conduct  '  his  answer  is  just  as  worthless '  as  is  hers. 

Are  states  of  feeling,  or  thought  coloured  by  feeling  under  the  excitement 
of  beauty,  an  end  so  definite  that  any  man  can  work  for  it  ?  Or  could  they  form 
a  test  even  were  they  so,  by  which  we  could  condemn  any  gratification,  however 
base  or  abnormal,  which  we  might  passionately  and  persistently  long  for  ?  Or, 
granting  even  that  such  longings  did  stand  condemned  as  distracting  us  on  our 
course,  should  not  we  in  this  case  best  conquer  temptation  by  yielding  to  it !  7 

Such  is  the  form  of  Mr.  Mallock's  inquiry.  Could  such  a  happi- 
ness as  appeared  attractive  to  Mill  '  form  a  test  of  value  by  which  we 
could  condemn  any  base  or  abnormal  gratification,'  or  could  it  show 
the  unwisdom  of  <  conquering  temptation '  by  '  yielding  to  it '  ? 
Truly,  no.  Such  a  happiness  enters  not  into  the  heart  of  '  abnormally 
base '  human  nature  to  conceive ;  nor  does  it  gravely  concern  the 
evolutional  moralist  that  it  should.  What  is  '  abnormal '  is,  as  such, 
foredoomed,  and  a  moral  rule  of  life  is  no  more  vitiated  by  non- 

7  Nineteenth  Century,  September  1877,  p.  270. 
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applicability  to  abnormal  cases  of  conduct  or  character  than  is  a  rule 
of  reason,  intended  for  the  guidance  of  rational  minds,  rendered  null 
and  void  by  failing  to  cover  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  lunatic  mind.  It  is  as  little  necessary  for  moral  certitude 
that  rules  and  motives  for  right  living  should  appear  attractive  to 
the  abnormally  depraved,  as  it  is  that  the  right  mode  of  using  the 
limbs  for  use,  pleasure,  and  healthy  exercise  should  be  practicable 
by  the  deformed  wretch  who  has  lost  or  who  was  born  without  arms 
or  legs.  Nature  is,  so  to  speak,  able  to  punish  her  monstrous  and 
diseased  cases,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  without  our  help  ;  and 
Mr.  Mallock  does  but  expose  the  weak  points  in  his  argument  when 
he  drags  such  cases  in  by  the  heels  to  give  point  to  it.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  show  that  the  ideal  bliss  of  a  Mill  or  a  George  Eliot 
will  be  powerfully  attractive  to  the  imagination  of  the  abnormally 
base,  any  more  than  the  attractions  of  religion  can  be  so ;  but  only 
that  what  attractiveness  they  do  possess  is  unaffected  by  the  loss  of 
religion,  and  that  whether  attractive  or  not  as  matter  for  preaching, 
virtue,  as  matter  of  practice,  yields  a  larger  total  of  satisfaction,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  secures  its  followers  from  more  misery  than  vice 
floes. 

Mr.  Mallock  continually  asks  the  secular  moralist  to  declare  what 
is  the  something  of  which  vice  robs  us,  and  which  virtue  alone  can 
procure  for  us.  Now,  to  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  c  something  '  pro- 
curable by  rectitude  is  simply  the  slow  and  certain  amelioration  of 
man's  condition  upon  earth  ;  the  improvement,  positive  and  negative, 
of  his  position  and  resources  through  the  conforming  of  his  very  will 
with  the  conditions  of  his  own  life.  This  is  the  abstract,  external 
account  of  the  'something.'  Its  relation  to  personal  happiness  consists 
in  altering  the  character  and  balance  of  desires,  so  that  they  shall  be 
more  amply,  more  surely,  and  more  permanently  gratified,  rather 
than  in  bringing  certain  fulfilment  to  haphazard  personal  wishes ; 
in  improving  the  quality  of  happiness,  by  ridding  it  of  all  dull, 
peaceless,  or  painful  reaction,  rather  than  in  directly  increasing  its 
quantity. 

In  my  last  paper  I  took  some  pains  to  affirm  that  this  '  some- 
thing '  is  not,  previously  to  experience,  seen  by  all  alike  to  be 
desirable.  Fortunately  its  reality  does  not  depend  either  upon  its 
desirability  or  upon  its  instant  obviousness.  I  further  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  partial  invisibility  of  virtuous  content  is  not  new 
or  peculiar  to  modern  secular  ends  of  virtue,  but  that  it  has  in  all 
ages  stood  in  the  way  of  religious  inducements  to  morality.  The 
'  unregenerate  '  hardness  of  heart  has  baffled  and  distressed  thousands 
of  moral  teachers  from  Christ  downwards,  who  have  found  it  no 
easier  to  send  the  obdurate  sinner  to  taste  of  hell  on  the  spot,  and  so 
be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  than  the  modern  moralist  finds 
it  on  the  spot  to  visit  upon  him  the  secular  pains,  penalties,  and 
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deprivations  that  follow  in  the  track  of  vice.  The  difficulty  merely 
remains  to  distress,  but  is  not  newly  discovered  by,  the  nineteenth- 
century  lover  of  his  kind. 

Here  let  me  suggest  that  nothing  in  ethical  discussion  is  more 
mischievous  or  more  misleading  than  the  assumption,  so  often  made 
and  so  seldom  contradicted,  that  the  several  means  of  happiness 
entirely  elude  comparative  valuation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  happiness 
can  be  tested  like  any  other  thing,  either  directly,  or  economically. 
Tested  through  its  effects.  Only,  being  a  matter  of  individual  con- 
sciousness, such  comparison,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  by  a  valuer 
who  is  himself  capable  of  experiencing  the  several  forms  of  happiness. 
We  should  not  commit  a  task  dependent  on  nicety  of  vision  to  the 
colour-blind,  but  to  the  person  of  delicate  sensibility  to  minute  dis- 
tinctions of  shade.  A  man  who  can  only  see  blue  and  yellow  is  no 
fit  judge  of  red  and  green.  To  lay  down  the  chromatic  law  we  must 
refer  to  one  who  knows  all  about  both.  And  his  decision  once  given, 
we,  the  colour-blind,  should  submit  our  judgment  to  his  under  pain 
of  inconvenience.  All  that  signifies  is  that,  in  thus  yielding  to 
authority,  we  should  not  suppress  or  violate  any  of  our  other  know- 
ledge, and  that  we  should  demand  on  the  part  of  our  teacher  entire 
consistency  with  his  own  account  of  things. 

Now,  we  have  as  much  practical  proof  as  common  sense  and  re- 
flection can  help  us  to,  that  the  persons  who,  sharing  the  commoner 
sensibilities  to  selfish  pleasure,  are  besides  susceptible  to  moral 
pleasures,  are  in  this  very  fact  richer,  better  off,  more  'highly  endowed,' 
and  more  safely  placed  than  those  who  can  appreciate  the  former 
only.  We  have  the  same  proof  of  this  as  we  have  that  the  seeing 
man  is  better  off  than  the  blind  man.  And  this,  despite  the  blind 
man's  abnormally-intensified  sense  of  hearing  or  of  touch.  Mr. 
Mallock,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  philosophical  temper  with 
regard  to  happiness  as  if  it,  per  se,  incapacitated  its  possessor  for  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  commoner  and  coarser  incentives  which  move 
the  mass  of  mankind.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  philosophic  moralists 
being  of  '  too  fine  a  nature  to  understand '  that  virtuous  happiness 
cannot  be  for  all,  an  end  in  itself ;  implying  that  the  fine  nature  of 
such  men  debars  them  from  appreciating  the  counter-attractions  that 
move  the  masses.  Again,  he  speaks  of  '  the  shy,  profound  student 
incapable  of  understanding  passion,'  '  talking  about  moral  matters  as 
if  scientific  research  were  the  great  thing  to  live  for ; '  and  he  contrasts 
such  a  person  with  '  the  fashionable  femme  incomprise  famishing 
for  some  mad  distraction,' 8  as  if  these  two  respectively  were  the 
main  types  of  a  true  and  broad  division  of  human  character,  instead 
of  two  extremes  between  which  it  is  contained ;  between  which  for 
the  most  part  life  is  lived,  and  must  be  legislated  for,  philosophised 
for,  and  cared  for.  Let  us  agree  with  Mr.  Mallock  that  there  may 
8  Mneteenth  Century,  September  1877,  pp.  271-2. 
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be  '  something  grotesque  '  in  the  picture  he  draws  '  of  a  savant 
emerging  from  the  examination  of  a  beetle's  wing  or  a  speculation 
upon  parallel  lines  before  men  and  women  of  the  world,  flushed  or 
embittered  with  the  joys,  the  passions,  or  the  pains  of  life,  led  by  the 
bright  or  dark  allurements  of  ambition,  or  of  vanity,  or  of  love,  to 
instruct  them  on  the  strongest  motives  to  action,  and  the  real  secret 
of  making  the  most  of  this  life.' 9  This  picture  may  be  grotesque, 
since  it  presents  a  contrast,  strong  to  incongruity ;  but  when  the 
cynic  laugh  has  subsided,  the  question  arises  whether  the  real  secret 
of  the  solid  happiness  all  alike  are  in  search  of,  and,  consequently, 
the  real  secret  of  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  wisest  course  of  human 
conduct,  does  not  lie  nearer  to  the  man  who  is  himself  happy,  and 
who  causes  others  no  misery,  among  his  beetles  and  his  parallel  lines, 
than  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  sometimes  '  flushed,'  often  '  em- 
bittered,' and  always  demoralised  by  the  restless  and  selfish  excite- 
ments of  life.  There  are,  indeed,  moods  in  life  when  this  rather 
flippant  argument  of  Mr.  Mallock's  arises  to  taunt  and  depress  the 
earnest  thinker.  But  its  force  is  greater  than  its  depth,  and  in  a 
sound  mind  it  passes  and  re-passes  along  with  other  shallow  arguments 
of  its  kind,  but  does  not  stay.  The  mistake  is  in  investing  a  mere 
mood  with  the  importance  of  a  final  conviction,  as  if  it  were  gathered 
from  a  full  and  finished  survey  of  all  the  facts,  instead  of  from  the 
excited  bias  of  adventitious  despondency.  We  think  Mr.  Mallock's 
arguments,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  credited  with  this  mistake, 
since  the  wave  of  popular  feeling  to  which  they  give  utterance 
seems  an  obviously  superficial  symptom  of  intellectual  conflict 
rather  than  to  have  about  it  any  characteristic  features  of  a  serious 
or  general  psychological  revolution. 

Of  course  there  are  persons  among  us  of  accidental  emotional 
deficiency,  to  whom  passion  is  but  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  who  know 
it  only  from  the  outside,  and  who  regard  its  control  as  part  of  an 
obvious  and  easy  theory;  persons  who,  being  for  ever  necessarily 
ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance  concerning  it,  are  unfit  to  fill  the 
office  of  teachers  of  the  way  of  life,  however  keen  their  intellect  may 
be.  There  are  other  equally  one-sided  characters  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, note  little  else  in  life  than  passion  and  its  excitements  ;  who 
indeed  identify  '  life  '  with  <  passion  '  in  their  very  language.  But, 
besides  these  two  types  of  -character  named  by  Mr.  Mallock,  there 
exists  a  third  class  ;  persons  whose  humanity  is  of  so  wide  a  range 
that  at  various  points  in  their  experience  they  touch  one  extreme  and 
the  other ;  seeing  life  alternately  from  the  intellectual  and  the  im- 
passioned point  of  view.  And,  lastly,  there  is  that  vast  majority  of 
men  and  women  who  are  neither  distinctively  passionate  nor  distinc- 
tively passionless,  but  the  rule  of  whose  lives  is  for  the  most  part 

9  Nineteenth  Century,  September  1877,  p.  271. 
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accepted  at  the  hands  of  whomsoever  may  have  been  their  educators, 
and  whose  conduct  is  pretty  uniformly  guided  by  so  much  of  public 
opinion  as  touches  them  and  their  concerns ;  persons  who  feel,  without 
resisting,  the  coercive  force  of  convention,  and  owe  their  virtues  and 
their  vices  alike  to  what  the  habit,  wise  or  foolish,  of  their  day,  their 
class,  or  their  country  prescribes  or  proscribes.  This  morally  inert 
majority  it  is,  upon  whose  conduct,  after  all,  the  secure  continuance 
and  well-being  of  nature's  favourite,  the  race,  mainly  depends,  and 
for  whom,  therefore,  it  chiefly  imports  that  a  strong,  sound,  and 
healthy  code  of  living  should  be  formulated.  But  it  is  the  third 
class  of  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned — the  class  of  widely  and 
keenly  gifted  men  and  women  among  whom  the  prophets  and  poets 
of  the  world  are  found,  those  whose  words  have  been  collected  into 
bibles  and  called  divine — these  it  is  who  must  draw  up  the  required 
code.  Not  either  of  the  extreme  and  one-sided  groups  whom  Mr. 
Mallock  alone  mentions  ;  not  those  who  see  without  feeling,  nor 
those  who  feel  without  seeing,  nor  even  those  who  do  both  without 
caring ;  but  those  who,  feeling  more  strongly  than  others,  can  more 
rightly  value  what  they  see,  and  who,  seeing  more  broadly  than 
others,  can  more  rightly  interpret  what  they  feel :  these  shall  be,  as 
they  have  ever  been,  our  helmsmen  through  all  tempests  of  moral  and 
social  revolution;  and  there  are  nowadays  many  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
6  unbelievers '  as  well  as  some  e  believers '  among  them.  Hence, 
possibly,  the  tolerance  which  surprises  him  of  '  deans  and  cardinals' 
towards  '  atheists  and  unbelievers.' 10  It  is  a  moral  agreement  which 
at  our  day,  most  concerns  men  ;  not  a  religious  agreement ;  a  truly 
significant  fact,  indicating  that  we  have  reached  that  stage  in  our 
advancing  mental  and  experiential  development  when  the  reins  of 
duty  must  be  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  definitely  passed 
from  the  exclusive  keeping  of  our  creed  and  our  conventions,  to  that 
of  as  much  independent  conscience  as  we  have  already  acquired. 
Keligion's  foster-child,  Society,  must  eventually  learn  to  trust  her 
*  own  two  feet  of  civil  and  moral  law,  and  run  alone. 

The  crisis  is  solemn.  Even  from  the  evolutional  standpoint  its 
seriousness  can  hardly  be  over-stated.  Mr.  Mallock  counts  upon  the 
universal  belief  in  its  seriousness  for  all  his  effects  in  writing  down 
such  belief  on  the  part  of  the £  positivist '  as  folly.  But  does  life,  in  face 
of  such  considerations  as  are  in  our  day  pressed  upon  us,  lose  either 
its  meaning  or  its  value  ?  Mr.  Mallock  assures  us  that  it  does,  and 
that  the  '  positivists  '  are  only  contented  in  so  far  as  they  overlook 
the  fact. 

But  to  tell  truth,  the  key  to  the  position  is  not  thus  missed  by 

the  positive  thinkers.     They  see  the  same  facts  as  Mr.  Mallock  sees, 

but  they  interpret  them  differently,  because  they  see  also  certain 

other  facts  to  which  Mr.  Mallock  is  apparently  blind.     They  see  what 

19  Nineteenth  Centwry,  September  1877,  p.  254. 
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religious  belief  has  done  in  past  times  by  way  of  aiding  men  in  the 
uphill  road  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  They  see 
in  addition  how  and  why  it  has  done  so,  and  further  it  is  obvious  to 
them  what  religion  has  not  done  ;  the  points  at  which  it  has  overstept 
the  borders  of  true  rectitude,  and  the  points  at  which  it  has  provided 
moral  cures  more  injurious  than  the  diseases  assailed,  by  directing 
into  fictitious  and  unnatural  channels  the  strong  human  forces  it  was 
necessary  to  educate.  The  'positivist'  observes  again  the  points  at 
which  religious  authority  has  unduly  restrained  the  impulse  to  social 
amendment,  only  because  no  text  for  such  amendment  could  be  re- 
cognised in  the  canon  laid  down  for  the  wants  of  an  earlier  and  more 
barbarous  epoch.  In  short,  there  are  points  at  which  religious  belief 
has  militated  against  man's  developing  conscience  to  the  extent  of 
warping  and  stunting  it,  and  points  at  which  it  has  stimulated  such 
development  in  false  directions,  producing  cumbersome  and  useless 
moral  excrescences  which  it  is  part  of  the  pain  and  grief  of  our  day 
to  lop  off  or  eradicate.  Our  '  unbelievers  '  know  what  they  lose  in  losing 
religion.  They  lose  their  moral  sofas,  their  spiritual  '  cakes  and  ale ; ' 
but  the  solid  ground  remains  for  spiritual  exercise,  and  the  bread 
and  meat  of  success  and  survival  will  continue  to  reward  that  exercise 
wherever  faithfully  performed. 

II.  Throughout  the  historic  past,  notwithstanding  minor  changes 
in  practical  codes,  the  received  theory  of  duty  has  been  undeniably 
this  : — that  virtue  consists  in  the  conformity  of  voluntary  human 
conduct  to  the  will  of  a  god  or  of  gods.  Yet  to  show  how  little 
definite  and  coercive  has  been  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  so  based, 
we  find  that  on  this  common  ground  of  ethico-religious  persuasion, 
nearly  every  possible  human  action  and  forbearance  has  been  some- 
where or  somewhen  both  accused  and  excused.  On  religious  grounds, 
taking  religion  as  a  whole,  everything  men  and  women  can  do,  and 
every  motive  they  can  feel,  may  be  at  once  disclosed  as  righteous  and 
as  wicked.  Change  of  latitude  and  longitude,  or  of  date,  effects  so 
much  change  in  moral  colouring  that  virtues  get  transformed  into 
crimes,  and  crimes  into  virtues.  Yet  every  reason  that  can  be  urged 
against  taking  this  broad  view  of  religion  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
is  either  on  the  face  of  it  dogmatic  and  sectarian,  and  begs  the 
question  we  seek  to  answer  ;  or  else  such  objection  must  take  a 
merely  moral  ground,  and  credit  this  religion  with  higher  morality 
than  that ;  which  is  to  concede  the  point  at  issue,  namely,  that  men's 
moral  sense  dominates  their  religious  sense. 

If  there  were  no  other  standard  than  a  religious  one,  by  comparison 
with  which  religious  codes  might  correct  themselves  and  one  another, 
moral  theory  would  indeed  be  in  a  hopeless  plight.  In  these  days, 
when  access  is  easy  to  the  conflicting  canons  of  various  races,  and  of 
various  phases  of  civilisation,  and  when  the  annals  of  man's  conscience 
present  their  many-hued  pages  in  impartial  succession,  the  observer's 
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eye  for  moral  colouring  might  well  become  so  confused  as  to  see  all 
white,  or  else  all  black,  together. 

All  moralities  have  been  alike  religious.  Who,  then,  on  religious 
grounds,  can  declare  to  us  that  this  or  that  morality  is  perfect,  com- 
plete, final  or  supreme  ?  Truly,  there  were  here  room  for  endless 
wrangling  and  for  endless  sophistry,  were  it  not  for  the  speedy  check 
put  upon  dispute  by  the  answer  given,  in  unison,  by  the  civilised 
theologian  and  the  civilised  secularist ;  to  wit : — Moralities  may,  in- 
deed, all  have  been  alike  religious ;  but  all  religions  have  not  been 
alike  moral.  The  religionist  adds  of  course,  '  Wherefore,  my  religion, 
being  of  superior  moral  texture,  is  true]  whereat  the  secularist  shakes 
his  head,  and  looks  further  for  his  conclusion. 

It  affects  the  problem  no  way,  except  as  giving  room  for  quibble, 
that  the  moral  reformer  of  a  religion  constantly  affirms  that  it  is 
true  religion  itself  he  for  the  first  time  establishes,  or  that  he  claims 
deference  to  his  improved  moral  ideal  by  an  impassioned  proclama- 
tion, either  that  it  is  supernaturally  revealed,  or  that  it  is  super- 
naturally  handed  down  to  him,  as  a  religion.  The  one  important 
fact  remains  in  every  such  case,  that  it  is  upon  the  rock  of  moral 
faith  the  reformer  stands  to  preach  his  new  doctrine,  and  to  decry 
old  orthodoxies ;  and  it  is  the  moral  response,  or  the  want  of  it,  in 
the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  which,  on  this  hand,  permits  them  to 
accept  him  as  a  prophet,  or,  on  the  other,  causes  them  to  persecute 
him  as  a  heretic  or  a  blasphemer. 

So  much  in  love  is  the  modern  world  with  the  idea  of  virtue,  that 
the  modern  measure  of  divinity  is,  itself,  virtue,  and  nothing  else. 
While  infant  society  owed  whatever  peace  and  comfort  it  possessed  to 
the  strength,  individual  or  numerical,  of  its  members,  power  was  the 
crowning  attribute  of  its  god,  and  miracle  the  chief  evidence  of  his 
existence.  But  to  what  proof  does  the  civilised  modern  Christian  fly 
when  challenged  to  show  his  creed  better  than  that  of  the  lascivious 
Greek,  the  fatalistic  and  indolent  Turk,  or  the  murderous  Thug? 
To  what  proof  does  the  Protestant  fly  to  prove  his  Christianity 
sounder  than  that  of  the  cruel  Inquisitor,  or  the  lying  Jesuit  ?  Will 
not  each  quote  the  moral  lessons  included  in  the  creed  he  professes 
as  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  Will  he  not  show  the  deity  he  worships, 
or  the  prophet  whose  deity  he  accepts,  to  be  a  more  civilised  being, 
a  purer,  a  truer,  a  juster,  a  gentler,  or  a  more  sympathetic  being, 
than  other  men's  objects  of  worship  ? 

I  once  heard  a  Christianised  Persian  gentleman  give  his  reason 
for  having,  after  much  study,  inquiry,  and  hesitation,  resigned 
Mohammedanism  in  favour  of  Christianity.  What  conquered  him  was 
the  single  attribute  of  fatherly  love  attributed  by  Christians  to  their 
God.  This,  of  course,  shows  that  this  Mohammedan  was,  first,  a 
believer  in  the  excellence  of  fatherly  love ;  secondly,  and  on  account 
of  that  belief,  he  became  an  adherent  of  a  creed  where  such  love  was 
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a  prominent  attribute  of  deity ;  and  this  single  case  seems  to  me  to 
contain  '  in  little '  all  the  characteristic  features  of  wholesale  religious 
reformations.  The  progress  of  theology  has  not  consisted  in  the  intel- 
lectual discovery  of  objective  theological  truth  ;  but,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
emotional  discovery  of  subjective  moral  truth  ;  in  the  new  awakening 
age  by  age  of  fresh  individual  response  to  the  laws  of  social  fellowship. 
The  '  revelation  '  impressed  from  without  has  been  then,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  within ;  the  man  arises  in  the  awful  mystery  of  new  moral  cer- 
tainty, and  cries  to  his  fellows  that  which  they  indeed  need,  but  are 
only  just  ripe,  to  hear.  So  a  new  prophet  is  proclaimed  amongst 
men,  and  a  new  bible  or  a  new  church,  a  new  sect  or  a  new  reforma- 
tion takes  its  place  for  evermore  among  the  influences  that  go  to 
form  the  generations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  the  belief  in 
supernatural  moral  authority,  are  secondary,  incidental,  and  theo- 
retical beliefs,  deriving  their  existence  and  their  strength  solely  from 
theprimary,  essential,and  practical  certainties, —  lstly,that  life  is  the 
first  concern  of  living  beings ;  2ndly,  that  life  is  capable  of  being 
continually  made  safer,  easier,  and  happier ;  Srdly,  that  the  human 
will  is  an  ulterior  agency  in  improving  human  resources ;  and  4thly, 
that  a  more  satisfactory  total  of  result  is  obtainable  by  the  agency  of 
wills  set  upon  virtue  than  upon  wills  set  only  upon  immediate  self- 
service.  Everything  in  the  history  of  religious  codes  goes  to  show 
them  at  the  mercy  of  any  and  every  advance  in  social  feeling.  Ee- 
ligious  sanctions  have  ever  bent  to  moralities  rather  than  moralities 
to  them.  This  is  increasingly  the  case,  as  social  justifications  for 
virtue  emerge  into  recognition.  '  Better  than  his  creed '  is  a  common 
phrase  among  us,  and  it  is  one  of  the  typical  phrases  of  our  time.  A 
perfectly  honest,  sober,  and  generous  atheist  comes  far  nearer  to  the 
dominant  modern  idea  of  a  'good'  man,  than  does  the  orthodox 
devotee  ready  to  lie,  extort,  tyrannise,  or  upbraid  in  service  of  a  re- 
ligion he  unfeignedly  and  whoUy  believes. 

All  things  considered,  the  great  modern  disturbance  about  right 
and  wrong  as  something  dissociated  from  theology  is  itself  a  sign  that 
morality  is  in  a  condition  of  high  vitality,  militant  progress,  and 
vigorous  growth.  It  may  be  passing  through  a  metamorphosis — pro- 
bably is  ;  and  the  items  of  the  code  that  shall  govern  the  consciences 
to  come  may  in  various  ways  differ  from  those  comprised  in  earlier 
and  more  empirical  codes ;  but  at  this  hour  of  wide-spread  free- 
thought  and  deeply  deplored  selfishness,  conscience  (in  the  very 
courage  of  free-thought  and  the  very  conviction  of  selfishness)  shows 
itself  alive,  and  bent  on  holding  its  own  if  it  can. 

What  are  its  chances  of  success  ?  Nature  is  unswervingly  and  at 
bottom  on  the  side  of  its  support.  I  utterly  deny  that  '  the  chances 
are,'  as  Mr.  Mallock  prognosticates,  '  that  all  will  ere  long  acknow- 
ledge life's  vanity,'  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  heaven,  so  seldom 
thought  of  when  men  are  most  actively  in  earnest,  may  in  the  course  of 
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a  few  generations  cease  to  be  taught  and  to  be  thought  of  at  all.  The 
history  of  everyday  experience,  as  well  as  the  history  of  morality  as  a 
whole,  sufficiently  shows  men's  profound  belief  in  the  value  and  serious- 
ness of  success  upon  earth,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  coming  after 
death.  Nay,  it  is  this  very  belief  that  is  at  bottom  the  provoking 
cause  of  a  belief  in  the  seriousness  of  life  after  death.  It  is  life  as 
life  that  is  valued,  and  the  future  life  is  only  fallen  back  upon  to 
make  good  certain  disappointments  and  despondencies  about  this  life. 
There  is  a  significant  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Mallock's  essays  in 
which  he  unconsciously  makes  a  concession  of  some  value  to  the  evolu- 
tionist. He  says : — 

It  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  religion  that  exists  pure.  ...  To  de- 
rcligionise  life,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  condemn  creeds  and  to  abolish  prayers. 
We  must  also  sublimate  the  beliefs  and  feelings  which  prayers  and  creeds  hold  pure 
out  of  the  lay  life  around  us.  ...  As  it  leaves  [common  things],  their  whole 
aspect  will  change.  Much  more  shall  we  see  it  yielded  up  by  heroism,  by  piety, 
and  by  love  of  truth.6 

Does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Mallock  here,  that,  since  the  loss  of  re- 
ligion in  its  pure  state  is  of  such  small  account  compared  with  the 
loss  he  anticipates  from  the  sublimation  of  its  secular  combinations, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  lay  life  it  is  valuable  at  all ;  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  its  utility  in  this  world  that,  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  have  chiefly 
dreaded  its  obliteration?  By  way  of  set-off  to  the  picture  Mr. 
Mallock  draws  of  the  consequences  of  its  loss  in  common  life,  let  us 
place  the  grimmer  picture  of  a  loss  of  purely  secular  restraints  and 
obligations.  Let  us  suppose  society  left  under  the  single  restraint  of 
its  present  religious  faiths,  while  for  one  single  year  it  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  secular  legal  obligation,  and  of  the  voice  of 
public  opinion.  Were  men  and  women  left  for  so  long  at  the  mercy 
of  their  religion,  and  otherwise  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  own 
convictions  •  and  their  own  bent,  one  dares  not  say  what  of  practical 
morality  would  for  that  dire  year  be  left  standing.  What,  in  the 
absence  of  all  fear  of  outward  penalty,  all  hope  of  outward  reward, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  chance  of  public  or  private  praise  or 
blame,  would  religious  morality  amount  to  ?  It  is  seldom  considered 
how  far  the  moral  weight  of  A's  creed  is  dependent  upon  B's 
valuation  of  that  creed,  or  how  largely  faith  lives  by  sight. " 

To  sum  up.  We  are  all  ready  to  admit,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  that 
since  life  has  to  be  lived,  the  art  of  making  it  more  liveable  is  worth 
cultivation.  Life  has  many  evils.  Granted.  It  has  also  for  most  of  us 
some  compensations.  These  compensations  in  the  arithmetic  of  feeling 
ever  rather  more  than  balance  the  pains  that  must  be  taken  and 
undergone  to  obtain  them. 

Morality  is  the  art  of  making  life  and  its  liberties  and  gladnesses 
more  complete.     Here  and  there  there  exists  a  lot  which  is,  and  to 
8  Znnctccntk  Century,  September  ]  877,  p.  273. 
3  Y  2 
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its  end  must  remain,  without  pleasure,  comfort,  or  hope.  Such 
terrible  cases  it  is  one  end  of  virtue  to  cause  to  cease  from  among  us. 
Let  all  that  perpetuates '  their  supply  be  called  vice,  or  sin,  and 
cease.  We  all  are  a  little  glad  when  we  find  human  heroism,  public 
spirit,  or  self-devotion  really  making  ever  so  little  way  against  some 
potent  and  obvious  source  of  human  misery.  We  all  should  care  a 
little  (could  we  obtain  it  without  too  impossible  a  cost)  to  be  our- 
selves blessed,  thanked,  loved,  honoured,  memorialised  by  others,  as 
having  ourselves,  in  measure,  lessened  the  weight  of  the  world's  woe. 

There  is  surely  still  left  this  much  of  meaning  in  the  struggle  of 
virtue  against  vice,  of  conscience  against  mere  sense,  of  sympathy 
against  self-interest,  of  the  man  in  us  against  the  intellectual  animal. 
Even  '  men  and  wromen  of  the  world '  are  not  without  generous  affec- 
tions. It  is  to  such  affections,  in  whatever  measure,  great  or  small, 
they  exist,  that  the  modern  moralist  makes  his  appeal.  It  is  upon 
them  that  he  bases  his  wistful  hope.  The  evolutionist  looks  round 
upon  the  world,  which  he  gravely  recognises  as  his  all,  and  upon  the 
fellow-creatures  whom  he  must  consent  or  refuse  to  love  and  to  live 
for.  The  world  is  comfortless,  unhealthy,  painful ;  full  of  early  graves 
and  dying  moans.  Need  death  be  so  often  early,  or  dying  so  often 
painful  ?  he  asks.  His  fellow-creatures  are,  many  of  them,  sordid, 
cruel,  ungrateful,  mean,  loathsome.  Must  the  world  and  these  fellow- 
creatures  remain  as  they  are  ?  Has  everything  been  done  that  can 
be  done,  everything  hoped  that  might  be  hoped,  everything  suffered 
that  might  be  suffered,  to  better  the  one  and  the  other?  The  just 
answer,  surety,  is  No :  and  it  remains  for  rectitude,  truly  so  called,  to 
do  the  rest. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  some  moods,  a  tempting  thing  to  escape  what- 
ever is  hopeless  in  life,  by  denying  its  hopelessness,  and  by  a  feat  of 
mental  acrobatism,  to  take  one's  stand,  head  downwards,  upon  obso- 
lete dogmatisms,  in  order  to  proclaim  that  one  has  life's  clouds  under 
one's  feet.  And  doubtless  it  is  a  smarter  thing  to  decry  in  racy 
epigrams,  moral  obligations  that  all  the  world,  theoretically  and 
habitually,  takes  for  granted,  than  laboriously  to  go  over  arid  and 
unpopular  ground  only  to  re-establish  old-fashioned  truisms.  Yet  it 
is  the  former  task  rather  than  the  latter  which,  in  spite  of  the  sensa- 
tional enjoyment  it  may  afford  a  reader,  is  likely  to  send  him  empty 
away. 

The  value  of  earthly  life  has  been,  and  is,  often  obscured.  A 
certain  kind  of  human  conduct  in  the  long  run  tends  to  obscure  it. 
This  course  of  conduct  has  obtained,  and  for  the  evolutionist  shall 
retain,  the  name  of  unrighteousness.  The  opposite  course  of  conduct 
has  obtained,  and  for  the  evolutionist  shall  retain,  the  name  of 
righteousness,  the  meaning  and  value  whereof  is,  that  in  measure  of 
its  practice,  its  broad  and  certain  outcome  is  to  make  life  ever  better 
aud  better  worth  living. 

L.  S.  BEVINGTON. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


AT  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  physiology  and  medicine  has  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  proved  to  be  of  such 
surpassing  interest,  or  engaged  so  many  able  workers,  as  at  present ; 
and  as  an  era  in  the  investigation  of  these  problems  has  recently  closed, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  point  out  the  landmarks  of  our  present  posi- 
tion, which  has  been  reached  by  the  development  of  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  modes  of  investigation  than  were  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

The  most  important  step  in  modern  research,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  our  knowledge  of  brain  func- 
tion, was  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
of  living  animals,  and  the  observation  of  the  effects  caused  by  such 
stimulation.  The  first  successful  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made 
by  two  German  observers,  Fritsche  and  Hitzig,  of  Berlin,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  Ferrier  in  this  country.  A  secure  base  was  thus 
given  to  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  present  day,  viz., 
the,  localisation  of  the  several  cerebral  faculties  ;  and  if  vivisection 
had  done  nothing  else  for  science,  it  would  simply  on  account  of  this 
have  a  claim  on  our  gratitude.  But  vivisection  is  only  one  of  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  towards  the  elucidation  of  our 
subject.  The  clinical  features  of  the  several  diseases  of  the  brain 
have  been,  and  are  now,  more  attentively  than  ever  studied  by  hospital 
physicians  ;  the  symptoms  observed  during  life  are  compared  with  the 
results  of  post-mortem  examinations  ;  and  by  simultaneously  bringing 
anatomy,  experimental  physiology,  clinical  medicine,  and  pathology 
to  bear  upon  this  great  question,the  present  doctrine  of  brain-function 
eventually  became  established. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
this  doctrine. 

The  brain  consists  of  two  different  but  closely  interwoven  sub- 
stances which,  on  account  of  their  colour,  have  been  termed  the  grey 
and  the  white  'matter.  The  grey  matter,  which  consists  of  minute 
cells  or  globules,  is  intended  to  produce  and  accumulate  the  nervous 
force,  while  the  white  matter,  which  consists  of  tubes  or  fibres,  serves 
to  conduct  it  in  all  directions.  The  grey  matter  may  therefore  be 
appropriately  likened  to  a  galvanic  battery  in  which  an  electric 
current  is  generated,  and  the  white  matter  to  telegraph-wires  which 
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conduct  the  current  to  any  place  where  it  may  be  required.  These 
cells  and  fibres  are  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of  connective  tissue 
which  is  termed  neuroglia,  and  imparts  to  them  proper  support  and 
firmness.  There  are  infinite  variations  in  the  size  and  arrangement 
of  these  cells  and  fibres,  and  which  are  no  doubt  intimately  connected 
with  their  respective  functions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  present 
paper  to  give  even  the  merest  outline  of  these  structural  relations, 
tnor  of  the  coarser  portions  of  the  brain,  as  this  would  be  unintelligible 
•without  the  aid  of  models,  diagrams,  and  microscopical  sections  ;  and 
'$.  will  therefore  simply  state  that  we  may  subdivide  the  brain  into 
five  principal  parts,  which  greatly  differ  in  general  configuration,  and 
which,  although  they  are  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  each 
other,  yet  are  invested  with  thoroughly  different  functions.  They 
stand  in  the  relation  of  higher  and  lower  centres,  the  lowest  being 
the  medulla,  and  the  highest  the  grey  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  functions  of  these  parts  will  now  be  considered  seriatim,  begin- 
ning with  the  lower  centres. 

1.  The  medulla  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  brain.  It  is  a  small  cord,  about  an  inch  long,  and  weighing 
no  more  than  two  drachms ;  yet  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  whole  system,  for  injury  to  it  proves  immediately 
fatal.  The  most  important  function  of  the  medulla  is  to  cause  and 
to  regulate  the  respiratory  movements,  and  the  point  in  which  this 
respiratory  centre  is  situated  is  called  the  vital  knot.  Death  by  hang- 
ing results  generally  from  injury  to  this  special  point  in  the  medulla, 
through  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine ;  the 
criminal  therefore  dies  of  asphyxia,  or  cessation  of  respiration.  The 
entire  brain  above  the  medulla  may  be  removed  in  an  animal,  and 
the  latter  may  yet  continue  to  breathe ;  but  destruction  of  the 
medulla  asphyxiates  it  at  once.  The  same  organ  also  regulates  the 
heart's  action.  It  is  true  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  not, 
like  the  respiratory  movements,  at  once  arrested  by  destruction  of  the 
medulla,  for  they  may  continue  some  time  after  death  from  hanging. 
Indeed,  the  rhythmic  beating  of  the  heart  is  effected  by  means  of 
small  nerve-cells  which  are  situated  in  its  muscular  substance,  and 
which  may  retain  their  energy  for  some  time  after  death.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  medulla  upon  the  heart  is  therefore  a  secondary  one,  that 
is,  to  retard  or  accelerate  its  action.  The  medulla  is  never  at  rest  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  for  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  continue 
during  sleep  as  well  as  in  the  waking  condition  in  a  typical  manner. 

The  medulla  is  likewise  the  centre  of  action  for  the  blood-vessels. 
These  are  not  always  equally  distended  by  the  circulating  liquid,  but 
may  contract  and  dilate,  as  is  seen  in  sudden  blushing  and  pallor, 
under  the  influence  of  diverse  mental  emotions.  The  insensible  per- 
spiration of  the  skin,  which,  like  respiration,  is  also  going  on  con- 
stantly, is  likewise  under  the  influence  of  the  medulla. 
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A  pointed  illustration  of  these  facts  is  given  by  the  symptoms  of 
the  peculiar  disorder  known  as  sun-stroke.  This  affection  occurs 
more  particularly  in  the  tropics,  hut  is  occasionally  observed  in  hot 
weather  in  the  temperate  zone,  in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  to  undergo 
exertion.  It  is  therefore  chiefly  seen  in  soldiers  marching  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  or  in  agricultural  labourers  who  are  at  work  in  the 
fields ;  yet  it  has  been  known  to  come  on  at  night,  in  persons  sleeping 
in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated 
barracks  or  cabins,  and  in  children  shut  up  in  a  stifling  bedroom 
after  having  been  exposed  to  great  heat  during  the  day.  It  would 
therefore  be  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  heat-stroke,  for  the  disorder 
really  consists  of  a  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  which  in  this  state  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  medulla.  The  per- 
spiration of  the  skin  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  as  the  evaporation  of 
sweat  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  intended  to  produce  cold,  and  thus 
to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  external  heat,  the  closure  of  this  safety- 
valve  causes  a  further  rise  of  temperature,  which  paralyses  some  or 
most  of  the  centres  in  the  medulla.  The  worst  kind  of  heat-stroke 
is  that  in  which  the  centres  for  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  are 
affected,  as  fatal  asphyxia  or  syncope  is  the  result.  A  person  who 
may  be  walking  in  the  street  or  working  in  a  field  is1  seen  suddenly 
to  drop  down  as  if  shot  or  struck  by  lightning,  and  dies  in  a  minute 
or  two.  A  fatal  issue  is  in  such  cases  so  rapid  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  any  treatment  to  do  good,  more  especially  as  the  means  which 
would  be  of  the  first  importance,  viz.,  ice  and  plenty  of  cold  water, 
are  usually  not  at  once  at  hand. 

The  second  kind  of  sunstroke  is  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  centre 
for  the  blood-vessels  in  the  medulla,  whereby  apoplexy  is  caused.  In 
such  instances  the  symptoms  are  not  quite  so  sudden,  and  death  may 
often  be  averted.  The  illness  begins  with  mental  disturbance — there 
are  delusions  and  hallucinations,  followed  by  mania,  and  the  patient 
may  commit  suicide  or  homicide.  This  stage  of  excitement  lasts  for 
a  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  depression.  The  patient 
becomes  sleepy,  insensible,  and  may  die  in  a  state  of  profound  apo- 
plexy. Life  is,  however,  often  saved  by  drenching  the  body  with  cold 
water,  and  applying  ice  to  the  head.  The  overheated  blood  is  thereby 
cooled,  and  the  medulla  roused  from  its  torpid  condition. 

The  movements  of  swallowing,  which  require  for  their  proper 
execution  a  co-ordinated  action  of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and 
gullet,  are  likewise  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  medulla. 
The  same  organ  contains  a  centre  for  the  physiognomical  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  another  for  articulate  speech,  that  is,  the 
pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  such  fashion  as  to  form 
words.  These  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  the  symptoms  of  a 
peculiar  disease  which,  although  it  has  no  doubt  always  existed,  has 
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only  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  and  which 
consists  in  a  wasting-  away  of  those  nerve-cells  in  the  medulla  whicb 
preside  over  the  functions  just  mentioned.  This  affection,  which  has- 
received  the  euphonious  name  of  '  labio-glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis,' 
commences  with  apparently  insignificant  symptoms.  It  is  found  that 
speaking,  eating,  and  swallowing  require  an  effort.  The  tongue  feels 
heavy ;  the  lips  do  not  move  properly ;  the  patient  experiences  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  certain  letters,  such  as  6,  p,  o,  and  u ;  he- 
cannot  whistle  or  blow  out  a  candle.  As  time  goes  on,  the  tongue 
becomes  more  powerless  ;  more  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  lost ;  the 
soft  palate  does  not  act  properly,  and  the  voice  acquires  a  nasal 
twang.  The  vocal  cords  become  paralysed,  the  voice  is  completely 
lost,  and  the  patient  is  only  able  to  grunt.  He  cannot  blow  his  nose, 
clear  his  throat,  cough,  or  swallow.  In  attempting  to  eat,  the  tongue 
fails  to  form  a  proper  morsel  of  the  food  taken,  and  to  push  it  on  to 
the  gullet.  The  food  remains,  therefore,  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheeks,  and  can  only  be  pushed  further  on  to  the  throat  by  the  aid 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  apt  to  get  into  the  windpipe  and  cause  choking. 
On  attempting  to  drink  the  liquid  returns  through  the  nose.  The 
unfortunate  sufferer  thus  dies  a  slow  death  from  starvation,  the  tor- 
ments of  which  can  only  inadequately  be  relieved  by  medical  aid. 
On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  wasting  of  certain  nerve-cells 
in  the  medulla  is  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  this  terrible  malady. 

All  these  different  functions  of  the  medulla  which  we  have  con- 
sidered are  automatic  or  mechanical,  that  is,  independent  of  volition,, 
intelligence,  or  any  other  of  the  higher  mental  processes ;  and  they 
may  therefore  continue  where  the  higher  centres  in  the  brain  have 
been  either  experimentally  removed,  or  disorganised  by  disease. 

2.  The  next  great  division  of  the  brain  which  we  have  to  consider 
consists  of  the  pons,  or  bridge,  and  optic  lobes,  and  is  the  centre  for 
still  more  complicated  actions  than  those  over  which  the  medulla 
presides.  The  functions  of  these  parts  have  been  chiefly  made 
known  by  experiments  on  living  animals.  A  pigeon  which  is  left  in 
possession  of  these  parts,  but  from  which  the  higher  portions  of  the 
brain  have  been  removed,  is  still  able  to  respond  to  a  stimulus,  but, 
if  left  alone,  will  show  complete  indifference  and  loss  of  initiative- 
There  is  no  desire,  no  impulse  to  any  spontaneous  action,  and  ap- 
parently no  recollection  of  any  former  events.  Such  an  animal  will 
remain,  day  by  day,  sitting  quietly  on  its  feet,  without  giving  any 
signs  of  life,  and,  unless  artificially  fed,  will  ultimately  die  of  starva- 
tion, without  feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  without  suffering  in 
any  way.  As  soon,  however,  as  its  repose  is  disturbed,  it  will  give 
signs  of  life.  If  laid  on  the  back,  it  will  struggle  until  it  has  re- 
gained its  previous  position  on  the  feet.  If  pinched,  it  will  walk 
away.  If  thrown  into  the  air,  it  will  flap  its  wings,  and  come  down 
to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  a  light  be  held  to  the 
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eyes,  the  pupils  will  contract.  If  ammonia  be  applied  near  the 
nostrils,  the  animal  will  draw  back  with  signs  of  disgust.  If  a  shot 
be  fired  close  to  it,  it  will  jump  up  and  open  its  eyes  ;  and  if  food  be 
put  into  its  mouth,  it  will  swallow  it. 

In  frogs  and  fishes  the  phenomena  are  almost  identical  with  those 
observed  in  pigeons,  being  only  slightly  modified  by  the  different 
media  in  which  the  animals  live.  In  the  fish,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tact with  the  water  acts  as  a  constant  external  stimulus  on  the 
mechanism  of  swimming.  A  fish  from  which  the  higher  portions  of 
the  brain  have  been  removed,  will  therefore  not  sit  still  like  the 
pigeon,  but  will  go  on  swimming  until  it  reaches  an  impediment  to 
its  passage.  It  follows  a  headlong  and  apparently  irresistible  impulse, 
yet  will  show  some  method,  inasmuch  as  it  will  avoid  obstacles,  and 
turn  aside  when  prevented  from  going  straight  on.  While  a  fish  in 
its  normal  condition  will,  as  may  daily  be  seen  in  an  aquarium,  stop 
on  its  way,  sniff  about,  pursue  a  prey,  &c.,  the  unbrained  fish  sails 
heedlessly  along,  without  ever  stopping  or  taking  nourishment,  until 
it  dies  of  exhaustion.  In  a  similar  manner  an  unbrained  frog,  when 
thrown  into  the  water,  will  move  on  until  it  reaches  terra  firma, 
but,  as  soon  as  it  has  found  a  resting-place,  will  remain  in  the  same 
state  of  death-like  repose  as  the  pigeon. 

In  the  mammalia  the  results  differ  somewhat  from  those  obtained 
in  the  lower  animals.  In  them  the  different  portions  of  the  brain 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  so  dependent  upon  one  another,  that 
removal  of  the  higher  parts  appears  to  disorder  the  entire  mechanism, 
and  causes  such  a  degree  of  exhaustion  as  to  interfere  greatly  with 
the  independent  action  of  the  lower  centres.  Nevertheless,  the 
functions  of  these  latter  are  identical  with  those  of  the  same  parts  in 
the  lower  animals,  which  we  conclude  from  their  homologous  struc- 
ture, and  also  from  observations  made  in  disease  of  these  centres. 

The  expression  of  the  affections,  such  as  fear,  terror,  pleasurey 
pain,  &c.,  is  likewise  under  the  influence  of  the  second  division  of 
the  brain.  Frogs,  in  which  the  higher  portions  of  the  brain  have 
been  destroyed  or  removed,  will  still  croak  when  stroked  across  the 
back  ;  and  croaking  in  the  frog  is  the  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
comfort.  In  ourselves,  laughing  and  crying,  and  other  expressions  of 
the  affections,  are  generally  quite  involuntary,  and  independent  of 
reflection.  It  is  true  that  we  may,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  restrain 
or  inhibit  such  expressions ;  but  this  is  done  by  a  special  exertion  of 
the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  higher  centres,  which  can  only  come 
into  play  after  a  long  course  of  training,  and  which  is  quite  absent  in 
children  and  uneducated  persons. 

3.  The  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding  and  following  divisions,  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  reproductive  faculty  and  desire  ;  but  this  view  has 
recently  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Nor  has  the  cerebellum  any 
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thing  to  do  with  reason,  volition,  or  consciousness ;  for  animals 
which  are  deprived  of  the  higher  centres,  yet  left  in  possession  of  the 
cerebellum,  do  not  show  any  spontaneity  of  desire  or  action,  and  will, 
for  instance,  die  of  starvation  with  the  utmost  indifference.  If, 
however,  the  cerebellum  be  removed,  the  animal  will  move  about  as 
if  it  were  drunk.  It  is  not  paralysed,  and  will  endeavour  to  carry  out 
certain  movements,  but  there  is  an  utter  want  of  precision ;  and  even 
the  most  desperate  efforts  do  not  succeed  in  steadying  the  body.  The 
cerebellum  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  organ  of  equilibration  of  the  body ; 
and  this  conclusion  from  physiological  experiments  has  been  corro- 
borated by  observations  of  disease  of  the  organ  in  man.  It  is  like- 
wise known  that  the  different  portions  of  the  cerebellum  have  differ- 
ent parts  allotted  to  them  in  this  respect.  One  part  prevents  us 
from  falling  forwards,  another  from  falling  sideways  and  from  con- 
stantly turning  round  in  a  circle,  while  a  third  is  intended  to  secure 
us  from  falling  backwards. 

4.  The  central  ganglia,  which  constitute  the  fourth  great 
division  of  the  brain,  have  the  function  to  render  certain  complex 
movements  which  are  intimately  connected  with  sensations,  and 
which  are,  in  the  first  instance,  only  excited  by  volition  and  conscious- 
ness, gradually,  as  it  were,  mechanical  and  automatic.  The  object  of 
this  contrivance  is  to  save  time  and  trouble  to  the  highest  portion  of 
the  brain,  viz.,  the  grey  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  intended 
that  these  latter  should  only  be  occupied  with  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  life.  The  central  ganglia  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  the  confidential  servants  or  private  secretaries  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  undertake  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  in  order  to  leave  the  grey 
surface  at  liberty  for  the  finer  and  more  difficult  kinds  of  the  work 
which  falls  to  our  lot  in  life.  Thus  we  have,  in  childhood  and  youth, 
to  learn  the  actions  of  walking,  talking,  writing,  dressing,  dancing, 
riding  on  horseback,  decent  eating  and  drinking,  singing,  playing  of 
musical  instruments,  &c.,  by  ^countless  conscious  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  hemispheres;  and  full  attention  is  necessary  in  the 
beginning  in  order  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  such  movements  in  a 
proper  manner.  But  the  older  we  grow,  the  more  frequently  we  have 
directed  our  minds  to  all  these  forms  of  activity,  the  less  effort  will 
eventually  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  consciousness  and  volition ; 
and  ultimately  all  such  movements  will  be  performed  mechanically, 
and  without  much,  if  any,  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  grey 
surface  of  the  brain.  A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  much 
never  thinks  of  the  way  in  which  he  forms  his  letters  on  the  paper, 
over  which  his  pen  seems  to  fly  quite  mechanically.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  various  kinds  of  needlework,  embroidery,  playing  on  the 
piano,  the  violin,  &c.  If,  each  time  we  do  anything  of  that  sort,  a 
conscious  effort  were  necessary  for  all  the  different  parts  of  which  the 
action  is  composed,  the  time  at  our  disposal  would  not  suffice  for  the 
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hundredth  part  of  the  work  which  we  actually  get  through  in  life ; 
and  some  forms  of  activity,  such  as  finished  piano  and  violin  playing, 
would  be  utterly  impossible. 

A  key  is  thus  furnished  for  the  comprehension  of  many  singular 
occurrences  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable.  A  pianist, 
for  instance,  finds  himself  playing  one  of  Kubinstein's  sonatas  by  heart, 
and  is  perhaps  thinking  all  the  time  of  his  coming  trip  to  Switzer- 
land, or  something  else  which  may  happen  to  engage  his  attention ; 
that  is,  the  central  ganglia  play  the  sonata,  while  the  hemispheres  are 
busy  elsewhere.  A  very  worthy  country  parson  told  me  some  time 
ago  that,  when  he  reads  prayers  at  church,  he  does  so  quite  as  an 
automaton,  for  his  mind  keeps  wandering  in  a  totally  different 
direction.  A  man  who  knows  London  well  may  walk  from  his  house 
through  a  maze  of  streets  with  the  greatest  precision  to  his  club,  where 
he  arrives  without  having  given  the  slightest  attention  either  to  the 
act  of  walking  or  the  direction  he  took,  but  having  been  quite  in 
another  world  of  thoughts  all  the  time  he  was  on  his  way. 

Somnambulism  and  other  automatic  conditions,  which  are  ob- 
served in  certain  states  of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  may 
be  similarly  explained.  The  lower  centres  are  habitually  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  highest,  that  is,  the  hemispheres ;  yet  this 
balance  of  power  may  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  illness  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  grey  surface,  and  the  central  ganglia  may  then  begin  to 
act  in  their  own  fashion.  What  may  take  place  under  such  circum- 
stances may  be  aptly  compared  to  certain  occurrences  which  are  not 
uncommon  when  the  family  is  out  of  town,  and  the  servants  are  left 
in  charge  of  the  house.  Supposing  the  hemispheres  to  have  lost 
their  control  over  the  lower  centres,  elaborate  actions  may  take  place 
which  may  have  all  the  appearance  of  deliberate  intention,  and  yet 
for  which  the  person  who  commits  them  can  no  more  be  held  re- 
sponsible than  the  absent  master  of  the  house  for  the  misdoings  of  his 
servants.  The  somnambulist  who  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  house  and 
is  killed  is  no  more  a  suicide  than  a  man  who  in  the  state  of  epileptic 
vertigo  commits  robbery,  arson,  or  murder,  can  be  called  a  truly  re- 
sponsible criminal.  The  legal  mind  has  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  these  facts,  as  shown  by  convictions  to  penal 
servitude  of  persons  who  should  have  been  sent  to  hospitals  or 
asylums. 

5.  The  highest  development  of  brain-matter  is  found  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, convolutions,  or  grey  surface  of  the  brain,  which  is  the 
material  base  of  all  mental  and  moral  activity.  This  portion  of  the 
brain,  which  may  be  called  the  seat  of  the  soul,  is  not  a  single  organ, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  consists  of  a  number  of  thoroughly 
differentiated  organs,  each  one  of  which  possesses  certain  functions, 
yet  is  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  all  the  others.  To  de- 
fine all  these  various  organs  with  accuracy,  to  determine  their  inti- 
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mate  structure  as  well  as  their  individual  energy,  and  to  trace  the 
physiological  and  pathological  alterations  which  they  undergo  during 
the  natural  processes  of  development,  maturity,  and  decay,  and  in 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  is  the  greatest  problem  for  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  twentieth  century ;  and  when  this 
problem  is  solved,  a  complete  revolution  in  psychology  must  be  the 
result.  At  present,  however,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  this 
inquiry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  any 
which  may  present  themselves  to  the  human  mind. 

I  cannot  attempt,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  to  enter  at 
all  fully  into  the  labyrinth  of  these  convolutions,  but  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  rapid  survey  of  what  is  best  known  with  regard  to  the  functions 
of  some  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  results  of  recent  researches  has  been 
to  show  that  the  faculty  of  intelligent  language,  as  distinguished 
from  simply  articulate  speech,  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres which  is  called  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  letters  and  words  is  effected  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
the  brain,  viz.,  the  medulla  ;  but  this  and  all  the  other  inferior  organs 
concerned  in  speaking  form  only  as  it  were  the  instrument,  on  which 
that  small  portion  of  the  brain's  surface  which  I  have  just  named  is 
habitually  playing.  Lower  centres  are  able  to  hear  spoken  words, 
and  to  see  written  words  ;  but  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  words  and  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts  in  sentences — that  is,  what  the  Greeks  called  logos — 
only  reside  in  the  third  left  frontal  convolution.  This  discovery  was 
foreshadowed  by  Gall,  but  actually  made  by  Broca,  who  likewise  found 
that  the  left  hemisphere  is  altogether  more  important  for  intellectual 
manifestations  than  the  right,  and  is  chiefly  trained  for  talking  as 
well  as  for  most  of  the  finer  kinds  of  work  which  we  have  to  perform 
in  daily  life.  This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  left  hemisphere  is  originally  heavier  than  the  right ; 
the  convolutions  are  more  abundantly  developed  in  the  left;  and 
finally,  the  left  is  more  abundantly  provided  with  blood,  on  account 
of  the  larger  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  it.  Most 
people  therefore  train  chiefly  the  left  hemisphere  for  talking,  writing, 
Ac. ;  they  are  left-brained  as  they  are  right-handed.  A  preponder- 
ance of  the  right  over  the  left  hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  seems, 
according  to  the  most  recent  researches,  to  be  characteristic  of  certain 
forms  of  insanity. 

Physiological  experiments  on  animals  point  to  the  convolution  I 
have  just  named  as  being  concerned  in  language ;  for  when  electricity 
is  applied  to  the  part  in  the  living  monkey  or  rabbit,  the  animal 
opens  its  mouth,  and  alternately  protrudes  and  retracts  the  tongue. 
JBut  far  more  convincing  proofs  have  been  furnished  by  numerous 
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cases  of  disease  in  which  there  was  loss  of  language  duriog  life, 
and  where  after  death  a  lesion  limited  to  the  part  just  named  was 
discovered. 

A  boy,  aged  five,  who  was  a  great  chatterbox,  fell  out  of  the 
window  and  injured  the  left  frontal  bone,  which  was  found  depressed. 
There  was  no  paralysis,  but  the  boy  had  entirely  lost  his  language. 
The  wound  healed  in  twenty-five  days;  but  the  child,  although 
intelligent,  remained  dumb.  A  year  afterwards  he  was  accidentally 
drowned,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution  had  been  destroyed  by  the  injury  he  had  received. 

A  man  fell  with  his  horse,  but  got  up,  took  hold  of  the  reins,  and 
was  going  to  jump  into  the  saddle,  when  a  doctor  who  happened  to 
accompany  him  expressed  the  wish  to  make  an  examination.  It  was 
then  found  that  he  could  not  speak,  but  had  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  pantomime.  A  small  wound  in  the  left  side  of  the  forehead 
was  found,  with  depression  of  bone  ;  but  there  was  no  paralysis. 
Inflammation  set  in,  the  patient  died,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  it  was  found  that  a  fragment  of  bone  had  penetrated 
into  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  which  had  become  softened. 

Talking,  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  are  habitually  done  by  the  left 
hemisphere  alone,  while  both  hemispheres  have  to  be  trained  for 
musical  performances.  Pianists  educate  them  both  equally,  while 
violinists  and  violoncello-players  have  to  train  them  dissimilarly ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  requires  more  practice,  and  is 
more  difficult,  to  play  well  on  string-instruments  than  on  the  piano. 

A  man  who  has,  by  disease  or  injury,  lost  the  faculty  of  talking, 
is  generally  also  unable  to  write ;  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  one  of  these  functions  persists  while  the  other  is  in  abeyance. 
Cases  of  this  latter  kind  show,  however,  that  there  are  really  two 
separate  centres  for  the  two  faculties  which  are  lying  very  close 
together,  and  therefore  generally  suffer  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
disease  affecting  them  be  still  more  extensive,  the  faculty  of  in- 
telligent pantomime  or  gesticulation  is  likewise  abolished.  Persons 
who  have  entirely  lost  their  language  may  still  be  able  to  play  chess, 
backgammon,  and  whist ;  and  they  have  been  observed  to  cheat  at 
cards  with  some  ingenuity.  They  may  also  be  sharp  in  business 
matters — facts  tending  to  show  that  speech  and  intellect  do  not  run 
in  identical  grooves. 

Those  portions  of  the  hemispheres  which  correspond  to  the 
parietal  region  or  crown  of  the  head,  and  which  are  called  the 
parietal  lobes,  constitute  the  true  motor  region  of  the  brain's  sur- 
face, and,  being  in  intimate  connection  with  another  portion  which 
is  the  material  base  of  the  intellect  and  mind,  have  been  called 
psycho-motor  centres,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lower 
motor  centres  in  the  medulla,  the  central  ganglia,  &c.  The  special 
functions  of  these  psycho-motor  centres  have  been  studied  by  the 
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application  of  electricity,  by  destroying  them  in  the  living  animal, 
and  also  by  observation  of  certain  symptoms  at  the  bedside  ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  each  one  singly  serves  some  definite  purpose,  as, 
for  instance,  clenching  the  fist,  swimming,  grasping  something, 
raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  &c.  Destruction  of  these  centres 
causes  paralysis  of  such  movements,  while  irritation  of  them  leads  to 
a  peculiar  form  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  convulsions  affect  only  one 
(the  opposite)  side  of  the  body,  and  where  there  is  generally  no  loss 
of  consciousness. 

The  next  great  division  of  the  brain's  surface  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  temporal  region  of  the  skull.  These  temporal  lobes 
of  the  hemispheres  are  intended  to  act  as  centres  for  sensory  percep- 
tions. This  is  likewise  shown  by  galvanising  them  in  the  living 
animal,  and  by  localised  destruction  of  the  same.  One  portion  of  the 
temporal  lobe  is  the  centre  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  If  it  be  de- 
stroyed, deafness  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  result;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  electrified,  the  animal  is  seen  to  prick  up  its  ears  and 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  listening,  just  as  it  does  when  a  sudden 
noise  is  made  close  to  its  ear.  In  those  animals  whose  habits  of  life 
render  their1  safety  dependent  upon  the  keenness  of  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing, as,  for  instance,  the  wild  rabbit  and  the  jackal,  galvanisation  of 
that  part  causes  not  only  pricking  of  ears  and  listening,  but  also  a 
quick  jump  to  the  side,  as  if  to  escape  from  some  danger  which  would 
be  announced  by  a  loud  or  unusual  noise. 

The  centre  for  the  sense  of  smell  is  situated  close  by.  If  it  be 
electrified,  the  animal  begins  to  sniff,  as  if  it  smelt  something 
strong,  just  as  it  does  when  odoriferous  substances  are  placed  to  its 
nose.  Destruction  of  this  centre  causes  loss  of  smell.  It  is  particu- 
larly developed  in  animals  which  are  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of 
smell,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits.  A  centre  for  the  perception  of 
taste  is  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Other  portions  of  the 
temporal  lobes  are  intended  for  the  sense  of  touch,  and  there  is  also 
a  visual  centre,  destruction  of  which  causes  blindness  of  the  opposite 
side.  All  these  centres  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  both  sides, 
the  left  in  the  brain  serving  for  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  vice 
versa. 

A  third  portion  of  the  hemispheres  which  we  have  to  consider 
are  the  posterior  or  occipital  lobes,  which  correspond  to  the  back  of 
the  head.  Their  structure  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  parts  more 
in  front,  and  they  receive  their  blood-supply  from  quite  a  different 
set  of  blood-vessels.  Electricity  has  apparently  no  influence  upon 
them,  and  destruction  of  their  substance  causes  neither  paralysis  nor 
loss  of  sensation.  Animals  from  which  these  lobes  have  been  re- 
moved continue  to  see,  hear,  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  move  about  just 
as  usual.  They  generally,  however,  refuse  to  eat,  and  succumb  rapidly. 
We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  these  lobes  as  specially  connected  with 
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the  digestive  tract,  more  especially  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  also 
with  the  reproductive  organs  ;  yet  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  these 
lobes  are  contradictory  and  perplexing,  and  our  knowledge  concerning 
them  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  last  and  most  important  portion  of  the  hemispheres  consists 
of  the  anterior  or  frontal  lobes,  which  correspond  to  the  forehead. 
They  are  the  actual  seat  of  the  intellect.  Injury  or  disease  of  these 
lobes  does  not  cause  any  impairment  of  motion  or  sensation ;  and 
large  portions  of  brain-matter  have  occasionally  been  lost  through 
wounds  in  these  parts  without  any  very  striking  symptoms,  such  as 
paralysis,  &c.,  following,  more  especially  if  the  lesion  was  confined  to 
one  side.  Patients  have  now  and  then  recovered  from  the  most 
fearful  injuries  to  the  anterior  lobes,  and  yet  been  able  to  go  about  and 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  certain  occupations  ;  but  it  has 
always  been  shown,  on  close  examination,  that  there  had  been  a  profound 
change  in  the  character  and  behaviour  of  such  persons,  and  that  their 
temper  and  their  mental  and  moral  faculties  had  become  deteriorated. 
In  a  very  marked  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  some  years  ago  in 
a  previously  steady  and  clever  workman,  there  was,  after  recovery 
from  the  injury,  such  a  change  in  the  mind  of  the  man  that  his  em- 
ployers had  to  discharge  him.  The  balance  between  his  intellectual 
faculties  and  his  animal  propensities  had  evidently  been  destroyed. 
He  had  become  capricious  and  vacillating,  fitful,  impatient,  obstinate, 
and,  as  far  as  intellectual  capacity  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be  a 
child,  which,  however,  had  the  animal  passions  of  a  strong  man.  In 
consonance  with  such  cases  is  Ferrier's  experience  with  monkeys  in 
whom  he  had  destroyed  these  lobes.  The  animals  did  not  appear  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  motion  or  sensation,  but  there  was  an  altera- 
tion in  their  character.  While  previously  to  the  operation  they  were 
actively  interested  in  their  surroundings,  and  pried  into  everything 
which  came  within  their  sphere,  they  had  after  it  become  dull  and 
apathetic,  readily  dozed  off  to  sleep,  or  wandered  to  and  fro  in  a  list- 
less manner ;  so  that  it  was  evident  that  they  had  lost  the  faculty  of 
attentive  and  intelligent  observation. 

The  anterior  lobes  have  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  organic 
base  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  principal 
part  of  the  work  done  in  life  consists  of  certain  movements  or  actions, 
which  are  the  more  or  less  immediate  consequence  of  sensations  and 
desires  which  we  experience  ;  but  apart  from  the  power  of  performing 
such  actions,  we  possess  the  faculty  of  restraining  or  inhibiting  them, 
in  spite  of  being  urged  to  their  performance  by  sensations  or  desires. 
This  inhibitory  action  is  again  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
power  of  concentrating  attention,  without  which  none  of  the  higher 
intellectual  operations  are  possible.  The  anterior  lobes  are  therefore 
inhibitory  centres,  intended  for  the  highest  kind  of  mental  work  and 
moral  control.  They  are  small  in  idiots  and  the  lower  animals, 
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larger  in  monkeys,  largest  in  man ;  and  their  peculiarly  large  and 
abundant  development  is  found  to  coincide  witli  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  power. 

It  in  probable  that  a  special  evolution  of  certain  parts  of  these 
lobes  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  presence  of  certain  special 
aptitudes  and  talents  in  individuals  ;  but  of  this  nothing  definite  is' 
known,  and  there  is  in  this  direction  an  immense  field  still  open  for 
patient  and  intelligent  inquiry. 

JULIUS  ALTHAUS. 
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No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal, 
and  his  Orissa,  can  be  unprepared  for  the  completeness  and  variety 
with  which  he  has  treated  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  Twenty 
volumes  of  material,  collected  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
are  built  up  under  his  hands  into  a  vast  but  accessible  storehouse  of 
invaluable  facts.  Invaluable  to  the  statesman,  the  administrator, 
and  the  historian,  they  are  no  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  Hunter  undoubtedly  has  the  faculty  of  making  the  dry  bones  of 
statistics  live.  His  the  skill  to  govern  the  stops  and  ventages  of  the 
administrative  lute,  his  the  cunning  so  to  breathe  into  that  hybrid 
instrument  as  to  make  it  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  work  is  one  that  strikes  the  eye  imme- 
diately, and  that  recurs  in  the  account  of  each  district.  It  is  the 
want  of  historical  retrospect  or  story  of  the  districts.  It  may 
or  may  not  have  been  desirable — the  Indian  Government  declared 
that  it  was  undesirable — that  a  collection  of  statistics  should  con- 
tain matter  of  comment,  or  disquisitions  accounting  for  many  of 
the  facts  disclosed.  The  Government  may  have  feared  to  overload 
a  work  already  by  its  nature  cumbrous,  it  may  have  thought  it 
inconvenient  to  allow  history-writing  in  a  purely  official  work,  or 
it  may  have  dreaded  some  untoward  application  of  the  historical 
matter.  For  whatever  cause,  it  forbade  the  introduction  of  '  his- 
torical disquisitions,'  or  opinions  on  the  '  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  people,'  and  a  volume  on  the  subject  had  to  be 
withdrawn  after  having  been  put  in  type.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
material  thus  collected,  and  the  opinions  formed  upon  it,  may  not  be 
altogether  lost,  for  in  the  introductory  note  to  the  twentieth  volume 
Mr.  Hunter  announces  that  '  the  unused  materials  extracted  from  the 
local  records  with  a  view  to  the  district  history  of  Bengal,  have  been 
embodied  in  four  printed  volumes,  which  will  appear  hereafter  as 
a  separate  work.'  For  the  present,  however,  these  deductions  are 
conspicuous  by  absence  in  the  statistical  account. 

The  value  set  upon  the  work  by  the  Indian  Government  from 
the  purely  statistical  point  of  view  is  attested  by  the  gazetted  thanks 

1  A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  by  \V.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Companion  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  &c.  &c.  20  vols.  Trubncr  &  Co. 

VOL.  VI.— No.  34.  3  Z 
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of  the  Government  to  Mr.  Hunter.  The  Government  perhaps  can 
alone  judge  of  its  full  value  in  this  regard.  Viewed  from  the 
administrative  side,  a  more  general  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  it 
is  to  the  formation  of  such  a  judgment  that  we  propose  now  to  apply 
ourselves.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Domesday  Book  of  Bengal  came  to 
be  written. 

So  far  back  as  1807  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  wrote  to  their  servants  in  Bengal,  '  We  are  of  opinion  that 
a  statistical  survey  of  the  country  would  be  attended  with  much 
utility.  We  therefore  recommend  proper  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
execution  of  the  same.'  Thirty-eight  years  before  that,  or  four  years 
after  the  civil  administration  of  Bengal  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Company,  a  groping  after  statistics  had  been  manifested  by  the 
Directors,  and  up  to  1855  their  desire  for  information  is  attested 
by  numerous  orders  and  many  earnest  efforts.  'But  such  efforts 
were  isolated,  dictated  by  no  central  organisation,  and  unsustained 
by  any  continuous  plan  of  execution.'  They  were  in  fact  abortive ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1869  that  the  Governor-General  gave  effect,  on  a 
uniform  plan,  to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
that  a  statistical  account  should  be  prepared  for  each  of  the  twelve 
great  political  divisions  of  India.  Mr.  Hunter,  Director-General  of 
Statistics,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  these  orders. 

With  a  view  to  securing  certainty  of  execution,  provincial  editors  were 
•appointed,  each  of  whom  was  made  responsible  for  getting  in  the  returns  from  the 
•district  officers  within  the  territory  assigned  to  him,  supplementing  them  by 
information  from  the  heads  of  departments  and  local  sources,  and  working  them 
up  into  the  statistical  account  or  gazetteer  of  the  province. 

Besides  having  the  direction  of  the  general  work,  Mr.  Hunter 
undertook  the  account  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  which  comprise  an 
:area  of  248,231  square  miles  and  a  population  of  66,856,859 
persons,  or  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  British  India.  It  is 
part  of  this  latter  work  that  is  the  subject  of  the  present  review. 
Each  volume  deals  with  a  group  of  districts  representing  on  an 
average  a  population  of  about  four  millions,  and  under  each  district 
is  given  a  description  of  its  geography,  general  aspects,  and  physical 
features.  The  people,  their  occupation,  ethnical  division  and  creeds, 
their  material  condition  and  their  distribution  in  town  and  country, 
are  then  described.  'Agriculture  follows,  with  special  details  regard- 
ing rice  cultivation  and  other  crops,  the  condition  of  husbandmen, 
the  size  of  their  farms,  their  implements,  land  tenures,  prices  and 
wages,  rates  of  rent,  and  the  natural  calamities  to  which  the  district 
'is  subject.  Its  commerce,  means  of  communication,  manufactures, 
capital  and  interest,  and  other  industrial  aspects,  are  then  dealt  with.' 
Then  comes  an  account  of  the  district  administration  ;  a  comparative 
historical  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  statistics  of  police, 
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of  education,  of  the  post-office.  Each  account  concludes  with  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  the  district,  its  medical  topography,  statements  of 
the  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  to  which  the  district  is  subject, 
and  a  list  of  indigenous  drugs.  The  first  volume  takes  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  the  twenty-four  Parganas  or  fiscal  divisions  around 
Calcutta,  but  exclusive  of  the  capital  itself,  and  the  seaboard  swamps 
and  jungles  of  Sundarbans. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  historical  disquisition  manifested  in 
these  volumes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conjure  up,  while  reading  their 
contents,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times  and  conditions  indicated,  and 
to  draw  comparisons,  which  are  astounding  enough,  between  now  and 
then.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  history  of  the  early  state  of  Bengal 
is  the  history  of  disorder,  raid,  and  foray,  and  that  the  history  of 
early  European  settlements  there  is  the  history  of  bold  adventure, 
prompted  not  perhaps  by  the  highest  motives,  but  by  a  spirit  which 
has  succeeded  in  dominating  India,  and  which  has  arrived  through 
suffering  and  endurance  to  the  position  of  a  beneficent  governing 
power.  That  the  responsibility  is  upon  us  to  govern,  and  to  govern 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  the  best  interests  of  the  governed,  and 
that  the  responsibility  is  felt  by  the  Indian  Government,  appears  in 
every  act  of  the  administration.  There  was  a  time  when  weakness 
of  position,  doubtful  right,  and  audacious  self-assertion,  laid  the  acts 
of  Government  open  to  something  more  than  the  suspicion  of  double 
dealing.  Sham  treaties,  forged  signatures,  and  violent  treatment  of 
those  who  complained  of  them,  found  an  excuse  in  the  eyes  of  some 
when  European  power  was  in  its  infancy  and  lived,  so  to  speak,  by 
sufferance  of  a  decayed  system,  itself  honeycombed  with  treachery. 
But  times  have  changed  since  Lord  Clive  wondered  at  his  mode- 
ration when  the  treasures  of  Suraj-ud-Daulah  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the 
idea  of  duty  towards  the  subject,  which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
earlier  settlers  in  India,  now  pervades  to  the  uttermost  the  Indian 
administration  of  the  Queen.  Let  us  look  for  a  while  at  some  of 
these  early  settlements. 

On  the  20th  of  December  1757,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Mughul 
Emperor  Alumgir  the  Second,  a  tract  of  country,  containing  about 
882  square  miles,  known  as  the  Zamindari  of  Calcutta,  or  the  twenty- 
four  Parganas  (or  fiscal  divisions)  Zamindari,  was  ceded  by  Mir  Jafar, 
Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal,  to  the  East  India  Company.  This  grant 
was  intended  to  confer  only  the  right  of  a  tenant,  but  in  the  following 
year  a  grant  of  proprietary  right,  subject  to  a  fixed  assessment,  was 
obtained.  In  1765  a  Farman  was  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
himself,  confirming  the  grant  of  Mir  Jafar  and  extending  it  into  a 
perpetual  heritable  jurisdiction.  This  gave  the  Company  the  same 
administrative  rights  in  the  twenty-four  Parganas  as  they  had  ob- 
tained in  1760  over  Chittagong  and  Bardwan,  and  as  in  1765  they 
obtained  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Bengal. 

3z  2 
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The  sites  of  the  present  port  and  city  of  Calcutta  were  acquired 
in  1 700  in  return  for  a  present  to  the  son  of  Aurangzeb ;  and  it 
was  not  till  1717  that  even  the  rights  of  a  copyholder  were  obtained 
in  the  ground,  nor  till  1757  that  a  lakhiraj  or  rent-free  grant  wa^ 
conceded. 

As  the  price  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Company  to  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mir  Jafar  when  that  prince  was  deposed  in  1760,  the  town  and 
district  of  Midnapur,  adjoining  Hugli  district  and  Balasor,  were 
handed  over  in  ownership  to  the  English.  And  a  fine  possession  it 
was.  The  soil  was  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  for  miles  covered  with 
jungle.  The  jungle  Zamindars,  said  a  letter  of  the  time,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hunter  from  the  local  records, '  are  mere  freebooters,  who  plunder 
their  neighbours  and  one  another;  and  their  tenants  are  banditti 
whom  they  chiefly  employ  in  their  outrages.'  Mahratta  chiefs 
swept  over  the  border  and  drove  a  prey  whenever  fancy  inclined 
them,  so  that  for  years,  what  is  now  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  district, 
rich  in  yield  and  productive  of  revenue,  cost  in  police  more  than  it 
was  worth,  and  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  Company's  agents. 

Identical  in  character  are  the  accounts  of  the  early  European 
acquisitions  of  Bard  wan  and  Birbhum.  The  same  story  of  exaction, 
revolt,  Mahratta  incursion,  desolation  :  the  same  gradual  and  slow 
growth  from  barbarism  and  insecurity  to  comparative  civilisation  and 
safety.  Mixed  with  such  recurring  quantities  in  the  history  of  the 
districts  come  traces  of  piratical  people,  Portuguese  and  native,  in 
Noakhali,  in  Sandwip,  in  Bakarganj  ;  of  notable  pirates  who,  being- 
captured,  were  kept  till  death  in  iron  cages  ;  of  persecuted  Portuguese 
who  turned  again  and  rent  their  masters.  The  strifes  of  Muham- 
madans,  Hindus,  and  Christians ;  the  strifes  of  Lushais  and  Santals ; 
of  hill  tribes,  of  warriors  of  the  plains,  of  the  river  fastnesses,  and  of 
the  seaside  jungles,  find  the  elements  of  their  portraiture  in  these 
volumes,  and  there  is  the  compte  rendu  of  that  century  of  gradually 
extended  British  rule,  which  has  made  a  silence  through  these  strifes 
and  welded  the  jarring  elements  into  a  national  whole.  There,  too, 
are  the  facts  for  the  administrative  history  of  provinces  which  a 
century  ago  were  to  the  aspiring  Government  of  the  Company  what 
Wales  and  the  Scotch  Marches  were  to  our  Plantagenet  kings,  and 
which  now  present,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  organisation  are  concerned, 
a  perfect  model  of  what  good  governmental  machinery  should  be. 

In  dealing  with  Mr.  Hunter's  work  we  shall  first  consider  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  people  during  the  past  century.  We 
shall  then  inquire  what  signs  of  vitality,  if  any,  exist  in  their  moral 
and  material  development.  We  shall  examine  whether  the  growth 
of  administrative  mechanism  has  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  progress- 
of  the  people,  and  we  shall  review  some  of  the  main  topics  of  interest 
which  are  treated  in  the  work. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Bengal  is  susceptible  of  very  bald 
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statement.  Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  an  accurate  census  had 
been  attempted  till  1872,  the  year  after  Mr.  Hunter's  appointment 
.as  Director-General  of  Statistics.  But  estimates  of  the  huge  and 
.heroic  sort  were  from  time  to  time  made  under  official  authority. 
In  the  last  century,  these  estimates  varied  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
millions  for  Bengal.  A  Parliamentary  Committee,  on  a  review  of  the 
-whole  evidence,  placed  it  at  twenty-seven  millions,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  When  India  passed  to  the  Crown  in  1858 
the  estimate  had  crept  up  to  forty  millions.  This  was  the  official 
•basis  for  all  calculations  until  the  first  census  in  1872,  when  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  Bengal,  without  Assam,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  62  J  millions.  The  enumeration  made  in  a  few  nights  disclosed 
the  startling  fact  that  the  whole  mechanism  allowed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  was  based  upon  widely  erroneous  estimates, 
and  that  the  population  was  more  than  half  as  numerous  again  as 
had  been  supposed.  These  are  the  broad  facts.  But  the  statistical 
account  of  Bengal  throws  some  very  curious  light  upon  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  vast  areas  seemed  to  have  remained  without  any 
increase  of  population  whatever,  while  in  several  tracts  the  density 
of  population  in  1872  was  less  than  that  shown  by  previous  enumera- 
tions. Thus,  to  take  the  flourishing  Central  District  of  Bardwan,  a 
specified  area,  which  in  1814  contained  1,444,487  souls,  had  in  1872 
only  1,305,316.  Again,  in  the  densely  crowded  districts  of  Behar, 
population  seems  to  have  remained  almost  stationary.  Returns 
-collected  for  an  area  of  36,784  square  miles  between  1807  and  1814, 
yielded  a  population  of  15^  millions;  the  Census  of  1872  for  the 
same  area  (slightly  increased)  shows  less  than  15  millions.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  earlier  returns  in  such  instances  may  have 
•overstated  the  truth,  and  to  this  point  Mr.  Hunter  gives  careful 
scrutiny.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  going  on  in  Bengal,  certain  tracts  remain  stag- 
nant, or  have  even  fewer  inhabitants  than  they  had  sixty  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  some  districts  has  been  very 
.startling.  Thus,  in  the  border  district  of  Midnapur,  formerly 
.harassed  by  Mahratta  expeditions  and  hill  raids,  the  population  has 
^nearly  doubled  itself  under  the  peaceful  British  rule.  In  1802,  Sir 
Henry  Strachey  estimated  it  at  1J  millions.  After  various  rectifica- 
tions of  boundary,  it  was  estimated  at  over  1^  millions  in  1837  ; 
.after  losing  some  of  its  most  populous  divisions,  the  remaining  area 
was  found  in  1872  to  have  a  population  exceeding  2^  millions,  or 
over  three  millions  on  the  old  area.  In  the  districts  of  the  lower 
•delta  the  increase  has  been  so  marked  as  to  raise  doubts  regarding 
the  value  of  the  earlier  estimates.  In  some  of  the  maritime  tracts, 
the  population  appears  to  have  trebled  itself  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  even  allowing  for  ascertained  sources  of  error  in  the 
old  method  of  estimate,  the  increase  cannot  be  placed  below  twofold. 
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The  population  of  Bengal,  therefore,  has  not  only  increased,  but 
it  has  redistributed  itself,  under  British  rule.  The  districts  which 
remain  stationary  are  those  which  had  enjoyed  comparative  immunity 
from  the  tumults,  invasions,  and  devastations  incident  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Mughul  Empire.  The  earliest  British  estimates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  disclosed  them  to  be  so  densely  populated, 
that  our  officers  labour  to  prove  that  they  were  not  overstating  the 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  received  Bengal  from  its  native 
rulers,  other  tracts  were  lying  waste  and  waiting  for  inhabitants. 
Thus,  the  border  district  of  Midnapur  had  been  ravaged  almost 
yearly  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  seaboard  tracts  by  the  Arakanese ;  a 
large  fleet  was  stationed  permanently  at  Dacca  to  keep  down  the 
pirates  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ; 
and  one  of  our  early  maps  shows  what  is  now  a  thickly  populated 
district  as  quite  destitute  of  villages  and  '  depopulated  by  the  Maghs.' 
While  a  large  area  was  thus  bare  of  people  or  of  tillage,  the  population 
in  other  districts  was  crushed  down  upon  the  land  at  a  pressure  of  one 
to  the  square  mile  of  cultivable  area.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
even  including  the  large  cities,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  each  head  of  the  population.  In  the  more 
populous  tracts  of  Bengal,  without  any  great  towns,  there  is  not  one 
acre  of  land  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Indeed,  throughout 
certain  tracts  each  half-acre  of  cultivable  land  has  to  produce  a  year's 
food  for  one  person.  The  pressure  of  one  person  to  each  acre  seems 
to  have  been  reached  in  the  districts  above  the  Delta  sixty  years  ago5 
and  it  is  now  found  that  wherever  this  density  is  passed  every  scarcity 
produces-  famine.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  consist  of  districts 
of  a  semi-urban  character,  such  as  Huglf,  which  receives  the  over- 
flowings of  Calcutta,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  really 
garden  ground.  In  a  country  of  petite  culture  like  Bengal,  nature 
seems  to  have  affixed  rigid  limits  as  to  the  possible  increase  of  popu- 
lation. After  the  density  has  passed  a  certain  pressure  to  the  square 
mile,  the  surplus  inhabitants  must  either  move  on,  or  they  are  removed 
by  famine,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Bardwan,  by  long-continued  pestilence. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Bengali  peasantry  as  an 
intensely  home-loving  and  almost  hopelessly  mobile  people.  The 
British  tea-planter  in  Assam  complains  that  while  districts  in  the 
north  and  west  are  overcrowded  with  people,  who  just  manage  to  live 
from  harvest  to  harvest,  his  high  rates  of  wages  fail  to  tempt  them 
up  to  the  Assam  valley.  His  complaint  really  amounts  to  this,  that 
a  sudden  demand  for  labour  four  hundred  miles  from  the  great 
centres  of  labour  supply  does  not  immediately  produce  its  natural 
effect.  But  during  all  these  years,  while  we  have  been  regarding 
the  Bengali  peasantry  as  immovably  rooted  to  their  place  of  birth, 
they  have  been  in  reality  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
irresistible  impulses  of  an  increasing  population.  Their  movement 
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has  tended  to  the  south  and  east.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  as 
during  the  preceding  fifty  centuries,  the  line  of  march  of  the  Indian 
races  has  been  down  the  great  rivers.  The  tracts  which  have  re- 
mained most  stationary  are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  above  the 
delta.  The  districts  which  have  received  the  largest  increment  lie 
on  the  eastern  centre  of  the  delta,  or  on  the  seaboard.  While  the 
total  population  of  Bengal  seems  to  have  doubled  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  it  is  in  reality  the  population  of  the  formerly  un- 
occupied or  sparsely  inhabited  tracts  which  have  increased  three- 
fold. 

These  changes  have  profoundly  modified  the  staple  industries  of 
the  country.  Apart  from  manufactures,  the  one  great  crop  by  which 
Bengal  was  known  in  the  European  market  seventy  years  ago  was 
rice.  Much  of  this  was  grown  in  the  delta,  but  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  prized  variety  was  the  Patna  rice  obtained  from  the  com- 
paratively high-lying  districts  above  its  northern  extremity.  Eice 
still  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  important  export  from  Bengal.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  it  now  comes  from  the  delta,  and  the  new  and 
essentially  rising  staples  of  the  country  are  obtained  either  from  the 
delta,  or  from  the  eastern  districts,  into  which  population  is  now 
rapidly  flowing.  The  two  most  important  of  these  new  staples  are 
jute  and  tea.  Jute  can  be  permanently  raised  at  a  profit  only  in  a 
deltaic  tract ;  tea  cultivation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
eastern  valleys  and  the  Chittagong  seaboard.  Instead  of  relying  on. 
one  great  crop  for  exportation,  Bengal  has  now  three,  while  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  of  a  fourth — oil-seeds — is  also  .raised  iik 
the  delta.  Mr.  Hunter  devotes  a  special  section  of  each  district 
account  to  the  migrations  of  the  people ;  and  for  the  first  time  we 
get  a  view  of  the  constant  movement  and  readjustment  which  are 
going  on  among  the  so-called  immobile  masses  of  Bengal. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  have  refrained  from  referring  to  indigo, 
silk,  or  cotton ;  for  these  staples  belong  rather  to  the  manufactures 
or  trade  of  Bengal.  Indigo  was  introduced  by  the  foreign  rulers,  and 
has  been  conducted  almost  entirely  by  English  capital.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  cultivation  was  ever  really  remunerative  to  the  peasant 
in  the  delta.  It  is  certain  that  as  population  increased  in  the  delta,- 
and  the  pressure  for  crop-land  became  more  keenly  felt,  the  peasantry 
refused  to  cultivate  indigo ;  and  at  length  got  rid  of  their  old  standing; 
engagements  to  do  so  by  a  long-continued  agitation,  which  ended  era 
the  one  hand  in  the  ruin  of  the  indigo-planters,  and  on  the  other  in 
a  land  law  defining  peasant  rights.  While  the  industry  has  thus 
been  almost  exterminated  in  the  delta,  it  still  continues  to  flourish 
in  the  northern  districts  of  Behar.  For  in  those  districts  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  labour  enabled  the  indigo-planter  from  the  first  to 
raise  the  crop  by  hired  servants,  and  so  to  avoid  the  system  of  engage- 
ment forced  upon  the  cultivator  by  indigo-planters  in  the  delta.  If 
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the  indigo-planter  in  the  delta  cultivated  any  plant  of  his  own,  it  was 
only  a  few  acres,  and  even  that  had  to  be  conducted  by  means  of 
immigrant  labourers  from  the  hills  and  jungles  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Hugli. 

The  silk  industry  of  Bengal  has  declined  from  a  different  cause. 
It  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  competition  of  the  Western 
markets,  nor  with  the  improvements  to  which  that  competition  has 
in  Europe  given  rise.  The  cotton  manufactures  stand  in  a  different 
case  from  either  indigo  or  silk.  They  have  perished  beneath  the 
ever  rising  wave  of  imported  Manchester  goods.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  hand-loom  versus  the  power-loom.  The  Indian  weaver  can 
still  earn  a  miserable  pittance  by  making  the  strong  and  coarse 
qualities  required  by  the  peasantry,  and  a  very  few  families  still  live 
by  manufacturing  the  highest  qualities  for  wealthy  native  ladies. 
But  cotton  weaving,  as  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  the  country, 
has  disappeared.  Mr.  Hunter  devoted  a  special  branch  of  his  in- 
quiries to  the  decayed  industries  of  Bengal.  The  facts  which  his 
work  discloses  with  regard  to  weaving  merit  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion alike  of  the  English  statesman  and  of  the  English  philanthropist. 
We  shall  take  a  single  group  of  these  facts  relating  to  the  city  of 
Dacca,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  the  native  cotton  manufacture, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  best  muslins  of  our  early  Anglo- 
Indian  commerce.  In  1800,  the  population  of  this  busy  weaving 
town  was  200,000.  In  1823,  Bishop  Heber  reckoned  it  at  300,000— 
an  estimate,  however,  which  Mr.  Hunter  shows  from  the  police  tax 
of  1814  to  have  been  excessive.  In  1830,  it  had  dropped  to  70,000, 
and  the  decline  went  on  until  1867,  when  the  population  was  estimated 
at  only  51,636.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  analysis  of  the  people,  shows 
that  entire  castes  of  weavers  have  in  certain  districts  now  turned 
agriculturists.  The  vast  extension  of  English  importations  has  only 
been  accomplished  by  the  extinction  of  once  flourishing  Indian  com- 
munities, and  the  prosperity  of  Manchester  has  cost  a  bitter  price  to 
several  millions  of  Indian  artisans. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Hunter  shows 
that  the  tide  has  now  turned.  The  Indian  weaver  is  competing  with 
the  Lancashire  worker,  with  his  own  weapons  ;  and  mills  are  growing 
up  around  Calcutta,  and  throughout  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It 
is  this  nascent  and  struggling  industry  that  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  lately  asked  the  Government  of  India  to  weight  with 
an  excise  tax.  The  ruin  of  the  Indian  cotton-weavers  was  to  some 
extent  compensated  by  the  immense  impetus  which  the  requirements 
of  Lancashire  gave  to  the  exports  of  Indian  cotton.  Commerce  has 
always  its  counterbalancing  influences.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
a  poor  consolation  to  the  starving  weaving  communities  of  the  delta 
to  know  that  the  agriculturists  of  distant  northern  provinces  were 
getting  a  larger  price  for  their  cotton  crop. 
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But  while  British  trade  and  manufactures  have  ruined  certain  in- 
dustries in  Bengal,  they  have  enormously  developed  others.  The. 
Eussian  war  is  commonly  said  to  have  created  the  jute  trade.  Mr. 
Hunter  shows  the  precise  amount  of  truth  in  this  statement  by  a 
careful  array  of  figures.  In  1828,  the  whole  exports  of  jute  amounted 
to  364  cwts.,  valued  at  62L  2s.  Od.  Before  the  Eussian  war.  the 
exports  had  risen  gradually  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  hundredweights. 
Five  years  after  the  Eussian  war,  they  approached  a  million  hundred- 
weights :  ten  years  after  that  war,  they  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
million  hundredweights,  or  more  than  eight  times  the  amount  before 
the  rupture  with  Eussia.  During  the  forty-five  years  from  1828  to 
1872,  the  jute  exports  rose  from  364  cwts.,  valued  at  621.  2s.  0^.,  to. 
over  7£  million  cwts.,  valued  at  4£  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Hunter, 
shows  that  the  peasantry  of  the  delta  have  gone  on  raising  their  pro- 
duction to  the  European  demand,  without  any  interference  or  prompt- 
ing from  the  Government,  or  enlightenment  from  without  of  any 
sort.  The  town  of  Dacca,  which  was  ruined  by  the  influx  of  Man- 
chester goods,  has  now  revived  under  the  demands  of  Dundee  for 
jute,  and  in  1872  the  population  was  found  during  the  preceding 
five  years  to  have  made  a  rapid  bound  upwards  to  69,212  souls. 

Mr.  Hunter's  book,  however,  is  full  of  revelations  of  an  equally  un- 
expected and  momentous  character.  The  '  immobile '  Bengali,  whom 
Mill  and  the  English  economists  were  wont  to  cite  as  a  type  of  the 
stationary  stage  of  civilisation,  has  not  only  doubled  his  numbers 
during  the  present  century,  but  he  has  redistributed  those  numbers 
over  the  country,  so  as  to  adjust  their  pressure  to  the  cultivable  land. 
He  has  also  accomplished  the  more  difficult  task  of  reconstructing 
his  national  industries,  with  a  view  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs 
brought  about  by  foreign  rule  and  external  commerce.  The  decay 
or  ruin  of  his  ancient  means  of  livelihood  has  been  utilised  by  him 
as  an  opportunity  for  creating  new  industries,  and  developing  fresh 
sources  of  wealth.  Seventy  years  ago,  the  peasant  of  the  delta  had 
only  one  crop — rice — to  sell  to  the  world.  He  now  exports  more 
rice  than  ever ;  but  he  has  also  jute,  oilseeds,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
smaller  staples,  while  the  Eastern  valleys  of  Assam  and  Cochin,  which 
formerly  sent  nothing,  now  send  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  repre- 
senting a  greater  value  than  the  whole  exports  of  Bengal  in  the 
earlier  years  of  our  rule.  Every  year  new  channels  of  industry  are 
opening  up.  The  increasing  density  of  the  population  has  stripped 
the  country  of  its  forests  ;  but  it  is  now  found  that  India  has  in  its 
coal-fields  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  the  wants  of  manufactures 
and  locomotion.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  coal-mining  of  Bengal 
consisted  in  a  few  shallow  quarries.  There  are  now  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  coal  produced  in  India  every  year,  and 
native  capital  has  shown  a  tendency  to  this  form  of  enterprise  in 
Bengal  scarcely  less  marked  than  its  tendency  to  mill-building  in 
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the  Bombay  Presidency.  Iron  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  still 
lie  in  the  future,  but  to  all  appearance  in  the  near  future,  of  Bengal. 
But  while  the  people  have  been  doing  all  this  for  themselves,  what 
has  the  Government  been  doing  for  the  people  ?  Mr.  Hunter  answers 
this  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  original  manner  by  producing  the 
balance-sheets  of  the  local  administration  in  each  of  the  forty-eight 
districts  of  Bengal  since  the  country  passed  under  English  care.  We 
know  of  few  natural  records  more  honourable  to  the  English  race 
than  these  concise  and  businesslike  statements.  At  first  the  Comr- 
pany's  servants  inherited  merely  the  native  idea  of  government,  which 
was  to  collect  the  revenue.  To  help  them  in  this  work  they  had  a 
semi-military  police  and  a  '  collector '  in  each  district.  As  disorders 
interfered  with,  the  realisation  of  the  revenue,  a  certain  small  amount 
of  protection  was  incidentally  given  to  person  and  property,  and  one 
civil  court  was  allowed  to  about  a  million  of  people.  The  MS.  balance- 
sheets  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  unearthed  from  the  District  Keeord- 
rooms  of  Bengal,  disclose. the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  system.  Every  ten  years  more  money  has  been  spent  upon 
the  administration.  Courts  have  been  multiplied ;  a  numerous  and 
well-disciplined  police  has  been  created,  a  truly  national  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  organised.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
statements  made  annually  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  show  that  the 
Indian  Government  is  investing  large  sums  on  roads,  railways,  canals 
and  other  methods  for  advancing  the  material  prosperity  of  India.  But 
the  twenty  volumes  now  before  us  show  that  side  by  side  with  such 
works,  a  quite  different  class  of  improvements  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Indian  Administration.  It  matters  not  which  of  the  forty-eight 
districts  we  may  turn  up.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  near  to  Calcutta, 
and  then  some  further  off.  In  the  Metropolitan  district  the  twenty- 
four  Parganas  (excluding  Calcutta),  the  net  expenditure  on  local 
administration  was  6,991?.  in  1790,25,524?.  in  1850,  and  79,958?.  in 
1870.  In  1790  the  '  Government'  appears  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
large  trader,  manufacturer,  and  tax-gatherer,  which  allowed  under  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  a  civil  and  criminal  court  to  keep 
the  people  quiet.  In  1850  there  were  5  magisterial  and  13  civil 
courts  in  the  24  Parganas ;  in  1862  there  were  13  magisterial  and 
21  civil  courts  ;  in  1870  the  number  was  19  magisterial  and 
33  civil  courts.  In  Birbhum,  120  miles  from  the  Presidency, 
the  net  expenditure  on  civil  administration  in  1790  was  6,281?.; 
in  1850,  23,719?.;  in  1870,  28,054?.  The  more  distant  deltaic 
district  of  Bukarganj  dates  its  separate  existence  from  1818.  In 
that  year  the  net  expenditure  on  civil  administration  was  13,647?. 
As  population  rapidly  crowded  into  the  district,  the  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  civil  government  was  .raised  to  22,699?.  in  1850,  to 
32,584?.  in  1860,  and  to  44,902?.  in  1870.  In  the  vast  district  of 
Maimansiuh,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  delta,  the  allow- 
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ance  for  civil  government  was  12,028£.  in  1795  (the  first  year  for 
which  the  MS.  materials  exist),  24,460Z.  in  1860,  and  49,574Z.  in 
1870.  In  1795  there  were  2  magisterial  and  2  civil  courts  ;  in  1860 
there  were  10  magisterial  and  13  civil  courts. 

These  figures,  however,  fail  to  represent  the  whole  facts.  jS"ot 
only  have  the  numher  of  courts  been  multiplied  many  times  in  each 
district,  but  the  large  unwieldy  districts  of  1790  have  been  subdivided 
into  new  administrative  units.  Mr.  Hunter  refrains  from  any  gene- 
ralisations, but  we  have  based  the  following  statement  upon  a  fairly 
complete  review  of  his  facts  for  each  separate  district.  During  the 
last  ninety  years  the  number  of  districts  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
area  of  each  reduced  on  an  average  by  one-half.  In  each  of  the 
smaller  jurisdictions  more  than  five  times  the  amount  is  allowed  for 
the  cost  of  civil  government  than  was  formerly  granted  for  a  district 
double  the  size.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  magisterial  and  civil  courts 
in  Bengal  have  been  multiplied  by  something  like  twenty  times, 
which  means  that  where  there  was  one  court  formerly  for  five  hundred 
square  miles,  there  is  now  a  court  for  twenty-five  square  miles.  The 
sum  now  spent  on  the  police  alone  in  most  districts  exceeds  the 
whole  allowance  for  civil  administration  in  them  ninety  years  ago. 
The  sum  now  allotted  by  Government  for  education  is  equal  in  many 
districts  to  the  whole  sum  which  it  formerly  allowed  them  for  civil 
and  criminal  justice,  and  police.  Education  forms  indeed  a  new 
item  in  the  accounts  of  a  Bengal  district,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance only  in  the  last  years  of  the  Company's  rule.  Another  new 
item  is  the  allowance  for  dispensaries,  an  allowance  which  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  much  larger  fund,  contributed  by  the  European 
and  native  residents,  and  which  places  skilled  treatment  within 
the  reach  of  many  hundred  thousand  every  year.  It  is  not  too- 
much  to  say  that  a  larger  number  of  people  now  get  their  bones 
get,  and  their  wounds  healed,  and  their  diseases  cured,  in  the 
Government  dispensaries,  than  formerly  could  obtain  a  hearing  in 
the  Government  courts. 

While  more  has  thus  been  spent  upon  each  district,  the  net  return 
to  the  state  from  every  district  is  greater  than  it  was  eighty  years 
ago.  In  spite  of  the  chief  element  of  Indian  revenue,  the  Land  Tax, 
having  been  permanently  fixed  throughout  Bengal  in  1793,  the  re- 
venues have  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  Most  of  the  districts  now 
yield  from  two  to  four  times  what  they  did  in  that  year.  The  allow- 
ances for  protection  to  person  and  property,  public  instruction,  and 
the  other  items  of  a  civilised  administration,  have  increased  from 
three  to  twelve  times  ;  but  the  increase  in  the  revenue  has  defrayed 
the  enhanced  charge,  and  yielded  a  handsome  surplus.  Thus,  to  take 
a  single  district,  already  cited.  The  net  revenue  of  the  twenty-four 
Parganas  in  1790  was  91,123£. ;  the  expenditure  6,991  £.,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  84,132£.  The  net  revenue  in  1870  was  321,483?. ;  the 
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expenditure  79,958£.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  241,52o£.  During  the 
eighty  years  the  revenue  had  nearly  quadrupled,  while  the  allowance 
for  civil  administration  had  multiplied  by  nearly  twelve  times.  In 
1790  the  sum  thus  returned  to  the  district  upon  its  local  government 
was  only  one-thirteenth  of  its  then  district  revenue;  in  1870  the 
sum  allotted  for  the  local  administration  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
increased  district  revenue,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  district 
revenue  in  1790.  English  rule  has  been  constantly  spending  more 
and  more  upon  the  protection  and  education  of  the  people,  on  the 
administration  of  justice,  upon  gaols,  post-offices,  and  every  other 
item  of  good  government  ;  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  more  than  repaid  it  for  the  outlay. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  review  of  which  the  limits  must 
necessarily  be  narrow,  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to  a  work 
which,  extending  over  twenty  volumes,  and  itself  only  an  instalment 
of  the  greater  Gazetteer  of  India,  comprehends  the  statistics  of  sixty- 
two  millions  of  people,  and  shows  the  results  of  a  hundred  years  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rule.  There  are  certain  gaunt  statistics,  however,  whicli 
have  so  special  an  interest,  not  only  for  the  native  of  Hindustan,  but 
for  the  Queen's  subjects  everywhere,  that  no  apology  is  required  for 
•citing  them.  If  a  cyclone  afflicts  the  seaboard  ;  if  an  ocean  wave  of 
overflow  drowns  the  delta ;  if  famine  stalks  abroad  in  Orissa,  in 
Madras,  anywhere ;  it  is  not  only  the  sufferers  on  the  spot  who  feel  it, 
but  their  sympathisers  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  more  re- 
motely the  subscribers  to  relief  funds  at  home.  The  information 
afforded  by  Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  these  points  is  especially  interesting, 
and  the  interest  is  rather  heightened  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  Government  have  appointed  a  European  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  organisation  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  for 
meeting  and  preventing  the  attacks  of  famine. 

Floods  are  of  two  kinds,  and  of  these  two  the  statistics  show  that 
those  which  are  due  to  the  overflow  of  rivers  are  generally  more 
destructive,  as  well  as  more  certain  to  recur,  than  those  which  result 
from  ocean  disturbances.  Few  parts  of  Bengal  seem  to  be  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  river  floods.  Sometimes  the  flood  is  the  fore- 
runner of  dearth.  In  Eangpur  in  1787-88,  the  excessive  rains  in 
the  Himalayas,  supplemented  by  wet  weather  in  the  district,  caused 
the  Tista  to  overflow  into  the  Ghaghat ;  and  this  river,  unable  to 
contain  itself,  swept  with  twofold  force  over  the  district,  and  caused 
immense  destruction.  '  Multitudes  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
•cattle  have  perished  in  the  floods ;  and  in  many  places  whole  villages 
have  been  so  completely  swept  away  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  trace 
whereby  to  determine  that  the  ground  has  been  occupied.'  So  wrote 
the  collector  of  the  district  to  the  Board  of  Revenue.  Scarcity, 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  drowned  crops,  began  to  make  itself  felt, 
but  in  spite  of  high  prices  and  poor  prospects,  hopes  were  entertained 
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that  famine  might  be  averted  by  care  of  the  residue  of  the  winter 
rice-crop,  when  '  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  November,  just 
as  the  rice  was  getting  into  ear,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  great 
violence  from  the  north-east.'  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
drove  the  collected  rainfall.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  to  east,  and  blew  for  ten  hours  a  furious  hurricane.  Hun- 
dreds of  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  bungalows  were  unroofed  ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  thatched  house  left  standing.  '  It  was  estimated 
that  in  the  course  of  this  disastrous  year  Rangpur  district  lost  one- 
sixth  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Pargana  Panga  half  the  population  were 
gone.'  This,  happily,  was  an  exceptional  year. 

In  Bardwan  there  are  recollections  of  floods  hardly  less  calamitous. 
Bardwan  town  has  been  once  swept  away,  and  the  surrounding 
country  has  been  drowned  many  times  by  the  giving  way  of  embank- 
ments before  the  onset"  of  the  river  gods.  In  Dacca  district,  in 
1787-88,  sixty  thousand  persons  fell  victims  to  famine  following 
upon  floods.  Chittagong,  though  seldom  totally  wrecked,  is  not: 
unacquainted  with  calamities,  and  so  lately  as  1872  a  cyclone,  which 
destroyed  nine  out  of  ten  trees  in  the  forest  of  Nap,  caused  seawater 
inundation  and  wind  damage  which  injured  the  district  for  several 
years.  But  it  is  in  districts  like  those  of  Puri  and  Cuttack  that  one 
must  learn  the  full  meaning  of  the  effects  of  floods.  In  Puri,  out  of 
the  thirty-two  years  ended  in  1866,  twenty-four  were  years  of  flood, 
so  serious  in  their  character  as  to  necessitate  remissions  of  taxation, 
'  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  this  period  there  has  only  been  a 
single  one  in  which  such  remissions  have  not  been  required.  This 
exceptional  year  was  1865-66,  when  the  province  was  depopulated  by 
drought  instead.' 

In  1866  floods  swept  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Puri  district.  In 
one  Pargand  more  than  twelve  square  miles  of  solid  land  were  suddenly 
turned  into  a  sea  between  seven  and  nine  feet  deep.  More  than. 
412,000  people,  as  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us,  were  suddenly  driven  from 
home  into  the  midst  of  a  boiling  sea. 

Thousands  of  miserable  families  floated  about  in  canoes,  on  bamboo  rafts,  on. 
trunks  of  trees,  or  on  rice  stacks,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  dissolve 
into  fragments  beneath  them.  No  lives  were  lost  in  the  first  rush  of  the  waters  ^ 
for  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  those  regions  know  but  too  well,  from  previous 
experience,  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation. 
Most  of  the  hamlets  have  boats  tied  to  the  houses  ;  and  for  miles  the  high  thatched 
roofs  are  firmly  held  down  by  bamboo  stakes,  so  as  to  afford  a  refuge  in  time  of 
flood.  Starving  colonies  might  be  seen  thus  perched  above  the  waters.  Every 
banyan-tree  had  its  rookery  of  human  beings,  while  the  Brahmans  effected  settle- 
ments on  the  roofs  of  their  brick  temples  and  looked  down  in  safety  as  the  flood 
roared  past.  The  common  danger  disarmed  all  creatures  of  their  natural  anti- 
pathies. Snakes  glided  up  to  the  roofs,  and  burrowed  harmlessly  in  the  thatch. 
Others  wriggled  up  trees,  and  whenever  a  canoe  or  log  of  wood  passed,  slid  down 
into  the  water  and  swam  towards  the  ark  which  their  instinct  told  them  would 
bear  them  to  dry  land.  The  cattle  suffered  terribly.  Sheep  and  goats  were  carried 
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away  by  herds  in  the  torrent,  and  in  a  few  days  their  carcases  caine  to  the 
surface,  and  floated  about  covered  with  crows  and  scuffling  kites.  But  the  most 
pitiable  sight  of  all  was  the  plough  cattle  standing  in  shallow  parts,  up  to 
their  necks,  and  hungrily  snuffing  the  barren  waters  for  food,  until  they  sank 
exhausted  into  the  slime.  Before  the  flood  was  orer,  many  a  famished  family  had 
also  sunk  beneath  the  waters. 

In  varying  degree  the  same  story  of  flood  and  ruin,  aggravated 
in  places  by  the  violence  of  hurricanes,  is  true  of  all  those  districts  of 
Bengal  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges,  or  are  intersected 
by  great  rivers.  The  spread  of  railways,  with  their  solid  embank- 
ments, has  done  much  to  localise  the  mischief,  and  the  duty  of  dyke- 
keeping,  which  is  of  ancient  standing,  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
under  British  rule.  But  results  of  flood  and  storm  constitute  still 
an  important  and  anxious  part  of  British  administration,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  continuous  care. 

There  is  no  direct  if  any  connection  between  the  great  historic 
floods  of  India  and  the  great  historic  famines.  Except  when  famine 
follows  through  the  uprooting  of  crops,  through  the  drowning  of  lands 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery  for  the  season,  or  other  direct  con- 
sequence, the  causes  of  floods  are  the  antidotes  of  famines.  It  is  in 
the  years  of  small  rainfall,  or  when  the  windows  of  heaven  have  been 
altogether  shut,  that  famine  asserts  itself.  Twin  brother  with 
drought,  it  goes  with  it  at  equal  pace,  and  claims  its  victims  according 
to  the  past  want  of  water. 

In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  November  1877,  the  results  of 
years  of  observation,  and  of  statistics  laboriously  compiled,  were  ar- 
rayed by  Mr.  Hunter  in  proof  that  the  years  and  intensity  of  famines 
in  Southern  India  were  concurrent  with  the  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  spots  on  the  sun's  disc.  When  spots  were  many,  then  were  the 
years  of  abundance  of  rain.  The  years  in  which  fewest  sun-spots 
appeared,  i.e.  the  years  when  the  sun's  rays  were  very  telegraph  wires 
of  actinism  and  scorching  heat,  were  the  years  of  drought  and  dearth. 
The  theory  which  proposes  this  direct  connection  between  sun-spots 
and  famines  has  been  exposed  to  much  scientific  criticism,  and  has 
stood  the  test.  It  has  now  obtained  the  assent  of  some  of  its  strongest 
opponents.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  periodically 
recurring  famines  are  realities  which  have  to  be  faced  in  Indian 
administration.  They  are  facts  which  leave  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them  on  the  spot. 

Whether  it  be  true  that  in  pre-Anglo-Saxon  times  irrigation  works, 
whereof  the  ruins  may  now  be  traced  in  the  Deccan  and  in  other  parts 
of  India,  sufficed  to  ward  off  famine,  and  whether  blame  be  due  for 
neglect  to  maintain  the  works,  is  not  the  writer's  present  object. 
The  causes  of  famines,  the  means  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
them,  and  the  method  by  which  relief  may  be  most  effectually  ad- 
ministered, should  the  means  taken  prove  inadequate — form  the 
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subjects  of  inquiry  by  a  Government  Commission  now  sitting.  The 
mere  fact  of  such  a  Commission  having  been  appointed  is  proof  of 
the  importance  with  which  the  recurrence  of  dearths  is  regarded  by 
Indian  administrators. 

The  historic  famines  of  Bengal  are  those  of  1769-70,  1777,  1788, 
1866,  1874,  and  1877.  Of  these  the  famine  of  1866  was  the  most 
widespread,  making  itself  felt  in  districts  like  those  of  the  twenty- 
four  Parganas,  in  Nadiya,  in  Hugli,  in  Dacca,  and  in  Murshidabad, 
where  in  ordinary  times  of  scarcity  little  or  no  inconvenience  had 
been  felt.  Though  the  influence  of  the  famine  was  felt  in  these 
places,  the  withering  power  of  it  was  spent  on  Orissa.  Orissa  was  com- 
pletely devastated. 

The  mortality  in  and  about  Balasor  town,  and  the  famine  sights  to  be  seen 
there,  were  more  terrible  than  at  any  other  place  in  Bengal  or  Orissa.  The  mass 
of  paupers  assembled  was  larger  than  it  was  elsewhere.  The  town  lay  in  the 
way  of  many  who  left  their  homes  in  hopes  of  reaching  Calcutta.  Of  these,  many 
exhausted  and  disabled  by  hunger  and  disease  from  going  farther,  remained 
to  swell  the  number  who  were  fed  by  the  Belief  Committee.  Subjects  of  the 
neighbouring  tributary  Rajas  also  flocked  in  to  share  in  the  relief.  These,  as  well 
as  the  travellers  generally,  arrived  in  such  a  condition  that  they  were  beyond 
recovery.  In  the  early  months,  cholera,  and  subsequently  other  bowel  complaints 
caused  by  bad  and  insufficient  food,  carried  off  hundreds :  the  least  change  of 
•weather  to  cold  or  damp  was  immediately  fatal.  Many  who  were  caught  by  bad 
weather  at  a  distance  from  the  places  of  distribution  had  not  strength  to  crawl 
back  to  get  their  meal,  and  died  where  they  lay  in  out-houses  or  by  the  way- 
eide.  Even  in  fine  weather,  many  were  found  dead  in  the  mornings  where  they 
had  lain  down  to  sleep  at  night ;  others,  when  they  went  to  drink,  fell  into  the 
water  through  sheer  debility  and  were  drowned.  Most  of  those  who  received  the 
imported  rice  in  June  and  early  in  July,  were  probably  too  far  gone  to  be  saved. 

During  the  months  from  June  to  October  inclusive  8,900  paupers 
died  in  the  town  of  Balasor.  In  the  country  districts  the  mortality 
was  in  proportion. 

In  Cuttack  district  the  famine  was  sore  indeed.  In  June,  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  at  Taldanda,  '  the  distress  could  not  be  exaggerated/  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  order  among  the  famishing  crowd.  '  For  miles  round 
you  heard  their  yell  for  food.'  In  August  the  mortality  reached  its 
culminating  point.  Heavy  rains  which  caused  the  disastrous  floods  in 
the  same  year,  caught  the  houseless  and  exhausted  poor,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  of  hunger.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  fever  swept 
multitudes  away,  and  the  rain  overwhelmed  the  young  cold-weather 
rice-crops.  'In  August  the  mountain  streams  which  intersect 
Orissa  rose  to  an  almost  unprecedented  height.  The  embankments 
were  topped  and  breached  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  of  the  low- 
lying  country  was  flooded  by  an  inundation  which  lasted  for  an  un- 
usual time,  and  which  caused  the  terrible  aggravation  of  the  distress.' 
Even  at  some  of  the  relief  centres  hundreds  died  of  sheer  starvation, 
for  the  floods  cut  off  further  aid  when  once  the  stock  of  rice  had  run 
out. 
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The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
Oris^a  famine,  and  into  the  method  of  dealing  with  it,  said — 

The  extent  of  the  mortality  never  will  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy. 
The  Commissioner  estimates  it  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
province.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  reckoned  it  at  one-fifth.  There  were  those 
who  said  it  was  one-half,  but  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  statements 
Drought  before  them,  the  Famine  Commissioners  concluded  by  saying  :  '  We  cannot 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the  estimate  of  one-fourth  is  too  high,  even  in 
parts  which  have  not  suffered  much  from  the  floods  of  1866.' 

With  the  means  taken  to  combat  the  enemy,  with  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  administration  for  its  conduct  under  the  trial,  with  the 
details  of  warnings,  mercantile  and  meteorological,  we  have  now  no 
concern.  That  the  means  taken  were  inadequate,  that  the  adminis- 
tration laid  itself  open  to  criticism,  and  in  some  cases  to  blame,  are 
unhappy  facts  fully  detailed  in  this  Statistical  Account.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  calamity — for  '  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  this  occasion,  that 
a  very  few  days  made  all  the  difference  between  good  crops  and  the 
most  extreme- failure,' — and  the  tremendous  character  of  it  when  it 
came,  seem  to  have  palsied  the  energies  of  some  in  the  Government, 
and  to  have  annihilated  for  the  moment  the  spirit  of  private  enter- 
prise. Public  and  private  help  was  lent,  but  lent  too  late,  and 
before  the  organisation  for  relief  could  be  completed,  famine  had  the 
mastery.  When  the  means  for  quelling  the  famine  were  available 
the  floods  came,  and  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  Orissa  perished. 

It  is  precisely  in  connection  with  administrative  questions  of  this 
kind  that  work  like  that  of  Mr.  Hunter  becomes  inexpressibly 
valuable.  To  have  the  facts,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  dealt 
with  on  previous  occasions,  in  a  collected  shape  and  on  impartial 
authority,  is  so  to  forearm  the  executive  as  almost  to  make  unsuccess- 
ful relief  work  inexcusable.  To  know  where  the  need  is  likely  to 
be  sorest,  to  know  what  sources  are,  and  which  are  not,  available  for 
relief,  to  know  what  organisation  of  management,  what  system  of 
applying  relief  itself  has  proved  most  efficacious  in  time  past,  is  to 
have  the  means  of  disarming  the  enemy.  And  what  it  is  to  have 
these  means  at  hand,  instead  of  having  to  seek  them,  at  the  very 
moment  they  should  be  applied,  those  only  know  who  have  had  to 
act  promptly  and  on  a  large  scale  in  moments  of  emergency. 

For  purposes  allowing  of  greater  deliberation,  but  of  no  less 
importance  in  themselves,  this  instalment  of  the  Gazetteer  of  India 
is  of  signal  value.  If  it  be  a  question  of  the  reform  of  the  fiscal 
administration,  of  a  redistribution  of  the  police  power,  of  govern- 
mental measures  in  relation  to  the  religious  divisions  of  the  people, 
of  steps  affecting  the  sanitary  conditions  of  provinces  larger  in  their 
area  than  the  British  Islands,  the  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  best  information 
on  the  subject.  The  matter  contained  is  at  once  suggestive  and 
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auxiliary.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without  some  plan  present- 
ing itself  to  the  mind  for  the  application  of  the  information  to  the 
improvement  of  things  as  they  are.  It  is  certain  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  whatever  degree  who,  having  proposed  to  himself  some 
course  which  if  carried  into  practice  would  affect  a  district  or 
districts,  would  do  well  before  proceeding  with  his  building  to  come 
to  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  for  materials. 

It  will  enable  him  to  learn  much  that  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  his  success.  He  may  even  learn  so  much  that  he  may  abandon  his 
first  idea  altogether.  To  judge  by  the  way  in  which  the  more  exact 
survey  summarised  by  Mr.  Hunter  has  affected  the  estimate  of  popula- 
tion in  Bengal,  it  is  probable  that  the  student  of  the  statistical 
account  will  unlearn  much  that  he  previously  held  for  very  truth. 
This  negative  instruction  is  hardly  less  valuably  than  the  positive, 
for  the  mischiefs  of  government  proceeding  upon  wrong  data,  gigantic 
conjectures  and  false  assumptions,  are  beyond  the  power  of  cal- 
culation. 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  inquiry,  could  it  be  pursued, 
how  much  of  the  law,  how  much  of  the  government  of  the  world,  has 
proceeded  without  the  aid  of  forerunning  statistics.  The  Domesday 
Book  of  Bengal  stands  out  like  an  Ararat  amidst  the  waters  of  the  un- 
reasoned and  the  uncalculated  in  history.  History  is  full  of  the  un- 
statistical,  and  of  the  most  absurd  mis-statements  of  number,  distance, 
and  value. 

That  statistics  have  their  chilling  side  is  also  patent.  If  com- 
manders had  on  all  occasions,  like  the  king  in  the  parable,  counted 
heads  before  joining  battle,  some  of  the  most  stirring  pages  in  history 
would  have  been  wanting,  Agincourt  would  not  have  been  fought, 
Plassy  would  not  have  been  won.  Audacity  grows  prudent  in  the 
presence  of  adverse  facts  in  strong  relief.  But  government  consists 
not  often  in  heroics,  and  the  opportunities  for  audacity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  settled  states  are  happily  few.  They  need  complete 
success  for  their  justification,  and  the  audacious  in  official  life  are 
necessarily  to  be  discouraged.  Of  many  it  might  be  said,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  declared  of  one  of  his  interrogators,  that  what  they  do  not 
know  would  fill  a  very  large  library.  And  yet  such  men  are  in 
office,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  so.  They  are  not  willingly 
ignorant  of  what  in  many  cases  are  the  first  elements  of  success  in 
administration,  and  they  would  gladly  be  at  some  pains  to  learn.  The 
Statistical  Account  of  Bengal  affords  those  means,  and  where  its  con- 
densed information  is  not  detailed  enough,  it  gives  the  clue  to 
further  and  original  sources. 

The  reasonable  limits  of  a  Review  have  been  already  reached,  and 

only  the  surface  of  the  elaborate  work  before  us  has  been  touched.    It 

is  only  from  the  administrative  point  of  view  that  the  present  writer 

has  felt  able  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  work  at  all.     To 
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more  instructed  and  abler  writers,  he  leaves  the  task  of  reviewing,  in 
their  relation  to  Indian  administration,  intricate  questions  like  the 
tenure  of  land,  the  system  of  agriculture,  the  system  of  taxation,  the 
educational  organisation.  For  such  reviews,  abundance  of  material 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hunter's  volumes.  But  they  also  contain 
matter  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  yet  unwritten 
history  of  Bengal.  They  are  a  guide  for  administrative  action  now. 
They  also  seem  to  be  the  point  of  a  new  departure  for  the  future. 

FKANCIS  \V.  ROWSELL. 
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MISTRESS  AND   SERVANTS. 


THE  many  thousands  of  miniature  governments  of  which  a  great  city 
is  composed  vary  as  much  from  house  to  house  as  do  the  governments 
of  the  world  from  nation  to  nation,  with  results  which  are  perhaps  in 
the  aggregate  as  important  as  those  of  the  varying  forms  of  national 
government.  Household  as  well  as  national  governments  are  being 
rapidly  modified  by  the  changing  spirit  of  the  age,  at  least,  in 
Europe.  In  particular  these  changes  are  insensibly  modifying  the 
relation  of  mistress  and  servants. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  course  of  this  government  ran 
quite  smooth?  Certainly  not  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  the 
limits  of  history.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  '  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these '  in  this  respect,  or  how  far  the 
nature  of  their  grievances  and  difficulties  may  have  differed  from 
ours.  Certain  it  is  that  ours  are  very  real  and  very  well  marked,  and 
that  important  alterations  are  taking  place,  which  if  we  do  nqt  take 
care  may  land  us  in  something  worse. 

The  relation  itself,  however  it  may  be  modified,  must  continue  to 
form  an  important  part  of  our  life,  and  of  the  life  of  as  many  genera- 
tions to  come  as  we  can  look  forward  to ;  and  we  can  scarcely  bestow 
too  much  pains  upon  bringing  it  into  tune.  Its  essential  elements 
do  not  vary ;  and  in  firmly  grasping  and  faithfully  using  these  we 
shall  secure  good  results,  even  from  modifications  the  precise  nature 
of  which  we  cannot  fully  foresee  or  control.  I  shall  perhaps  be  for- 
given if,  in  dealing  with  so  homely  a  subject,  I  begin  and  end  with 
truisms. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  say,  not  because  any  one  doubts 
it,  but  by  way  of  striking  the  key-note  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
the  mistress  of  a  household  has,  before  all  things,  to  rule,  •  I  can 
believe  that  a  mistress  who  was  not  loved  might  yet,  by  a  firm,  wise, 
and  just  rule,  maintain  a  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  in  her  house ; 
but  a  mistress  who  was  not  obeyed,  however  personally  winning  and 
popular,  would,  as  mistress,  be  a  mere  disastrous  failure  and  .-cause  of 
failure  in  others.     In  practice  we  all  know  that  fear  and  love  can 
scarcely  be  altogether  separated  ;  a  reason  the  more  for  giving^fear  its 
proper  place.  ::. ..  ... 
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And,  secondly,  let  me  add  one  more  undisputed  maxim :  that  the 
mistress  is  bound  not  only  to  rule,  but  to  remember  that  her  rule 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  On  these  two  truisms  hang  all 
the  consequences  I  wish  to  establish. 

We  shall  have  very  little  chance  of  success  in  this  relation  unless, 
while  keeping  distinctly  before  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  the 
ideal  at  which  we  have  to  aim,  we  also  fully  recognise  its  peculiar 
difficulty.  It  is  a  relation  at  once  so  close  and  so  distant,  so  per- 
manent and  so  shifting,  so  embarrassing,  and  yet  so  searching  as  a  test 
of  character,  that  it  needs  to  be  approached  with  as  much  caution  as 
good  will,  and  to  be  carried  on  with  resolute  patience  on  both  sides. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  relation  arises,  of  course,  from  its 
unique  combination  of  nearness  and  distance;  from  the  perpetual 
presence  and  intimate  ministrations  of  those  from  whom  we  are 
separated  by  a  wide  social  gulf.  And  the  first  great  question  which 
arises  in  attempting  to  define  our  ideal  relation  is,  how  far  and  in 
what  sense  the  distance  which  actually  separates  us  is  either  inevi- 
table or  advantageous.  Well-bred  women  have  an  inborn  power, 
which,  with  practice,  may  become  quite  irresistible,  of  fixing  the 
distance  which  shall  separate  them  from  all  who  approach  them.  A 
lady  of  even  average  cultivation  generally  knows  perfectly  well  how 
to  keep  people  at  a  distance,  and  should  have  a  corresponding  and 
more  gracious  power  of  setting  them  at  ease.  This  power  works  even 
more  forcibly  upon  social  inferiors  and  subordinates  than  it  does  upon 
equals.  Their  very  want  of  the  gift,  which  makes  them  comparatively 
helpless  to  resist  it,  quickens  their  perception  of  it.  And  with 
dependence  comes  a  sensitiveness  to  slight  indications  of  manner 
which  amounts  almost  to  instinct,  as  we  often  notice  in  the  case  of 
children.  A  harsh  or  disrespectful  tone  of  voice  which  a  lady  would 
either  not  notice  at  all  in  another  lady,  or  notice  only  to  criticise, 
strikes  upon  the  feeling  of  a  servant  like  a  blow.  It  is  something  so 
different  from  the  untutored  roughness  which  they  too  often  en- 
counter from  each  other,  so  much  colder,  and  so  savouring  of  con- 
tempt. And  naturally,  coming  from  above,  it  falls  more  heavily. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  pleasant  and  delicately  respectful  manner, 
which  is  charming  everywhere,  has  tenfold  influence  when  it  conveys 
the  assurance  that  respect  and  cordiality  are  not  limited  by  class 
distinctions,  but  are  felt  to  be  due  to  every  one,  in  whatever  position, 
who  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  them.  Manner  is  powerful  every- 
where, but  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  fixing  the  distance  between 
different  classes.  Now,  since  this  power  is  necessarily  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  mistresses  (for  a  servant  of  right  and  self-respecting 
feeling  will  not  choose  to  be  the  first  to  make  advances),  we  must 
conclude  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  keep  up  the  great  distance 
which  almost  forbids  any  but  the  most  superficial  kind  of  intercourse 
between  them  and  their  servants.  And  yet  manner  is  so  much  a 
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matter  of  blind  habit,  and  those  who  exercise  its  sway  are  so  much  in 
bondage  to  their  own  sceptre,  that  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  for 
better  things  if  only  some  real  thought  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  Let  mistresses  ask  themselves  seriously  whether  the  present 
distance  between  themselves  and  their  servants  is  rightly  or  wrongly 
fixed  ;  for  whatever  their  conclusion,  it  assuredly  rests  with  themselves 
to  carry  out  their  decision  in  practice. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  real  snare  in  the  double  sense  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  use  this  figure  of  '  distance.'  We  not  only  often  forget 
in  which  sense  we  are  using  it,  but  the  two  kinds  of  distance  them- 
selves are  confused  in  our  minds.  There  is  the  distance  of  inequality 
and  the  distance  of  reserve  ;  and  these  two  are  essentially  different, 
and  yet  often  interwoven  as  cause  and  effect.  The  question  now 
before  us  is,  how  far  does  the  undeniable  existence  of  social  and 
personal  inequality  between  a  mistress  and  her  servants  make  it 
desirable  to  keep  up  by  manner  and  habits  of  life  a  barrier  of  reserve 
which  precludes  any  degree  of  personal  intimacy?  How  would  a 
mistress's  authority  be  affected  by  habits  of  greater  freedom  of  inter- 
course with  her  servants?  and  what  would  be  the  moral  effect  on 
both  parties  of  a  nearer  approach  to  intimacy  than  is  now  common  ? 
To  exhaust  these  questions  would  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  of 
detail,  and  in  considering  them  we  may  very  likely  be  quite  unable 
to  come  to  any  general  conclusions  of  a  very  decisive  kind.  But  one 
thing  I  feel  justified  in  affirming  at  the  outset,  which  appears  to  me 
to  supply  the  key  to  many  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  meet  us 
at  every  turn.  This  is  that  the  greater  the  barrier  of  reserve,  the 
less  will  be  the  influence  of  real  superiority.  The  greater  the  hori- 
zontal distance  between  two  objects,  the  less  effect  does  the  elevation 
of  either  of  them  produce  as  seen  from  the  other.  If  we  withdraw 
into  unapproachable  remoteness,  our  gifts,  whether  of  nature,  of 
education,  or  of  station,  will  not  tell  in  our  favour  with  anything  like 
the  force  which  they  acquire  at  close  quarters.  If  we  wish  really  to 
rule,  we  must  not  shrink  from  real  contact.  As  well  might  we 
expect  to  manage  a  sluttish  horse  by  holding  the  reins  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  as  to  have  any  available  personal  influence  over  a  house-full 
of  maids  whom  we  barely  know  by  sight.  A  mistress  may  have  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  talents  under  the  sun,  but  how  can  her  per- 
sonal qualities  affect  her  servants  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  if  they 
never  receive  from  her  anything  but  orders  and  wages  ? 

Of  course  this  cuts  two  ways  ;  and  the  want  either  of  power  or  of 
inclination  to  exercise  personal  influence  is  no  doubt  to  some  people 
a  reason  in  favour  of  keeping  up  a  distance  at  which  the  relation  of 
mistress  and  servant  is  practically  obliterated,  or  merged  in  that  of 
employer  and  employed.  The  tendency  of  many  of  the  changes  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  our  social  condition  is  to  make  service  less 
and  less  domestic,  and  more  and  more  a  branch  of  trade. 
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I  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  the  comparatively  new 
ideal  of  service,  which  may  be  called  the  commercial,  as  distinguished 
from  the  domestic  ideal.  According  to  it,  the  mistress,  or  rather  the 
lady  of  the  house,  requires  the  efficient  performance  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  return  for  board,  lodging  and  wages ;  and  beyond 
the  general  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  food  and  accommodation  pro- 
vided are  sufficiently  good  of  their  kind,  the  wages  regularly  paid,  and 
the  work  well  done,  with  due  regard  to  decorum,  she  undertakes  no 
responsibility  whatever  about  her  servants.  I  think  it  possible  that 
under"  such  a  system,  very  rich  people  may  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
greater  degree  of  mechanical  precision,  and  smoothness  of  surface, 
than  can  be  obtained  where  a  higher  moral  ideal  of  service  is 
cherished.  Moderate  and  well  denned  aims  are  always  comparatively 
attainable.  It  may  even  be  better  and  safer  to  achieve  this  object 
thoroughly  than  to  aim  higher  and  to  fail;  or  to  attain  only  to 
uncertain  and  spasmodic  results.  And  all  sorts  of  compromises  are 
no  doubt  possible  in  practice  between  the  two  types  of  household 
government.  But  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  mistresses  should 
think  well  before  they  abandon  altogether  the  old-fashioned  ideal 
from  which  such  beautiful  results  have  been  known  to  spring ;  the 
ideal  of  service  according  to  which  the  mistress  of  a  family  stands 
more  or  less  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  all  the  members  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  of  course  that  a  mistress  can  feel  towards  all  her 
servants  as  if  they  were  her  own  children  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous 
and  useless  to  cherish  any  such  dreams ;  but  that  our  own  experience 
of  motherhood  should  open  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  those 
elementary  maternal  functions  of  care  and  gentle  watchfulness,  which 
all  guardianship'  over  members  of  a  family  involves  in  common  with 
the  actual  relation  of  parent  and  child.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  if  any 
woman  who  is  herself  a  mother,  or  whose  own  mother  has  taught  her 
what  that  sacred  word  means,  does  not  feel  any  yearning  of  tender- 
ness over  the  young  girls  committed  to  her  care  ;  and  not  only  over 
young  girls,  but  over  every  fellow-creature  whom  she  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cherishing.  What  I  desire  is  that  such  yearnings  should 
have  free  course,  and  should  not  be  checked,  either  by  the  dead 
weight  of  indolent  custom,  or  by  the  notion  that  their  exercise  is 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  authority.  I  believe  that  the 
very  contrary  is  the  truth.  We  little  know  when  we  allow  icy 
barriers  of  reserve  to  shut  us  out  from  our  servants'  lives  how  much 
power  we  lose.  We  forget  how  full  those  lives  are  of  materials  of 
common  interest ;  how  easily  ths  fountains  of  fellow-feeling  may  be 
unsealed,  and  how  healing  and  fertilising  is  their  flow.  We  forget 
how  much  many  servants  suffer  from  loneliness  and  dulness ;  how 
heavy  a  cloud  may  be  dispersed  by  the  sunbeam  of  a  few  kind  words, 
how  much  strength  for  the  day's  work  may  be  imparted  by  the 
cordial  of  a  little  freely  expressed  sympathy.  We  forget  that  cold- 
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ness  and  distance  so  paralyse  our  authority  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
are  ill  served ;  and  we  forget  also  that  on  the  other  side  of  such  a  veil 
things  may  be  going  on  which  it  would  grieve  and  startle  us  to 
know  of — which  at  times  reach  a  point  at  which  we  cannot  help 
knowing  of  them,  and  which  we  may  then  sadly  feel  would  never 
have  come  to  pass  in  a  house  penetrated  by  a  true  motherly  influence. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  from  want  of  good  will  that  we  so  commonly 
neglect  our  opportunities  ;  it  is  rather  from  want  of  thought  and  of 
confidence  in  our  own  power  to  bless.  The  truth  is,  also,  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own  ease  more  than  of  our 
servants'  well-being;  of  what  we  can  get  more  than  of  what  we 
can  bestow.  They  also  sin  against  us  from  the  same  cause,  which  is 
but  to  say  that  human  nature  is  full  of  selfishness.  But  if  from 
those  to  whom  most  is  given  most  is  required,  it  is  clear  from  which 
side  we  should  first  look  for  improvement. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  woman  who  really  considers  the 
subject  can  fail  to  wish  that  her  rule  should  be  motherly  in  type. 
Assuming,  then,  as  we  surely  may,  that  the  mistress  of  a  household 
not  only  has  many  advantages  over  her  servants  both  of  birth  and 
education,  but  that  she  wishes  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  is  it  as  a  general  rule  wise  for  her  to  aim  at  any 
considerable  degree  of  personal  acquaintance  or  even  friendship  with 
her  maids  ?  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  every  advance  in  this 
direction  will  bring  her  real  superiority  more  fully  into  play,  the 
question  almost  answers  itself.  But  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  is,  I  think,  true  only  on  certain  very  important  conditions. 
Such  advances  can  be  safely  made  only  with  extreme  caution  and 
absolute  sincerity,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
the  depths  of  our  inevitable  ignorance  of  each  other's  habits  of  mind, 
and  the  continual  danger  of  misconstruction.  Just  as  a  slight  rudeness 
or  harshness  of  manner  may,  when  weighted  by  superior  position,  give 
extreme  and  altogether  unintended  pain,  so  we  may  easily  by  some 
little  thoughtless  advance  raise  expectations  which  we  should  never 
dream  of  fulfilling.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  when  every  word  and 
look  means  so  much.  In  all  relations  it  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom  to 
put  our  demands  at  the  lowest ;  to  feel  our  way  so  carefully  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  having  to  recede ;  to  lay  our  foundations  deep  and  wide 
before  we  begin  to  build.  And  especially  is  this  necessary  in  making 
any  sort  of  advances  to  those  who  depend  upon  us.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  expose  our  equals  to  the  risk  of  suffering  from  our  caprice  or 
failure ;  it  is  downright  cruel  to  run  such  risks  with  our  inferiors. 
Therefore  I  think  mistresses  who  care  to  cultivate  the  affections  of 
their  servants  are  bound  to  use  even  more  caution  and  prudence  in 
doing  so  than  they  would  use  in  forming  a  friendship  with  one  of 
their  own  rank,  avoiding  above  all  things,  anything  capricious,  forced, 
or  uncertain.  And  after  all,  a  simplicity  too  entire  to  admit  of  any 
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design  or  set  purpose  at  all,  is  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the 
growth  of  all  happy  relations.  Let  us  be  as  open  and  as  friendly  as 
we  can  with  everybody ;  friendship  will  root  itself  in  such  a  soil  if 
the  germs  of  it  exist  in  our  natural  affinities ;  if  not,  there  will  be  no 
harm  done.  Friendliness  is  always  possible,  and  always  welcome ; 
friendship,  a  sacred  bond  reserved  for  the  few. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  exquisite  grace  belonging  to  such  rare 
friendships  as  are  formed  and  maintained  through  long  years,  and  in 
spite  of  the  formidable  barriers  of  social  inequality,  between  some 
faithful  old  servants  and  their  mistresses  and  mistresses'  families. 
The  very  hindrances  and  difficulties  of  the  relation  bear  witness  to 
the  depth  of  human  tenderness  which  has  overcome  them,  and  the 
inevitable  restraints  and  sacrifices  involved  in  it  add  a  certain 
pathetic  dignity  to  long-tried  fidelity.  Those  among  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  such  a  friendship  will  never  think  of  shut- 
ting out  such  possibilities  by  any  artificial  barriers ;  but  neither  will 
they  be  in  any  danger  of  supposing  that  servants'  friendship  is  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  won,  or  to  be  commanded  by  the  mistress's  will. 
There  are  obstacles  enough  in  the  nature  of  things ;  we  need  surely 
not  create  more.  Without  deliberately  aiming  at  forming  friendships 
so  beset  with  peculiar  dangers,  it  is  possible  to  convey  by  a  frank 
friendliness  of  manner,  an  unmistakable  assurance  of  good  will  to 
every  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  little  kingdom. 

Less  than  this  will  not  make  any  house  a  real  home ;  more  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  well  to  advance  beyond  this 
elementary  friendliness  until  the  groundwork  it  affords  is  made  tho- 
roughly secure.  For  servants'  eyes  are  as  quick  as  hawks'  for  any 
want  of  reality  in  those  above  them.  Any  set  effort  to  please  is  very 
apt  to  defeat  itself.  '  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird ; '  the  bird  not  only  declines  to  enter,  but  strongly  resents 
the  insult  to  his  understanding.  Of  all  things  which  sensible 
English  servants  hold  in  abhorrence,  the  most  abhorred  is  any  sort  of 
4  humbug,'  especially  that  of  playing  at  equality.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  essentially  wanting  in  respect,  casting  as  it  does  a  slur  not  only 
on  their  good  sense,  but  on  their  station.  As  a  capital  little  Parisian 
cook  once  said  to  her  mistress,  '  Celui  qui  n'a  pas  V amour-propre 
de  son  etat  ne  /era  rieuS  It  is  a  gross  blunder  to  wound  this  amour- 
propre,  as  we  may  so  easily  do,  not  only  by  failing  to  appreciate 
technical  skill,  but  by  anything  which  betrays  a  lurking  feeling  as  if 
service  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  ignored. 

The  most  popular  masters  and  mistresses  I  have  known  have  been 
the  most  uncompromising  in  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  authority, 
and  the  most  unflinching  in  using  the  plain  language  of  command 
or  reproof.  I  think  also  that  they  have  as  a  rule  been  singularly 
free  from  any  sentimental  or  radical  theories  about  social  equality. 

Indeed  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so.     It  is  not  strange 
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that  the  largest-hearted,  the  simplest,  and  deepest  men  and  women, 
in  whom  the  infinite  reverence  for  every  human  soul  is  most  firmly 
rooted,  should  be  those  who  truly  are  the  least  staggered  by  our  little 
artificial  distinctions ;  who  have  the  least  hesitation  in  recognising  what 
is  real  in  them,  as  they  would  be  the  most  incapable  either  of  presum- 
ing upon  them,  or  of  being  daunted  by  them.  Those  who  fear  Grod  do 
not  grudge  to  honour  the  king — in  his  degree — so  infinitely  small  by 
comparison.  And  the  honour  which  they  willingly  give,  they  quietly 
claim,  never  supposing  that  any  one  can  be  silly  enough  to  think 
much  of  it.  It  is  the  deep  unshakable  sense  of  an  underlying 
equality,  of  the  infinite  smallness  of  any  distinctions  by  which  one 
human  being  can  be  raised  above  his  fellows  in  comparison  of  the 
bond  which  unites  them,  which  takes  away  the  sting  from  the  use  of 
these  distinctions,  and  which  at  the  same  time  forbids  the  ostenta- 
tious disregard  of  them.  When  servants  feel  that  the  mistress  re- 
cognises their  true  value  as  human  beings,  they  are  ready  enough  to 
yield  only  too  much  respect  to  her  ladyhood.  A  '  real  lady  '  is  their 
most  emphatic  expression  of  approbation.  It  means  one  who  has  no 
need  to  take  thought  for  her  dignity,  who  is  incapable,  if  only  for 
her  own  sake,  of  being  otherwise  than  gentle.  The  better  such  a 
one  is  known  to  her  servants,  the  more  irresistible  will  be  her  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  the  more  cordially  recognised  her  authority. 
With  all  these  cautions  we  may,  I  believe,  safely  venture  to  lay  aside, 
by  degrees,  that  part  of  the  barrier  of  reserve  which  is  artificial  and 
voluntary,  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  to  the  born 
ruler,  as  well  as  to  the  kind-hearted.  Barriers  of  reserve  and  coldness 
may  be  broken  down  or  thawed  in  a  thousand  wa^s,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suggest  in  detail.  Women  know  well  enough  the  little 
arts  by  which  acquaintance  is  made  and  carried  on  towards  friendship. 
A  little  free  play  of  natural  impulses  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Out- 
spoken praise  and  blame  of  our  servants'  work  instead  of  a  chill 
silence  upon  which  all  their  service  falls  flat ;  a  little  wholesome 
gossip,  or  if  the  word  sounds  better,  let  us  say  chat,  about  anything 
in  the  world  that  comes  in  naturally ;  a  little  occasional  appeal  for 
sympathy  on  one's  own  behalf,  especially  if  one  remembers  to  tell 
the  bright  as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  one's  own  experiences ;  a  little 
service  done  or  asked  out  of  the  regular  routine  ;  all  these  things  are 
what  '  Friends  '  call  '  very  uniting,'  and  they  certainly  are  very  easy 
except  to  the  slaves  of  shyness. 

Shyness  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  alone  suffice  to  hold  frostbound  the  natural  stream  of  sympathy 
and  goodwill,  if  we  could  once  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  is  some 
danger  either  to  our  authority  or  to  our  delicacy,  in  allowing  freer 
interchange  of  ideas  with  our  servants.  It  is  true  that  any  difference 
of  moral  standards  must  to  some  extent  be  a  hindrance  to  sympa- 
thetic intercourse.  And  it  is  no  doubt  impossible  that  there  should 
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not  be  some  such  difference  between  ladies  and  servants  as  a  rule. 
The  most  refined  and  high-minded  women  of  the  lower  classes  cannot 
be  so  completely  sheltered  from  all  contact  with  the  ruder  and 
coarser  manifestations  of  evil  as  are  many  ladies.  Things  which 
they  abhor  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  deeply  than,  the  comparatively 
inexperienced,  cannot  give  them  the  same  shock  of  painful  surprise. 
They  are,  in  this  respect,  in  the  very  same  position  with  regard  to 
us  which  we  all  occupy  with  regard  to  the  young — less  ignorant,  but, 
thank  Grod,  not  therefore  necessarily  less  pure-minded,  or  less  to  be 
trusted.  This  difference  is  purely  accidental  and  superficial,  and 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  substantial  moral  inequality  whatever. 
At  the  same  time,  their  moral  perceptions  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in 
some  respects  really  less  developed  by  cultivation  than  our  own. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  best  possible  means  of  diffusing  our  own 
more  delicate  sense  of  right  is  to  be  found  in  the  indirect  influence 
of  daily  friendly  intercourse.  What  higher  praise  could  anyone  of 
us  desire  than  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  old  words :  '  To  love  her 
was  a  liberal  education  '  ?  and  should  it  not  be  even  more  certainly 
a  liberal,  or,  at  least,  a  refining,  education  to  serve  us  ?  I  do  not 
hesitate,  however,  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  there  are  many  lessons 
learnt  more  effectually  in  the  stern  school  of  poverty  than  they  can 
possibly  be  taught  where  every  appliance  for  the  development  of  mind 
and  body  exists  in  lavish  abundance.  There  are  lessons  of  patience, 
cheerfulness,  self-denial,  and  kindness,  which  we  may  thankfully  learn 
from  the  lives  of  our  own  servants ;  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  summary 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity  in  their  views  of  life  and  duty 
which  has  often  proved,  to  myself  at  least,  a  wholesome  corrective  of 
fine-spun  theories,  doubts,  and  scruples.  It  is  a  poor  view  of  life 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  the  experience  of  the  rich. 

It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  the  acceptance  of  the  domestic  or 
motherly  ideal  of  the  relation  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
moral,  as  compared  with  technical,  excellence  in  the  servants  admitted 
into  our  families,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Mistresses  who  consider  the  relation  as  a  purely 
business  contract  require  but  a  moderate  amount  of  outward  respecta- 
bility and  propriety  of  behaviour.  Coldness  of  heart,  or  vulgarity  of 
mind  in  a  clever  and  useful  maid  would  be  nothing  to  them — and 
why  should  it  ?  They  do  not  propose  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
her ;  her  work  is  all  that  matters  to  them,  and  however  anxious  they 
may  be  to  preserve  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room  and 
the  schoolroom  from  the  slightest  taint  of  evil,  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  to  wish  to  purify  that  of  the  kitchen  or  the  servants'  hall. 
And  yet  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  if  every  mistress  of  a  family  desired 
above  all  things  to  radiate  moral  order  into  every  corner  of  her 
domain,  who  can  set  a  limit  to  the  purifying  influence  which  might 
thus  be  diffused  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  In 
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the  end  the  work  itself  would  gain  by  it — in  the  long  run  no  one  is 
so  well  served  as  the  mistress  who  will  have  none  but  women  of  good 
principles  about  her  ;  but  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is, 
whether  we  will  aim  at  making  our  houses,  as  far  as  the  servants  are 
concerned,  mere  places  of  business — well  regulated  factories  for  the 
elaboration  of  our  own  luxuries ;  or  real  homes,  the  abodes  of  a 
wholesome  and  happy  activity,  and  of  a  true  family  life,  in  which  the 
servants  have  their  genuine  though  subordinate  part. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  any  attempt  to  restore  an  ideal  state  of 
things  from  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  widely  departed  must  be 
made  with  great  caution,  and  at  some  cost  both  of  trouble  and  of 
occasional  disappointment.  Service,  when  looked  at  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  is  for  both  mistress  and  maid  a  humbling  as  well  as  an 
edifying  school  of  discipline.  Just  where  we  feel  •  surest  of  being 
loved,  we  often  come  across  the  most  startling  difficulties.  If  we 
depart  from  the  beaten  path  of  indifference  we  must  be  prepared  for 
pitfalls.  To  my  mind  the  risk  of  a  broken  bone  is  better  than  the 
certainty  of  paralysis.  I  would  rather  run  the  chance  of  an  occasional 
blaze  than  live  for  ever  without  a  fire ;  but  in  these  respects  tempera- 
ments differ.  Apart,  however,  from  possible  catastrophes,  and  what- 
ever may  be  our  ideal,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that  in  bringing 
a  servant  into  the  house  we  bring  in  a  judge— a  keen-sighted, 
inexorable,  by  no  means  infallible  or  invariably  just  judge — -upon 
whose  verdict  not  only  our  present  comfort  but  our  chance  of  good 
service  from  her  successors  largely  depends.  Mistresses'  characters 
are  inquired  into  at  least  as  carefully,  and  with  as  good  reason,  as 
they  inquire  into  their  servants'  characters.  In  fact  the  servant  runs 
a  much  greater  risk  by  taking  an  undesirable  situation  than  the 
mistress  does  by 'engaging  an  undesirable  servant;  and  it  seems  only 
fair  and  right  that  her  inquiries  should  be  equally  searching.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  new  servants  may  often  be 
accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  have 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  our  former  ones.  Of  course  servants  are 
at  least  as  often  unjust  in  their  judgments  as  their  betters ;  in 
some  respects  almost  necessarily  so.  In  others  they  have  an  astonish- 
ing keenness,  acquired  partly  from  the  necessities  of  self-protection 
in  a  more  or  less  dependent  condition,  and  partly  from  certain 
peculiar  opportunities  of  applying  rigorous  if  narrow  tests.  We  all 
know  how  infallibly  and  mysteriously  they  become  acquainted  with 
our  affairs — sometimes  perhaps  by  improper  means,  but  much  oftener, 
I  believe,  by  the  familiar  and  simple  process  of  ( putting  two  and  two 
together,'  which  in  practised  hands  and  with  unrivalled  opportunities 
of  minute  and  hourly  observation  amounts  to  something  like  second - 
sight.  They  have  amongst  other  opportunities  one  of  great  import  - 
ance  in  testing  character ;  viz.  that  of  seeing  it  from  below,  and 
when  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  equals. 
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The  temptation  to  abuse  authority  is  so  universal  that  I  fear  we 
cannot  wonder  if  those  who  have  been  under  it  sometimes  have 
reason  to  take  a  less  favourable  view  of  ladies'  dispositions  than  may 
fairly  be  held  by  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
them  in  the  same  way.  We  may  feel  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
real  goodness  of  any  woman  who  is  truly  loved  and  respected  by  her 
servants,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  none  who  deserve  their 
love  and  respect  ever  fail  to  attain  it.  On  some  points  servants' 
judgment  is  pretty  sure  to  be  unduly  severe.  I  believe  that  the 
principal  flaw  in  their  judgment  is  too  great  readiness  to  impute  low 
and  coarse  motives  for  conduct  which  is  really  prompted  by  consider- 
ations which  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  take  into  account, 
and  in  whose  very  existence  they  are  slow  to  believe.  They  are  very 
free,  for  instance,  in  assigning  to  money  a  greater  degree  of  influence 
than  it  really  exercises.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so  ;  and 
mistresses  would  avoid  many  misunderstandings  and  much  undeserved 
blame  if  they  always  had  patience  enough  to  make  their  motives 
clear.  I  am  assuming  of  course  that  they  really  are  not  actuated  by 
thoughts  of  money  when  they  may  seem  to  their  servants  to  be  so. 
Mistresses  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  servants  should  try  to 
understand,  that  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been  lifted  far  above 
the  possibility  of  want  are  not  likely  to  attach  the  same  sort  of  value 
to  money  which  it  necessarily  has  for  those  whose  daily  bread  depends 
on  the  day's  earnings.  It  is  a  shame  to  us  if  we  cannot  attain  to 
some  freedom  of  mind  about  money ;  it  is  no  shame  to  them  if  they 
scarcely  know  what  such  freedom  means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never 
handled  large  sums  to  realise  the  fact,  that  nominally  rich  people 
may  be  suffering  from  embarrassments  which  do  not  press  the  less 
heavily  for  being  in  a  measure  perhaps  of  their  own  creation ;  and 
that  when  demands  upon  one's  purse  are  incessant,  a  certain  nervous- 
ness about  each  detail  of  expenditure  is  easily  produced,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  experience  not  only  of  most  servants  (who  if  scantily 
provided  with  money  have  at  the  same  time  been  always  provided 
with  necessaries),  but  even  of  poor  people  in  their  own  homes.  The 
difficulties  as  well  as  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor  are  mostly  bounded 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  week's  earnings  and  the  week's  expenses. 
The  actual  pressure  of  poverty  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
harass  of  money  anxieties  on  a  large  scale.  Without  attempting  to 
balance  their  comparative  severity,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  little  the 
experience  of  one  can  tend  to  create  indulgence  for  the  other.  To 
people  accustomed  to  very  small  and  definite  expenses,  it  seems 
inexcusable  that  the  mistress  of  a  large  house  should  fret  herself  and 
them  about  half-crowns.  They  forget,  or  rather  they  have  never  had  to 
learn,  what  it  is  to  have  half-crowns  going  out  at  every  pore,  and  how 
much  more  wearing  anxiety  about  money  becomes  when  it  is  vague 
and  complicated,  so  that  one  never  knows  at  the  moment  of  spending 
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exactly  where  one  is,  or  what  one  can  afford.  The  money  troubles  of 
the  rich,  if  less  severe,  are  more  unlimited  than  those  of  the  poor,  and 
a  servant  is  very  apt  to  think  her  mistress  '  mean  '  when  in  fact  she 
is  suffering  from  a  nervous  panic  about  the  impending  financial  state- 
ment. Ladies  also  often  have  scruples  about  spending  money,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  principle,  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood 
by  their  servants.  The  only  remedy  for  misunderstanding  is  freedom  of 
intercourse,  and  frankness  and  patience  in  explanation. 

I  believe  mistresses  would  often  find  that  they  would  do  more  to 
keep  the  bills  down  by  frankly  explaining  as  much  as  is  necessary 
of  their  own  money  matters  to  their  upper  servants,  than  by  any 
amount  of  fault-finding.  Of  course  the  degree  of  frankness  on  these 
subjects  which  is  possible  must  depend  on  many  circumstances 
which  differ  in  different  families  ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  the 
more  that  can  be  used  the  better.  If  you  want  to  carry  people  along 
with  you,  and  enlist  them  on  your  side,  there  is  nothing  like  trusting 
them. 

In  all  that  I  have  said,  1  have  of  course  been  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
relation  of  mistress  and  maid.  I  own  that  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
employment  of  men  in  indoor  service  altogether  abolished.  It  might 
certainly  be  done  with  advantage  in  many  houses,  only  employing 
occasional  porters  for  certain  heavy  kinds  of  work.  The  difficulty  of 
penetrating  a  household  with  personal  influence  of  the  right  kind  is, 
of  course,  greatly  increased  when  some  of  its  members  are  men ;  but 
it  certainly  is  not  thereby  rendered  less  important.  Even  men- 
servants  are,  in  their  measure,  amenable  to  the  wisely  adjusted 
influence  of  an  honoured  mistress.  But  the  smaller  and  the  more 
unpretending  the  scale  of  the  household,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  it 
truly  a  home.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  the  domestic  ideal 
on  the  scale  on  which  some  large  houses  are  arranged.  When  the 
servants  are  too  numerous  for  it  to  be  possible  for  the  mistress  to 
know  much  about  them,  the  only  chance  of  proper  guardianship 
being  secured  for  the  younger  maids  is,  of  course,  in  delegating  the 
charge  of  them  to  a  good  housekeeper,  who  may  be  a  real  link 
between  them  and  the  mistress,  and  who  is  probably  better  able  and 
more  likely  to  exercise  a  really  motherly  influence  than  the  mistress 
herself,  whose  time  is  sure  to  be  otherwise  engrossed.  Indeed,  in  all 
but  the  very  smallest  households,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural 
and  the  best  arrangement  that  there  should  be  one  thoroughly  trusted 
servant  through  whom  a  great  part  of  the  mistress's  dealings  with  the 
rest  may  be  carried  on.  So  many  questions  of  detail  arise  on  which 
a  sensible  housekeeper  will  be  really  a  better  judge  than  her 
mistress,  and  so  much  may  turn  upon  observations  which  can  be 
made  only  by  one  who  is  living  and  working  amongst  the  rest,  that 
a  wise  mistress  will  rarely  venture  far  without  having  taken  counsel 
with  the  natural  leader  of  the  kitchen.  Especially  does  this  apply 
to  the  planning  of  any  innovation,  or  of  downstairs  entertainments 
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and  hospitalities.  Such  things  never  really  answer  unless  they  grow 
up  in  full  harmony  with  the  popular  feeling  below.  Next  to  trust- 
worthiness, the  most  essential  gift  for  the  leader  of  the  kitchen  to 
possess  is  sufficient  natural  affinity  of  character  with  her  mistress  to 
make  her  a  good  conductor  of  influence  between  parlour  and  kitchen. 
No  house  is  satisfactorily  organised  in  which  there  is  not  one  such 
trusted  counsellor. 

Of  CQiirse  the  mistress's  own  family  circumstances  and  occupations 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  attention  which  she  can 
bestow  upon  perfecting  her  household  relations.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
mothers  of  large  families  sometimes  feel  their  hands  too  full  to 
allow  of  their  undertaking  any  avoidable  cares ;  yet  their  own  ex- 
perience and  the  many  subjects  of  common  interest  naturally 
springing  up  in  a  large  household,  especially  where  there  is  a  nursery, 
make  it  in  many  ways  most  natural  and  easy  for  'them  to  extend 
motherly  care  and  influence  to  all  under  their  roof.  On  the  other 
hand,  lone  women  are  much  more  thrown  upon  their  servants'  com- 
panionship, and  have  their  hands  much  more  free  for  many  of  the 
works  in  which  servants  will  most  readily  join.  We  cannot  give  what 
we  have 'not  got ;  but  good  influences  are  always  tending  to  spread 
outwards,  and  in  proportion  as  a  mistress's  own  personal  and  family 
life  is  rightly  ordered,  wholesome  and  happy,  she  will  be  able  to  make 
her  servants  partakers  in  this  right  order.  Where  a  spring  of  whole- 
some life  exists,  all  varieties  of  external  circumstances  may  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

Whether  we  are  rich  or  poor  in  relations  of  our  own,  we  all  have 
a  natural  though  little  used  link  with  our  servants'  families.  I  think 
nothing  but  habit  could  prevent  our  feeling  wonder  and  dismay  at 
the  degree  in  which  these  ties  are  ignored  by  many  of  us.  If  a 
friend  of  our  own  class  were  spending  but  a  week  or  two  with  us,  and 
did  not  mention  such  an  event  as  the  marriage  or  death  of  a  near 
relation,  we  should  think  it  showed  an  extraordinary  want  either  of 
feeling  or  of  confidence  in  us.  Yet  how  many  people  are  content 
to  live  with  their  servants  for  years  upon  terms  which  make  such 
silence  almost  a  matter  of  course  !  There  is  no  surer  or  safer  bond  of 
union  with  our  servants  than  lies  in  making  ourselves  acquainted, 
personally  if  possible,  but  at  least  by  friendly  inquiry,  with  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to. them.  We  might  often  do  more  towards 
keeping  a  girl  in  the  right  path  by  (for  instance)  inviting  her  mother 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  her,  or  helping  her  to  put  a  young  brother 
to  school,  or  to  provide  comforts  for  a  sick  sister,  than  by  any 
amount  of  strictness.  If  we  have  not  the  means  of  doing  such  things 
(and  yet  how  little  they  cost,  and  how  pleasant  they  are !),  we  may  at 
least  encourage  the  girl  to  tell  us  about  her  parents  and  her  home, 
and  seize  any  opportunities  that  do  occur  of  helping  her  to  do  them 
little  kindnesses'.  Servants'  families  afford  a  rich  but  neglected  field 
of  pleasant,  if  sometimes  troublesome,  common  interest. 
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In  one  form  or  another,  the  great  root  of  all  natural  unforced 
intercourse  is  a  common  object.  For  this  among  many  other  reasons 
we  must  often  regret  the  complete  abandonment  of  all  household 
work  by  women  of  the  upper  classes.  It  would  be,  in  many 
ways,  good  for  our  girls  to  be  brought  up  to  take,  under  the 
direction  of  efficient  and  trusted  servants,  a  real  share  in  housework, 
washing  and  cooking — good  for  their  muscles,  their  spirits,  their 
future  usefulness,  and  not  least  for  their  relations  with  their  future 
servants.  But  if  it  should  not  be  thought  wise  or  practicable  for  us 
ever  to  resume  the  share  we  have  lost  in  household  work,  the  time 
may  be  coming  when  we  shall  see  our  way  to  giving  our  servants  a 
larger  share  in  our  own  more  special  work  ;  the  attempt  to  help  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  erring,  which  is  of  all  womanly  offices  perhaps 
the  best  fitted  to  call  out  and  to  reward  the  united  efforts  of  mistress 
and  maids. 

Indeed,  most  ladies  who  give  themselves  seriously  to  such  works 
as  these  must  at  times  have  felt  themselves  maimed  for  want  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  help  which  can  be  given  by  a  thoroughly  sensible 
and  good  woman  in  the  position  of  a  servant,  and  by  no  one  else.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  lady's  work  can  have  its  full  value  unless 
combined  with  such  assistance :  and  invaluable  as  mission  women, 
Bible  women,  and  other  such  agents  have  proved  themselves,  their 
relations  with  their  employers  and  superintendents  cannot  be  of  quite 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  may  subsist  between  a  really  '  like- 
minded '  mistress  and  maid,  living  under  one  roof,  knowing  each 
other's  weak  and  strong  points  as  they  can  only  be  known  in  the 
intimacy  of  family  life ;  bound  together  not  only  as  mistress  and 
servant,  but  in  a  common  service  in  which  the  first  may  be  last  and 
the  last  first,  and  '  whosoever  will  be  the  chiefest  shall  be  servant 
of  all.' 

The  best  loved,  the  best  served,  the  most  deeply  reverenced 
mistresses  I  have  known  have  been  some  mothers  of  families  who 
counted  not  their  time  their  own,  whose  care  and  affections  were 
not  limited  to  their  own  children  or  their  own  households,  but 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  daily  ministering  to  the  wants  and  the 
sorrows  of  all  who  were  in  need.  They  never  shrank  from  trouble 
or  from  inconvenience  if  they  could  be  of  use,  nor  from  rebuking 
wrong-doing  when  it  came  before  them,  but  their  joy  was  to  spread 
joy  around  them ;  their  children  and  servants  gradually  grew  up  into 
the  privilege  of  sharing  in  their  labours  of  love,  their  very  names 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  whose  hearts  they  never  knew  that 
they  had  won,  and  their  memories  remain  as  an  inheritance  of  light 
and  of  hope  for  succeeding  generations. 

CAROLINE  E.  STEPHEN. 
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REASONS  FOR  DOUBT  IN    THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  l  there  was  an  article  entitled 
'  Apology  for  Doubt  in  the  Church  of  England,'  which  many  may 
have  read  with  interest.  When  doubts  as  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
any  Church  are  felt,  a  calm  consideration  of  them  must  be  useful, 
as  a  conviction  of  their  erroneous  teaching  may  lead  to  their  aban- 
donment, and  through  it  to  more  general  Christian  unity, in  that 
which  is  alone  of  importance — namely,  unity  of  faith. 

In  treating  such  a  question  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  diffuseness. 
A  short  article  on  such  a  subject  will  be  read  attentively  by  far  more 
persons  than  a  long  one.  If  the  points  submitted  to  consideration 
on  which  doubts  are  felt  are  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  case, 
more  are  not  required  for  a  satisfactory  opening  of  the  question.  If 
the  necessity  for  some  change  is  admitted,  the  extent  of  it  will  be 
afterwards  determined.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to 
establish  reasons  for  doubt  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the 
three  following  points : 

First,  That  she  sets  up  her  own  teaching  in  direct  opposition  to 
Christ's  own  words. 

Secondly,  That  she  continues  to  invent  new  articles  of  faith  un- 
known to  the  Apostles. 

Thirdly,  That  she  heretically  refuses  to  accept  what  the  Church 
has  decreed,  and  that  so  long  as  she  continues  to  do  so,  Christian 
unity  is  impossible. 

First,  That  she  sets  up  her  own  teaching  in  direct  opposition  to 
Christ's  own  words.  When  Christ  instituted  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
'  He  took  bread  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ;  and  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  new  testament  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins ' 
(Matt.  xxvi.).  In  like  manner  as  the  bread  was  given  by  Him,  so 
was  the  cup,  and  His  injunction  to  take  both  was  the  same,  and  with 
both  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  administered  by  the  Apostles,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  in  the  Church  for  ages  in  the  gatherings  of  the  faithful 
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in  direct  obedience  to  Christ's  commands  and  institution.  By 
degrees  irregularity  broke  in.  in  some  cases  of  necessity,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  communion  could  be  administered  to  a  Christian  in 
person  through  bread  only,  and  it  came  to  be  held  by  many  that  it 
was  sufficient  if  given  in  one  kind.  For  some  time  this  doctrine  was 
condemned  as  heretical ;  but  in  1414  at  the  Council  of  Constance  the 
Church  of  Rome  decreed  that  the  sacred  supper  was  to  be  from 
thenceforth  administered  to  the  laity  in  bread  only,  prohibiting 
communion  to  them  in  both  elements,  thus  declaring  that  Christ's 
direct  ordinance  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  which  had  been 
taught  and  observed  by  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the 
Church  for  fourteen  centuries,  was  to  be  no  longer  obeyed,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  Rome  are  superior  to  Christ's  words.  From  that  time 
no  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  allowed  to  receive  the 
cup,  and  every  one  who  secedes  from  another  Christian  Church  to  that 
of  Rome  is  from  thenceforth  deprived  of  receiving  through  the  cup 
that  remission  of  sin  through  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  other 
promises  Christ  made  in  connection  with  it,  saying,  '  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him ' 
(John  vi.  56).  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  only 
services  in  the  Christian  Church  ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  and  that 
whatever  He  commanded  to  be  done  in  them  cannot  be  omitted 
without  sinful  disobedience. 

Is  there  not,  therefore,  in  the  doctrine  so  insisted  on,  reason  for 
doubt  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

Secondly,  That  the  Church  of  Rome  continues  to  invent  articles 
of  faith  unknown  to  the  Apostles.  Without  travelling  over  the  in- 
ventions of  more  distant  times,  within  the  last  thirty  years  that 
Church  has  declared  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  and 
Papal  infallibility  to  be  articles  of  faith. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  assert  that  either  of  these  doctrines  were 
known  to  or  taught  by  the  Apostles.  It  savours  of  the  ridiculous  for 
the  followers  of  Rome  to  call  theirs  the  old  religion,  when  they  know 
that  some  articles  of  their  faith  have  only  been  made  so  within  their 
own  memory,  and  that  they  may  be  ordered  to-morrow  to  accept 
others  perhaps  not  more  generally  acceptable  than  the  last.  To 
preach  a  new  article  of  faith  is  to  preach  a  new  gospel,  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Gal.  i.  8,  says,  '  If  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
gospel  to  you  than  that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed.' 

Is  there  not  in  the  doctrine  so  insisted  on  reason  for  doubt  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  ? 

Thirdly,  That  the  Church  of  Rome  refuses  to  accept  what  the 
Church  has  decreed,  and  that,  so  long  as  she  continues  to  do  so,  renders 
Christian  unity  impossible.   By  the  28th  Canon  of  the  Fourth  General 
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Council,  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  it  is  declared  that  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  Fathers  on  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
granted  on  account  of  the  imperial  rank  of  that  city,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  inasmuch  as  that  city  had  become  a  new 
Rome,  equally  honoured  in  its  Imperial  Government  and  Senate, 
ought  to  have  the  same  privileges  in  ecclesiastical  concerns  ;  and 
the  Eastern  Bishops  were  accordingly  by  that  canon  placed  under 
that  See,  and  removed  from  Roman  jurisdiction. 

The  principle  enacted  in  this  canon,  and  the  reasons  given  for  its 
adoption,  are  important.  It  declares  that  the  Church  ought  not  to 
be  under  one  supreme  human  governing  authority,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  independent  civil  State  is  entitled  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  government  of  its  own.  It  is  also  clearly 
shown  by  this  canon  that  the  privileges  till  then  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  were  granted  only  on  account  of  the  imperial 
rank  of  that  city,  mistress  of  the  then  civilised  world,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  The  Church  in  the  fifth  century  knew  nothing  of  any 
particular  authority  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  St.  Peter's 
successor,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  inventions  adduced  by  that  Church 
as  reasons  for  the  supremacy  she  persists  in  claiming. 

The  refusal  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  accept  this  canon  in  no 
way  affects  its  authority.  No  efforts  could  induce  the  Council  to 
recede  from  the  principle  it  established,  and  from  that  time  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  lawfully  separated  from  and  independent 
of  Rome.  The  schismatic  determination  of  Rome  to  insist  on  her 
supremacy,  in  defiance  of  the  ruling  of  the  Church,  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  Christian  unity,  and  the  Councils  on  which  Rome  relies  for  many 
of  her  errors,  such  as  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Trent,  were  not 
Councils  of  the  Universal  Church,  but  of  Rome  only,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  properly  acknowledged  to  possess  Catholic  authority. 

The  right  to  an  independent  ecclesiastical  constitution  given  by 
the  Church  at  Chalcedon  to  Constantinople,  founded  on  its  imperial 
rule,  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  all  other  States  under  similar  condi- 
tions. The  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  England  and 
the  Colonies,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  independent  national  Churches  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
then  established.  Their  independence  in  Church  government  in  no 
way  prevents  unity  of  faith,  while  it  is  a  great  protection  against  the 
adoption  of  new  doctrines. 

Was  the  Church  wise  in  determining  against  allowing  one  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority  to  continue,  and  become  a  necessary 
Christian  institution,  to  which  all  ought  to  submit  ?  This  supremacy 
is  what  Rome  especially  contends  for,  and  there  is  something  in  it 
which  to  many,  who  consider  the  matter  superficially,  is  particularly 
attractive.  Do  not  the  matters  opened  in  this  paper  show  that  the 
ruling  of  such  a  supreme  authority  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  false 
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doctrine,  which  under  a  wider  principle  of  Church  representation  could 
never  have  occurred  ?  If  all  Christian  nations  in.  the  fifteenth  century 
had  had  independent  Church  governments,  and  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance been  a  Council  of  the  Universal  Church,  communion  in  one  kind 
could  never  have  been  carried  in  direct  opposition  to  Christ's  words  and 
ordinances,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  any  one  of  such 
independent  Churches  would  have  dared  to  make  such  a  proposal. 
The  desire  to  show  that  one  supreme  ecclesiastial  authority  could  rule 
anything  it  pleased  was  the  reason  for  that  decision  at  Constance, 
and  the  followers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  kept  generally  in  ignorance 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  being  taught  that 
their  Church  is  supreme,  and  cannot  err,  are  too  ready  to  accept 
whatever  she  chooses  to  teach.  If  the  Churches  of  the  several  nations 
of  the  Christian  communion  had  been  independent,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent  been  a  general  council,  would  its  decrees  have  been  such  as 
were  then  agreed  to  ?  If  Roman  supremacy  was  not  to  be  contended 
for,  there  would  be  no  Jesuits ;  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
can  anyone  believe  that  under  a  representative  Church  system,  such 
strange  doctrines  as  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  or 
Papal  infallibility,  could  ever  have  been  even  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  general  council  as  articles  of  faith  ? 

Is  not  the  refusal  to  accept  what  the  Church  decreed  at  Chalcedon, 
which  refusal  has  rendered  the  assembling  since  then  of.  any  General 
Council  of  the  Universal  Church  impossible,  a  reason  for  doubt  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  ? 

REDESDALE. 
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'IRISH  POLITICS  AND  ENGLISH  PARTIES. 

THERE  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  approaching  general 
election  will  show  a  more  even  balance  of  political  parties  than  has 
been  seen  in  any  Parliament  within  the  past  thirty  years.  Neither 
Conservatives  nor  Liberals,  except  those  who  are  wholly  blinded  by 
partisan  spirit,  can  reckon  upon  securing  a  majority  strong  enough  to 
defy  opposition.  Of  such  majorities  there  have  been  many  examples. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  supported  in  1841  by  a  majority  of  82;  Lord 
Palmerston  in  1857  by  a  majority  of  85 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868  by 
a  majority  of  112,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874  by  a  majority  of  51. 
The  party  at  present  in  power  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  under  no 
illusions  in  this  respect.  They  cannot  hope  to  retain  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  ground  they  won  nearly  six  years  ago.  Their  shrewdest 
calculators  will  be  well  content  if  they  lose  fewer  than  thirty  votes  on 
a  division.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will  lose  many 
more.  The  reconquest  of  thirty  seats  by  the  Opposition  would  change 
the  Conservative  majority  into  a  minority.  On  the  other  hand, 
Liberal  estimates,  though  occasionally  going  far  beyond  thirty  seats, 
must  suffer  a  deduction,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  pointed  out 
a  year  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  :  '  The  real  majority  (he  wrote) 
of  the  Government  should  be  measured,  at  the  least,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Liberals  alone,  reckoning  the  Home  Rulers  neither  way/ 
But  recent  calculations  of  Liberal  gains  at  the  general  election, 
placing  the  Government  conjecturally  in  a  minority  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  assume  every  Home  Rule  seat  to  be  an  addition  to  the  Liberal 
strength.  There  are  about  sixty  Home  Rule  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  their  numbers  are  likely  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished  when  Parliament  is  dissolved.  Among  these  there  are 
some  well-known  politicians  who,  except  upon  Home  Rule  and  other 
Irish  questions,  are  inclined  to  vote  on  the  Conservative  rather  than 
on  the  Liberal  side.  Estimates  which  give  the  Liberals  a  majority  of 
thirty,  including  the  whole  body  of  sixty  or  seventy  Home  Rulers, 
would  dwindle  very  far  below  that  level  in  practice.  A  majority 
so  constituted  would  be  less  trustworthy,  as  the  basis  of  a  strong 
administration  and  a  decided  policy,  than  even  a  much  smaller 
majority,  if  compact  and  well  disciplined. 

The  Liberals,  it  is  evident,  cannot,  in  the  existing  state  of  public 
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opinion,  hope  to  have  a  majority  at  all,  and  the  Conservatives,  at  the 
best,  can  only  hope  to  have  a  very  narrow  majority,  without  the  aid 
of  the  Home  Kule  party.  It  cannot  be  deemed  any  disparagement 
of  the  Home  Rulers  to  apply  to  them  the  language  which  has  been 
used  of  another  party  of  independent  politicians,  the  Peelites,  by  the 
most  distinguished  among  them  : 

They  were  like  roving  icebergs  on  which  men  could  not  land  with  safety,  but 
with  which  ships  might  come  into  perilous  collision.  Their  weight  was  too  great 
not  to  count,  but  it  counted  first  this  way  and  then  that.  It  is  not  alleged  against 
them  that  their  public  conduct  was  dishonourable,  but  their  political  action  was 
attended  with  much  public  inconvenience ;  and  even  those  who  think  they  were 
enlightened  statesmen  may  feel  that  the  existence  of  these  sensibly  large  segments 
of  a  representative  chamber  in  a  state  of  detachment  from  all  the  organisation  of 
party  acts  upon  the  parliamentary  vessel  as  a  cargo  of  corn  in  bulk  acts,  in  foul 
weather,  on  the  trim  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  constrained  to  say  this  of  the  Peelites,  he  pro- 
bably was  thinking  quite  as  much  of  the  Home  Rulers.  The  disturbing 
influence  in  politics  of  these  '  segments  in  a  state  of  detachment '  is 
most  formidable  when  there  is  something  approaching  to  an  equili- 
brium of  parties,  and  when  no  Government,  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
can  hope  to  be  placed  in  power  by  the  indisputable  voice  of  the  nation. 
Revolution  and  reaction  are  the  bugbears  of  politics,  but  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  neither  revolution  nor  reaction  has 
done,  or  is  capable  of  doing,  so  much  mischief  under  English 
parliamentary  institutions  as  a  succession  of  weak  administrations 
competing  for  the  favour  of  an  'independent'  body  of  politicians. 
Some  theorists  contend  that  an  even  balance  of  parties  in  the  State  is 
an  advantage.  They  warn  us  of  the  evils  which  invariably  follow  the 
too  triumphant  success  of  any  one  party,  the  disregard  for  public 
opinion,  the  indifference  towards  the  convictions  of  minorities,  the 
disorganisation  and  the  indiscipline,  which  brought  disaster  upon  the 
Whigs  in  1833-35,  and  upon  the  Liberals  in  1870-74.  They  assert 
most  truly  that  the  co-operation  of  the  motive  and  the  regulative 
principles  in  the  State  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of 
Parliamentary  government,  and  that  when  the  one  overpowers  the 
other  the  results  are  ruinous.  But  it  is  clear  that  when  the  moving 
and  the  checking  powers  precisely  balance  one  another  there  can  be 
no  progress.  When  parties  meet  on  a  strict  numerical  equality,  the 
initiative  force  is  wanting  without  which  legislation  flags  and 
administration  halts.  An  equilibrium  of  parties  might  be  endurable, 
however,  if  legislative  torpor  and  administrative  feebleness  were  the 
only  consequences  to  be  feared ;  it  is  the  moral  laxity  which  it  produces 
that  is  most  fruitful  in  perplexities  and  perils.  Stagnation  of  public 
business  is  in  itself  a  danger ;  there  is  '  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do.'  A  feeble  ministry  pitted  against  a  powerful  Opposition 
must  be  tempted  to  strengthen  itself  by  intrigues  and  promises.  An 
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Opposition  which  sees  power  almost  within  reach  will  do  much  to 
gain  even  a  few  votes.  In  such  a  situation  policy  is  necessarily 
shifting  and  unsettled,  and  the  perturbations  caused  by  an  in- 
dependent body  of  politicians  become  more  formidable. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  coming  general  election  all  these 
conditions  will  present  themselves,  and  that  the  next  Parliament  will 
present  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Parliaments  of  1835  and  1837. 
But  '  forewarned  is  forearmed  ' — or  ought  to  be.  Excuses  may  be 
made  for  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration,  which  could  not  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  present  day.  The  Conservatives  were  then  saved  from  yielding 
to  the  demoralising  influences  of  their  position,  in  part  by  the 
accident  of  fortune  which  made  a  '  transaction '  with  O'Connell 
impossible,  but  chiefly  by  the  cool  and  steady  common  sense  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  overthrown,  there  were  signs 
that  a  powerful  section  of  the  Conservatives  were  not  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  competition  with  the  Whigs  for  the  alliance  of  the  Irish 
members.  Open-handed  gifts  of  public  money  were  proposed,  and 
some  were  actually  bestowed  with  ruinous  results.  If  the  Liberals  are 
warned  by  some  disastrous  episodes  in  their  history  as  a  party  against 
the  dangers  of  an  insincere  alliance  with  Irish  separatists,  the  Con- 
servatives have  no  less  reason  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
temptations  to  purchase  Irish  support  by  indiscriminate  largesses.  It 
is  true  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  these  two  political 
perils.  Both  are  serious,  but  the  one  far  more  than  the  other.  The 
mitigated  corruption  from  which  some  statesmen  of  high  personal 
honour  do  not  shrink  when  public  expenditure  is  in  question  must  be 
censured,  but  it  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  moral  level  with  a 
compact  which  would  make  the  national  unity  an  object  of  political 
traffic.  Lucan,  comparing  Curio's  guilt  with  that  of  the  tyrants  and 
demagogues  of  the  time,  sums  up  his  condemnation  in  the  words, 
'  Emere  omnes,  .hie  vendidit  urbem.'  A  contrast  as  crushing  might 
be  drawn  between  the  policy  of  winning  over  political  aid  by  lavish 
expenditure,  and  the  policy  of  compromise  with  the  Home  Rule 
demand.  The  repudiation  of  the  one  does  not,  however,  involve 
the  condonation  of  the  other.  Both  are  to  be  watched  and  resisted. 

The  position  of  the  present  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  supposed  to  be  secured  by  a  permanent  majority  of  some  50 
votes,  but  during  the  critical  debates  and  divisions  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  and  other  branches  of  the 
'  Imperialist '  controversy  the  balance  was  turned  against  the  Oppo- 
sition by  from  70  to  130  votes.  It  came,  in  fact,  to  be  assumed 
that  the  normal  majority  for  Ministers  in  1877  and  the  following 
years  was  over  100.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Home  Rule  members  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butt.  WThen 
the  Home  Rule  party  was  formed,  and  Home  Rule  candidates 
carried  a  majority  of  the  Irish  constituencies  at  the  election  of  1874, 
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many  Liberals  believed  that  the  farce  of  '  Independent  Opposition  ' 
would  soon  be  played  out  with  the  same  denouement  as  in  1852.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  Conservatives  could  not  make  any  concessions 
to  the  Home  Eulers  without  compromising  their  support  in  England 
and  in  Ulster.  The  Liberals,  while  out  of  office,  only  needed  to  speak 
them  fair —  so  it  was  assumed — and  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  share 
of  the  spoils  of  office  when  the  Tory  rule  should  be  happily  over. 
Cautious  overtures  were  made  to  Mr.  Butt  and  his  leading  followers, 
and  were  peremptorily  and  openly  rejected.  A  new  Liberal  Club  was 
founded  in  St.  James's  Street,  of  which  the  Home  Kulers  were  invited 
to  become  members,  and  the  f  whips '  of  the  Opposition  were  sent  out 
in  due  course  to  the  Home  Eule  party.  Mr.  Butt  and  his  friends 
repelled  these  advances,  and  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the 
Liberal  organisation.  It  was  evident  that  they  would  not  be  contented 
with  the  distant  prospect  of '  consideration '  in  the  event  of  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power.  Whether  they  might  have  acted  otherwise 
if  the  Liberals  had  been  able  to  offer  something  more  substantial  and 
immediate  may  be  matter  for  speculation.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Butt  and  his 
followers  calculated — fairly  enough  from  their  own  point  of  view — 
that  since  the  Liberals  could  only  bestow  promises,  to  come  due  at  an 
uncertain  and  distant  date,  nothing  could  be  lost  by  insisting  that 
those  promises  should  involve  a  concession  of  the  political  principle 
on  which  the  Home  Rule  movement  was  founded.  Then  was  devised 
the  ingenious  plan  of  demanding  from  all  candidates  in  English  con- 
stituencies who  had  to  appeal  to  many  Irish  electors  a  pledge,  not 
blankly  to  support  the  Home  Eule  claim  in  Parliament,  but  to  vote 
for  an  inquiry  into  that  claim.  It  is  possible  that  this  device  might 
have  enabled  the  Home  Eulers  to  boast  at  once  of  a  larger  amount  of 
Liberal  sympathy,  had  not  Lord  Hartington,  soon  after  his  assumption 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  taken  pains,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Bristol,  to  speak  his  mind  decidedly.  He  intimated  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  little  prospect  of  a  Parliamentary  coalition  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  Home  Eulers,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
accepting  the  Home  Eule  demand  even  as  a  subject  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Butt  denounced  this  statement  as  a  6  declaration  of  war,'  and  the  breach 
between  the  English  and  the  Irish  sections  of  the  Opposition  became, 
for  the  moment,  complete.  Still,  from  time  to  time,  Liberal 
candidates  were  found,  and  even  here  and  there  a  stray  and  unac- 
credited Conservative,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  secure  the 
Irish  vote  by  promising  to  support  the  proposed  inquiry.  The  Irish 
Nationalist  journals  exulted  over  these  '  conquests  of  English  opinion,' 
and  entered  into  elaborate  calculations  to  show  the  power  of  the  Irish 
electors  in  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  Liberal  party 
as  a  body  followed  Lord  Hartington's  advice,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
renew  a  doubtful  connection  upon  humiliating  and  ruinous  terms. 

This  was  a  situation  in  which  the  Home  Eule  party  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  showing  the  '  detachment '  that  was  the  secret 
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of  their  power.  Neither  party  could  reckon  on  their  support,  and  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  given  to  understand  that,  if  such 
support  was  to  be  purchased,  a  high  political  price  would  be  exacted. 
The  controversies  about  the  Eastern  Question  arose,  and  the  Liberal 
party  were  defeated  in  every  pitched  battle  by  majorities  far  exceeding 
the  nominal  superiority  of  the  Government  upon  the  returns  of  1874. 
There  were  divisions  among  the  Home  Rulers,  but,  whether  Mr.  Butt 
or  Mr.  Parnell  were  in  the  ascendant,  the  result  remained  the  same. 
Was  it  to  be  unchanged  by  the  general  election  ?  This  has  been, 
doubtless,  the  '  inner  thought '  of  many  politicians  during  the  past 
eighteen  months.  There  are  many  excellent  Liberals,  of  various 
shades  of  opinion,  who,  like  Tadpole  and  Taper — if  a  Tory  parallel 
may  be  permitted — '  never  despair  of  the  Republic '  so  long  as  it  seems 
probable  that  the  opposite  party  may  be  turned  out.  It  is  not  from 
such,  however,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  robust  faith  in  their  own  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Fawcett's  emphatic  declaration  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Liberal  party  to  remain  in  opposition  till  the  youngest 
member  of  it  has  grown  grey  rather  than  come  to  a  compromise  with 
Home  Rule,  strikes  them  as  unintelligible,  insane,  and  almost  blas- 
phemous. Lord  Hartington's  reserve  perplexes  them.  Yet,  as  they 
say, *  something  must  be  done.'  Without  the  Irish  vote  in  the  English 
borough  constituencies,  there  is  not  much  present  chance  of  diminish- 
ing the  Ministerial  majority.  Without  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  after  a  moderately  successful  campaign,  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  turning  out  the  Ministry.  The  municipal  elections  were  at 
hand  ;  the  Grovernment  might  at  any  moment  resolve  to  appeal 
to  the  country.  Such  was  the  position  in  which  the  most  remarkable 
conversions  to  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Home  Rule  claim 
were  effected.  There  had  been  previous  instances  of  the  kind,  some 
of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  the  general  election  of  1874,  but  as  a 
dissolution  was  visibly  drawing  near,  the  Liberal  converts  to  Home 
Rule  grew  more  numerous,  and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  began  to 
be  taken  from  a  different  class.  It  was  not  surprising  that  unknown 
candidates,  without  any  public  character  to  lose,  and  without  much 
hope  of  success  in  their  political  adventures,  should  accept  the  formula 
so  skilfully  devised  to  suit  their  case.  But  when  politicians  like  Mr. 
William  Rathbone  in  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  in  Bristol 
have  pronounced  themselves  in  the  same  sense,  the  tendency  cannot 
be  dismissed  with  contemptuous  indifference.  It  is  a  grave  danger 
when  men  of  weight  and  credit  are  tempted  to  barter  pledges  with 
the  avowed  enemies  of  national  unity.  The  danger,  however,  does 
not  so  much  threaten  the  State  as  the  party  which  hopes  to  profit 
by  such  a  course  of  double-dealing. 
It  was  said  of  O'Connell  that 

He,  like  Lysander,  never  deemed  it  sin 
To  eke  the  lion's  with  the  fox's  skin ; 
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and  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  has,  ever  since  his  time,  been  distin- 
guished by  its  artful  political  strategy.  The  device  of  asking  English 
and  Scotch  members  to  vote  not  for  Home  Rule,  but  for  an  inquiry 
into  Home  Rule,  was  worthy  of  O'Connell.  The  elastic  demand  can 
be  adapted  to  uneasy  consciences,  and  may  be  admitted — so  the 
Home  Rule  advocates  contend — without  conceding  anything  specific. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  every  adhesion  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Home  Rule  inquiry  is  paraded  in  Ireland  as  a  victory  over  English 
prejudice,  and  as  an  incentive  to  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  Rathbone  and  Mr.  Morley  and  other  English 
Liberals  must  have  regard  to  the  obvious  and  immediate  consequences 
of  their  declarations.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  courageous  for  them  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  interpretation  which  will  be  placed  upon  their 
conduct,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  to  trust  to  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  their  leaders,  and  still  more  of  their  opponents,  to  save 
them  from  themselves.  We  often  read  in  the  police  reports  of  at- 
tempted suicides,  who  are  careful  to  make  their  appalling  and  precipi- 
tate bounds  towards  bridge-parapets  only  when  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  a  policeman's  rescuing  arm.  But  the  process  is  sufficiently 
risky,  as  is  the  recklessness  in  politics  of  those  who  count  on  being  pre- 
served from  the  most  mischievous  results  of  their  folly  by  the  interven- 
tion, even  if  it  be  angry  and  impatient,  of  their  political  adversaries. 
Of  all  the  English  members  or  candidates — the  great  majority  of 
them  Liberals,  but  two  or  three  of  them  Conservatives — who  have 
secured  the  Home  Rule  vote  by  taking  the  required  pledge, 
very  few  have  admitted  the  validity  of  the  Home  Rule  claim. 
On  being  pressed,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  confess,  publicly  or 
privately,  that  they  expect  from  the  inquiry  a  refutation  of  the 
Home  Rulers'  arguments  and  the  collapse  of  the  separatist  movement. 
They  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  their  adhesion  will  not  be 
interpreted  in  this  non-natural  sense  by  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  Nationalists  in  Ireland  declare,  with  obvious  truth  and 
force,  that  every  English  politician  who  takes  the  Home  Rule  pledge 
strengthens  the  hands  and  stimulates  the  hopes  of  Irish  separatism. 
This  would  be  manifestly  the  case  with  other  elementary  issues  of 
policy.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
determined  not  to  break  up  the  Union,  as  they  are  determined  not  to 
be  tempted  into  a  return  to  Protection  or  into  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  creditor.  But  there  are  those  among  us  who  detest  Free  Trade  as 
heartily  as  Mr.  Parnell  detests  the  Union,  and  there  are  those  also  who 
would  deal  as  roughly  as  Cobbett  would  have  done  with  the  national 
debt.  The  '  Reciprocitarians '  are  already  calling  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  Free  Trade,  and  if  the  hard  times  should  continue  the 
4  Repudiationists '  may  call  very  soon  for  an  inquiry  into  the  burden 
of  the  public  indebtedness.  Can  any  one  doubt  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  meeting  such  a  cry  with  a  promise  to  concede  inquiry  ? 
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Have  not  the  Liberal  party  justly  denounced  even  slight  signs  of  doubt 
and  pliancy  in  Mr.  Chaplin  and  other  friends  of  the  agricultural 
interest  when  the  effect  of  free  trade  is  debated  ?  But  the  mischief 
would  certainly  be  no  less  in  the  case  of  Home  Rule,  if  a  large  section 
of  the  Opposition  were  to  vote  for  an  inquiry  without  satisfying  them- 
selves that  there  was  any  possibility  of  granting  the  demand. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  Some 
ingenious  pleas  for  that  revolutionary  measure  have  been  lately  put 
forward,  though  none  which  fairly  meet  the  conclusive  reason  against 
it,  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  at  any  rate.  That  reason  is  that  the 
federalists  have  never  been  able  to  offer  any  assurance  of  finality  for 
the  system  they  advocate.  The  separatist  feeling  in  Ireland  appa- 
rently goes  much  deeper  than  the  relations  which  would  be  modified 
by  a  federal  partition  of  powers,  and,  if  this  be  so,  a  local  legislature 
would  be  merely  an  entrenchment  from  which  the  English  connection 
would  be  attacked  by  more  advanced  Nationalists.  We  are  asked,  also, 
to  trust  to  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  Home  Rule  leaders. 
In  an  Irish  Parliament,  however,  not  only  would  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  most  probably  have  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Biggar,  but  the  latter  would  find  successful  rivals  in  'ex- Fenians' 
or  'ex-rebels.'  It  is  proposed  that  Ireland  should  contribute  a 
stipulated  proportion  of  the  Imperial  expenditure,  but  can  any  one 
doubt,  after  the  recent  anti-rent  agitation,  that,  when  there  was  the 
slightest  pressure  of  distress,  this  contribution  would  be  refused? 
The  Imperial  Parliament,  cut  off  from  all  direct  communication  with 
the  Irish  people,  would  have  no  means  of  enforcing  the  compact, 
except  by  civil  war ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of 
the  existing  relation  between  Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Government, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  civil  war  has  never  visited  Ireland  since  the 
Union,  unless  we  may  dignify  by  that  name  the  ludicrously  abortive  in- 
surrections of  1848  and  1867.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  proposal 
that  Home  Rule  should  be  conceded  appears  to  almost  all  Englishmen, 
including  those  who  profess  themselves  willing  to  vote  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  absurd  and  suicidal.  This  is  still  the  avowed  convic- 
tion of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
patronise  candidates  who  have  swallowed  the  Home  Rule  pledge.  Lord 
Hartington,  speaking  at  Newcastle  on  the  1 9th  of  September,  said :  — 

When  Mr.  Paruell  tells  the  Whigs,  as  he  ventured  to  tell  them  the  other  day, 
that  when  they  come  into  power  there  will  be  another  method  which  will  be  applied 
to  them — if  he  means  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  purchase  his  support  or  the  support 
of  any  section  of  Parliament  by  concessions  which  we  think  fatal  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  I  can  only  repeat  now,  in  the  last  year  of  this  Parliament,  what  I 
•said  in  its  first  Session — that  I  believe  that  those  statesmen  who  should  be  so  rash 
and  so  foolish  as  to  offer  any  concession  of  this  description  would  thereby  condemn 
themselves  to  lasting  exclusion  from  office. 

These  are  '  brave  words,'  and  scarcely  less  brave  were  Mr.  Forster's 
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words  last  month  at  Leeds.  No  Liberal  of  mark  speaks  in  any  other 
sense,  yet  the  process  of  conversion  among  the  rank  and  file  is  not 
stayed,  nor  is  it  even  perceptibly  discouraged. 

How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ?  The  public  opinion  of  the 
country  is  resolutely  set  against  Home  Kule.  No  Liberal  journal,  no 
Liberal  politician  of  consideration,  ventures  to  argue  in  its  favour 
any  more  than  in  favour  of  reciprocity  or  repudiation.  Nevertheless, 
the  Irish  Nationalist  organs  enumerate  with  pardonable  pride  the 
conquests  they  have  made  wherever  the  Irish  vote  is  powerful,  and  it 
is  noted  as  significant  that  the  most  pliant  candidates  appear  to  be  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  the  rigorously  virtuous  chiefs.  It  may  be 
observed  that  since  Lord  Hartington's  speech  at  Newcastle,  which  the 
Home  Rulers  hastened  to  denounce,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  the  candidate 
in  whose  interest  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  visited  Tyneside, 
has  sought  another  constituency.  Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a 
dashing  onslaught  upon  the  Tories  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  he  did  not  say  a  word  upon  a  subject  so  important  as  the 
compact  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Home  Rulers  which  was 
ratified  by  Mr.  Rathbone's  promise  to  support  the  Home  Rule  inquiry. 
Again,  during  the  campaign  at  Manchester,  in  which  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Bright  took  part,  on  the  eve  of  the  municipal  elections,  there 
was  silence  respecting  the  alliance  to  which  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Manchester,  had  long  before  acceded,  and  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Salford,  had  lately  advo- 
cated. A  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Forster  protested  at  Leeds  that  the 
Liberals  would  never  strive  to  obtain  office  by  '  any  compromise  of 
the  Union  of  the  three  kingdoms,'  Mr.  Barron,  one  of  the  members 
for  Leeds  (with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  '  run '  at  the  coming 
general  election)  had  reiterated  his  assurances  of  fidelity  to  his  Home 
Rule  pledges.  Indeed,  at  every  one  of  the  recent  Liberal  demonstra- 
tions, at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere,  the  Liberal 
members  or  candidates  who  have  promised  to  vote  for  the  Home  Rule 
Committee,  or  who,  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  have  voted  for  it, 
have  been  most  active  and  conspicuous.  On  the  1st  of  November 
they  had  their  reward.  The  municipal  elections  showed  that  the 
Liberals,  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  had  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Irish  voters.  Mr.  Rathbone's  pledge  had  its  effect  in  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Arnold's  advocacy  was  repaid  in  Salford,  and  similar  results  were 
achieved  in  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  other  municipalities.  These  victories 
were  welcomed  as  a  foretaste  of  the  triumph  which  awaited  the 
Opposition  at  the  general  election,  and  few  exulting  Liberals  cared 
too  closely  to  scrutinise  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  won. 

It  is  important  here  to  quote  the  terms  of  the  resolution  to  which  so 
many  Liberals  have  now  subscribed.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1877,  Mr. 
Shaw  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  select  committee  c  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature,  extent,  and  grounds  of  the  demand  made  by  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  to  control  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.'  It  is 
apparent  from  this  resolution  that  arguments,  tending  to  prove 
the  urgency  of  many  reforms  which  Ireland  may  with  good  reason 
demand,  are  irrelevant  when  advanced  to  justify  an  English  Liberal  in 
supporting  the  Home  Rulers'  claim.  The  truth  is  that  both  those 
who  ask  and  those  who  give  the  pledge  cherchent  un  biais.  They 
deal  by  preference  with  ambiguous  language,  and  each  side  believes 
that  it  can  get  the  better  of  the  other  when  the  turn  of  the  game 
comes.  In  1833  and  1834,  when  O'Connell  brought  forward  his 
Repeal  resolution  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament,  he  attempted  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  similar  means.  He  moved  in  April  1834  for  'a 
select  committee  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  effected ;  on  the  effects  of 
that  measure  upon  Ireland,  and  upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry  and 
operatives  in  manufactures  in  England ;  and  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  continuing  the  legislative  union  between  both  countries.' 
O'Connell  insisted  on  'justice '  and  '  redress,'  and  some  English 
politicians,  while  condemning  Repeal,  were  willing  to  vote  for  inquiry, 
without  considering,  as  Macaulay  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  his  speeches,  that  the  words  '  redress  '  and  'justice  '  when 
used  by  O'Connell  meant  something  altogether  different  from  the 
same  words  when  used  by  his  English  allies. 

It  is  likely  that  the  adoption  in  many  cases  of  the  Home  Rule  pledge 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  working  of  the  Birmingham  form  of 
party  organisation.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  local 
politicians,  whose  business  it  is  to  get  together  party  majorities  in  the 
municipal  wards,  an  enlarged  view  of  political  responsibilities.  If  the 
Irish  voters  can  be  enlisted  here  and  there  by  something  seemingly  so 
vague  and  harmless  as  a  contingent  promise  to  vote  for  a  Home  Rule 
Committee,  what  objection  can  there  be,  these  good  people  urge,  to 
giving  it  ?  If  it  be  blankly  refused  by  the  sitting  member  or  the 
expectant  candidate,  the  results  of  the  organisation  will  be  endangered, 
the  Irish  voters  will  '  bolt,'  and  the  municipal  as  well  as  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  will  be  put  in  peril.  If  it  be  granted,  what,  after 
all,  can  come  of  it,  when  not  only  the  whole  Conservative  party,  but 
the  Liberal  leaders  and  nine-tenths  of  the  Liberal  party,  are  resolutely 
opposed  to  it  ?  With  such  arguments  as  these  weak  and  well-meaning 
politicians  are  overborne  by  the  active  and  obscure  wire-pullers  who 
have  acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  political  influence  in  the  large 
urban  constituencies.  The  Irish  Home  Rulers  are  gladdened  by  the 
news  of  successive  adhesions  to  what  is  represented  as  their  cause, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  prolong  and  exaggerate  an  agitation 
which  must  be,  as  all  Englishmen  are  convinced,  not  less  abortive 
than  the  Repeal  movement.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  If  public 
opinion  in  England  were  once  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
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main  body  of  the  Liberals  were  likely  to  sanction  any  projects  for 
giving  Ireland  a  separate  legislature,  the  Liberal  party  would  be 
probably  excluded  from  power  for  a  generation.  But,  even  without 
making  any  such  extreme  assumption,  it  may  be  shown  that  an  alli- 
ance which  cannot  be  sincere,  because  it  rests  upon  ambiguities,  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  moral  character  and  reputation  of  all  concerned 
in  it,  and  would  involve  a  lasting  degradation  of  party  government  in 
this  country. 

The  attitude  of  the  Liberals  towards  the  Home  Eulers,  if  many 
Liberal  seats  should  be  won  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  general 
election  as  the  late  municipal  victories  were  won  in  Liverpool  and 
Salford,  will  not  be  easily  reconciled  with  dignity,  or  discipline,  or 
good  faith.  Lord  Hartington,  as  we  have  seen,  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Irish  separatists,  but  will  his  followers  be  bound  by  his  limitations  of 
Liberal  policy  ?  Among  other  Liberal  leaders  there  has  been  a  more 
or  less  discreet  silence  : — 

Le  silence  est  1'esprit  des  sots 
Et  1'une  des  vertus  du  sage : 

and  we  may  interpret  it  either  way.  Then  in  the  rear,  but  pushing 
stoutly  to  the  front,  are  the  politicians  who  have  accepted  the  Home 
Kule  Shibboleth  and  the  e  advanced  Liberals,'  who  are  not  inspired  with 
any  passionate  loyalty  towards  the  Union.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  last-mentioned  party,  in  close  alliance  with  the c  energetic '  sec- 
tion of  the  Home  Eulers,  brought  Lord  Hartington  round,  with  singular 
rapidity  of  movement,  to  its  views  upon  the  question  of  the  '  cat.'  In 
this  situation  public  opinion  will  naturally  be  unwilling  to  trust  merely 
to  the  occasional  enunciation  of  high  moral  sentiments  on  the  part  of 
eminent  personages.  The  Liberal  leaders  will  be  expected  to  give 
clear  and  unmistakable  proof,  by  acts  as  well  as  words,  that  they  have 
no  leaning  towards  Home  Eule.  The  Irish  demand  will  be  rejected 
more  emphatically  than  ever,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  will  cry  out 
as  they  did  forty  years  ago,  with  no  less  show  of  reason,  against  a 
breach  of  Liberal  faith.  If  the  Liberals  come  into  power  with  a 
majority  of  thirty  or  even  forty,  counting  all  the  Home  Eulers  on 
their  side,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  inevitable  rupture  ensues  ? 
It  will  be  well  for  Liberal  statesmen  if  in  that  crisis  they  have  only 
to  fear  Parliamentary  defeat,  and  are  not  discredited  in  the  sight  of 
the  country  by  desperate  efforts  to  avert  their  fall. 

It  is  idle  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  alliance,  and  therefore 
that  there  cannot  be  any  breach  of  it.  In  1833  and  1834  O'Connell 
and  his  '  tail '  were  openly  hostile  to  the  Whigs.  The  vituperation 
levelled  at  English  statesmen  of  both  parties,  with  which  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction  and  the  land  agitation  have  recently  made  us 
familiar,  is  tame  compared  with  the  ferocity  of  the  invective  which 
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O'Connell  poured  upon  Lord  Grey,  the  venerated  chief  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  popular  idol  of  the  Reform  Bill  struggle,  a  political  leader 
whose  position  was  unique.  We  must  remember  who  and  what  Lord 
Grey  was,  to  understand  the  effect  produced  by  O'Connell's  attack 
upon  the  head  of  the  s  weak  and  wicked  administration '  immediately 
before  the  retirement  of  Lord  Grrey.  *  Is  it  just/  he  wrote, '  that  Ireland 
should  be  insulted  and  trampled  on,  merely  because  the  insanity  of 
the  wretched  old  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  developes  itself 
in  childish  hatred  and  maniac  contempt  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?'  He 
charged  the  '  insane  dotard '  with  being  governed  principally  by  a 
passion  to  '  procure  for  his  family  and  relations  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  the  public  spoil,'  and  so  on.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  Whig  in  England  felt  these  furious  phrases  to  be  a  personal 
outrage  of  the  most  detestable  kind.  Yet,  a  few  months  later,  when  the 
Conservatives  were  in  office,  and  Parliament  was  about  to  be  dissolved, 
the  Whigs  were  bandying  compliments,  and  something  more,  with  the 
6  Liberator.' 

The  dissolution  of  1835  did  not  secure  a  majority  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  but  it  left  the  Whigs  dependent  upon  the 
support  of  the  O'Connellites,  numbering  some  forty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  election  of  Speaker  showed  a  majority 
for  the  united  Opposition  of  ten ;  the  vote  upon  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Appropriation  clause  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned,  and  Lord  Melbourne  came  into  office.  It  had  been 
known  beforehand  that  the  Whigs  could  only  keep  their  places  by 
securing  the  support  of  the  Repealers.  Negotiations  were  opened  with 
O'Connell ;  his  denunciations  of  the  Union,  his  insulting  language 
towards  Lord  Grey,  his  invectives  against  the  '  base,  bloody,  and 
brutal  Whigs,'  were  conveniently  buried  in  oblivion.  Interviews  and 
discussions  followed,  which  ended,  according  to  popular  belief,  in  the 
'Lichfield  House  compact.'  The  Whigs  and  the  Repealers  alike 
denied  that  any  '  compact '  at  all  existed.  But  though,  perhaps,  no 
contract  in  a  form  of  words  was  adopted,  the  understanding  was  com- 
plete. O'Connell  was  to  support  the  Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  were  to 
content  O'Connell.  How  the  experiment  ended  is  matter  of  history. 
The  O'Connellites  grudgingly  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bargain  for  five 
years,  though  with  increasing  discontent  and  clamour.  But  the  Whig 
Ministry  soon  perceived  that  in  undertaking  to  satisfy  O'Connell  they 
had  engaged  in  a  labour  of  the  Danaides.  They  had  pledged  themselves 
to  the  impossible,  and  they  had  soon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  rashness. 
O'Connell,  to  do  him  justice,  was  throughout  perfectly  candid  in  this 
matter,  as  candid  as  Mr.  Parnell  himself.  In  1836  he  explained  his 
policy  of  alliance  with  the  Whigs  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Kil- 
kenny :  '  I  will  take  my  instalment,  however  small,  at  any  time,  and 
then  go  on  for  the  balance.  I  realise  for  Ireland  all  I  can  get,  and 
having  got  part  I  am  then  better  able  to  seek  the  rest.'  It  was  this 
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which  alarmed  the  English  people,  and  slowly  undermined  the  Admin- 
istration. The  Whigs  could  not  satisfy  O'Connell,  but  they  threw  sops 
either  of  policy  or  patronage  to  his  party  from  time  to  time,  and 
fought  off  as  long  as  they  could  the  final  scramble  for  Repeal.  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  usual,  quoted  a  bit  of  eloquent  and  probably  thought- 
less mischief  from  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  said,  it  seems,  that '  the  only 
way  of  governing  Ireland  was  to  please  Ireland,'  and  to '  have  the  whole 
Irish  government  regulated  by  Irish  notions  and  Irish  prejudices.' 
Ireland  governed  according  to  '  Irish  ideas  '  was  thus  a  policy  invented 
and  essayed  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  time.  O'Connell  contended  that, 
if  this  meant  anything  at  all,  it  meant  Repeal.  The  Whigs  shuffled 
and  demurred.  England  began  to  distrust  them,  and  Ireland  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  glaring  discrepancies  between^  their  promises  and 
their  performances.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  1 839  the  Whig  majority, 
including  the  Repealers,  had  dwindled  to  5.  Less  than  a  year  later 
O'Connell  openly  broke  with  the  Whigs,  and  founded  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation in  Dublin.  In  1841  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  returned  to  power  with  a  majority  of  upwards  of  eighty 
over  all  his  opponents,  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Repealers  taken 
together. 

The  moral  of  this  chapter  of  history  needs  no  interpretation.  A 
Liberal  government  which  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  office  upon  the 
faith  of  an  understanding  with  a  party  like  the  Repealers  or  the 
Home  Rulers  builds  its  power  upon  the  sands.  If  the  Liberals  do  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  majority  without  reckoning  the  Home 
Rule  vote,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  decline  a  public  duty  they 
have  not  the  means  of  efficiently  and  honourably  discharging.  To 
count  upon  the  Home  Rulers  as  steady  supporters  of  a  Liberal 
Administration  would  be  an  act  of  folly  comparable  only  to  that  of 
the  man  who  should  calculate  in  the  present  day  upon  receiving  the 
nominal  rental  from  his  Irish  estates,  and  should  regulate  his  expen- 
diture accordingly.  Lord  Hartington  and  other  Liberal  Ministers 
may  deny,  as  emphatically  as  Lord  Melbourne  denied  in  1835,  the 
existence  of  any  arrangement  with  the  Irish  vote,  but  facts,  as  before, 
will  be  stronger  than  words.  The  Liberals  will  be  in  power,  by  the 
grace  of  Mr.  Shaw,  or  Mr.  Parnell,  or  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  or  the  Na- 
tionalist hero  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be?  and  we  are  warned  before- 
hand that '  Nothing  for  nothing  '  is  to  be  the  political  watchword  of  the 
future.  Can  anything  more  humiliating  or  more  hopeless  be 
imagined  than  the  endeavours  of  a  Liberal  government  to  keep  the 
Home  Rulers  quiet  by  dribbling  out  concessions,  and  to  avoid  alarming 
English  opinion  by  conceding  too  much?  It  is  certain  that  the 
experiment  must  end,  as  that  of  the  Whig-Repeal  alliance  of  1835- 
40  ended,  in  the  outbreak  of  angry  distrust  in  Great  Britain  and  of 
exasperated  disappointment  in  Ireland.  But  the  explosion  is  likely  to 
come  sooner.  In  1835  there  were  many  concessions  to  be  made  in 
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Ireland  as  to  which  Liberal  opinion  in  England  was  agreed  ;  there  are 
now  few  reforms  of  any  importance,  none  probably  which  would  deeply 
move  the  Irish  mind,  that  could  be  attempted  by  a  Liberal  Ministry  in 
Ireland.  Moreover,  we  have  at  present  to  deal  with  the  Liberal 
English  and  Scotch  members  who  have  promised  to  vote  for  the 
Home  Rule  motion,  and  who  in  some  critical  time  may  be  pushed 
still  further  by  their  masters  of  the  '  Caucuses.'  This  danger  hardly 
existed  forty  years  ago.  It  is  visible  and  closely  watched  to  day,  and 
it  will  quicken  popular  misgivings  when  (if  ever)  Liberal  Ministers 
and  Home  Rule  leaders  are  seen  chaffering  over  an  endless  series  of 
unsatisfactory  bargains.  It  is  impossible  that  Liberal  statesmen 
should  not  lose  character  and  credit  in  this  false  position.  Their 
overthrow,  whether  they  resolve  to  move  hastily  or  to  halt  abruptly, 
would  be  certain  and  speedy. 

A  Liberal  disaster,  thus  caused,  would  leave  the  field  open  for  a 
possibly  dangerous  development  of  Conservative  policy  towards  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  vote  in  Parliament.  This  can  be  most  effectually  en- 
countered by  the  assertion  of  those  manly  principles  of  self-reliance 
which  were  once  deemed  to  be  the  essence  of  Liberalism.  Yet,  per- 
haps, a  weak  Liberal  Ministry  might  be  tempted  as  easily  as  a  weak 
Conservative  Ministry  into  a  semi- Socialist  dabbling  in  public  works 
and  '  State  aid '  to  various  Irish  interests.  At  any  rate  the  risk  of 
Conservative  weakness  in  this  regard  would  be  increased  if  the  re- 
straining power  of  Liberalism  were  impaired  by  the  downfall  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry  and  the  discredit  of  Liberal  government  in  Ireland. 
There  are  indications,  in  some  influential  quarters,  that  upon  a  con- 
venient occasion  the  policy  of  the  Gralway  packet  contract  would  be 
tried  once  more.  Relief  works  in  periods  of  distress,  expenditure 
on  waste  lands,  construction  of  railways,  arterial  drainage,  fishery 
grants,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  for 
peasant  cultivators,  have  all  been  suggested  as  proper  applications  of 
public  money  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Fawcett's  warning  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  so  lightly  suggest  these  enterprises.  Whether 
it  be  wise  or  not  that  the  State  should  assist  private  individuals  and 
undertakings,  it  is  clear  that  the  assistance  must  come  directly  out  of 
increased  taxation.  The  State  has  no  accumulation  of  capital  to 
spend  on  these  objects.  Every  penny  of  its  income  is  allocated  to 
present  needs,  and  the  universal  cry  is  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax- 
payers' burdens.  When  Mr.  Bright  suggests  that  five  millions  or  so 
might  be  spent  upon  buying  up  Irish  estates  and  dividing  them  among 
Irish  peasants,  he  is  really  calling  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  true  there  is  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  which  has 
already  done  infinite  mischief  by  being  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
various  Irish  interests,  but  of  this  little  now  remains  unappropriated- 
Probably  not  much  more  than  five  millions  sterling  will  be  realised 
altogether,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  serious  losses  upon  the 
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lands  sold  to  tenants.     The  grant  of  a  million  to  the  Intermediate 
Schools  will  be  followed  probably  by  a  grant  of  a  million  and  a  half  to 
the  new  University,  while  1 ,300,000£.  has  been  practically  hypothecated 
for  the  pensions  of  the  National  School  teachers.     There  is  left  about 
1 ,250,000^.,  which  will  not  go  far  among  the  multitude  of  claimants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  Parliamentary  alliance  between  the 
Liberals    and   the    Home   Rulers   would    be   directly  disastrous  to 
Liberalism,  and  indirectly  to  Conservatism.    How  is  it  to  be  avoided  ? 
Lord  Hartington  may  say  that  he  has  done  his  part,  and  no  more 
certainly  is  to  be  expected  from  the  other  Liberal  leaders.  It  rests  with 
the  constituencies  themselves  to  permit  or  to  prohibit  the  alliance. 
If  the  electors,  without  distinction  of  party,  were  to  vote,  and  declare 
their  intention  of  voting,  against  any  candidates,  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive, who  should  enter  into  a  compromise  with  Home  Rule,  English 
parties  would  be  promptly  brought  round  to  the  position  they  occupied 
at  the  date  of  Lord  Hartington's  Bristol  speech  in  1875.    The  Liberal 
managers  may  be  distressed  at  the  loss  of  their  supposed  conquests, 
but  the  gain,  it  has  been  shown,  would  be  worse  than  illusory.     It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  power  of  the  Home  Rule  electors  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  over-estimated.     Mr.  Sullivan,  who  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  calculated  that  in  1877  there  were  170,000 
Irish  electors  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  island.1     But  in  the 
same  year  the  urban  constituencies  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land contained,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  no  fewer  than 
1,717,000  electors.     Admitting  that    every  Anglo-Irish  voter  is   a 
determined  Home  Ruler,   which   is    notoriously  not  the  case,  the 
Home  Rule  vote  does  not  constitute  one-tenth  of  the  entire  electorate. 
To  conciliate  this  fraction,  while  alienating  and  alarming  the  mass  of 
the  English  people,  would  be  a  tactical  blunder,  so  gross  that  no 
statesman  could  be  guilty  of  it,  unless  he  were  deluded  by  the  vain 
hope  of  keeping  each  party  in  ignorance  of  his  transactions  with 
the  other. 

EDWARD  D.  J.  WILSON. 

POSTSCEIPT. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Irish  arrests  have 
occurred.  I  do  not  think  they  materially  affect  the  attitude  of  either 
party  towards  the  Irish  vote.  But  the  following  observations  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  of  November, 
deserve  attention : — 

We  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  some  English  Liberal  journals,  that  the  Liberal 
party  of  England  are  going  to  support  the  maintenance  of  police  rule  in  Ireland. 
Well,  I  tell  the  Liberal  party  of  England  that  it  had  better  beware  how  it  tramples 
on  the  convictions  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Liberal  party  in  England  which 
refuses  to  uphold  that  Constitution  in  Ireland  does  not  deserve  the  help  of  Ireland 
in  upholding  the  English  Constitution ;  and  we  will  let  Lord  Beaconefield  and 
Company  continue  to  plunder  the  British  taxpayer  as  long  as  the  British  taxpayer 
likes,  unless  the  Liberal  party  come  to  their  senses  as  regards  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

1  New  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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A   PLEA   FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

MR.  LECKT,  in  his  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
censures  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Government  patronage  from  literature.  Among  other  instances  he 
gives  of  the  cold  shade  under  which  men  of  letters  were  allowed  to 
languish,  is  Tobias  Smollett.  '  Smollett,'  laments  Mr.  Lecky,  '  was 
compelled  to  degrade  his  noble  genius  to  unworthy  political  libels, 
and,  at  last,  after  a  life  which  was  one  long  struggle  for  bread,  died 
in  utter  poverty  in  a  foreign  land.'  Our  age  has  to  blame  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  works  their  neglect 
compelled  Smollett  to  undertake  even  more  than  for  the  possible 
Peregrine  Pickles  and  Roderick  Randoms  it  has  lost  us.  To 
Smollett's  Continuation  of  Hume,  and  the  book  trade  which 
tyrannically  forced  it  upon  several  much-enduring  generations  of 
readers,  must  be  imputed  the  extraordinary  superstition  that  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  most  level  and  monotonous  tract  of  English 
history.  Students  of  morals,  of  theology,  of  politics,  of  the  belles 
lettres  know  what  a  delusion  this  is ;  but  men  generally,  even  when 
they  are  readers,  are  very  far  from  students.  It  would  seem  to  most 
persons  a  paradox,  but  it  would  be  simple  truth,  to  say  that  the 
eighteenth  century  would  be  the  best  period  from  which  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  history  of  England.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the 
century  is  too  rich  in  phases,  and  that  no  sooner  is  attention  con- 
centrated on  one  problem  of  which  the  age  promises  a  solution  than 
another  and  yet  another  present  themselves.  Yet  this  is  the  century 
which  a  multitude  of  people  would  pronounce  barren.  The  reigns 
are  supposed  to  be  without  human  interest  which  saw  to  their  close 
the  careers  of  Bolingbroke  and  Chatham,  which  had  moralists  like 
Butler  and  Johnson,  preachers  like  Whitefield,  an  economist  like 
Adam  Smith,  metaphysicians  like  Hume  and  Berkeley,  jurists  like 
Hardwicke  and  Mansfield,  a  musician  like  Handel,  an  actor  like 
Garrick,  poets  in  verse  or  prose,  or  both,  like  Sterne  and  Goldsmith, 
novelists  like  Kichardson,  and  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  a  historian 
like  Gibbon,  a  satirist  like  Swift,  a  leader  of  society  like  Chesterfield, 
and  an  administrator  like  Walpole.  So  far  from  being  monotonous, 
never  was  there  an  age  fuller  of  variety  and  contrasts.  Tacobitism 
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and  sneers  at  the  Divine  Eight,  Deism  and  the  theology  of  the 
October  Club,  face  each  other  elsewhere  than  in  the  character  of  St. 
John ;  the  church  rears  at  once  a  Warburton  and  a  Wesley.  Par- 
liament acknowledges  the  sovereignty,  now  of  a  Walpole,  now  of  a 
Pitt.  Country  gentlemen  believe  that  absolution  by  an  Episcopalian 
is  essential  to  salvation,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  dependent  on 
the  intervention  of  a  bishop,  yet  expect  their  chaplains  to  rise  with 
the  entrance  of  the  pastry,  and  to  marry  their  wives'  waiting  maids, 
or  worse  ;  passive  obedience  is  taught  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  the 
heir  of  the  king  de  jure  marches  through  England  and  gathers 
scarcely  a  recruit  to  his  standard  ;  women  are  whipped  at  the  cart 
tail,  or  publicly  burnt  to  death  by  the  executioner,  and  Pope  is  the 
poet  of  society.  We  may  be  well  satisfied  that  our  lives  are  set  in 
smoother  places  than  an  age  which  shot  Byng  for  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, and  connived  for  a  dozen  years  at  the  wholesale  purchase  by  a 
minister  of  Parliamentary  votes,  which  sat  by  turns  at  the  feet  of 
Hume  and  of  Wesley,  believing  now  in  evil  spirits,  and  now  in  no 
spirit  at  all ;  in  which  young  gentlemen  thought  it  a  merry  jest  to 
bore  out  the  eyes  of  quiet  wayfarers  with  their  fingers,  and  wrecking 
was  a  vocation ;  but  the  period,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  supposed 
tame  and  unrelieved  by  incident,  except  by  those  who  survey  it  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  becomes  a  catalogue  of  names. 

The  interest  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  suffered  in  comparison 
with  other  periods  of  English  history,  partly  because  it  presents 
none  of  those  epochs  which  belong  to  constitutional  history  in  the 
making,  and  yet  more  that  its  life  is  so  complex,  and  has  so  many 
centres  of  interest  as  to  appear  a  confused  maze  to  casual  observers. 
Not  merely  does  the  array  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism  lend 
unity  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  even  its  literature  has  a  oneness 
of  its  own,  which  makes  Marlowe  throw  light  on  Shakespeare,  and  the 
prose  of  Bacon  enable  us  to  measure  the  stately  rhythm  of  Ben 
Jonson's  verse.  The  battle  of  privilege  against  prerogative  is  the 
keynote  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  dreary  degradation 
of  England  under  his  son  has  its  special  interest  too,  that  we  hear 
through  its  hollowness  the  arming  of  the  nation  for  the  last  and 
triumphant  vindication  of  its  liberties.  England  had  happily  no 
such  mortal  combats  to  wage  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Anne 
respected  the  constitution,  and  the  Georges  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  will  to  assail  it.  Abroad  hopes  were  cherished  of  restoring 
the  Stuarts,  but  the  Foreign  Powers  which  adopted  their  cause  used 
them  as  a  mere  wheel  in  a  complicated  machinery  which  was  de- 
signed with  a  view  much  more  to  Continental  than  to  English 
politics.  Readers  look  upon  even  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough  with  something  of  the  same  disgust  at  their  supposed 
futility  from  an  English  point  of  view  as  did  Harley  and  St.  John. 
The  alliances  in  the  next  two  reigns  with  or  against  France,  and  with 
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or  against  Austria,  seem  to  most  Englishmen  now,  as  they  did  to 
most  Englishmen  at  the  times  they  were  contracted,  simple  devices 
for  wasting  English  money  for  the  benefit  of  Dutchmen  or  Han- 
overians. The  Septennial  Act  appears  no  more  than  a  temporary 
device  for  preventing  the  election  of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons,  and 
Excise  Bills,  Toleration  Acts,  and  Marriage  Acts,  show  like  measures 
of  parochial  legislation  by  the  side  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus 
Acts  of  the  previous  century. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  Con- 
stitution has  reached  the  harbour,  and  the  excitement  as  well  as  the 
terror  of  the  tempest  is  matter  of  the  past ;  the  century  as  a  century 
loses  in  historical  interest  far  more  from  having  so  many  different 
points  of  interest  that  everyone  can  pick  out  what  he  chooses  and 
leave  the  rest  as  lumber.  The  student  of  the  art  of  war  has  in  the 
career  of  Marlborough  and  Frederick  the  Great  a  vein  he  can  work 
without  concerning  himself  with  the  tortuous  intrigues  of  Harley,  or 
the  place-mongering  of  Newcastle  and  Bute.  The  metaphysician 
can  pit  the  theologians  in  whom  Queen  Caroline  delighted  against 
each  other,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  miracles  of  political 
management  by  which  Walpole  was  converting  a  nation  with  a 
majority  of  its  population  still  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
Old  or  Young,  into  the  most  absolute  faith  that  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  reigned  from  before  the  Conquest.  The  Methodist,  as  he  traces 
the  crusade  the  authors  of  his  creed  led  against  latitudinarian  and 
moral  theology,  is  hardly  conscious  that  Pitt  was  rivalling  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  adding  Canada  and  India 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  novel  reader,  as  he  dwells  on  the  sorrows 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  the  adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews,  or  even 
the  barbed  experiences  of  Gulliver,  does  not  pause  to  consider  what 
a  flood  of  light  on  contemporary  society  is  shed  by  the  first  two, 
and  on  contemporary  politics  by  the  last.  Only  the  student  who 
regards  the  century  as  a  whole,  in  its  letters,  its  philosophy,  its 
divinity,  and  its  politics,  knows  how  completely  they  illustrate  each 
other,  and  that  all  considered  together  would  present  a  microcosm  of 
national  life  in  which  might  be  discerned  not  only  what  England  was 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole,  but  what  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Laud,  and  was  to  be  in  those  of  Canning  and  Peel. 

Certain  periods  of  history  are  like  watersheds.  It  is  possible  to 
see  in  them  currents  flowing  down  into  the  plains  on  either  side. 
The  eighteenth  century  is  one  of  those  periods.  Therein  lies  its 
special  value  to  students  of  history,  and  also  perhaps  the  secret  of 
the  repulsion  it  exercises  on  those  who  are  not.  The  mass  of  the 
people  still  revered  the  dogmas  which  had  been  living  realities  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  their  rulers  repeated  them ;  but  protests  had 
already  begun  to  be  raised  against  them  ;  and  means  had  been  found 
to  nullify  their  practical  effect.  The  Test  Act  remained  in  force. 
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In  vain  Swift  mocked,  and  Speaker  Onslow  deplored,  a  law  which,  as 
Cowper  complained, — 

.  .  .  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace, 
An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  place. 

Yet  though  the  Act  was  on  the  Statute-Book  its  operation  was 
neutralised.  Whig  Parliaments  and  Ministers  rejected  by  over- 
whelming majorities  proposals  for  its  repeal ;  but  they  passed 
annual  Indemnity  Acts  which  rendered  it  nugatory.  The  Act  which 
punished  witchcraft  with  death  was  repealed  in  1736,  but  five  persons, 
according  to  Dr.  Parr,  had  been  executed  for  this  imaginary  crime 
at  Northampton  so  late  as  1722  ;  the  lower  classes  clung  to  their 
belief  in  witches  ;  and  the  early  Methodist  preachers  vaunted  their 
rescues  of  the  victims  of  demoniacal  possession.  Henry  Pelham 
passed  in  1755  an  Act  for  legalising  naturalisation  of  Jews ;  it  had 
been  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  there  received 
the  assent  of  the  bishops  ;  but  Conservative  members  complained 
that  Ministers  were  welcoming  a  people  that,  as  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  power  through  the  elevation  of  Queen  Esther,  used  it  to 
6  put  to  death  in  two  days  76,000  of  those  whom  they  were  pleased 
to  call  their  enemies  without  either  judge  or  jury.'  The  fear  of 
another  Feast  of  Purim  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Pelham  had,  in  1756, 
to  repeal  the  law.  An  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  First 
forbade  Popish  recusants  to  come  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  gave 
them  the  alternative,  on  their  refusal  to  recant  Catholicism,  of  exile 
or  death.  But  such  laws  were  enacted  more  to  keep  up  the  tradition 
of  English  irreconcilability  with  Rome  than  from  any  serious  thought 
of  putting  them  in  operation  in  England.  While  Parliament  menaced 
the  believers  in  Transubstantiation  with  death,  the  clergy  preached 
a  Gospel  of  which  it  might  have  been  much  more  truly  said  than 
was  alleged  by  Whitefield  of  Tillotson,  that  it  had  '  as  little  of  true 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  Mahomet.'  Wilson  was  evangelising 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Butler  reconciling  faith  and  reason ;  at  the 
same  time  the  minister  who  controlled  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
of  England  for  nearly  a  generation  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  of 
selection,  that  he  '  would  no  more  employ  a  man  to  govern  and  influence 
the  clergy  who  did  not  flatter  the  parsons,  than  he  would  make  a 
man  chancellor  who  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  grievances 
of  the  bar,  and  threatening  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  Westminster 
Hall.'  The  same  minister  had  a  fine  taste  for  art,  and  understood 
obscenity  to  be  equivalent  to  wit.  The  kingdom  was  yearly  growing 
in  wealth  ;  but  the  poor-rates  and  the  amount  of  able-bodied  pauper- 
ism kept  steadily  increasing.  It  was  growing  in  general  intelligence, 
yet  Whitefield  found  close  to  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
a  population  of  many  thousands  '  sunk  in  the  most  brutal  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  entirely  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of  religion.' 
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'Crime  was  so  rampant  that,'  wrote  Horace  Walpole,  '  one  is  forced 
to  travel  even  at  noon  as  if  one  were  going  to  battle.'  Drunkenness 
had  so  lost  shame  that  retailers  of  gin  were  in  the  habit  of  painting 
announcements  outside  their  houses  that  men  could  be  made  drunk 
for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  should  have  straw  for 
nothing.'  Past  the  middle  of  the  century  a  panic  was  aroused  by 
the  reform  of  the  calendar,  and  people  thought  they  had  been 
robbed  of  eleven  days  of  life.  In  the  meantime  Clarke  was  popular- 
ising the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  Berkeley  sounding  the  depths  of 
metaphysics. 

The  nation  had  not  awoke  to  the  calls  of  philanthropy;  it 
could  give  100,OOOZ.  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  ;  but  a  few  men  like  Oglethorpe  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  charity  fashionable.  As  Mr.  Lecky  says :  c  In  no  respect 
does  the  legislation  of  this  period  present  a  more  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  attempts  to  alleviate  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  or  to  soften  the  more  repulsive  features  of  English  life.'  Not 
only  was  there  a  complete  want  of  sympathy  with  other  types  of 
humanity,  but  there  was  little  appearance  of  any  with  its  own.  The 
kingdom  continued  to  insist  on  its  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  African 
slaves  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  its  own  laws  against  domestic 
crimes  were  as  savage  as  its  measures  to  repress  crime  were  inefficient. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  offences  were  punishable  with  death.  There  was 
neither  pity  for  the  criminal,  nor  horror  at  the  crime,  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  Famous  offenders,  like  Jack  Sheppard 
and  Dr.  Dodd,  were  exhibited  by  the  turnkeys  in  the  press-room  for 
two  hours  before  execution  at  a  shilling  a  head.  Criminals  had 
the  chance  of  being  released  from  jail  by  the  hangman ;  insolvent 
debtors  at  the  Fleet  and  the  Marshalsea  might  linger  for  years  amid 
horrors  unspeakable  till  small-pox  or  jail-fever  ransomed  them.  Yet 
Englishmen  who  viewed  these  atrocities  of  their  law  as  matters  of 
course,  cherished  a  keen  suspicion  of  designs  against  their  liberty. 
They  scented  despotism  in  Walpole's  wisely  conceived  Excise  Bill, 
and  plots  against  their  commerce  in  Bolingbroke's  project  for  a 
treaty  of  free-trade  with  France ;  but  they  outlawed  three-quarters 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  its  trade.  The  House  of  Commons  was  made  up  half 
of  placemen.  For  a  member  to  be  reputed  inaccessible  to  a  bribe 
weighed  down  the  odium  of  a  life  passed  in  concerting  schemes  for 
subverting  the  dynasty.  '  Parliament,'  says  Mr.  Lecky,  '  was  tho- 
roughly vicious  in  its  constitution,  narrow,  corrupt,  and  often  despotic 
in  its  tendencies ; '  yet  it  reflected  fairly  enough  the  national  will, 
and  registered  obediently  the  national  decision  that  this  minister 
should  resign  and  that  minister  govern. 

The  first  George  remained  a  petty  German  Prince  to  his  death. 
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and  the  second,  though  he  could  speak  a   kind  of  English,  cared 
more   for  the  Electorate   than  all   the  fortunes  of  England.     But 
they    never    violated    the    British    Constitution,    or    pillaged    the 
public  domain,  and  their  wars,  whether  or  not  undertaken  in  the 
interests    of  Hanover,    were   more   fruitful   to    England    than    the 
great  victories  of  Marlborough.     Their  Court  was  mean  and  coarse, 
and  their  private  lives  did  not  bear  inspection ;  but  their  German 
environings    set   them    apart   from    ordinary  English   society,   and 
their  vices  did   not   injure   the   tone   of  public  life   a    hundredth 
part  as  much  as  the  profligacy  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  even  of 
James.      Their  subjects    did   not   affect   to   love  or   admire  them. 
They   sympathised   heartily  with   Pitt's   invectives   against  Greorge 
the  Second's  (  absurd,  ungrateful,  and  perfidious  partiality  for  Han- 
over.'    But  they  had  accepted  them  for  their  sovereigns  once  for 
all.     The  sentimental  devotion  to  the  House  of  Stuart  professed 
by  millions  when  Greorge  the  First  ascended  the   throne,  and  not 
repudiated  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  was  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp 
deluding  foreign  powers  into  a  belief  that  they  could  retort  attacks 
from  England  by  lighting  the  flames  of  civil  war.     The  nation  burst 
into  periodical  paroxysms  of  passion  for  war ;  but  it  hired  Hessians 
to  fight  its  battles.    Englishmen  who  thought  it  quite  natural  that  the 
kingdom  should  mix  itself  with  European  politics,  and  the  quarrels 
of  thrones  based  on  enormous  armies,  continued  to  declaim  against 
standing  armies  in  England.     Lord  Bath  lamented  in  1760,  when 
the  nation  was  exulting  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
that   '  our  nobility,  born  to  be  the  guardians  of  the   Constitution 
against  prerogative,    solicit   the   badge  of  military  subjection,  not 
merely  to  serve  their  country  in  times  of  danger,  which  would  be 
commendable,  but  in  expectation  of  being  continued  soldiers  when 
tranquillity  shall  be  restored.'     Above  all,  the  erection  of  barracks 
was  resisted,  even  by  so  calm  and  temperate  a  jurist  as  Blackstone ; 
and  a  soldier  like   General  Wade  acknowledged  that  '  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  have  been  taught  to  associate  the  ideas  of  barracks  and 
slavery,  like   darkness    and  the  devil.'     They  saw  nothing  so  very 
atrocious  in  the  manning  of  the  navy  by  the  pressgang ;  nor  did  they 
extend  their  tenderness  for  their  own  liberties  to  any  regard  for  the 
condition  of  the  soldiers.     These  were  so  scandalously  neglected,  that 
in  1707,  sickness,  want  of  firing,  bad  barracks,  and  desertion  reduced 
the  garrison  of  Portsmouth  by  half  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  picture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  painted  by  Mr.  Lecky, 
has  abundance  of  harsh  shadows.  The  shadows  are,  perhaps,  painted 
a  little  deeper  than  they  need  have  been ;  and  exceptions  may  have 
been  sometimes  offered  as  instances.  But  the  account  as  a  whole  is 
•scarcely  exaggerated.  The  charge,  however,  popularly  brought 
against  the  age  is  not  that  it  was  immoral  and  cruel,  but  that  it  was 
dull.  On  the  contrary,  the  century,  if  only  it  be  looked  at  close 
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enough,  is  seen  to  be  full  of  life  and  colour.  It  was  a  hard  fate  for  a 
writer  whose  bold  and  vivid  pen  sketched,  so  that  they  actually  live 
before  us,  the  varied  phases  of  English  life,  from  the  country  squire's 
household  and  the  miseries  of  a  British  man-of-war,  to  the  humours  of 
a  prime  minister's  levee  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  the  necessity  of 
supporting  existence  should  have  compelled  him  to  libel  his  own 
times  by  a  history  which  is  about  as  broadly  philosophical  as  an 
Annual  Register,  and  as  absolutely  without  the  local  colour  of  an 
Annual  Kegister  as  one  of  Pinnock's  Catechisms.  But  the  task  in 
which  Smollett  did  not  attempt  to  succeed  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  The  only  mode  in  which  it  could  be  really  achieved 
would  be  by  treating  the  century  more  as  matter  for  a  drama  than  a 
history.  Lord  Macaulay  might  have  done  it ;  but  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  live  to  a  hundred  instead  of  to  sixty.  Mr.  Lecky 
has  produced  two  charming  volumes,  generous  and  liberal  in  sentiment, 
picturesque  in  style,  and  running  over  with  information,  laboriously 
collected  and  skilfully  sifted.  He  has  selected  St.  John  and  Walpole, 
and  Pitt  and  Wesley,  as  types  of  the  movements  and  countermovements 
of  the  century,  or  rather  its  first  three  quarters.  He  has  admirably 
delineated  their  characters  and  careers,  and  he  has  connected  them 
with  groups  of  essays,  full  of  the  variety,  and  point,  and  thought  we 
should  have  anticipated  from  his  previous  works,  on  the  social  and 
political  phenomena  of  the  time,  and  the  prejudiced  mistakes  of  Mr. 
Froude.  But  when  we  have  read  them  we  find  ourselves  still  asking, 
'  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  What  has  it 
which  other  centuries  of  English  history  have  not  ?  What  has  it  not 
which  they  have  ?  ' 

A  history  of  society  would  be  the  truest  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Its  work  was  the  fusion  of  classes.  The  English  Consti- 
tution was  formed  by  a  series  of  struggles  from  the  reign  of  John  to 
that  of  William  the  Third.  The  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges 
could  contribute  nothing  to  the  history  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
broad  outlines.  Those  had  already  been  defined  before  the  century 
opened ;  but  the  full  operation  of  the  Constitution  was  as  yet  far  from 
ascertained.  Its  principles  were  understood,  but  they  had  not  been 
thoroughly  applied.  The  present  century  has  shown,  by  its  Reform 
Acts,  and  its  repeal  of  an  infinity  of  legal  disabilities  and  some  legal 
immunities,  that  the  Constitution  had  not  been  followed  out  to  its 
logical  conclusions.  It  has  shown  by  its  financial  and  commercial 
measures  that  the  State  often  interfered  formerly  when  its  interference 
was  useless  or  worse.  It  has  shown  by  its  factory  and  educational 
legislation  that  it  omitted  formerly  to  interfere  when  it  was  its  duty 
to  interfere.  But  it  is  only  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  we  begin  to  be  conscious  of  such  shortcomings  in  the 
State  and  the  Legislature.  We  are  ready  to  complain  of  the  age  for 
being  barren  of  the  political  and  social  reforms  in  which  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  has  been  rich.  We  do  not  censure  the  seventeenth 
century  for  such  deficiencies,  for  in  those  times  we  never  expect  to 
find  them  supplied.  The  intermingling-  of  classes  which  set  in  with 
the  Kevolution,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  Whig  regime,  gave  Par- 
liament, in  spite  of  all  its  rotten  boroughs,  a  sense  that  it  represented 
the  whole  of  the  nation,  and  inspired  courage  to  interfere  with  class 
interests.  In  the  seventeenth,  as  in  earlier  centuries,  different  classes 
had  allied  to  secure  the  nation's  constitutional  rights  against  the  Crown 
and  court ;  but  there  was  no  solid  fusion.  Occasionally  a  member  of 
one  .class  passed  into  another,  but  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  class  he 
had  sprung  from.  Trade  and  manufactures  and  financing  were  the 
social  solvent  which  the  last  century  applied  to  England.  The  great 
landowners  bought  out  the  small ;  but  contractors  of  loans  and  mer- 
chants, and,  later  in  the  century,  the  so-called  i  nabobs  '  bought  out 
both.  Even  borough-mongering,  with  all  its  mischievous  and  immoral 
scandals,  promoted  the  general  tendency  by  tempering  the  dominant 
country-gentleman  element  in  Parliament  with  the  capitalist  element. 
Government  by  a  Whig  aristocracy,  or  oligarchy,  gave  vogue  to  the 
economical  aspects  of  politics  which  Whiggism  had  always  encouraged. 
When  the  House  of  Lords  displayed  as  much  interest  in  the  Bank 
Charter  as  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  only  landowners  could  be  members,  was  not  likely 
to  resist  very  successfully  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  attach  special 
importance  to  trade  and  commerce.  Mr.  Lecky  says  :  '  A  competition 
of  economy  reigned  in  all  parties.  The  questions  which  excited  most 
interest  in  Parliament  were  chiefly  financial  and  commercial  ones.' 
A  century  in  which  a  Parliament,  with  a  majority  made  up  of  country 
gentlemen,  attends  more  closely  to  finance  and  trade  than  to  questions 
of  constitutional  safeguards  and  foreign  politics,  is  already  on  the 
threshold  of  current  history.  Mr.  Lecky  is  surprised  that  St.  John 
could  not  win  favour  for  his  proposed  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wonder  is  not  that  merchants  were  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  free  trade  with  France,  but 
that  the  merchants  possessed  power  to  rouse  the  passionate  interest  of 
the  whole  country  in  the  defeat  of  a  measure  which  they  feared  might 
diminish  the  profits  of  a  class.  Mr.  Lecky  points  out  the  rottenness 
of  a  multitude  of  constituencies.  Nothing  was  done  to  cure  the 
evil  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
scandal  of  rotten  boroughs  began  to  be  understood  and  condemned. 
In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  Charles  the  First,  there  were  as 
many  rotten  boroughs ;  but  they  caused  little  or  no  odium.  The 
country  took  them  for  granted,  and  candidates  for  them  could 
scarcely  be  found. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  so  much  more  like  the  century 
which  followed  than  those  which  preceded,  that  the  temptation 
is  natural  to  compare  it  with  later  times  rather  than  the  earlier. 
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Thus  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  as  we  have  seen,  that  '  in  no  respect  does 
the  legislation  of  this  period  present  a  more  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
attempts  to  alleviate  the  social  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  to 
soften  the  more  repulsive  features  of  English  life.'  It  is  perfectly 
true,  just  as  is  his  other  observation  that  'the  vast  development  of 
the  British  empire,  and  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  extension  of 
publicity,  and  the  growth  of  an  inquiring  and  philanthropic  spirit 
that  discerns  abuses  in  every  quarter,  have  together  immeasurably  in- 
creased both  the  range  and  the  complexity  of  legislation.  In  the 
early  Hanoverian  period  the  number  of  questions  treated  was  very 
small,  and  few  subjects  were  much  attended  to  which  did  not  directly 
affect  party  interests.'  But  no  one  would  think  of  blaming  the  Par- 
liaments of  James  the  First,  or  Charles  the  Second,  for  not  reforming 
social  abuses,  or  providing  wholesome  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  Parliament  in  those  days  did  not  strive  to  soften  repulsive 
features  of  English  life,  because  it  had  no  sense  of  an  obligation  to 
interfere  with  such  matters.  It  had  no  sense  of  such  an  obligation, 
because  classes  were  not  sufficiently  intermingled  to  make  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  feel  that  they  had  the  right  or  duty  to 
meddle  with  matters  which  were  the  concern  of  private  persons.  By 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  Parliament  was  coming  to  understand 
that  it  was  answerable  for  the  whole  country.  When  Mr.  Lecky 
expresses  surprise  at  the  inertness  it  showed  in  accepting  its  liability, 
he  is  measuring  the  age  by  a  standard  still  in  process  of  creation. 

Englishmen  were  studying  each  other  in  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
they  had  not  yet  formed  the  conception  that  they  might  or  ought  to 
legislate  for  the  conduct  of  each  other's  homes.  An  Englishman's 
house  was  still  his  castle ;  but  a  castle  ceases  to  be  much  of  a  fastness 
when  the  minutest  details  of  its  internal  arrangements  become  the 
concern  of  all  its  neighbours.  The  eighteenth  century  was  an  age 
when  the  favourite  classic  was  Horace,  and  the  favourite  poet  was 
Pope,  who  never  wrote  a  line  which  was  not  an  epigram,  and  did  not 
inclose  a  portrait.  The  jewels  of  his  verse,  so  exquisitely  cut  that  we 
pardon  some  want  of  purity  in  the  water,  occupy  a  niche  in  English 
literature  from  which  they  will  never  be  dislodged.  But  we  can 
form  but  a  faint  surmise  of  the  impression  they  must  have  made  on 
his  contemporaries.  We  admire  the  archer  and  listen  with  literary 
delight  to  the  sharp  whirr  of  the  arrow ;  his  own  age  followed  it  to  its 
mark,  and  shuddered  or  mocked  at  the  scream  of  its  victim.  Every 
line  of  Pope  is  a  witness  how,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  courtiers 
and  citizens,  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  watched  one  another  in 
cities ;  every  page  of  Boswell  tells  how  they  conversed.  Later  on 
Crabbe  records,  in  tales  which  our  generation  has  not  the  wit  to 
appreciate,  how  the  same  spirit  of  personal  criticism  moved  the 
village.  Classes  were  breaking  up  and  melting  into  each  other.  The 
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town  was  experimenting  in  rural  life,  though  satisfied  as  yet 
to  acclimatise  itself  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  try  the 
pleasures,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  sea-shore.  The  country  was 
migrating  to  the  towns.  A  wave  of  mutual  curiosity  was  rolling  over 
and  through  English  society.  Dettingen  and  Minden  were  toughly 
contested  fields,  and  Frederick's  campaigns  had  a  certain  political 
importance  to  England  ;  but  to  the  England  of  the  Greorges  they  were 
most  of  all  important  as  furnishing  illimitable  themes  for  talk. 
Chesterfield  lamented  after  the  Convention  of  Closterseven,  that  6  we 
were  no  longer  a  nation.'  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  ceased  his  polished 
trifling  for  an  afternoon,  or  savoured  a  scandalous  anecdote  a  whit 
the  less  ?  Methodism  scourged  the  frivolities  of  life  ;  but  like  every 
other  movement  of  the  times,  it  had  the  same  effect  of  rendering  one 
class  inquisitive  as  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  every  other  class.  It 
was  no  age  for  those  who 

Do  not  much  delight  in  personal  talk. 

The  English  Lakes  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Such  recluses  had 
to  take  refuge,  like  Cowper,  in  some  remote  village  from  the  life  of 
busy  idleness  Walpole  depicts.  Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  they 
could  not  escape  being  touched  themselves  with  the  humour  of  their 
time. 

The  century  has  bequeathed  us  letters  like  Lady  Mary's  and 
Walpole  s,  which  were  written  to  a  sister  or  friend,  but  addressed  to 
a  circle,  diaries  which  are  a  gallery  of  miniatures,  vers  de  societe,  still 
witty  though  blurred  to  us  by  time,  comedies  which  keep  the  stage  and 
kill  their  modern  rivals,  and  novels  which  inspired  '  Waveiiey '  and 
'  Pickwick,'  and  which  '  Waveiiey  '  and  '  Pickwick '  have  not  super- 
annuated. The  belles  lettres  of  the  eighteenth  century  embody  its 
history,  and  a  sparkling  history  it  is.  So  studied,  its  brilliancy  and 
variety  are  precisely  proportionate  to  its  dreary  monotony  when  read 
in  Parliamentary  history  and  Gazettes.  But  to  study  it  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  studied  needs  leisure  and  insight  which  few  can  bring. 
The  secret  of  a  period  furrowed  by  a  Reformation  or  a  civil  war  can 
be  learned  by  those  who  would  never  have  discovered  it ;  it  is  hard 
to  teach  the  true  character  of  a  period  when  its  charm  is  the  per- 
petual shifting  of  its  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  transitions  from 
one  stage  to  another.  Yet  if,  from  the  nature  of  things,  Mr.  Lecky 
can  present  to  us  no  bird's-eye  view  of  the  century,  his  pages  offer  in 
their  author  the  most  convincing,  because  himself  the  most  convinced, 
of  witnesses  to  the  fascination  of  its  history.  Its  personages  are 
portrayed  by  him  with  a  loving  minuteness  of  detail ;  it  must  be  a 
dull  reader  who  can  resist  the  contagion  of  the  historian's  own  obvious 
interest  in  the  oddities  and  eccentricities  of  its  society.  Xo  pains 
bestowed  on  the  exploration  of  such  a  period  are  in  fact  thrown  away, 
though  the  labour  may  not  result  in  more  than  a  series  of  eloquent 
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and  picturesque  sketches.  It  is  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  is  being  rehearsed  in  the  eighteenth.  The  players  do  not 
know  their  parts ;  the  prompter's  voice  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
action ;  there  is  no  audience  but  the  company  of  the  theatre  ;  and 
the  author  seems  to  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  denoument.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  absence  of  formality  which  atones  for 
much  confusion ;  we  see  how  the  points  are  made  which  give  the 
piece  its  final  success,  and  we  hear  the  stage  directions.  The  two 
centuries  of  English  history  must  be  studied  together  to  understand 
either.  We  can  observe  in  the  earlier  preparations  making  for  the 
work  the  later  has  done.  In  the  one  the  legislative  history  is  the 
more  instructive,  in  the  other  the  history  of  society  and  of  thought. 
England  has  won  greater  political  triumphs  in  other  centuries  than 
the  eighteenth,  and  has  produced  a  nobler  literature ;  but  on  those 
who  love  to  talk  face  to  face  with  another  age  than  their  own,  there 
is  no  period  in  English  history  which  will  fasten  a  tighter  grasp. 

WILLIAM  STEBBING. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE   OF  THE 
FRENCH  CHURCH. 


I. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  France 
we  must  begin  by  going  back  to  1789.  At  that  period  the  Church, 
as  it  was  represented  by  the  clergy  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  con- 
stituted the  first  order  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  latest  research,  there  were  at  that  time  27,000 
monks  and  37,000  nuns,  70,000  priests,  beneficed  abbes  and  bishops, 
who  formed  the  secular  clergy.1  The  Church  owned  a  fifth  part  of 
the  soil,  and  received  from  her  real  property,  or  from  the  income 
assigned  to  her,  a  revenue  which  exceeded  9,000,000^.  sterling.2 

We  know  what  became  of  this  revenue  during  the  great  Revolu- 
tion. The  State  confiscated  all  ecclesiastical  property,  while  granting 
a  fixed  income  as  compensation,  which  it  soon  ceased  to  pay — and 
became  bankrupt  four  or  five  years  after  the  appropriation  of  more 
than  four  milliards  of  francs,  which  would  be  equal  to  eight  or  ten 
milliards  at  the  present  value  of  property.  The  sacred  buildings 
were  applied  to  profane  uses,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  disrepair,  were 
sold,  and  in  some  cases  were  even  intentionally  destroyed.3  The  priests 
were  murdered  in  prison,  were  guillotined,  were  drowned  in  the  Loire 
or  in  the  Rhone,  were  exiled  or  transported  to  Cayenne.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  some  escaped  into  the  forests  and  contrived  to  continue 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  Revolut'* ,m  did  all  in  its  power 
to  substitute  what  were  called  constitutional  priests  for  these  men ; 
priests  who  were  in  general  little  esteemed,  and  who  cared  little  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  apostolic  duties.  Even 
when  they  possessed  apparent  zeal,  it  soon  vanished  before  the  aversion 
which  was  generally  felt  for  their  cowardly  apostasy.4 

1  Taine,  Les  engines   de  la  France  contem-poraine.     L'Ancien   Regime.    3rd  ed. 
p.  530. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  18,  19  ;  538-540.  3  I  could  quote  numerous  instances. 

4  In  1791,  H8  bishops  were  asked  to  take  the  oath.    It  was  refused  by  141,  and 
only  accepted  by  seven. 
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An  interval  of  barely  ninety  years  divides  us  from  the  days  in 
which  religion  was  proscribed,  and  in  which  it  was  enough  to  hold 
the  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  be  sent  into  exile  or  to  the  guillotine. 
When  we  remember  that  this  violent  persecution  lasted  for  ten  years, 
it  may  be  asked  how  the  Church  of  France  was  enabled  to  withstand 
such  a  tempest.  It  seems  as  though  the  Revolution  must  have  been 
her  grave  ;  but  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  her  second  cradle  ;  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  an  omen  of  her  future  destiny  that  God  allowed  her 
swaddling-clothes  to  be  dyed  with  purple  by  the  precious  blood 
poured  forth  by  her  children. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  of  France  was  deplorable  towards  the 
end  of  these  ten  years,  in  1800  or  1801.  No  ordinations  had  taken 
place,  and  a  number  of  priests  had  died  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  galleys, 
or  in  exile,  so  that  there  was  an  immense  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  while  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  filling  this  gap.  All 
the  historians  of  the  time  agree  in  describing  the  situation  as  lament- 
able, and,  indeed,  the  facts  themselves  speak  plainly  enough.  If  we 
consider  the  Church  in  her  material  aspect,  we  find  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  was  sold,  the  churches  were  destroyed  or  desecrated  : 
if  we  look  at  the  priesthood  itself,  it  was  decimated  by  age,  persecu- 
tion, exile  and  death.  There  were  no  legitimate  bishops,  and  very 
few  priests  ;  their  places  were  filled  by  a  few  apostate  ministers  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Revolution,  and  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  their  desire  to  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  worship. 

It  was  in  such  a  situation  that  the  Concordat  found  Christian 
France.  It  is  evident  that  as  much  courage  as  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion was  required  in  order  to  bring  the  negotiations  for  the 
re-establishment  of  religion  to  a  successful  issue.  The  First  Consul, 
Bonaparte,  had  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  prestige  of  his  genius  ;  and 
the  Holy  See  also,  in  the  person  of  Pius  the  Seventh  and  his  ministers, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  methods,  and  to  push 
patience  and  moderation  to  their  utmost  limits.  Seven  schemes  for 
the  Concordat  were  drawn  up  ;  seven  times  the  negotiations  were 
almost  broken  off,  always  on  matters  of  principle,  on  which  the  Holy 
See  could  not  give  way,  since  they  concerned  the  independence  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  questions  on  which  Rome  has  never  wavered, 
and  never  will  waver,  at  whatever  cost.  For  the  seventh  •  time  the 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  they  finally  produced  the  Concordat 
which  we  now  possess.  M.  d'Haussonville  and  Father  Theiner  5  have 
told  how,  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  signatures  were  about  to  be 
exchanged,  the  French  Government  officials  sought  to  substitute  a 
forged  and  altered  copy  for  the  genuine  Concordat.  Fortunately  this 


5  D'Haussonville,  ISJylltc  llomaiiu'  ct  le  Premier  Empire.     1800-18H.     Paris, 
1868.     Theiner,  Ifistmrr  fa  di'vv  Concordats.    Paris,  1869. 
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treacherous  attempt  was  baffled,  and  the  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  conclusion  in  spite  of  it. 

The  terms  of  the  Concordat  were  settled  on  the  15th  of  July,  1801  ; 
it  was  ratified  at  Kome  and  Paris  in  the  following  months,  and  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1801,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  at 
Paris.  The  Concordat  contained  seventeen  articles,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — 

ART.  I.  The  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  shall  be  freely  exercised 
in  France ;  its  worship  shall  be  public,  in  conformity  with  the  police  regulations 
which  the  Government  shall  deem  necessary  for  public  tranquillity. 

ART.  XIV.  The  Government  shall  guarantee  a  sufficient  salary  (un  traitement 
convenable)  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  whose  diocese  and  incumbencies  are  included 
in  the  new  boundaries. 

ART.  XV.  The  Government  will  also  take  measures  to  enable  those  French 
Catholics  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  establish  ecclesiastical  endowments. 

The  other  articles  regulate  important  questions,  but  such  as  are 
comparatively  of  secondary  importance :  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  the  resignation  of  the  still  surviving  bishops,  the  fresh 
division  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  the  like. 

Great  moderation  was  exercised  by  the  Holy  See  in  order  that  the 
Concordat  might  be  arranged,  and  those  who  read  history  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  time  will  easily  see  that  the  part  played  by 
Pius  the  Seventh  and  his  ministers  was  noble,  exalted  and  generous. 
If  there  was  any  spirit  of  littleness  and  deceit,  it  was  in  the  subordi- 
nate agents  employed  by  Napoleon.  The  Holy  See  sacrificed  much, 
but  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Concordat  were  worth  the  sacrifice, 
especially  its  spiritual  benefits,  which  are  ever  the  supreme  object  of 
the  Church.  There  was  no  league  with  Napoleon,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Grallican  Church  and  of  its  liberties. 
Such  considerations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Concordat ;  so  far 
from  it,  the  Government  attempted,  in  the  articles  termed  organic,  to 
re-establish  the  worst  opinions  and  the  most  objectionable  practices 
of  Gallicanism. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  1st  article  of  the  Concordat  speaks  of 
certain  police  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  control  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  re-established  Catholic  religion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Government,  in  these  police  regulations, 
could  not  meddle  with  that  which  was  the  essential  element  of  the 
mutual  contract  just  signed.  In  so  doing,  they  would  have  taken 
back  with  one  hand  what  they  gave  with  the  other,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  sovereign  but  the  Pope  such  conduct  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  rupture  of  the  treaty.  The  maxims  of  reason  and  public  justice 
which  have  been  universally  accepted  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
Charter  of  1830,  for  instance,  was  careful  to  specify  in  its  13th  article 
that  only  those  regulations  and  decrees  should  be  considered  constitu- 
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tional  which  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they 
could  not  suspend  the  laws  themselves,  nor  dispense  men  from  their 
obedience  to  them. 

What  was  the  action  of  the  French  Government?  Instead  of 
following  the  dictates  of  honesty  and  good  sense,  and  the  precepts  of 
public  justice,  regulations  were  drawn  up  in  seventy-seven  articles, 
known  under  the  name  of  organic  articles,  which  were  not  only  opposed 
to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Concordat,  but  to  that  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  strongest  partisan  has  only  to  compare  the  organic  articles 
with  the  Concordat  in  order  to  see  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  aban- 
doned, for  they  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  It  is  also  evident 
that  these  two  documents  are  not  of  equal  value.  The  Concordat  is  a 
treaty  between  two  Powers,  a  treaty  which  was  anxiously  discussed, 
and  only  concluded  after  a  lengthy  negotiation.  The  organic  articles 
are  only  a  weapon  of  offence,  forged  in  obscurity  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party,  with  which  there  was  outward  amity, 
and  it  was  directed  against  the  interests  so  highly  and  justly  prized 
by  the  Church. 

This  want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government 
appears  so  strange  that  it  has  often  been  asked  what  motive  could 
have  inspired  such  conduct,  and  an  explanation  has  been  recently 
suggested  which  may  possibly  not  be  far  from  the  truth.6  M.  Emile 
Ollivier  asserts  that  since  the  First  Consul  was  opposed  by  a  strong 
national  party,  the  party  compromised  by  the  Revolution,  he  devised 
the  organic  articles  in  order  to  pass  the  Concordat  with  less  difficulty, 
but  that  he  really  intended  them  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  official 
pigeon-holes.  The  suggestion  is  plausible,  and,  in  fact,  no  appeal 
was  made  to  the  organic  articles  except  in  the  darkest  days  of  our 
history,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  If  they  were  now  put  in 
practice,  it  would  become  the  inauguration  of  the  most  violent 
persecutions  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  subjected  ; 
as  it  will  appear  from  the  three  or  four  articles  which  follow. 

ART.  I.  No  bull,  brief,  rescript,  mandate,  provision,  signature,  serving  for  a 
provision,  nor  any  other  document  despatched  from  the  court  of  Rome,  even  when 
it  refers  only  to  individuals,  can  be  received,  published,  printed,  nor  executed  in  any 
other  "way,  unless  it  be  authorised  by  the  Government. 

ART.  III.  The  decrees  of  foreign  synods,  even  those  of  General  Councils, 
cannot  be  published  in  France  before  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ART.  XL  The  archbishops  and  bishops  may,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, establish  cathedral  chapters  and  seminaries  in  their  dioceses.  All  other 
ecclesiastical  establishments  are  still  illegal. 

6  UEglisc  ct  VEtat  au  Concile  du  Vatican.  Paris,  1879.  Vol.  ii.  We  should 
liare  more  than  one  exception  to  make  to  this  remarkable  work,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  question  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  We  are,  however,  pleased 
to  acknowledge  the  perfect  fairness  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier.  It  is  always  an  advantage 
to  have  to  do  with  an  opponent  of  so  much  justice  and  courtesy. 
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The  2nd  article  forbade  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  concern  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  France  without  permission  from  the 
Government.  The  4th  article  prohibits  councils.  The  6th  re- 
lates to  appeals  to  secular  tribunals  against  ecclesiastical  judgments. 
The  ]7th  subjects  bishops  elect  to  an  examination  conducted  by 
delegates  from  the  Government.  The  24th  article  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  Declaration  of  1682.  In  short,  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  which  does  not  contain  clauses  opposed  to  the 
freedom  of  Catholicism,  and  consequently  to  the  Concordat  of  1801. 
Some  of  them  are  even  more  absurd  than  they  are  objectionable  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  12th  article,  by  which  the  bishop  is  entitled  to  be 
called  citoyen  or  'monsieur,  while  any  other  qualification  is  forbidden. 
Such,  again,  as  the  39th  article,  which  prescribes  one  liturgy  and  one 
catechism  for  the  whole  of  France  ;  and  such  also  as  the  43rd  article, 
which  authorises  bishops  to  bear  the  pastoral  crosier,  and  to  wear 
violet  stockings.  We  see  that  our  legislators  do  not  shrink  from 
trifling  details,  and  that  they  are  able  to  teach  mantua-makers.  Nor 
is  this  surprising,  since  only  the  other  day,  men  whose  sole  title  to 
fame  was  a  treatise  on  crinoline  have  been  transformed  into  coun- 
cillors of  State. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  organic  articles  have  never  been 
recognised  by  the  Holy  See,  and  that  such  recognition  was  impossible. 
The  Holy  See  appeared  also  to  believe,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
various  circumstances,  that  they  were  only  intended  to  satisfy  revo- 
lutionary opinion ;  yet  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh  did  not  fail  to  protest, 
first  in  full  consistory,  the  24th  of  May,  1802,  and  on  the  following  day 
in  a  letter  to  Napoleon :  on  the  18th  of  August,  1803,  a  protest  was 
made  through  his  ministers  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1809,  in  the 
famous  bull  of  excommunication.  These  protestations  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  by  the  successors  of  Pius  the  Seventh,  and,  as  far  as 
the  French  clergy  are  concerned,  they  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  organic  articles,  so  far  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  to  the  Concordat.  Of  this  we 
have  a  recent  instance,  and  while  these  lines  are  written,  another  is  on 
the  point  of  taking  place. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  of  which  we  have  only  given  a 
rapid  summary,  and  which  are  given  in  detail  by  several  historians, 
because  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  while  he  was  able  to  rescue  the 
Church  of  France  from  absolute  ruin,  did  not  obtain  all  which  he 
desired ;  because  he  was  able  to  combine  great  firmness  with  great 
moderation,  the  Concordat  and  the  organic  articles  have  sometimes 
been  confounded  together ;  the  laborious  negotiations  of  1801  have 
been  treated  as  a  joint  intrigue,  and  have  been  described  in  such  terms 
as  the  following :  ( The  existing  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pius  the  Seventh  with  Napoleon  the  First,  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  therefore  has  the  highest  possible 
VOL.  VI.— No.  34.  4  D 
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Roman  Catholic  sanction.' 7     This  was  asserted  in  England,  widely 
circulated  in  that  country,  and  possibly  obtains  credence  elsewhere. 

When  the  Concordat  had  been  concluded  in  the  way  we  have 
briefly  described,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  from  theory  to  action : 
from  the  plan  to  its  fulfilment.  The  Church  of  France,  which  only 
existed  on  paper,  had  still  to  be  made  a  living  reality.  But  many 
difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  many  obstacles  set  aside,  in  order  to 
collect  the  staff  of  clergy,  to  restore  her  institutions,  to  supply  her 
material  wants ;  for  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Gospel  says,  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  neither  can  he  in  this  world  live  only  by  the 
Word  of  Grod.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  those  who  do  in  reality  live 
by  the  Word  of  Grod,  do  not  in  general  complain  that  bread  is  want- 
ing to  them.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Church  of  France  in 
1801,  and  such  is  still  her  daily  experience.  In  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  she  then  was,  she  trusted  in  Grod,  nor  has  God  for- 
saken her.  Let  us  consider  what  her  material  resources  really  were, 
and  what  she  did  with,  or  rather  without  them. 


II. 

We  may  say  that  the  Church  of  France  possessed  absolutely 
nothing,  except  some  religious  buildings,  cathedrals  and  large 
churches,  a  few  episcopal  palaces,  and  some  large  convents  which  it- 
had  not  been  easy  to  apply  to  profane  uses,  and  which  had  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  destroyers. 

By  the  18th  article  of  the  Concordat,  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh 
had  ratified  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  declared 
that  neither  he  nor  his  successors  would  disturb  those  who  had 
acquired  it  by  more  or  less  unrighteous  means.  In  this  way  he  had 
removed,  or  at  any  rate  diminished,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  re-establishment  of  worship  ;  since,  as  it  will  be  readily  believed, 
those  who  had  most  scandalously  despoiled  the  Church  were  the  most 
infuriated  against  her.  If  the  restitution  of  those  ill-gotten  goods 
had  been  enforced,  the  enmities  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens 
would  have  been  perpetuated,  and  there  would  have  been  a  serious 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  religious  peace.  On  the  contrary,  such 
enmities  disappeared  in  one  generation,  and  either  by  sale  or  in- 
heritance the  properties  have  changed  hands  so  often  that  all  memory 
of  the  unjust  spoliation  of  1789  has  passed  away.  Religious  peace 
was  made,  and  in  this  particular  will  never  be  disturbed.  The  Holy 

7  Why  Ritualists  do  not  become  Roman  Catholics.  R.  F.  Littledale.  A  reply  to 
the  Abbe  Martin.  The  writer  was  prevented  by  a  long  and  painful  illness  from 
carrying  on  the  controversy,  and  can  now  only  observe  that  if  he  were  to  notice  iu 
detail  all  the  errors  contained  in  Dr.  Littledale 's  pamphlet,  he  would  fill  a  thick 
volume. 
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See  has,  however,  been  accused  of  improvidence,  and  of  having  en- 
couraged future  spoliation ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  circum- 
stances will  ever  be  the  same,  nor  can  anyone  assert  that  the  Pope's 
action  towards  Italy,  for  example,  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  towards 
France  in  1801. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  concessions  of  the  Holy  See  in 
1801  were  attended  by  the  happiest  results.  The  constitutional 
Church  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness was  softened,  and  union  between  the  despoilers  and  the  despoiled 
was  re-established.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  the 
Holy  See  confirmed  the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  it  ob- 
tained three  concessions  in  return :  the  recognition  of  its  rights  of 
property ;  an  indemnity  or  annual  restitution,  under  the  form  of  the 
Budget  for  Public  Worship;  and  the  right  of  acquiring  fresh 
property. 

We  have  only  one  observation  to  make  on  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  property — namely,  that  it  implicitly  affirmed  the  injustice 
of  the  spoliation  which  had  been  effected  to  the  injury  of  the  Church,, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  assumption  that  the  income 
allotted  to  ecclesiastics  did  not  differ  in  its  nature  from  the  salary 
paid  to  the  State  officials.  This  income  cannot  be  alienated  nor 
confiscated.  In  fact,  even  in  the  darkest  days,  if  we  except  those  of 
the  Commune,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  tamper  with  the  income 
either  of  the  superior  or  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  taken  from  the  Church 
has  been  estimated  at  about  four  milliards  of  francs,  which  would  be 
equal  to  ten  milliards  at  the  present  time.  In  return  for  this  sacri- 
fice, the  State  engaged,  by  the  Concordat  of  1801,  to  make  a  fitting- 
provision  (un  traitement  convenable)  for  the  bishops  and  parochial 
clergy,  and  to  allow  the  Church  to  acquire  property. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  two  promises  have  been  kept  by  the 
State,  and  what  has  been  done  in  less  than  eighty  years.  Hence  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  France 
is  not  almost  miraculous. 

The  great  Kevolution  deprived  the  Church  of  an  income  of  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  million  francs.  By  the  Concordat,  the 
State  guaranteed  a  budget  which,  in  1879,  after  all  the  addition? 
which  have  been  made  to  it,  does  not  exceed  51,545,468  francs,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  2,061,000?.  It  is  apportioned  in  the  following 
manner  :— 

francs. 

Superior  clergy 1,650,000 

Parochial  clergy 39,963,945 

Chapter  of  St.  Denis 219,000 

Seminaries 1,032,000 

Pensions  or  donations 992,000 

Churches  and  parsonages         ....    7,688,323 

51,545,468 
4  D  2 
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It  would  assuredly  be  unjust  to  accuse  the  Government  of  having 
systematically  failed  in  liberality,  and  in  their  duty  to  the  Church. 
France  has  passed  through  some  critical  moments,  and  her  budget  of 
expenses  is  a  heavy  one.  Yet  there  is  some  reason  for  asking  whether 
the  Government  has  fulfilled  all  its  engagements. 

There  was  a  promise  that  a  sufficient  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  bishops  and  the  parochial  clergy.  Now  the  allowance  to  the 
archbishops  has  never  exceeded  20,000  francs,  and  that  to  the  bishops 
is  15,000  francs.  This  year  the  liberality  of  the  Chamber  took  the 
form  of  taking  5,000  francs  from  the  archbishops'  income,  and  2,000 
francs  from  that  of  the  bishops',  and  the  saving  effected  by  this  reduc- 
tion, amounting  to  more  than  200,000  francs,  was  distributed  among 
aged  and  infirm  priests.  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  suf- 
ficient provision  by  which  the  Government  promised  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  property  confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  Even 
if  this  provision  was  sufficient  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  now  that  prices  have  risen,  and  that  money  is  de- 
preciated. The  condition  of  the  clergy  is  very  different  from  that 
which  existed  before  the  Revolution,  and  to  that  in  other  countries  at 
this  day  ;  of  the  Anglican  clergy  in  England,  for  example,  and  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Austria. 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  Government  has  done  for  cathedral 
bodies  and  for  the  parochial  clergy.  The  clergy  may  be  placed  in  five 
classes,  with  incomes  ranging  from  1,600,  1,500,  1,200,  1,000,  and 
900  francs,  that  is,  from  64£.  to  36L  per  annum.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that,  while  the  Government  guarantees  an  income  of  121.  to 
the  vicaires,  or  curates,  of  rural  parishes,  there  is  absolutely  no  allow- 
ance for  those  who  are  employed  in  large  towns.  In  Paris,  for 
example,  some  parishes  are  served  by  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  priests,  who  have  never  received,  and  never  will  receive,  a 
farthing  from  Government.  The  income  of  these  priests  varies 
from  1201.  to  240L  The  average  is  about  160£.,  out  of  which  they 
have  to  feed  and  lodge  themselves. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  French  clergy  are  able  to  live,  and  what 
are  their  resources.  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  is  derived  from  three 
sources :  first,  the  Government  salary  ;  second,  their  casual  receipts 
from  fees ;  and  third,  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  income  pro- 
vided by  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  forms  the  principal  resource 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
perhaps  their  only  means  of  support.  Only  a  small  proportion  derive 
their  income  from  what  we  have  called  casual  receipts  and  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  curates  of  large 
town  parishes,  with  priests  habitually  attached  to  certain  parishes, 
with  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  wherever  they  are  without  a  super- 
annuation allowance  from  the  diocese.  Among  all  those  paid  by  the 
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State,  the  clergy  alone  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  retiring 
pension  to  cheer  their  last  days.  This  omission  shows  the  illiberal 
spirit  of  much  of  our  French  legislation.  The  diocesan  fund,  however, 
aided  by  the  annual  offerings  of  the  faithful,  supplies  this  omission. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  average  income  of  a  French  priest.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  this  point,  since  the  data  vary  much  in 
different  dioceses,  and  even  in  different  parishes.  Zeal,  effectual 
ministry,  devotion,  and  the  esteem  or  affection  by  which  these  qualities 
are  rewarded,  in  the  first  instance,  are  necessarily  the  cause  of  much 
fluctuation  in  the  latter  sources  of  income.  But  after  instituting  many 
inquiries  in  many  different  places,  we  think  that  the  average  revenue 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  country  districts  may  be  set  at  681.  or  721. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  always  a  house,  almost  always  a  garden, 
and  sometimes  a  meadow,  field,  or  vineyard.  The  country  priest 
must  be  content  with  this  moderate  income,  which  has  to  serve  for 
his  maintenance  and  for  any  other  incidental  expenses,  unless  he  has 
private  means.  We  see  the  difference  between  this  income  and  that  of 
parish  priests  before  the  Revolution,  when  it  ranged  from  10,000  to 
30,000  francs  (from  400Z.  to  1,200£.)  ;  and  compare  it  also  with  the 
condition  of  priests  in  some  other  Catholic  countries,  and  in  the 
Anglican  Church. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  clergy  do  not  desire  so  large  an  income. 
It  would,  as  a  rule,  be  oppressive  and  embarrassing,  not  from  any 
doubt  how  to  employ  it  in  good  works,  but  because  a  liberal  income 
would  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  priestly  office  was  not  accepted 
for  its  own  sake.  A  large  income  would  involve  the  responsibility  of 
spending  it  on  proper  objects,  and  the  priest  would  be  exposed  to 
much  criticism.  Since  he  has  only  just  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
he  is  safe  from  idle  gossip,  and  on  the  occasions  when  he  receives 
liberal  gifts,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed  is  generally 
indicated,  which  relieves  him  from  personal  responsibility.  When  he 
appeals  for  help  to  carry  on  a  good  work,  those  who  disapprove  of  it 
have  only  to  refuse.  Those  who  give  know  what  they  are  about,  and 
have  afterwards  no  right  to  complain. 

Accustomed  from  the  time  his  training  begins  in  the  seminary 
to  regard  a  plain  and  simple  mode  of  living  as  the  ideal  life  of  a 
shepherd  of  souls,  the  priest  desires  to  live  in  poverty,  and  detached 
from  all  things.  He  did  not  become  a  priest  in  order  to  make  his 
fortune :  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  road  for 
doing  so,  and  that  if  he  were  to  nourish  expectations  of  wealth  or 
greatness,  he  would  sooner  or  later  be  exposed  to  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment. Neither  does  he  propose  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  family.  He  has  no  children,  and  feels  that  he  ought  not  to  give 
anything  to  his  relations,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  If  he 
has  a  modest  patrimony,  the  priest  generally  leaves  it  to  his  family ; 
but  everything  else  is  the  portion  of  the  poor,  his  heirs ;  and  for  the 
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most  part  the  poor  and  good  works  have  in  his  lifetime  already 
absorbed  all  that  he  possesses.  Having  practised  St.  Paul's  maxim, 
Habentea  alimenta  et  quibus  tegamur,  his  contenti  simus,  he  dies 
poor ;  and  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given  to  a  priest  in  France 
is  to  say  that  he  died  leaving  no  debts  behind  him,  and  also  no 
money  to  pay  for  his  burial.  Pas  de  dettes  et  pas  de  pecule,  is  the 
maxim  held  in  honour  by  the  French  clergy.  Many  priests  leave 
nothing  behind  them  at  their  death  but  a  few  books,  a  little  furni- 
ture, just  what  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  funeral.  We  never 
heard  of  a  French  priest  who  died  leaving  a  fortune  acquired  during 
his  ministry.  Such  a  scandal  is,  thank  Grod,  almost  unknown.  We 
have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  has  taken 
good  care  that  it  should  not  occur. 

It  is  true  that  the  Concordat  states  in  its  15th  article:  'The 
Government  will  also  take  measures  to  permit  French  Catholics, 
when  they  desire  it,  to  make  endowments  in  favour  of  the  Church ; ' 
but  it  must  be  added  that  these  measures  are  so  effectual  that  endow- 
ments are  practically  almost  impossible.  So  many  formalities  are 
necessary,  and  the  individuals  capable  of  receiving  bequests  are  so 
few,  that  Catholics  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  privilege  of  founda- 
tions accorded  by  the  Concordat.  The  documents  relating  to  legacies 
or  donations  have  to  pass  through  so  many  offices  before  they  are 
finally  sanctioned,  that  any  official  who  desires  to  do  so  can  postpone 
them  indefinitely.  The  sentiments  of  the  officials  who  work  under 
M.  Jules  Ferry  may  be  easily  imagined  towards  those  Catholics  who 
desire  to  make  endowments  in  favour  of  Catholic  universities  and 
analogous  institutions,  as,  for  example,  in  favour  of  the  excellent 
Jesuit  college  in  the  Kue  Lhomond,  which  was  this  year  able  to 
send  up  to  the  Government  schools  107  pupils  out  of  167. 

The  fact  that  some  religious  orders  are  unauthorised  is  due 
to  this  illiberal  spirit,  and  to  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy.  The 
Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  have  had,  even  since  1870,  friends 
enough  in  high  places  to  obtain  authorisation,  if  they  had  desired 
and  demanded  it.  At  any  rate,  if  authorisation  would  have  been  of 
any  real  advantage  to  them,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  refraining 
from  asking  it,  they  give  no  proof  of  the  sagacity  commonly  ascribed 
to  them.  The  Jesuits  must  have  some  reasons  for  not  demanding 
the  authorisation  which  they  might  have  obtained,  and  their  reasons 
are  evidently  a  dislike  of  the  yoke  it  would  impose  upon  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  societies  devoted  to  secondary  education  to 
introduce  any  improvements  into  their  establishments,  so  long  as  any 
clerk  in  office  might  object  to  the  expenditure  of  300  francs,  or 
.submit  the  accounts  to  the  most  vexatious  delays.  Progress  wotdd 
manifestly  be  impossible,  and  the  reason  why  the  Jesuits  have  volun- 
tarily deprived  themselves  of  authorisation  is  plain.  Had  they  been 
authorised,  they  would  have  been  no  better  protected  from  the  attacks 
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directed  against  them.  The  complaint  that  they  are  unauthorised  is 
simply  a  pretext,  and  the  things  which  are  said  and  done  in  France 
at  this  moment,  with  reference  to  the  authorised  communities,  are 
an  ample  proof  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  unwillingness  of  .the  State  to  facilitate  the  endowment  of 
Catholic  institutions  must  also  be  an  obstacle  to  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  but  for  which 
few  people  are  really  anxious.  To  effect  this  separation,  it  must  not 
be  made  in  the  way  desired  by  Radicals,  who  only  aim  at  the  pure 
and  simple  suppression  of  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship ;  but  as  it 
would  be  understood  by  honest  and  just  men.  The  separation, 
undertaken  in  a  fair  spirit,  would  involve  two  things  :  first,  the  re- 
stitution in  capital  or  interest  of  the  sum  represented  by  the  Budget 
of  Public  Worship ;  and,  secondly,  the  concession  of  the  rights  of 
acquisition,  that  is,  of  endowments  in  favour  of  the  Church.  The 
first  of  these  two  conditions  is  difficult,  and  the  second  is  almost 
impossible,  and  for  this  reason  experienced  men  do  not  believe  in 
the  permanent  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Budget  of 
Public  Worship  may  be  suppressed  by  violence  in  a  crisis  like  the 
Commune,  but  it  will  be  re-established  by  any  regular  and  legitimate 
government. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Church  in  France  has  not  received  from 
the  Government  the  support  promised  to  her  by  the  Concordat  of 
1801.  Let  us  now  see  what  she  has  done  for  herself  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances. 


III. 

As  soon  as  the  re-establishment  of  religion  had  been  decreed  by 
the  Concordat,  it  became  necessary,  either  immediately  or  by  degrees, 
to  provide  churches,  a  staff  of  clergy,  a  wise  administration,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  institutions  which,  without  forming  the  essence  of  Catho- 
licism, closely  concern  its  existence,  and  largely  contribute  to  its 
expansion.  In  all  these  things,  it  was  necessary  to  act  in  an  orderly 
way,  since  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  undertake  everything  at 
once.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  beginning  what  must  be  gradually 
carried  out,  as  time,  money,  and  men  should  permit. 

From  this,  the  only  fair  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  provide  the  ecclesiastical  staff.  A  fresh 
supply  of  clergy  was  wanted  before  all  things,  and  this  was  at  once 
undertaken.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  number 
of  clergy  who  had  survived  the  revolutionary  epoch,  but  without 
doing  so,  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Church  in  1801,  the  period  of  the  Concordat.  We  will  therefore 
give  an  approximate  estimate,  taking  the  episcopate  as  the  standard 
of  comparison. 
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At  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  in 
France  150  bishops,  archbishops,  coadjutors,  or  suffragans.  In  1801 
82  still  survived,  of  whom  only  eighteen  formed  part  of  the  new 
hierarchy. 

Nearly  half  of  the  episcopate,  68  out  of  150,  had  therefore 
perished  during  the  Revolution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
parish  priests  were  specially  liable  to  become  victims  of  the  Re- 
volution, since  their  numbers  and  their  duties  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  escape  the  researches  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals : 
it  must  also  be  observed  that  no  ordinations  took  place  for  ten 
years,  and  that  many  monks  who  might  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  parochial  clergy  were  not  priests,  but  merely  lay  brothers.  We 
think  under  these  circumstances  that  20,000  priests,  including 
the  constitutional  clergy,  is  the  maximum  estimate.  The  religious 
and  the  secular  clergy  had  amounted  together  to  97,000  persons, 
of  whom  not  more  than  80,000  were  priests.  Consequently,  we  do 
not  think  we  exaggerate  in  reducing  the  number  still  available  in 
1801  to  a  fourth,  that  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  20,000  priests. 

To  establish  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  a  pamphlet  which  was 
well  meant,  but  somewhat  ill  arranged,  and  consequently  badly 
executed ;  an  unfortunate  use  has  recently  been  made  of  this  publi- 
cation, especially  in  England.  M.  1'Abbe  Bougaud  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

From  1800  to  1815,  the  number  of  priests  was  so  small  that  they  only  served 
the  towns  and  important  places,  and  country  districts  were  deserted.  Upon  his 
ordination,  as  1'Abbe  Rohrbacher  states,  he  was,  though  quite  a  young  man,  enjoined 
to  serve  seven  churches.  .  .  .  Between  1815  and  1830  much  zeal  was  exerted,  but 
there  was  no  sensible  improvement.  Witness  Mgr.  de  Frayssinous,  who  asked  in 
1820  if  it  was  possible  to  see  without  consternation  such  a  terrible  number  of 
churches  without  a  pastor.  He  adds  that  in  the  heart  of  this  most  Christian 
kingdom  there  were  15,000  cures  vacant  for  want  of  men  to  fill  them.8 

If  in  1821  there  were  still  15,000  vacant  cures,  among  those 
which  formerly  possessed  or  now  required  an  incumbent,  no  one  will 
dispute  that  in  1802,  the  year  following  the  Concordat,  there  must 
have  been  from  20,000  to  25,000,  and  this  nearly  corresponds  with 
our  estimate  of  the  20,000  priests  who  were  available  in  1801. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  work  was  begun.  The  cure  of  soids  was 
undertaken,  but  beside  the  church,  the  clerical  school  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  clergy.  The  parish 
priest  became  the  schoolmaster,  at  first  the  teacher  of  Latin,  then  of 
Greek,  by  and  by  of  history,  geography  and  mathematics.  Each 
generation  added  a  stone  to  the  building,  increasing  the  quantity,  and 

8  L'Abbe  Bougaud,  Le  grand  peril  de  VEglise  de  France.  Ed.  4,  p.  68.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  examine  this  work  in  great  detail.  With  some  grave  excep- 
tions, we  should  like  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  good  intentions,  and  to  quote  some 
really  admirable  passages.  The  first  part  ought  to  be  re-written. 
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improving  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  parish  priest 
in  his  character  of  catechist,  visitor  of  the  poor,  preacher  of  more  or 
less  distinction,  popular  teacher,  and  the  maintainer  of  salutary  tra- 
ditions. 

In  each  of  the  90  dioceses  of  France  there  are  now  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  minor  colleges  (petits  seminaires),  generally  com- 
bined with  several  ecclesiastical  colleges,  containing  from  150  to 
200  pupils,  and  where  as  many  subjects  are  studied  as  in  the  Govern- 
ment  lycees.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  have  all  sprung  up 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  to 
be  overcome ;  and,  instead  of  despairing,  as  we  might  be  tempted  to  do 
after  reading  the  opening  pages  of  M.  Bougaud's  Grand  Peril,  we 
should  rather  praise  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  God  towards  the 
Church  of  France,  in  which  there  were  some  apostates  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  but  also  thousands  of  martyrs. 

The  beginning  was  necessarily  painful  and  difficult.  Everything 
required  reconstruction,  and  for  this  men  and  money  were  alike  want- 
ing. Happily  all  hope  in  God  and  for  France  was  not  lost.  The 
work  was  begun,  and  God  alone  knows  at  what  cost  to  our  forefathers, 
of  devotion,  self-denial,  and  personal  sacrifices,  it  was  carried  on. 
Every  school  or  college  of  any  standing  possesses  a  store  of  pious  and 
affecting  reminiscences.  Nearly  all  the  petits  seminaires  owe  their 
existence  to  some  zealous  priest,  who  was  at  once  parish  priest  and 
schoolmaster.  The  Concordat  in  its  llth  article  authorised  bishops 
to  establish  a  seminary,  but  did  not  guarantee  any  support  for  its 
maintenance.  Sometimes  the  Government  showed  liberalit}',  but  it 
was  more  frequently  opposed  to  the  seminaries,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  annoyances,  especially  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Government  of  July.  The  storm  passed  by ;  the  petits  semi- 
naires  survived  it ;  and  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  has  become  a  tree 
which  offends  the  eyes  of  our  modern  Kadicals. 

There  were  several  causes  for  the  languor  of  the  first  start.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  opposed  by  a  hostile  generation,  which  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Eevolution.  Moreover,  every- 
thing had  to  be  done  at  once,  and  yet,  during  the  first  twenty  years, 
there  were  not  recruits  enough  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  death. 
The  priests  who  had  lived  through  the  Revolution  were  no  longer 
young.  The  youngest  were  not  less  than  thirty-five,  so  that  many 
must  have  died  between  1800  and  1820. 

Starting  from  1820,  the  progress  was  steady,  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  those  disturbed  times  in  which  vocations  are  necessarily 
fewer  ;  year  by  year  the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and  the  ranks  increased 
in  number.  M.  Bougaud  laments  over  the  3,000  vacant  cures,  and 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal. 
Yet  in  our  opinion,  and  in  that  of  others  we  have  consulted,  the  con- 
clusion which  he  draws  from  this  fact  is  absolutely  false.  It  is 
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enough  to  observe,  first,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  15,000 
vacant  cures  mentioned  by  Mgr.  de  Frayssinous  in  1820  ;  secondly, 
many  of  these  cures  have  been  created  from  year  to  year,  so  that 
there  is  an  annual  increase  ;  thirdly,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  especially  since  1835,  all  the  ancient  religious  orders 
have  been  revived,  and  several  instituted  which  are  absolutely  new  ; 
fourthly,  that  some  cures  have  been  declared  vacant  which  are  in 
reality  not  required,  so  that  their  existence  and  their  vacancy  are 
equally  unimportant. 

This  last  remark  requires  explanation.  In  several  dioceses,  the 
two  cases  which  follow  often  occur  :  firstly,  a  curate  is  assigned  as  a 
temporary  arrangement  to  an  aged  priest  with  a  laborious  charge, 
but  the  office  of  curate,  which  was  created  for  this  special  circum- 
stance, is  not  suppressed  on  the  appointment  of  a  younger  incumbent, 
who  does  not  require  help.  The  office  is  then  set  down  as  vacant, 
although  the  vacancy  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Secondly,  there 
are  also  a  number  of  small  rural  parishes,  adjacent  to  each  other, 
which  may  easily  be  served  by  one  priest,  but  which  have  each  been 
set  down  as  a  separate  incumbency. 

Such  cases  occur  in  every  diocese,  and  there  are  other,  merely 
titular  appointments,  which  have  never  been  filled  up  since  the  Revo- 
lution. One  instance,  well  known  to  us,  may  be  given.  M.  1'Abbe 
Bougaud  declares  26  incumbencies  to  be  vacant  in  the  diocese  of 
Cahors,  in  which  there  are  about  300,000  souls.  Last  June,  how- 
ever, 28  priests  were  ordained,  and  the  bishop  told  the  writer 
of  this  paper  that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  provide  employment 
for  them  all.  Out  of  the  459  parishes  included  in  the  diocese, 
the  population  in  99  is  under  300  souls,  and  in  30  out  of  that  number 
doee  not  consist  of  150  souls.  There  are  sometimes  two,  three,  and 
even  four  churches  included  within  the  limits  of  the  civil  division, 
which  is  termed  the  commune. 

To  show  that  we  do  not  speak  at  random,  we  may  cite  facts  col- 
lected last  summer  during  the  enforced  leisure  of  illness. 

Commune.  Parishes.  Population.  Priests. 

Luzeck          .        .    1,148  2 

'        '        » 


Luzecla  .        . 

Fages    .        .        .       140  1 

ICaix     ...      300  1 

1,9  18  5 

It  takes  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  go  from  Fages  to  Caix,  passing 
through  Gamy  and  Luzech.  Here  we  have  five  priests  for  1918  souls, 
and  a  commune  consisting  of  four  parishes,  nor  is  this  the  only 
example  which  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  diocese. 

The  conclusions  of  M.  1'Abbe  Bougaud,  which  have  been  so 
much  misconstrued  in  England,  are  therefore  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
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The  conclusions  would  only  be  legitimate  if  the  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  priests  were  regular  and  progressive,  and  this  is  not  the 
case.  Cambrai  is  one  of  the  dioceses  painted  yellow  on  M.  Bougaud's 
map,  that  is,  among  those  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  priests. 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  however,  quite  recently  spoke 
in  public  as  follows  : — 

Vocations  to  the  priestly  office  are  more  numerous  than  ever  in  our  diocese. 
There  is  an  excellent  spirit  in  all  our  seminaries :  piety  prevails  in  them,  and  study 
is  vigorous  and  well  directed.  As  for  our  numerous  institutions  for  secondary 
education,  their  prosperity  is  always  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  pressure 
brought  to  bear  against  them.  The  successes  achieved  in  the  government  examina- 
tions show  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  rival  and  highly 
favoured  institutions.9 

Indeed,  the  [figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  following  return 
is  taken  from  the  census  of  1866  : — 

Secular  clergy 51,100 

Religious    „ 18,500 

Nuns . .    86,300 

155,900 

Instead  of  the  declamation  which  appears  in  the  first  part  of  his 
work,  M.  Bougaud  would  have  done  better  to  prove  the  assertion  that 
in  1830  or  1850  there  were  100,000  secular  or  religious  priests,  and 
there  are  now  only  50,000. 

We  have  shown  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  numbers 
since  the  Church  of  France  was  reconstituted  in  1801  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  whether  the  quality  has  improved  with  the  quan- 
tity ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question  in  the 
affirmative :  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  undoubtedly  better  and 
more  complete  than  it  was  formerly. 


IV. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  clergy  come  almost 
entirely  from  ecclesiastical  colleges,  and  especially  from  the  petits 
seminaires.  It  is  quite  an  exception  when  candidates  come  from 
the  State  colleges,  and  this  is  natural,  since  a  vocation  for  the  Church 
is  unlikely  to  be  developed  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  indeed  can 
with  difficulty  be  kept  alive  in  it.  Education  in  the  lycees  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  from  the  moral  and  religious  points  of  view,  as 
every  one  is  aware,  although  it  is  less  easy  to  point  out  a  remedy  than 
to  establish  the  fact. 

After  having  decided  on  his  vocation  while  pursuing  the  course  of 

.'  L'Univers,  September  15,  1879.     See  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  p.  1118. 
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classic  study  usual  in  France,  and  having,  if  he  so  pleases,  passed  his 
baccalaureat,  the  future  priest  begins  his  course  of  philosophy,  which 
generally  occupies  two  years.  He  studies  logic,  metaphysics,  scrip- 
ture history,  morals,  and  finally  an  elementary  treatise  of  philosophy, 
either  in  a  petit  seminaire  or  in  a  separate  institution,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  is  transferred  to  the  grand  seminaire.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  he  goes  through  several  examinations  while  pursu- 
ing his  studies,  so  as  to  test  his  acquirements. 

The  direct  preparation  for  orders  begins  at  the  grand  seminaire, 
and  the  candidate  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, to  dogmatic  theology,  to  questions  of  morals  and  casuistry,  to 
patristic  learning,  to  history,  the  Scripture,  the  languages  in  which  it 
was  written,  and  to  ceremonies.  The  course  in  the  grand  seminaire 
generally  occupies  four  years. 

More  than  this  may  be  required  in  order  to  become  a  man  of 
learning,  and  a  teacher  of  men ;  but  the  instruction  puts  the  stu- 
dent in  the  way  to  become  both,  and  in  any  case  it  trains  up  good 
pastors  for  the  Church,  men  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  the  admi- 
nistration of  parishes.  The  Church  needs  learned  men,  but  she  is  still 
more  in  need  of  good  pastors.  Those  who  accuse  the  clergy  of  France 
of  having  produced  no  illustrious  scholars  do  not  give  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  to  the  struggles  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  to 
the  persecutions  she  has  undergone.  They  do  not  remember  that 
she  has  been  restricted  in  light  and  liberty ;  that  all  sorts  of 
privileges  have  been  refused  to  her ;  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  permission  to  found  her  own  universities  was 
accorded  to  her.  And  how  was  it  possible  without  a  university  to 
impress  upon  a  numerous  body,  like  the  clergy  of  France,  the  ardour 
and  the  zeal  which  lead  up  to  scientific  research  ?  It  has  also  been 
forgotten  that  time,  money,  and  books  have  all  been  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  mass  of  clergy,  and  without  these  three  requisites  it  is 
impossible  to  go  deeply  into  any  subject.  Sufficient  allowance  has 
never  been  made  for  these  difficulties ;  and,  while  accusing  the  French 
clergy  of  want  of  learning,  more  than  one  jewel  in  her  crown  has 
been  unjustly  forgotten.  What  orators,  for  example,  have  been  more 
illustrious  than  Lacordaire,  De  Ravignan  and  Dupanloup,  if  we  seek 
for  instances  only  among  the  dead  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  do  everything  at  once,  and  the  Church  of 
France,  although  it  was  her  first  thought  to  train  pastors,  is  very 
willing  that  her  sons  should  devote  some  years  to  science,  now  that 
the  gaps  which  had  been  ploughed  in  her  ranks  are  nearly  filled. 
But  we  doubt  whether  she  will  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  study  of 
passing  events  shows  that  all  the  attacks  made  upon  liberty  of  teach- 
ing are  especially  directed  against  the  Church.  She  is  the  real  object 
of  the  blows  struck  at  the  Catholic  universities,  and  at  the  congrega- 
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tionist  schools.  If  our  rulers  only  profess  to  direct  their  arms 
against  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  unauthorised  congregations,  their 
followers  attack  everything  which  has  to  do  with  the  Church.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  belie  the  assertions  which  have  recently 
been  made  on  the  subject  even  here. 

There  is  one  reassuring  fact  amid  our  present  distresses,  and  that 
is  the  continual  progress  which  has  been  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Church  of  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  First  we  have 
the  institution  of  seminaries  ;  then  the  liberty  successively  obtained  of 
undertaking  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education ;  and  each  success 
was  achieved  at  the  fitting  moment.  For  some  years  past  there  has 
been  a  revival  in  theological  study,  a  general  desire  for  instruction, 
something  in  the  air  which  seems  to  show  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
complete  ecclesiastical  organisation.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
expand,  enlarge,  and  fortify  our  lines  ;  and  time  and  men  for  the 
work  will  not  be  found  wanting. 


V. 

The  clergy,  against  whom  such  violent  and  unseemly  attacks  are 
directed,  display  the  characteristics  of  their  environment.  They  are 
sometimes  reproached  for  their  origin,  and  are  said  to  consist  only  of 
peasants.  It  is  asked  why  nobles  and  citizens  are  not  oftener  found 
among  them,  and  the  like. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  reply  to  these  accu- 
sations in  detail,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
answer.  Even  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  clergy 
should  include  many  of  the  nobility  in  its  ranks  would  demand  long 
consideration.  If  we  regard  the  Church  only  in  its  human  aspect,  we 
should  undoubtedly  desire  to  see  her  possessed  of  great  names  and 
great  fortunes ;  but  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  precept  given  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  the  rich  and  the  poor 
should  be  the  exception,  the  sons  of  the  middle-class  should  be  the 
rule.  It  is  precisely  from  this  middle-class  that  the  French  clergy 
are  drawn — peasants,  farmers,  small  landowners,  shopkeepers,  and 
merchants — each  of  these  classes  furnishes  its  contingent.  This  con- 
tingent represents,  as  we  have  said,  the  actual  state  of  France.  We 
may  think  that  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  consider  France  as  she 
once  was  ;  or  we  may  deceive  ourselves  when  we  go  from  one  water- 
ing-place to  another,  or  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Grand  Hotel  or  at 
Versailles.  But  those  who  live  in  France  know  at  what  headlong 
pace  she  is  descending  the  incline  of  democracy. 

Society  changes  in  the  course  of  every  ten  years.  Customs,  lan- 
guage, ideas,  good  manners,  all  partake  of  this  transformation,  which 
we  must  deplore  from  one  point  of  view,  but  which  is  irresistible,  nor 
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can  it  now  be  checked  by  any  efforts  of  ours.  The  Church  is,  however, 
intended  for  democracies  as  well  as  for  aristocracies,  perhaps  more 
for  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  clergy 
should  somewhat  resemble  the  social  environment  in  which  they  live. 
And  if  we  regard  the  French  clergy  as  a  whole,  they  are  an  honour  to 
the  class  which  they  represent,  and  French  democracy  should  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

This  assertion  is  so  true  that  the  French  clergy,  and  indeed  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  are  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  government,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  perhaps  even  of  inclination.  We  say  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  for  this  simple  reason ;  the  clergy  must  do  good  to  all,  they 
can  refuse  their  ministry  to  none,  and  they  take  good  care  to  display 
no  party  flag.  This  impartiality  is  so  general  that  we  are  certain 
that  many  priests  regret  the  warmth  with  which  the  cause  of  mo- 
narchy has  been  espoused  by  some  religious  newspapers.  The  rule 
dictated  by  duty  prescribes  that  religion  should  not  be  compromised 
by  party  spirit. 

We  have  said  also  that  the  clergy  of  France  is  perhaps  by  convic- 
tion indifferent  to  forms  of  government.  The  clergy,  like  the  mass 
of  the  people,  only  asks  for  order,  and  liberty  to  carry  on  their  good 
works.  It  matters  little  whether  they  are  ruled  by  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic,  by  the  Bourbons  or  the  Bonapartes,  or  it  is  at  all  events  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  Any  government  which  can  offer 
guarantees  of  order  may  count  upon  the  hearty  support  of  the  clergy, 
who  will  never  encourage  factious  opposition. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  is  room  for  many 
exceptions.  The  clergy  observe  passing  events  like  other  people,  and 
may  likewise  end  by  believing  that  a  republic  is  still  unsuited  to  the 
French  temperament,  if  it  reverts,  as  it  appears  to  revert  at  this 
moment,  to  fatuity  and  barbarism.  The  clergy  willingly  acquiesced 
in  this  third  experiment,  and  has  done  nothing  to  hinder  its  success. 
If  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  present  Government,  the  clergy  do 
not  find  fault  with  its  form,  but  with  the  men  who  represent  it. 
They  have  watched  with  an  anxiety  not  exempt  from  fear  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ministry  consisting  of  four  or  five  aggressive  Protestants, 
and  as  many  free-thinkers  or  free-masons.  Yet  the  clergy  would 
have  been  willing  to  support  the  Ministry,  if  the  Ministry  had  not 
itself  taken  the  offensive.  Its  acts  have  corresponded  to  its  origin. 
The  clergy  have  defended  themselves,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  but 
always  with  the  calmness  and  moderation  which  befit  their  cause. 
Much  has  been  written  during  the  last  six  months  on  the  present 
situation,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  episcopal  letter  a 
single  word  against  the  Republic,  as  far  as  its  form  of  government  is 
concerned. 
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VI. 

The  clergy  of  France  have  therefore  reorganised  their  ranks,  both 
as  to  numbers  and  quality.  At  no  period  of  their  history  were  the 
clergy  better  prepared  to  fulfil  the  regular  duties  of  their  profession. 
If  we  take  the  parochial  clergy  alone,  we  may  assert  that  there  are 
few  or  none  who  are  not  efficient  ministers ;  each  has  his  proper  work 
to  do. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  machine  works ;  how  this 
army  moves  which  is  composed  of  picked  men,  trained  for  a  definite 
moral  purpose.  This  curiosity  may  be  satisfied  by  recalling  the  words 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Eouen,  uttered  in  the  Senate  a  few  years  ago :  '  My 
clergy  form  a  regiment ;  when  I  say  "  March,"  they  march.' 

Since  the  Concordat  of  1801  France  has  had  no  benefices,  strictly 
so-called.  The  Concordat,  or  rather  the  organic  articles,  only 
recognise  the  cantonal  deans  as  irremovable.  Other  priests  may  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bishop,  or  rather  of  his  diocesan  coun- 
cil. But  practically  changes  are  only  made  at  the  desire  of  the 
incumbents  themselves.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  good  of 
the  flock  makes  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  priests 
and  such  a  change  is  therefore  made,  but  with  as  much  consideration 
and  gentleness  as  possible.  What  we  say  of  France  applies  also  to 
Belgium,  for  the  cases  are  similar,  if  not  identical. 

From  this  it  is  evident  how  far  we  are  from  the  arbitrary  acts 
described  by  Dr.  Littledale,  who  asserts  6  that  the  same  policy  is  being 
carried  out  more  and  more  in  the  Anglo-Roman  body,  where  the 
State  does  not  meddle  at  all ;  that  the  bishops  in  Belgium  habitually 
extort  bonds  of  resignation  from  the  beneficed  clergy.' 10 

To  this  we  must  make  the  general  reply  that  there  were  originally 
no  benefices,  and  yet  that  this  did  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  There  are,  moreover,  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  and  her 
present  situation  in  certain  phases  of  modern  society.  It  is  still 
necessary  that  the  Church  should  act  in  whatever  way  she  can,  when 
she  is  unable  to  act  as  she  might  desire.  Does  Dr.  Littledale  suppose 
that  the  priests  of  the  primitive  Church  treated  their  bishops  as  the 
Anglican  bishops  are  treated  now  by  too  many  of  his  colleagues, 
whether  evangelical  or  ritualist  ?  Does  he  really  think  the  English 
Catholics  to  blame,  because,  in  the  course  of  the  fifty  years  in  which 
a  little  liberty  has  been  accorded  to  them,  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  reconstitute  a  perfect  Church,  with  its  institutions  and  or- 
ganisation complete  ?  In  common  justice,  when  the  Church  has  been 
despoiled,  robbed,  destroyed,  when  she  is  fettered  by  a  crowd  of 
1°  E.  F.  Littledale,  Why  Ritualists  do  not  become  Roman  Catholics. 
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restrictive  laws,  she  should  not  be  accused  of  having  failed  to  do  all 
which  seems  desirable.  After  being  robbed,  she  is  reproached  with 
poverty ;  she  is  forbidden  to  open  schools  of  higher  instruction,  and 
the  clergy  are  accused  of  want  of  learning ;  she  is  not  allowed  to 
educate  our  young  men,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
then  she  is  taunted  with  the  insult  that  her  clergy  are  a  clergy  of 
peasants.  We  must  repeat  that  these  accusations  are  neither  reason- 
able, fair,  nor  honest. 

After  reading  the  remarks  which  refer  to  the  Belgian  bishops  and 
clergy,  we  wrote  at  once  to  a  friend  in  Belgium,  who  is  incumbent 
of  a  large  rural  parish.  Two  successive  letters  did  not  enable  this 
friend  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  vehement  assertion  that 
the  bishops  '  habitually  extort  bonds  of  resignation.'  If  Dr.  Little- 
dale  means,  and  his  language  will  bear  this  interpretation,  that  the 
Belgian  bishops,  before  installing  a  priest,  exact  from  him  a  blank 
form  of  resignation,  we  meet  such  an  assertion  by  the  most  categorical 
and  authoritative  denial.  Or  does  Dr.  Littledale  mean  that  the 
bishops  oblige  irremovable  priests  to  resign  at  their  own  arbitrary 
desire,  without  deliberation  or  serious  reasons  ?  His  words  must  at 
least  bear  this  sense,  and  to  this  assertion  also  we  oppose  the  most 
categorical  and  authoritative  denial,  after  obtaining  information  from 
the  episcopal  records  in  Belgium. 

We  stated  the  case  as  follows :  '  Is  it  a  fact  that  Belgian  bishops 
habitually  extort  resignations  from  their  clergy/first,  by  causing  them 
to  sign  blank  forms  of  resignation,  which  may  be  filled  up  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  episcopal  chancellor,  or,  secondly,  after  their  institu- 
tion, by  forcing  them  to  resign  against  their  desire,  by  means  of 
threats,  violence  and  oppression  ?  It  will  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  enter  into  cases  in  which  a  priest  has  been  accused,  tried  and 
condemned  in  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws.' 

We  received  the  following  reply  to  these  inquiries  :  '  M.  le  Pro- 
fesseur,  the  assertions  of  which  you  speak  in  your  letter  of  October  4 
are  so  absurd  and  unworthy  that  they  do  not  seem  to  require  official 
disproof.  The  bishops  in  Belgium  conform  in  such  matters,  as  in  all 
others,  to  the  canonical  laws,  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See.' 
This  letter  has  received  the  signature  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary in  Belgium.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  another  episcopal 
office,  in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  c  really  extraordinary  that  any 
serious  writer  should  permit  himself  to  utter  such  strange  mis-state- 
ments.' 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Littledale's  pamphlet,  which 
would  require  a  volume  to  refute,  we  may  say  in  passing  that  we 
deny  the  truth  of  his  assertions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Papal 
power  (pp.  10-11,  23),  of  infallibility  (p.  11,  note,  p.  38),  of  Catholic 
theology  (p.  341),  of  evangelical  demonstrations  (p.  48),  and  we  should 
have  much  to  say  on  the  whole  work,  both  as  regards  its  matter  and 
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its  form.     We  must,  however,  return   to  the  clergy  of  Belgium  and 
France. 

In  both  countries  the  bishops  treat  their  clergy  alike,  and  if  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  compelling  the  incumbents  to  resign  for  trivial 
causes  or  without  judicial  inquiry,  the  Holy  See  would  certainly  recall 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  There  is  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  priests  have  appealed  to  Rome,  but  we  thank  Grod  that,  although 
they  have  occurred,  such  instances  are  rare.  The  administration  of 
dioceses,  both  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  too  discreet  and  paternal  to 
allow  such  a  situation  to  occur  often. 


VII. 

We  have  summed  up  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Church  of 
France  to  increase  the  staff  of  priests  in  number,  in  learning,  and  in 
efficiency.  Regiments  have  been  formed,  troops  have  been  disciplined, 
the  ranks  have  been  filled  up,  and  an  army,  numbering  from  80,000 
to  90,000  religious  or  secular  priests,  has  been  formed,  of  which  the 
union  and  strength  are  shown  by  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  to  which 
they  are  now  exposed.  Meanwhile  the  education  of  youth  in 
ecclesiastical  colleges  and  seminaries  has  been  established.  Nor  has 
the  Church  been  idle  in  other  ways.  The  French  missionary  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  All  sorts  of  charitable  and  beneficent 
works  have  been  carried  on  with  success.  Under  whatever  form 
miser}^  presents  itself,  the  charity  of  Catholics  is  aroused,  and  they 
fly  to  relieve  it.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  good  work  accomplished, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  history  of  more  than  four  hundred 
religious  congregations  of  men  or  women  in  France,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  necessities  of  mankind  in  every  form,  who  have 
taken  infants  from  the  cradle,  have  accompanied  them  in  youth,  have 
supported,  consoled,  and  relieved  them  in  riper  years  ;  who  have 
encouraged  them  in  old  age,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  death.  Orphan- 
ages, schools,  refuges  for  boys  and  girls,  workshops,  farms,  houses  of 
correction,  asylums  for  old  age — these  and  other  works  have  been  first 
started  in  France,  and  have  spread  thence  into  all  parts  of  the  Catholic 
world. 

The  Tractarian  movement  in  Oxford,  and  the  religious  revival 
which  it  effected  in  the  heart  of  Anglicanism,  has  been  sometimes 
termed  an  unparalleled  wonder,  and  this  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Protestantism  had  not  prepared  us  for  such  a  spectacle,  and  indeed 
the  Anglican  revival  was  not  effected  by  Protestantism,  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  We  have  in  this  very  periodical  rendered  homage  to 
whatever  is  noble  in  this  great  event  of  our  day.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  movement?  It  led  to  the  restoration 
of  cathedrals  which  the  Anglicans  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
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mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  which  their  successors  had  allowed  to  fall 
into  neglect  and  disrepair.  It  led  men  to  study  the  Fathers,  biblical 
history,  and  theology  :  it  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, which  has  never  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Catholic  Church  ;  to  the 
institution  under  a  new  name  and  slightly  altered  form  of  the  Catholic 
religious  orders.  And  after  the  struggles,  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices 
of  forty  years,  what  is  the  result  ?  A  state  of  chaos,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  admit  that  all  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Tractarians  and  Ritualists,  in  spite  of  the  episcopate ;  but  this 
is  not  precisely  to  the  credit  of  their  work,  or  at  any  rate  of  their 
Church.  It  cannot  be  termed  the  ideal  Church  of  Christ  Jesus,  in 
which  such  relations  exist  between  the  Anglican  bishops  and  a  fraction 
of  their  clergy.  It  is  true  that  the  episcopate  has  opposed  the 
Eitualist  movement  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  only  with  the  result 
of  showing  their  absolute  want  of  power.  The  machinery  is  old  and 
worn  out,  and  is  only  maintained  to  give  a  certain  social  relief  to  the 
Anglican  Church. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Church  of  France  to  see  what  she  has  done, 
and  how  much  assistance  she  has  received  from  without.  In  1801 
there  was  everything  to  do.  Nothing  remained  but  some  deserted 
churches,  ruined  either  by  the  Huguenots  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  were  allies  of  the  English  Protestants,  or  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  restoring  the  old 
-churches,  she  built  hundreds  of  new  ones,  and  the  process  of  construc- 
tion or  repairs  is  still  going  on,  and  is  even  more  general,  for  wherever 
we  go,  we  see  that  new  churches  are  being  built,  or  that  old  ones  are 
restored.  After  1801  came  the  Empire,  with  its  despotism  and  its 
persecutions.  The  Restoration  followed,  and  was  scarcely  more 
favourable  to  the  Church.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  Government 
of  July,  as  its  conduct  is  too  well  known.  As  for  the  Second  Empire, 
if  we  wish  to  know  its  sentiments  and  intentions,  we  have  only  to  read 
the  memorial  presented  to  Napoleon  the  Third  by  one  of  his  Ministers 
of  Public  Worship.11  The  official  pigeon-holes  are  full  of  such  docu- 
ments. In  fact  the  memorial  gives  a  faithful  summary  of  the  policy 
exercised  towards  the  Church.  The  Radicals  are  now  carrying  out 
with  characteristic  urbanity  the  advice  given  to  Napoleon  the  Third. 

Notwithstanding  the  silent  yet  persistent  opposition  of  Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  ill-will,  the  vexatious  interference,  the 
persecutions  of  the  central  or  local  authorities,  the  revival  of  the 
Church  of  France  is  so  complete  that  she  would  not,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  exchange  her  present  situation  for  that 
which  she  occupied  before  the  Revolution — not  because  she  has 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  past,  but  because  she  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  necessities  of  the  day  than  would  be  the  case  with  her  old 

11  Paris,  Imprimerie  Fillet,  Rue  des  GrandrAugustins. 
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organisation.  She  required  secular  and  religious  clergy,  and  could 
promise  them  nothing  but  poverty,  suffering,  sometimes  even  perse- 
cution and  death,  and  clergy  flocked  to  her  standard.  In  1801  they 
only  numbered  20,000,  and  now  there  are  more  than  70,000.  In 
1801  the  Church  encountered  suspicion,  and  often  hatred,  every- 
where, especially  among  the  higher  classes.  Now  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  constitutional  schism,  and  we  find  the  governing  classes 
are  steadily  drawn  into  closer  union  with  her,  if  we  except  such  men 
as  Waddington,  Ferry,  and  Lepere,  who  cannot  be  said  to  govern. 

The  Church,  which  was  destitute  in  1801,  has  found  money  to 
carry  out  all  her  undertakings.  Government  has  undertaken  to  keep 
historical  monuments  in  repair ;  but  the  Church  is  responsible  for 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  well  as  for  the  colleges,  seminaries, 
refuges,  orphanages,  missions,  and  schools,  which  she  has  founded,  or 
is  founding  every  day.  French  Catholics  must  not  be  accused  of  not 
knowing  how  to  give  because  they  do  not  provide  large  incomes  for 
the  parish  priests.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  so  contrary  to 
French  customs  that  it  would  not  endure  three  months  ;  but  they  do 
not  allow  the  priests  to  lack  what  is  necessary,  and  for  all  charitable 
works  money  is  forthcoming ;  not,  indeed,  the  millions  of  the  rich — 
for,  as  everyone  knows,  large  fortunes  are  rare  in  France — but  the 
mite  of  the  poor,  and  that  mite  is  well  administered.  Charity  is 
ingenious,  and  such  miracles  are  wrought  with  small  sums,  that  they 
excite  emotion  and  surprise.12 

At  the  moment  when  we  write  these  lines  a  great  injustice  is  per- 
petrated, which  is  calculated  to  show  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
pretended  distinction  which  has  been  drawn,  and  which  some  men  have 
attempted  to  justify  here,  between  the  authorised  and  unauthorised 
congregations.  With  a  want  of  loyalty  we  might  expect  from  those 
who  are  now  in  power,  the  Catholic  schools  have  been  suppressed  just 
as  they  were  about  to  open.  Such  conduct  is  simply  monstrous  ;  but 
the  Catholics  do  not  lose  heart,  and  their  courage  is  equal  to  the 
situation.  Catholic  schools  are  founded  throughout  France,  and  no 
sacrifice  is  thought  too  great  for  this  purpose.  The  secular  schools 
are  empty,  or  almost  empty,  and  although  the  majority  of  the  general 
councils  have  not  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  has 
been  of  no  avail.  Government  will  not  recognise  these  two  forms  of 
universal  suffrage. 

Neither  the  Church  nor  the  clergy  of  France  are  opposed  to  the 
Republic,  and  the  war  which  has  been  declared  against  them  was  not 
begun  on  their  side.  But  they  passively  endure  it,  and  with  God's 
help  they  hope,  at  any  rate  in  the  end,  to  triumph.  The  Church 

52  M.  About  has  disputed  our  assertion  that  two  or  three  nuns  were  able  to  subsist 
on  the  government  allowance  of  20Z.,  bxit  such  is  the  fact.  We  have  been  told  of  a 
community  in  which  the  average  expenses  of  each  member  amounts  to  61.  per  annum. 
Their  names  and  addresses  are  at  the  disposal  of  M.  About. 
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already  bears  tokens  of  more  than  one  wound,  but  she  will  not  be 
the  last  to  suffer,  nor  the  most  severely  injured.  The  Republic  itself 
may  perish  from  the  senseless  war  which  some  of  its  adherents  have 
declared  against  Catholics.  M.  Thiers  has  been  accredited  with  a 
picturesque  expression  which  has  been  verified  more  than  once. 
'  The  man  who  devours  a  priest  always  dies  of  the  meal.'  And  the 
saying  applies  equally  to  monarchies  and  republics ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  both  forms  of  government  have  perished  more  than  once  in 
consequence  of  having  partaken  of  such  a  repast.  The  Third  Republic 
may  fall  from  the  same  causes  which  dragged  down  its  two  prede- 
cessors. Therefore,  the  Church  of  France  feels  no  alarm,  although 
she  deplores,  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  the  conflict  which 
has  now  begun. 

These  times  are  hard  and  gloomy  for  religion,  but  in  tlie  course  of  the  present 
century  we  have  witnessed  still  more  gloomy  days. 

Under  the  First  Empire,  any  insult  to  our  worship  or  our  persons  would  have 
been  severely  repressed  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  protection,  no  real  liberty  was 
accorded  to  us.  Parochial  missions  were  prohibited,  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
assemble  for  a  religious  retreat,  church  schools  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
teaching  of  the  lyc<5es,  the  Sulpicians  were  expelled  from  the  large  seminaries,  and 
the  Pope  was  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau.  The  man  who  then  ruled  almost  the  whole 
of  Europe  convoked  a  national  council  with  a  schismatic  intention,  and  imprisoned 
those  bishops  who  offered  a  vehement  resistance. 

In  1830  there  was  a  prevailing  indifference  in  matters  of  religion.  In  what 
are  called  the  governing  classes,  among  philosophers  and  men  of  literature  and 
learning,  religious  questions  were  the  object  of  general  and  profound  disdain  ;  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  was  supposed  to  be  extinct,  and  the  funeral 
rites  of  a  great  ivorship,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  declared  to  be 
imminent. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Religious  questions  now  take  precedence  of  all 
others ;  our  enemies  are  amazed  and  irritated  by  our  energetic  vitality;  our  progress 
alarms  them ;  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  influence  we  have  gained  is  a 
peril  to  society. 

The  war  which  has  now  begun  is  better  than  the  chill,  disdainful  indifference  of 
bygone  days. 


VIII. 

The  words  quoted  above  are  taken  from  a  speech  lately  uttered 
by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Church  of  France.  They  are  a  just 
summary  of  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  say,  and  express  exactly 
what  we  think  and  hope. 

Everything  in  the  Church  of  France  is  not  perfect,  for  there  is 
and  will  be  nothing  perfect  in  this  world.  There  is  room  for  progress 
in  more  than  one  direction,  but  the  rulers  of  the  Church  are  not 
always  able  to  do  what  is  absolutely  the  best.  They  have  to  be 
prudent ;  they  must  often  be  silent  when  they  wish  to  speak,  and 
content  themselves  witli  only  demanding  part  of  their  rights.  The 
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Church  of  France  is  no  longer  wealthy ;  she  has  no  longer  rich 
abbeys,  and  bishoprics  of  still  greater  value ;  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  counts  and  barons  do  not  become  bishops.  But  in  our  age 
these  dignities  are  not  esteemed,  and  such  men  as  Gambetta,  Spuller, 
Leroyer  and  Waddington  are  the  products  of  the  time.  It  almost 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  rise  to  power  in  France,  to  be  Genoese, 
German,  Swiss,  or  English,  although  such  men  are  French  neither 
by  race  nor  in  sentiment.  This  fact  scarcely  glorifies  the  Kepublic, 
but  the  truth  remains  the  same. 

While  we  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  Church,  which  she 
•did  not  create  for  herself,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  she  is 
ready  to  withstand  the  attack  which  she  deplores  and  deprecates.  If 
forced  to  resist,  she  will  do  so  with  charity ;  but  her  resistance  is 
certain,  and  she  knows  how  to  follow  the  example  given  by  her  fore- 
fathers in  the  faith. 

We  write  these  lines  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  those  mas- 
sacres occurred  in  1792  which  must  overwhelm  any  government  in 
shame.  From  the  window  where  we  sit  we  can  follow  almost  all  the 
phases  of  the  atrocious  slaughter ;  in  the  church  close  by  the  victims 
were  imprisoned  who  were  destined  to  the  sword  of  assassins,  hired 
for  the  payment  of  six  francs  a  day.  The  executions  took  place 
for  the  most  part  in  the  garden  below,  and  a  column  indicates  the 
spot  beside  the  reservoir  where  the  first  victim  fell.  The  chapel  has 
only  recently  been  destroyed  which  was  long  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  ;  and  close  by  is  the  short  staircase  on  which  many  of 
the  victims  were  cut  down,  and  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
hundred  and  seventy  corpses  were  piled  up  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall.  On  this  ill-omened  day,  the  2nd  of  September,  1792,  the 
nobles  and  the  vulgar,  bishops  and  priests,  perished  together,  in- 
volved in  the  same  butchery.  If  the  Eepublic  of  to-day  wishes 
to  take  up  the  work  of  its  predecessor,  the  clergy  of  our  time  will 
not  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  the  clergy  of  those  days.  They  will 
do  honour  to  their  mission,  and  will  not  shrink  from  shedding  their 
blood  for  the  cause  of  God.  What  men  saw  then  will  be  seen  once 
more,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  clergy  of  our  day  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  1789.  Yet  may  God  avert  such  acts  of  blood  from  France 
and  the  world !  Di  talem  avertite  casum  ! 

ABBE  MARTIN. 


(See  next  page  for  Appendix  to  p.  1107.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  PAGE  1107. 
Table  showing  the  Increase  of  the  French  Parochial  Clergy  since  1816.13 


No. 

Year 

Cures 

Succursales 

Vicariats 

Sum 

Increase 

Decrease 

1. 

1817 

2,859 

22,393 

4,770 

30,022 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

2. 

1826 

2,999 

23,190 

4,520 

30,709 

2-28 

— 

3. 

1835 

3,263 

25,267 

5,447 

33,977 

10-64 

— 

4. 

1847 

3,350 

27,666 

5,912 

36,928 

8-68 

— 

6. 

1856 

3,413 

28,984 

6,958 

39,355 

6-57 

— 

6. 

1866 

3,533 

30,690 

8,229 

42,452 

7-8114 

— 

7. 

1873 

3,425 

29,902 

8,232 

41,559 

— 

2-1015 

8. 

1878 

3,465 

31,500 

8,929 

43,894  | 

5-61  on  1873 
3-39  on  1866 

13  For  Nos.  1  to  8  see  Charles  Jourdain,  Le  Budget  des  Cultes  en  France  depuis 
le  Concordat  dc  1801  jusqu'a  nos  jours  (Paris,  Hachette,  1859),  and  L'Unfaen  of 
Friday,  January  17,  1879.     No.  8  has  been  compiled  from  La  France  Ucclcsiastiqiic- 
your  1879  (Paris,  Plon,  1879). 

14  Increase  to  be  explained.by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  of  the  county  of  Nice. 

15  Decrease  explained  by  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871. 
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ESCAPE  FROM  PAIN :    THE  HISTORY 
OF  A   DISCOVERY. 


THE  history  of  the  discovery  of  methods  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations  deserves  to  be  considered  by  all  who  study  either 
the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  advanced  or  the  lives  of  those  by 
whom  beneficial  discoveries  are  made.  And  this  history  may  best  be 
traced  in  the  events  which  led  to  and  followed  the  use  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  chloroform  as  anaesthetics — that 
is,  as  means  by  which  complete  insensibility  may  be  safely  produced 
and  so  long  maintained  that  a  surgical  operation,  of  whatever  severity 
and  however  prolonged,  may  be  absolutely  painless. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Borlase  a 
surgeon  at  Bodmin,  had  so  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  power 
in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  that  he  was  invited 
by  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  to  become  the  '  superintendent  of  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  which  had  been  established  at  Clifton  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  medicinal  effects  of  different  gases.'  He 
obtained  release  from  his  apprenticeship,  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  gases,  not  only  in  their  medicinal 
effects,  but  much  more  in  all  their  chemical  and  physical  relations. 
After  two  years'  work  he  published  his  Researches,  Chemical  and 
Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide,  an  essay  proving  a 
truly  marvellous  ingenuity,  patience,  and  courage  in  experiments, 
and  such  a  power  of  observing  and  of  thinking  as  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  surpassed  by  any  scientific  man  of  Davy's  age ;  for  he  was  then 
only  twenty-two. 

In  his  inhalations  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  he  observed  all  the 
phenomena  of  mental  excitement,  of  exalted  imagination,  enthusiasm, 
merriment,  restlessness,  from  which  it  gained  its  popular  name  of 
'  laughing  gas ; '  and  he  saw  people  made,  at  least  for  some  short 
time  and  in  some  measure,  insensible  by  it.  So,  among  other 
suggestions  or  guesses  about  probable  medicinal  uses  of  inhalation  of 
gases,  he  wrote,  near  the  end  of  his  essay  :  '  As  nitrous  oxide  in  its 
extensive  operation  appears  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it 
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may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations  in 
which  no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes  place.' 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  caught  at  a  suggestion  such  as  this. 
True,  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded  was  very  slight ;  it  was 
with  a  rare  scientific  power  that  Davy  had  thought  out  so  far  beyond 
his  facts ;  but  he  had  thought  clearly,  and  as  clearly  told  his  belief. 
Yet  no  one  earnestly  regarded  it.  The  nitrous  oxide  might  have 
been  of  as  little  general  interest  as  the  carbonic  or  any  other,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  strange  and  various  excitements  produced  by  its 
inhalation.  These  made  it  a  favourite  subject  with  chemical  lecturers, 
and  year  after  year,  in  nearly  every  chemical  theatre,  it  was  fun  to 
inhale  it  after  the  lecture  on  the  gaseous  compounds  of  nitrogen ; 
and  among  those  who  inhaled  it  there  must  have  been  many  who,  in 
their  intoxication,  received  sharp  and  heavy  blows,  but,  at  the  time, 
felt  no  pain.  And  this  went  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  exciting 
nothing  worthy  to  be  called  thought  or  observation,  till,  in  December 
1 844,  Mr.  Colton,  a  popular  itinerant  lecturer  on  chemistry,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  fi  laughing  gas  '  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Among  his 
auditors  was  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  an  enterprising  dentist  in  that  town, 
a  man  of  some  power  in  mechanical  invention.  After  the  lecture 
came  the  usual  amusement  of  inhaling  the  gas,  and  Wells,  in  whom 
long  wishing  had  bred  a  kind  of  belief  that  something  might  be 
found  to  make  tooth-drawing  painless,  observed  that  one  of  the  men 
excited  by  the  gas  was  not  conscious  of  hurting  himself  when  he  fell 
on  the  benches  and  bruised  and  cut  his  knees.  Even  when  he 
became  calm  and  clear-headed  the  man  was  sure  that  he  did  not  feel 
pain  at  the  time  of  his  fall.  Wells  was  at  once  convinced — more 
easily  convinced  than  a  man  of  more  scientific  mind  would  have  been 
— that,  during  similar  insensibility,  in  a  state  of  intense,  nervous  ex- 
citement, teeth  might  be  drawn  without  pain,  and  he  determined  that 
himself  and  one  of  his  own  largest  teeth  should  be  the  first  for  trial. 
Xext  morning  Colton  gave  him  the  gas,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Riggs  ex- 
tracted his  tooth.  He  remained  unconscious  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  exclaimed,  4  A  new  era  in  tooth-pulling !  It  did  not  hurt  me 
more  than  the  prick  of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made.' 

In  the  next  three  weeks  Wells  extracted  teeth  from  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  persons  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  gave 
pain  to  only  two  or  three.  Dr.  Riggs,  also,  used  it  with  the  same 
success,  and  the  practice  was  well  known  and  talked  of  in  Hartford. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  Wells  went  to  Boston,  wishing  to 
enlarge  the  reputation  of  his  discovery  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  the  gas  to  some  one  undergoing  a  surgical  operation.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren,  the  senior  Surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  to  whom  he  applied  for  this  purpose,  asked  him  to  show 
first  its  effects  on  some  one  from  whom  he  would  draw  a  tooth.  He 
undertook  to  do  this  in  the  theatre  of  the  medical  college  before  a 
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large  class  of  students,  to  whom  he  had.  on  a  previous  day,  explained 
his  plan.  Unluckily,  the  bag  of  gas  from  which  the  patient  was 
inhaling  was  taken  away  too  soon ;  he  cried  out  when  his  tooth  was 
drawn ;  the  students  hissed  and  hooted ;  and  the  discovery  was 
denounced  as  an  imposture. 

Wells  left  Boston  disappointed  and  disheartened  ;  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  for  many  months  unable  to  practise  his  profession.  Soon  after- 
wards he  gave  up  dentistry,  and  neglected  the  use  and  study  of  the 
nitrous  oxide,  till  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  a  discovery  even  more 
important  than  his  own. 

The  thread  of  the  history  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be  broken  here. 

The  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was  often,  even  in  the  last 
century,  used  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis,  and  some 
other  diseases  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Beddoes  and  others  thus  wrote  of  it : 
but  its  utility  was  not  great,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  use 
of  it  had  any  influence  on  the  discovery  of  its  higher  value,  unless  it 
were,  very  indirectly,  in  its  having  led  to  its  being  found  useful  for 
soothing  the  irritation  produced  by  inhaling  chlorine.  Much  more 
was  due  to  its  being  used,  like  nitrous  oxide,  for  the  fun  of  the 
excitement  which  its  diluted  vapour  would  produce  in  those  who 
freely  inhaled  it. 

The  beginning  of  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  not  clear.  In  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  published  in  1818  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution,  there  is  a  short  anonymous  statement  among  the  '  Mis- 
cellanea,' in  which  it  is  said,  '  When  the  vapour  of  ether  mixed  with 
common  air  is  inhaled,  it  produces  effects  very  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  nitrous  oxide.'  The  method  of  inhaling  and  its  effects  are 
described,  and  then  'it  is  necessary  to  use  caution  in  making 
experiments  of  this  kind.  By  the  imprudent  inspiration  of  ether  a 
gentleman  was  thrown  into  a  very  lethargic  state,  which  continued 
with  occasional  periods  of  intermission  for  more  than  thirty  hours, 
and  a  great  depression  of  spirits ;  for  many  days  the  pulse  was  so 
much  lowered  that  considerable  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life,' 

The  statement  of  these  facts  has  been  ascribed  to  Faraday,  under 
whose  management  the  journal  was  at  that  time  published.  But, 
whoever  wrote  or  whoever  may  have  read  the  statement,  it  was,  for 
all  useful  purposes,  as  much  neglected  as  was  Davy's  suggestion  of 
the  utility  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  The  last  sentence,  quoted  as  it  was 
by  Pereira  and  others  writing  on  the  uses  of  ether,  excited  much 
more  fear  of  death  than  hope  of  ease  from  ether-inhalation.  Such 
effects  as  are  described  in  it  are  of  exceeding  rarity ;  their  danger 
was  greatly  over-estimated ;  but  the  account  of  them  was  enough  to 
discourage  all  useful  research. 

But,  as  the  sulphuric  ether  would  «  produce  effects  very  similar 
to  those  occasioned  by  nitrous  oxide,'  and  was  much  the  more  easy 
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to  procure,  it  came  to  be  often  inhaled,  for  amusement,  by  chemist's 
lads  and  by  pupils  in  the  dispensaries  of  surgeons.  It  was  often  thus 
used  by  young  people  in  many  places  in  the  United  States.  They 
had  what  they  called  c  ether-frolics,'  in  which  they  inhaled  ether  till 
they  became  merry,  or  in  some  other  way  absurdly  excited  or,  some- 
times, completely  insensible. 

Among  those  who  had  joined  in  these  ether-frolics  was  Dr. 
Wilhite  of  Anderson,  South  Carolina.  In  one  of  them,  in  1839, 
when  nearly  all  of  the  party  had  been  inhaling  and  some  had  been 
laughing,  some  crying,  some  fighting — just  as  they  might  have  done 
if  they  had  had  the  nitrous  oxide  gas — Wilhite,  then  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, saw  a  negro-boy  at  the  door  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  inhale. 
He  refused  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  him  do  it,  till  they 
seized  him,  held  him  down,  and  kept  a  handkerchief  wet  with  ether 
close  over  his  mouth.  Presently  his  struggles  ceased  ;  he  lay  in- 
sensible, snoring,  past  all  arousing ;  he  seemed  to  be  dying.  And 
thus  he  lay  for  an  hour,  till  medical  help  came  and,  with  shaking, 
slapping,  and  cold  splashing,  he  was  awakened  and  suffered  no  harm. 

The  fright  at  having,  it  was  supposed,  so  nearly  killed  the  boy, 
put  an  end  to  ether- frolics  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  in  1 842, 
Wilhite  had  become  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crauford  Long,  practising  at  that 
time  at  Jefferson  (Jackson  County,  Georgia).  Here  he  and  Dr.  Long 
and  three  fellow-pupils  often  amused  themselves  with  the  ether 
inhalation,  and  Dr.  Long  observed  that  when  he  became  furiously 
excited,  as  he  often  did,  he  was  unconscious  of  the  blows  which  he, 
by  chance,  received  as  he  rushed  or  tumbled  about.  He  observed 
the  same  in  his  pupils ;  and  thinking  over  this,  and  emboldened  by 
what  Mr.  Wilhite  told  him  of  the  negro-boy  recovering  after  an 
hour's  insensibility,  he  determined  to  try  whether  the  ether-inhalation 
would  make  any  one  insensible  of  the  pain  of  an  operation.  So,  in 
March  1842,  nearly  three  years  before  Wells's  observations  with  the 
nitrous  oxide,  he  induced  a  Mr.  Venable,  who  had  been  very  fond  of 
inhaling  ether,  to  inhale  it  till  he  was  quite  insensible.  Then  he 
dissected  a  tumour  from  his  neck  ;  no  pain  was  felt,  and  no  harm 
followed.  Three  months  later,  he  similarly  removed  another  tumour 
from  him ;  and  again,  in  1842  and  in  1845,  he  operated  on  other  three 
patients,  and  none  felt  pain.  His  operations  were  known  and  talked 
of  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  neighbourhood  was  only  that  of  an 
obscure  little  town ;  and  he  did  not  publish  any  of  his  observations. 
The  record  of  his  first  operation  was  only  entered  in  his  ledger  : 

'  James  Venable,  1842.     Ether  and  excising  tumour,  $2.00.' 

He  waited  to  test  the  ether  more  thoroughly  in  some  greater  opera- 
tion than  those  in  which  he  had  yet  tried  it ;  and  then  he  would  have 
published  his  account  of  it.  While  he  was  waiting,  others  began  to 
stir  more  actively  in  busier  places,  where  his  work  was  quite  un- 
known, not  even  heard  of. 
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Among  those  with  whom,  in  his  unlucky  visit  to  Boston,  Wells 
talked  of  his  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the  great  discovery  which 
he  believed  that  he  had  made,  were  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Charles 
Jackson,  men  widely  different  in  character  and  pursuit,  but  in- 
separable in  the  next  chapter  of  the  history  of  anaesthetics. 

Morton  was  a  restless  energetic  dentist,  a  rough  man,  resolute  to 
get  practice  and  make  his  fortune.  Jackson  was  a  quiet  scientific 
gentleman,  unpractical  and  unselfish,  in  good  repute  as  a  chemist, 
geologist,  and  mineralogist.  At  the  time  of  Wells's  visit,  Morton, 
who  had  been  his  pupil  in  1842,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  1843,  his 
partner,  was  studying  medicine  and  anatomy  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College,  and  was  living  in  Jackson's  house.  Neither  Morton 
nor  Jackson  put  much  if  any  faith  in  Wells's  story,  and  Morton 
witnessed  his  failure  in  the  medical  theatre.  Still,  Morton  had  it  in 
his  head  that  tooth-drawing  might  somehow  be  made  painless,  and 
even  after  Wells  had  retired  from  practice,  he  talked  with  him  about 
it,  and  made  some  experiments,  but,  having  no  scientific  skill  or 
knowledge,  they  led  to  nothing.  Still,  he  would  not  rest,  and  he  was 
guided  to  success  by  Jackson,  whom  Wells  advised  him  to  ask  to 
make  some  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  him. 

Jackson  had  long  known,  as  many  others  did,  of  sulphuric  ether 
being  inhaled  for  amusement  and  of  its  producing  effects  like  those 
of  nitrous  oxide :  he  knew  also  of  its  employment  as  a  remedy  for  the 
irritation  caused  by  inhaling  chlorine.  He  had  himself  used  it  for 
this  purpose,  and  once,  in  1 842,  while  using  it,  he  became  completely 
insensible.  He  had  thus  been  led  to  think  that  the  pure  ether  might 
be  used  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations ;  he  spoke  of 
it  with  some  scientific  friends,  and  sometimes  advised  a  trial  of  it ; 
but  he  did  not  urge  it  or  take  any  active  steps  to  promote  even  the 
trial.  One  evening,  Morton,  who  was  now  in  practice  as  a  dentist, 
called  on  him,  full  of  some  scheme  which  he  did  not  divulge,  and 
urgent  for  success  in  painless  tooth-drawing.  Jackson  advised  him 
to  use  the  ether,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  it. 

On  that  same  evening,  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  Morton  in- 
haled the  ether,  put  himself  to  sleep,  and,  when  he  awoke,  found  that 
he  had  been  asleep  for  eight  minutes.  Instantly,  as  he  tells,  he  looked 
for  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  a  patient;  and  one  just  then  coming 
in,  a  stout  healthy  man,  he  induced  him  to  inhale,  made  him  quite 
insensible,  and  drew  his  tooth  without  his  having  the  least  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  done. 

But  the  great  step  had  yet  to  be  made — the  step  which  Wells 
would  have  tried  to  make  if  his  test-experiment  had  not  failed. 
Clearly,  operations  as  swift  as  that  of  tooth-drawing  might  be  ren- 
dered painless,  but  could  it  be  right  to  incur  the  risk  of  insensibility 
long  enough  and  deep  enough  for  a  large  surgical  operation  ?  It  was 
generally  believed  that  in  such  insensibility  there  was  serious  danger 
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to  life.  Was  it  really  so  ?  Jackson  advised  Morton  to  ask  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren  to  let  him  try,  and  Warren  dared  to  let  him.  It  is  hard, 
now,  to  think  how  bold  the  enterprise  must  have  seemed  to  those  who 
were  capable  of  thinking  accurately  on  the  facts  then  known. 

The  first  trial  was  made  on  the  16th  of  October,  1846.  Morton 
gave  the  ether  to  a  patient  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  Dr.  Warren  removed  a  tumour  from  his  neck.  The  result  was 
not  complete  success  ;  the  patient  hardly  felt  the  pain  of  the  cutting, 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  operation  was  being  performed.  On  the 
next  day,  in  a  severer  operation  by  Dr.  Hayward,  the  success  was 
perfect ;  the  patient  felt  nothing,  and  in  long  insensibility  there  was 
no  appearance  of  danger  to  life. 

The  discovery  might  already  be  deemed  complete ;  for  the  trials  of 
the  next  following  days  had  the  same  success,  and  thence  onwards  the 
use  of  the  ether  extended  over  constantly  widening  fields.  A  coarse 
but  feeble  opposition  was  raised  by  some  American  dentists ;  a  few 
surgeons  were  over-cautious  in  their  warnings  against  suspected 
dangers  ;  a  few  maintained  that  pain  was  very  useful,  necessary  per- 
haps to  sound  healing ;  some  were  hindered  by  their  dislike  of  the 
patent  which  Morton  and  Jackson  took  out ;  but  as  fast  as  the  news 
could  be  carried  from  one  continent  to  another,  and  from  town  to 
town,  so  fast  did  the  use  of  ether  spread.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
in  every  place,  at  least  in  Europe,  where  the  discovery  was  promoted 
more  quickly  than  in  America,  the  month  might  be  named  before 
which  all  operative  surgery  was  agonising,  and  after  which  it  was 
painless. 

But  there  were  other  great  pains  yet  to  be  prevented,  the  pains  of 
childbirth.  For  escape  from  these  the  honour  and  deep  gratitude 
are  due  to  Sir  James  Simpson.  No  energy,  or  knowledge,  or  power 
of  language  less  than  his  could  have  overcome  the  fears  that  the  in- 
sensibility, which  was  proved  to  be  harmless  in  surgical  operations  and 
their  consequences,  should  be  often  fatal  or  very  mischievous  in  parturi- 
tion. And  to  these  fears  were  added  a  crowd  of  pious  protests  (raised, 
for  the  most  part,  by  men)  against  so  gross  an  interference  as  this 
seemed  with  the  ordained  course  of  human  nature.  Simpson,  with 
equal  force  of  words  and  work,  beat  all  down ;  and  by  his  adoption 
of  chloroform  as  a  substitute  for  ether  promoted  the  whole  use  of 
anaesthetics. 

Ether  and  chloroform  seemed  to  supply  all  that  could  be  wished 
from  anaesthetics.  The  range  of  their  utility  extended;  the  only 
question  was  as  to  their  respective  advantages,  a  question  still  un- 
settled. Their  potency  was  found  absolute,  their  safety  very  nearly 
complete,  and,  after  the  death  of  Wells  in  1848,  nitrous  oxide  was 
soon  neglected  and  almost  forgotten.  Thus  it  remained  till  1862, 
nearly  seventeen  years,  when  Mr.  Colton,  who  still  continued  lectur- 
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ing  and  giving  the  gas  '  for  fun,'  was  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  had  often  told  what  Wells  had  done  with  nitrous  oxide  at  Hart- 
ford, and  he  wanted  other  dentists  to  use  it,  but  none  seemed  to  care 
for  it  till,  at  New  Britain,  Dr.  Dunham  asked  him  to  give  it  to  a  patient 
to  whom  it  was  thought  the  ether  might  be  dangerous.  The  result 
was  excellent,  and  in  1863  Dr.  Smith  of  New  Haven  substituted  the 
nitrous  oxide  for  ether  in  his  practice  and  used  it  very  frequently.  In 
the  nine  months  following  his  first  use  of  it,  he  extracted  without  pain 
nearly  4,000  teeth.  Colton,  in  the  following  year,  associated  himself 
with  a  dentist  in  New  York  and  established  the  Colton  Dental 
Association,  where  the  gas  was  given  to  many  thousands  more.  Still, 
its  use  was  very  slowly  admitted.  Some  called  it  dangerous,  others 
were  content  with  chloroform  and  ether,  others  said  that  the  short 
pangs  of  tooth-drawing  had  better  be  endured.  But  in  1867  Mr. 
Colton  came  to  Paris  and  Dr.  Evans  at  once  promoted  his  plan. 
In  1868  he  came  to  London  and,  after  careful  study  of  it  at  the 
Dental  Hospital,  the  nitrous  oxide  was  speedily  adopted,  both  by 
dentists  and  by  the  administrators  of  anaesthetics.  By  this  time  it 
has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from  the  sharp  pains  of 
all  kinds  of  operations  on  the  teeth  and  of  a  great  number  of  the 
surgical  operations  that  can  be  quickly  done. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  anaesthetics. 
Probably,  none  has  ever  added  so  largely  to  that  part  of  happiness 
which  consists  in  the  escape  from  pain.  Past  all  counting  is  the 
sum  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  millions  who,  in  the  last  three-and- 
thirty  years  have  escaped  the  pains  that  were  inevitable  in  surgical 
operations ;  pains  made  more  terrible  by  apprehension,  more  keen 
by  close  attention ;  sometimes  awful  in  a  swift  agony,  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  even  the  most  patient  endurance,  and  then  re- 
newed in  memory  and  terrible  in  dreams.  These  will  never  be  felt 
again.  But  the  value  of  the  discovery  is  not  limited  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  pains  or  the  pains  of  childbirth.  It  would  need  a  long 
essay  to  tell  how  it  has  enlarged  the  field  of  useful  surgery,  making 
many  things  easy  that  were  difficult/many  safe  that  were  too  perilous, 
many  practicable  that  were  nearly  impossible.  And,  yet  more 
variously,  the  discovery  has  brought  happiness  in  the  relief  of  some 
of  the  intensest  pains  of  sickness,  in  quieting  convulsion,  in  helping 
to  the  discrimination  of  obscure  diseases.  The  tale  of  its  utility 
would  not  end  here  ;  another  essay  might  tell  its  multiform  uses  in 
the  study  of  physiology,  reaching  even  to  that  of  the  elemental  processes 
in  plants,  for  these,  as  Claude  Bernard  has  shown,  may  be  completely 
for  a  time  suspended  in  the  sleep  produced  by  chloroform  or  ether. 

And  now,  what  of  the  discoverers  ? l  What  did  time  bring  to 
those  who  brought  so  great  happiness  to  mankind  ? 

1  Those  only  are  here  reckoned  as  discoverers  from  whose  work  maybe  traced  not 
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Long,  out-stripped  in  the  race  of  discovery,  continued  in  his  quiet 
useful  life  in  practice  at  Jefferson,  and  after  1850  at  Athens  (Georgia). 
The  fact  of  his  discovery  was  not  known  beyond  his  own  narrow 
circle  of  friends  till  the  use  of  both  ether  and  chloroform  had  become 
general.  Then  his  claim  to  honour  was  as  little  heard  as  one  gentle 
voice  might  be  in  the  uproar  of  a  confused  and  noisy  crowd.  In 
1853,  when  Morton  made  one  of  his  claims  on  Congress  for  a  large 
reward  in  money,  it  was  shown  that  Long  had  used  the  ether  more 
than  four  years  before  him.  The  claim  to  honour  could  not  be 
denied.  It  was  admitted  by  Jackson,  who  wrote  that  if  Long  '  had 
written  to  him  in  season,'  he  '  would  have  presented  his  claims  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  France.'  But  nothing  followed ;  and  Long's 
name  and  worth  were  known  to  very  few  till,  in  1877,  Dr.  Marion 
Sims  published  a  full  account  of  his  observations.  Long  was  then  an 
old  man,  still  at  work  in  his  profession  and  obliged  to  work  very 
hard,  for  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  Civil  War.  He  had  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  he  was,  as  Jackson  described  him,  '  a 
very  modest,  retiring  man,  an  honourable  man  in  all  respects.'  Last 
year  he  died,  and  then  he  was  honoured  by  his  portrait  being  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Stuart  of  New  York  to  the  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  placed  in  the  capitol  of  that  State. 

Of  Wells,  it  has  already  been  told  how,  after  his  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  show  the  value  of  nitrous  oxide  at  Boston,  he  went  home 
disheartened,  and  was  long  ill  and  unable  to  practise  his  profession. 
He  gave  up  his  dentistry  and  occupied  himself  in  many  things,  the 
last  of  them  picture-dealing,  and  he  left  the  study  of  the  nitrous 
oxide  till  after  the  full  discovery  of  the  use  of  ether.  Then  he  tried 
in  vain  to  prove  that  his  method  of  anaesthesia  was  the  best  and 
safest,  not  in  dentistry  alone,  but  in  severer  surgery  ;  he  and  Dr. 
Marcy,  he  said,  had  used  ether  before  Morton  did,  and  found  it  in  no 
way  better  than  the  nitrous  oxide.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried 
to  gain  honour  or  reward  for  priority  of  discovery,  or  to  recover  the 
position  and  the  practice  he  had  given  up.  Constant  disappointment 

merely  what  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  discovery,  but  the  continuous 
history  of  events  consequent  on  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Long,  it  is  true,  might 
under  this  rule  be  excluded  ;  yet  his  work  cannot  fairly  be  separated  from  the  history. 
Of  course  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  case,  there  were  some  who  maintained  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  it.  Before  1842  there  were  man}'  instances  in  which  persons 
underwent  operations  during  insensibility.  There  may  be  very  reasonable  doubts 
about  what  is  told  of  the  ancient  uses  of  Indian  hemp  and  mandragora ;  but  most  of 
those  who  saw  much  surgery  before  1846  must  have  seen  operations  done  on  patients 
during  insensibility  produced  by  narcotics,  dead-drunkenness,  mesmerism,  large 
losses  of  blood  or  other  uncertain  and  often  impracticable  methods.  Besides,  there 
were  many  guesses  and  suggestions  for  making  operations  painless.  But  they  were 
all  fruitless  ;  and  they  fail  at  that  which  may  be  a  fair  test  for  most  of  the  claims  of 
discoverers — the  test  of  consequent  and  continuous  history.  When  honour  is  claimed 
for  the  authors  of  such  fruitless  works  as  these,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  blame 
rather  than  praise  is  due  to  them.  Having  seen  so  far  as  they  profess,  they  should 
not  have  rested  till  they  could  see  much  further. 
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weighed  heavily  on  him  ;  for  he  was  a  gentle,  sensitive,  enthusiastic 
man.  At  last,  weary  and  wretched,  he  became  insane,  and  in  1848 
committed  suicide.  Some  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  nitrous 
oxide  was  in  full  use ;  his  statue  was  set  up  in  Hartford ;  and  five 
years  later,  his  widow,  still  in  poverty,  was  helped  by  a  subscription. 

Morton,  as  vainly,  but  with  longer  contest,  strove  to  4  make  his 
fortune.'  As  soon  as  the  value  of  the  ether-inhalation  was  proved, 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  its  use,  and  Jackson  was  induced  to  join 
him  in  this  wrong.  But  at  once  there  arose  a  fierce,  coarse  con- 
troversy as  to  which  of  the  two  should  have  the  honour  of  priority  of 
discovery,  and  what  should  be  their  several  profits  from  the  patent. 
The  principals  did  not  write  so  much  as  their  friends  and  their 
attorneys  ;  these  were  vehement  and  profuse,  and  the  dispute  was 
made  yet  more  coarse  and  bitter  by  those  who  acquired  money- 
interest  in  the  patent,  and  by  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  which 
Morton  advertised  for  practice  and  for  the  sale  of  licences  to  use  his 
patent.  One  cannot  read  the  controversy  without  utter  shame  at  the 
degradation  of  truths  which  should  have  been  told  only  in  the  pure 
language  of  science  and  humanity.  Some  of  it  is  so  written ;  but 
more  is  foul  with  conflicting  affidavits,  special  pleadings  of  lawyers, 
perversions  of  low  journalists  and  mutual  charges  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
and  imposition.  Of  course,  no  good  came  of  it :  Jackson  retired  from 
it  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  Morton  found  his  patent  useless.  He  and 
his  friends  often  spoke  of  the  ether  as  a  new  compound,  and  some 
called  it  Letheon  ;  and  he  set  up  a  Letheon-establishment,  but  every 
one  knew  that  the  '  compound '  was  sulphuric  ether.  Jackson  never 
attempted  to  conceal  it,  and  there  was  no  need  of  apparatus  in  its  use. 
The  patent  cost  so  much  more  than  it  yielded  that  in  a  year  or  two 
Morton  was  a  very  poor  man,  needing  money-help  from  his  friends. 
A  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  him,  and  then  there  was  a 
bitter  quarrel  as  to  whether  they  were  given  for  honour  or  for  charity. 

Many  times  he  petitioned  Congress  for  some  large  reward ;  he 
spent  time  and  money  in  '  lobbying,'  and  the  worse  means  of  gaining 
votes,  but  all  was  in  vain.  His  petitions  were  met  with  protests 
from  Jackson,  with  claims  for  Wells's  family,  qr  for  Long,  and  every 
discussion  raised  the  old  controversy,  and  made  it  hotter  with  the  heat 
of  new  personal  and  political  animosities  ;  for  the  South  was  then 
dominant  and  Morton  was  a  Northerner.  At  the  end  of  every  attempt 
to  get  money  he  found  himself  rather  poorer,  in  less  practice,  and  in 
worse  repute ;  people  became  utterly  tired  of  the  quarrel  and,  for 
the  most  part,  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
it.  Even  the  discovery  itself  was  less  esteemed  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  so  that  that  could  be  often  repeated  which  Dr.  Hayward  had 
said  of  it :  '  The  only  spot  in  Christendom  in  which  the  discovery 
was  received  with  coldness  ....  was  in  our  own  country.' 

Thus  Morton  worried  his  way  through  life  for  two-and-twenty 
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years.  His  friends  helped  him  from  time  to  time  with  money  and 
encouragement,  but  at  last  even  his  rough  hard  nature  yielded. 
After  one  of  his  many  failures  to  obtain  money  from  Congress,  driven 
half  wild  by  poverty  and  disappointment,  he  returned  from  Washing- 
ton to  New  York  in  a  state  of  intense  mental  excitement.  He  was 
kindly  tended  by  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre  and  carefully  watched.  One  day,  in 
July  1868,  he  drove  out  with  his  attendant,  wanting,  as  he  said,  fresh 
air  '  to  cool  his  brain.'  Returning  home  he  suddenly  jumped  from  the 
carriage,  ran  through  a  plantation  to  the  border  of  an  adjacent  lake, 
put  his  head  into  the  water  « to  cool  his  brain,'  was  found  insensible, 
and  in  a  few  hours  died. 

Jackson  found  himself  in  trouble  as  soon  as  his  belief  that  ether 
might  be  used  to  produce  insensibility  in  surgical  operations  was 
proved  true  by  Morton.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  selfish  view 
beyond  that  of  maintaining  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  discovery  ; 
but  to  maintain  this,  he  was  involved  in  the  discredit  of  the  patent, 
and  in  all  the  controversies  had  to  endure  coarse  abuse  and  the 
imputation  of  trickery  and  low  motives.  He  separated  himself  from 
Morton  as  soon  as  he  could,  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the 
controversy,  and  all  that  he  wrote  was  gentle  and  courteous  in  com- 
parison with  the  language  of  his  opponents.  He  held  on  his  course 
in  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  wrote  many  good  papers  on 
them,  was  well  esteemed  in  all  the  scientific  societies  of  his  country, 
and  received  scientific  honours  from  abroad.  But  some  years  ago 
his  mental  power  failed,  and  now  he  is  in  an  asylum,  without 
either  wealth  or  honours,  but  happy  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
genial  and  benevolent  delusions. 

Simpson  had  a  more  prosperous  career  than  these.  His  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  anaesthetics  into  obstetric  practice,  and  the 
generally  wider  range  for  their  employment  which  was  due  to  his 
adoption  of  chloroform  in  place  of  ether,  were  part  of  the  merits  which 
gained  for  him,  among  many  other  honours,  a  baronetcy  and  a  place 
among  the  most  successful  physicians  of  his  time,  a  statue  in 
Edinburgh  and  a  memorial  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  hard  to  repress  a  first  feeling  of  shame  and  anger  that  the 
American  discoverers,  great  benefactors  as  they  were,  should  have 
been  left  by  their  fellow-countrymen  to  die  poor,  without  honour, 
scarcely  thanked  for  their  work.  The  whole  world  owes  to  them 
immeasurable  happiness.  America  owes  them,  besides,  the  honour  of 
a  great  national  renown.  Where,  then,  was  the  bounty  which,  in  that 
country,  in  so  many  instances,  has  been  splendid  in  its  grandeur  ? 
Where  the  keen  jealousy  for  national  honour?  It  looks  as  if  all  had 
fallen  into  some  sullen  ingratitude  and  indifference. 

But,  if  we  look  more  deeply,  we  may  find  no  reason  for  blaming 
the  American  people  ;  rather,  we  may  find  that  they  did  only  what, 
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in  the  like  conditions,  would  have  been  done  by  ourselves  or  any 
others.  The  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  made  necessary  to  satisfy, 
if  possible,  both  gratitude  and  justice.  This  might  have  been  easy 
if  there  had  been  only  one  claimant ;  gratitude  might  have  been 
profuse  and  bountiful,  and  justice  might  have  approved  or,  at  least, 
been  silent.  But  there  were  never  less  than  two,  and  generally  four, 
claimants  ;  and  where  gratitude  might  with  a  free  hand  have  been 
ready  to  give  honours  and  rewards  to  them  all,  justice  was  invoked 
that  the  gifts  might  be  in  measure  proportioned  to  their  several 
merits.  Then  gratitude,  waiting  on  justice,  became  irresolute  and 
cold,  or  was  distracted  by  new  objects. 

It  may  seem  very  hard ;  but  let  any  one  or,  much  better,  let  any 
four  or  five,  as  if  sitting  in  council,  think  what  they  would  have  done ; 
how  they  would  have  satisfied  at  once  their  gratitude  and  their  sense 
of  justice ;  how  much,  suppose,  of  any  great  vote  by  Congress  they 
would  have  given  to  each  claimant  ? 

How  much  should  Long  have  had  ?  He  first  used  a  true,  safe,  and 
sufficient  anaesthetic  in  surgery,  and  used  it  with  such  success  that,  if 
he  had  quickly  published  his  facts,  he  could  not  but  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  great  discoverer.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  position  more 
than  of  himself  that  his  facts  were  not  sooner  known ;  and  for  his 
delay  he  might,  in  so  grave  a  case,  plead  prudence.  But  was  he  then 
to  have  no  reward  ? 

And  what  should  have  been  Wells's  share  ?  He  certainly  dis- 
covered the  use  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  his  success  with  it  may  be 
traced,  not  only  the  knowledge  of  its  whole  present  utility,  but  the 
continuous  history  of  the  complete  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  True, 
he  soon  left  the  field,  disheartened  and  as  if  in  distrust  of  his  own 
work  ;  but  before  he  left  it  he  had  set  Morton  on  the  track,  and  had 
thus  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  ether  and  chloroform. 
These,  surely,  were  great  merits ;  what  should  have  been  their  reward  ? 

Jackson's  claims  were  of  a  different  kind.  He  had  what  may  be 
called  a  scientific  idea  of  the  anaesthetic  use  of  ether  ;  but  he  gave  it 
no  active  life,  no  clear  persuasive  expression.  His  mind  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  fields  of  science  far  apart  from  active  surgery ;  the  great 
idea  needed  transplantation.  But,  when  we  see  to  what  it  grew,  we 
must  admit  that  he  who  bred  and  nurtured  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  be 
planted,  had  great  claims  to  honour. 

Morton  answered  well  to  the  definition  given,  it  is  said,  by  Sydney 
Smith  :  'He  is  not  the  inventor  who  first  says  the  thing,  but  he  who 
says  it  so  long,  loudly,  and  clearly,  that  he  compels  mankind  to  hear 
him.'  Without  either  skill,  or  knowledge,  or  ingenuity,  he  supplied 
the  qualities  without  which  the  complete  discovery  of  anaesthetics 
might  have  been,  at  least,  long  delayed — boldness,  perseverance,  self- 
confidence.  While  Long  waited,  and  Wells  turned  back,  and  Jackson 
was  thinking,  and  those  to  whom  they  had  talked  were  neither  acting 
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nor  thinking,  Morton,  the  '  practical  man,'  went  to  work  and  worked 
resolutely.  He  gave  ether  successfully  in  severe  surgical  operations, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  his  deeds,  and  'compelled  mankind  to  hear  him.' 
His  claim  was  very  clear. 

Probably,  most  people  would  agree  that  all  four  deserved  reward ; 
but  that  which  the  controversy  and  the  patent  and  the  employment 
of  legal  advisers  made  it  necessary  to  determine  was,  whether  more 
than  one  deserved  reward  and,  if  more  than  one,  the  proportion  to  be 
assigned  to  each.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1850  granted  equal  shares  in  the  Monthyon  Prize  to  Jack- 
son and  to  Morton ;  but  Long  was  unknown  to  them,  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  award,  the  value  of  nitrous  oxide  was  so  hidden  by  the  greater 
value  of  ether  that  Wells's  claim  was  set  aside.  A  memorial  column 
was  erected  at  Boston,  soon  after  Morton's  death  in  1868,  and  here  the 
difficulty  was  shirked  by  dedicating  the  column  to  the  discovery  ot 
ether,  and  not  naming  the  discoverers.  The  difficulty  could  not  be 
thus  settled  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  our  supposed  council  of  four  or 
five  would  not  solve  it.  One  would  prefer  the  claims  of  absolute 
priority;  another  those  of  suggestive  science;  another  the  courage  of 
bold  adventure ;  sentiment  and  sympathy  would  variously  affect  their 
judgments.  And  if  we  suppose  that  they,  like  the  American  Congress, 
had  to  discuss  their  differences  within  sound  of  such  controversies  as 
followed  Morton's  first  use  of  ether,  or  during  a  war  of  pamphlets,  or 
under  burdens  of  parliamentary  papers,  we  should  expect  that  their 
clearest  decision  would  be  that  a  just  decision  could  not  be  given, 
and  that  gratitude  must  die  if  it  had  to  wait  till  distributive  justice 
could  be  satisfied.  The  gloomy  fate  of  the  American  discoverers  makes 
one  wish  that  gratitude  could  have  been  let  flow  of  its  own  impulse  ; 
it  would  have  done  less  wrong  than  the  desire  for  justice  did.  A 
lesson  of  the  whole  story  is  that  gratitude  and  justice  are  often  incom- 
patible ;  and  that  when  they  conflict,  then,  usually,  summum  jus 
summa  injuria. 

Another  lesson,  which  has  been  taught  in  the  history  of  many 
other  discoveries,  is  clear  in  this — the  lesson  that  great  truths  may  be 
very  near  us  and  yet  be  not  discerned.  Of  course,  the  way  to  the 
discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  much  more  difficult  than  it  now  seems. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  produce  complete  insensibility  with  nitrous 
oxide  till  it  could  be  given  undiluted  and  unmixed ;  this  required 
much  better  apparatus  than  Davy  or  Wells  had ;  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  such  apparatus  till  india-rubber  manufactures  were 
improved.  It  was  very  difficult  to  believe  that  profound  and  long 
insensibility  could  be  safe,  or  that  the  appearances  of  impending 
death  were  altogether  fallacious.  Bold  as  Davy  was,  bold  even  to  reck- 
lessness in  his  experiments  on  himself,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
.to  produce  deliberately  in  any  one  a  state  so  like  a  final  suffocation 
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as  we  now  look  at  unmoved.  It  was  a  boldness  not  of  knowledge 
that  first  made  light  of  such  signs  of  dying,  and  found  that  what 
looked  like  a  sleep  of  death  was  as  safe  as  the  beginning  of  a  night's 
rest.  Still,  with  all  fair  allowance  for  these  and  other  difficulties, 
we  cannot  but  see  and  wonder  that  for  more  than  forty  years  of  this 
century  a  great  truth  lay  unobserved,  though  it  was  covered  with  only 
so  thin  a  veil  that  a  careful  physiological  research  must  have  dis- 
covered it.  The  discovery  ought  to  have  been  made  by  following 
the  suggestion  of  Davy.  The  book  in  which  he  wrote  that '  nitrous 
oxide — capable  of  destroying  physical  pain — may  probably  be  used 
with  advantage  during  surgical  operations,'  was  widely  read,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  science  more  widely  known  and 
talked  of  than  he  was.  Within  two  years  of  the  publication  of  his 
Researches,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  a  favourite  in  the  fashionable 
as  well  as  in  the  scientific  world ;  and  all  his  life  through  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  those  among  whom  all  the  various  motives 
for  desiring  to  find  some  means  c  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain  ' 
would  be  most  strongly  felt.  Curiosity,  the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of 
marvels,  the  desire  of  ease,  self-interest,  benevolence — all  were  alert 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  knew  and  trusted  whatever 
Davy  said  or  wrote,  but  not  one  mind  was  earnestly  directed  to  the 
rare  promise  which  his  words  contained.  His  own  mind  was  turned 
with  its  full  force  to  other  studies ;  the  interest  in  surgery  which  he 
may  have  felt  during  his  apprenticeship  at  Bodmin  was  lost  in  his 
devotion  to  poetry,  philosophy,  and  natural  science,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  urged  others  to  undertake  the  study  which  he  left. 
Even  his  biographers,  his  brother  Dr.  John  Davy,  and  his  intimate 
friend  Dr.  Paris,  both  of  whom  were  very  capable  physicians  and 
men  of  active  intellect,  say  nothing  of  his  suggestion  of  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide.  It  was  overlooked  and  utterly  forgotten  till  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  by  those  who  had  never  heard  of  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  what  Faraday,  if  it  were  he,  wrote  of  the  influence 
of  sulphuric  ether.  All  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery, which  would  have  been  far  easier  with  ether  than  with  nitrous 
oxide,  for  it  needed  no  apparatus,  and  even  required  mixture  with  air, 
was  again  lost.  One  could  have  wished  that  the  honour  of  bringing  so 
great  a  boon  to  men,  and  so  great  a  help  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
had  been  won  by  some  of  those  who  were  giving  themselves  with  careful 
cultivation  to  the  search  for  truth  as  for  its  own  sake.  But  it  was  not 
so  :  science  was  utterly  at  fault ;  and  it  was  shown  that  in  the  search 
for  truth  there  are  contingencies  in  which  men  of  ready  belief  and 
rough  enterprise,  seeking  for  mere  utility  even  with  selfish  purposes, 
can  achieve  more  than  those  who  restrain  themselves  within  the  range 
of  what  seems  reasonable. 

Such  instances  of  delay  in  the  discovery  of  truth  are   always 
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wondered  at,  but  they  are  not  uncommon.  Long  before  Jenner 
demonstrated  the  utility  of  vaccination  it  was  known  in  Gloucestershire 
that  they  who  had  had  cow-pox  could  not  catch  the  small-pox.  For 
some  years  before  the  invention  of  electric  telegraphy,  Professor 
Gumming  of  Cambridge,  when  describing  to  his  class  the  then  recent 
discovery  by  Oersted  of  the  power  of  an  electric  current  to  deflect  a 
magnet,  used  to  say,  '  Here,  then,  are  the  elements  which  would 
excellently  serve  for  a  system  of  telegraphy.'  Yet  none  of  his  hearers, 
active  and  cultivated  as  they  were,  were  moved  from  the  routine  of 
study.  Laennec  quotes  a  sentence  from  Hippocrates  which,  if  it  had 
been  worthily  studied,  might  have  led  to  the  full  discovery  of  auscul- 
tation. Thus  it  often  has  been ;  and  few  prophecies  can  be  safer  than 
that  our  successors  will  wonder  at  us  as  we  do  at  those  before  us  ; 
will  wonder  that  we  did  not  discern  the  great  truths  which  they  will 
say  were  all  around  us,  within  reach  of  any  clear,  earnest  mind. 

They  will  wonder,  too,  as  we  may,  when  we  study  the  history  of 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  at  the  quietude  with  which  habitual 
miseries  are  borne  ;  at  the  very  faint  impulse  to  action  which  is  given 
by  even  great  necessities  when  they  are  habitual.  Thinking  of  the 
pain  of  surgical  operations,  one  would  think  that  men  would  have 
rushed  after  the  barest  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  it  as  they  would 
have  rushed  to  escape  from  starving.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  the  misery 
was  so  frequent,  so  nearly  customary,  deemed  so  inevitable,  that, 
though  it  excited  horror  when  it  was  talked  of,  it  did  not  excite  to 
strenuous  action.  Eemedies  were  wished  for  and  sometimes  tried, 
but  all  was  done  vaguely  and  faintly ;  there  was  neither  hope  enough 
to  excite  intense  desire,  nor  desire  enough  to  encourage  hope ;  the 
misery  was  '  put  up  with '  just  as  we  now  put  up  with  typhoid  fever 
and  sea-sickness,  with  local  floods  and  droughts,  with  the  waste  of 
health  and  wealth  in  the  pollutions  of  rivers,  with  hideous  noises 
and  foul  smells,  and  many  other  miseries.  Our  successors,  when 
they  have  remedied  or  prevented  them,  will  look  back  on  them  with 
horror,  and  on  us  with  wonder  and  contempt  for  what  they  will  call 
our  idleness  or  blindness  or  indifference  to  suffering. 
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